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SAfiTTERN  DJBTBICT  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  to  wUt 
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United  Statei  of  America,  A.  D.  lfiQ9,  Ouer,  Lea  ft  Cany,  of  the  aaid  district,  have  depoeited  in  this  office 
tlie  title  of  a  book,  the  right  whereof  they  chum  ai  proprietors,  in  the  words  following,  to  wit: 

"EncreloMsdia  Aoisncana.  A  Popular  BietjoiiaiT  of  Aits,  flejumcef.  Litecatweu  JUtfan  Pdities  and 
Biograpey,  broagbt  down  to  4he  present  Time }  tnclading  a  eoiiloas  C<4lection  of  Original  Artielof  in  American 
Biography ;  on  the  Baau  of  the  seventh  Edition  of  the  Geiman  Conveisations-Lexiooo.  Edited  by  Fraoois  Lieber, 
assisted  by  B.  Wigglesworth.** 
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learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  maps,  eharta  and  books  to  tlie  aathori  and  proprietor!  of  such  copies 
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Ijattls-Axe  ;  a  weapon  much  used  in 
the  eariy  pert  of  the  middle  aj^e8,particu- 
iariy  by  the  people  who  Ibugbt  on  foot 
It  was  not  uncommon,  however,  among 
tbe  Juiiglit0,  who  used  also  tlie  mace,  a 
species  of  iron  club  or  ham^ier.  Both 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  different  collections 
of  old  arms  in  Europe.  Both  these 
weapons,  and  another  kind,  called,  in 
Gemian,  MoTgen8tem{monuxif(  star),  con- 
listing  of  a  sta£^  having  an  iron  ball  at 
the  end,  with  cross  iron  spikes,  served  to 
ciTe  stunninff  blows,  whose  f<»rce  was 
&It  through  the  iron  armor  of  the  knights. 
Knigbts  used  chiefly  the  Morgmstem 
and  the  mace.  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
did  not  employ  the  battle-axe,  though  it 
was  found  among  contemporaiy  nations 
hi  fiuTt,  the  axe  is  one  of  the  earliest 
we^ns,  its  use,  as  an  instrument  of  do- 
mestic industry,  naturally  su^esting  its 
application  for  purposes  of  o^nce ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  it  will  always  be.  aban- 
doned a6  soon  as  the  art  of  fencing,  at- 
tacking and  giiaiding  is  the  least  culti- 
vated; because  the  heavier  the  blow 
|iven  with  this  instrument,  the  more  will 
It  expose  the  fighter.  It  is  a  weap<Hi 
which  affi>rds  hardly  an^  guard,  and  it 
never  would  have  remamed  so  long  iu 
use  in  the  middle  ages^  had  it  not  been 
fin-  tbe  iron  armor,  which  protected  die 
oocb  fiom  eveiy  thing  but  neavy  blows, 
hi  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland,  the 
battle-axe  was  much  employed.  At  the 
hattle  of  Bannodtbum,  king  Robert  Bruce 
clave  an  English  champion  down  to  the 
dune  with  one  blow  of  his  axe.  A  blow 
of  equal  force  was  given  by  a  Suablan 
kni^t,  in  the  Levant,  in  presence  of  tbe 
German  emperor.  The  Locfadber  axe 
lamamed  a  ft>rmidaUe  iuq^ilemeiit  of  de- 


struction in  the  hands  of  tha  Highlanders 
nearly  to  the  present  period,  and  is  still 
used,  by  the  city-guard  of  Edinburgh,  m 
quelling  riots,  &c. 

Battle-Piege  ;  a  painting  which  rep- 
resents a  battle,  exhibiting  Targe  masses 
of  men  in  action.  The  armor  of  the  an- 
cients, and  the  whole  array  and  action  of 
their  battles,  afford  subjects  much  more 
fitvorable  to  the  artist  than  the  straight 
lines,  or  condensed  columns,  and  the  fire- 
arms of  the  modems.  A  painter  of  bat- 
tle-pieces ouffht  to  have  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  aj^pearance  of  horses 
and  men,  and,  if  possible,  to  have  seen  a 
battle,  as  few  persons  are  able  to  form 
firom  hearsay  an  accurate  idea  of  such  a 
scene.  Some  of  the  greatest  pieces  of 
this  kind  are,  the  batde  of  Constantine, 
of  which  the  cartoons  were  drawn  by 
Raphael,  and  whi(^  was  executed  by 
Giulio  BLomano ;  Lebrun's  battles  of  Al- 
exander, and  the  battles  of  the  Amazons, 
by  Rubens.  From  these  may  be  distin- 
guished the  skirmisbes,  surprises,  &c., 
which  are  represented  with  so  much 
skill  hy  Antonio  Tempests,  John  Snel- 
link.  Job.  van  der  Velde,  John  Asselyn. 
Peter  Sneyers,  Robert  von  Hoek,  Ful- 
cone,  called  omeoh  deUe  battaglie^  James 
Courtois,  Francis  van  der  Meuien,  Philip 
Wouvermann,  Charles  Breydel,  Henry 
Verschuuring  and  Qeoi^e  Philip  Rugen- 
das. 

Battooes,  Battacks  ;  two  thin  stirks^ 
with  which  criminals  in  Russia  were 
former^  beaten  upon  their  naked  backti 
The  criminal  was  laid  upon  the  ground, 
and  one  of  the  executioners  sat  upon  his 
head,  another  upon  his  feet*  By  tne  code 
of  Catherine  11,  thin  jrjjjiftJunent  was 
abolished. 
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Battuecas,  Las ;  two  valleys,  enclosed 
by  high  mountains,  in  the  Spanish  king- 
dom of  Leon,  50  miles  from  Salamanca, 
about  a  Spanish  mile  long,  and  so  inac- 
cessible that  the  inhabitants  are  said  to 
have  been  unknown  to  the  Spaniards  for 
several  centuries.  However,  a  convent  of 
Cannelitcs  was  built  in  the  Battuecas  val- 
leys as  early  as  1559.  They  are  situated 
so  low,  that,  m  the  longest  days,  the  sun 
only  shines  there  for  four  hours.  The  com- 
mon account,  that  these  valleys  were  dis- 
covered in  the  16th  century,  by  two  lovers, 
who  fled  there  to  escape  the  pursuit  of 
their  families,  has  been  declared  by  father 
Fcyjoo  to  be  unfounded.  Madame  de 
GenUs  has  founded  upon  this  story  her 
romance  Las  BaihUcas  (Paris,  1816,  2 
vols.);  but  she  labors  under  a  mistake 
when  slie  asserts  that  M.  de  Bourgoinff, 
in  his  Travels  through  Spain,  has  quoted, 
as  a  historical  fact,  what  she  relates  of 
the  Battuecas. 

Baucis;  a  Phrygian  woman ;  tliewife 
of  Philemon.  They  received  Jupiter  and 
Mercury  hospitably,  a^r  these  gods  had 
been  denied  hospitality  in  the  whole 
country,  while  travelling  in  disguise.  A 
delude  destroyed  the  remainder  of  the 
peoi^e,  but  Philemon  and  liaucis,  with 
their  cottage,  were  saved.  They  begged 
the  ffods  to  make  their  cottage  a  temple, 
in  which  thev  could  officiate  as  priest  and 
priestess,  and  that  they  midit  die  togeth- 
er; which  was  granted.  Philemon  and 
Baucis  are  therefore  names  often  used  to 
indicate  fiuthful  and  attached  married 
people. 

Bauman  Islands  ;  a  t^luster  of  islands 
in  the  South  Pacific  ocean,  discovered,  in 
1722,  by  Bauman,  in  his  voyage  round 
the  world  with  Roegewein.  Aa  the  in- 
habitants, says  a  wnter,  are  white ;  some 
of  them  burned  by  the  sun:  they  are 
numerous,  and  armed  with  bows  and  ar- 
rows, but  represented  as  of  a  gentle  and 
humane  disposition,  and  friendly  to  stran- 
gers. The  largest  island  is  about  21  or 
22  miles  in  circumference,  with  good  an- 
chorage.   Lon.l73^W.;lat.l2^S. 

Baumann's  Cavern  (in  German,  Bau- 
mmimhQhk) ;  an  interesting  natural  cavern 
in  the  Harz,  in  the  principality  of  Blan- 
kcnbun^,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bode, 
about  five  miles  fit>m  Blankenburg,  in  a 
limestone  mountain,  consisting  of  six 
principal  apartments,  besides  many  small- 
er ones,  every  where  covered  witlj  stalac- 
tites. The  earthy  ingredients  of  these 
petrifactions  are  held  m  solution  by  the 
water,  which  penetrates  die  rock,  and 
deposits  a  calcarious  Kone,    The  name 


of  this  cavern  is  derived  from  a  miner 
who  entered  it,  in  1672,  with  tlie  view  of 
finding  ore,  but  lost  his  wAy,  and  wander 
ed  about  for  two  days  before  he  could  find 
the  entrance.    He  soon  after  died. 

Baumgarten,  Alexander  Gottlieb,  bom, 
in  1714,  at  Berlin,  an  acute  and  clear 
thinker,  of  the  school  of  WolfJ  studied  at 
Halle,  and  was,  for  a  time,  professor  ex- 
traordinary there.  In  1740,  he  was  made 
professor  of  philosoph)^  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Oder,  and  died  there  in  1762.  He  is  the 
founder  of  SBsthetics  as  a  science,  and 
the  inventor  of  this  name. .  He  derived 
the  rules  of  art  from  the  works  of  art  and 
their  effects.  Hereby  he  distinguished 
himself  advantageously  from  the  theorists 
of  his  time.  (See  Esthetics,)  His  ideas  of 
this  science  he  first  developed  in  his  aca- 
demical discussion,  De  J^onnuUis  ad  Poema 
vfTtinerUibus  (HB\ie,1725jAto),  George fr. 
Meier's  Principles  of  all  Liberal  Sciences 
(3  vokL,  Halle,  1748--50)  originated  from 
his  suggestions.  Eight  years  later,  B. 
publish^  his  .EaUietica  (Frankfort  on  the 
Oder,  175^-^,  2  vols.),  a  work  which 
death  prevented  him  fix>m  completing. 

Bause,  John  Frederic,  a  distinguished 
German  engraver,  bom  at  Halle,  in  1738, 
died  at  Weimar,  1814.  He  resided  chief- 
ly at  Leipsic,  where  he  executed  many 
highly  esteemed  engraving  He  was  a 
member  of  several  academies  of  fine  arts. 

Bautzen,  or  Budessin;  capital  of  Up- 
per Lusatia,  in  the  part  belonguig  to  the 
lung  of  Saxony,  u{x>n  a  height  defended 
on  Uie  west  side  bv  steep  rocks,  die  foot 
of  which  is  watered  by  the  Spree.  Among 
the  11,500  inhabitants,  who  are  princi- 
pally Lutherans,  there  are  a  great  number 
of  Wende8,or  descendants  of  the  Vandals, 
who  worship  in  a  Lutheran  and  in  a 
Catholic  church,  in  their  own  language. 
The  German  part  of  the  populadon,  both 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  worship  together 
in  the  cathedral :  the  former  are  in  pos- 
session of  the  third  part  of  it,  including 
the  high  altar,  sufficiently  large  for  tJie 
small  Catholic  congregation;  the  nave 
serves  the  Lutheran  community  as  their 
parish  church,  and  the  mutual  spirit  of 
toleration  in  both  parties  has,  in  recent 
times,  prevented  trouble  Scorn  such  an 
arrangement — ^Here  was  fought,  on  the 
20di  and  21st  of  May,  1813,  the  second 
great  botde  in  the  campaign  of  the  Pms- 
sians  and  Russians  against  the  French* 
The  allies  had  been  compelled,  afler  the 
batde  of  Lfitzen  (May  2, 1813),  to  retreat 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  and  pre- 
pared themselves,  near  Bautzen  on  the 
Spree,  for  a  new  engagement    Although 
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the  amiy  orNai>oleon  was  fhr  superior  in 
number,  being  strengthened  by  reOn- 
fiwcraients  from  France,  Italy  and  the 
troops  of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
so  as  to  amount  to  about  148,000  men, 
yet  the  allies  detennined  to  risk  a  battle, 
that  Prusaa  mieht  gain  time  for  its  levies 
in  Silesia,  and  NapcSeon  be  checked  in  his 
advance  as  much  as  possible.  It  was  also 
dearable  that  the  wavering  cabinet  of  Aus- 
tria ^lould  be  convinced  that  the  army  was 
aide  to  make  a  stand  against  the  enemy, 
and  that  the  courage  of  the  new  Prussian 
pecruitB  should  not  be  damped  by  contin- 
ual retreat,  but,  on  the  contrary,  their 
wi^  for  battle  gratified.  On  the  morning 
of  May  20,  Napoleon  disclosed  his  plan 
of  attack.  In  the  evenuig,  the  French 
had  gained  the  city  of  Bautzen.  On  the 
21st,  the  fight  continued  until  4  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  when  the  allies  resolved 
on  a  retreat,  which  was  performed  in  such 
aider,  that  Napoleon  was  not  able  to  gain 
any  immediate  advantage  fix>m  his  victo- 
ly.  The  field  of  battle  was  covered  with 
the  dead,  and  was  lighted  by  90  burning 
villages.  The  French  loss  was  about 
8000  men  killed,  and  18,000  wounded; 
ifaat  of  the  alties,  between  8  and  12,000. 
Napoleon,  to  encourage  his  troops,  assign- 
ed 25,000,000  fiimcs  for  the  erection  of  a 
nMKiument  upon  mount  Cenis,  as  a  token 
of  his  gratitude  towards  the  French  and 
halian  troops.  The  rear  of  the  allies 
repulsed  two  serious  attacks,  and,  contrary 
to  the  expectations  of  Napoleon,  they 
marched  to  the  intrenched  camp  of  P(il- 
sen.  But  Lanriston  occupied  Breslau. 
Hie  position  of  the  allies,  threatening  the 
right  wing  of  the  French  army,  the  great 
ki^  which  the  French  had  suffered,  and 
the  detached  corps,  which  cut  off  Napo- 
leon's communication  with  Saxony,  in- 
duced blm  to  accede  to  a  suspension  of 
arms  on  the  4th  of  Jime,  near  the  city  of 
Janer.     (See  ^or  ^j/"  1812— 1815.) 

Bavaria.  At  the  time  of  the  general 
migration  of  the  barbarians,  the  regions 
ibraier^  inhabited  by  the  Boii,  the  Celts 
of  the  I>anube,  were  taken  possession  of 
by  some  German  tribes.  This  country, 
in  the  time  of  Cassar,  had  been  a  waste, 
and,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  a  Roman 
province  (Vindelicia  and  Noricum).  At 
the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  these  tribes— 
the  Heruh,  the  Runans,  the  Turcilingians 
and  die  Skyres — ^Kurmed  a  confederacy, 
like  those  of  the  Franks  and  the  Mar- 
eomanni,  under  the  name  Baioarians, 
Tbey  spread  fix>m  Noricum  westward  to 
the  Lech.  Ratisbon  was  their  chief  seat* 
This  country  was  then  called  Abficimii 


and,  according  to  Mannert,  was  never 
subjected  to  the  Ostrogoths.  When  the 
Franks  took  possession  of  Rhcetia,  the 
Baioarians  became  subject  to  them.  The 
people,  however,  still  retained  the  liberty 
of  choosing  their  own  rulers.  After  the 
division  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne, 
this  region  was  disturbed,  like  the  rest  of 
Europe,  by  the  conflicting  claims  of  rival 
dukes,  till  the  time  of  Otho  the  Great, 
count  palatine  of  Wittelsbach.  Otho,  the 
ancestor  of  the  present  dynasty,  died  in 
118^3.  His  successor,  Louis  I,  enlarged 
tlie  Bavarian  territory,  and  acquired  tlie 
palatuiate  of  the  Rhine.  He  was  mur- 
dered in  1231,  probably  at  the  instigation 
of  Henry,  whose  rebellion  against  his 
fiither,  the  emperor  Frederic  II,  the  duke 
had  censured.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Otho,  tlie  Blustrious,  palatine  of  the 
Rhine.  Under  his  reign,  the  bishops 
made  themselves  independent  His  do- 
minions, however,  were  considerably  in- 
creased. His  attachment  to  the  emperor 
involved  him  in  the  excommunication 
pronounced  against  that  prince.  He  died 
m  1253.  His  sons,  Louis  and  Hen^, 
reigned  fi>r  two  years  in  conjunction,  in 
1255,  they  divided  the  temtories,  Louis 
receiving  Upper  and  Heniy  Lower  Ba- 
varia. The  line  of  the  latter  became 
extinct  a  few  years  afterwards.  The  in- 
heritance of  the  unhanpy  Conradin  of 
Hohenstaufen  fell  into  tne  hands  of  these 
princes.  One  of  the  two  sons  of  Louis 
was  raised  to  the  imperial  disnity,  in 
1314,  under  the  tide  of  Ltmia  IV  (q.  v.), 
called  iht  Banxtriaau  He  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  sons  of  his  brother 
(Pavia,  1329)  for  the  division  of  the  do- 
minions of  the  ftunil^.  In  consequence 
of  this  agreement,  kmg  Maximilian  Jo- 
seph united  all  the  dominions  of  the 
Wittelsbach  dynasty  in  1799.  After  the 
extinction  of  the  Lower  Bavarian  line, 
die  emperor  Louis,  by  the  desire  of  his 
states,  united  Lower  with  Upper  Bavaria. 
The  emperor  introduced  a  new  code  of 
laws  fi>r  Upper  Bavaria,  a  new  orpniza- 
tion  of  the  courts  for  Lower  Bavana,  con- 
ferred the  privileges  of  a  city  on  Munich, 
and  reduced  to  oraer  the  internal  admin- 
istration. He  died  Oct  11, 1347,  leaving 
six  sons  by  two  marriages.  His  domin- 
ions included  Bavaria,  JBrandenbui^,  the 
provinces  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  Tyrol, 
&c.  These  provinces  were  soon  lost  by 
the  divisions  and  dissensions  of  the  dif- 
ferent lines.  Most  of  the  lines  founded 
by  the  six  brothers  early  became  extinct. 
In  1506,  a  diet  of  the  states  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Bavaria  was  assembled  by  duke 
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Albert  II,  who,  with  the  consent  of  his 
brother  Wolfgang,  and  of  the  estates, 
published  a  pragmatic  sanction,  intro- 
ducing the  law  of  primogeniture,  and 
fixing  the  allowance  of  the  younger  sons. 
Albert  died  in  1508.  Of  his  three  sons, 
William  IV,  Louis  and  Ernest,  W^illiam 
ought,  accordingly,  to  have  been  his  sole 
heir.  The  authority  was,  however,  di- 
vided, afier  much  contest,  between  Wil- 
liam IV  and  Louis,  until  the  death  of  the 
latter,  in  1534.  These  princes  were  both 
opposed  to  the  reformation.  Luther's 
most  violent  opponent,  John  Eck,  lived  at 
IngoLstadt,  under  their  protection,  which 
they  also  extended  to  the  Jesuits.  Wil- 
liam died  in  1550 ;  his  son  Albert  V,  the 
Generous,  succeeded  him.  He  also  fa- 
vored the  Jesuits,  but  was  a  liberal  patron 
of  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  states  re- 
ceived from  him  great  privileges.  He 
died  in  1579.  Of  three  sons,  the  eldest, 
William  V,  the  Pious,  succeeded  him, 
and,  in  1596,  resigned  the  government  to 
his  eldest  son,  Ikuudmilian  I,  and  retired 
to  a  monastery.  Maximilian,  a  prince  of 
distinguished  abilities,  was  the  soul  of  the 
leajgue  fonned  against  the  Protestant 
union.  In  the  course  of  the  dO  years' 
war,  which  had  just  broken  out,  Maxi- 
milian was  invested,  by  the  emperor  Fer- 
dinand II  (1623),  with  the  dignity  of 
elector  palatine.  The  peace  of  West- 
phalia confirmed  Maximilian  in  the  elec- 
toral dignity  and  the  possession  of  the 
upper  palatinate,  in  return  for  the  renun- 
ciation of  Upper  Austria,  which  had  been 
pledged  to  him  for  13,000,000  florins,  ex- 
penses of  war ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  new  electorate,  the  eighth,  was  estab- 
lished for  the  palatinate  fine,  and  its  suc- 
cession to  the  title  and  territory  of  the 
original  electorate  was  settled,  in  case  of 
the  failure  of  the  line  of  William.  Max- 
imilian died  Sept  27, 1651,  after  a  reign 
of  55  yean.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Ferdinand  Maria,  who  was  succeed- 
ed, in  1679,  by  his  eldest  son,  Maximilian 
EmanueL  In  the  war  of  the  Spanish  suc- 
cession, the  elector  declared  for  F^rance. 
Afker  the  unfortunate  batde  at  Blenheim, 
Bavaria  was  treated  by  the  emperor 
as  a  conquered  country..  The  elector 
was  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire  in 
1706,  and  was  not  reinstated  in  his  gov- 
ernment till  the  peace  of  Badeh  (1714). 
After  hm  death,  m  1726,  Charies  Albert 
succeeded  him  in  the  e&ectonl  dignity. 
Although  he  had  sig^ied  the  praflmatic 
sanction  of  the  emperor  Chariea  VI,  yet, 
after  the  death  of  the  emperor,  and  the 
oegimung  of  the  fint  Sileaiaii  war,  lo 


ft>rtunate  hr  the  king  of  Prussia,  he 
claimed  the  whole  Austrian  territoiy, 
subjected  all  Upper  Austria,  assumed  the 
tide  o£  archduke  of  Austria,  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Prague  in  the  same  year  received 
homage  as  king  of  Bohemia,  and  was 
elected  emperor  of  Germany,  at  Frank- 
fort, 1742,  under  the  title  of  Charles  VIL 
But  here  his  fortune  began  to  decline. 
As  he  had  received  the  homage  of  Aus- 
tria and  Bohemia,  so,  after  Uie  sudden 
change  in  the  fortune  of  the  war  (1743)^ 
Maria  Theresa  obliged  the  states  of  Bava- 
ria, and  of  the  upper  palatinate,  to  swear 
allegiance  to  her.  Notwithstanding  hia 
alliance  with  the  landgrave  of  Hcsse- 
Cassel  and  Frederic  II  (1744),  and  the 
progress  of  the  Prussian  arms,  Charles 
was  compelled,  by  tiie  superior  talent  of 
the  Austrian  general,  Charles  of  Lorraine, 
to  expose  Bavaria.  He  did  not  live  to 
see  the  end  of  die  war,  but  died  Jan.  20, 
1745.  His  son  and  successor,  Maximilian 
Josep^i  III,  who  also  assumed,  at  first, 
the  title  of  archdvke  of  Austria,  made 
peace  with  Austria  soon  after,  at  Fussea 
(April  22, 1745),  became  one  of  the  guar- 
antees of  the  pragmatic  sanction,  prom* 
ised  the  curchduke  Francis  his  vote  in  the 
election  of  einperor,  and  received,  in  re- 
turn, all  the  Bavarian  territories  which 
had  been  conquered  by  Austria.  Maxi- 
milian Joseph  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
the  good  of^his  country.  He  encouraged 
agricuhure,  manufiicture8,muung;  regu- 
lated the  judicial  estahliBhments,  the  po- 
lice, the  ftnmces,  and  institutions  for 
instruction ;  the  sciences  were  promoted 
by  the  foundation  of  the  academy  of  sci- 
ences at  Munich,  in  1759,  and  the  fine 
arts  found  in  him  a  liberal  protector.  He. 
himself  without  children,  confirmed  all 
the  contracts  reiatinc  to  the  inheritance, 
which  had  been  made  with  the  electoral 
line  of  the  palatinate  smce  the  treaty  of 
Pavia  (1329\  In  compliance  with  the 
treaties  of  tne  house  of  Wittekbach,  as 
well  as  with  the  terms  of  the  peace  of 
Westphalia,  the  right  of  succesnon  in 
Bavaria  reverted,  undeniably,  to  the  elec- 
tor of  the  palatinate,  since  the  Wittels- 
bach-Bavanan  line  became  extinct  on 
the  death  of  Maximilian  Joseph,  dOth  of 
Dec,  1777.  Austria  then  laid  claim  to 
Lower  Bavaria,  and  attempted  to  support 
her  demands  by  arms,  without  any  pr^vi* 
ous  declaration  of  war.  Charies  Theo- 
dore, being  without  children,  was  per- 
suaded to  sisn  a  treaiy  (Jan.  3  ana  14, 
1778),  formamr  renouncing  the  Bavarian 
sooceasion.  BatthedukeofDeux-Pont% 
uncle  of  the  veigning  king,  the  nearett 
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•fnate  and  i^esninptive  heir,  encoaraged 
D7  Frederic  II,  renised  to  aeknowled^ 
ttot  renunciadon.  This  was  the  origin 
€i  the  war  of  the  Bavarian  succession, 
which  was  terminated,  without  bloodshed 
(owing  chiefly  to  the  Russian  declaration 
of  war  against  Austria),  hythe  peace  of 
Teachen,  May  13, 1779.  The  possession 
of  BaTaria,  m>m  which  Austria  obtained 
only  the  Innviertel,  with  Braunau  (800 
square  miles),  was  secured  to  the  elector 
palatine  of  Eiairaria,  according  to  the  iara- 
uj  compacts.  By  this  union  of  the  Ba- 
Tsrian  dommions,  the  eighth  electorate 
became  extinct,  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  peace  of  Westphalia.  In  1784, 
how«Ter,  the  possession  of  Bavaria  again 
became  an  object  of  desire  at  Vienna, 
and  an  exchange  was  proposed,  which 
had  been  already  a  subject  of  negotiation 
in  the  beginning  of  the  centuiy.  The 
gmperPT  Joseph  II  proposed  to  the  elec- 
tee to  exchange  Bavaria  for  the  Austrian 
Nedieriands  (excluding  Luxemburg  and 
Xamur),  and  the  sum  of  3,000,000  flor- 
ins lor  himself  and  the  duke  of  Deux- 
Poats,  ^mth  the  title  of  king  of  BuTvunthf. 
This  project,  though  fkvored  by  Kusaa, 
was  disappointed  by  the  firmness  of  the 
duke  of  Denx-Ponts.  who,  encouraged 
I7  the  protection  or  Prussia,  declared 
"  that  he  would  never  consent  to  barter 
away  the  inheritance  of  his  ancestors.'' 
The  zeal  with  which  Frederic  II  adopted 
the  cause  of  Bavaria,  induced  the  cabinet 
of  Vienna  to  relinquish  the  plan,  and  to 
declare,  at  the  same  time,  ^that  there 
never  had  been  and  never  would  be  any 
intention  of  a  forced  exchange.'*  (See 
League  of^  Princes,)  The  reign  of 
Charles  Theodore  was  remarkable  for 
the  rise  of  the  Mumnati  ^q.  v.)  in  Bava- 
ria, for  the  processes  agamst  them,  and 
die  revival  of  Jesuitism.  During  these 
troubles,  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  con- 
tinua&y  more  and  more  restrained,  and  a 
period  of  intellectual  darimess  appeared 
u>  be  about  to  commence.  In  the  war 
of  the  French  revolution,  the  elector  sent 
his  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  empire. 
The  palatinate  sufiered  much,  an<^  in 
1796,  Bavaria  itself  became  the  theatre 
of  war.  At  this  crisiB  (Feb.  16,  17991 
Chariea  Theodore  died  without  issue,  and 
the  Sulzbach  brandi  of  the  line  of  the 
palatinate  became  extinct  with  him.  The 
duke  Maximilian  Joseph  of  Deux-Ponts 
came  into  posseacdon  cv  all  th^  Bavarian 
tfmtorie&  The  peace  of  Luneville  (Feb. 
9, 1801)  put  an  end  to  the  renewed  war, 
and  its  most  important  article— the  cession 
of  the  left  bonk  of  the  Rhine  to  France^ 


essentially  aflected  Bavaria.  Whilst  it 
lost  all  its  possessions  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  and  also  the  lands  of  the  pa- 
latinate on  the  right  bank,  it  obtained,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  an  imperial  edict,  an 
indemnification,  by  which  it  gained,  in 
addition  to  the  amount  lost,  a  surplus  of 
2109  square  miles,  and  216,000  uihabitants. 
The  political  importance  of  Bavaria,  with 
respect  to  Austria  as  weU  as  to  France,  was 
more  fiilly  displayed  in  tiie  war  of  1805. 
When  Austria  resumed  hostilities  aniinst 
France,  she  required  the  elector  of  Bava- 
ria to  unite  his  troops  with  the  Austrian 
army,  and  refiised  to  allow  him  to  remain 
neutral,  "which  (as  the  emperor  Fran- 
cis wrote  to  the  elector.  Sept  3,  1804) 
France  herself  would  only  suffer  as  long 
as  she  should  find  it  expedient"  Bava- 
ria, however,  did  not  find  it  accordant 
with  its  own  interests  to  place  itself  en- 
tirely in  the  power  of  Austria.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  the  elector  joined 
the  French  with  about  30,000  troops,  and 
the  peace  of  Presburg  annexed  to  his 
dominions  10,595  square  miles,  and 
1,000,000  inhabitants,  and  conferred  on 
him  the  dignity  of  kine ;  in  retum  fi>r 
which,  he  ceded  Wfirzburg,  which  was 
erected  into  an  electorate,  in  the  place  of 
Salzburg.  The  king  of  Bavaria,  like  the 
rulers  of  Wftrtemberg  and  Baden,  now 
assumed  sovereignty  over  the  lands  of 
the  nobility  of  tli^  empire  within  his  bor- 
ders. The  political  connexion  recentiy 
formed  with  France  vras  confirmed  l^ 
the  marriage  of  the  princess  Augusta, 
daughter  of  the  king,  with  Eugene  Na- 
pollen,  viceroy  of  ItSy,  son-in-law  of  the 
French  emperor.  An  immediate  conse- 
quence of  this  alliance  was  the  exchange 
of  Berg,  which  Bavaria  surrendered  to 
Napoleon,  for  Anspach,  which  Prussia 
had  given  up  to  France  in  exchange  for 
Hanover,  and  finally,  what  was  most  im- 
portant, the  signing  of  the  confederation 
of  the  Rhine  (July  12,  1806),  in  which 
Bavaria  promised  to  bring  into  the  field 
90,000  troops,  and  to  fbrti^  Augsburs 
and  Lindau.  Thereupon,  the  king  of 
Bavaria  was  obliged  to  take  part  in  the 
war  against  Prussna,  in  1806,  and  in  the 
war  against  Austria,  in  1809,  one  of  the 
consequences  of  which  was  the  revolution 
of  Tyrol.  After  its  termination,  Bavaria 
received  important  additions,  partly  at  the 
expense  of  Austria,  partly  by  trefities  of 
exchange  with  Wfirtemberg  and  Wfirz- 
burg.— When,  m  1812,  the  war  between 
France  and  Russia  broke  out,  Bavaria 
sent  anew  its  whole  proportion  of  troops 
to  the  French  army.     Insignificant  re- 
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tnains  only  of  the  80,000  BayBiians  re- 
turned in  the  spriog  of  1813.  Maxunil- 
ian  Joseph,  DotwithManding  this  sacrifice, 
placed  fresh  troops  under  the  command 
of  Napoleon  as  the  protector  of  the  con- 
federation of  the  Bnine,  when  the  new 
campaign  was  opened,  near  the  close  of 
Apru.  This  army  also  suffered  great 
losses,  but  distinguished  itself  with  its 
wonted  bravery,  under  the  command  of 
marshal  Oudinot.  It  eufiered  particularly 
in  the  battles  of  Luckau  and  Grossbeeren 
(1813).  At  this  time,  the  whole  poUtical 
system  of  Bavaria  was  suddenly  changed. 
Whilst  the  French  army  of  observation 
was  formed  at  Wiirzburg,  under  Au- 
gereau,  a  Bavarian  corps  of  observation 
was  placed  on  the  Inn,  over  against  a 
division  of  the  Austrian  army.  For  a 
long  time,  both  corps  remained  inactive. 
The  departure  of  the  corps  of  Augereau, 
by  which  Bavaria  was  exposed  in  its  most 
vulnerable  point,  accelerated  tlie  resolu- 
tion of  its  kinff.  The  Bavarian  general 
Wrede  concluded  an  armistice  with  the 
Austrian  general  Frimont,  October  6,  at 
Kied,  which  was  followed  by  a  proclama- 
tion, October  15,  by  which  the  king  of 
Bavaria  abandoned  the  confederation  of 
the  Rhine,  and  turned  his  forces  against 
France.  In  tbis  convention,  his  present 
territories,  with  full  sovereignty,  were 
assured  to  the  king,  and  a  sufficient 
indemnification  for  those  lands  which 
should  be  made  over  to  Austria.  At  the 
same  time,  Wrede,  as  commander-in- 
chief,  united  the  Austrian  corps  with  his 
own,  and  turned  the  Bavarian  arms 
against  the  French,  in  the  battle  of  Ha- 
nau.  In  1815,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
new  war,  the  present  king,  then  crown- 
prince,  took  tlie  command  of  the  national 
army.  Meanwhile,  the  congress  of  Vi- 
enna, and,  more  particularly,  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  statutes  of  the  German  diet 
(as  well  as  the  different  interests  originat- 
ing fix)m  the  new  European,  and  espe- 
cially the  new  German  system  of  states), 
had  g^ven  sufficient  opportunity  to  the 
Bavarian  government  for  the  develope- 
ment  of  its  system  of  diplomacy.  Bava- 
ria has  jealously  maintained  its  station  as 
an  independent  sovereign  state.  Since 
1825,  Bavaria  has  been  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Louis  I,  the  most  tiberal  of  the 
German  princes.  He  has  hitherto  acted 
with  much  energy. — ^Bavaria  was  erected 
into  a  kingdom  in  1805,  and  is  now  one 
of  the  most  considerable  of  the  secondary 
states  of  Europe.  It  is  composed  of  the 
ffreater  part  of  the  circles  of  Bavaria  and 
Pranconia,  port  of  Suabia,  and,  on  the 


west  side  of  the  Rhine,  embraces  the 
greater  part  of  that  portion  of  the  circle 
of  Upper  Rhine   included  in   the    late 
French  department  of  Mont  Tonnerre. 
Exclusive  of  the  part  west  of  the  Rhine, 
it  is  bounded  N.  by  Hesse-Daniistadt, 
Hesse-Cassel,  and  the  Saxon  principalities 
of  Meiningen,  Hildburghausen,   Coburg 
and  Reuss,  and  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  ; 
E.  and  S.  by  Austria,  and  W.  by  Wfir- 
temberg,  Baden  and  Hesse-Darmstadt. — 
The  kingdom  of  Bavaria  is  divided  into  the 
8  followm^  circles : — Iser,  Upper  Maine, 
Lower  Mame,  Rezat,  Regen,  Upper  Dan- 
ube, Lower  Danube,  Rhine.    The  last  is 
on  tlie  west  side  of  the  river  Rhine. — 
This   kingdom    contains  32,000  square 
miles  and  3,800,000  inhabitants.     Its  ar- 
my is  53,900  strong,  of  whom  35,800 
form  the  seventh  corps  (Parmie  of  the 
German  confederacy.     Its  public   debt 
amounted,  in  Sept,  1824,  to  103,157,859 
florins ;  the  income  was,  at  the  samer  time, 
29,1324260   florins.     The  present  king, 
Louis,  endeavors,  with  much  zeal,  to  in- 
troduce economy  into  the  expenses  of 
the  government:  he  has  diminished  the 
stanmng  army,  and  discharged  many  ofli- 
cers  fi^m  the   civil    government. — ^The 
various  inhabitants  of  this  country  differ 
very  much  in  their  character,  the  Bava- 
rian, irom  the  highlands  near  Tyrol,  and 
the  Franconian,  in  the  north  part  of  the 
kingdom,  bemg  as  unlike  as  any  two  Ger- 
mans probably  can  be ;  and  the  diflerent 
parts  of  this  young  kingdom  have  been  so 
recently  united,  Siat  it  is  not  possible  to 
speak  of  any  character  as  common  to  its 
inhabitants.    The  native  of  Ujjper  Bava- 
ria is  hardy,  laborious,  sliort  in  stature. 
Many  portions  of  the  population  are  dis- 
tinguished by  mechanical  talent.     The 
exceUence  of  Frauenhofer's   telescopes 
and  Bader's  rail-road  is  generally  known. 
Munich  and  Nuremberg  have,  in  recent 
times,  produced  more  philosophical  instru- 
ments than  any  other  two  cities  of  Ger- 
many. {See  Munich,)    The  manufactures 
of  Bavaria  include  linen,  wooUen  and  cot- 
ton cloths,  iron,  flre-arms,  and  other  arti- 
cles, designed  chiefly  for  the  supply  of 
domestic  wants.    Glass,  paper,  clocks  and 
hard  ware  are  also  made  in  several  of  the 
principal  towns.    The  common  language 
of  Bavaria,  of  course,  is  German ;  but  the 
dialects  vary  much,  from  the  strong  Fran- 
conian £^x>ken  in  Wflrzbmg  to  the  broad 
Swiss  dialect  in  Lindau.    At  the  head  of 
each  of  the  circles,  into  which  the  kuigdom 
is  divided,  stands  a  general  commissioner 
( Crcntral  £rei9comnn$sair\  with  great  pow- 
er, chiefly  of  an  executive  character.    A 1  i 
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!fae  kfwer  courts,  manicipal  magistnitea, 
TiUa^  officers,  &c^  are  under  his  control 
Tlie/iidiciaiy  consists  of  a  high  court  of 
appeal  [Ober  JipptUaJtUms  Genchi\  at  Mu- 
nki;  also  a  court  of  appeal  for  each 
dide,  and  the  inferior  courts,  Th&  Codex 
juris  Baearid  has  been  in  force  since 
Jan.  1,  181 1»  The  penal  code  is  now 
andef  reTision.  A  complete  code  is  also 
in  prepaiation.  (See  Peuerhach)  The 
cjLecutiTe  consists  of  a  privy  council, 
called  Gehtime  Rathj  composed  of  4  min- 
isters of  state,  the  4  crown-officers,  and 
6om  12  to  16  other  members,  who  delib- 
erate in  3  sections  on  the  affairs  of  the 
kdnsdom.  The  afibirs  of  the  Catholics 
ID  mt  kingdom  are  regulated  by  the  con- 
coidat  concluded  with  Pius  Vll,  Jan.  5, 
1817,  which,  in  1821,  was  promulgated 
as  die  law  of  the  land.  Those  of  the 
Protestants  are  under  the  direction  of  a 
general  conmstory.  The  two  sects  hye 
witfaoQt  contention.  The  circumstance 
that  the  queen  of  the  late  king  was  a 
Protestant  (as  is  also  tlie  present  queen, 
if  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken)  had  a 
most  beneficial  influence.  In  the  smaller 
cottocO  of  the  German  diet,  Bavaria  has 
the  third  place,  and  in  the  plenum  has 
5wir  Totes.  (See  Gennan  Vonfederacy,) 
Education  made  much  progress  under 
the  goTemment  of  the  late  Maximilian 
Joseph,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the 
fvesem  king,  who  has  manifested  liberal 
1VWS,  on  many  occasions,  more  openly 
than  any  prince  of  the  continent  now 
li?ing,  will  continue  to  give  it  the  aid  of 
the  goremment.  Many  seminaries  for 
the  tTBininff  of  instructers  have  been 
erected,  and  the  academy  of  sciences  at 
Munich,  with  the  three  universities  at 
Manich,  Wurzburg  and  Erlangen,  pro- 
duce the  best  results.  (See  Mumck, 
ffmrzbwr^  and  ErUmgenJ)  The  first  of 
these  universities  contains  nearly  2000 
itudents,  whilst  the  medical  department 
of  Wurzbwg  is  considered  one  of  the 
first  in  Europe.  Agriculture  and  indus- 
try in  general  have  received,  since  the 
reign  of  Maximilian,  much  attention. 
Several  institutions  for  promoting  them 
have  been  established,  including  agricul- 
tural seminaries,  in  which  those  young 
men  who  prepare  themselves  for  village 
school-masters  learn  gardeninff,  &c.  A 
festival  was  instituted  by  Maximilian, 
feneially  called  the  October  festival^  at 
which  prizes  are  asngned,  by  order  of 
the  kin^,  for  the  best  specimens  of  am- 
Qiitural  produce,  the  best  cattle,  &c. 
There  are  also  races  connected  with  this 
eelebcation.     The  present   king,  when 


crown-piince,  was  a  libend  patron  of  the 
fine  arts,  and  still  afifords  them  much 
encouragement.  As  Bavaria  is  entirely 
an  inland  country,  and  haft  no  great  river 
crossing  it,  its  commercial  resources  could 
be  fully  developed  only  in  case  of  a  per- 
fectly firee  intercourse  between  dl  the 
German  states;  to  obtain  which,  efforts 
have  several  times  been  made,  but,  un- 
happily, in  vain.  A  great  canal,  near 
Nuremberg,  has  been  sometimes  spoken 
of,  to  unite,  by  means  of  small  rivers,  tJie 
Rhine  and  Danube,  a  work  begun  |)V 
Charlemagne :  the  traces  of  his  woric,  still 
remainiug,  are  called  fossa  Carolina : 
but  tlie  expense  would  be  great  for  so 
small  a  kingdom,  and  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  commerce  carried  on  in  this 
wa^  would  be  considerable,  depending, 
as  It  would,  u}K)n  so  many  goveinments, 
from  the  Turkish  to  that  of  the  Nether- 
lands.— ^Accorduig  to  Rudhart,  Bavaria 
contains  1384  noble  families.  Agriculture 
is  the  chief  branch  of  industry.  Bavarian 
beer  is  excellent. 

Bavarioj  constitution  of.  Like  most  of 
the  states  of  the  middle  ages,  Bavaria  had 
its  constitution.  No  other  state  of  Ger- 
many has  so  complete  a  collection  of 
works  relating  to  its  ancient  form  of  gov- 
ernment The  estates  consisted,  as  usual, 
of  the  three  classes — ^die  prelates,  among 
whom  the  university  had  the  first  rank ; 
the  nobility,  and  the  burgesses.  Their 
privile^s  were  great,  but  early  lost  by 
dissension  among  themselves.  The  last 
diet  was  holden  in  1669.  A  committee 
of  the  estates  arrogated  the  privileges  be- 
longing to  the  whole  body ;  the  seculari- 
zation of  the  ecclesiastical  establishments, 
in  1803,  made  the  old  constitution  still 
more  inefiicient,  and,  in  1808,  the  sys- 
tem of  the  estates  was  abolished;  but 
an  order  was  issued.  May  1  of  the  same 
year,  instituting  a  new  constitution.  The 
king  of  Bavaria  was  the  first  among  the 
sovereigns  of  Germany  to  fulfil  the  prom- 
ise contained  in  the  thirteenth  article  of 
the  ordinances  of  the  German  confedera- 
tion, which  assures  the  people  that  they 
shall  receive  constitutional  forms  of  gov-  • 
emmenu  The  king  promulgated  the 
new  representative  constitutioti  May  26, 
1818.  The  system  of  the  two  chambers 
has  been  adopted.  The  chamber  of 
peers,  or,  as  tliey  are  called  in  Bavaria, 
Ileichs  Rathe  (counsellors  of  the  realm), 
consists  of  the  princes,  the  crown-officers, 
2  archbishops,  tlie  16  seniors  of  the  fami  • 
lies  which  were  formeriy  members  of  the 
German  empire,  1  bishop,  appointed  by 
the  king,  the  president  or  the  Protestant 
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eon&BBtoiy,  besides  15  hereditary  peers, 
and  12  who  hold"  their  stations  for  life, 
chosen  by  the  king.  The  lower  cham- 
ber consists  of  14  representatives  of 
the  lower  nobility,  1  representative  of 
each  of  the  three  universities  of  the  king- 
dom, 9  representatives  of  the  Catholic,  and 
5  of  the  Protestant  clergy,  3  of  Munich. 
1  of  Augsburg,  1  of  Nuremberg,  24  of  all 
the  other  cities  and  martcet-pkces,  and 
56  of  the  land-owners  (not  noblemen). 
The  elections  in  the  cities  are  badly  con- 
ducted, OS  they  are  in  tlie  hands  of  the 
city  councils,  the  mayors,  &c.  Another 
great  fauh  is,  that  the  amount  of  property 
required  in  a  representative  is  so  great, 
tliat  whole  districts  are  excluded  from 
representation.  The  rights  which  tlie 
representatives  have  are  not  altogether 
insignificant;  yet  there  are  many  other 
tilings  wanted,  as,  a  perfectly  free  press, 
and  many  real  guarantees  of  freedom,  be- 
fore we  can  speak  of  it  as  actuaUy  existing 
in  Bavaria.  The  ministers  are  responsi- 
ble, and  yet  their  power  is  unconstitution- 
ally great  It  would  not  be  very  difficult 
for  tibe  Bavarian  government  to  do  any 
thing  they  pleased,  without  encountering 
mony  constitutional  obstacles.  The  first 
meeting  of  the  representatives  was  held 
Feb.  4,  1819.  There  is  1  representative 
for  about  35,000  souls.  The  constitu- 
tion is  a  granted  one,  viz.,  given  by  the 
king,  not  a  compact  between  two  parties, 
die  people  and  the  ruler.  It  promises 
liberty  and  equal  rights  to  all  religions, 
and  also  freedom  of  the  press,  which, 
however,  no  American  or  Englishman 
would  cidl  truly  free.  Bond-service  is 
abolished.  The  king  appoints  the  presi- 
dent of  the  representatives. 

Bavius,  Marcus,  and  M  j:vius  ;  still  no- 
torious as  two  miserable  poets  and  pre* 
sumptuous  critics,  satirizea  by  Vii^l. 

Bawdt-House  ;  a  house  of  ill  fame,  td 
which  persons  of  both  sexes  resort  for 
sexual  mtercourse.  Such  houses,  under 
the  name  ofbrotiuls  or  atewSf  are  licensed 
by  the  laws  of  some  countries.  They 
were  formeriy  licensed  in  England,  from 
the  reign  of  Henry  II  to  tlie  uist  year  of 
Henry  VIII,  when  they  were  suppressed 
by  sound  of  trumpet,  with  as  great  cere- 
mony as  the  religious  houses.  The  laws 
of  most  civilized  countries  prohibit  the 
keeping  of  bawdy-houses,  as  tending  not 
only  to  tlie  corruption  of  morals  and 
manners,  but  also  to  a  breach  of  the  peace, 
•3J  bringing  together  disorderiy  and  ▼!- 
cioim  people.  The  keephig  of  such  a 
bouse  is  mdiotable  at  the  common  law, 
and  80  is  the  frequenting  of  it ;  but  these 


ofifences  are,  most  genersQy,  the  subjects 
of  positive  statutes.  In  some  parts  of 
Europe,  such  houses  are  licensed,  and 
under  die  care  of  the  medical  police. 

Baxter,  Andrew;  an  ingenious  philos- 
opher and  metaphysician.    He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Aberdeen,  and  was  educated  at 
King's  college  in  that  city:;  afrer  which 
he  was  employed  as  a   private    tutor. 
About  1730,  he  published  an  Enquiry  into 
tlie  Nature  of  the  Human  Soul ;  wherein 
the  Immateriality  of  the  Soul  is  evinced 
from  the  Principles  of  Reason  and  Plii- 
losophy.    This  work  was  applauded  by 
Warburton,  and  obtained  for  Uie  author  a 
high  reputation;  though  his  arguments, 
which  are  founded  on  the  via  inertiet  of 
matter,  have  since  been  controverted  by 
Hume  and  Colin  Maclauiin.    In  1741,  he 
went  abroad  with  one  of  his  pupils,  and 
remained  for  some  years  at  Utrecht,  where 
he  contracted  an  acquaintance  with  some 
of  the  Dutch  literati     He  returned  to 
Scotland  in  1747,  and  resided  at  Whit- 
tingham,  in  East  Lothian,  where  he  died 
in  1750,  aged  63^    He  was  the  author  of 
a  Latin  treatise,  entitled  Matho  sive  Cos- 
motheoria  puerUia  Diaiofrua,  which  he  af- 
terwards translated  intoEnglish,  and  pub- 
lished in  2  vols.  12mo. 

Baxter,  Richard,  the  most  eminent 
of  the  English  nonconformm^  divines 
of  the  17th  century,  was  bom  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Rowton  in  1615.    The  example 
of  his  father,  who  was  accused  of  Puri- 
tanism, gave  him  a  serious  turn  ver^  early 
in  life.    After  receiving  his  education,  he 
was  sent  to  London,  under  the  patronage 
of  sir  Henry  Herbert  master  of  the  revels : 
but  he  soon  rettuned  into  the  country 
with  a  view  to  smdy  divinity,  and,  in  163o, 
received  ordination  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land.   The  imposition  of  the  oath  of  uni- 
versal approbation  of  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  church  of  England,  usu- 
ally termed  the  et  cosUra  oath,  detached 
him  and  many  others  fifom  the  establish- 
menL    When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  he 
sided  with  the  parliament,  and,  after  the 
batde  of  Naseby,  accepted  the  appointment 
of  chaplain  to  colonel  Whalley's  regiment 
He  is  said  to  have  been,  the  whole  of  this 
time,  a  friend  to  the  establishment,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  notions,  and  to  have  re- 
pressed sectaries  as  much  as  he  was  able. 
In  1647,  he  retired,  in  conseouence  of  ill- 
health,  from  his  militaiy  chaiJainship,  and, 
when  he  recovered,  opposed  the  measures 
of  those  in  power,  and  preached  urgemly 
against  the  covenant*    He  even  endeav- 
ored to  persuade  the  soldiery  not  to  en- 
eouBter  the  Scottidi  troops  who  came 
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HdD  die  kingdom  with  Charles  IT,  aiid 
hesitated  Bot  to  express  an  open  dislike 
to  die  usurpation  or  Cromwell,  whom  he 
tMf  in  a  conference  very  cfaaracteristic 
ofbodi  paitiesy  that  the  people  of  England 
deemed  the  ancient  monarchy  a  blessing. 
The  fret  is^  that  B.,  with  many  riore 
zealoiis  refigttfus  partisans,  held  civD  hb- 
I  city  to  be  of  secondary  consequence  to 
w^  be  esteemed  true  religion,  and  ap- 
Dfais^  fiom  the  tenor  of  a  sermon  which 
he  preached  before  Cromwell,  to  have 
deemed  the  toleradon  of  separatists  and 
s^ctancs  the  grand  evil  of  his  government. 
Aner  the  restoration,  he  was  made  one 
(?f  fhe  king's  ch^lains,  and  a  commis-* 
soofT  of  the  Savoy  conference,  to  draw 
ap  the  reformed  liturgy.  The  active 
peraecotion  of  the  Nonconformists  soon 
^Jhwed ;  and,  upon  the  passing  of  the 
aft  against  conventicles,  he  retired,  and 
preached  more  or  less  openly,  as  die  act 
was  more  or  less  rigidly  enforced.  After 
the  aecesaoD  of  James  11,  in  1685,  he 
vas  anrested  for  some  passages  in  his 
Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  sup- 
posed hostile  to  Episcopacy,  and  was 
tried  for  sedition.  The  violence  of  Jef^ 
faies,  who  would  neither  hear  the  ao- 
cwed  nor  his  counsel,  produced  a  verdict 
€if  gnUty  on  the  most  frivolous  grounds. 
He  was  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprison- 
meat  and  a  heavy  penalty,  which,  afler 
a  Aort  confinement,  the  kins  remitted, 
probably  with  some  degree  of  compunc- 
tjoB  for  the  manner  of  its  infliction. 
Henceftuward,  B.  lived  in  a  retired 
maaner  till  his  death,  in  1691.  His  wife 
cbeezfiilly  shared  all  his  suflerings  on  the 
scoce  of  conscience,  both  in  and  out  of 
jiisoD.  The  character  of  B.  was  formed 
by  his  age ;  his  fiuling  was  subtle  and 
eoonoversial  theolosy;  his  excellence, 
practical  piety.  In  divmitv,  he  sought  to 
eaoibiilah  a  resdn^-place  between  strict 
Calvinjsm  and  hi^-church  Arminianism, 
by  the  admission  of  elecdon,  and  the  re* 
jectioa  of  reprobation.  Christ  died  for 
some  especially,  and  for  all  generaUy : 
th^  is  to  say,  all  possess  the  nieans  of 
Ealvation.  A  body  called  Baxtervans  long 
acknowledged  these  distinctions,  and  the 
aoaconfbnnist  clergy,  after  the  revolu- 
tioo,  were  divided  between  this  body,  the 
jKue  Calvinists,  and  the  high-church  pas- 
sve-obe&nt  Arminians.  B.  was  a  vo- 
lominous  writer:  his  Saints'  £verlastinff 
Rest,  and  the  Call  to  the  Unconverted 


bnre  been  extraordinarily  popular. 

BATADi:£a,  in  die  East  Indies;  v< 
pis,  fimn  10  to  17  years  of  age,  who  are 


young 


matracted  in  dancing,  ain^ng^  and  acting 


little  plays.  They  are  imder  the  care  of 
matronfi,  who  are  experienced  in  all  female 
arts,  and  particularly  in  that  of  pleasing. 
These  select  from  the  lowest  classes  of 
die  people  the  most  beautiful  girls,  of 
seven  or  ei^ht  years  of  af;e,  secure  dieni, 
by  inoculation,  from  the  disfiguring  conse- 
Quences  of  the  small-pox,  and  instruct 
ihem  in  all  the  arts  of  their  profession, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  amuse  the  rich, 
and  minister  to  their  passions.  Their 
presence  is  considered  necessary,  even  at 
the  smallest  entertainments.  If  any  of  the 
spectators  desires  to  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  talents  of  a  bayadeer, 
only  a  hint  is  needed.  For  a  girl  of  the 
greatest  attractions,  the  matron  to  whom 
euie  belongs  receives  a  hundred  rupees  for 
an  evening,  and  as  much  for  a  night, 
besides  a  present  for  the  girl.  Afler  their 
17th  year,  when  their  firat  channs  have 
faded,  they  retire  to  a  pagoda  (the  temple 
of  their  idols),  under  the  protection  of  the 
Bramins,  but  not,  like  public  giris  in  Eu- 
rope, to  become  devotees.  They  continue 
to  exercise  their  profession  in  the  teniple, 
and  what  they  gain  belongs  to  the  Bra- 
mins, who  give  them  food  and  shelter. 
Tlieir  profession  is  not  thought  infamous 
in  India. 

Batamo,  or  St,  Salvador  ;  a  town  of 
Cuba,  on  a  river  which  forms  a  port  on 
the  S.  £.  coast;  520  miles  E.  S.  E.  Ha- 
vannah ;  Ion.  7iP  55^  W. ;  lat  QOP  46^  N. ; 
population  estimated  at  12,000.  The 
town  is  about  20  miles  distant  from  the 
port  It  gives  name  to  a  channel  situated 
between  the  main  land  of  Cuba  and  the 
islands  called  the  Queen^s  Gardens. 

Batard,  PieiTe  du  Terrail,  chevalier 
de,  called  the  knight  without  fear  and  wUk- 
<mt  rqn'oach,  bom  in  1476,  in  the  castic  of 
Bayard,  near  Grenoble,  was  one  of  the 
most  spodess  characters  of  the  middle 
a^es.  He  was  simple  and  modest ;  a  true 
friend  and  tender  lover ;  pious,  humane 
and  magnanimous.  The  family  of  Ter- 
rail, to  which  he  belonged,  was  one  of  the 
most  ancient  in  Dauphine,  and  was  cele- 
brated for  nobility  and  valor.  Young  B^ 
educated  under  the  eyes  of  his  uncle 
Georffe  of  Terrail,  bishop  of  Grenoble, 
early  imbibed,  in  the  school  of  this  wor- 
thy prelate,  the  virtues  which  distinguish- 
ea  him  afterwards.  At  the  age  of  13,  he 
was  received  among  the  pages  of  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  the  ally  of  France. 
Charles  YIII,  who  saw  him  at  Lyons,  in 
the  suite  n£  this  prince,  was  struck  with 
the  dexterity  with  which  the  youtii  man- 
aged his  horse :  he  begged  htm  of  the 
duke,  and  committed  him  to  the  care  of 
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Paul  of  Luxemburg,  count  de  Li^y. 
The  tournaments  were  his  first  field  of 
:loiy.  At  the  age  of  18,  he  accompanied 
Jharles  VIII  to  Italy,  and  distmguished 
himself  greatly  in  the  battle  at  Verona, 
where  he  took  a  standard.  At  tlie  begin- 
ning of  tlie  reign  of  Louis  XII,  in  a  battle 
near  Milan,  be  pursued  the  fugitives  with 
such  eagerness,  that  he  entered  the  city 
with  tlicm,  and  was  taken  prisoner.  Lu- 
dovico  Sforza  returned  him  his  arms  and 
his  horse,  and  dismissed  him  without  ran- 
som. Whilst  the  French  were  in  Apu- 
lia, B.  defeated  a  Spanish  corps,  and 
made  their  leader,  don  Alonzo  ae  Soto- 
mayor,  prisoner.  He  treated  him  with 
generosity.  Sotomayor,  however,  not  only 
violated  his  parole  by  flight,  but  calum- 
niated B.,  who,  according  to  the  custom 
of  that  time,  challenged  him,  and  killed 
him.  Aflerwards,  like  Horatius  Codes, 
he  defended  a  bridge  over  the  Garigliano 
singly  against  the  Spaniards,  and  saved 
the  rrench  army  by  checking  the  advance 
of  tlie  victorious  enemy.  For  this  exploit, 
he  received  as  a  coat  of  arms  a  porcupine, 
with  the  motto  Vires  agnUnis  unus  habet. 
He  distinguished  himself  equaUy  against 
the  Genoese  and  the  Venetians.  When 
Julius  II  declared  liimself  asainst  France, 
B.  went  to  the  assistance  of  the  duke  of 
Ferrara.  He  did  not  succeed  in  his  plan 
of  taking  the  pope  prisoner;  but  he  re- 
fused, with  indignation,  an  ofier  made  to 
betray  him.  Being  severely  wounded  at 
the  assault  of  Brescia,  he  was  carried  into 
the  house  of  a  nobleman,  who  had  fled, 
and  lefl  his  wife  and  two  daughters  ex- 
posed to  the  insolence  of  the  soldiers.  B. 
protected  the  family,  refused  the  reward 
of  2500  ducats,  which  they  offered  to  him, 
and  returned,  as  soon  as  he  was  cured, 
into  the  camp  of  Gaston  de  Foix,  before 
Ravenna.  In  an  engagement,  which 
ghortly  afler  ensued,  he  took  two  stand- 
ards from  the  Spaniards,  and  pursued  the 
fugitives.  Gaston,  the  hope  of  France, 
perished  through  his  neglect  of  the  advice 
of  B.  In  tiie  retreat  from  Pavia,  B.  was 
again  wounded.  He  was  carried  to  Gre- 
noble ;  his  hfe  was  in  danger.  *^  I  grieve 
not  for  death,"  he  said,  ^  but  to  die  on  my 
bed,  like  a  woman.**  In  the  war  com- 
menced by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  he 
displayed  beyond  the  Pyrenees  the  same 
talents,  the  same  heroism,  which  had  dis- 
tinguished him  beyond  the  Alps.  The 
fiital  reverses  which  imbittered  the  last 
years  of  Louis  XII  only  added  a  brighter 

ailendor  to  the    personal   gloiy  of  B. 
eniy  VIII  of  England,  in  alliance  with 
Ferdinand  and   Maximilian,  threatened 


Pjcardy  in  1513,  and  besieged  Terouane 
The  French  army  disgracefully  took  to 
flight.  B.,  with  his  accustomed  intrepid- 
ity, made  an  ineffectual  resistance  to  the 
enemy:  overpowered  by  superior  num- 
bers, his  troop  was  on  the  pomt  of  laying 
down  tlieir  arms,  when  B.,  perceiving  an 
English  officer  at  some  ojstance  from 
hun,  immediately  galloped  towards  him, 
presented  his  sword  to  his  breast,  and 
cried,  "  Yield,  or  die !"  The  Englishman 
surrendered  his  sword:  B.  immediately 
gave  him  his  own,  saying,  *<  I  am  Bayard, 
and  your  captive,  as  you  are  mine."  The 
boldness  and    ingenuity  of  tliis  action 

E leased  the  emperor  and  the  kins  of  Eng- 
md,  who  decided  that  B.  needed  no  ran- 
som, and  that  both  captives  were  released 
from  their  parole.  When  Francis  I  as- 
cended the  throne,  he  sent  B.  into  Dau- 
phin6,  to  open  for  his  army  a  passage  ovei 
the  Alps,  and  through  Piedmont  Pros- 
per Colonna  lay  in  wait  for  him  on  his 
march,  expecting  to  suiprise  him,  but  B. 
made  him  prisoner.  This  brilliant  exploit 
was  the  prelude  to  the  batde  of  Marigna- 
no,  in  which  B.,  at  the  side  of  the  kin^, 
performed  wonders  of  bravery,  and  deci- 
ded the  victory.  After  this  glorious  day, 
Francis  was  knighted  with  the  sword  of  B. 
When  Charies  V  invaded  Champagne, 
with  a  large  army,  and  threatened  to  pene- 
trate into  the  heart  of  France,  B.  defended 
the  weakly-fortified  town  of  Mezi^res 
against  every  assault,  until  the  dissensions 
of  the  hostile  leaders  compelled  them  to 
retreat.  B.  was  saluted  in  Paris  as  the  sav- 
ior of  his  country :  the  kine  bestowed  on 
him  the  order  of  St.  Michael,  and  a  compa- 
ny of  100  men,  which  he  was  to  command 
in  his  own  name — an  honor  which,  till 
then,  had  only  been  conferred  on  princes 
of  the  blood.  Soon  aflerwards,  Genoa 
revolted  from  France:  B's  presence  re- 
duced it  to  obedience.  But,  afler  the  sur- 
render of  Lodi,  fortune  chanffed,  and  the 
French  troops  were  expeUed  fix)m  their 
conquests.  Bonnivet  was  obhged  to  re- 
treat throu^  the  valley  of  Aosta ;  his  rear 
was  beaten,  and  himseli*severely  wounded, 
when  the  safety  of  the  army  was  com- 
mitted to  B.  It  was  necessary  to  pass  the 
Sesia  m  the  presence  of  a  superior  enemy, 
and  B.,  always  the  last  in  retreat,  vigor- 
ously attacked  the  Spaniards,  when  a 
stone,  firom  a  blunderbuss,  struck  his  right 
side,  and  shattered  his  back-bone.  The 
hero  fell,  exclaiming,  <<  Jesus,  my  God,  I 
am  a  dead  man !"  They  hastened  towards 
him.  "  Place  me  under  yon  tree,"  he  said, 
^  that  I  may  see  the  enemy."  For  want 
of  a  crucifix,  he  kissed  the  cross  of  hii 
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?word,  confessed  to  his  squire,  eouedhd 
his  ^rrants  and  his  friends,  bade  farewell 
to  his  kins  and  his  country,  and  died, 
Aprd  90;  1524,  snrronnded  by  friends  and 
enemies,  Tvho  all  shed  tears  of  admiration 
and  grie£  His  body,  which  remained  in 
the  hands  of  his  enemies,  was  embalmed 
by  them,  given  to  the  French,  and  interred 
in  a  choral  of  the  Minorites,  near  Greno- 
ble. His  monnment  consists  of  a  siniple 
bast,  with  a  liatin  inscription.  (See  JHnst, 
de  P.  Terrain  dit  le  Chevalier  Bayard 
mRM  Peur  et  9ans  Reproche,  by  Gavard 
de  Berrille,  new  edition,  Paris,  1624). 

Batard,  James  A.,  an  eminent  Ameri- 
can lawyer  and  politician,  was  bom  in 
Phibdeli^uay  in  17674  His  classical  edu- 
catkm  was  completed  at  Princeton  col- 
^ege^  In  the  year  1784,  he  engaged  in  the 
stndy  of  the  law,  and,  on  w  admission 
lO  the  bar,  settled  in  the  state  of  Delaware, 
wherehe  soon  acquired  considerable  prac- 
tice and  reputation.  A  few  years  after 
he  reached  nia  majority,  he  was  elected  a 
rpprcBcntatiTe  of  Delaware  in  congress. 
The  first  occasion,  on  which  he  particu- 
hriy  distinguished  himself,  was  the  ira- 
peMiunent  of  WiUiam  Blount,  a  senator 
of  the  U.  States.  Mr.  B.  was  chairman  of 
the  eommittee  of  eleven,  who  were  se- 
lected, hy  the  house  of  representatives,  to 
eoodoct  that  impeachment.  He  took  the 
dijef  and  a  very  brilliant  part  in  the  dis- 
evaaion  of  the  constitutional  questions 
wlwdi  arose  out  of  the  successful  plea  of 
theaocosed  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  senate. 
At  an  early  period  of  his  political  career, 
president  Aoams  offered  nim  the  post  of 
envoy  to  the  French  republic,  which  pru- 
dential reasons  induced  him  to  decline. 
Mr.  R  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  fed- 
eral party  in  congress  at  the  epoch  of  the 
election  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  the  office  of 
pmident.  In  the  memorable  contest  in 
the  house  of  representatives,  which  was 
produced  by  the  equality  of  votes  for  Mr. 
Je&ison  and  colonel  Burr,  he  finally 
prevailed  upon  his  political  coadjutors  to 
adopt  the  mode  of  proceeding  which  ena- 
bled the  friends  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  tri- 
unph.  Hostile  as  he  was  to  that  states- 
man, and  much  as  he  had  reason  to 
expect  of  personal  advantage  from  a  dif- 
ferent issne,  he  sacrificed  party  feeling 
and  ambitions  hope,  when  he  perceived 
that  the  peace  of  the  country  and  the 
itability  of  the  constitation  might  be  en- 
danfered  by  continuiug  the  struggle.  In 
Tiodebate  of  the  house  did  Mr.  B.  display 
haa  genius  more  than  in  that  which  pre- 
ceded the  repeal,  in  March,  1802,  of  the 
judiciary  bilL  A  volume  of  the  speeches 
VOL.  n.  2 


which  were  delivered  in  this  fiunous  con- 
troversy has  been  published.  It  was 
almost  universally  conceded  that  he  was 
the  ablest  advocate  of  the  system  or  or« 
ganization  which  was  destroyed.  He 
continued  in  the  house  of  representatives 
after  the  change  of  ad  ministration,  always 
conspicuous  for  his  sound  principles,  con^ 
stant  acutenes8,extensive  knowledge,  and 
manly,  copious  eloquence.  Elected  to  the 
senate  of  the  U.  States  by  the  legislature 
of  Delaware,  he  displayed,  for  several 
years,  in  that  assembly,  the  same  talents 
and  patriotism.  In  1812,  he  strenuously 
opposed  the  declaration  of  war  with  Great 
Britain.  President  Madison  selected  him 
as  one  of  the  commissioners  to  treat  for 
peace  under  the  proffered  mediation  of 
the  emperor  Alexander  of  Riissia.  He 
embarked  on  this  important  mission, 
which  had  not  been  sought  nor  expected 
by  himself  or  his  friends  for  him,  from 
the  port  of  Philadelphia,  May  6,  1813, 
and  arrived  at  St,  Petersburg  m  July  of 
that  year.  The  absence  of  the  emperor 
prevented  the  transaction  of  any  business, 
and,  when  all  hope  of  advancing  the  main 
object  seemed  idle,  Mr.  B.  proceeded 
(January,  1814)  by  land  to  Holland. 
There  he  learned  the  willingness  of  the 
British  court  to  treat  directly  with  the 
American  envoys.  Previously  to  the  arri- 
val of  his  colleagues,  who,  in  consequence 
of  this  annunciation,  were  despatched  by 
the  American  government,  ne  visited 
England.  At  the  proper  period,  he  re- 
paired to  Ghent,  which  was  ultimately 
chosen  as  the  scene  of  the  negotiations 
which  terminated  in  the  treaty  that  bears 
the  name  of  that  place.  His  share  in  the 
oral  discussions  and  the  written  corre- 
spondence with  the  British  plenipotentia- 
ries was  such  as  might  have  been  expect- 
ed from  his  peculiar  fitness  for  the  task 
of  negotiation.  On  the  conclusion  of  this 
business,  he  made  a  journey  to  Paris, 
where  he  remained  until  he  heard  of  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  of  his  ap- 
pointment as  envoy  to  the  court  of  St. 
Petersburg.  This  he  promptly  declined. 
It  was  his  intention,  txowever,  to  go  to 
England,  in  order  to  co-operate  in  the 
formation  of  a  commercial  treaty  with  the 
British  cabinet,  as  he  was  included  in  the 
commission  sent  for  that  purpose ;  but  an 
alarming  illness  put  an  end  to  every 
plan,  except  that  of  reaching  his  home  as 
early  as  possible.  He  embarked  at  Havre 
in  May,  1815,  in  a  state  of  the  most  pain- 
ful debility,  suffered  unfortunate  delays 
in  the  voyage,  and  arrived  in  the  U.  States 
only  to  <ue  in  the  arms  of  his  fiunily. 
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-Mr.  B.  was  a  logician  of  the  fint  order, 
poseessed  a  rich  and  ready  elocution,  and 
commanded  attention  as  well  by  his  fine 
4XHintenance  and  manly  peraon  as  his 
cogent  reasoning  and  comprehensive 
views.  He  acquired  a  reputation,  both  as 
a  lawyer  and  political  orator,  scarcely 
inferior  to  that  or  any  one  of  his  American 
contemporaries. 

Batle,  Pierre,  bom  at  Carlat,  in  tha 
county  of  Foix  (LAnguedoc),  in  1647, 
received  his  first  instruction  firom  his 
£uher,  a  Calvinistic  preacher.  He  gave 
early  proofe  of  an  astonishing  memMY, 
and  01  a  singular  vivacity  of  mind.  At 
the  age  of  19  years,  he  entered  the  college 
of  Puy-Laurens,  to  finish  his  studies. 
The  anlor  with  which  he  devoted  him- 
self to  them  weakened  his  constitution. 
All  books  were  eagerly  devoured  by  him ; 
his  taste  for  logic  led  him  particularly  to 
study  religious  controversies,  but  Amyofs 
Plutarch  and  Montaigne  were  his  favorite 
works.  The  latter  encouraged,  without 
doubt,  his  inclination  to  scepticism ;  per- 
haps both  contributed  to  give  to  his  st^le 
that  vivacity,  that  boldness  of  expression 
and  antique  coloring,  so  observable  in  it. 
In  Toulouse,  he  studied  philosophy  with 
the  Jesuits.  The  arguments  or  his  pro- 
fessor, and,  still  more,  his  friendlv  discus- 
sions with  a  Catholic  j>rie8t,  who  dwelt 
near  him,  confiimed  his  doubts  of  the 
orthodoxy  of  Protestantism,  so  that  he  re- 
solved to  change  his  reli^on.  His  con- 
version was  a  triumph  to  the  Catholics. 
His  family,  however,  tried  all  means  to 
regain  him,  and,  after  17  months,  he  re- 
turned to  his  old  faith.  In  oider  to 
escape  from  the  punishment  of  perpetual 
exconmiunication,  which  the  Catholic 
church  then  pronounced  against  apostates, 
he  went  to  Gfeneva,  and  uence  to  Copet, 
where  count  Dohna  intrusted  him  vnth 
rne  eauc^ciun  of  his  sons,  and  where 
lie  studit;d  tlie  philosophy  of  Des  Cartes. 
But,  afler  some  years,  he  returned  to 
France,  and  settled  in  Kouen,  where  he 
was  employed  in  teaching.  From  thence 
he  went  to  Paris,  where  the  society  of 
learned  men  indemnified  him  for  the  fa- 
tigues of  an  occupation  to  which  he  was 
obliged  to  submit  for  a  third  time.  In 
1675,  he  obtained  the  philosophic^  chair 
at  Sedan,  where  he  taught  vrith  dMinc- 
tion  until  the  suppression  of  this  acade- 
my in  1681.  He  was  aflerwards  invited 
to*  discharge  the  same  duties  at  Rotter- 
dam. The  appearance  of  a  comet,  in 
1680,  which  occasioned  an  almost  univer- 
sal alarm,  induced  him  to  publish,  in  1682, 
his  Pennies  diverses  nw  la  CamHe,  a  work 


lidl  of  learning,  in  which  he  discussed 
various  subjects  of  m^aphyaics,  morals, 
thedogy,  histoiy.  and  iK>litics.  It  was 
followed  by  his  Oritique  t^n^raU  de  VSRb- 
toire  du  CalvinisfM  de  MaMbwarg.  This 
woric,  received  vrith  equal  approtalion  by 
the  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  es- 
teemed by  Maimbourff  himaeli^  excited 
the  jealousy  of  his  co&anie,^^  theolo- 
dan  Jurieu,  whose  R^/ialiMi  du  P. 
Mamhourg  had  not  succeeded,  and  in- 
volved B.  in  many  disputes.  He  after- 
ward undertook  a  periodical  woric,  JVbu- 
velles  de  laMipvbHqiue  des  LeUreSy  in  Wd4» 
A  letter  fipom  Rcicne,  published  in  this 
work,  excited  the  displeasure  of  the  queer 
Christina  of  Sweden,  who  caused  two  vi- 
olent letters  to  be  sent  to  him.  B.  apolo- 
gized, and  his  excuses  so  perfectly  satisfied 
tne  queen,  that  from  that  time  dbe  kept 
up  a  literary  correspondence  with  himu 
The  death  of  his  father  and  of  his  two 
brothers,  together  with  the  reli^ous  per- 
secutions in  France,  induced  hun  to  un- 
dertake his  Commentaire  phUosopkique  sur 
ces  Paroles  de  VEroangiU;  Contrains4es 
d^entrer;  which,  in  regard  to  style  and 
tone,  is  not  worthy  of  him.  B.  himself 
was  unwilling  to  acknowledge  it ;  but 
Jurieu,  who  probably  recognised  its  au- 
thor by  the  zeal  vrith  which  toleration  is 
defended  in  this  woric,  attacked  it  with 
violence.  His  hatred  only  waited  for  a 
pretence  to  break  out  against  B.;  ho 
found  it  in  the  Avis  aux  RefugUs,  a  work 
in  which  the  Protestants  are  treated  vrith 
little  ceremony.  Jurieu  not  only  accused 
B.  of  bein^  the  author  of  this  work  (which 
certainly  js  not  his),  but  also  of  being  the 
soul  of  a  party  devoted  to  France,  in  op- 
position to  the  Protestants  and  allied 
powers.  B.  repelled  these  charges  in  two 
publications ;  but  tlie  calumny  prevailed, 
in  1693,  the  magistrates  of  Rotterdam 
removed  him  from  his  office,  and  forbade 
him  to  give  private  instruction.  He  now 
devoted  all  his  attention  to  the  composi- 
tion of  his  Dictionnaire  kistorique  et  cri- 
tique, which  he  first  published  in  1696, 
in  2  vols.  fol.  This  was  the  first  work 
which  appeared  under  his  name.  Jurieu 
opposed  nim  anew,  and  caused  the  con- 
sistory, in  which  he  had  the  greatest  in- 
fiuence,  to  make  a  severe  attack  upon 
him.  B.  promised  to  remove  every  thing 
which  the  consistory  deemed  offensive; 
but,  finding  the  public  had  other  views, 
and  preferrmg  rather  the  satisfaction  of  his 
readers  than  that  of  his  judges,  he  left  the 
work,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  trifles, 
unaltered.  He  found  two  new  enemies 
in  Jacquelot  and  Le  Clerc,  who  both  at- 
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tacked  bis  rellgioD :  otbeis  pemecated 
him  as  the  enemy  of  his  sect  and  his  new 
couutiy.  These  contests  incieased  his 
bodiiy  iofinnidai.  Wfi  lungp  became  in- 
flamed ;  but  he  was  unwillmg  to  use  any 
medical  applications  against  a  disorder 
which  he  considered  as  hereditary  and 
incurable.  He  died,  so  to  apeak,  with  the 
pen  in  his  hand,  in  1706,  at  the  age  of  59 
yeaiSL  ^'Bayle,''  says  Voltaire^  '*is  the 
fijst  of  iogiciane  and  sceptics.  His  great- 
est enemies  must  confess  that  there  is  not 
a  line  in  his  works  which  contains  an 
open  aqieraon  of  Cbiistianitv ;  but  his 
wannest  apologists  must  acknowledge, 
that  there  is  not  a  page  ia  his  controver- 
sial writings  winch  does  not  lead  the 
reader  to  doubt,  and  often  to  scepticism." 
He  compares  himself  to  Homers  cloud- 
compelling  Jupiter.  **  My  talent,"  he  sayi^ 
^  consists  m  raising  doubts ;  but  they  are 
only  doubts."  The  cx>nfidence  of  most 
theologiuis  induced  him  to  undertake  to 
prove  that  several  points  are  not  so  certain 
and  so  evident  as  they  imagined.  But  he 
gradually  passed  these  limits :  his  pene- 
tration caused  bim  to  doubt  even  the 
most  universally  acknowledged  facts.  Yet 
he  never  attacked  the  great  principles  of 
morality.  Though  an  admirable  logician, 
he  was  so  httle  acquainted  with  physica, 
that  even  the  discoveries  of  Newton  were 
unknown  to  him.  His  style  is  natural 
and  clear,  but  often  prolix,  careless  and 
inconecL  He  himseli  calls  his  Dictionr 
nmrt  **  loie  cofjomiUUion  infortM  des  ptts- 
9am  coitftM  h  ul  qiteue  let  una  des  autresJ' 
Without  assenting  implicitly  to  this  mod- 
est judgment,  we  must  confess  that  the 
articles,  in  themselves,  are  of  little 
value,  and  that  they  serve  only  as  a  pre- 
text for  the  notes,  in  which  the  author 
displays,  at  the  same  time,  his  learning, 
and  the  power  of  his  logic.  The  charac- 
ter of  B.  was  gentle,  amiable,  disinterest- 
ed, lu^y  modest  and  peaceable :  be  de- 
voted himself  entirely  to  literature.  The 
most  esteemed  edition  of  his  Dictiowncdn 
haUurimu  is  that  of  1740,  in  4  vols.  foL 
(an  ^tion  was  also  printed  at  Bide, 
the  same  year).  At  the  Ha^e  appeared 
the  (Eupres  dtversea  de  P.  JoemU  (also  4 
vols.  foLJ  An  edition  <^  his  Jjict,  histor^ 
in  16  vols.,  printed  with  great  i 


ica)  beauty,  was  published,  in  lSc20,  by 
Deaoer,  in  Paris:  it  contains  notes,  and 
the  life  of  the  author.  In  the  Disc  pre^ 
limin^  the  editor,  Beuchot,  reviews  the  11 
Icjflner  editions.  Gottsched  has  translated 
the  IHcL  into  German  (Leipeic,  1741^44, 
4  vols.  foL)  An  English  translation,  with 
eonaideiable   additions,   by    Th.   Birch, 


Locfcman    and  others,  was  publisfaed, 
1734-41, 10  vols.  fol. 

BATI.EM,  capitulation  of  ffeneral  Dupont 
at;  an  event  which,  in  Jufy,  1806,  rused 
the  courage  of  Spain,  and  hastened  a 
general  insurrection.  Joseph  Bonaparte 
had  entered  Madrid  as  king;  the  prov- 
inces Leon,  Valencia,  Valladolid,  Zamo- 
ra  and  Salamanca  had  been  subdued 
and  disarmed.  In  the  south  alone,  on  the 
Guadalquivir,  in  the  namrally  fortified 
Andalusia,  in  Ck»rdova,  Grenada,  Jaen, 
the  spirit  of  insurrection  still  prevailed, 
and  was  excited  as  much  as  possible  by 
the  junta  of  SeviHe.  Thither  general 
Dupont  directed  his  march,  at  the  end  of 
May,  with  three  divisions.  Cordova  and 
Jaen  were  ttdcen  by  assault,  after  the 
most  terrible  resistance.  The  monks 
promised  the  joys  of  heaven,  without 
purgatory,  to  every  one  who  should  kill 
three  Frenchmen.  The  corps  of  Casta- 
uos  soon  increased  to  30,000  men.  The 
able  manoeuvres  of  this  general,  together 
with  fhmine  and  sickness  in  the  French 
army,  augmented  by  the  total  want  of 
hospitals,  prepared  the  way  fer  the  over- 
throw of  general  Dupont  3000  Span- 
iards had  possession  or  the  Sierra  Morena, 
in  the  rear  of  his  army. .  In  curder  to  re- 
establish his  communication  with  the 
capital,  he  occupied  the  cities  of  B.  and 
Carolina  with  detachments,  while  he 
himself  took  a  position  near  Andujar,  on 
the  Guadalquivir.  But,  on  the  14th  of 
July,  18,000  men,  with  some  pieces  of 
heavy  artillery,  marched  against  the  fix>nt 
of  the  French  position  near  Andujar; 
while  3000  men  came  through  the  defiles 
of  the  Sierra  Morena  upon  the  rear,  and 
6000  men  attacked  Dupont's  left  winff. 
He  defended  himself,  for  three  days,  with 
skill  and  courage ;  but  the  18th  of  July 
decided  the  contest  The  Spanish  ffen- 
erals  l^eding  and  Compignv  attacked  B. 
Peiias  and  Jones  overawed  the  main  body, 
under  Dupont  He  was  compelled  to 
evacuate  Andujar,  after  B.  had  been  taken 
by  the  Spaniards.  The  action  continued 
nine  hoius,  when  Dupont  requested  a 
sui^nsion  of  arms,  but  was  told  that  he 
must  surrender  at  discretion.  Meanwhile 
the  division  ^ofVedel,  not  acquainted  with 
the  proceedmgs  of  Dupont,  bad  attacked 
the  Spaniards  anew,  and  taken  the  re^i 
ment  of  Cordova  prisoners,  together  vnth 
two  pieces  of  artiUeiy,  but  were  finally 
overpowered  by  superior  numbers.  On 
the  23d  of  July,  the  whole  French  army, 
17,000  men  strong,  being  surrounded, 
was  obliged  to  capitulate,  having  lost 
3000  men  on  the  field  of  battle.    The  di 
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visions  of  Dupont  and  Vedel  were  made 
pnsoners  of  war :  the  latter  was  to  be 
permitted  to  embark  at  Cadiz  for  Roche- 
fort:  the  same  terms  were  afterwards 
promised  to  the  diviaon  of  Dupont,  but 
not  fulfilled.  General  Dupont  returned, 
with  his  staff,  to  France,  and  was  arrested 
at  Toulon,  and  subiected  to  triaL  But, 
before  a  decision,  he  was  delivered  by 
die  capture  of  Paris,  March  30,  1814. 
He  was  afterwards  appointed,  by  Louis 
XVIII,  minister  of  war;  but  was  super- 
seded by  Soult,  in  December,  1814. 

Batlet,  Richard,  M.  D.,  was  bom  at 
Fairfield,  Connecticut,  in  the  year  1745. 
Having  completed  his  medical  studies,  he 
went  to  London,  to  attend  the  lectures 
and  hospitals.  After  little  more  than  a 
year's  residence  in  that  city,  he  returned 
to  New  York,  and  conunenced  practice 
there  in  1772.  At  this  period,  his  atten- 
tion was  first  drawn  to  the  then  prevalent 
and  fatal  croup,  which  had  been  treated 
as  the  putrid  sore  throat.  Observing  how 
fatal  was  the  use  of  stimulants  and  anti- 
septics, he  examined  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  and  became  convinced  that  it  was 
of  an  inflammatory  character.  He  ac- 
cordingly treated  it  as  such,  with  decided 
success,  and,  soon  after  tlie  publication  of 
his  View  of  tlie  Croup,  his  opinions  and 
treatment  of  it  were  universally  adopted. 
In  the  autumn  of  1775,  B.  revisited  Lon- 
don, where  he  spent  a  winter,  and,  in  the 
foUowing  spring,  returned  to  New  York, 
in  the  capacity  of  surgeon  in  the  English 
army  under  Howe.  He  resigned  this 
post  in  1777,  and,  durmg  the  rest  of  his 
life,  continued  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  the  same  city.  In  1787,  he 
lectured  on  surgery.  In  1788,  he  lost  his 
valuable  collection  in  morbid  anatomy, 
and  some  delicate  preparations,  by  the 
violence  of  the  famous  **  doctors*  mob," 
who  broke  into  his  house,  and  carried  off 
and  burned  his  cabinet  In  the  sprinff 
of  1792,  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
anatomy  in  Columbia  college,  and,  in 
1793,  became  professor  of  surgery,  which 
was  his  favorite  subject.  His  lectures 
were  clear,  precise  and  practical  As  an 
optician,  he  acquired  great  celebrity,  and 
also  as  an  experienced  and  (uccessfdl  li- 
thotomist  When  the  yellow  fever  deso- 
lated New  York,  soon  after  the  revolu- 
tion, doctor  B.  devoted  himself  to  persona] 
attention  to  the  sick,  and  became  practi- 
cally familiar  with  the  disease,  and  its 
most  successful  remedies.  He  likewise 
investigated  its  cause,  and  declared  that 
it  was  the  filth  which  polluted  the  docks 
and  some  of  the  streets,  affirming,  ''that 


when  a  more  rigid  police  prevailed,  t:^ 
free  the  city  from  nuisances,  no  more 
would  be  heard  of  particular  diseases." 
In  1797,  he  published  lus  work  On  Yel- 
low Fever,  wherein  he  proved  the  malady 
to  be  of  local  origin.  So  strong  was  his 
belief  on  this  point,  and  so  clear  liis  per- 
ception of  the  cause  of  the  fe?er,  that  he 
predicted  the  very  spot  where  it  after- 
wards appeared,  in  the  year  1799.  In  the 
year  1795  or  6,  he  was  appointed  health 
physician  for  the  port  of  New  Yoris,  and, 
m  1798,  pubUshed  Lettera  from  the 
Health  Office,  submitted  to  the  New 
York  Common  Council,  being  a  series  of 
letters  in  the  years  '96-7-8.  One  letter, 
dated  Dec*  4,  1798,  assigns  the  reasons 
why  the  fever  in  ^98  was  more  exten- 
sively prevalent  than  in  '95, 6  or  7,  which 
he  considers  to  be  the  rains  flooding  large 
portions  of  the  city,  its  low  levels,  new- 
made  ground,  and  a  hot  sun. — ^In  1798,  a 
correspondence  took  place  between  the 
cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  in 
the  course  of  which  a  proposition  was 
made  bv  the  committee  of  the  latter  to  that 
of  the  former,  soliciting  their  co-operation 
in  a  memorial  to  the  general  government 
for  a  quarantine  law.  This  gave  doctor 
B.,  who  was  on  the  New  York  commit- 
tee, an  opportunity  of  impressing  upon 
the  general  government  the  propriety  of 
establishing  a  lazaretto,  below  and  at  a 
distance  from  the  city  or  port  of  entry. 
He  was  the  person  to  whom  the  state  of 
New  Yoric  is,  in  fact,  chiefly  indebted  for 
its  quarantine  laws,  although  they  have 
since  been  altered  and  amended.  In  Au- 
gust, 1801,  doctor  B.,  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty  as  health  physician,  enjoined  the 
passengers  and  crew  of  an  Irish  emigrant 
ship,  afflicted  with  the  ship  fever,  to  go  on 
shore  to  the  rooms  and  tents  appointed 
for  them,  leaving  their  luggage  behind. 
The  next  morning,  on  going  to  the  hospi- 
tal, he  found  that  both  crew  and  passen- 
gers, well,  sick  and  dying,  were  huddled 
together  in  one  apartment,  where  they 
hiSl  passed  the  night  He  incondderately 
entered  into  this  room  before  it  had  been 
properiy  ventilated,  but  remained  scarce- 
ly a  moment,  being  obliged  to  retire  by  a 
most  deadly  sickness  at  the  stomach,  and 
violent  pain  in  the  head,  with  which  he 
was  suddenly  seized.  He  returned  home, 
and  retired  to  his  bed,  from  which  he 
never  rose.  In  the  afternoon  of  the 
seventh  day  following,  he  expued. 

Bayonet.  This  is  the  name  of  tlie 
iron  blade,  formed  like  a  dagger,  and 
placed  upon  the  muzzle  of  the  musket, 
which  is  thus  transformed  into  a  thrusting 
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It  -was  probably  mveoted,  about 
1640,  in  Bayonne,  and  was  used  in  the 
Netberiandsy  in  1647.  but  was  not  univer- 
sally introduced  until  after  the  pike  was 
wholly  laid  aside,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
I8ch  century.  Since  tlie  general  war  in  Eu- 
rope, sonoe  officers  have  adopted  the  idea 
of  (briner  mOitary  writers  (for  instance, 
Guibert),  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
the  bayonet  by  a  more  regular  exercise  of 
the  in&ntzy  in  its  use.  A  Saxon  captain, 
Ton  Selmnitz,  has  the  merit  of  having 
first  developed  this  idea  in  a  systematic 
treaiise.  (See  The  .M cf  IKghtifivnth the 
B^goneif  by  £.  von  Sehnnitz,  i)resden, 
l&Si  with  copperplates.)  As  cavalry  are 
often  counted  by  horses,  infantiy  are 
aomedme?  counted  by  bayonets. 

Batonne  ;  a  well-built,  rich,  commer- 
«*ial  city,  the  largest  in  the  French  de- 
partment of  the  Lower  Pyrenees,  formerly 
capitsd  of  the  district  Labour,  in  Gascony 
(km.  P  24'  W. ;  lat  43P  29^  N.),  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Nive  and  the  Adour, 
about  two  miles  ftoin  the  bay  of  Biscay. 
It  has  13,600  inhabitants,  6000  of  whom 
live  in  the  suburbs.    The  Nive  and  tlie 
Adour  (the  former  of  which  is  navigable 
aboi't  30,  and  the  latter  70  miles)  form  a 
haibor  capable  of  admitting  men  of  war 
froin  40  to  50  guns,  but  it  has  a  difficult 
access.    These  two  rivers  serve  to  convey 
timber,  tar  and  iron  from  the  Pyrenees  to 
&    A  citadel,  built  by  Vauban,  on  the 
iommit  of  an  eminence  in  the  suburb^ 
eoraroands  the  harbor  and  the  city.    The 
faisih<^  of  B.  is  under  the  archbishop  of 
Toiiloiise,  and  exercises  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tkn  over  three  departments.    The  cathe- 
dral is  a  beautiftil  ancient  building.    B. 
has  considerable  commerce  with  Spain; 
French    and   foreign   goods   being   ex- 
changed fbtr  iro9,  miit,  gold  and  silver. 
B.  is  much  en^ed  in  the  cod  and  whale 
Mery,  in  which,  before  the  revolution, 
d&— 4b  Teasels  of  250  tons  burthen  were 
employed.    Masts  and  other  timber  for 
ship-building,  from  the  Pyrenees,  are  ex- 
ported to  Brest  and  other  ports  of  France. 
The  hams  of  B.  are  famous.    Its  wine 
and  chocolate  are  shipped  to  the  north  of 
Europe.    Among  the  lower  class,  the  an* 
dent  Biseayan  or  Basque  language   is 
spoken.    Catharine  of  Medicis  had  an 
important  interview  vnth  the  duke  of  A|* 
ba  in  B.,  June  1565.    The  meeting  of  Na- 
pc^ecm  with  the  king  of  Spain,  Charlefl 
lY,  and  the  prince  of  the  Asturias,  also 
took  place  here  in  May,  1808,  in  conse- 
i|ttaice  of  wUeh  the  two  last  signed  (5th 
ind  10th  May)  an  a^reraient,  by  which 
diey,  and  all  the  children  of  the  king, 
2* 


transferred  their  rights  to  the  Spaiiii4i 
territories,  in  Europe  and  India,  to  Uto 
French  emperor.  Napoleon  convened  a 
Spanish  general  junta  at  B.,  June  15Ui,  in 
draw  up  a  constitution.  This  constitution 
was  published  July  6,  and  Joseph  departr 
ed,  on  the  9th,  from  B.  for  Madrid.  The 
convention  of  B.,  between  the  Poles  auU 
France,  was  signed  on  the  10th  May, 
1808.  (See  Schoirs  TVaUes  de  Pair,  vol. 
9,  page  28.)  The  transactions  at  B.  are 
some  of  the  most  important  in  Napoleon's 
life,  and  disclose  the  wi-etched  character 
of  the  royal  family  of  Spain. 

Bazar,  Bazaar,  or  Basar  ;  a  market- 
place in  the  East.  The  word  is  Arabic, 
and  originally  denotes  sak  or  exchatigt. 
Some  are  opeu,  some  covered  with  lofty 
ceilings,  or  domes.  At  the  bazars,  or  in 
the  neighborhood  of  tliem,  are  the  coffee- 
houses, so  much  frequented  in  Turkey, 
Persia,  &c. ;  and,  as  tne  Orientals  live  al^ 
most  entirely  out  of  doors,  the  bazars  of 
populous  cities,  besides  their  mercantile 
importance,  are  of  consequence  as  places 
of  social  intercourse.  Tlie  bazar  of  Isj^ 
ban  is  one  of  the  finest  places  in  Persia. 
That  of  Tauris  is  the  larvest  known.  At 
Constantinople  are  two  hazars — the  old 
and  new  one.  In  the  Oriental  tales^— 
for  instance,  in  the  Arabian  Nights, — the 
bazars  occupy  a  very  conspicuous  place. 
Since  the  system  of*^  credit  is  almost  enr 
tirely  unknown  in  Eastern  trade,  and  all 
commercial  transactions  take  place  in 
merchandise  and  noLoney,  the  places 
where  this  merchandise  is  brought  and 
changed  from  one  owner  to  another  are, 
of  course,  very  much  frequented. — ^The 
word  ftozor  has  been  used,  in  recent  times, 
also,  in  Europe.  Thus  there  is  the  well- 
known  bazar  in  Soho  square,  in  London* 

Beacon.  (SeeSifiials^andlAghihfmst,} 

Beagle  ;  a  species  of  the  genus  dog^ 
kept  entirely  for  hunlinf;  harea  They 
are  small,  and  much  inferior  to  the  hare 
in  swiflness,  but  have  a  very  delicate 
scent,  and  seldom  frul  of  running  her 
dovFxu 

Bear  [ursus^  L.) ;  a  genus  of  camiv 
orous,  or,  more  accurately,  friigi-caoiiv* 
orous,  mammiferous  quadruped^  boiOiig-' 
ing  to  the  family  plantigrada,  which  troc^ 
on  the  entbre  soles  of  the  [hind]  feoi» 
The  genus  is  characterized  by  a  heavy 
body,  covered  with  a  thick,  wooUv  coaL 
a  large  head,  termmating  in  a  prolonged 
snout,  vnth  very  extensible  lips.  The 
ears  are  of  moderate  size,  ond  rather 
pointed,  ai^d  the  tongue  smooth.  The 
limbs  are  large  and  heav^,  and  all  tho 
feet  are  five-toed,  and  furnished  with 
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very  stroDg,  hooked  claws,  well  suited 
(or  burrowing. — ^Five  species  at  present 
belong  to  this  genus.  The  Linnoean  genus 
comprised  the  raccoon,  badger,  &c^  now, 
properiy,  separated  from  it.  These  spe- 
cies are,  the  brown  bear  of  Europe  [U. 
ardos) ;  the  white  or  polar  bear  ( U,  mttr- 
iiimus) ;  the  American  or  black  bear  ( U. 
Jhnericanus) 'j  the  ^isly  bear  (U.  horrib- 
iZw),  also  of  America;  and  the  Malay- 
an or  Asiatic  bear  (U.  kdnatus), — ^The 
brown  bear  is  chiefly  an  inhabitant  of 
cold  and  elevated  situations,  and  feeds  on 
a  great  variety  of  animal  and  vegetable 
substances.  During  winter,  this  species, 
like  some  others,  remains  torpid  in  caves, 
whither  it  retires,  in  the  autumn,  very  fat, 
and  comes  out,  in  the  spring,  extremely 
emaciated.^  The  brown  bear  is  remarka- 
ble for  its  sagacity,  as  well  as  the  ferocity 
of  its  disposition,  and  it  becomes  espe- 
cially sanguinary  as  it  advances  in  age. 
Besides  the  differences  of  color  and  size 
which  distinguish  this  bear  from  those 
belonging  to  the  old  continent,  it  differs 
fit)m  the  American  bears,  by  having  a 
convexity  of  front  above  the  eyes,  which 
renders  its  physiognomy  strikingly  dis- 
similar to  theirs.  Other  distinctions,  suffi- 
ciently obvious,  present  themselves  when 
the  species  are  compared. — ^The  polar,  or 
maritime  bear,  is  only  found  in  high 
northern  latitudes,  along  the  borders  of 
the  Icy  ocean  and  northern  coasts  of 
America  in  the  vicinity  of  Hudson's  bay. 
It  does  not  descend  to  the  eastern  coast 
of  Siberia  nor  Kamtschatka ;  neither  is  it 
fi>und  in  the  islands  lying  between  Sibe- 
ria and  America.  It  is  uniformly  white, 
attains  a  large  size,  is  very  powerful,  fe- 
rocious and  daring.  It  is  an  excellent 
diver  and  swimmer,  being  apparently  as 
much  at  home  in  the  ocean  as  on  land. 
An  individual  of  tliis  species  was  seen,  by 
the  late  northern  exnlorere,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  Melville  sound,  swimming  across, 
where  the  shores  were  at  least  30  miles 
apart.  The  polar  bear  is  the  most  exclu- 
sivelv  carnivorous  of  the  genus,  though 
equally  capable  of  living  on  vegetable 
food  with  tne  rest  He  preys  upon  seals, 
the  oube  of  the  whale,  morse,  &c.,  or  the 
cafcasses  of  whales  left  by  whalers  after 
removing  the  blubber.  Individuals  of 
this  species  are  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
seen  m  caravans  of  wild  animals  in  the 
U.  States.  A  large  and  beautifld  one  was 
exhibited  in  New  Yoik,  in  the  spring  of 
1896,  and,  notwithstanding  the  coohiess 
of  the  weather,  it  appeared  to  suffer  ex- 
tremely from  heat,  as  it  bathed  itself 
frequently  in  water  provided  for  the  pur- 


pose. When  ice  was  placed  in  the  CAg^, 
It  rolled  upon  it  with  great  satisfaction, 
and  showed  eveiy  sign  of  being  gratified. 
— ^The  black  bear  of  America  is  distin- 
guished by  its  color  and  a  peculiarly  con- 
vex facial  outline.  It  is  found  very  gen- 
erally in  mountainous  and  forest  lands, 
and  subsists,  in  a  gi'eat  degree,  on  berries 
and  vegetable  substances,  though  it  preys 
upon  small  animals,  and  insects,  which  it 
searches  for  industriously,  by  turning  over 
large  Iocs  of  decayed  tim  ber.  It  is  rarely, 
if  ever,  known  to  attack  man,  unless  in 
self-defence.  It  is  very  fond  of  y6ung 
com  and  honey,  which,  being  an  expert 
climber,  like  the  brown  European  bear,  it 
obtains  by  plundering  the  vrild  bees. — 
The  grisly  Dear  inhabits  ihe  country  ad- 
jacent to  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  is, 
of  all  the  race,  tlie  most  dreadfiil  for  size, 
strength  and  terrible  ferocity  of  nature.* 
— ^The  Malay,  Asiatic  or  long-lipped  bear, 
is  a  native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of 
India,  and  feeds  on  white  ants,  rice,  honey, 
the  fruit  of  the  palm,  &c.  The  spe- 
cies is  inoffenrave  and  timid,  burrows  in 
the  ground,  and  lives  in  imirs,  together 
with  the  young,  which,  when  alarmed, 
seek  safety  by  mounting  on  the  backs  of 
the  parents. 

Beard  ;  the  hair  round  the  chin,  on 
the  cheeks  and  the  upper  lip,  which  is  a 
distinction  of  the  male  sex.  It  differs 
from  the  hair  on  the  head  by  its  greater 
hardness  and  its  form.  The  beanl  begins 
to  grow  at  the  time  of  puberty.  The 
connexion  between  the  beard  and  puber- 
ty is  evident  from  this,  among  other  cir- 
cumstances, that  it  never  grows  in  the 
case  of  eunuchs  who  have  been  such 
from  childhood;  but  the  castration  of 
adults  does  not  cause  the  loss  of  the 
beard.  According  to  Ccesar,  the  Ger- 
mans thought,  and  perhaps  justly,  the 
late  growth  of  the  beard  favorable  to  the 
developement  of  all  the  powers.  But  there 
ure  cases  in  which  this  circumstance  is  an 
indication  of  feebleness.  It  frecjuently 
takes  place  in  men  of  tender  constitution, 
whose  pale  color  indicates  little  power 
The  beards  of  different  nations  afford  an 
interesting  study.  Some  have  hardly 
any,  others  a  great  profusion.  The  lattei 
generally  consider  it  as  a  great  ornament, 
3ie  former  pluck  it  out ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  American  Indians.  The  character 
of  the  beard  differs  vrith  that  of  the  indi« 
vidtud,  and,  in  the  case  of  nations,  varies 

*  For  the  detailed  history  of  this  and  the  two 
preoediiig  spedeB,  too  extensive  to  be  introduced 
into  this  work,  see  the  first  volume  of  the  Ameri' 
eon  Natural  mttory,  by  the  writer  of  this  article. 
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iviili  die  climate,  fi)od,  &c.  Thus  the 
beaid  is  ^nenilly  dark,  dry,  hard  and 
thio  in  imtable  persons  of  fuU  age :  the 
same  is  the  case  with  the  inhabitants  of 
hoc  and  dry  countries,  as  the  Aiabiana, 
EthioptaiiSy'  East  Indians,  Italians,  Span- 
ianls.  But  persons  of  a  very  mild  dis- 
poociaii  have  a  light-colored,  thick  and 
sfighdy  curlioff  beard:  the  same  is  the 
case  with  inhabitautB  of  cold  and  humid 
countri^  as  Holland,  England,  Sweden. 
The  difierence  of  cux^umstances  causes 
all  shades  of  variety.  The  nature  of  the 
nourishinent,  likewise,  causes  a  great  va- 
riety in  the  beard.  Wholesome,  nutri- 
oom  and  digestible  food  makes  tlie  beard 
soft ;  bat  poor,  dry  and  indigestible  food 
renders  it  hard  and  bristly.  In  general, 
the  bear!  has  been  considered,  with  all 
natioits,  as  an  ornament,  and  often  as  a 
nook  of  the  sage  and  the  priest  Moses 
fediade  the  Jews  to  shave  their  beards. 
With  the  ancient  Germans,  the  cutting  off 
aooiber^  beard  was  a  high  offence ;  with 
the  East  Indians,  it  is  severely  punished. 
Erea  now,  the  beard  is  re^utled  as  a 
mark  of  great  dignity  among  many  na- 
tions in  the  East,  as  the  TuricB.  The 
easBoon  of  shaving  is  said  to  have  come 
iaio  use  during  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIII 
and  XIV  of  France,  both  of  whom  as- 
cended the  throne  without  a  beard. 
Coortieis  and  inhabitants  of  cities  then 
began  to  shave,  m  order  to  look  like  the 
k^^  and,  as  France  soon  took  the  lead 
in  &  mattera  of  fiishion  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  shaving  became  general ;  but 
it  is  only  since  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  that  shaving  off  the  whole 
beaid  has  become  common.  Till  then, 
fifihion  had  given  divers  forms  to  mus- 
iBchioes  and  beards.  Much  could  be 
said,  and  has  been  said,  in  a  medical  point 
of  view,  on  shaving  the  heard.  Such  a 
cfispiwrion  would  lead  us,  however,  here 
nw  6r.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  the 
raooth,  one  of  the  most  expressive  parts 
of  the  countenance,  is  shown  to  much 
faeoer  advantage  in  consequence  of  shav- 
ing; but,  at  tl^  same  time,  old  age  ap- 
peals to  much  greater  disadvantage,  the 
oeaid  concealing  the  loss  of  the  teeth. 
Moieover,  the  eye  sains  much  in  ex- 
nrcwiion  by  a  full  beard.  Every  one 
knows  the  trouble  of  shaving ;  and  who 
does  not  remember  Bvron^  computa* 
ikm  of  the  amount  of  tliis  trouble  in 
DoD  Juan?  Seume,  a  German  author, 
aa^  in  his  jounial,  **  To-day  I  threw  my 
powder  apparatus  out  of  the  window: 
wImoi  will  come  the  blessed  day,  that  I 
ahail  send  die  ahavmg  apparatus  after  it !" 


— Shaving,  among  many  ancjent  nations, 
was  the  mark  of  mouniing;  with  others, 
it  was  the  contraiy.  Plutarch  says  that 
Alexander  introduced  shaving  among  the 
Greeks,  by  ordering  his  soldiers  to  cut 
off  their  beards;  but  it  appears  that  this 
custom  had  prevailed  before  among  the 
Macedonians.  The  Romans  began  to 
shave  about  454  A.  U.,  296  B.  C,  when 
a  certain  Ticinius  Mcenas,  a  barber  from 
Sicily,  introduced  this  fashion.  Scipio 
Afiicanus  was  the  first  who  shaved  every 
day.  The  day  that  a  young  man  first 
shaved  was  celebrated,  and  the  first  hair 
cut  off  was  sacrificed  to  a  deity.  Adrian, 
in  order  to  cover  some  large  warts  on  his 
chin,  renewed  the  fiisbion  of  long  beards ; 
but  it  did  not  last  long.  In  mouniing, 
the  Romans  wore  a  long  beard  some*- 
times  for  years.  They  used  scissors,  ra- 
zors, tweezers,  &c.,  to  remove  the  beard. 
The  public  baiher  shops  (forwfrifUB),  where 
the  lower  classes  went,  were  much  re- 
sorted to ;  rich  people  kept  a  shaver  {Um- 
sor)  among  their  slaves. 

IBearn  ;  before  the  revolution,  a  prov- 
ince of  France,  at  the  foot  of  the  Fyre- 
nees,  with  the  title  of  a  principality ; 
about  42  miles  lone  and  36  broad ;  bound- 
ed E.  by  Bigorre,  N.  by  Amiagnac,  Tur- 
san  and  Chalosse,  W.  by  Dax,  a  part  of 
Soule,  and  the  Lower  Navarre,  and  S.  by 
the  Pvrenees.  It  belonged,  with  Navarre, 
to  Henry  IV,  when  he  obtained  the 
crown.  The  plain  country  is  very  fertile, 
and  the  mountains  are  covered  with  fir- 
trees,  while  within  are  mines  of  copper, 
lead  and  iron;  and  the  little  hills  are 
planted  with  vines,  which  jrield  good 
wine.  It  is  now  included  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Lower  Pyrenees.  Pau  was  the 
capital  town.    Pop.  about  220,000. 

Beatification,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church ;  cm  act  by  which  the  po]^  declares 
a  person  beatified  or  blessed  after  his  deatli. 
It  is  the  first  step  to  canonization,  i.  e. 
the  raising  one  to  tlie  honor  and  di^iity 
of  a  saint.  No  person  can  be  beatified 
till  50  years  after  his  or  her  death.  All 
certificates  or  attestations  of  virtues  and 
miracles,  the  necessary  qualifications  for 
saintship,  are  examined  by  the  congrega- 
tion or  rites.  This  examination  often 
continues  for  several  years ;  after  which 
his  holiness  decrees  the  beatification. 
The  corpse  and  relics  of  ilie  future  saint 
are  Scorn  thenceforth  avpaied  to  the  ven-. 
eration  of  all  ^od  Christians ;  his  image 
is  crowned  with  rays,  and  a  partii*.ular 
oflSce  is  set  apart  for  him ;  but  his  body 
and  relics  are  not  carried  in  procession 
Indulgences,  likewise,  and  remissions  of' 
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ling,  are  granted  on  the  day  of  bis  beatifi- 
cation ;  which,  though  not  so  pompous  as 
that  of  canonization,  is,  however,  very 
splendid.  Beatification  differs  firom  can- 
onization in  tliis,  that  the  pope  does  not 
act  as  a  judge  in  determining  the  state 
of  tlie  beatified,  but  only  grants  a  privi- 
lege to  certain  persons  to  honor  him  by  a 
particular  religious  worship,  without  in- 
curring the  penalty  of  superstitious  wor- 
shippers ;  but,  in  canonization,  the  pope 
speaks  as  a  judge,  and  determines,  ex  car 
thedra,  upon  the  state  of  the  canonized. 
Beatification  was  introduced  wheu  it  was 
thought  proper  to  delay  the  canonization 
of  saints,  for  the  greater  assurance  of  the 
truth  of  the  steps  taken  in  the  procedure. 
Some  particular  orders  of  monks  have 
assumed  to  themselves  the  power  of  be- 
atification. Thus  Octavia  Melchiorica 
was  beatified  by  the  Dominicans.  (See 
Canonization.) 

Beaton,  David,  archbishop  of  St.  An- 
drews, and  cardinal,  was  bom  in  1494 
Pope  Paul  III  raised  him  to  the  rank  of 
cardinal  in  December,  1538 ;  and,  being 
employed  by  James  V  in  negotiating  his 
marnage  at  the  court  of  France,  he  was 
there  consecrated  bishop  of  Mirepoix. 
Soon  afier  his  instalment  as  archbishop, 
he  pronK)ted  a  furious  persecution  of  the 
reformers  in  Scotland;  but  the  king's 
death  put  a  stop,  for  a  time,  to  his  arbi- 
trary proceedings,  he  being  then  excluded 
fix}m  afiairs  of  government,  and  confined. 
He  raised,  however,  so  strong  a  party, 
that,  upon  the  coronation  of  the  young 
queen  Mary,  he  was  admitted  into  the 
council,  made  chancellor,  and  received  a 
commission  as  legate  a  latere  fix)m  R^me. 
He  now  began  to  renew  his  persecution 
of  heretics,  and,  among  the  rest,  of  the 
fiunous  Protestant  preacher  Geoi^  Wis- 
hart,  whose  sufierinss  at  the  stake  he 
viewed  firom  his  window,  vnth  apparent 
exultation.  B.  was  murdered  in  his 
chamber,  May  29, 1546.  He  united  with 
great  talents  equally  great  vices,  and  left 
several  children,  the  firuit  of  open  con<au- 
binage. 

BfiATTix,  James,  LL.  D.)  a  pleasing 
poet  and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  bom 
at  Lawreneekirk,  in  the  county  of  Kin- 
cardine, in  1735^  He  knst  his  father  vv'hen 
he  was  only  seven  years  of  age,  but  was 
placed  earfv  at  the  only  school  liis  birth- 
place afibraed,  whence  he  was  removed 
to  Marischalcc^ege,  Aberdeen.  He  there 
studied  Greek,  unaer  the  principal,  Thom- 
as Bkckwell,  and  made  a  geniunl  profi- 
ciency in  every  branch  of  educadon, 
eicept  mflthi^marics.    In  1759^  he  ob- 


tamed  the  degree  of  A.  M.,  and  accepted 
the  office  of  school-master  and   parifili- 
clerk  to  the  parish  of  Fordoun,  looking 
forward  to  the  church  of  Scodand  as  his 
principal  prospect,  for  which  reason  he 
still  attended,  during  winter,  the  divinity 
lectures  at  Marischal  college.     In  June, 
1758,  these  views  were  somewhat  chang- 
ed, by  the  attainment  of  the  situation  of 
one  of  the  masters  of  the    grammar- 
school  of  Aberdeen.    In  1761,  he  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  poems,  which  were 
received  &vorab]y,  but  which  he  subse- 
auentiy  thoueht  very  Uttle  ofy   and  en- 
deavored to  buy  up.    They  nevertheless 
procured   him   some   powerful   friends, 
whose  patronage  obtained  him  the  ap* 
pointment  of  professor  of  moral  pliiloso« 
phy  and  logic  at  Marischal  college.     In 
1765,  he  published  a  poem,  the  Judg- 
ment of  Paris,  (4to.),  which  proved  a  fail- 
ure, although  it  was  afterwards  added  to 
a  new  edition  of  his  poems,  in  1766.    The 
work  which  procured  him  the  greatest 
ftune  was  his  Essay  on  Truth,  which 
first  appeared  in  1770.    It  was  so  popular, 
that,  in  four  years,  ^\e  large  editions  were 
sold;  and  it  was  translated  into  several 
foreign  languages.    Among  other  marks 
of  respect,  the  university  of  Oxford  con- 
ferred on  the  author  the  de^e  of  LL.  D. ; 
and  George  III  honored  him,  on  his  visit 
to  London,  with  a  private  conference  and 
a  pension.    He  was  also  sohcited  to  enter 
the  church  of  England  by  flattering  pro- 
posals fi^>m  the  archbishop  of  York  and 
the  biahop  of  London ;  which  proposals 
he  declined,  lest  his  opponents  should 
attribute  the  change  to  self-interest    The 
popularity  of  this  celebrated  essay,  which 
was  written  in  opposition  to  the  prevalent 
scepticism  of  Hume  and  otliers,  was  prin- 
cipally owing  to  its  easiness  of  style,  and 
to  a  mode  of  treating  the  subject,  calcu- 
lated for  the  meridian  of  sUght  scholar- 
ship and  medium  intellect.    This  is  often 
a  great  source  of  immediate  celebrity; 
but,  thus  produced,  it  is  usually  as  transi- 
tory as  spontaneous,  which  has  proved 
the  case  in  the  present  instance.    A  few 
months  after  the  appearance  of  the  Essay 
on  Truths  R  published  the  first  book  of 
the  Minstrel  '(4to.],  and,  in  1774,  the  sec- 
ond ;  which  pleaainff  poem  is,  indi^uta- 
bly,  the  work  by  v^ich  he  will  be  tlie 
longest  remembered.    To  a  splendid  edi- 
tion of  his  Essay  on  Truth,  pubfislied,  by 
subscriplion,  in  1776,  he  added  some  mis- 
cellaneoiiB  dissertations  on  Poetry  and 
Aiusic,  Laughter  and  Ludicrous  Oompo- 
mXMiBL,  &;c.    In  1783,  he  published  iW- 
senadon^  Moral  and  Critical  (4to.) ;  md 
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in  1786,  aDpeered  bis  Evidences  of  the 

Christna   Religion  (2  vols^  12(no.)    In 

1790,  te  pobliBDed  the  first  volume  of  his 

KleineDis  of  Moral  Science,  the  second 

of  which  followed  in  1793 ;  and  to  the 

baer  was  ap|>ended  a  dissertation  against 

the  shnre-traae.    His  last  publication  was 

an  Account  of  the  Life,  Character  and 

Writings  of  his  eldest  son,  James  Henry 

BefltdCy  an  amiable  and  promising  young 

nnn,  who  died  at  the  age  of  22,  m  1790. 

This   great    affliction  was  foUowed,  in 

1796,  by  the  equally  premature  death  of 

his  youngest  and  only  surviving  son,  in 

his  18ch  year ;  which  losses,  added  to  the 

meknchoiy  loss  of  reason  by  his  wife, 

whotty  sabdued  his  constitution;   and, 

after  two  paralytic  strokes,  he  died  at 

Aberdeen,  m  August,  1803.     B.  was  a 

leligioiis  and  an  amiable  man,  but  consti- 

tmioDally  more  calculated  for  a  poet  than 

a  philosopher,  and  for  a  pleader  than  a 

eontroTeiatalist.    He  was,  however,  a  re- 

fipeeiahle,  if  not  a   strong  writer,  and 

might  have   been  thought  more  of  at 

present,  had  he  been   thought  less  of 

heietolbre. 

BsAtrcAiRE;  a  small,  well-buih,  com- 
neicial  citv  of  France,  with  8000  inhab- 
itmis  {lon-V43'  E.;  lat  43^  48^  N.),  in 
Lower  Langnedoc,  now  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Gard,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhone,  opponte  Tarascon,  with  whicii 
it  eommunicates  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  It 
has  a  commodious  harbor  for  vessels 
which  ascend  the  river  from  the  Mediter* 
,  7  leagues  distant,  and  is  famous 


ibr  its  great  &ir  (fbunded  in  1217,  by 
Rannood  II,  count  of  Toulouse),  held 
Teariy,  finom  the  22d  July,  during  10  days. 
In  finrmer  times,  this  &ir  was  frequented 
bv  merchants  and  manufacturers  from 
meet  countries  of  Europe,  the  Levant, 
and  even  from  Persia  and  Armenia,  so 
that  many  thousand  booths  were  erected 
finr  fixeignerB  in  the  adjoining  valley. 
Before  1632,  the  fair  of  B.  was  exempt 
from  all  taxes,  and  the  annual  sale 
amoonted  to  several  million  dollars. 
Since  that  time,  B.  has  gradually  declined, 
and  iti  trade,  the  articles  of  which  are  the 
pradoctions  of  the  vicinity,  was  valued, 
m  1816,  at  23,000,000  francs. 

Bsaitfort;  a  seaport  and  post-t6wn 
in  a  district  of  the  same  name,  in  Soutii 
Carolina,  on  Port  Roval  island,  at  the 
month  of  the  Coosawbatchie ;  60  miles 
N.  E.  Savannah,  72  B.  W.  Charieston ; 
km.  80°3y  W.;  hit  32»3rN.;  popula- 
tion about  1000.  It  is  a  very  pleasant 
and  healthy  town,  with  an  excellent  har- 
bor, thou]^  but  little  commerce.    It  con- 


tains 3  churches  and  a  seminary,  which 
was  incorporated  as  a  college,  endowed 
with  fbnds  amounting  to  60  or  $70,000, 
having  a  handsome  edifice,  and  a  library 
of  700  volumes,  but  it  has  hitherto  as- 
sumed only  the  form  of  an  academy. 

Beaufort,  Henry,  legitimate  brother 
of  Henry  IV,  king  of  England,  was  made 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  whence  he  was  trans- 
lated to  Winchester.  He  was  also  nom- 
inated chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  and 
sent  ambassador  to  France.  In  1426,  he 
received  a  cardinal's  hat,  and  was  ap- 
pointed legate  in  Grermany.  In  1431,  he 
crowned  Hetury  VI  in  the  great  church 
of  Paris.  He  died  at  Winchester,  1447. 
He  was  a  haughty,  turbulent  prelate,  and 
Shakspeare  is  considered  as  eiving  a  true 
portrait  of  him,  when  he  describes  his 
last  scene. 

BEAt7HARifAis,  Alexander,  viscount ; 
born  in  1760,  in  Martinique ;  served  with 
distinction,  as  major,  in  the  French  forces 
under  Rochambeau,  which  aided  the  U. 
States  in  their  revolutionary  war ;  married 
Josephine  Tascher  de  la  Pagerie,  who 
was  afterwards  the  wife  of  Napoleon. 
At  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
national  assemblv,  of  which  he  was,  for 
some  time,  president,  and  which  he  open- 
ed, after  the  king's  departure,  with  the 
following  words: — Messieurs^  le  rot  est 
parti  cette  nuit :  ptustms  h  Vordre  du  jour. 
In  1792,  he  was  ^neral  of  the  army  of 
the  Rhine,  and,  m  1793,  was  appointed 
minister  of  war.  In  conseauence  of  the 
decree  removing  men  of  noble  birth  ftt>ni 
the  army,  he  retired  to  his  country-seat. 
He  was  ialsely  accused  of  having  pro- 
moted the  surrender  of  Mentz,  and  was 
sentenced  to  death,  July  28,  1794,  when 
34  years  old.  (For  information  respecting 
his  son  Eugene,  viceroy  of  Italy,  see 
Eitgene  ;  respecting  his  daughter  Hor- 
tense,  see  Louis  Bonaparte ;  and  respect- 
ing his  elder  brother,  Fran(joia  Beauhar- 
nais,  see^the  next  article.] 

Beauharnais,  Francis,  marquis  de; 
bom  at  La  Rochelle,  Aug.  12, 1756 ;  voted 
with  the  right  side  in  the  national  assem- 
bly. He  violently  opposed  the  motion 
of  his  younger  brother,  the  viscount  Al- 
exander, to  toke  from  the  king  the  chief 
command  of  the  anny,  and  would  not 
Hsten  to  any  of  the  ainendments  pro- 
posed, saying,  U  fCy  a  point  d^amendemetU 
aiotc  rhormeur.  He  was  called,  m  conse- 
quence of  this,  le  fial  Beauhamaits  sans 
amendemmt.  In  1792,  with  the  count 
d'Hervilly,  the  baron  de  Viomenil  and 
otheis,  he  formed  the  project  of  a  new 
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flight  of  the  royal  fiutnily ;  but  the  arrest 
of  his  companion,  the  baron  Chambon, 
prevented  the  execution  of  the  plan.  He 
was  appointed  major-general  in  the  army 
of  the  prince  of  Cond6,  and  wrote,  in 
1792,  to  the  president  of  the  national 
assembly,  protesting  against  their  unlaw- 
ful treatment  of  the  king,  and  offering  to 
appear  himself  among  his  defenders, 
w  hen  Bonaparte  became  first  consul,  the 
marquis  sent  him  a  letter,  in  which  he 
exhorted  him,  by  the  glory  which  he 
would  gain  by  such  a  course,  to  restora 
the  sceptre  to  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
The  empress  Josephine  married  her 
niece,  the  daughter  of  the  marquis,  to 
the  emperor's  aid,  Lavalette  (q.  v.),  and 
effecteathe  recall  of  the  marquis.  Ap- 
pointed senator,  and  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  Spain,  he  united,  in  ]807,  with 
the  prince  of  the  Asturias  (now  Ferdinand 
VII),  against  the  prince  of  peace,  and  fell 
into  disgrace  with  Napoleon,  who  ban- 
ished him.  After  the  restoration,  he  re- 
turned to  Paris,  where  he  died,  Jan.  10, 
1819. 

Beaumarchais,  Pierre  Augustin  Caron 
de ;  bom  at  Paris,  1732 ;  son  of  a  watch- 
maker, who  destined  him  for  his  trade. 
He  early  gave  striking  proofi  of  his  me- 
chanical and  also  of  his  musical  talents. 
He  was  afterwards  the  teacher  on  the 
harp  of  the  daughters  of  Louis  XV,  and 
was  admitted  into  their  society.  By  a 
rich  marriage,  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  immense  wealth.  He  now  aspired  to 
literary  reputation.  His  Eugenie  appear- 
ed in  1767 ;  Les  deux  Amia  in  1770.  The 
nrst  still  holds  its  place  on  the  stage.  He 
showed  all  his  talent  in  his  lawsuit  against 
Goesman  and  La  Blache,  when  he  wrote 
against  the  former  (who  belonged  to  the 
parlameTd  Maupeou,  so  called,  which  was 
engaged  in  a  dispute  vnth  the  ministry) 
his  celebrated  Memoirea  (Paris,  1774), 
which  entertained  all  France.  Had  he 
remained  more  quiet,  he  probably  would 
have  gained  his  process.  The  ftune  of 
his  Memoires  alarmed  even  Voltaire,  who 
was  jealous  of  eveiy  kmd  of  glory.  The 
Barber  of  Seville  and  the  Marriage  of 
Figaro  have  given  him  a  permanent  rep- 
utation. Shonly  before  the  revolution, 
he  was  involved  in  the  process  against 
the  banker  Kommann.  In  17S^  be 
wrote  La  Mkre  coupabU-,  but  never  re- 
gained his  former  rame.  He  was  once 
more  in  his  true  element  in  his  memoir 
Mes  six  i^ques.  He  relates,  in  that 
work,  the  dangers  to  which  he  was  ex- 
posed, in  a  revolution,  where  a  celebrated 
name  talent  and  riches,  were  sufficient 


causes  of  proscription.    He  still  L 
ed,  at  the  age  of  more  than  sixty,  all  the 
vigor  of  his  youth,  and  had  loait  nothing 
but  his  gayety.     His  contract  to  supply 
the  U.  States  with  militaiy  stores,  duiing 
their  revolutionary  war,  had  increased  bis 
fortune,  of  which  he  always  made  a  noble 
use ;  but  he  lost  about  a  million  livres  by 
his  ftimous  edition  of  the  works  of  Vol- 
taire, the  very  imperfect  execution   of 
which  was  not  answerable  to   the   im- 
mense cost    He  lost  still  more,  at  the  end 
of  1792,  by  his  attempt  to  provide  the 
French  army  with  60,000  muskets.     Dis- 
contented with  the  present,  despairing  of 
the  future,  wearied  with  strugjB^ling  against 
the  revolution  and  his  cremtors  ibr  tlie 
ruins  of  lus  wealth,  he  died,  at  the  age  of 
69  years,  without  anv  particular  disease, 
in  May,  1799.    His  biography  appeared 
in  1802 ;  and,  in  1809,  an  edition  of  his 
works,  in  7  vols, — ^B.  was  a  singular  in- 
stance of  versatility  of  talent,  being  ar 
once  an  artist,  pohtician,  projector,  mer- 
chant and  dramatist    He  was  passion- 
ately attached  to  celebrity.    His  Marriage 
of  Figaro  excited  one  of  those  extraor- 
dinary sensations,  for  which  Paris  has 
always  been  remarkable.    The  English 
modifications  and  versions  of  this  comedy 
convey  but  a  slight  notion  of  the  mis- 
chievous subtlety  and  deep  spirit  of  in-  . 
trigue  in  the  original.    B.  lefl  to  his  heirs 
a  claim  against  Uie  U.  States  of  a  million 
of  francs  for  supplies  furnished  during  tiie 
war,  which  has  been  repeatedly  presented 
to  congress,  but  always  rejected  on  the 

Sound  that  B.  acted  only  as  the  agent  of 
e  French  government,  fix)m  whom  he 
received  funds  to  that  amount 

Beaumont,  Francis,  and  Fletcher, 
John ;  two  dramatic  writers.  The  former 
was  bom  in  1585,  studied  at  Oxford,  and 
died  in  1616 ;  the  latter  was  bom  at  Lou- 
don in  1576,  and  died  there,  in  1625,  of 
the  plague.  Animated  by  the  same  in- 
clination, they  both  devoted  themselves 
to  poetry.  Their  plays,  about  50,  ap- 
peared under  their  joint  names  (London, 
1679,  and  lately,  1812,  in  14  vols.],  and  it 
is  impossible  now  to  determine  tneir  re- 
spective shares  in  these  productions. 
According  to  the  testimony  of  some  of 
their  contemporaries,  Fletcher  vras  the 
inventing  genius,  while  Beaumont,  though 
die  younger,  was  more  distinguished  lor 
ilhaturity  and  correctness  of  judgment 
Shakspeare  was  their  model,  and,  like 
him,  they  intermix  pathetic  and  low 
comic  scenes ;  but  their  attempts  to  sur- 
pass their  model  sometimes  lead  tliem 
mto  extravagances.    The  desire,  also,  of 
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^  tbe  public  at  times  induces  tbem 
derate  mm  a  correct  standard  of 
Tbey  succeed  best  in  comic  scenes. 
Tbeir  Gontempoiaries  preferred  tbem 
erten  to  Shakspeare,  amnning  tbat  the 
Engiiwh  drama  reached  its  perfection  in 
th&uk.  Impartial  posterity  lias  reversed 
this  deciaiony  and  adjudged  the  pahn  to 
Sliakapeare.  They  are  said  to  have  fre- 
quented taverns  and  alehouses,  to  study 
die  human  character,  and  to  have  been 
arreated,  while  disputing  in  such  a  place 
respecting  the  concluaon  of  a  play.  One 
visfaed  to  have  the  king  in  the  piece 
assassinated,  the  other  opposed  it;  and, 
being  orerfaeard,  they  were  apprehended 
on  su^icion  of  conspiring  the  death  of 
their  soverei^. 

Bkaujs  ozf  T,  madame  Leprince  de ;  born 
at  Rouen,  171] ;  died  at  Annecy,  in  Sa- 
voy, 1780 ;  lived  partly  in  France,  pardy 
is  England,  where  she  devoted  her  tal- 
ems  to  the  instruction  of  youth.  A  sim- 
ple and  easy  style,  a  pleasing  moral,  well 
chosen  historical  passages,  and  a  happy 
imagination,  render  her  writings  aflreear 
bie,  although  much  is  too  artificiiu,  and 
the  theological  views  are  no  longer  of 
nJiie.  She  has  written  a  great  many 
nunancea  and  works  ^for  children.  Her 
JIhgazin  dea  Ergons  was  formerly  the 
manual  of  all  govemantes  and  French 
boarding-schools. 

Beadtt.    (See  PkUotophf,) 

BcAVER  (castor,  L.) ;  a  genus  of  davic- 
ubted,  mammiferous  (^usdrupeds,  of  the 
Older  fHreSf  L.,  rodeatux,  C,  or  gnawers. 
— Havmg  drawn  up,  with  great  care,  the 
Batural  history  of  this  species  in  another 
woik  (American  Natural  History,  vol.  ii., 
pL  21),  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  some 
of  the  most  interesting  statements,  and 
refer  the  reader  thereto  for  more  ample 
detailsy  as  well  as  for  the  &bulous  histoiy 
of  the  animaL — ^It  is  only  in  a  state  of 
nature  that  the  beaver  displays  any  of 
those  singular  modes  of  acting,  which 
have  8o  long  rendered  the  epecies  cele- 
brated. These  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
stetement  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
secure  a  depth  of  water  that  cannot  be 
frozen  to  the  bottom,  and  their  mode  of 
constructing  the  huts  in  which  they  pass 
the  winter.  They  are  not  particular  as  to 
;fae  site  which  they  select  for  the  establish- 
ment of  their  dwellings,  but  if  it  is  in  a 
lake  or  pond,  where  a  dam  is  not  re- 
quired, they  are  careful  to  build  where 
ttie  water  is  sufficiendy  deep.  In  stand- 
mg  waters,  however,  they  have  not  the 
advantage  afforded  by  a  current  for  the 
transportation  of  then:  supplies  of  wood, 


which,  when  they  bnild  on  a  running 
stream,  is  always  cut  liigher  up  than  the 
place  of  their  residence,  and  floated  down. 
The  materials  used  for  the  construction 
of  their  dams  are  the  trunks  and  orarches 
of  small  birch,  mulberry,  willow  and  pop- 
lar trees,  &c.  They  begin  to  cut  down 
their  timber  for  building  early  in  th«^ 
summer,  but  their  edifices  are  not  con. 
menced  until  about  the  middle  or  latter 
part  of  August,  and  are  not  completed 
until  the  beginning  of  the  cold  season. 
The  strength  of  their  teeth,  and  theu 
perseverance  in  this  work,  may  be  fiiirly 
estimated  by  the  size  of  the  trees  they 
cut  down.  Doctor  Beat  informs  us,  that 
he  has  seen  a  mulbenr  tree,  eight  inches 
in  diameter,  which  had  been  gnawed 
down  by  the  beaver.  We  were  shown, 
while  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Little  Miami 
river,  several  stwnps  of  trees,  which  had 
evidently  been  felled  by  these  animals, 
of  at  least  f\ve  or  six  inches  in  diameter. 
The  trees  are  cut  in  such  a  way  as  to  fall 
into  the  water,  and  then  floated  towards 
the  site  of  the  dam  or  dwellings.  Small 
shrubs,  d&c,  cut  at  a  distance,  diey  drag 
with  their  teeth  to  the  stream,  and  then 
launch  and  tow  them  to  the  place  of  de- 
posit At  a  short  distance  above  a  beaver 
oam,  the  number  of  trees  which  have 
been  cut  down  appears  truly  surprising, 
and  the  regularity  of  the  slumps  might 
lead  persons,  unacquainted  with  the  habits 
of  the  animal,  to  believe  that  the  clearing 
was  the  result  of  human  industry.-— The 
figure  of  the  dam  varies  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. Should  the  current  be  very 
gentle,  die  dam  is  carried  nearly  straight 
across;  but  ./hen  the  stream  is  swiil,  it 
is  uniformly  made  with  a  considerable 
curve,  having  the  convex  part  opposed  to 
the  current  Along  with  the  trunks  and 
branches  of  trees  they  intenningle  mud 
and  stones,  to  give  greater  security;  and, 
when  dams  have  been  long  undisturbed 
and  fiecjuently  repaired,  they  acquire 
great  sohdity,  and  Uieir  power  of  resist- 
ing the  pressure  of  water,  ice,  &c.,  is 
gready  increased  by  the  willow  and  birch 
occasionally  taking  root,  and  eventually 
crowing  up  into  something  like  a  regirtar 
hedge.  The  materials  used  in  construct- 
ing the  dams  are  secured  solely  by  the 
resting  of  the  branches,  &c.  against  the 
bottom,  and  the  subsequent  accumulation 
of  mud  and  stones  by  the  force  of  the 
stream,  or  by  the  industry  of  the  beaversL 
— ^The  dwellings  of  the  beavers  are  form 
ed  of  the  same  materials  as  their  dams, 
are  very  rude,  and  adapted  in  size  to  the 
number  of  their  inhabitants :  seldom  more 
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than  four  old,  or  six  or  eight  youDff  ones, 
fire  ibund  in  one  of  die  lodges,  though 
dorible  that  number  have  been  sometimes 
seen.  In  building  their  houses,  they  plaoe 
most  of  the  wood  crosswise,  and  nearly 
fa  Drizontally,  observing  no  other  order  than 
that  of  leaving  a  cavity  in  the  middle. 
Branches  projecting  inwards  are  cut  off 
with  their  teeth,  and  throvm  among  the 
resL  The  houses  are  not  of  sticks,  and 
then  plastered,  but  of  all  the  materials 
used  in  the  dams — sticks,  mud  and  stones, 
if  the  latter  can  be  procured.  This  com- 
position is  employed  from  the  foundation 
to  the  summit  The  mud  is  obtained 
from  the  adjacent  banks  or  bottom  of  the 
stream  or  pond  near  the  door  of  the  hut 
The  beaver  always  carries  mud  or  stones 
by  holding  them  between  his  fore  paws 
and  throat.  Their  work  is  all  perrorm- 
ed  at  night,  and  with  much  expedition. 
When  straw  or  grass  is  mingled  with  the 
mud  used  in  building,  it  ^  on  accident 
owing  to  the  nature  of  th^spot  whence 
the  mud  is  obtained.  As  soon  as  any 
portion  of  the  materials  is  placed,  they 
turn  round,  and  give  it  a  smart  blow  witn 
tlie  tail.  The  same  sort  of  blow  is  struck 
by  them  on  the  surfl  ce  of  the  water 
when  they  are  in  the  act  of  diving.  The 
outside  of  the  hut  is  covered  or  ptastei^ 
with  mud,  late  in  the  autumn,  and  after 
frost  has  begim  to  appear.  By  freezing, 
it  soon  becomes  almost  as  hara  as  stone, 
effectually  excluding  their  ^at  enemy, 
the  wolverene,  during  the  wmter.  Their 
habit  of  walking  over  the  work  frequent- 
ly, has  led  to  the  absurd  idea  of^  their 
using  the  taU  as  a  trowel.  The  houses 
are  generally  from  four  to  six  feet  thick 
at  the  apex  of  the  cone :  some  have  been 
found  as  much  as  eight  feet  thick  at  top. 
The  door  or  entrance  is  always  on  the 
side  fiuthest  from  land,  and  \b  near  the 
foundation,  or  a  considerable  depth  under 
water :  this  is  the  only  opening  into  tibe 
hut  The  large  houses  are  sometimes 
found  to  have  projections  of  the  main 
building  throvm  out,  for  the  better  sup- 
port of  the  roo^  and  this  circumstance 
W  led  to  all  the  stories  of  the  different 
ajmrtments  in  beaver  huts.  These  larger 
edifices,  so  far  from  having  several  apart- 
ments, are  double  or  treble  houses,  the 
jMuts  having  no  communication  except  by 
water.  It  is  a  fiict,  that  the  muskrat  is 
sometimes  found  to  have  token  lodgings 
in  the  huts  of  the-  beaver.  The  otter, 
also,  occasionally  intrudes :  he,  however, 
is  6  dangerous  guest,  for,  should  provis- 
ions grow  scarce,  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
him  to  devour  hiis  host    All  the  beavers 


of  a  commimity  do  not  co-operate  in  fab- 
ricating houses  for  the  conmion  use  of 
the  whole.  The  only  afiair  in  which 
they  have  a  joint  interest,  and  upon  which 
they  labor  in  concert,  is  the  dam.  Bea- 
ters also  make  excavations  in  the  adjacent 
banks,  at  regular  distances  from  each 
other,  which  have  been  called  ufoshes. 
These  are  so  enlarged  within,  that  the 
beaver  can  raise  his  head  above  water  to 
breathe  without  being  seen,  and,  when 
disturbed  at  their  huts,  they  immediately 
swim  under  water  to  these  washes  for 
greater  security,  where  they  are  easily 
taken  by  the  hunters^— The  food  of  the 
beaver  conasts  chiefly  of  the  bark  of  the 
aspen,  willow,  birch,  poplar,  and,  occa- 
sionally, alder :  to  the  pine  it  rarely  re- 
sorts, unless  from  severe  necessity.  They 
provide  a  stock  of  wood  from  the  trees 
first  mentioned,  during  summer,  and 
place  it  in  the  water,  opposite  the  en- 
trance into  their  houses. — ^The  beaver 
produces  from  two  to  five  at  a  litter.  It 
IS  a  cleanly  animal,  and  always  performs 
its  evacuations  in  the  water,  at  a  distance 
from  the  hut:  hence  no  accumulation  of 
filth  is  found  near  their  dwellings. — ^The 
beaver  is  about  two  feet  in  length;  its 
body  thick  and  heavy;  the  he«3  com- 
pressed, and  somewhat  arched  at  the 
mnt,  the  upper  part  rather  narrow ;  tiie 
snout  much  so.  The  eyes  are  placed 
rather  hi^h  on  the  head,  and  the  pupils 
are  rounded ;  the  ears  are  short,  elliptical, 
and  almost  concealed  by  the  fur.  The 
skin  is  covered  by  two  sorts  of  hair,  of 
which  one  is  long,  rather  stiff,  elastic,  and 
of  a  gray  color  for  two  thirds  of  its  length 
next  the  base,  and  terminated  by  shining, 
reddish-brown  points ;  the  other  is  short, 
thick,  tufled  and  soft,  being  of  different 
shades  of  silver-gray  or  light  lead  color. 
The  hair  is  shortest  on  the  head  and  feet 
Hie  bind  legs  are  longer  than  the  fore, 
and  are  completely  webbed.  The  tail  is 
10  or  11  inches  Ion?,  and,  except  the 
third  nearest  the  body,  is  covered  with 
hexagonal  scales.  The  third  next  the 
body  is  covered  vrith  hair  like  that  on  the 
back.  (See  Godman's  Am.  A*a<.  Hia^ 
Tol.  ii,  p.  19,  et  seq.) 

Beccaria,  Cesare  Bonesana,  marchese 
di,  bom  at  Milan,  1735,  was  early  excited, 
by  Montesquieu's  LeUres  Penanes,  to  the 
cultivation  of  his  philosophical  talents, 
and  afterwards  favorably  known  as  a  phi- 
losophical writer  by  his  memorable  work, 
full  of  a  noble  philanthrony,  Dei  Ddiiti  e 
ddU  Pene  (On  Crimes  and  Pimishmentsl 
Naples,  1764,  and  several  others.  With 
the  eloquence  of  true  fueling,  and  a  lively 
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bnagiofldosi,  be  opposes  capital  puDjab- 
ments  aod  the  torture.  This  wonc  led  to 
the  estabtishment  of  more  settled  and 
iDore  correct  principles  of  penal  law,  and 
contributed  to  excite  a  general  horror 
agaiiBC  inhuman  punishments.  B.  was  a 
trae  friend,  a  good  son,  a  tender  husband 
and  a  real  philanthropist  He  is  also 
known,  in  ItaJy,  as  the  author  of  a  philo- 
«nphica]  grammar  and  theory  of  s^le, 
Ricercke  tntomo  alia  JVhtura  dtUo  StQo 
(!llilan,  1770),  and  of  several  good  trea- 
Ms  on  style,  on  riietorical  ornament,  &c^ 
cootained  in  the  journal  II  Caffe,  edited 
by  fahn,  in  conjunction  with  his  friends 
Visconti,  Verri  and  others.  A  fit  of  apo- 
plexT  put  an  end  to  his  useful  life  in  No- 
Temijer,  1793. 

Beccaria,  Oiovanni  Battista;  bom, 
17161,  at  Mondovi ;  went  to  Rome  in  1 732, 
where  he  studied,  and  afterwards  taught 
gFunmar  and  rhetoric ;  at  the  same  time, 
he  applied  himself  with  success  to  math- 
ematics. He  was  appointed  professor  of 
T^iiiosophy  at  Palermo,  and  afterwards  at 
Rome.  Gharies  Emanuel,  king  of  Sar- 
dmia,  invited  him  to  Turin,  in  1748,  to  fill 
the  profesBorsbip  of  natural  philosophy  at 
the  onirersity  tuere.  Electricity  had,  at 
that  time,  through  the  experiments  of 
Fraiddxn  and  others,  become  an  object  of 
nnrreisa]  interest.  He  therefore  published 
hs  DtW  EUUiiiifHw  natvrdle  ed  art^ziale 
(Turin,  4to).  The  experiments  which 
this  work  contains  on  atmospherical  elec- 
tndty  are  so  numerous  and  various,  that 
Priesdey  affirmed,  in  his  Uistoir  of  Elec- 
tricity, that  Beccaria's  labors  rar  surpass 
ail  that  had  been  done,  before  and  after 
him,  on  this  subject  The  academies  in 
London  and  Bologna  elected  him  a  mem- 
ber. He  wrote  many  other  valuable 
works  on  this  subject.  The  most  inipor- 
lam,  LhW  EUUricismo  artijadale  (1772), 
cont^ns  all  that  was  then  known  of  elec- 
tricity- Franklin,  who  esteemed  the 
works  of  B.,  had  them  translated  into 
English.  In  1759,  the  king  employed 
btm  to  measure  a  degree  of  tne  meridian 
in  PiedmonL  fie  began  the  measiire- 
tnent  in  1760,  together  with  the  abbot 
Canonica,  and  published  the  result  in 
1774.  The  doubts  expressed  by  Cassini 
of  the  exBcmeas  of  this  measurement, 
drew  firom  him  his  Lettere  d*vn  Raliano  ad 
an  Pariginot  in  which  he  showed  the  in- 
fluence of  the  proximity  of  the  Alps  on 
the  deviation  of  the  pendulum.  As  his 
dioughts  were  entirely  absorbed  hj  his 
studies,  he  often  neglected  the  nicer  rules 
of  good-breeding,  without  losing,  however, 
die  general  esteem.  He  died  April  27, 1781. 
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Becber,  John  Joachim ;  snthor  of  tlie 
first  theory  of  chemistry ;  bom  tt  Spire,  in 
1G3S.  He  finished  liis  restless  life  at  Lon- 
don, in  1685,  after  having  resided  in  many 
parts  of  Germany.  He  had  many  ene- 
mies, and  has  been  accused,  not  entirely 
without  justice,  of  charlatanry ;  yet  his  in- 
fluence on  the  science  of  chemistry  gives 
him  still  a  claim  to  remembrance.  He 
brought  it  into  a  nearer  connexion  with 
physics,  and  sought  ft>r  the  causes  of  aQ 
the  phenomena  of  the  inorganic  universe 
in  these  two  departments  of  science. 
This  is  the  object  of  his  principal  work, 
Phtfnca  stihterranea.  At  the  same  lime, 
he  began  to  form  a  theory  of  chemistry  : 
find  conceived  the  idea  of  a  primitive  acid, 
of  which  all  the  others  were  only  modifi- 
cations. He  also  made  researches  into 
the  process  of  combustion.  He  main- 
tained tliat  every  metal  consists  of  a  com- 
mon earthy  matter,  of  a  common  com- 
bustible principle,  and  of  a  peculiar  mer- 
curial substance.  If  we  heat  a  metal  so 
that  it  changes  its  form,  we  disengage  the 
mercurial  substance,  and  nothing  remains 
but  the  metallic  calx.  This  was  the  first 
genn  of  the  phlogistic  tlieory,  which  was 
nirther  developed  by  Stahl,  and  prevailed 
until  the  time  of  Lavoisier.  The  numer- 
ous works  of  B.  are,  even  now,  not  with- 
out interest. 

Beck,  Christian  Daniel ;  one  of  the 
must  active  living  philologists  and  histori- 
ans, bom  in  Leipsic,  Jan.  22, 1757.  He 
is  professor  at  tlie  university  in  that  city, 
and  has  rendered  himself  famous  by  a 
great  number  of  excellent  works.  His 
editions  of  the  classics  are  in  high  esteem. 
Between  1787  and  1806  appeared  the  4 
volumes  of  his  work.  Introduction  to  a 
Knowledge  of  tlie  General  History  of  the 
World  and  of  Nations,  until  the  Discov- 
ery of  America.  He  also  translated  Gold- 
smith's History  of  Greece,  and  Ferguson's 
Histoiy  of  the  Roman  Republic.  Of  his 
theological  works,  we  may  mention  his 
Commentarii  historici  DecrAorum  Religw- 
nis  CkriatiaruCf  et  fhnnvla  Luther  ( Leipsic, 
1800).  He  has  also  edited  a  learned  pe* 
riodical  worfc. 

Becket,  Thomas,  the  most  celebrated 
Roman  Catholic  prelate  in  the  English  an- 
nals, was  bom  m  London,  1119.  He  was 
the  son  of  Gilbert,  a  London  merchant. 
His  mother  is  said  to  have  been  a  Saracen 
lady,  to  whose  fiither  Gilbert  was  prisoner, 
in  Jerusalem,  being  taken  captive  in  one 
of  the  crusades.  The  lady  is  said  to  have 
fellen  in  love  vrith  the  prisoner,  and  to 
have  followed  him  to  London,  where  he 
married  her.    After  studying  at -Oxford 
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and  Paris,  B.  was  sent,  by  the  favor  of 
Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to 
study  civil  law  at  Bononia,  in  Italy,  and, 
on  his  return,  was  made  archdeacon  of 
Canterbury  and  provost  of  Beverley.  His 
claim  to  the  good  opinion  of  Theollald  was 
founded  on  his  skill  in  negotiation  shown 
in  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  to 
England — ^the  soliciting  from  tne  pope  the 
»)ronibitory  letters  against  the  crownmg  of 
Eustace,  the  son  of  Stephen,  by  which 
•hat  design  was  defeated.  This  service 
not  only  raised  Becket  in  the  esteem  of 
the  archbishop,  but  in  that  of  king  Henry 
(I,  and  was  the  foundation  of  his  high 
fortune.  In  1158,  he  was  appointed  high 
chancellor  and  preceptor  to  prince  Henry, 
and  at  tliis  time  was  a  complete  courtier, 
conforming,  in  everv  respect,  to  the  hu- 
mor of  the  king,  fie  was,  in  fact,  his 
prime  companion,  had  the  same  hours 
of  eating  and  going  to  bed,  held  splendid 
levees,  and  courted  popular  applause.  In 
1159,  he  made  a  campaign  witli  the  king 
in  Toulouse,  having  in  his  own  pay  700 
knights  and  1200  horsemen;  and  it  is 
said  he  advised  Heiuy  to  seize  the  person 
of  Louis,  king  of  France,  shut  up  in 
Toulouse  without  an  army.  This  coun- 
sel, however,  so  indicative  of  the  future 
martyr,  being  too  bold  for  the  lay  coun- 
sellors of  one  of  the  boldest  monarchs  of 
the  age,  was  declined.  In  the  next  year, 
he  visited  Paris,  to  treat  of  an  alliance  be- 
tween the  eldest  daughter  of  the  king  of 
France  and  prince  Henry,  and  returned 
with  the  young  princess  to  England.  He 
had  not  enjoyed  the  chancellorship  more 
than  four  years,  when  his  patron  Theo- 
bald died,  and  king  Heniy  was  so  far  mis- 
taken as  to  raise  his  favorite  to  the  pri- 
macy, on  the  presumption  that  he  would 
aid  him  in  those  political  views,  in  respect 
to  church  power,  which  all  the  sovereigns 
of  the  Norman  line  embraced,  and  which, 
in  fact,  caused  a  continual  struggle,  until 
its  termination  by  Henry  VIII.  It  has 
been  asserted,  that  B.  told  the  king  what 
he  was  to  expect  from  him ;  but,  inde- 
pendent of  the  appointment  itself,  there 
IS  evidence  to  prove  his  eagerness  to  ob- 
tain the  dignity,  and  the  disgust  entertain- 
ed by  Henry  at  the  first  symptoms  of  the 
real  temper  of  the  man  whom  he  had  been 
so  anxious  to  promote.  B.  was  consecra- 
ted archbishop  m  1162,  and  immediately 
affected  an  austerity  of  character  which 
formed  a  very  natural  prelude  to  the  part 
which  he  meant  to  play.  Pope  Alexan- 
der III  held  a  general  council  at  Tours, 
bi  1163,  at  which  B.  attended,  and  made 
a  formal  complaint  of  the  infringements 


by  the  laity  on  the  ri^ts  and  immunities 
of  the  church.    On  his  return  to  England, 
he  be^an  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  this  repre- 
sentation, and  to  prosecute  several  of  the 
nobility  and  others,  holding  church  pos- 
sessions, whom  he  also  proceeded  to  ex- 
communicate.   Henry,  an  able  and  politic 
monarch,  was  anxious  to  recall  certain 
privileges  of  the  clergy,  which  withdrew 
|hem  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil 
courts ;  and  it  was  not  without  a  violent 
strug^e,  and  the  mediation  of  the  pope, 
that  1b.  finally  acquiesced.      The    knag 
soon  after  summoned  a  convocation  or 
parliament  at  Clarendon,  to  the  celebrated 
constitution  of  which,  although  the  arch- 
bishop swore  that  he  would  never  assent, 
he  at  length  subscribed  it,  and,  alleging 
something  like  force  for  his  excse,  by 
way  of  penance,  suspended  himself  from 
his    archiepiscopal    functions    until    the 
pope's  absolution  could  arrive.    Finding 
nimself  the  object  of  the  king's  displeas- 
ure, he  soon  auer  attempted  to  escape  to 
France ;  but,  being  intercepted,  Henry,  in  a 
parliament  at  Northampton,  charged  him 
with  a  violation  of  his  allegiance,  and  all 
his  goods  were  confiscated.    A  suit  was  al  - 
so  commenced  against  him  for  money  lent 
him  during  his  chancellorship,  and  for  the 
proceeds  of  the  benefices  which  he  had 
held  vacant  while  in  tliat  capacity.    In 
this  desperate  situation,  he,  with  great 
difiSculty  and  danger,  made  his  escape  to 
Flanders,  and,  proceeding  to  the  pope  at 
Sens,  humbly  resigned  his  archbishopric, 
which  was,  however,  restored.    He  then 
took  up  his  abode  at  tlie  abbey  of  Pon- 
tigny,  m  Normandy,  whence  he  issued  ex- 
postulatory  letters  to  the  king  and  bishops 
of  England,  in  which  he  excommunicated 
all  violators  of  the  prerogatives  of  tlie 
church,  and  included  in  the  censure  the 
principal  officers  of  the  crown.    Henry 
was  so  exasperated,  that  he  banished  aU 
his  relations,  and  obliged  the  Cistercians 
to  send  him  away  firom  the  abbey  of  Pon- 
tigny;  from  which  he  removed,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  king  of  France, 
to  the  abbey  of  Columbe,  and  spent  four 
years  there  in  exile.    After  much  nego- 
tiation, a  sort  of  reconciliation  took  place 
in  1170,  on  tlie  whole  to  the  advantage  of 
Becket,  who,  being  restored  to  his  sec, 
with  all  its  former  privileges,  behaved,  on 
the  occasion,  with  excessive  haughtiness. 
After  a  triumphant  entry  into  Canterbury, 
the  youn^  king  Henry,  crovraed  during 
the  life-time  of  his  father,  transmitted 
him  an  order  to  restore  the  suspended  and 
excommunicated  prelates,  which  he  re- 
fused to  do,  on  the  pretence  that  the  pope 
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alone  cflold  grant  tbe  fiiTor,  althouf^  the 
latter  bad  lodged  the  instruments  of  cen- 
sue  in  his  hands.  The  prelates  immedi- 
Btefy  appealed  to  Henry  in  Normandy, 
who,  in  a  state  of  extreme  exasperation, 
exclaimed,  **  What  an  unhappy  prince  am 
I,  who  have  not  about  me  one  man  of 
spirit  enough  to  rid  me  of  a  angle  inso- 
lent prelate  the  perpetual  trouble  of  my 
Hfel  These  rash  and  too  significant 
words  induced  four  attendant  barons, 
Reginald  Fitz-Urse,  William  de  Tracy, 
Hugh  de  Morville  and  Richard  Breto,  to 
lesolre  to  wipe  out  the  king's  reproach. 
Having  laid  their  plans,  they  forthwith 
proceeded  to  Canterbury,  and,  having 
fimiially  required  the  archbishop  to  re- 
store the  suspended  prelates,  thev  return- 
ed ID  the  evening  of  the  same  day  (Dec 
29,  1170),  and,  placing  soldiers  in  the. 
court-yard,  ru^ed,  with  their  swords 
drawn,  into  the  cathedral,  where  the 
archhisbop  was  at  vespers,  and,  advan- 
dng  towards  him,  threatened  him  with 
'  death  if  he  still  disobeyed  the  orders  of 
Henry.  B^  without  the  least  token  of 
fear,  replied,  that  he  was  ready  to  die  for 
tbe  rights  of  the  church ;  and  magnani- 
mously added,  ^  I  charge  you,  in  the  name 
of  tbe  Almighty,  not  to  hurt  any  other 
person  here, 'for  none  of  them  have  been 
cwicemed  in  the  late  transactions."  The 
cooperates  then  stix>ve  to  drag  him  out 
of  the  chiutsh ;  but,  not  bein£  able  to  do 
80,  on  account  of  his  resolute  deportment, 
tfafv  killed  him  on  the  spot  with  repeated 
wounds,  all  which  he  endured  without  a 
groan^ — ^The  conduct  of  Henry,  and  the 
consequences  of  this  assassination,  form  a 
part  of  English  history  wherein  the  dis- 
cerning student  will  perceive  the  subtle 
policy  of  the  court  of  Kome,  which  eager- 
ly availed  itself  of  this  opportunity  to  ad- 
vance its  ceneral  object,  with  a  due 
regard  to  the  power  of  Henry  and  his 
strength  of  character.  The  perpetrators 
of  tbe  deed,  on  taking  a  voyage  to  Rome, 
were  admitted  to  penance,  and  allowed  to 
opiate  their  enormity  in  the  Holy  Land. — 
Thus  perished  Thomas  Becket,  in  his 
3M  year,  a  martyr  to  the  cause  which  he 
espoused,  and  a  man  of  unquestionable 
vigor  of  intellect.  He  was  canonized 
two  years  after  his  death,  and  miracles 
abounded  at  his  tomb.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  III,  his  body  was  taken  up,  and 
placed  in  a  magnificent  shrine,  erected 
by  archbishop  Stephen  Langton ;  and  of 
the  popularity  of  the  pilgrimages  to  his 
tomb,  the  Canterbury  Tales  of  Chaucer 
win  prove  an  enduring  testimony. 
Beckmazov,  John,  for  almost  45  years 


piofeflBor  of  philo0O|^y,  economy,  poUcy, 
finance  and  commerce  in  Gottingen,  was 
bom  at  Hoya  in  1739.  In  1763,  he  was  ap- 
pointed, on  BCisching's  recommendation, 
professor  of  the  Lutheran  gymnasium  in 
St.  Petersburg.  In  1766,  he  became  pro- 
fessor in  G6ttingen,  where  he  lectured 
with  great  success.  B.  died  in  1811,  be- 
ing a  member  of  most  of  the  learned  so- 
cieties of  the  north  of  Europe.  There 
are  a  number  of  text-books,  in  the  difiep* 
ent  sciences  above-mentioned,  by  liim. 
Amon^  his  other  works  is  a  History  of 
Inventions,  Leipsic,  1780 — 1805, 5  vols. 

Bed,  in  ffunneiy;  the  firame  of  tim- 
ber or  planks  in  which  cannon,  mortars, 
&c  are  placed,  to  give  tliem  a  steady  and 
even  position,  necessaiy  for  aimine. 
Bed  of  Justice.  (See  Lit  de  Justice.) 
Bede,  or  Beda,  an  eminent  ecclesiasdc 
of  the  eighth  century,  usually  called  the 
venerable  Bede^  was  bom  in  the  year  Q72 
or  673,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wear- 
mouth,  in  the  bishopric  of  Diurham. 
From  the  a^  of  7  to  that  of  19,  he  pursued 
his  studies  m  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter, 
at  Wearmouth.  Being  then  ordained 
deacon,  he  was  employed  in  the  task  of 
educating  the  youth  who  resorted  to  tbe 
monastery  fi>r  instruction,  and  pursued 
his  own  studies  with  unremitting  ardor. 
In  his  thirtieth  year,  he  was  ordained 
priest;  and,  his  fame  for  zeal  and  emdi- 
tion  reaching  the  ears  of  pope  Sergius,  he 
was  invited  to  Rome,  but,  in  consequence 
of  the  death  of  that  pontiff,  never  went 
there.  It  is  not  even  certain  that  he  ever 
lefl  Northumberland,  which,  of  course, 
reduces  the  incidents  of  his  life  to  his  lit- 
erary pursuits  and  domestic  occupations, 
as  he  accepted  no  benefice,  and  never 
seems  to  have  interfered  in  civil  transac- 
tions. His  church  history  was  published 
in  731.  His  last  Uterary  labor  was  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Gospel  of  St  John  into  Sax- 
on, which  he  completed,  with  difficul^, 
on  the  very  day  and  hour  of  his  deatL 
The  writings  of  Bede  were  numerous 
and  important,  considering  the  time  in 
which  they  were  written,  and  ihe  sub- 
jects of  which  th^  treat,  which  extended 
to  ecclesiastical  amiirs,  religion  and  edu- 
cation only.  His  English  Ecclesiastical 
History  is  the  greatest  and  most  popular 
of  his  works,  and  has  acquired  additional 
celebrity  by  the  translation  of  king  Alfired. 
The  collections  which  he  made  for  it 
were  the  labor  of  many  years.  Besides 
his  own  personal  investigations,  he  kept 
up  a  correspondence  with  the  monaste- 
ries throughout  the  Heptardiy,  to  obtain 
archives  and  records  for  his  puri)08e ;  and 
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ttnis  neariy  all  ihe  kmywled^e  possessed 
of  the  early  state  of  Christianity  in  bis 
couDtiT  is  due  to  B.  There  have  been 
several  editions  of  the  original  Latin, 
which  is  easy,  although  not  elegant  The 
latest  and  best  is  that  of  Dr.  Smith,  Cam- 
brid&e,  1738.  There  is  a  translation  into 
EngUsh  by  Thomas  Stapylton,  D.  D.,  Ant- 
werp, 1505,  besides  the  Saxon  version  of 
Alfred.  B.  was  also  the  author  of  many 
other  WOTks,  a  catalogue  of  which  he  sub- 
joined to  his  history.  SeTeral  of  these 
were  printed  eariy ;  but  the  firet  general* 
collection  of  his  works  was  that  of  Paris, 
1554,  3  vkAs.  ibl.  Some  of  his  treatises 
have  been  published  by  Mr.  Wharton, 
from  MSS.  in  the  library  at  Lambeth  pal- 
ace, London,  4to,  1693.  While  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  the  writings  of  B.  show 
the  extent  of  his  erudition,  his  probity, 
moderation  and  modesty  insured  him 
general  respect ;  and  his  dismterestedness 
is  proved  by  the  feet,  that  he  was  never 
any  thing  but  an  unbeneficed  priest  A 
letter  of  advice,  which  he  wrote,  late  in 
life,  to  Egbert,  archbishop  of  York,  proves, 
at  once,  the  purity  of  his  morals,  the  lib- 
erality of  his  sentiments,  and  the  excel- 
lence of  his  discernment ;  his  wish  being 
to  curtail  the  number  of  monasteries,  and 
to  increase  the  efficacy  end  respectaUlity 
of  the  secular  clergy.  Notwithstanding 
the  veneration  with  which  he  was  regard- 
ed, not  a  mngle  miracle  is  record^  of 
him ;  and,  as  monks  weine  the  great  mira- 
cle mongers,  and  his  views  of  monastic 
reform  such  as  we  have  mentioned,  this 
is  not  surprising.  The  manner  of  the 
death  of  this  virtuous  ecclesiastic  was 
striking  and  characteristic.  He  was  dic- 
tating a  translation  of  the  gospel  of  St 
John  to  an  amanuensis.  The  young  man 
who  wrote  for  him  said,  «  There  is  now, 
master,  but  one  sentence  wanting ;"  upon 
which  he  bade  him  write  quickly ;  and, 
when  the  scribe  said,  "It  is  now  done," 
the  dying  sage  ejaculated,  **  It  is  now 
done,''  aiKl  a  few  minutes  afterwards  ex- 
pired, in  the  act  of  prayer,  on  the  f!oor  of 
nis  cell,  in  tiie  63d  year  of  his  age,  in  die 
month  of  May,  A.  D.  785. 

BsnnoEs,  Thomas;  a  physician  and 
author ;  bom,  1760,  at  Shifihal  in  Shtop- 
sbire ;  died  1808.  He  was  educated  by 
his  grondfether.  He  made  great  progress 
at  school,  in  classical  studies,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  Odbrd  by  his 
knowledge  of  ancient  and  modem  lan- 
guages and  literature.  The  sreat  discov- 
eries in  physics,  chemistry  and  physiology, 
irresistibly  attracted  him.  He  continued 
hiB  studicB  with  success  in  London  and 


Edmburgh.    In  his  S6th  year,  he  took 
his   doctor's  degree,  afterwards    visited 
Paris,  and  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
Lavoifder.  On  his  return,  he  was  appoint- 
ed professor    of  chemistiy  at    Oxford. 
There  he  published  some  excellent  chem- 
ical treatises,   and  Observations   on   the 
Calculus,  Sea-Scurvy,  Consumption,  Ca- 
tarrii  And  Fever.    But,  dazsAbd   by  tlie 
sjf^endid  promises  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, 1#  offended  some  of  his  former  ad- 
mirers, and  excited  such  a  clamor  against 
him  by  the  publication  of  his  political 
opinions,  that  he  determined  to  resign  his 
profeasorahip,  and  retired  to  the  house  of 
his  friend  Mr.  Reynolds,  in  Shropshire. 
There  he  composed  his  observations  on 
the  nature  of  demonstrative  evidence,  in 
which  he  endeavors  to  prove,  that  matlie- 
matical  reasoning  proceeds  on  the  evi- 
dence of  the  senses,  and  that  geometry  is 
fbunded  on  experiment    He  also  pub- 
lished the  History  of  Isaac  Jenkins,  which 
was  intended  to  impress  useful    moral 
lessons  on  the  kbormg  classes  in  an  at- 
tractive manner.    Above  40,000  copies  of 
this  popular  work  were  sold  in  a  short 
time.    After  he  had  married,  in  1794,  ho 
fbrmed  the  plan  of  a  pneumatic  institu- 
tion, for  cunng  diseases,  particularly  con- 
sumption, by  means  of  factitious  airs  or 
gases.    He  succeeded,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  celebrated  Wedge  wood,  in  opening 
this  institution,  in  179@.    He  engaged,  as 
superintendent  of  the  whole,  a  young  man, 
Humphrey  Davy,  the  foundation  of  whose 
fbture  feme  was  laid  here.    The  chief 
purpose  of  the  institution,  however,  was 
never  realized,  and  B.'s  zeal  gradually  re- 
laxed, so  tliat  he  relinquished  it  one  year 
before  his  death,  after  having  publi^ed  a 
number  of  valuable  works  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  fectitious  airs.    In  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  he  acquired  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  best  medical  writer  in  Great 
Britain,  particulariy  by  his  Hygeia^  in  3 
vols.,  a  popular  woik,  which  contains 
passages    of    extraordinary    eloquence, 
tils  political  pamphlets,  from  1795 — 97, 
are  forgotten. 

Bedford,  John,  duke  of;  one  of  the 
younger  sons  of  Henry  IV,  king  of  Eng- 
land ;  famous  as  a  statesman  and  a  war- 
rior. Shakspeare,  who  calls  him  prince 
John  of  Lancaster^  introduces  him,  m  liis 
plays  of  Henry  IV,  as  distinguishing  him- 
sctf  by  his  youthftil  courage  in  the  battie 
of  Shrewsbury,  in  1403,  and  forming  a 
kmd  of  moral  contrast  to  his  more  dissi- 
pated brother,  the  prince  of  Wales.  Du- 
ring the  reign  of  Henry  V,  he  participated 
in  me  feme  acquired  by  the  conquest  of 
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Rrance;  bat  his  talents  were  fully  dis- 
played when,  after  the  death  of  that  king, 
lie  became  regent  of  France^  haviog  been 
apiMuued  to  this  post  by  Hemy,  in  his 
viiL  At  VerueuiJ,  in  14^  he  displayed 
his  militaiy  talents ;  and  the  difficulties, 
which,  from  Taiious  causes,  he  experi- 
eaced  in  endeavoriiig  to  maintain  po9- 
sesskiD  o€  the  conquered  provinces  in 
Fnoce,  afibided  fi^uent  occasion  for 
the  manifestation  of  his  ability.  The 
greatest  blemish  in  his  character  is  his 
cniel  execution  of  the  maid  of  Orleans, 
Q  14^31.  He  survived  this  event  about 
iiur  years,  and  dying,  in  1435,  at  Roueo, 
was  buried  in  tlie  c^edral  of  that  city. 
The  duke  deserves  notice  also  for  hja 
patronage  of  the  arts.  A  curious  monu- 
oieitf  of  his  taste  still  exists— 4he  Bedford 
MianL  Mr,  Dibdin,  in  his  BibliomamOj 
p.  253^  gives  an  account  of  it  It  was 
made  for  the  duke  and  duchess,  and  con- 
tuns  59  large,  and  more  than  1000  small 
miniaturB  paintings.  In  1766,  it  was 
porchaaed,  by  Mr.  Edwards,  for215guin- 
ev,  fiooi  the  collection  of  the  duchess 
of  Portlaynd;  and,  a  few  years  after,  500 
piineas  were  offered  for  it.  In  a  lustori- 
cal  point  of  view,  it  is  interesting  on  ac- 
ooont  of  several  p<»traits  of  eminent  per- 
nms ;  some  of  which  have  been  engraved 
li^  Veitue,  for  his  portraits  to  illustrate 
the  histc»y  of  England.  For  the  anti- 
fsuian  and  the  student  of  the  fine  arts, 
h  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  monu- 
owats  of  that  age*  Gough,  the  antiqua- 
mn,  published  a  woik  in  8vo.,  describing 
(he  Bedfoid  Misaal. 

Bedfowj^  ;  a  town  in  England,  and 
capital  of  the  county  of  Bedfoid,  to  which 
it  gives  nanae,  situated  on  the  Ouse ;  22 
loiks  S.  £.  of  Northampton,  50  N.  of 
London;  Ion.  (P  27'  W.;  lat  52^  8^  N. ; 
pop.  4605.  It  contains  5  churches,  3  on 
the  notth  and  2  on  the  south  side  of  the 
lirrav  3  independent  meeting-houses,  and 
a  free  gmnunar  school  libemlly  endowed. 
The  prineipai  mamufecture  is  lace.  It  is 
a  place  of  considerable  trade,  which  is 
mnch  assisted  by  the  river,  navigable  to 
Lynn,  and  is  the  only  market-town  of 
d»&  county,  on  the  n<Mth  side  of  the  Ouse. 
The  soil  about  it  m  fertile,  partioukurfy  in 
excellent  wheat  »It  sends  two  repre- 
fCDtatives  to  pariioment.  It  baa  two 
markets  weekly. 

BiLDroRD ;  a  borough  town,  and  capi- . 
tal  of  Bedford  county y  Pennsylvania;  dl- 
miles  £.  by  8.  of  Pittsbure,  190  W.  of 
Philadelphia:  population  of  the  borough, 
789 ;  including  the  township,  21ia  It  is  > 
fioshf  flitiiated  on  a  braaoh  c^  the  Juni- 
3* 


atta,regu]arly  laid  out,  and  built  on  an  em- 
inence enveloped  by  mountains.  Will's 
mountain,  on  the  west  side  of  the  town, 
is  1300  ieet  high,  and  Dunning's  moun- 
tain, on  the  east  «de,  is  1100  feet  high. 
A  mile  and  a  half  south  of  the  town, 
there  are  mineral  springs,  which  were 
discovered  in  1804,  and  are  much  resort- 
ed to,  and  found  useful  in  cutaneous 
complaints,  ulcers,  rheumatisms,  chronic 
complaints,  &c. — ^There  are  several  otlier 
towns  and  counties  of  the  same  name  iu 
tide  U.  States :  as,  B.  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  Westchester  county,  population 
nearly  2500 ;  B.  county  in  the  south  of 
Virginia ;  and  another  m  West  Tennessee. 

Bedfo&d  Level  ;  a  large  tract  of  land 
in  England,  in  tlie  counties  of  Cambridge, 
NorfoSc,  Suffolk,  Huntingdon,  Northamp- 
ton and  Lincoln,  formerly  full  of  fens  and 
maishee,  and,  in  rainy  seasons,  for  the 
most  part  under  water;  but  drained,  at 
the  expense  of  £400,000,  by  the  noble 
fomily  of  Russell,  earls  and  dukes  of 
Bedford,  and  others;  bv  which  means 
100,000  acres  of  good  land  have  been 
brought  into  use. 

Bedforp,  New  ;  a  seaport  in  Massa* 
chusetts.    (See  ^ew  Be4ftntL) 

Bedouiivs,  or  Beboweens  (that  is,  ui- 
kabitants  of  the  de9ert) ;  a  numerous  Mo- 
hammedan race,  which  dwells  in  the 
deserts  of  Arabia,  Egypt  and  Northern 
Africa.  It  is  still  doubtful  whether  they 
belong  to  the  same  race  with  the  Arabs, 
or  diner  from  them  in  their  descent,  as 
they  do  in  their  manner  of  living.  The 
Bedouins  live  at  a  distance  from  cities 
and  villages;  in  families,  under  sheiks,  or 
in  tribes,  under  emirs.  Their  dwellings 
are  tents,  huts,  caverns  and  ruins.  With 
their  herds  and  beasts  of  burden,  which 
carry  their  little  property,  they  wander  in 
quest  of  fresh  water  and  pasture.  They 
are  all  good  horsemen,  and  are  generally 
fond  of  hunting.  The  peacefol  tribes 
exchange  horses  (which  they  raise  with 
great  care)  and  fat  catde,  for  arms  and 
cloth,  ynth  the  neighboring  nations. 
Other  hordes  are  such  open  robbers,  that 
it  is  dangerous  to  travel  through  that 
country  without  a  guard  or  a  passport, 
which  die  different  chie&  sell.  Tliey  not 
OQoly  plunder,  but  murder,  even  when  the 
traveUers  offer  no  rerastancei  Notwith- 
standing this  barbarous  custom,  the  Bed* 
ouios  hold  the  rights  of  hospitality  sa- 
cied ;  and  the  most  defenceless  enemy  is 
sure  of  then*  protection,  if  they  have  once 
allowed  him  aheltw.  But  the  Bedouin 
considers  every  one  his  enemy  who  is 
not  his  brother,  kinsman  or  ally.   Always- 
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careful  of  his  own  safety,  he  attacks  no 
ccu^van  or  camp  without  being  sure  of 
hij  superiority.  To  superior  numbeis,  and 
a  bold  resistance,  he  yields,  and  saves 
himself  by  a  speedy  flight  A  terror  to 
the  neighboring  nations,  the  rapacious 
Bedouin  lives  in  a  state  of  continual 
watchflihiess ;  poor,  ignorant,  wild  and 
i-ude,  but  free,  and  proud  of  his  liberty. 
This  people  is  remarlcable  for  temperance 
in  regard  to  food,  amounting  almost  to 
abstinence. 

Bee  (apis  meU^ica,  L.) ;  a  species  of 
aiymenopterous  insect,  TOlonffing  to  the 
&mily  apicaia, — The  honey-bee  is  uni- 
versally celebrated  for  its  singular  instincts, 
and  highly  prized  for  the  valuable  prod- 
ucts of  its  mdustry.  A  vast  number  of 
interesting  facts  have  consequently  been 
collected  in  relation  to  the  economy  of 
the  species,  for  the  detail  of  whose  history 
a  volume  of  considerable  size  would  be 
required.  We  shall  therefore  be  able  to 
present  nothing  more  than  a  sketch  of 
the  most  striking  generalities,  obtained 
from  the  admirable  works  of  Huber,  Cu- 
vier,  &c.,  and  to  these  autlientic  sources 
must  refer  the  reader  desirous  of  more 
ample  information. — ^Three  sorts  of  indi- 
viduals are  found  to  form  a  community 
of  honey-bees ;  the  female,  mother,  or,  as 
she  is  commonly  called,  queen ;  the  males, 
or  drones ;  and  the  working  bees,  improp- 
erly termed  nevters,  as  they  are  actually 
females,  though,  in  a  peculiar  respect, 
imperfect.  A  hive  commonly  consists 
of  one  mother,  or  queen,  from  6  to  800 
males,  and  from  15  to  ^,000  working 
bees.  The  last  mentioned  are  the  small- 
est, have  12  joints  to  their  aniemuB^  and 
6  abdominal  rings :  the  first  joint  or 
square  pordon  of  the  posterior  tarsi  is 
enlarged  at  the  posterior  angle  of  its  base, 
and  shaped  like  a  pointed  auricle,  having 
its  internal  surfece  covered  with  a  fine, 
short,  close,  silky  down.  They  are  pro- 
vided with  stings.  The  mandibles  are 
spoon-shaped,  and  not  dentated.  There  is, 
on  the  outside  of  the  hind  lees,  a  smooth 
hollow,  edged  witli  hairs,  ctul^  the  bas- 
ket :  the  silky  brush  of  the  first  joint  of 
the  posterior  tarsi  has  7  or  8  transverse 
stritB.  The  modier,  or  queen,  has  the 
same  choracterisdcs,  but  is  of  larger  size, 
especially  in  the  abdomen:  she  has  a 
shorter  sucker  or  trunk,  and  the  mandi- 
bles grooved  and  velvet-like  beneath  the 
tip.  The  males,  or  drones,  difiSsr  finom 
both  the  preceding  bv  havinff  13  joints  to 
the  antenna ;  a  rounded  head,  with  larger 
eyes,  elongated  and  united  at  the  summit ; 
mailer  and  more  velveQr  mandibles,  and 


shorter  anterior  feet,  the  two  first  of 
which  are  arched.  Tliey  have  no  auric- 
ular dilatation  nor  silky  brush  on  the 
square  part  of  the  posterior  tarsi^  and  are 
destitute  of  stings.  The  genitals  conast 
of  two  horn-shaped  bodies  of  a  reddish- 
yellow  color,  vritn  a  broad-ended  penis.— 
When  we  examine  the  internal  structure 
of  this  insect,  we  find  at  the  superior  base 
of  the  trunk  or  sucker,  below  the  labrum^ 
a  considerable  aperture,  shut  by  a  small, 
triangular  piece,  which  has  been  called 
tongue,  qnpharynXf  &c.  This  opening 
receives  the  food,  which  is  thence  con- 
veyed by  a  delicate  iisophajgus,  through 
the  corselet,  to  the  anterior  stomach, 
which  contains  the  honev;  the  second 
stomach  receives  the  pollen  of  flowers^ 
and  has,  on  its  internal  surfece,  a  number 
of  transverse  and  annular  vnrinkles.  The 
abdominal  cavity  of  the  queen  and  work- 
ing bees  also  contains  the  litde  bag  of 
poison  communicating  vrith  the  sting.  In 
the  queen,  there  are,  moreover,  two  large 
ovaries,  consisting  of  a  great  number  of 
small  cavities,  each  containing  16  or  17 
eggs.  These  ovaries  open  near  the  anus, 
previous  to  which  they  dilate  into  pouch- 
es, where  the  egg  is  delayed  to  receive  a 
viscous  coating  fi*om  an  adjacent  gland. 
The  inferior  half^ircles,  except  the  first 
and  last,  on  the  abdomens  of  working 
bees,  have  each  on  their  inner  surfece 
two  cavities,  where  the  wax  is  formed  in 
layers,  and  comes  out  fix>m  between  the 
abdominal  rings.  Below  these  cavities 
is  a  particular  membrane,  fermed  of  a 
very  small,  hexagonally-meshed  networic, 
which  is  connected  with  the  membrane 
lining  the  walls  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 
— ^Wax,  of  which  the  combs  are  formed, 
is  elaborated  fix)m  honey.  The  pollen 
collected  firom  flowers,  mixed  with  a 
small  quantity  of  wax,  constitutes  the 
food  of  bees  and  theur  larves ;  and  this 
food  appears  to  be  modified  in  its  com- 
position, according  to  the  sort  of  indi- 
viduals it  is  intended  for.  Ai^other  sub- 
stance collected  by  bees  from  the  opening 
buds  of  poplar  and  odier  trees,  and  used 
by  them  for  lining  dieir  hives,  stopping 
holes,  &C.,  is  ci&ed  fropoJt9.-— Besides 
the  distinctions  remarked  in  die  female, 
male  and  working  bees,  Huber  regards 
the  working  bees  as  of  two  sorts;  one 
devoted  to  the  collecdon  of  provisions, 
and  all  the  materials  necessary  to  the 
comb,  as  well  as  to  its  constroction ;  these 
he  caUs  ciriirts*  The  others  are  more 
delicate,  small  and  feeble,  and  employed 
exclusively  within  the  hive,  in  reedmg 
imd  taking  care  of  the  young^^The  «e- 
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aeinbfauiee  existing  between  the  working 
and  female  bees  &3t  led  to  the  idea  that 
thej  were  of  the  same  sex,  and  the  in- 
genioas  experiments  and  accurate  obser- 
TBtioos  of  Huber  enabled  him  to  estab- 
ish  this  Act  in  the  most  satis&ctoiy 
manner.  Having  deprived  a  hive  of  the 
mother  or  queen,  he  found  that  the  work- 
ing bees  immediately  began  to  prepare  a 
bn-e  of  their  own  class  to  occupy  this 
Dt  station.  This  was  efiected  by 
*  the  cell  to  the  dimensions  of  a 
or  royal  chamber,  and  feeding 
the  selected  individual  on  food  exclu- 
sively oestined  for  the  nourishment  of 
the  royal  larves.  If  merely  fed  upon  this 
food,  without  an  accompanying  enlar^- 
ment  of  the  cell,  the  maternal  faculties 
wwe  but  imperfectly  acquired,  as  the 
female  did  not  attain  the  proper  size,  and 
was  incapable  of  laying  any  eggs  but 
those  which  produced  males. — ^Tflie  cells 
of  ibe  comb  compose  two  opposite  ranges 
of  horizontal  hexagons,  with  pyramidal 
bases :  each  layer  of  the  comb  is  perpen- 
dicular, and  attached  by  the  summit,  and 
separated  fiom  tlie  rest  by  a  space  suffi- 
cient ^r  the  bees  to  pass  in  and  out 
Hie  comb  is  always  built  6rom  above 
downward.  The  cells,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  for  the  female  larve  and 
oymph,  are  nearly  of  equal  size,  some 
foataining  the  progeny,  and  others  the 
honey  and  pollen  of  flowers.  Some 
hooey  cells  are  left  open,  others  are 
closed  for  future  use  by  a  flat  or  slightly 
convex  covering  of  wax.  The  maternal 
or  regal  cells  vary  from  2  to  40  in  num- 
ber, are  greatlv  superior  in  size,  nearly 
cyfindrical,  and  somewhat  larger  at  the 
extremi^.  They  have  small  cavities  on 
die  outside,  and  commonly  depend  from 
the  comb  like  stalactites,  so  that  the  larve 
has  its  head  downwards.— The  season  of 
fecundation  occurs  about  the  beginning 
sf  summer,  and  the  meeting  between  the 
females  and  males  takes  place  high  in 
the  air,  whence  the  female  retunis  with 
the  sexual  parts  of  the  male  attached  to 
the  extremity  of  the  abdomen.  This  one 
fecundadon  is  thought  to  be  sufficient  to 
virify  the  eggs  which  the  mother  may 
by  in  the  course  of  two  years.  The  lay- 
ing begins  immediately  afterwards,  and 
oontinuea  until  autumn.  R^umur  states 
that  the  female,  in  the  spring,  lays  as 
many  as  12,000  eggs  in  the  lapse  of  24 
days^  Each  sort  of  egg  is  deposited  m 
the  appropriate  ceD,  unless  a  sufficient 
nnmber  of  cells  have  not  been  prepared : 
m  this  case,  she  places  several  eggs  hi 
floe,  and  leaves  to  the  wooing  bees  the 


task  of  subsequently  arranging  them. 
The  eggs  laid  at  the  commencement  of 
fine  weather  all  belong  to  the  working 
sort,  and  hatch  at  the  end  of  4  days.  The 
larves  are  regularly  fed  by  the  workers 
for  6  or  7  days,  when  they  are  enclosed 
in  their  ceD,  spin  a  cocoon,  and  become 
nymphs,  and  in  about  12  days  acquire 
their  perfect  state.  The  cells  are  then 
immediately  fitted  up  for  the  reception 
of  new  eggs.  The  eggs  for  producing 
males  are  laid  two  montlis  later,  and 
those  for  the  females  immediately  after- 
wards. This  succession  of  generations 
fonns  so  many  particular  communities^ 
which,  when  increased  beyond  a  certain 
degree,  leave  the  parent  hive  to  found  a 
new  colony  elsewhere.  Three  or  four 
swarms  Bometimes  leave  a  hive  in  a  sea- 
son. A  good  swarm  is  said  to  weigh  at 
least  six  or  eight  pounds.  The  life  of  the 
bee,  like  tliat  of  all  the  other  insects  of 
its  class,  does  not  continue  long  atler  the 
^at  business  of  providing  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  species  is  completed. — 
The  history  of  the  bee,  as  already  stated, 
is  too  extensive  to  allow  us  to  attempt 
more  than  this  brief  sketch.  But  to  such 
as  have  leisure,  and  are  desirous  of  hi- 
stnictive  amusement,  we  know  of  no 
study  which  promises  a  greater  degi-ee 
of  satisfection ;  and  tliera  is  no  book  bet- 
ter'adapted  for  this  purpose,  tlian  the 
excellent  treatise  of  Huber,  which  may 
almost  be  regarded  as  the  ne  plus  vUra  of 
its  kind.  A  beautiful  little  poem,  called 
The  Bets,  written  by  the  Florentine  Gi- 
ovanni Rucellai,  appeared  in  1539. 

Beech.  The  beech  {fagus  sylvaHca\ 
one  of  our  handsomest  forest-trees,  is 
known  by  its  waved  and  somewhat  oval 
leaves,  and  its  triangular  fruit,  consisting 
of  three  cells,  and  enclosed,  by  pairs,  in  a 
husk,  which  is  covered  with  simple 
pricldes. — Beech  woods  are  very  com- 
mon in  almost  all  the  New  England  and 
Middle  States,  in  the  states  of  Maine, 
Peimsylvania,  Ohio,  &c.  They  are  very 
luxuriant  in  their  growth.  Those  woofis, 
it  has  been  observed,  are  peculiarly  dry, 
and  pleasant  to  walk  in,  and,  under  their 
shade,  afford  to  the  botanist  many  inter- 
esting plants,  such  as  the  bird^s  nest 
(monoiropa),  winter-green  (pyrola),  and 
some  rare  orchidece.  Beech-trees  bear 
lopping  well,  and  may  be  trained  so  as  to 
form  lofty  hedges,  which  are  valuable  for 
shelter,  since  the  leaves,  though  &dedf 
remain  through  the  winter,  and  the 
twisted  branches  may  be  formed  into  a 
venr  strong  fence.  The  wood  is  hard 
and  brittie,  and,  if  exposed  to  the  air,  ia 
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liable  soon  to  decay.  It  is,  however,  pe- 
culiarly useful  to  cabinet-makers  and 
turners :  carpenters*  planes,  &c.  are  made 
of  it  When  spUt  mto  thin  layers,  it  is 
used  to  make  scabbards  for  swords. 
Chairs,  bedsteads  and  other  furniture  are 
occasionally  formed  of  beech.  The  fruit 
of  this  tree,  which  has  the  name  of  beech- 
tnasty  and  falls  in  September,  is  very  pal- 
atable, but,  if  eaten  in  great  quantity, 
it  occasions  giddiness  and  headaches ; 
when,  however,  it  is  dried  and  powdered, 
it  may  be  made  into  a  wholesome  bread. 
The  h) habitants  of  Scio,  one  of  the  Ionian 
islands,  were  once  enabled  to  endure  a 
memorable  siege  by  die  beech-mast 
which  their  island  supplied.  This  fruit 
has  occasionally  been  roasted,  and  used 
as  a  substitute  for  coffee.  When  sub- 
jected to  pressure,  it  yields  a  sweet  and 
palatable  oil,  which  is  equal  in  quahty  to 
tlie  best  olive-oil,  and  has  the  advantage 
of  continuing  longer  than  that  without 
becoming  rancid.  Beech-oil  is  manufac- 
tured in  several  parts  of  France,  and  ia 
used  by  the  lower  classes  of  Silesia  in- 
stead of  butter.  The  cakes  which  remain 
afler  the  oil  is  extracted  are  a  wholesome 
food,  and  may  be  also  advantageously 
employed  for  the  fattening  of  swinei 
poultry  and  oxen.  In  some  countries, 
the  leaves  of  the  beech-tree  are  collected 
In  the  autumn,  before  they  have  been 
injured  by  the  frost,  and  are  used  instead 
of  feathers,  for  beds ;  and  mattresses 
formed  of  them  are  said  to  be  preferable 
to  those  either  of  straw  or  chan. 

Beef-Eaters  (a  corruption  from  the 
French  huffeHerSj  from  biiffei,  sideboard) 
are  yeomen  of  the  guard  of  the  king  of 
Great  Britain.  They  are  stationed  by  the 
sideboard  at  peat  royal  dinners.  There 
are  now  100  in  service  and  70  supernu- 
meraries. They  are  dressed  afler  the 
fashion  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 

Beejapoor  (Bifa-pur,  a  corrupuon  of 
Vycnfo-puri^  the  city  of  victory,  the  orig- 
inal name  of  tlie  capital) ;  a  large  prov- 
ince of  Decoan,  (letweeu  tlie  15di  and 
18di  degrees  of  N.  lat ;  bounded  N.  and 
E.  by  Aurungabad  and  Beder,  S.  by 
North  Canara  and  the  river  Toombudra, 
and  W.  by  the  sea ;  about  350  miles  long, 
and  200  broad.  It  is  watered  by  the 
Crialma,  Toombudra,  Beemali  and  Gat- 
purba;  and  is  tzavensed  by  the  Ghaut 
mountains.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile, 
and  pro  visions  plentiful.  The  chief  cities 
are  Beejapoor,  Boonah  (the  capital  of  the 
Mabrattas),  St  Kuttany  and  Nubely. 
Four  fiflhs  of  the  country  are  subiect  to 
the  Mahrattaa,  the  rest  to  the  Nizam* 


The  population  is  estimated  at  7,000,000 ; 
one  twentieth  Mohammedans,  tbe  rest 
Hindoos.  The  province  is  divided  into 
15  territorial  divisions.  In  the  soutlieni 
part  of  Concan,  one  of  these  divisions. 
Goa  (Gowah,  or,  more  properly,  Govay), 
the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  settlements 
in  the  East,  is  situated.  (See  Goo.)  The 
productions  of  B.  are,  in  general,  similar 
to  those  of  die  rest  of  the  Deccan.  One 
part — ^the  neighborhood  of  the  Beemah— 
IS  celebrated  for  its  breed  of  horses,  and 
supplies  the  best  cavalry  in  the  Maliratta 
armies. 

Be^apoor;  the  former  capital  of  the 
above  province.    (See  Bija-pur.) 

Beek,  David,  a  portrait-painter  of  con- 
siderable merit,  was  bom  in  1621,  at  Am- 
heim,  in  Guelderland ;  became  a  pupil  of 
Vandyck ;  resided,  for  some  time,  at  die 
court  of  Sweden,  and  died  in  1656.  It  is 
related  of  hun,  that,  on  a  journey  through 
Grenuany,  he  fell  sick,  and  became,  to 
appearance,  dead ;  when  one  of  his  ser- 
vants pouring  a  glass  of  wine  into  his 
throat,  to  amuse  his  companions,  B. 
opened  his  eyes,  and,  afler  a  while,  re- 
covered his  health. 

Beelzebub  (in  Hebrew,  the  god  of 
files) ;  an  idol  of  the  Moabites  or  Syrians. 
This  tenn  is  applied,  in  die  Scriptures,  to 
the  chief  of  the  evil  spirits.  vVe  must 
remember  what  a  terrible  torment  insects 
often  are  in  the  East,  in  order  to  conceive 
how  this  name  came  to  be  given  to  one 
of  the  greatest  of  the  imaginary  spirits  of 
evil.  We  find  that  ahnost  all  nations, 
who  beUeve  in  evil  spirits,  represent  tiiem 
as  die  rulers  of  disgusting,  tormenting  or 
poisonous  animals — dies,  rats,  mice,  rep- 
tiles, &;c.  The  Greeks  worshipped  sev- 
eral of  their  chief  deities  under  the  char- 
acter of  protectors  against  these  animals ; 
for  instance,  Apollo  S^/vOevf,  the  destroyer 
of  rats.  Every  one  knows,  that  Clmst 
was  charged, by  the  Jews  with  driving 
out  demons  by  the  power  of  Beelzebub. 
[MatL  xji.  24.1 

Beer.  (Se^  w^2e  and  Brewing,)  We 
have  evidence  of  the  use  of  this  liquor  for 
more  than  2u00  years.  The  Grecian  poet 
and  satirist  Archilochus,  who  hved  about 
700  B*  C,  and  the  Grecian  tragedians 
iEschyluaand  Sophocles,  who  hved  more 
than  400  B.  C,  call  it  iruie  qf  harky,  Dio- 
dorus  of  Sicily,  who  hved  about  the  time 
of  Juhus  Ceesar,  about  50  B.  C.,  mentions 
beer  in  his  History  (lib.  i.  chap.  20).  Plmy 
also,  about  the  middle  of  the  first  centuiy 
after  Christ,  speaks  of  this  beverage  in 
several  places  of  his  Natiual  History.  He 
says  Uiat  it  is  prepared  in  difieient  ways^ 
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«Dd  tiiat  there  is  a  species  more  intoxi- 
t^ng  than  wine.  He  says,  ftirther,  that, 
in  Spain,  it  is  called  cdia  and  ceria ;  but, 
in  Gaol  and  in  other  provinces  of  the 
Rofloan  empire,  cereviiia;  that  it  was  in 
general  use  among  the  ancient  Germans, 
who  also  called  it  cerevisia  (fiom  Ceres, 
the  goddess  of  grain,  and  vis,  power.] 
The  jBgyptians,  as  the  first  promoters  of 
dgricutture,  are  said  to  liave  invented  beer, 
and  to  have  prepared  a  kind,  in  later  times, 
at  Pelusium,  whidi  was  called  by  the 
name  of  that  city,*  and  was  much  cele- 
braced.  Beer  was  afterwards  unknown 
in  Bgypt,  until  the  French  army  intro- 
duced it  anew,  since  which  it  is  said  that 
beer  is  stiU  brewed  there.  We  are  ij^o- 
lant  how  fiur  the  beer  of  the  ancients 
resembled  the  modem  article.  The  word 
heer  may  most  naturally  be  derived  from 
hSberty  to  drink. 

Bbzr,  fllichael,  sometimes  called  J^ 
duul  Berr^  a  learned  Jew  in  Paris,  bom  at 
Nancy,  in  1784,  was  the  first  of  his  reli- 
gioD  who  pursued  the  profession  of  an 
advocate  in  France.  His  success  in  this 
career  was  brilliant;  but  he  soon  gave 
Imnself  up  excluavely  to  literature,  and 
leeeived  the  honor,  never  before  confer- 
red on  a  Jew,  of  beinff  admitted  into  the 
learned  academies  of  France.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  royal  society  of 
antiquaries,  of  the  philotechnic  society, 
of  the  academies  of  Nancy,  Strasburg, 
Nantes  and  €r5ttingen.  Napoleon  in- 
vited him,  in  1807,  to  the  assembly  of 
Jews,  who  were  to  advise  concerning 
the  amelioiadon  of  the  cotiditibn  of  that 
people;  and  the  general  sanhedrim  for 
FVBDce  and  Italy  chose  him  their  secre- 
tary. At  the  erection  of  the  kingdom  of 
Westphalia,  on  account  of  his  knowledge 
of  the  language  of  the  country,  he  receiv- 
ed an  appointment  in  the  ministry  of  the 
iotefior,  and,  afterwards,  was  appointed  to 
a  corresponding  office  in  the  Fren(^  min- 
istry :  he  also  delivered  a  course  of  lec- 
tores  on  German  literature  in  the  athenss- 
um  of  Paris.  Amons  his  numerous  works 
is  an  JSto^  de  Chanes  ViUtrs, 

BcEaiNo,  Vitus,  captain  in  the  Russian 
navy,  bom  at  Horsens,  in  Jutland,  being  a 
ridifid  seanian,  was  employed  by  Peter 
the  Great  in  the  navy  which  he  had 
newly  established  at  Cronstadt.  His  tal- 
cMBy'and  the  undaunted  courage  display- 
ed by  him  in  the  naval  wars  against  the 
Swedes,  procured  him  the  honor  of  being 
chooen  to  command  a  voyage  of  discovery 
in  the  sea  of  Kamtschatka.  He  set  out 
fioDi  Petersburg,  Feb.  5, 1725,  for  Siberia. 
Li  the  year  ITSS,  he  examined  the  north- 


em  coasts  of  Kamtschatka  as  far  as  lat. 
G7^  W  N.,  and  proved  that  Asia  is  not 
united  to  Ajnerica.  It  remained,  however, 
to  be  determined  whether  the  land  oppo- 
site to  Kamtschatka  was,  in  reality,  the 
coast  of  the  American  continent,  or  mere- 
ly islands  lying  between  Asia  and  Amer- 
ica. June  4, 1741,  he  sailed,  with  two 
ships,  from  Ochotsk,  and  touched  the 
north-westem  coast  of  America,  between 
lat  35^  and  69^  N.  Tempests  and  sick- 
ness prevented  him  from  pursuing  his 
discoveries:  he  was  cast  on  a  desolate  isl- 
and, covered  with  snow  and  ice,  where 
he  grew  dangerously  sick,  and  died  Dec 
8, 1741.  The  straits  between  Asia  and 
America  have  received  the  name  of  Beer- 
ing^s  straits  (also  called  .^umj,  and  the 
island  on  which  he  died  that  otBeering*s 
island,  (See  Mtiller's  Voyages  et  Dicouv, 
faitespar  Us  Russes,  Amstenlam,  1766^. 

Beebino's  Island  ;  an  island  in  N.  Pa- 
cific ocean,  about  90  miles  long,  and  25  to 
30  wide ;  Ion.  163°  IJy  to  164°  IS'  E.;  laL 
54°  45^  to  56°  lO'  N.  Neither  thunder  nor 
the  aurora  borealis  have  ever  been  observ- 
ed here.  The  island  has  springs  of  excel- 
lent water,  and  beautiful  cataracts.  No 
animals  are  found  here  but  ice-foxes,  seals, 
sea-bears,  sea-lions,  sea-cows,  &c.  No 
wood  grows  here,  but  several  kinds  of 
plants  are  seen.  The  island  is  unuiliab- 
ited.  It  was  discovered  by  Vitus  Beering 
(q.  V.)  in  1741.  It  is  sometimes  classed 
with  the  Aleutian  chain. 

Beerino's  Straits;  the  narrow  sea 
between  the  north-west  coast  of  N.  Amer- 
ica and  the  north-east  coast  of  Asia ;  39 
nules  wide  in  the  narrowest  part;  Ion. 
168°  15'  to  169°  SO'  W.;  lat  65^46^  to  65° 
5Qf  N.  There  is  a  remarkable  similarity 
in  the  portions  of  both  continents  north 
of  the  strait:  both  are  without  wood ;  the 
coasts  are  low,  but,  &rther  fix)m  the  sea, 
they  rise  and  form  considerable  moun- 
tains. The  depth,  in  the  middle  of  the 
straits,  is  firom  29  to  30  &thoms ;  towards 
the  land,  tlie  water  on  the  Asiatic  side  is 
deeper.  Captain  Vancouver,  who  visited 
these  shores  in  1740,  gave  this  name  to 
the  straits  in  honor  of  Vitus  Beering 
(q.  v.),  because  he  thinks  that  he  anchored 
there.  Some  have  also  called  these  straits 
Cook?s  straits. 

Beet  (beta  wdgceris)  is  a  well-known 
valuable  succulent  root,  which  is  culti- 
vated in  our  kitchen  gardens,  and  grows 
wild  in  several  countries  of  the  south  of 
£urope.  There  are  two  principal  vari 
eties  of  beet,  one  of  which  is  of  a  deep 
red  or  purple  color,  and  the  other  is  white, 
crossed  with  bands  of  red^— Red  beet  is 
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principeUy  used  at  table,  in  salad,  boiled, 
.and  cut  into  slices,  as  a  pickle,  and  some- 
times stewed  with  onions ;  but,  if  eaten  in 
sreat  quantity,  it  is  said  to  be  injurious  to 
Uie  stomach.  The  beet  may  be  taken  out 
of  the  ground  fbr  use  about  the  end  of 
August,  but  it  does  not  attain  its  fliU  size 
and  perfection  till  tlie  month  of  October, 
When  good,  it  is  lar^,  and  of  a  deep  red 
color,  and,  when  boiled,  is  tender,  sweet 
and  palatable.  It  has  latelv  been  ascer- 
tained, that  beet  roots  may  be  substituted 
for  malt,  if  deprived  of  the  greater  part  of 
their  juice  by  pressure,  then  dried,  and 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  tlie  grain 
intended  for  brewing.  The  beer  made 
from  the  beet  has  been  found  perfectly 
wholesome  and  palatable,  and  httle  infe- 
rior to  that  prepared  fix>m  malt — From 
tlie  white  beet  the  French,  during  the 
late  wars  in  Europe,  endeavored  to  pre- 
pare sugar,  that  article,  as  British  colo- 
nial produce,  having  been  prohibited  in 
France.  For  tliis  purpose,  tne  roots  were 
boiled  as  soon  as  possime  after  they  were 
taken  from  the  eiuth.  When  cold,  they 
were  sliced,  and  afterwards  the  juice  was 
pKTessed  out,  and  evaporated  to  the  con- 
sistence of  sirup.  The  sugar  was  obtain- 
ed from  this  sirup  bv  crysUdUzation.  110 
pounds  weight  of  tne  roots  yielded  41i 
pounds  ofjuice,  which,  on  further  evap- 
oration, aftorded  somewhat  more  than  4i 
pounds  of  brown  sugar;  and  these,  by  a 
subsequent  operation,  produced  4  pounds 
of  weU-grained  white  powder  sugar.  The 
residuum,  together  with  the  sirup  or  mo- 
lasses which  remained)  produced,  after 
distillation,  Si  quarts  of  rectified  spirit, 
somewhat  similar  to  rum.  But  many 
subsequent  experiments,  both  in  Franee 
and  in  Prussia,  have  tended  to  prove,  that 
sugar  can  never  be  advantageously  man- 
ufactured from  the  beet  upon  a  large 
scale,  it  yielding,  upon  a  fair  average, 
barely  enough  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
making.  The  leaves  of  the  beet,  when 
raised  in  richly-manured  soil,  have  been 
found  to  yield  a  considerable  quantity  of 
pure  nitre,  proceeding,  in  all  probability, 
m>m  the  decomposition  of  the  animal 
matter  contained  m  the  manure ;  but  this, 
like  the  sugar  of  the  root,  will  probably 
never  pay  the  expenses  of  cultivation, 
which  will  also  mcrease  rather  than 
diminish ;  so  that  it  may  be  considered 
valuable,  at  present,  only  as  an  esculent 
plant  The  Fiencb,  however,  and  other 
European  nations,  still  persevere  in  man- 
o&cturing  beet  sugar,  and  make  great 
quantities  of  it,  aliuiouf^  it  can  never 
supersede  the  use  of  common  sugar,  unless 


its  producticm  be  enooiiraged  fay  bouolm 
ana  prohibitions. 

Beethoven,  Louis  von,  bom  m  Bonn, 
1772,  was  the  son  of  a  man  who  had  been 
a  tenor  singer  in  that  place  (according  to 
another  account,  in  Fayolle's  Dictionary 
of  Musicians,  a  natural  sou  of  Frederic 
William  II,  king  of  PrusaiaV.  His  great 
talent  fbr  music  was  early  cultivated.  He 
astonished,  in  his  eighth  year,  aU  who 
heard  him,  by  his  execution  on  the  violin, 
on  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  perform- 
ing, with  great  diligence,  in  a  little  garret 
In  his  11th  year,  he  played  Bach's  WM 
Ten^^erirtes  clavier^  and,  in  his  IStb, 
composed  some  sonatas.  These  promis- 
ing appearances  of  great  talent  induced 
the  then  reigning  elector  of  Cologne  to 
send  him,  in  1793,  in  the  character  of  his 
organist,  and  at  his  expense,  to  Vienna, 
that  he  might  accomplish  himself  there 
in  composition,  under  the  instruction  of 
Haydn.  Under  Haydn  and  Albrechtsber- 
ger  he  made  rapid  progress,  and  became, 
Eke  wise,  a  great  player  on  the  piano  forte, 
astonishing  eveiy  one  by  his  extempore 
performances,  in  1809,  he  was  invited 
to  the  new  court  of  the  king  of  Westpha- 
lia, at  which  several  men  of  distinction, 
and  among  them  his  pupil  in  music  the 
archduke  Kodolph,now  bishop  of  Obntktz, 
persuaded  him  to  remain,  by  the  promise 
of  a  yearly  salair.  He  composed  his 
principal  works  after  1801.  A  few  years 
before  his  death,  a  cold,  which  he  had 

Eht  by  composing  in  the  open  air, 
uced  a  deamess,  which  bei*4une,  by 
„  ses,  very  ^reat  He  lived,  aftervnirds, 
very  much  reured,  in  the  village  of  M<kl- 
lingen,  near  Vienna.  Instrumental  music 
has  received  from  his  compositions  a  new 
character.  Beethoven  united  the  humor 
of  Haydn  with  the  melancholy  of  Mozart, 
and  me  character  of  his  music  most 
resembles  Cherubini's.  His  boldness  is 
remarkable.  Reichhardt,  in  a  comparison 
of  Beethoven  with  Haydn  and  Mozart, 
says, ""  The  Quartett  of  Haydn  was  the  off- 
spring of  his  amiable  and  (»iginal  charac- 
ter. In  naivete  and  good  humor  he  is 
unrivalled.  The  more  powerful  nature 
and  richer  imagination  of  Mozart  embra- 
ced a  wider  field,  and  manv  of  his  com- 
positions express  the  whole  height  and 
depUi  of  his  character.  He  placed  more 
value  also  on  exquisite  finish.  BeeAoven, 
early  acquainted  with  Mozart's  composi- 
tions, gave  a  still  bolder  cast  to  his  ideas.'* 
Besides  his  great  symphonies  and  over- 
tures, his  auintetts,  quartetts,  and  trios 
for  stringed  instruments,  bis  numerous 
sonatas,  variations,  and  other  pieces  lor 
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lSb»  jkmo  tele,  in  which  he  phowB  the 
ywtiiohaoap  oi  his  imaginatioiu  be  also 
oofl^posed  vQCBk  znuflic,  but  with  less  sue- 
oee.  To  this  department  belongs  his 
mn  I^eonore  (in  its  altered  state,  called 
FUdi9\  soDne  masses,  an  oiatorio  (Christ 
on  the  Mourn  of  Olives),  and  soxigs  for 
the  iN«iH>  forte,  among  which  the  compo- 
ation  of  Matthison's  •'dieki(ie,  called,  by 
the  English,  RoioiU,  and  some  soi^  of 
Goethe  are  celebrated.  B.  died  March 
3&h,  1837,  near  Vienna,  in  the  greatest 
poTracty. 

Bexxxb  (jcorfl&cuf ,  L.) ;  a  tribe  of  co- 
leopterous insects,  bekmgmg  to  the  family 
fgnggtVofiwKi,  C.  The  beeUe  tribe  com- 
piisea  a  large  number  of  insects,  among 
which  some  aie  yeiy  remarkable  for  pro- 
jeetioiis  cr  horns  growing  fiom  the  head 
and  corselet.  The  roecies  found  in  warm 
cfimates  are  generally  of  large  size  and 
fcnnidrf4e  appearance,  though  by  no 
Bieans  ikuuous.  The^  all  are  winged,  fly- 
ing with  much  rapidity  and  force ;  wlien 
on  the  groi^d,  their  movements  are  slow 
and  heavy.  The  body  of  the  perfect  insect 
is  oval,  or  nearly  so,  and  tlie  anhmue  are 
composed  (height  or  ten  pieces,  inserted 
iato  a  cavity  under  the  boraer  of  ^e  head. 
From  the  airaAgement  of  the  wUmtWy 
which  is  peculiar  to  this  family,  its  essen- 
^  iHT  duatinotive  character  is  formed. 
Hie  eztteimties  of  the  antenna  are  club- 
shaped,  and  composed  of  plates  or  joints, 
mhar  disposed  lil(e  the  leaves  of  a  book,  or 
ananged  perpendicularlv  to  the  axis,  like 
the  teeth  of  a  comb.  The  two  first  legs 
of  beetles^  and  even  tfie  others,  in  some 
BistaiiceB,  lire  dentated  externally,  and 
■lited  for  burrowing.  The  trachea  are  all 
Teaieular. — The  larves  or  young  are  sofl, 
fienble,  -whitish,  Bemi-cyundrio  worm% 
having  the  body  divided  into  13  rings, 
aad  having  a  scaly  head,  armed  with 
aoong  jaws.  They  have  nine  stigVMtaj  or 
hfeathing  holes, on  each  side;  and  the  feet, 
which  are  ax,  ace  scaly.  The  body  is 
thicker  at  the  posterior  than  at  the  ante- 
lior  extremity,  rounded,  and  almost  uni- 
fimnly  curved  downwards,  so  that  the 
Inve  moves  with  difficulty  over  an  even 
msAoBf  and  frec}UQntly  tumbles  down. 
Tbe  period  dunng  which  the  larves 
ivimaht  m  the  state  of  destructive  worms 
vvies  in  diiBferent  species;  those  of  some 
kinds  becoming  iiymphs  at  the  end  of 
aeveral  months,  ana  of  others,  not  sooner 
than  in  three  or  four  yea».  Durxag  this 
period,  they  live  in  the  earth,  where  they 
feed  upon  the  roots  of  vegetables,  animal 
saltar  in  a  stale  of  decomposition,  ^c 
It  16  m  this  ttage  of  their  existence  that 


various  species  prove  exeee<iingly  ii^uri 
ous  to  farmers^  fix>m  their  great  nmuben 
and  vorapity.  When  about  to  undergo 
their  clumge  oi  form,  they  make  an  eg^ 
shaped  cover  or  cocoon  j&om  fingmcSV 
gna^?ed  off  wood,  &C.,  which  are  stuck 
together  by  a  peculiar  glutinous  fluid  fur- 
nished by  their  bodies.  The  larves  have 
a  cylindno  stomach,  surrounded  by  three 
ranges  of  minute  ccbco,  a  very  short,  small 
intestine,  an  exceedingly  large  colony  and 
moderate-sized  rtctwn.  In  the  perfect 
insect,  none  of  these  inequalities  exist,  as 
there  is  but  one  long  intestine,  of  equal 
size  throHghout.  Auoi  the  beetle  tribe 
ore  not  destructive  or  injurious  in  their 
inceptive  state,  as  many  of  them  breed  in 
the  dung-heap,  or  feed  upon  the  excre- 
ment of  animals,  which  they  serve  to 
prepare  more  completely  as  manure.  The 
tumble-bug,  which  is  well  known,  forms 
a  ball  of  dung,  in  the  centre  of  which  the 
egg  is  deposited,  rolls  it  off  to  a  distance, 
and  buries  it  in  the  ground.  Great  num- 
bers, uniting  in  this  work,  speedily  clear 
away  excrementitious  matter,  that  might 
otherwise  soon  prove  offensive.  Among 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  a  species  of  beetle 
was  held  in  great  veneration,  and  Euse- 
bius  informs  us  (De  Prcep.  Evang,)  that  it 
was  regarded  as  tbe  animated  image  of 
the  Sim.  We  &id  it  generally  embalmed 
with  the  Egyptian  mummies,  placed  im- 
mediately upon  the  root  of  the  nose.  A 
numberof  models  of  these  insects,  in  clay 
and  stone,  have  beoi  found  in  the  places 
already  explored  in  the  ancient  domin- 
ion of  the  Pharaoh&  Linnceus  bestowed 
the  name  of  8carab(9U9  sacer  on  this 
meciea,  which  is  found  in  Afiica  and 
Europe. 

BsFANA  (ItaL ;  firom  Befania,  which  sig- 
nifies IJjMjpAany )  isa  figure,  ^nerally  repre- 
senting an  old  woman,  which  is  exhibited, 
in  Italy,  on  the  day  of  Epielumy,  by  chil- 
dren, or  in  shops,  &c.,  where  things  for 
children  are  sold.  In  Germany,  presents 
are  ^ven  to  children  on  Chnstmas-eve, 
and  m  France,  on  new-year's  evening,  but 
in  Italy,  on  the  day  of  Epiphany,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  befana  brings  them  to  good 
children.  Generally,  a  httle  bag  is  hung 
in  the  chimney,  and,  next  morning,  the 
children  find  the  ivesents  there. 

Beo  (prtnce,  or  lord) ;  the  title  of  certain 
Turkish  officers,  several  of  whom  ara 
subject  to  a  begleibeg.    (See  Bty,) 

IBeooart.    (see  Paiupmsm,) 

BE€a.£aBBo  (jDTMtce  of  nrinei$f  or  ior4 
of  (ordlii)  is  the  tttle  of  a  high  officer  among 
the  Turks,  the  governor  of  a  province, 
o^ed  a  befM^fiiCi  who  has  under  him 
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eeveral  saoffiacs,  begg,  agas,  &c.    The 
governors  of  Sopliia,  KinuSia  and  Damas- 
cus, in  particular,  have  this  title. 
lBeguards,  or  Beohards.     (See  Be- 


0 

Beguines  (ht^^uUiB)]  females  who,  with- 
out having  taken  the  monastic  vows,  or 
bound  themselves  to  obey  the  rules  of  an 
order,  unite  for  tlie  purpose  of  devotion 
and  charity,  and  form  societies,  living 
together  in  houses  called  heguinages 
(which  have  been  frequently  enriched 
bv  donations),  distiL^uishins  themselves, 
above  others  of  the  laity,  by  meur  industry, 
their  retired  life,  and  their  attention  to  the 
education  of  children.  These  societies 
originate  i,  towards  the  end  of  the  11th 
century,  m  Crermany  and  the  Netherlands, 
and  were  very  flourishing  in  die  12th  and 
13th  centuries.  They  still  exist  in  con- 
siderable numbers  in  the  Netherlands.  In 
imitation  of  them,  males  formed  similar 
societies,  under  the  name  of  htghards. 
These  societies,  whose  names  signify  sup- 
pliants,  or  beggars,  underwent  many  per- 
secutions from  the  jealousy  of  the  clerical 
orders,  and  were  sometimes  coufomided 
ivith  the  Lollards.  (See  Brotherhoods,) 
There  are,  in  some  places  of  Gennany,  he- 
guinages, which  are,  however,  only  elee- 
mosynary institutions,  where  umnarried 
females,  of  the  lower  class  of  people,  have 
a  lodging  fi-ee  of  expense,  and  enjoy  some 
other  advantages. 

Behaim,  Martin,  bom  at  Nuremberg, 
about  1430,  is  distinguished  as  one  of  the 
most  learned  mathematicians  and  astron- 
omers of  his  age.  He  was  engaged  in 
commerce,  and  travelled,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  his  business,  from  1455 
to  1479 ;  but  he  also  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  mathematical  and  nauti- 
cal sciences,  in  which  Regiomontanus  is 
said  to  have  been  his  master.  He  went 
from  Antwerp  to  Lisbon,  in  1480,  where 
he  was  received  with  marks  of  distinction. 
He  sailed  in  the  fleet  of  Diego  Can,  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery,  and  explored  the 
islands  on  the  coast  of  Africa  as  far  as  the 
river  Zaire.  He  is  also  said  to  have  dis- 
covered, or,  at  least,  to  have  colonized,  the 
island  of  Fayal,  where  he  remained  for 
several  years,  and  assisted  in  the  discoveir 
of  the  other  Azores.  He  was  afterward 
knighted,  and  returned  to  his  native  coun- 

Stiy,  where  he  constructed  a  terrestrial 
'obe,  in  1492,  which  bears  the  marks  of 
e  unperfect  acquaintance  of  that  age 
with  the  true  dimensions  of  the  earth.  B. 
died,  after  many  voyages,  in  Lisbon,  1506. 
Some  ancient  Spanish  historians  assert 
that  he  made  many  discoveries,  and  that 


he  gave  to  his  friend  Columbus  the  idea 
of  ano^er  hemisphere.  Robertson  (in  his 
History  of  America)  and  others  contradict 
this  statement  It  is  also  rejected  by 
Irving. 

Beheading  ;    a    capital    puniahmenti 
wherein  the  head  is  severed  from  the 
body  by  the  stroke  of  an  axe,  sword,  or 
other  cutting  instrument     DecoUcUio^  or 
beheading,  was  a  military    punishment 
among  the  Romans.     In  early  times,  it 
was  perfomied  with  an  axe,  and  after- 
wards with  a  sword.    It  is  worth  remark- 
mg,  that,  m  all  countries  where  beheading 
and  hanging  are  used  as  capital  punish- 
ments, the  former  is  always  considered 
less    ignominious.     Thus,  in    England^ 
beheading  is  often  the  punishment  of 
nobles,  when  commoners,  for  the  same 
crime,  are  hanged.    The  crime  of  high 
treason  is  there  punished  with  beheadmg. 
Commoners,  however,  are  hanged  before 
the  head  is  cut  off,  and  nobles  also,  miless 
the  king  remits  that  part  of  the  punish- 
ment   In  Prussia,  formerhr,  a  nooleman 
could  not  be  hanged,  and,  if'^liis  crime  was 
such  that  the  law  required  this  punish- 
ment, he  waa  degraded  before  the  execu- 
tion.   At  present,  hanging  is  not  used  in 
that  country,  and,  since  so  many  instances 
have  occurred  of  extreme  suffering,  on 
the  part  of  tlie  criminal,  caused  by  the 
unskilfulness  of  die  executioner  in  behead- 
ing with  the  sword,  this  mode  of  execu- 
tion has  been  abolished.    Beheadmg,  in 
Prussia,  is  now  always  performed  with  a 
heavy   axe,   the    simerer   being    previ- 
ously tied  to  a  block.     In  France,  during 
tlie  revolutionary  government,  beheading 
by  means  of  a  machine,  the  guillotine 
(q.  v.),  came  into  use,  and  still  prevtdls 
there,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  modes 
of  capital  punishment.     A  person  who 
has  muiHlered  his  father  or  mother,  how- 
ever, has  his  right  arm  cut  off  the  moment 
before  he  is  guillotined.    In  the  middle 
ages,  it  was,  in  some  states,  the  duty  of 
the  youngest  magistrate  to  perform  the 
executions  with  the  sword.    In  China,  it 
is  well  known  that  beheading  is  practised, 
sometimes  accompanied  vnth  the  most 
studied  torments.    In  the  U.  States  of 
America,  beheading  is  unknown,  the  hal- 
ter being  the  only  instrument  of  capital 
punishment    Respecting  the  bad  or  good 
consequences  of  public  beheading,  the 
same  remarks  may  be  made,  which  are 
applicable  to  public  executions  in  general. 
In  many  European  countiies,  beheading 
with  the  sword  still  prevails. 

Bern,  Aphara,  a  lady  of  some  celebrity 
as  a  writer  of  plays  and  novels,  was  d& 
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acended  fiom  a  good  &mily  in  Canter- 
hary,  of  the  name  of  Johnfion,  and  was 
boni  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Her  &ther, 
through  the  interest  of  his  relation,  lord 
Willoughby,  being  appointed  heutenant- 
general  of  Surinam,  embarked  with  his 
ramlly  for  the  West  Indies,  taking  with 
him  Aphara,  who  was  then  very  young. 
The  &tber  died  at  sea;  but  his  &mily 
arriyed  safely  at  Surinam,  and  remain- 
ed there  some  years,  during  which  time 
Aphara  became  acquainted  with  the 
American  prince  Oroonoko,  whom  she 
made  the  subject  of  a  novel,  subsequently 
dramatized  by  Southern.  On  her  return 
to  England,  she  married  Mr.  Behn,  a  mer- 
chant of  London,  of  Dutch  extraction: 
but  was  probably  a  widow  when  selected 
by  Charles  n  as  a  proper  person  to  ac- 
quire intelligence  on  the  contiuent  during 
the  Dutch  war.  She  accordingly  took  up 
her  residence  at  Antwerp,  where  she  en- 
gaged in  gallantries  for  the  good  of  her 
countnr ;  and  it  is  said  that,  by  means  of 
one  or  her  admirers,  she  obtained  advice 
of  the  intention  of  the  Dutch  to  sail  up 
the  Thames,  which  she  transmitted  to 
England.  This  intelligence,  although  true, 
being  discredited,  she  gave  up  politics, 
returned  to  England,  and  devoted  herself 
to  intriffue  and  writing  for  support ;  and, 
as  she  nad  a  food  person  and  much  con- 
versational talent,  she  became  fashionable 
among  the  men  of  vnt  and  pleasure  of 
the  time.  She  published  three  volumes 
of  poems,  by  Rochester,  Etherege,  Crisp 
and  others,  with  some  poetry  of  her  own ; 
and  wrote  17  plays,  the  heartless  hcen- 
tJousnesB  of  which  was  disgraceful  both 
to  her  sex  and  to  the  age  which  tolerated 
the  performance  of  them.  She  was  also 
the  author  of  a  couple  of  volumes  of 
novels,  and  of  the  celebrated  love-letters 
between  a  nobleman  and  his  sister-in- 
law  (lord  Gra^  and  lady  Henrietta  Berice- 
ley).  Pope,  m  his  character  of  women, 
alludes  to  Mrs.  Behn,  under  her  poetica) 
name  of  Astrea: 

The  sta^  bow  looael  v  does  Astrea  tread, 
Who  fairly  pats  all  cnaractera  to  bed. 

She  died  m  1689,  between  40  and  50 
years  of  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  clois- 
ters of  Westminster  abbey. 

Behrino,  Bsheing's  Straits,  Behr- 
I5g's  IsLAin>.    (See  Beertfig,) 

Beira  ;  ajprovmce  of  Portugal,  bounded 
chiefly  by  the  river  Douro  on  the  north, 
by  Spain  on  the  east,  by  the  Tagus  and 
Portuguese  E^tremadura  on  the  south, 
and  by  the  Atlantic  on  the  west.  Its 
extent  is  computed  at  11,000  square  miles, 
and  the   population  at  nearly  900,000, 

vol-  II.  4 


which  is  alx>ut  82  persons  to  a  squaro 
mile,  or  rather  less  than  the  average  num- 
ber for  the  whole  kingdom.  B.  contains 
7  episcopal  cities,  and  about  230  other 
towns :  the  chief  one  is  Coimbra.  (q.  v.) 
It  is  mountainous  and  well  watered.  The 

E reduce  of  wine  and  oHves  is  considera- 
le.    (See  Portugal.) 

Beiram.    (See  Bairam,) 

Bekker,  Elizabeth;  an  ornament  of 
Dutch  literature  in  the  depirtment  of  the 
belles-lettres.  Few  female  authors  have 
united  with  so  great  talents  so  much  dig- 
nity and  purity  of  morals.  The  influence 
of  her  numerous  works  was  mudi  in- 
creased by  her  character,  and  several  of 
them  are  considered  classics  in  Dutch 
literature,  particularly  her  romances  Wil- 
lem  Leevend,  in  8  vols. ;  Letters  of  A. 
Blankart  to  C.  Wildschut,  and  the  His- 
tory of  Sara  Borgerhart.  She  wrote  her 
most  important  works  in  conjunction  with 
her  friend  Agatha  Deken  (^.  v.),  and  the 
^are  of  each  in  the  composition  of  them 
is  unknown.  Elizabeth  was  bom  at 
Flushing,  in  1738,  and  died  at  the  Hague, 
in  1804.  Her  inseparable  fliend  in  life 
followed  her  nine  days  later  in  death. 

Bekker,  Immanuel,  member  of  the 
academy  of  sciences,  and  professor  in  the 
university  of  Berlin,  is  known  for  his 
learning  in  the  ancient  languages,  partic- 
ularly the  Greek,  displayed  in  many  val- 
uable works.  He  was  bom  at  Berlm,  in 
1785.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  famous  phi- 
lologer  Wolf,  at  Halle,  who  declared  him 
the  person  most  capable  of  continuing 
his  researches  in  philology.  B.  was  ap- 
pointed professor  m  the  new  academy  of 
Beriin,  and  set  out,  May,  1810,  for  Paris, 
where  he  remained  imtil  Dec,  1812,  and 
made  use  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  library, 
principally  collating  those  of  Plato,  and 
some  rhetorical  and  granunatical  writers. 
The  academy  of  sciences  of  Berlin  elected 
him  a  member  in  1815,  and  sent  him  back 
to  Paris  to  examine  the  papers  of  Four- 
raont,  for  the  sal^e  of  a  Corpus  Tiiacriptio- 
num  Gmcarum,  which  they  intended  to 
publish.  He  returned  the  same  year.  In 
1817,  he  was  sent  to  Italy,  to  examine, 
with  his  colleague  G6schen,  the  Instim- 
tions  of  Gains  at  Verona,  discovered  by 
Niebuhr  in  a  Codex  rescriptuSf  and  to  pre- 
pare an  edition  of  Aristotle,  which  the 
academy  had  in  view.  He  spent  two 
winters  in  Rome,  particularly  fevored  in 
the  use  of  tlie  limries  by  means  of  his 
friend  Niebuhr.  In  1819,  he  went  tlirourii 
Turin  to  Paris ;  spent  the  summer  of  18taO 
in  England,  principally  in  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge and  London ;  and  returned  through 
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Leyden  and  Heidelberg  to  Berlin.  With 
what  industry  and  talent  he  collected  lit- 
eraiy  treasures,  in  all  these  places,  can  be 
but  iinperfectlv  conceived  from  any  thing 
he  has  yet  published.  It  is  sufficient  to 
cite  here  the  Aneedota  OracOj  3  vols.,  of  a 
grammatical  character;  editions  of  Apollo^ 
nius  Dvscolus  De  Prorwndnt  (never  before 
primed)  and  Dt  Swiiaxi  of  Tlieognis  (aug- 
mented with  150  versesh  of  Coluthus, 
Demosthenes,  and  other  Attic  orators ;  of 
the  Bxblioiheca  of  Photius ;  of  the  Scholia 
to  the  Iliad,  &c. 

Bei>.    (See  Batd.) 

Belem  (properly  Bethlehem);  a  quar- 
ter of  Lisbon,  formerly  a  mao^et-town, 
situated  on  the  spot  where,  after  Vasco 
da  Gama's  first  return  from  India,  in  1499^ 
king  Emanuel  built  a  church  in  honor  of 
the  nativity  of  Christ,  and  founded  the 
celebrated  monastery  belonging  to  the  or- 
der of  St.  Jerome,  whose  walls  enclose 
tlie  magnificent  buiying- vault  of  the  royal 
family,  adorned  with  vmite  maible.  Af- 
ter the  earthquake  of  1755,  the  hwriai' 
church,  so  called,  was  rebuilt  in  the  Gothic 
style.  B.,  at  that  dme,  became  the  resi- 
dence of  the  royal  family ;  but  after  the 
palace  there  had  been  consumed  by  fire, 
they  resided  in  the  castle  of  Quelus,  two 
leagues  distant,  in  a  retired  situation,  until 
their  departure  for  Rio  Janeiro.  The 
new  royal  palace  in  B.  is  not  jret  finished. 
It  has  a  beautiful  situation,  with  a  view 
of  the  harbor  and  the  sea.  Many  persons 
of  distinction,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
important  officera  of  state,  reside  at  B. 
Here  is  also  the  church  ofJSJossa  Serihora 
da  Muda,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which 
lies  the  botanical  gaMen,  vnth  a  chemical 
laboratonr,  and  a  cabinet  of  natural  curi- 
osities. The  latter  contains  some  curious 
specimens  of  native  copper  fi^m  Brazil, 
and  a  large  piece  of  elastic  sand-stone, 
interspersed  with  crystals  of  calcarious 
spar.  In  B.,  the  royal  garden  [a  qainia  da 
rca/nha),  with  a  menagerie,  and  many  avi- 
aries for  rare  birds,  must  likewise  be  no- 
ticed, as  well  as  the  great  royal  park,  and, 
above  all,  the  old  tower,  Torre  de  Bdeniy 
which  rises  out  of  the  river  Tajo,  and  is 
provided  with  batteries.  No  ship  is  per- 
mitted to  pass  by  it  without  being  vis- 
ited. 

Belfast  ;  a  royal  borouffh  and  seaport 
in  Ireland,  in  Antrim,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  river  Lagan  into  Carrickfergus  bay ; 
50  miles  E.  S.  E.  Londonderry,  76  N. 
Dublm.  Lon.  5°  46^  W. ;  laL  M<>  35^  N. 
Population  in  1821,  mcluding  the  suburbs, 
35,084;  houses,  5,754.  It  is  commodi- 
ously  situated  for  trade,  in  a  populous  and 


well-cultivated  country,  id  coimected  with 
Louffh  Neagh  by  a  canal,  and  is  the  prin- 
cipfu  seaport  in  fiie  north  of  Ireland.  The 
bay  is  a  spacious  estuaiy,  afEbrding  safe 
anchorage.  Vessels  drawing  13  ^t  of 
water  can  come  up  to  the  wharves  at  fhll 
tide.  It  is  well  Duilt,  chiefiy  of  brick ; 
the  streets  are  broad,  straight,  well  paved 
and  lighted.  It  contains  13  houses  of 
public  worship.  Belonging  to  the  port 
are  above  50  vessels^  amounting  to  more 
than  8,330  tons.  The  principal  exports 
are  linen,  butter,  bee(  pork  and  oatmeal : 
—total  value,  in  1810,  £2,904,520.  The 
duties  have,  of  late,  amounted  to  £400,000 
per  annum.  The  manufacmres  consist, 
chiefly,  of  Unens  and  cottons ;  the  former 
employing  723  looms.  It  sends  one  mem- 
ber to  paniament 

Belfast  ;  a  Bea]>on  and  post-town  in 
Waldo  county,  Maine,  12  miles  N.  W. 
Castine,  224  N.  K  Boston.  Lon.  69°  1' 
W. ;  lat  44°  25'  N.  Population  in  1810, 
1,274 ;  in  1620,  2,026.  It  is  delightfiiUy 
situated  on  Bel&st  bay,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
small  river  of  the  same  name,  and  at  the 
N.  W.  part  of  Penobscot  bay.  It  has  a 
£ood  harbor  and  great  maritime  advan- 
tages, and  is  a  flounshing  towiL 

Belgians  ;  a  collection  of  German  and 
Celtic  tribes,  who  inhabited  the  country 
extending  fit)m  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the 
Rhine,  and  from  the  Mame  and  Seine  to 
the  southern  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  which 
is  united  with  the  Mouse.  From  time  to 
time,  until  the  neriod  of  Caesar,  German 
nations  pushed  forward  beyond  the  Rhine, 
partly  expelling  the  Celts  from  their  seate, 
partly  uniting  with  them ;  and  fi*om  this 
union  sprung  a  mixed  nation,  which,  in 
its  language  as  well  as  in  its  mannera,  re- 
semble Uie  Germans  more  than  the 
Celts.  According  to  the  testimony  of 
Csesar,  they  were  the  most  valiant  of  the 
Gauls,  particularly  that  portion  which  re- 
sided on  the  northern  frontiera  of  Ger- 
many. 

Belgium  ;  the  name  of  that  part  of  the 
Netherlands  v^ch  formeriy  belonged  to 
Austria,  but  now  makes  a  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands. — Belgium^ 
a  part  of  ancient  Gaul,  was  orisinally  the 
land  of  the  Bellovaci  and  Atreoates,  who 
lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  die  city  of 
Amiens,  and  perhaps  of  Seiilis. 

Belgrade  (the  ancient  JBba  GrcBcorum ; 
in  German,  Griechisch  fFeisaenhurg,  which 
name,  however,  is  seldom  used) ;  a  Turk- 
ish commercial  city  and  fortress  in  Ser- 
via,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Save  and  the 
Danube,  with  30,000  inhabitants,  consist- 
ing of  four  parts,  the  citadel  in  the  centre, 
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^wlndi  eommands  the  Danube,  is  well 
fortified.  Is  the  residence  of  the  pacha  of 
Serria,  and  contains  the  chief  mosque. 
The  iHiole  number  of  mosques  in  B.  is 
14.  Between  die  citadel  and  die  other 
3  pares  of  the  city  there  is  an  empty 
^Moe,  400  yards  wide.  B.  is  badfy 
hoik ;  the  streets  are  not  paved.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Save  lies  the  island  of  the 
Gtpaea.  B^  on  account  of  its  important 
situadon,  plays  a  conspicuous  part  in  al- 
most eTeiy  war  between  Austria  and 
Turkey.  After  having  been,  at  different 
timeSp'in  the  possession  of  the  Greeks, 
Hungarians,  Bulgarians,  Bosnians,  Servi- 
ans and  Austrians,  it  was,  in  1412  and 
1456,  besieced  by  the  Turks,  and,  in  1531, 
conquered  by  Soiyman  11.  In  1688,  the 
Austrians  reconquered  it,  but  lost  it  again 
in  1690.  Prince  Eugene  took  it  in  1717, 
and  the  peace  of  Passarowitz,  in  1718, 
left  it  in  the  hands  of  Austria,  but  it  was 
again  lost  in  1739.  The  Porte  retained  it 
bv  the  terms  of  the  peace  of  Belgrade,  in 
1$39,  oo  condition  that  the  fi)rtifications 
which  Austria  had  erected  should  be  de- 
OM^fi^ed — a  worit  which  required  almost 
nine  months.  General  Laudon  took  B. 
in  17^,  but  it  was  restored  to  the  Porte 
at  the  peace  of  Szistowe,  in  1791.  In 
1806,  it  was  taken  bv  the  revolutionaiy 
Servians,  but,  with  their  suppression,  it 
came  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 
Formeny,  a  bishop  resided  here,  but  his 
seat  is  now  in  Semendria. 

Belorano,  Manuel,  was  bom  at  Bue- 
nos Avres,  of  wealthy  parents,  who  emi- 
graieif  from  Italy.  After  completing  his 
edacation  at  the  university  of  salamanca, 
he  was  appointed  secretaiy  of  the  consu- 
lado  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  thus  came  in 
contact  continually  with  the  mercantile 
classes,  the  most  enlightened  and  im- 
portant portion  of  the  population  of 
that  city.  His  polisiied  and  amiable  man- 
neis,  and  his  taste  for  letters  and  the  fine 
arts,  enabled  him  to  improve  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  him  by  bis  situation,  so  as 
to  acquire  extensive  popularity.  When 
the  political  troubles  in  America  com- 
menced, B.  was  at  first  disposed  to  fiivor 
the  princess  Cariota,  sister  of  Ferdinand, 
and  establish  an  independent  monarchy 
in  Buenos  Ayres.  But  he  soon  adopt- 
ed the  plan  of  erecting  a  ]>erfectly 
free  government,  and  entered  with  zeal 
and  ability  into  the  measures  which  pre- 
pared ana  followed  the  deposition  of  the 
viceroy  Cisneros,  in  May,  1810.  In  the 
new  order  of  things,  B.  entered  on  a  mili- 
tary career,  and  was  speedily  raised  to  the 
rank  of  general,  in  which  cajNicity  he 


commanded  the  expedition  sent  against 
Paraguay,  which,  after  advancing  into  the 
heart  of  that  province,  was  compelled, 
by  the  skill  of  Yedros  and  Francia,  to  re- 
turn to  Buenos  Ayres,  without  an  engage- 
ment and  leave  the  Paraguayans  unmo- 
lesteu.  B.'s  next  enterprise  was  more 
successftd.  September  24, 1812,  he  gain- 
ed a  complete  victory  over  the  royalist 
general  D.  Pio  Tristan,  at  Tucuman,  and 
tnus  defeated  the  intended  expedition  of 
the  latter  against  Buenos  Ayres.  On  the 
13th  of  Feoruary  following,  he  obtained 
another  signal  victory  over  Tristan  at 
Salta.  But  these  brilliant  advantages 
were  soon  followed  by  equally  striking 
reveraes.  B.  imprudently  released  Tris- 
tan and  his  troops  upon  their  parole, 
which  the  Spanianls,  with  that  profligate 
disregard  of^all  conventions  ana  engage- 
ments, which  has  characterized  their  poli- 
cy in  the  contest  with  the  South  Ameri- 
cans, dishonorably  violated.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  general  Pezuela,  with 
the  very  same  troops,  added  to  others  col- 
lected in  Peru,  attacked  and  defeated  B. 
at  Vilcapugio,  Oct.  1, 1813,  and  again  at 
Ayoma,  Nov.  14,  of  the  same  year ;  and 
San  Martin  was  appointed  to  succeed  him 
in  command.  In  1816,  B.  was  reappoint- 
ed to  the  command  of  the  troops  in  Tu- 
cuman, and  was  making  the  most  judi- 
cious arrangements  for  acting  against  the 
Spaniards  in  Upper  Peru,  when  the  spirit 
or  anarchy  seized  upon  the  army,  and  he 
was  deposed,  and  the  troops  dispersed. 
B.  was  libend,  upright  and  disinterested 
to  a  degree  not  exceeded  by  any  of  his 
compatriots,  and  ftdthful  and  exact  in  the 
discbarge  of  all  his  duties.  He  displayed 
considerable  ardor  as  an  officer,  and  ap- 
plied himself  closely  to  the  study  of  tac- 
tics ;  but  had  neither  the  experience  nor 
the  niilitaiy  capacity  necessary  to  consti- 
tute a  great  general.  Regardless  of  his 
occasional  reverses  of  fortune,  and  of  the 
persecution  which  he  underwent  from 
some  of  the  transitory  factions  of  the  day, 
he  continued  to  labor  unremittinglv  for  the 
welfare  of  his  country  until  his  death,  in 
1820,  which  was  very  justly  deplored. 
(See  Memoirs  of  General  MUer,  in  the  iSff- 
vice  of  the  RqpMic  ofPeru^  London,  1828.) 

Belial  was,  with  the  Hebrews,  what 
Pluto  was  with  the  Greeks— the  ruler  of 
the  infernal  regions.  TOie  word  itself  sig  - 
nifies  the  body  the  desiruclive. 

Belisarius  ;  one  of  the  greatest  gener 
als  of  his  time,  to  whom  the  emperoi 
Justinian  chiefly  owed  the  splendor  of  his 
reign.    Sprung  from  an  obscure  family 
in  Thrace,  B.  first  served  in  the  body- 
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guard  of  the  emperor,  soon  after  obtained 
the  chief  coinmand  of  an  army  of  25,000 
men,  stationed  on  the  Persian  firontjers, 
and,  in  the  year  530,  gained  a  complete 
yietory  over  a  Persian  army  of  not  less 
than  40,000  soldiers.  The  next  year,  how- 
ever, he  lost  a  battle  a^nst  the  same  en- 
emy, who  had  forced  liis  way  into  Syria — 
the  only  battle  which  he  lost  during  his 
whole  career.  lie  was  recalled  from  the 
army,  and  soon  became,  at  home,  tlie  sup- 
poit  of  his  master.  In  the  year  532,  civil 
commotions,  proceeding  from  two  rival 
panics,  who  caDed  themselves  the  green 
and  tlie  &Zue,  and  who  caused  great  disor- 
ders in  Constantinople,  brou^t  the  hfe 
and  reign  of  Justinian  in  the  utmost  peril, 
and  Hypatius  was  aheady  chosen  empe- 
ror, when  B.,  with  a  small  body  of  &ith- 
ful  adherents,  restored  order.  Justinian, 
with  a  view  of  couauering  the  dominions 
of  Gelimer,  king  or  the  vandals,  sent  B., 
vnth  an  army  of  15,000  men,  to  Africa. 
After  two  victories,  he  secured  the  person 
and  treasures  of  the  Vandal  king.  GeU- 
mer  was  led  in  triumph  through  the 
streets  of  Constantinople,  and  Justinian 
ordered  a  medal  to  be  struck,  with  the  in- 
scription Belisarius  gloria  Romanorum^ 
which  has  descended  to  our  tunes.  By 
the  dissentions  existing  in  the  royal  faim- 
ly  of  the  Ostrogoths  {aee  Goths)  in  Italy, 
J  ustinian  was  induced  to  attempt  to  brin^ 
Italy  and  Rome  under  his  sceptre.  B. 
vanquished  Vitiges,  king  of  tlie  Coths, 
made  him  prisoner  at  Ravenna  (540),  and 
conducted  him,  together  vrith  many  other 
Goths,  to  Constantinople.  The  war  in 
Italy  against  the  Goths  continued;  but 
B.,  not  being  sufticiently  supplied  witJi 
money  and  troops  by  the  emperor,  de- 
manded his  recall  (548).  He  afterwards 
commanded  in  the  war  against  the  Bulga- 
rians, whom  he  conquered  in  the  year  559. 
Upon  his  return  to  Constantinople,  he 
was  accused  of  having  taken  part  in  a 
conspiracy.  But  Justiman  was  convinced 
of  his  innocence,  and  is  said  to  have  re- 
stored to  him  his  property  and  dignities, 
of  which  he  had  been  deprived.  B.  died 
in  tlie  year  565.  His  history  has  been 
much  colored  by  the  poets,  and  particu- 
larly by  Mannontel,  in  his  otherwise  ad- 
mirable politico-philosophical  romance. 
According  to  his  narrative,  the  emperor 
caused  the  eyes  of  the  hero  to  be  struck 
out,  and  B.  was  compelled  to  beg  his 
bread  in  the  streets  of  Constantinople. 
Other  writers  say,  that  Justinian  had  him 
thrown  into  a  prison,  which  is  still  shown 
under  the  appellation  of  the  tower  ofBd- 
^ariiut.    From  this  tower  he  is  reported 


to  have  let  down  a  bag  &stened  to  a  rop|e, 
and  to  have  addressed  the  passensers  in 
these  words: — Date  Bdiaario  oMun, 
quern  virtus  evextt,  iiwidia  depressU  (Give 
an  obolus  to  Belisarius,  whom  virtue  ex- 
alted, and  envy  has  oppressed).  Of  this, 
however,  no  contemporary  writer  makes 
any  mention.  Tzetzes,  a  slightly-esteemed 
writer  of  the  12th  century,  was  the  £rst 
who  related  this  fiible.  Certain  it  is,  that, 
through  too  great  indul^nce  towards  his 
vrife  Antonina,  B.  was  unpelled  to  many 
acts  of  injustice,  and  that  he  evinced  a 
servile  submissiveness  to  the  detestable 
Theodora,  the  wife  of  Justinian. 

Belknap,  Jeremy ;  an  American  cler- 
gyman and  author,  of  considerable  repu- 
tation. He  was  born  in  June,  1744, 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  m  1762, 
and  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Do^ 
ver.  New  Hampshire,  in  1767.  Here  he 
spent  20  years  m  the  diUgent  performance 
of  his  clerical  duties,  and  the  cultivation 
of  hterature.  It  was  durhig  this  period 
tliat  he  composed  his  History  of  New 
Hampshire,  a  work  by  which  he  estab- 
lished himself  as  an  author  in  the  good 
opinion  of  his  countrymen.  In  1787,  he 
took  charge  of  a  church  in  Boston,  where 
he  continued  to  ofticiate  until  his  death, 
in  1798.  Besides  his  History,  he  publish- 
ed two  volumes  of  his  unfinished  Ameri- 
can Biography,  and  a  number  of  political, 
religious  and  literary  tracts.  Doctor  B. 
wrote  with  ease  and  correcmess,  though 
not  with  elegance :  he  was  more  remark- 
able for  research  and  extensive  informa- 
tion, than  for  brilliancy  or  originality  of 
talents.  The  History  of  New  Hampshire 
and  the  American  Biography,  above  men 
tioned,  are  often  consulted.  His  sermons, 
and  many  dissertations,  are  but  little 
kno^vn.  As  a  public  preacher  and  citi- 
zen, he  enjoyea  the  niffhest  estimation. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts historical  society,  whose  Col- 
lections are  important  to  the  pubUc  an- 
nals. 

BfiLL.  Church  bells  originated  in  Ita- 
ly, being  fonned,  by  degrees,  out  of  the 
cymbals,  small  tinkling  bells  and  hand- 
bells of  the  East,  used,  in  religious  cere- 
monies, as  a  means  of  honoring  the  gods, 
or  of  summoning  them  to  the  teasL  The 
feast  of  Osiris,  particularly,  is  known  to 
have  been  announced  by  bells,  and,  in 
Athens,  the  priests  of  Cybele  made  use 
of  them  at  their  sacrifices.  Pliny  says 
that  bells  were  invented  lon^  before  his 
time.  They  were  called  hntiimabula; 
and  Suetonius  tells  us  that  Augustus 
caused  one  to  be  hung  before  the  temple 
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of  Jupilxz.    Among  Chxi8tiaii%  they  were 
first  eni|doyed  to  call  together  religious 
coDgTegations,  for  which  puipose  runners 
had  bc«Q  employed  before.    Afterwards, 
the  people  were  assembled  by  the  sound 
of  little  pieces  of  board  struck  together ; 
hence  called  sacred  boards.    To  the  ores- 
eot  day,  the  Catholics  use  such  boaros  in 
Paasion-week  and  Lent,  because  the  noise 
of  heOs  seems  to  them  unsuited  to  the  so- 
kmniiy  of  the  season.    On  the  first  day  of 
Caster,  the  bells  ring  again,  and  the  return 
of  the  accustomed  sound  produces  a  very 
riKcrfiil  efiTecL    Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola, 
hi  Campania,  is  said  to  have  first  intro- 
dored  cnurch  bells,  in  the  fourth  centurv, 
and  thence  the  Latin  names  of  the  beU, 
(amptma  and  nola,  are  said  te  have  ongi- 
mted.    In  the  sixth  century,  bells  were 
used  in  die  convents ;  they  were  suspend- 
ed oo  the  roof  of  the  church  in  a  mmie. 
Towards  the  end  of  this  century,  bells 
trere  placed  on  some  churches  at  the 
expense  of  certain  cities.  About  550,  they 
were  introduced  into  France.    Pope  Se- 
bastian, who  died  in  605,  first  ordei^  that 
the  hours  of  the  day  should  be  announced 
by  striking  the  beU,  that  people  might 
better  attend  to  the  hora  canomca,  that  is, 
lo  the  hours  for  singing  and  praying.    In 
610.  dothair  besieged  Sens,  when  Lupus, 
Ns^p  of  Orleans,  ordered  the  bells  of  St 
Stephen  to  be  rung.    The  sound  so  firight- 
md  dothair,  that  he  gave  up  the  siege. 
In  die  eighth  century,  the  custom  of  bap- 
nzios  and  naming  bells   began.     (See 
Bt^ififiR.)     Church  bells  were  probably 
hitroduced  into  Eugltnd  soon  after  their 
iflTention.     They  are  first  mentioned  by 
Bede,  about  the  close  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury.   In  the  East,  they  came  into  use  in 
the'  ninth   century;   in  Switzerland,  in 
1020 ;  at  what  period  they  were  brought 
into  €vermany  is  uncertain.    In  the  11th 
centofT,  the  cathedral  at  Au^bur^  had 
two  belhk    The  same  spirit  which  induced 
)  to  build  immense  minsters,  and  to 
Ay  their  wealth  in  omamendng  the 
res  of  worship,  made  them  vie  wi|ii 
each  other  in  the  size  of  their  bells.    The 
sreat  bell  of  Moscow,  cast  in  1653,  in  the 
rrign  of  the  empress  Anne,  is  said,  by  Mr. 
Clazke,  to  be  computed  to  we^h  443,772 
if  IS.    A  bell  in  the  church  of  St.  Ivan,  in 
die  same  city,  weighs  127,836  lbs. ;  anoth- 
er, 356  cwt. ;  ana  the  one  cast  in  1819 
weighs  1600  cwt,  the  clapper  alone  weigh- 
ing 18  cwt.    On  the  cathedral  of  Paris  a 
bell  was  placed,  in  1680.  which  weighed 
340  cwt,  and  measured  25  feet  in  circum- 
frrence.    In  Vienna,  a  bell  was  cast,  in 
1711,  of  354  cwt    In  Olmiitz  is  one  of 
4* 


358  cwt  The  ftmous  bell  at  Erllurt,  m 
Germany,  which  is  considered  to  be  of 
the  finest  beil-metal,  having  the  largest 
proportion  of  silver  in  it,  and  is  baptized 
Susanne,  weighs  275  cwt.,  is  more  than 
24  feet  in  circumference,  and  has  a  clap- 
per of  4  feet,  weighing  11  cwt  Great 
Tom,  of  Christ  church,  Oxford,  weighs 
17,000  lbs. ;  of  Lincohi,  9894  lbs. ;  the  bell 
of  St  Paul's,  London,  8400  lbs.;  a  bell  at 
Nankin,  in  China,  is  said  to  weigh  50,000 
lbs.;  and  seven  at  Pekin,  120,000  lbs. 
each.  The  inscriptions  on  old  bells  are 
curious,  and,  in  some  cases,  have  even 
historical  value ;  and,  at  this  time,  when 
curiosities  of  all  kinds  are  eagerly  sougtit 
for,  a  collection  of  these  inscriptions  would 
not  be  uninteresting.  The  difierent  uses 
of  bells  have  given  rise  to  many  poems, 
some  of  which  are  inscribed  on  the  bells 
themselves  One  of  the  most  common  is 
the  following : 

Fimera  plango.  fiilgura  frango,sabbata  pasgo 
Excito  leutos,  oissipo  ventos,paco  cruentos. 

Perhaps  the  finest  poem  which  has  ever 
been  written  on  belis  is  Schiller's  poem, 
Die  Glacke  (The  Bell),  m  which  he  de- 
scribes the  casting  of  the  bell,  and  all  its 
uses,  in  a  highly  poetical  manner.  This 
has  been  translated  Into  many  lan- 
ffuages,  and  lately  into*  Greek  and  Latin, 
by  a  professor  at  liege.  (For  the  metal 
of  which  bells  are  made,  called  beU- 
tnetaly  see  Copper.)  A  bell  is  divided  into 
the  body  or  barrel,  the  clapper,  and  the 
ear  or  canrunL — ^The  word  om  is  used  in 
many  arts  and  sciences  for  instruments 
similar  in  form  to  church  bells. 
Bell.  (See  Lancaster.) 
Bell-Metal.  (See  Copper.) 
Bell-Rock,  sometimes  called  ib<;^  cape ; 
a  dangerous  rock  of  Scotland,  about  12 
miles  firom  Arbroath,  nearly  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Tay ;  Ion.  2P  22^  W. ; 
lat  56°  29^  N.  A  light-house  has  been 
erected  on  it,  finished  in  1811,  115  feet 
high.  During  high  tides,  the  rock  is  en- 
tirely covered.  It  is  said  that,  in  former 
ages,  the  monks  of  Aberbrothock  caused 
a  bell  to  be  suspended  on  this  rock,  which 
was  rung  by  the  vnives,  and  warned  the 
mariners  of^diis  highly  dangerous  place. 
The  Bell-rock  light-house  is  famous  for  its 
construction. 

Bella,  Ste&no  de  la;  an  enmver, bom 
at  Florence,  in  1610.  He  followed,  at 
first,  Callot's  manner,  but  soon  adopted 
one  of  his  own.  In  1642,  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  employed  by  cardi- 
nal Richelieu.  He  returned  to  Florence^ 
and  became  the  teacher,  in  drawing,  of 
Cosmo,  the  son  of  the  great  duke,  and 
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died  in  1664.    It  iB  aaki  that  he  engraved 
1400  plates. 

Bellamy,  James,  a  Flemish  poet,  was 
bom  at  Flushlnff,  in  the  year  1757,  and 
died  in  1796,  He  was  25  years  old,  and 
following  the  trade  of  a  baker,  when,  in 
the  year  1772,  the  second  secular  festival. 
In  commemoration  of  the  fbmidation  of 
the  republic,  was  celebrated  throughout 
Holland.  His  ffenius,  suddenly  inflamed 
by  the  love  of  his  native  land,  rendered 
him  a  poet,  and  his  first  productions  met 
with  success.  He  studied  Latin,  made 
himself  better  acquainted  with  his  mother 
tongue,  and  composed  several  pieces  of 
merit  sufficient  to  induce  the  society  of  arts 
at  the  Hague  to  incorporate  them  in  theur 
collections.  He  published  his  patriotic 
songs  under  the  title  VcukrUmdse-Gezengen, 
which  secure  him  a  place  among  the  first 
poetB  of  his  nation.  B.  sung,  likewise,  the 
praise  of  love.  The  later  works  of  this 
poet  betray  a  certain  melancholy,  which 
renders  them  still  more  interesting.  A 
biograpliical  account  of  him  has  been 
written  by  G.  Kniper.  He  may  be  placed 
by  the  side  of  Bilderdyk,  Helmere,  Loots, 
R.  Feyth,  &c.,  as  one  of  the  restorers  o£ 
modem  Dutch  poetry. 

Bellakmin,  Robert,  a  cardinal,  and 
celebrated  eontroveraalist  of  the  Roman 
church,  was  bom  at  Monte  Pulciano,  in 
Tuscany,  in  1542.  At  the  age  of  18,  he 
entered  into  the  coUeee  of  Jesuits,  where 
he  soon  distinguished  himself;  and  his 
reputation  caused  him  to  be  sent  into  ttxe 
Low  Countries,  to  oppose  the  progress  of 
the  Reformers.  He  was  ordained  a  priest, 
in  1569,  by  Jansenius,  bishop  of  Ghent, 
and  placed  in  the  theological  chair  of  the 
university  of  Louvain.  After  a  residence 
of  seven  years,  he  returned  to  Italy,  and 
was  sent  by  Sixtus  V  to  France,  as  com- 
panion to  the  legate.  He  was  made  a 
cardinal,  on  account  of  his  learning,  by 
Clement  VIII,  and,  in  1602,  created  arch- 
bishop of  Cwua.  At  die  elections  of 
Leo  XI  and  raul  V,  he  was  thought  of 
for  the  pontificate,  and  might  have  been 
chosen,  had  he  not  been  a  Jesuit  Paul 
V  recalled  him  to  Rome,  on  which  he 
resigned  his  archbishopric  without  retain- 
ing any  pension  on  it,  as  he  might  have 
done.  In  1621,  he  left  his  apartments  in 
the  Vatican,  and  returned  to  a  house  of 
his  order,  where  he  died  the  same  year, 
at  the  age  of  71.  So  impressed  were  the 
people  with  the  idea  of  his  sanctity,  that 
It  \VBa  necessary  to  place  guards  to  keep 
off  the  crowd,  which  pressed  round  to 
touch  his  body,  or  procure  some  relics  of 
his  garments.    B.  had  the  double  merit, 


with  the  court  of  Rome,  of  supportmg  her 
temporal  power  and  spiritual  supremacy 
to  the  utmost,  and  of  strenuously  oppoeinK 
the  Reformers.  The  talent  he  displayed 
in  the  latter  controversy  called  forth 
all  the  similar  ability  on  the  Protestant 
side ;  and,  for  a  number  of  vears,  no  em- 
inent divine  among  the  Reformers  failed 
to  make  his  arguments  a  particular  sub- 
ject of  refutation.  The  great  work  which 
he  composed  in  this  warfue  is  entitled 
A  Bodv  of  Controversy  f  written  in  Latin, 
the  style  of  which  is  perspicuous  and  pre- 
cise, without  any  pretension  to  purity  or 
ele^nce.  He  di^lays  a  vast  amount  of 
Scriptural  learning,  and  is  deeply  versed 
in  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  tne  church 
in  all  ages,  as  becomes  one  who  deter- 
mines every  point  by  authority.  To  his 
credit,  he  exhibits  none  of  the  lax  moral- 
ity of  liis  order,  and,  in  respect  to  the 
doctrines  of  predestination  and  efficacious 
grace,  is  more  a  follower  of  St.  Augustuie 
than  a  Jesuit  His  maxims  go.  the  riffht 
of  pontiff  to  depose  princes  caused  his 
work  on  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes 
to  be  condemnecl  at  Paris.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  did  not  satisfy  the  court  of  Rome, 
because  it  asserted,  not  a  direct,  but  an 
indirect,  power  in  the  popes  in  temporal 
matters;  which  reservation  so  offended 
Sixtus  V,  that  he  placed  it  among  the  li^ 
of  prohibited  books.  These  differences 
among  the  Cathohcs  necessarily  gave 
strong  to  the  Protestant  side,  and  pro- 
duced a  work  from  Mayer  in  exposition 
of  them.  In  the  /ancor  of  controversy, 
some  malignant  ciuumnies  were  uttered 
against  the  morals  of  B. ;  but  it  is  evident, 
that  he  inclined  to  superstition  in  faith, 
and  scmpulosity  in  practice.  At  his  death, 
he  bequeathed  one  half  of  his  soul  to  the 
Virgin,  and  the  other  to  Jesus  Christ  His 
society  thought  so  highly  of  his  sanctity, 
that  proofi  were  collected  to  entide  him 
to  canonization;  but  the  fear  of  giving 
offence  to  the  sovereigns,  whose  rights  he 

Egned,  has  always  prevented  a  com- 
ce  with  the  ardent  wishes  of  the 
its.  The  best  edition  of  his  contro- 
versial works  is  that  of  Prague,  1721,  4 
vols.,  folio. 
Belle  Alllince.  (See  Wiaterioo.) 
Belle-Isle,  or  Belle-Isle-en-Meb 
(anciently  VmiKlis) ;  an  island  in  the  bay 
of  Biscay,  115  miles  from  the  west  coast 
of  France,  about  nine  miles  Ions,  and 
from  two  to  four  broad,  surrounded  by 
riiarp  rocks,  which  leave  only  three 
fortified  passages  to  the  island.  The 
soil  is  diverse,  consisting  of  rock,  salt 
marsh,  and  fertile  grounds.    Pakis  is  the 
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ft  cwnlimw  three  other  imall 

Bcua-Isx^  or  Bkixisxji  ;  an  idaiid 
K.  E.  ef  tte  gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  about 
31  bbIm  in  cirecBt ;  on  the  north-west  side 
tos  a  smaX  huhor,  fit  for  small  craft, 
ea&ed  Lta%  Aortor,  withm  a  little  island 
which  lies  dose  to  the  shore.  At  the  east 
punt,  k  has  aiDother  small  hari)or  or 
cofejdiBt  wiU  only  adndt  fishing  shallops ; 
fron  wfaexM^e  it  i  about  16  miles  to  the 
»ast  of  Labrador.  The  narrow  channel 
between  Newfoundland  and  the  coast  of 
Utnior  is  called  the  itrads  of  BdlMe ; 
15  oulea  N.  Newfoundland.  Lon.  55^  15^ 
W.;  kt. »» N. 

BcLf.iMiAiH»g,  count, bom  at Chamberry, 
B  Savoy,  in  the  year  1760,  of  one  of  the 
oldeet  Savoyard  fionilies,  early  entered 
the  Aoscrian  service,  and  distinffuished 
luaeelf  during  the  campaigns  of  1793 — 96 
IB  soch  a  nMumer  as  to  become  a  member 
of  the  ardiduke  Charleses  counsel  of  war, 
nd,  in  1796,  fieU-matshal  lieutenant  In 
das  capacity,  he  concluded,  in  1797,  an 
tnaiBbee,  at  Leoben,  with  Bonaparte,  and, 
ia  1799,  eooimanded  the  corps  that  was 
ID  tnaititiwn  tfae  connexion  between  Su- 
woff  and  the  archduke  Charles.  After 
ibe  canpaign  in  Italy,  in  1800,  he  was 
nade  pnvy  counsellor  of  the  archduke 
Fndoic,  who  commanded  the  army  of 
h^.  In  July,  1805,  the  chief  command 
in  the  temtories  of  Venice  was  committed 
to  him.  In  1806,  he  was  created  field- 
DMnbal,  and  appointed  civil  and  military 
gweipor  of  both  the  Gahcias.  In  the 
cmpaign  of  1809,  he  distinffuished  him- 
BrifstAspem.  B.  afterwards  became  pres- 
Mfent  of  me  council  of  war  at  Vienna,  act- 
ed in  Itafy  against  Murat,  was  appointed 
goremor  of  Lombardy,  and  lives  now 
Rtsred  from  tfae  service  on  account  of  a 
fcffder  in  his  eyes. 

BaixEeAEnE,  Gabriel  du  Pac  de ;  bom 
at  d»e  pfldace  of  Belle^arde,  in  the  year 
1717 ;  one  of  the  most  mdeftitigable  com- 
nilefs  of  histoiy,  ^pHio  has  thrown  mucfk 
D^  on  die  historiod  events  of  the  17th 
emtofy*  ^ 

BfexLKisi.B  (Charles  Louis  Augusts 
Foaquetl  count  de,  maishal  of  France, 
bom  at  Villefianche,  Sept  22, 1684,  dis- 
tiaguiBfaed  hmnelf  durmg  the  famous 
aege  of  liUe,  and  became  briffadier  in 
tfae  royid  forces.  After  the  conclusion  of 
die  vrar  of  the  Spanish  succession,  he 
went,  with  marshal  Villais,  to  Rastadt, 
where  he  displayed  diplomatic  talents. 
The  ceaskm  of  Lorraine  to  France,  in 
1736^  was  principally  bis  work.   Cardinal 


Fleuiy  reposed  confidence  hi  hhn ;  Louli 
XV  made  him  governor  of  Mecz  and  the 
three  bishoprics  of  Lorraine,  which  ofico 
he  held  until  his  death.  Before  the  break- 
inf^  out  of  the  war,  in  1741,  he  visited  the 
pnncipal  courti  of  Germany  with  the 
design  of  disposing  thetn,  after  the  death. 
of  Charies  Vl,  to  choose  the  elector  of 
Bavaria  emperor  of  Germany;  and  he 
displayed  so  much  address,  on  this  occa- 
sion, as  to  excite  the  admiration  of  Fred- 
eric 11.  After  his  return,  he  placed  him- 
self^ together  with  Broglio,  at  the  head  of 
the  French  ft>rces,  to  oppose  those  of 
Maria  Theresa.  He  took  Fragile  by  as- 
sault ;  but,  the  king  of  Prussia  having  made 
a  separate  peace,  he  vras  compell^  to  a 
retreat,  which  he  peiibrmed  with  admi- 
rable skilL  In  Dec,  1744,  when  on  a 
diplomatic  journey  to  Berlin,  he  was 
arrested  at 'Elblnff erode,  a  Hanoverian 
post,  and  sent  to  England,  where  he  was 
exchanged,  however,  in  1746.  In  the 
following  year,  he  forced  general  Browne, 
who  had  entered  the  south  of  France 
fix>m  Italy,  to  raise  tfae  siege  of  Antibes, 
and  to  retreat  over  the  Var.  In  1748,  the 
king  made  him  a  duke  and  peer  of  Fnmce 
and  the  department  of  war  was  committed 
to  his  charge.  He  reformed  the  army  bv 
abolishinff  many  abuses,  enlarged  the  mil- 
itary academy,  and  caused  an  order  of 
merit  to  be  established.  The  city  of  Metz 
is  indebted  to  him  for  an  academy.  He 
died  m  1761. 

BEI.LENDE1T,  William ;  a  Scottish  writer 
of  the  17th  century,  distinguished  for  the 
elegance  of  his  Latin  stvle.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Paris,  where  he  v^ras  professor 
of  belles-lettres  in  160S2,  and,  though  he 
was  made  master  of  recjuests  by  James  I, 
he  still  continued  to  reside  in  the  French 
metropolis.  In  1606,  he  published  a  work 
entitled  Cicero  Princeps^  containing  a  se- 
lection from  the  works  of  Cicero,  consist- 
ing of  passages  relating  to  the  duties  of  a 
prmce,  &e.  He  afterwards  republished 
this  work,  with  some  other  treatises,  in  his 
BdUndenus  de  Statu,  This  work  was 
published  again,  in  1767,  by  an  anony- 
mous editor,  since  known  to  have  been 
doctor  Samuel  Parr,  who  added  a  Latin 
prefoce  on  the  politics  of  that  time. 
Bellbrophon.  (See  HoMnmofus.) 
Belles-lettres  (Erendi)  signifies  the 
same  vrith  polUe  liieraturt.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  give  a  satisfiictorv  explanation  of 
what  is  or  has  been  called  oeUeS'ldtrts : 
in  &ct,  the  vaguest  definition  would  be 
the  best,  as  almost  every  branch  of  knowl 
edge  has,  at  one  time,  been  included  in, 
at  another,  excluded  vom,  this  denoraina- 
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lion.  The  most  correct  definition,  there- 
fore, would  be,  perhaps,  such  as  embraced 
all  knowledge  and  every  science,  not 
merely  abstract,  nor  amply  useful.  In 
the  division  of  the  departments  at  the 
lyceum  of  arts,  established  at  Paris  in 
179^,  the  belles-lettres  comprehended  gen- 
eral grammar,  languages,  rhetoric,  geog- 
raphy, histoiT,  antiquities  and  numismat- 
ics ;  whilst  philosophy,  mathematics,  &c., 
were  called,  in  contradistinction,  sciences. 
If  the  name  of  heUes-Uttres  ought  to  be 
retained  at  all,  it  would  seem  proper  to 
include  under  it  poetry,  rhetoric,  and  all 
prose  which  has  pretensions  to  elecance. 
A  historical  work,  therefore,  would  fall 
within  the  definition  of  belles-lettres,  only 
if  its  style  was  distinguished  for  eleeance. 
The  same  would  be  the  case  vnth  oooks 
of  travels,  &c.  It  is,  however,  to  be  hoped 
tliat  this  vague,  unnecessary  name  will 
soon  be  abaundoned,  in  imitation  of  the 
example  of  the  Germans,  who,  having 
investigated  the  philosophy  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  more  thoroughly  than  any  other 
nation,  and  critically  ancdyzed  tlieir  prin- 
ciples, have  rejected  the  term ;  so  that  it 
is  known  in  Germany  only  as  matter  of 
history.  They  class  poetry  with  the  fine 
arts,  and  its  history,  like  the  history  of 
any  other  art,  science,  nation  or  thing, 
with  the  sciences.  Rhetoric,  too,  is  call^ 
a  fine  arL  It  was  formerly  said,  that  the 
difiTerence  of  heUes-lettres  and  heaux-arts 
consisted  in  the  difference  of  the  means 
employed  by  each  respectively.  The  for- 
mer, it  was  said,  used  arbitrary  signs,  by 
wliich  was  meant  language ;  the  latter, 
natural  signs,  i.  e.,  sounds  and  visible 
forms.  It  is  ea^  to  see  how  untenable 
this  division  is. 

Bellevue  (Fr.  fne  frosipecty  This 
name  is  given  to  several  villas  ana  palaces, 
but  particularly  to  a  beautiful  country 
palace  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  situ- 
ated on  the  ridge  of  those  mountains 
which  stretch  finom  St  Cloud  towards 
Meudon.  Mad.  de  Pompadour  (q.  v.] 
built  it  The  building  was  conmiencea 
in  July,  1748,  and  finished  in  November, 
1750.  After  the  death  of  Louis  XV,  the 
use  of  it  was  granted  to  the  aunts  of 
Louis  XVI,  mesdames  de  France.  The 
first  French  artists  of  the  time,  Coustou, 
Adam,  Salu,  Pigalle,  Gragenard,  Laprenue, 
had  exerted  all  tlieu-  talents  in  embellish- 
ing Bellevue ;  so  that  this  palace,  at  the 
period  when  it  was  built,  was  considered 
the  most  channinff  in  all  Europe.  After 
the  revolution,  the  convention  decreed 
that  Bellevue  should  be  kept  in  repair  at 
the  expense  of  the  nation,  and  that  it 


should  be  devoted  to  public  amusements. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  pubUcly  sold,  during 
the  highest  pitch  of  revolutionary  excite- 
ment, and  the  purchaser,  M.  Liench^re, 
a  post-master  in  Paris,  had  it  demolished, 
quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  Bande  notre. 
(q.  v.)  Its  ruins  are  fi:equently  visited,  on 
account  of  the  beautiful  view  of  Paris 
fix)m  tliis  spot 

Bellini,  James,  and  bis  two  sons,  Gen- 
tile and  Giovanni  (who  surpassed  their 
father);  celebrated  painters,  who  made  a 
new  epoch  in  the  Venetian  schooL  Of 
Jcunes's  works  nothing  has  been  left ;  but 
several  of  Grentile's  (e.  g.,  a  iSit  Mark)  have 
reached  our  times.  In  the  year  1479, 
Gentile  went  to  Constantinople,  Moham- 
med II  havinff  sent  to  Venice  for  a  skil- 
ful painter.  He  is  said  to  have  there 
copied  the  bass-reliefs  of  the  column  of 
Theodosius,  and  to  have  died  at  Venice, 
in  the  year  1501.  The  most  distinffuisbed 
of  the  family  was  Giovanni  B.,  who  was 
born  at  Venice,  about  1424,  and  died  about 
1516.  He  studied  nature  diligently,  and 
his  dravring  was  good.  He  contributed 
much  to  make  oil  painting  popular,  and 
has  left  many  excellent  pictures,  of  which 
one,  the  Savior  prtmouncing  Ids  Benedic- 
tiorij  is  to  be  found  in  the  guleiy  of  Dres- 
den. His  own  reputation  was  much  in- 
creased by  that  of  his  celebrated  disciples, 
namely,  Titian  and  Giorgione.  As  their 
instructer,  he  is  sometimes  called  the 
founder  of  ihe  Venetian  sckooL 

Belli SLE.    (See  Bdle-Isle*) 

Bellhahn,  Charles  Michael,  the  most 
original  among  the  Swedish  poets,  was 
bom  at  Stockholm,  in  1741,  and  grew  up 
in  the  quietude  of  domestic  life.  The 
first  proofs  which  he  gave  of  his  poetic 
talents  were  religious  and  pious  efiusions. 
The  dissipated  life  of  young  men,  at  Stock- 
holm, devoted  to  pleasure,  was  afterwards 
the  subject  of  his  poems.  By  these  his 
name  was  spread  over  all  Sweden.  Even 
the  attention  of  Gustavus  HI  was  attract- 
ed to  him,  and  he  received  fix>m  the  king 
an  appointment,  which  enabled  him  to 
devote  himself  almost  entirely  to  poetical 
pursuits,  in  an  easy  independence,  until 
his  death,  in  1795.  His  songs  are  truly 
national,  principally  describing  scenes  of 
revelry. 

Bellona  ;  the  goddess  of  war;  daugh- 
ter of  Phorcys  and  Ceto.  She  was  called 
by  the  Greeks  Enyo,  and  is  often  con- 
founded with  Minerva.  She  was  anciently 
called  DueUionOi  and  was  the  sister  of 
Mars,  or,  according  to  some,  his  daugh- 
ter or  his  wife.  She  prepared  his  chariot 
when  he  was  going  to  war,  and  drove  his 
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aeeds  tbsoui^  the  tumult  of  the  battle 
with  a  bloody  scourge,  her  hair  dishevet- 
kd,  aod  a  torch  in  her  hand.    The  Ro- 
mans paid  great  adoration  to  her ;  but  she 
ms  held  in  the  highest  veneration  by  the 
Cappadocians,  chiefly  at  Comana,  where 
^be  bad  above  3000  priests.    Her  temple 
at  Rome  was  near  the  Porta  Carmentalis. 
In  it  the  senators  gave  audience  to  foreign 
ambaasadois  and  to  generals  returned  from 
var.    At  the  gate  was  a  small  column, 
called  the  column  of  toor,  against  which 
thCT-  threw  a  spear,  whenever  war  was 
drclared.     "Hie  priests  of  this  goddess 
foosecrated  themselves  by  making  great 
iBckiotis  in  their  bodies,  and  particularly 
ia  the  dii^h,  from  which  they  received 
die  blood  m  their  hands  to  offer  as  a  sac- 
rifice to  the  goddess.    In  their  wild  en- 
diuwHBwn,  they  often  predicted  bloodshed 
and  waiB,  the  d^eat  of  enemies,  or  the 
besieging  of  towns. 
Bau.ows ;  a  machine  so  fbnned  as  to 
and   inspire  air  by  tiuns,  by  the 
at  and  contraction  of  the  ca- 
pacity.   As  soon  as  men  be^pin  to  make 
lee  «^fire,  the  importance  of  bellows  was 
^  since  the  natural  bellows,  if  we  may 
give  this  name  to  the  lungs,  could  not  be 
ippbed  to  any  great  extent    The  inven- 
bso  1^  bellows  is  ascribed  to  Anacharsls 
the  Scythian.     Probably,  this  invention, 
fte  90  many  otheis,  took  place  in  difiei^ 
est  countries,  since  the  want  which  oc- 
csaooed  it  is  imiveisal.    The  first  devia- 
ttoo  fiom  the  ancient,  and  still  common 
fbnn   of  the  bellows,  was  made  by  the 
Germans,  about  100  years  ago,  and  the 
fbcms  at  present  are  veiy  various,  as  many 
tfionpts  have  been  made  for  the  improve- 
Bient  of  this  highly  important  machine, 
which  becomes    necessary  wherever  a 
pofwerflil  flame  is  required  in  the  arts. 
As  mining  is  carried  on  extensively  in 
Gennany,  and  great  heat  is  required  in 
sBidting  the  ores,  and  woricing  the  metals, 
aasiy  new  kinds  of  bellows  have  been 
iavented  in  that  country,  of  which  we 
only  mention  diat  of  Mr.  von  Baader,  in 
Xomeh  (known  as  the  inventor  of  a  new 
kiod  of  rail-roads).  It  consists  of  an  emp- 
ty box,  which  moves  up  and   down  m 
another,  partially  filled  with  water.    Be- 
tween the  bottom  of  the  empty  box  and 
nrftee  of  the  water  is  a  space  filled  with 
air,  which  is  driven  out  by  the  descent 
of  the  encloeed  box.    Bellows  of  very 
great  power  are  generally  called  Uoimng-' 
nodkoiM.     One  of  the  largest  is  that  re- 
cently erected  in  England,  at  the  smith- 
ay  in  the  Idng's  dock-yard,  at  Woolwich. 
It  m  adequate  to  the  supply  of  air  for  40 


forge  fires,  amongst  which  are.  several 
for  the  fotginff  of  anchors,  iron  knees,  and 
many  other  heavy  pieces  of  smitheiy. 
The  common  Chinese  bellows  consist  of 
a  box  of  wood  about  two  feet  long,  and 
one  foot  square,  in  which  a  thick,  square 
piece  of  board,  which  exactly  fits  the 
mtemal  cavity  of  the  box,  is  pushed  back- 
wards and  forwards.  In  the  bottom  of 
the  box,  at  each  end,  there  is  a  small  coni- 
cal or  plug  valve  to  admit  the  air,  and 
valves  above  to  discharge  it 

Bellot,  IHene  Laurent  Buirette  de, 
the  first  French  dramatist  who  success- 
fully introduced  native  heroes  upon  the 
French  stage,  instead  of  those  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  or  the  great  men  of  other  na- 
tions, was  bom  at  St.  Flour,  in  Auvergne, 
in  1727.  He  went  to  Paris  when  a  chihl, 
lost  his  father  soon  after,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  his  uncle,  a  distinguished  ad- 
vocate in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  who 
designed  him  for  the  same  profession. 
He  applied  himself  to  this  profession  with 
reluctance,  while  he  showed  much  genius 
for  the  drama.  His  imcle  opposed  this 
taste,  and  the  young  man  secredy  left 
his  house.  He  now  made  his  appearance 
at  several  northern  courts,  as  an  actor, 
under  the  name  of  Dermoid  de  BtUoy. 
Every  where  his  character  gained  him 
love  and  esteem.  He  spent  several  vears 
in  Petersburg,  where  the  empress  Elisa- 
beth showed  him  much  kindness.  In 
1758,  he  returned  to  France,  with  the  in- 
tention of  having  his  tragedy  Tilus  rep- 
resented. His  uncle  obtained  a  warrant 
of  imprisonment  against  him,  in  case  he 
should  appear  on  the  stage.  B.  had 
hoped  to  reconcile  his  family  to  him  by 
the  success  of  ISJtus,  but  this  hope  was 
disappointed  by  the  fidlure  of  the  piece ; 
and  tne  author  went  once  more  to  Pe- 
tersburg. Shortly  after,  his  uncle  died, 
and  B.  returned  again  to  France,  where 
he  brought  out  his  tragedy  Zelmtre, 
which  was  acted  with  the  most  complete 
success.  In  1765  followed  his  Sikgt  de 
Calais,  a  tragedy  which  produced  a  great 
sensation,  and  is  still  esteemed,  thou^  it 
owes  the  applause  bestowed  on  it  rather 
to  its  subject  than  to  its  poetical  merit 
He  received  the  medal  promised  by  the 
king  to  those  poets  who  should  produce 
three  successnil  pieces,  and  which  has 
been  awarded  only  on  this  occasion.  On 
account  of  the  great  applause  with  which 
the  Siege  of  Calais  was  received,  it  was 
counted  as  two,  it  being,  in  fact,  onl^  the 
second  successful  piece  of  B.  The  city  of 
Calais  sent  him  thefireedom  of  the  city,  in 
a  gold  box,  with  the  inscription  Lanartmih 
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luZtf,  fluncMi  ree^ffU,  B.  has  written  sun* 
dry  other  dramatic  pieoee,  of  which  Gaa" 
ton  et  jBtfworif  procured  his  reception  into 
tbe^cadmiethmgaiae.  Upon  the  whole, 
he  was  not  happy  in  the  expression  of 
tragical  pathos.  He  died  in  1775. 
Bell-Rock.  (See  BiKLLrRock,) 
Beloochistan.  (See  Beli^'tston.) 
Belt,  the  Great  and  Little ;  two  straits 
of  Denmark,  connecting  the  Baltic  with 
the  Cattegat.  The  former  runs  between 
the  felands  of  Zealand  and  Funen,  and  is 
about  15  miles  in  width,  where  it  is  crossed 
from  Nyborff,  in  Funen,  to  Corsoer,  in 
Zealand.  The  greatest  breadth  of  the 
strait  is  30  miles.  The  navigation  is  very 
dangerous,  on  account  of  the  many  small 
islands  and  sand-bank^  by  which  the 
channel  is  impeded.  Vessels  sailing 
through  this  strait  pay  tribute  at  Ny- 
borg.  The  little  Beh  is  between  the 
island  of  Funen  and  the  coast  of  Jutland, 
and  the  narrowest  pait  of  the  strait  is  not 
more  than  a  mile  in  width.  At  this  place 
stands  the  fortress  Fredericia,  where  the 
tolls  are  paid.  The  fortress  commands 
comi^etely  the  entrance  from  the  Catte- 
gat. The  sound  between  Zealand  and 
he  Swedish  coast  is  preferred  for  all 


3ELnjiSTAN,orBELUcai8TAi7;  a  coun- 
try in  Asia,  situated  on  the  north-west  of 
the  peninsula  of  Hindostan,  formerly  be- 
longmg  to  Persia;  now  connected  with 
Cabulistan.  It  comprehends,  in  its  most 
extensive  acceptation,  all  the  space  be- 
tween Ion.  58<^  and  67°  £.;  lat  24°  and 
30^  N.  It  extends  from  the  country  of 
the  Afghans  on  the  north  to  the  Indian 
ocean,  and  from  the  provinces  of  Laristan 
and  Korman  on  the  west  to  that  of  Sind 
on  the  east  It  contains  six  principal  di- 
visions : — ^1.  Jhalawan  and  Sarawan,  with 
the  district  of  Kelat;  2.  Macran  and  Les; 
3.  Kohlstan,  that  is,  the  mountainous  re- 
gion west  of  the  Desert ;  4.  the  Desert ;  5. 
Cach  Gandavah  and  the  district  of  Her- 
rend  Dajel;  6.  the  province  of  Sind.  It 
is  very  mountainou&  Many  of  the  moun- 
tains are  of  great  height,  covered  with 
snow.  In  the  plains,  the  heat  is  very 
great ;  in  suoimer,  water  is  generally 
scaroe.  The  rivers  are  the  Pooralle 
Muktoo,  Dast,  Nughor,  Sinroo  and  Sud- 
gee.  The  desert  of  Belujistan  is  300 
miles  long,  and  upwards  of  200  broad, 
consisting  of  waves  of  sand  extremely 
difficult  to  be  traveised.  The  minerals 
are  gold,  nhrer,  lead,  iron,  copper,  tio» 
rock  salt,  alum,  saltpetre  and  sulphur. 
The  soil  produces  jprain,  cotton,  indigo, 
madder  and  aswiloDtida.    The  Belooches, 


or  Balojes,  cooaiat  of  tbne  tribes— 4he 
Beluches,  the  Brahuis^  the  Dehwars. 
They  are  warlike  and  semi-baifasrous. 
They  live  a  pastoral  life,  and  are  of  the 
Mohammedan  relifpon.  Little  was  known 
of  this  country,  till  Mr.  Pottinger,  and 
some  other  entetporising  officers  in  the 
East  India  company's  service,  explored  it 
in  1809  and  1810. 

BxLVBnjsas  (ItaL  Aie  sight.  See  BeOe- 
vue.)  Thename  of  buildi^  in  Italy  des- 
tined for  the  ei^o3rment  of  prospects. 
The  name  is  also  ipiveii  to  the  small  cupolas 
on  houses,  which  are  ascended  for  the 
sake  of  fresh  air,  or  of  the  view  which 
they  afford.  Many  of  the  buildings  in 
Rome  are  frurnisbeid  with  such  cupolas; 
yet  the  term  hdoedert  is  generally  applied 
only  to  those  on  the  palaces  of  the  rich. 
In  France,  the  name  oeZIevtM  is  given  to 
small  couiotiv-seats,  in  a  ainipfe  style, 
or  to  arched  bowers  at  the  end  of  a  gar- 
den or  park,  intended  for  the  enjoyment 
of  fresh  air,  or  as  places  of  shelter  against 
the  bumiitf  sun.  This  is  the  name,  also, 
of  a  part  of  the  Vaticant  where  the  fronous 
statue  of  Apollo  is  plaoed,  which,  on  this 
account,  is  called  «4'oQo  Bdvedert. 

Belzoni,  CKambattista,  tliat  is,  John 
Baptist ;  bom  at  Padua,  and  educated  at 
Rome.  He  was  destiiMd  for  the  monastic 
lile,  but  left  the  city  when  it  was  occu- 
pied by  the  French  armies,  and,  in  1603, 
went  to  Endand,  wheie  he  acted  the 
parts  of  Apollo  and  Hercules^  at  Astlev's 
amphitheatre.  Here  he  aoquiped,  besides 
an  acquaintance  with  the  English  lan- 
guage, much  knowledflB  of  die  science 
of  hydraulics,  the  study  of  which  had 
been  his  chief  oocupution  in  Rome,  and 
which  afterwards  carried  him  to  Egypt 
He  left  England,  after  a  residence  of  nine 
years,  accompanied  by  his  wife  (who 
&ced  the  Arabs  with  the  courage  of  an 
Amazon),  and  took  his  way  through 
Portugal,  Spain  and  Maka  to  Egypt 
There  he  lived,  from  1815  to  1819,  at 
first  as  a  dancer,  till  he  won  the  &vorof 
the  pacha,  who  made  use  of  his  senrices. 
B.,  tnough  often  akme  amidst  the  rude 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  kept  them  in 
awe  Inr  his  extraordinaiy  stature  and 
strengtn.  He  succeeded  m  openiDg>  not 
only  the  pyramid  of  €Hiiza,  which  had 
been  already  opened,  in  the  17th  eentury, 
by  Pietro  della  Valle,  and  to  which  the 
French,  dtuing  their  expedition  to  Egypt, 
could  not  find  the  entruKse,  but,  also,  a 
second,  known  by  the  name  of  CopArentf , 
and  saveial  oatacombs  near  Thebes^  es- 
pecially one,  in  a  fine  state  of  pmssrva 
tioD,  in  the  valley  of  Biban  el  Molook, 
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wtick  liCQB«dflved  tobe  the  maiiaoleuin 

of  PHHDm»  (400  aC).    The  dnwiogB 

which  he  has  fiimkhed   of  these  en- 

nquitiee  are  the  mool  exact  which  we 

poawk  'In  the  year  1816^  hie  peiae* 

Tcnnee  and  akin  lueceeded   in  tnuis- 

poitii^  the  buat  of  Jufater  Memnon,  to- 

ceifaer  with  a  Bareopnagus  of  idabeeter, 

mmd  in  the  calacoaibs,  from  Theboe  to 

Alexuidna,  from  whence  thejpr  came  to 

the  BriciBh    museum.     On  the  let  of 

AngnsCy  1817,  he  opened  the  temple  of 

Ipemhnl,  near  the  aeoond  cataract  of  the 

Nile,  which  two  Frenchmen,  Cailliaud  and 

DcoMQ  (the  French  conaul-fleneral),  had 

dBooreied  the  year  before,  but  had  not 

atoceeded  m  opening.    B.  dieeovered  a 

wbienaneoae  temple  in  its  ruins,  which, 

ondl  that  tiaae»  had  been  unknown.    He 

ifaea  viated  the  eoaaia  of  the  Red  aea,  and 

the  ci^r  of  Berenice,  and  made  an  ezpe* 

didoB  into  the  Oaais  of  Ju|uter  Ammon. 

HiBJoaniey  to  Beronioe  was  rewarded  fay 

the  discoreij  of  the  emendd  mines  of  Zu- 

faeia.  B.  rafiited  Cailliaud's  assertion,  that 

be  had  found  the  famous  Berenice,  the 

great  enqwrium  of  Eun^  and  India,  by 

mbwqiaeBt  ioTeetigBtlQns  on  the  spot,  and 

bf  the  aetual  diaco^eiy  of  the  ruins  of 

ihat  gnat  city,  four  days  journey  from  the 

phoe  which  Cailliaud  had  taken  for  Bare* 

aioe.    B.*a  Nairatiye  of  the  Operations 

•ad  recent  INaeoreries  witiiin  the  Pyra- 

imda,  Temples,  Tombs  and  Excavations 

b  Emrt  and  Nubia ;  and  of  a  Journey  to 

the  CcMMt  of  the  Bed  Sea,  in  Search  of 

Boenioe ;  also  of  another  to  the  Oasis  of 

Juiater  Ammon  (London,  1890) ;  accom- 

paaied  by  a  folio  voL  of  44  copper-plates ; 

aas  leceired  with  general  approoation. 

Mhia,  his  native  city,  requited  his  present 

of  two  Egyptian  statues  from  Thebes, 

inth  a  nie£d  by  Blanfredlni.  [Concerning 

the  mndelii,  wfaieh  B.  placed  m  Bullock's 

I  Mtueun^)   In  the  year  1823, 

sing  tmveUer  had  made  prep- 

'  passing  from  Benin  to  Houa- 

m  and   'Haibuetoo^  when  he  died,  at 

Gato,  on  bia  way  to  Benin,  Dec  3, 1633. 

He  b^eved  the  Nile  and  the  Niger  to  be 

^fierent  aneams,  and  that  the  Niger  emp- 

ties  its  waters  into  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

BsMBO,  Pietro;  one  of  the  most  cele- 
faiased  of  the  Italian  scholars,  that  adonied 
tfaelfthoeBtunr;  bom  at  Venice,m  1470i 
He  verv  easly  ieamed  the  Latin,  and  aA 
teTwaras,  at  Messina,  under  the  diraetion 
of  LarscariWi  the  Graek  language ;  after 
which  he  retuined  to  his  native  oountry, 
and  these  published  a  small  treatise  on 
raoonf  Etna.  In  compliattce  with  the 
win  of  his  father,  he  entered  upon  Idie 


eaieer  of  pubUc  buniesB,bat,  loen  ooo* 
ceiving  a  disUke  for  it,  he  devoted  hhn- 
seif  to  science  and  the  theological  pro- 
ftssion.  At  Feirare,  where  he  completed 
his  philosophical  studies,  he  entered  into 
a  connexion  with  Ereole  Stiozzi,  TibeJ- 
deo,  and  particolariy  with  Sadoleto.  From 
Feirara  he  retuined  to  Venice,  where  a 
Mtemry  society  had  been  established,-  in 
the  house  of  the  printer  Aldus  Manutius. 
B.  became  one  of  its  principal  members, 
and,  for  some  time,  took  pleasure  in  cor- 
vectma  the  beautifol  editions  wluoh  pro- 
ceeded from  this  celebrated  press.  After 
Tisiting  Rome,  he  went^  in  1506,  to  the 
court  of  UrtNno,  at  that  time  one  of  those 
Italian  courts  where  the  sciences  stood 
highest  in  esteem.  He  lived  there  about 
six  years,  and  sained  several  powerful 
friends.  In  1513,  he  went  to  Rome  with 
Giulio  de'  Medici,  whose  brother,  pope 
Leo  X.  made  him  his  secretaiy,  and  gave 
him  his  friend  Sadoleto  for  a  colleague. 
About  this  time,  B.  became  acquainted 
with  the  young  and  beautifol  Morosina, 
with  whom  he  lived,  in  the  most  tender 
union,  during  92  years.  She  presented 
him  with  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  whom 
he  educated  with  the  matust  care.  His 
many  labors,  arising  from  his  office,  as 
well  as  his  literary  purmiits,  and,  perhaps, 
too  preat  an  indulgence  in  pleasure,  hav- 
ing impaired  his  heakh,  he  was  using  the 
bras  of  Padua,  when  he  was  apprized 
of  the  death  of  Leo  X.  Being  by  this 
time  possessed  of  several  church  bene- 
fices, he  resolved  on  withdrawing  entirely 
from  business,  and  on  passing  his  days  at 
Padua,  (the  air  of  which  he  had  found 
veiy  beneficial),  oocup^  only  with  lit- 
erature and  science,  ana  enjoying  the  so- 
ciety of  his  friends.  The  learned  mem- 
Yhos  of  the  famous  university  of  this  city 
eagerly  frequented  his  house,  and  stran- 
gers also  flocked  thither.  B.  collected  a 
considerable  library :  he  had  a  cabinet  of 
medals  and  antiquities,  which,  at  that 
time,  oassed  for  one  of  the  richest  in  Ita- 
ly, ana  a  fine  botanical  garden.  He  spent 
die  spiinff  and  autumn  at  a  villa  called 
BmoMj  which  had  always  belonged  to  his 
family.  He  devoted  the  leisure  of  a 
country  life  principal^  to  his  literary  pur- 
suits. In  the  year  1599,  after  the  death 
of  Andreas  Navagero,  the  office  of  histo- 
riographer of  the  republic  of  Venice  waa 
o^red  to  him,  which  he  accepted,  after 
some  hentation,  and  decfining  the  salary 
oonneeted  witii  it  At  the  same  time,  he 
was  nominated  libfarian  of  the  library  of 
St.  Mark.  Pope  Paul  III,  having  re- 
solved upon  anew  promotion  of  cardinaVt, 
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fiom  the  most  distinguJBhed  men  of  his 
time,  conferred  on  him,  in  1539,  the  hat 
of  a  cardinal  From  that  time,  B.  re- 
nounced the  belles-lettres,  and  noade  the 
fitthers  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  his  chief 
study.  Of  his  former  labors,  he  continued 
only  the  History  of  Venice.  Two  years 
later,  Paul  HI  bestowed  the  bishopric  of 
Gubbio  on  him,  and,  soon  after,  the  rich 
bishopric  of  Bergamo.  He  died,  loaded 
with  honors,  1547,  in  the  77th  year  of  his 
age.  B.  united  in  his  person,  his  charac- 
ter and  conversation,  all  that  is  amiable. 
He  was  the  restorer  of  a  pure  style,  as 
well  in  Latin  comjposition,  in  which 
Cicero,  Virgil  and  Julius  Cssar  were  his 
cons^t  models,  as  in  the  Italian,  in  which 
he  chiefly  imitated  Petrarca.  He  was  so 
rigorous  with  regard  to  puridr  of  style, 
tlmt  he  is  said  to  have  had  40  different 
partitions,  through  which  his  writings,  as 
ne  polished  them  by  degrees,  successive- 
ly passed ;  nor  did  he  publish  them  till 
they  had  sustained  these  40  examinations. 
A  collection  of  all  his  works,  which  were 
frequently  printed  singly,  i^peared,  in 
1729,  at  Venice,  in  4  jolio  vols.  The 
most  important  of  them  are,  History  of 
Venice  from  1487  to  1513,  in  13  books, 
which  he  wrote  both  in  Latm  and  Italian ; 
Lt  Pro8ty  dialogues,  in  which  the  rules 
of  the  Italian  language  are  laid  down ; 
Gli  AsoUnni,  dialogues  on  the  nature  of 
love;  Lt  Rime^  a  collection  of  beauti- 
ful sonnets  and  canzonets;  his  letters, 
both  in  Latin  and  Italian:  Dt  VirgUii 
Cvlice  et  Terentii  Fabvlia  Liber  ;  Cccrmi' 
no,  which  are  ingenious  and  elegant,  but 
more  free  than  the  author's  profession 
would  lead  us  to  expect;  besides  several 
others. 

Ben  (Hebrew,  son) ;  a  prepositive  syl- 
lable, found  in  many  Jewish  names ;  as, 
Bendavidj  Benaaser,  &C.,  which,  with  the 
Jews  in  Germany,  has  been  changed  into 
the  German  Sohn  (son),  e.  g^  Mcndels- 
aohn,  Jacohssohn,  &c.  The  origin  of  this 
manner  of  naming  is  to  be  found  in  the 
ancient  custom  of  the  Israelites'  having 
no  family  names,  which  is  still  their  usage 
in  many  countries. 

Benares  :  a  town  and  district  in  the 

Province  of^  Allahabad,  in  Bengal  It 
as  an  area  of  12,000  square  miles,  10,000 
of  which  are  rich  cultivated  flats  on  each 
side  of  the  Ganges.  The  heat,  in  sum- 
mer, is  excessive,  but,  in  winter,  fires  are 
requisite.  Garden-stuff,  gram  of  differ- 
ent kinds,  flax  for  oil  (no  unens  are  man- 
ufactured here),  and  sugar,  are  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  cultivation.  The  gross 
revenue,  in  1813,  amounted  to  4,562,707 


rupees  (£570,338).  Muslins,  silks  and 
^uzes,  salt,  indigo  and  opium  are  made 
m  this  district.  The  principal  towns  are 
Benares,  Mirza-pur,  Chunargaih  and 
Ghazi-pur.  The  population*  exceeds 
3,000,000,  and  the  Hindoos  are  to  the 
Mussulmans  as  10  to  1  in  the  town,  and 
as  20  to  1  in  the  villages.  The  rajah 
Chet  Singh  was  expelled  by  Mr.  Has 
tings  in  1781. 

Benarea  (in  Sanscrit,  Vbara  Nasiy  fit>m 
the  two  streams.  Vara  and  Nasi)  stands 
in  laL  25^^  SO'  N.,  and  Ion.  83°  V  E^  on 
the  high  bank  and  northern  side  of  the 
Ganges.  The  tovni  rises  like  an  .amphi- 
theatre. The  height  of  the  houses  and 
narrowness  of  the  streets  give  it  all  the 
usual  inconveniences  of  an  Asiatic  tovni. 
Its  inhabitants  are  more  than  600,000,  of 
whom  8000  are  said  to  be  Bramins ;  and, 
at  the  great  Hindoo  festivals,  the  concourse 
is  immense ;  for  Can,  or  Cashi,  the  splemUdj 
as  the  InduAis  commonly  call  it,  is  one 
of  the  most  sacred  places  of  {nlgrimage  in 
all  India.  To  die  at  B.  is  the  greatest 
happiness  for  a  Hindoo,  because  he  is 
then  sure  of  immediate  admission  into 
heaven.  The  number  of  pious  founda 
tions  and  temples  is  exceedingly  greaL 
Several  of  the  Hindoo  princes  have  agents 
here  to  offer  up  sacrifices  in  their  behalll 
The  principal  temple  is  called  Vimeesufar 
or  BiseaaTf  and  is  dedicated  to  Siva, 
whose  sacred  relic  it  contains.  Aurung- 
zeb  built  a  splendid  mosque  on  the  high- 
est ground  in  the  city,  and  on  the  ruins 
of  a  temple.  At  the  end  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, an  observatory  was  erected  in  this 
city,  which  still  exists ;  and  a  coUege  for 
the  instruction  of  Hindoos  in  their  own 
literature  was  established  by  the  British 
government  in  1801 ;  but  it  has  not  yet 
done  much  for  the  revival  of  leaminff 
among  the  natives,  owing  to  the  pride  of 
the  Bramins.  B.  has  long  been  the  great 
mart  for  diamonds  and  other  gems, 
brought  principaUy  firom  the  Bundel- 
cund.  The  merchants  and  bankera 
are  numerous  and  wealthy.  There  are 
few  English  inhabitants,  except  the  sov- 
emment  ofilcers  and  the  members  or  the 
circuit  court  Casi  was  ceded  to  the 
East  India  company  by  the  nabob  of 
Aud'h  (Oude),  in  1775,  and,  since  1781, 
has  enjoved  uninterrupted  tranquillity. 
The  inhabitants  are  better  mfbrmed  than 
the  natives  of  the  country  In  ^eraL 
The  reader  wiU  find  an  interestmg  ac- 
count of  B.  in  bishop  Heber's  Narrative 
of  a  Journey  through  the  Upper  Prov- 
inces of  India,  in  1824—26;  London. 
1828,  Philadelphia,  1829,  toL  L 
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Bbiutipxs  ;  an  outlaw  and  pinte, 
wbo,  ibr  seyeral  yean,  proved  the  scourge 
of  the  aouthem  parts  of  Chile.  He  was 
a  naliTe  of  Quiiihue,  in  the  province  of 
Concepcion»  and  entered  the  patriot  army 
as  a  common  soldier  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolution.  Having  deserted 
to  the  Spaniards,  and  beinf  made  pris- 
oner l^  the  Chilians,  at  tne  battle  of 
Membrilla,  in  1814,  he  was  to  have  been 
tried  for  desertion,  but  effected  his  es- 
cape. Being  made  prisoner  again  at  the 
barne  of  Maypu,  in  1818,  he  was  sen- 
tenced to.  be  shot,  and  was  supposed  to 
have  been  killed;  but,  although  shock- 
ingly wounded,  and  left  for  dead,  he  re- 
covered, and,  haying  obtained  a  com- 
misBion  firom  the  Spanish  commander 
Sanchez,  he  commenced  a  war  upon  the 
aouthem  frontier  of  Chile,  never  surpass- 
ed in  savage  cruehy.  He  laid  waste  the 
countiy  witb  fire  and  sword,  murdered 
his  prisoneis,  and  perpetrated  the  most 
homd  cruelties  upon  the  unarmed  peas- 
ants, including  women  and  children,  who 
chanced  to  fall  into  his  power.  Notwith- 
standing repeated  engagements  with  the 
Chilian  forces  of  the  province  of  Con- 
eepcion,  he  sustained  hunsel^  for  a  long 
time,  in  this  atrocious  course.  At>lengtli 
be  undertook  to  establish  a  navy,  and,  for 
tlus  purpose,  piratically  seized  upon  sev- 
eral English  and  American  vessels,  which 
unsuspectingly  stopped  for  refreshment 
not  £ur  from  the  town  of  Arauco,  the 
centre  of  his  operations.  So  intolerable 
bad  die  grievance  become,  that,  in  1821, 
the  Chilnns  fitted  out  an  expedition 
against  Aiauco,  and  succeeded  in  break- 
ing up  the  robber's  strong  hold.  He  at- 
tempted to  escape  to  Peru  in  a  launch, 
hut,  being  captured,  was  condemned  to 
death,  and  executed  Feb.  23, 1822.— ffis- 

BsNBow,  John ;  an  English  naval 
dianicter  of  distinguished  merit ;  bom  in 
Shrewsbury,  about  1650,  and  brought  up 
to  the  sea  in  the  merchant  service ;  fought 
against  a  pirate  firom  Sal- 


lee,  inone  of  his  trips  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean, about  the  year  1686,  as  to  beat  her 
ofi^  tbongb  greatly  his  superior  in  men 
and  metal.  For  this  gallant  action,  he 
was  promoted  at  once,  by  James  II,  to 
the  command  of  a  ship  of  war.  William 
in  empk>yed  him  in  protecting  the  En^- 
fiah  trade  in  the  channel,  which  he  did 
iridi  great  effect  His  valor  and  activity 
secured  him  the  confidence  of  the  nation, 
and  he  was  soon  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  vear-admiral,  and  charged  with  the 
blockade  of  Dunkirk.    But  the  squadron 
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in  that  port,  under  the  command  of  Dii 
Bart,  managed  to  slip  out  of  port ;  not 
could  Benbow,  though  he  sailed  instantly 
in  pursuit,  overtake  it  In  1701,  he  sailed 
to  the  West  Indies  with  a  small  fleet, 
having  accepted  a  command  previously 
declined  by  several  of  his  semors,  from 
the  supposed  superiori^  of  the  enemy's 
force  m  that  quarter.  In  August  of 
the  following  year,  he  fell  in  viith  th 
French  fleet  under  Du  Casse,  and  for 
five  days  maintained  a  running  fight  with 
them,  when  he  at  length  succeed  in 
bringing  the  enemy's  stemmost  ship  to 
close  quarters.  In  the  heat  of  the  action, 
a  chain-shot  carried  away  one  of  his  legs, 
and  he  was  taken  below;  but  the  mo- 
ment the  dressing  had  been  applied  to 
the  wound,  he  caused  himself  to  be 
brought  again  on  deck,  and  continued 
the  action.  At  this  critical  instant,  bein^ 
most  disgracefully  abandoned  by  sevenu 
of  the  captains  under  his  command,  who 
signed  a  paper  expressing  their  opinion 
that  *<  nothing  more  was  to  be  done,"  the 
whole  fleet  efiected  its  escape.  B.,  on 
his  return  to  Jamaica,  brouffht  the  delin- 
quents to  a  court-martial,  by  which  two 
of  them  were  convicted  of  cowardice  and 
disobedience  of  orders,  and  condemned 
to  be  shot ;  which  sentence,  on  their  arri- 
val in  England,  was  canied  into  execution 
at  Pl^outh.  B.,  who  suffered  equally 
in  mmd  and  body  fixim  this  disgracefid 
business,  gradually  sunk  under  b»  feel- 
ings, and  expired  at  Jamaica,  Nov.  4, 1702. 
jBencooi^n,  or  Benkahytlb  ;  a  seaport 
of  Sumatra,  on  the  S.  W.  coast ;  Ion.  102^ 
11'  E.;  lat  3°  50^  S.  The  English  set- 
tied  here  in  1685,  and,  in  1690,  the  East 
India  company  bitilt  a  fort  here,  callinc  it 
fort  York,  A  convenient  river  on  its  N. 
W.  side  brings  the  pepper  out  of  the  in- 
land country;  but  there  is  great  incon- 
venience in  dipping  it,  by  reason  of  a 
dangerous  bar  at  the  river's  mouth.  The 
place,  which  is  almost  two  miles  in  com- 
pass, is  known  at  sea  by  a  high,  slender 
mountain,  which  rises  in  the  countiy,  20 
mUes  beyond  it,  called  the  Sugar-Loaf, 
It- is  inhabited  by  a  mixed  population. 
The  medium  heat  throughout  the  year  is 
firom  8P  to  82<>.  B.  is  the  chief  establish^ 
ment  of  the  East  India  company  on  the 
island  of  Sumatra.  The  settlement,  lat- 
terlv,  is  of  but  littie  importance.  Pepper 
is  the  only  produce  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
try, which  is  mountainous  and  woody. 
The  air  is  fiill  of  malignant  vapors,  and 
the  mountains  always  covered  with  thick 
clouds,  which  bunt  in  storms  of  thundet 
nun,  &c. 
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Bkitda,  George,  director  of  the  chanel 
at  Gothejbom  at  Jungbuntzlau,  in  do- 
hemia,  1721,  received  from  Frederic  II 
the  place  of  the  second  violinist  in  the 
chapel  at  Berlin,  but,  in  1748,  entered  the 
mrvice  of  the  duke  of  Gotba,  as  chapel* 
master,  where  he  constantly  cultivated 
his  talents  for  conoposition,  particularly 
of  sacred  music.  Uis  Ariadne,  an  opera, 
was  received  with  enthusiastic  applause 
in  Germany,  and  afterwards  in  all  Europe, 
being  ^stinguished  for  ori^ality,  sweet- 
ness and  ingenious  execution.  10s  com- 
positions are  numerous ;  but  his  Ariadne 
IS  his  best  work.  He  died  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Gotha,  1795.  His  absence  of 
mind  has  given  rise  to  many  amusing 
anecdotes.  His  elder  brother,  Francis, 
was  a  distinguished  viohnist.  Their  fa- 
ther was  a  poor  linen- weaver. 

Bexder  (in  the  Moldau  lang[ua^e,  Ti- 
gino) ;  the  chief  city  of  a  district  in  the 
Kussian  province  Bessarabia,  on  tlie 
Dniester ;  Ion.  24P  4l6f  E. ;  lat.  46^  51'  N. ; 
population,  10,000.  It  is  built  in  the 
shape  of  a  crescent,  is  well  fortified,  has 
12  mosques  and  1  Armenian  church. 
The  streets  are  narrow  and  dark.  Its 
commerce  is  important,  and  it  carries  on 
some  branches  of  manufacture.  Here 
resided  Charles  XII.  (q.  v.)  In  1771,  the 
Russians  took  the  place,  and  killed  most  of 
the  troops  and  citizens,  amounting  to 
nearly  30,000  persons.  The  peace  of 
Cainardsbi,  in  1774,  restored  it  to  Turkey. 
In  1809,  it  was  conquered  by  the  Rus- 
mans,  but  again  restored  to  the  Turks  by 
the  peace  of  Jas^.  Since  the  peace  of 
Bucharest,  in  1812,  it  has  belonged  to 


Benedict  XIV  (Prosper  Lambertini), 
bom  at  Bologna,  ui  1675,  of  a  very  respect- 
able &mily,  distinguished  himself^  in  his 
youth,  by  a  rapid  progress  in  all  the 
sciences.  His  favorite  author  was  St. 
Thomas.  He  applied  himself  with  suc- 
cess to  the  canon  and  civil  law,  and  be- 
came advocate  to  the  consistorv  at  Rome. 
Afterwards,  he  was  appointed  tnwnotor 
fddy  and  wrote  a  valuable  worx  on  the 
Ceremonies  used  in  Beatifications  (Bobff- 
na,  1734, 4  vols,  fol.)  He  was  passionately 
ftmd  of  leamiiig,  of  historical  researches 
and  monuments  of  art,  and  also  associated 
with  the  dtetinguished  men  of  his  tiioe ; 
among  others,  with  fiither  Montfaucon, 
who  said  of  him,  ^Benedict  has  two 
souls;  one  lor  science,  and  the  other  for 
sooie^."  He  also  made  himself  familiar 
with  the  best  poetical  worits,  whereby 
his  rainid  became  elevated  and  his  styie 
animated.    Benedict  XIII  made  him,  in 


1727,  bifihop  of  Ancona ;  in  1788,  cardmal, 
and  in  1732,  archbishop  of  Bologna.  In 
every  station,  he  displayed 'great  talents, 
and  fulfilled  his  duties  wiui  the  most 
conscientious  zeaL  He  opposed  fimati- 
cism  even  at  the  risk  of  his  own  safety, 
defended  the  oppressed,  and  expressed 
himself  with  the  greatest  fitmkness  to 
Clement  XII,  without  losing  his  favor. 
When,  after  the  death  of  Clement  XII, 
in  1740,  the  election  of  a  new  pope  in 
the  conclave  was  retarded  by  the  in- 
trigues of  cardinal  Tencin,  and  the  car^ 
dinals  could  not  agree,  Lambertini,  with 
his  usual  good  nature,  said  to  them,  ^  If 
you  want  a  saint,  take  Gotti ;  if  a  politi- 
cian, Aldobrandi;  if  a  good  old  man, 
mysel£"  These  words,  thrown  out  in  a 
humorous  manner,  operated  on  the  con- 
clave like  insphration,  and  Lambertini, 
under  the  name  of  BvMdidt  XIF,  ascend- 
ed the  papal  throne.  His  choice  of  the 
ministers  and  friends,  whom  he  assembled 
around  him,  does  the  greatest  honor  to 
his  judgment.  The  condition  of  the 
ehurch,  and  of  the  Roman  court,  had  not 
escaped  his  penetration.  Since  the  ref- 
ormation, princes  no  longer  trembled  at 
the  thunders  of  the  Vatican.  The  popes 
had  renounced  their  pretensions  to  world- 
ly authority,  and  Lambertini  knew  that 
respect  for  the  pajial  authority  could  be 
mamtained  only  bv  a  wise  moderation. 
He  constantly  regulated  his  measures  by 
this  principle,  and  thus  succeeded,  even 
in  difficult  circumstances,  in  satisMng, 
not  only  the  Catholic,  but  even  the  Prot- 
estant princes.  The  sciences  were  a 
special  object  of  his  care.  He  established 
academies  at  Rome ;  promoted  the  pros- 
perity of  the  academy  at  Bf^gna ;  caused 
a  degree  of  tlie  meridian  to  be  measured ; 
the  obelisk  to  be  erected  in  the  Campus 
Martins ;  the  church  of  St  MarceDino  to 
be  built  after  a  plan  projected  by  him- 
self; the  beautiful  pictures  in  St  Peter's 
to  be  executed  in  mosaic ;  the  best  Eng- 
lish and  French  works  to  be  tianslat^ 
into  Italian ;  and  commanded  a  catalogue 
ef  the  manuscripts  contained  in  the  Vati- 
can library  fthe  number  of  Which  he  had 
enlarged  to  3800)  to  be  printed.  His  gov- 
ernment of  the  papal  states  did  equal 
honor  to  his  wisdom.  He  enacted  severe 
kws  against  usmy,  ftivored  conunereial 
liberUr,  and  diminished  the  number  of 
holvdays.  His  piety  was  sincere,  yet 
enbghtened  and  foriKaring.  He  strove 
to  maintain  purity  of  doctrine  and  of 
morals,  giving,  in  his  own  chtvacter,  the 
most  praiseworthy  example.  He  died, 
after  a  pcinfhl  aicknen^  during  which  his 
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and  macity  never  deserted 
him,  May  3,  1758.  The  sole  reproach 
tiroi^cJht  a^unst  mm  by  the  Romans  was, 
that  Ae  wrote  too  much,  and  goTerned 
too  litde.  His  woibs  compose,  in  the 
Feaiee  edition,  16  vols,  fbl  The  most 
impoitant  of  his  woiks  is  that  cm  the 
sjnods,  in  which  we  recognise  ^e  great 
canonist. 

BcfEMOT,  St ;  the  founder  of  the  lust 
religious  order  in  the  West ;  bom  at  Nor- 
da,  in  Spol^o  (in  the  present  Ecclesiastic 
cbI  States),  480.  In  the  14th  year  of  his 
age,  he  retired  to  a  cavern  situated  in  the 
desert  of  Suhiaco,  40  miles  from  Rome, 
and,  in  515^  drew  up  a  rule  for  his  monks, 
which  was  first  introduced  into  the  mon- 
asteiy  on  Monte  GasBino,in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Naples,  founded  by  him  {^)  in 
a  grore  of  Apollo,  after  the  temple  had 
been  demoUdied.  This  gradually  be- 
came the  rule  of  aU  the  Western  monks. 
The  abtx)ts  of  Monte  Cassino  afterwards 
aniaired  episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  a  cer- 
tain patriarchal  authority  over  the  whole 
Older.  B^  with  the  intention  of  banish- 
ing idleness,  prescribed,  in  addition  to  the 
woik  of  God  [as  he  called  prayer  and  the 
reading  of  rehgious  writing),  the  instruc- 
bon  of  youth  in  reading,  writing  and  ci- 
phering, in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
IB  manual  laboiB  (including  mechanic  arts 
of  ereiy  kind),  and  in  the  ij-.  *agement 
of  the  monastery.  With  regard  to  dress 
sad  feod,  the  rule  was  severe,  but  not 
enravagant.  B.  caused  a  librair  to  be 
foonded,  for  which  the  aged  and  infirm 
brethren  {ordo  9er^tcrius)  were  obliged  to 
copy  manoflcripts.  By  this  means  he 
contributed  to  preserve  the  literary  re- 
mains of  antiquity  fit)m  ruin ;  for,  though 
he  had  in  view  only  the  copying  oC  ^eli- 
gioQB  writings,  yet  the  practice  was  after- 
wards ext-^nd^  to  classical  works  of 
eveiy  kind;  and  the  learned  world  is 
indebted  for  the  preservation  of  great 
Ifteraiy  treasures  to  the  order  of  St  Bene- 
dict.    (See  BeriiedicHnes.) 

Bkhediotbbuaiv  ;  formerly  an  abbey, 
situated  in  the  Bavarian  circle  of  the 
Iser,  about  40  miles  distant  firom  the  city 
of  Munich,  on  the  descent  of  the  moun- 
tains towards  the  Tyrol  The  convent 
was  founded  as  early  as  740.  In  our 
days,  it  is  <Hily  remaricable  for  the  manu- 
Moiy  of  optical  mstrumeats  belonging 
to  Reiehenbach  and  Liehherr,  who  have 
ftindahed  instruments  to  almost  all  the 
efaservatories  of  Europe. 

BBvsniGTnnes.  From  the  6th  to  the  10th 
oentuiy,  almost  all  monks,  in  the  West, 

'gfat  be  80  caUndy  because  Uiey  foUow^ 


the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  of  Noroia.  (See  thi» 
article,  Mfma$Ur}i  and  Order.)  The  ruleh 
which,  at  that  tune,  the  monasteries,  in 
Spain  and  France,  received  from  their 
bishops,  as  well  as  the  rule  of  the  Irish  St. 
Columba  (bom  560,  died  615),  were  essen- 
tially the  same  an  those  of  St  Benedict ; 
and,  in  the  progress  of  hisorder,  the  monas- 
teries in  Spain  and  France,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  order  of  Columba,  united  themselves 
with  it  Monte  Caasino,  the  magnificent 
primitive  monastery  of  die  Benedictines, 
became  the  model  of  all  others.  At  that 
time,  the  monasteries,  having  no  common 
superiors,  wero  under  the  immediate  con- 
trol of  the  bishops  in  their  respective  dio- 
ceses^ and  difi^red  fiiom  one  another  in 
many  qualifications  of  the  primitive  rule. 
Not  even  the  color  of  their  dress  was  the 
same.  The  disciples  of  Columba  woro 
white  garments,  like  the  first  Benedictine 
nuns,  who  originated  in  France,  in  the  6th 
century.  After  the  unions  which  took  place 
at  a  later  period,  all  the  members  or  this 
order  wore  black,  as  the  founder  is  said 
to  have  done.  The  decline  of  monasdc 
discipline,  after  the  8th  centunr,  occasion- 
ed the  reforms  of  Benedict  of  Aniana,  in 
France,  the  renewed  inculcation  of  the 
old  rule,  and  the  adoption  of  new  ordi- 
nances suited  to  the  times,  by  the  coun- 
cil of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (817),  as  well  as  the 
particular  rules  and  firaternities  of  the  cel- 
ebrated monasteries  in  France,  Germany 
and  England,  which,  in  those  barbarous 
times,  became  seats  of  civilization ;  and, 
finally,  the  institution  of  the  Cluniacs,  a 
new  branch  of  the  Benedictines,  which 
proceeded  firom  the  convent  of  Clugny,  in 
Burgundy,  fi)unded  in  the  ^ear  910.  The 
Benedictme  monasteries,  in  the  middle 
^ges,  wero  often  asylums  in  which  sci* 
ence  took  rofiige,  and  found  protection. 
In  the  place  of  the  discordant  and  uncer- 
tain rules  which  had  hitherto  existed,  the 
Cluniacs  made  fixed  reflations  concern- 
ing the  hours  of  worship,  the  obedience, 
discipline  ajod  common  government  of  all 
the  monasteries  belonging  to  their  order, 
which  were  soon  imitated  in  all  Europe. 
In  the  Idth  oentuiy,  theur  order  contained 
2000  monasteries,  whrse  luxurv  fipequent- 
Iv  called  for  refi>nns,  and  finally  became 
Uie  chief  cause  of  their  decline.  The  re* 
mains  of  the  Cluniacs  united  themselves, 
in  the  17th  century,  under  the  patronage 
of  Richelieu,  with  the  Benedictine  fiater- 
nities  of  St  Vannes  and  St  Maurus,  the 
latter  of  which,  fi)unded  in  1618,  had,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  180 
abbeys  and  priories  in  France,  and  ac- 
quired, by  means  of  its  learned  membeni, 
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sucb  as  Mabillon,  Mont&ucon,  Mart^ne, 
menttid  distinction.  To  this  fiunily  be- 
long those  new  ordeis,  established  on  the 
foundation,  and  observing  the  rule  of  St 
Benedict,  which  have  originated  since  the 
11th  centuxy,  and  are  distinguished  from 
the  proper  Benedictines  by  their  dress, 
names  and  particular  reguladons;  \g^  the 
Camaldulians,  the  monks  of  Vallombrosa, 
the  Sylvestrians,tlie  Grandimonten8es,the 
Carthusians,  the  Ccelestines,  the  Cister- 
cians and  Bemardines,  the  Trappists,  and 
the  monks  of  Fontevraud.  (q.  v.)  The 
Benedictine  monasteries  never  constituted 
one  society,  constitutionally  reflated  and 
governed  under  an  aristocraucal  or  mo- 
narchical form :  on  the  contrary,  a  great 
many  monasteries,  wiiich  descended  irom 
the  old  Benedictines,  were  compelled,  by 
the  council  of  Trent,  to  unite  them- 
selves gradually  into  particular  fraterni- 
ties. Among  these,  the  Benedictines  of 
Monte  Cassiuo,  of  Monte  Vergine,  and 
Monte  Oliveto  (who  call  themselves  Oli- 
vetanians),  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  where  they 
have  flourished  uninterruptedly  even  to 
the  present  time ;  thos^  of  Valladolid  and 
Montserrat,  in  Spain,'  where  they  are 
among  the  wealthiest  orders;  those  of 
Hirscbau  and  Fulda,  together  with  Burs- 
feld,  which  have  now  ceased  to  exist,  and 
that  of  Moelk,  in  Germany,  deserve  par- 
ticular notice,  on  account  of  the  extent  of 
their  possessions,  the  magnificence  of 
their  cnurches,  and  the  mildness  of  their 
rules.  To  the  firatemity  of  Moelk,  which 
still  exists,  but  accommodated  to  the  spirit 
of  thb  times  (the  government  having  or- 
dered its  revenues  to  be  applied  to  the 
public  service),  the  rest  of  the  Benedictine 
convents  in  Austria  are  joined.  Many 
of  the  nunneries  ofthis  order  are  reserved 
for  the  nobility,  because  the  places  in 
them  are  equal  to  the  most  lucrative  bene- 
fices. The  Benedictines  in  Sicily,  who 
are,  for  the  greater  part,  the  younger  sons 
of  distinguished  fomilies,  live  under  very 
lax  rules.  In  Modena,  they  have  settled 
again,  and  received  a  convent,  with  rev- 
enues for  theur  support. 

Benedictioit  signifies  the  act  of  con- 
ferring a  blessing  (q.  v.). — Benedictio  be- 
aUca ;  the  blessing  bestowed  on  the  pen- 
itent rack.  It  is  also  called  viaticum, — 
Benedictio  mxcerdotalis  is  the  nuptial  ben- 
ediction pronounced  by  the  priest  on  the 
occasion  of  a  wedding. — To  give  the 
benediction,  is  an  expression  used  with 
regard  to  the  pope,  the  cardinals,  bishops 
or  papal  nuncios,  when  they  bestow  a 
blessing,  either  in  the  church,  or  in  the 
Street,  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  on  the 


people,  or  some  private  person.     The 
pope  gives  a  solemn  benediction  three     ^ 
times  every  year ;  viz.  on  Maundy-Thurs-     • 
day,  on  Easter,  and  on  Ascenraon-day. 

Benefit  of  Clergt  was  a  privilege  of 
clergymen,  which  originated  in  a  pious 
regard  for  the  church,  whereby  the  clergy 
of  Roman  Catholic  countries  were  either 
partially  or  wholly  exempted  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  lay  tribunals.  It  ex 
tended,  in  England,  only  to  the  case  of 
felony ;  and,  though  it  was  intended  to  ap- 
ply only  to  cleric^  felons  or  clerks,  yet, 
as  every  one  who  could  read  wap,  by  the 
laws  of  England,  considered  to  be  a  cleik, 
when  the  rudiments  of  learning  came  to 
be  diffused,  almost  every  man  in  the 
conununity  became  entitled  to  this  privi- 
lege. Peers  were  entitled  to  it,  whether 
they  could  read  or  not;  and  by  the 
statutes  of  3  and  4  William  and  Mary, 
c.  9,  and  4  and  5  WiUiam  and  Mary,  c. 
24,  it  was  extended  to  women.  In  the 
earlier  ages  of  the  English  Roman  Catho- 
lic church,  the  clerk,  on  being  convicted 
of  felony,  and  claiming  the  benefit  of 
clergy,  was  handed  over  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical tribunal  for  a  new  trial  or  purgation, 
the  pretty  uniform  result  of  v^ch  was 
his  acquittal.  This  pretended  trial  or 
purgation  gave  rise  to  a  great  deal  of 
abuse  and  perjury,  so  that,  at  length,  the 
secular  judges,  instead  of  handing  ovei 
the  culprit  to  the  ecclesiastics  for  purga 
tion,  ordered  him  to  be  detained  in  prisoq 
until  he  should  be  pardoned  by  the  king 
By  the  statute  of  18  Elizabeth,  c.  7,  per^ 
sons  convicted  of  felony,  and  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  clergy,  were  to  be  discharged 
from  prison,  being  first  branded  in  the 
thumb,  if  laymen,  it  being  left  to  the  dis 
cretion  of  the  judge  to  detain  them  in 
prison  not  exceeding  one  year ;  and,  1^ 
the  statute  of  5  Anne,  c.  6,  it  was  enacted, 
that  it  should  no  longer  be  requisite  that 
a  person  should  be  able  to  read,  in  order 
to  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  clergy,  so 
that,  from  the  passing  of  this  act,  a  felon 
was  no  more  liable  to  be  hanged  on  ac- 
count of  defect  of  learning.  The  English 
statutes  formerly  made  specific  provisions, 
that,  in  particular  cases,  the  culprit  should  ' 
not  be  entitled  to  benefit  of  cleray,  but 
the  statute  of  7  and  8  George  I\s  c.  28, 
provides,  that  "benefit  of  clergy,  with  re- 
spect to  persons  convicted  of  felony,  shall 
be  al)olished.^' — ^This  privilege  has  been 
formally  aboli^ed  in  some  of  the  United 
States,  and  allowed  only  in  one  or  two 
cases  in  others,  while,  in  others  again,  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  at 
alL    By  the  act  of  congress  of  April  90 
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179Q,it  ifl  enacted,  <«that  benefit  of  clergy 
abaD  not  be  used  or  allowed,  upon  con- 
viction of  any  crime,  for  whicb,  by  any 
atauite  of  the  United  States,  the  punish- 
ment is,  or  shall  be,  declared  to  be 
death." 

BBNSTEifTO ;  a  dukedom  in  the  Nea- 
politan province  Principato  Oltra  (86 
square  miles,  with  20,348  inhabitants), 
'niiich,  incluiUng  a  city  and  eight  villages, 
belongs  to  the  papal  see.  In  1806,  Napo- 
leon made  a  present  of  it  to  his  minister 
TaUeyiand,  who  received  thence  the  title 
of  prmce  of  Benevento.  In  1815,  it  was 
restored  to  the  pope.  Cattle,  grain,  wine, 
oranges  and  dead  game  are  exported. 
The  public  revenue  amounts  to  6000  dol- 
lars. In  1820,  the  inhabitants  revolted. 
In  the  most  remote  times,  the  state  of 
Benevento  belonged  to  the  countiy  of  the 
Samnite&  The  Lombards,  in  571,  made 
it  a  dukedom,  which,  long  after  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  Lombard  kingdom,  re- 
mained independent.  At  a  later  period, 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens  and 
Normans.  The  city,  however,  was  not 
conquered  by  the  latter,  because  Henry 
m  had  given  it  to  the  pope,  Leo'IX.  The 
city  of  6.  (Ion.  14°  m  E.,  lat.  40°  &  N.), 
on  a  hill  between  the  rivers  Sabato  and 
Calore,  has  13,900  inhabitants,  8  churches 
and  19  convents.  Since  969,  it  has  been 
the  see  of  an  archbishop.  It  has  several 
manufactories.  Few  cities  in  Italy  de- 
serve so  much  attention,  on  account  of 
the  antiquities  which  they  contain,  as  B. 
Almost  every  wall  consists  of  figments 
of  altaiB,  sepulchres,  columns  and  entab- 
latures. Among  other  things,  the  well- 
preserved,  magnificent  triumphal  arch 
of  Trajan,  built  in  114,  deserves  particu- 
lar mention.  It  is  now  called  porta  anir 
Tea  (the  golden  gate),  and  is  a  gate  of  the 
city.  The  cathedral  Is  a  gloomy  build- 
in£,  in  the  old  Gothic  style. 

Be^tezet,  Anthony;  a  distinguished 
philanthropist,  born  at  St.  Quentin,  in 
France,  January  1713.  His  parents  were 
Qpttlenl^  and  of  noble  descent  On  the  rev- 
ocation of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  the  family 
associated  themselves  with  the  Hugue- 
jiots;  and,  on  this  account,  his  father's 
estate  was  confiscated,  in  1715,  who  there- 
npon  sou^t  temporary  refuge  in  Holland, 
and  afterwards  m  England,  where  An- 
thony received  his  education.  Of  An- 
thony^s  juvenile  habits  and  dispositions, 
but  an  imperfect  account  is  preserved :  it 
is  only  known  that  he  became  a  member 
of  the  society  of  Friends,  about  the  14th 
year  of  his  age.  In  1731,  four  years 
sobseqaent,  he  arrived,  along  with  his 
5* 


parents,  in  Philadelphia.  His  first  em* 
ployment  was  that  of  an  instructer  of 
vouth  at  Grermantown — a  calling  which 
led  him  to  prepare  and  publish,  several 
elementary  Books  for  the  use  of  schools. 
The  leadmg  traits  of  his  character— en- 
thusiastic benevolence  and  profound  pie- 
ty— were  developed  at  this  period.  Aboul 
the  year  1750,  he  was  particularly  struck 
with  the  iniquity  of  the  slave  trade,  and 
the  cruelty  which  was  exercised  by  too 
many  of  those  who  purchased  and  em- 
ployed the  negroes.  His  voice  and  his 
pen  were  now  employed  in  behalf  of  this 
oppressed  portion  of  his  fellow-beings. 
Finding  the  blacks  in  Philadelphia  nu- 
merous, and  miserably  ignorant,  he  estab- 
lished an  evening  school  fbr  them,  and 
taught  them  himself,  gratuitously.  In 
this  ofilce  he  was  signally  successful, 
and  accomplished  the  additional  good  of 
removing  prejudices  against  the  intellect 
of  the  Negro  by  exhibiting  the  proficiency 
of  his  pupils.  His  first  attempts  to  rouse 
the  public  feeling,  on  the  subject  of  Negro 
slavery,  consist^  in  short  essays  in  al- 
manacs and  newspapers,  which  he  was 
indefatigable  in  circulating.  He  soon 
pubhshed  a  variety  of  more  elaborate  and 
extensive  tracts,  among  which  are  the 
following :— *An  Account  of  that  Part  of 
Africa  inhabited  by  the  Negroes,  1763: 
a  Caution  and  Warning  to  Great  Britain 
and  her  Colorues,  on  the  calamitous 
State  of  the  ensdaved  Negroes,  1767: 
an  Historical  Account  of  Guinea,  Its 
Situation,  Produce,  and  the  general  Dis- 
position of  its  Inhabitants ;  with  an  En- 
quiry into  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
Slave-Trade,  its  Nature  and  calamitous 
Effects.  These  works  were  printed  at 
his  own  expense,  and  distributed,  without 
chaise,  wherever  he  thought  they  would 
make  an  impression.  He  addressed  them 
directly,  with  suitable  letters,  to  most  of 
the  crowned  heads  of  Europe;  and  to 
many  of  the  most  illustrious  divines  and 
philosophers.  The  fervor  of  his  style^ 
and  the  force  of  his  facts,  obtained  for 
his  philanthropic  efforts  the  notice  which 
he  sought  for  the  benefit  of  his  cause. 
Great  personages,  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic, corresponded  with  him,  and  it  is 
certain  that  he  gave  the  original  impulse 
to  dispositions  and  measures  which  in- 
duced the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  by 
England  and  the  United  States.  Clark- 
son,  the  British  philanthropist,  whose  k 
bors  contributed  so  largely  to  the  accom 
plishment  of  that  object,  acknowledges, 
that  his  understanding  was  enlightened, 
and  his  zeal  kindled,  by  one  of  B.'s  booka^ 
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when  he  waa  about  to  treat  the  question 
submitted  to  the  senior  bachelora  of  arts 
in  the  uniyenitj  of  Cambridge,  .^rnie 
Hceat  ifwitos  in  tervitutem  dareT^B,  re- 
garded all  mankind  aa  his  brethren. 
About  the  year  1763,  the  wronfls  inflicted 
on  the  aboriginal  race  of  Norm  America 
excited  his  susceptible  mind,  and  prompt* 
ed  him  to  publish  a  tracts  endded,  Some 
Observations  on  the  Situation,  Disposition 
and  Character  of  the  Indian  Natives  of 
this  Continent  He  addressed  the  British 
governors  and  military  commanders,  on 
the  effect  of  hostilities  against  the  natives, 
with  characteristic  boldness  and  pathos. 
His  various  philanthropical  efibrts,  and 
his  excellent  qualities,  obtained  for  him 
peculiar  consideration  in  the  society  of 
Friends. — In  1780,  he  wrote  and  pub- 
lished a  Short  Account  of  the  religious 
Society  of  Friends,  commonly  called 
Quakers ;  and,  in  17812,  a  Dissertation  on 
the  Plainness  and  innocent  Simplicity 
of  the  Christian  Religion.  About  the 
same  time,  he  issued  several  tracts  against 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits. — ^The  person  of 
B.  was  small,  and  his  face  fer  fh>m  hand- 
some, though  benignity  might  be  traced 
in  his  animated  aspect,  even  by  those 
who  knew  not  how  his  whole  bemg  and 
small  estate  had  been  devoted.  His  un- 
derstanding was  originally  strong,  and 
much  improved  by  reading  and  observa- 
tion. His  private  habits,  morals  and  pur- 
suits were  adapted  to  endear  and  digni^ 
his  public  career.  He  died  at  Philadel- 
phia, May  5, 1784,  aged  71  years.  When 
It  was  announced  that  he  was  seriously 
ill,  a  multitude  of  his  fellow-citizens  pre- 
sented themselves  at  his  dwelling  with 
anxious  inquiries ;  and  he  converged  lu- 
cidly with  hundreds  after  his  case  was 
{Hx>nounced  to  be  hopeless.  There  is.'ex- 
tant  a  full  and  interesting  memoir  of  his 
Hfe,  by  Roberts  Vaux. 

BszTOAii;  an  extensive  and  valuable 
province  of  Hindostan,  situated  between 
the  21st  and  27th  degrees  of  N.  lat.,  and 
between  the  86th  and  92d  degrees  of  E. 
Ion.,  being  in  length  about  400  miles,  and 
in  breadth,  300.  On  the  north  and  east, 
it  is  defended  by  the  mountains  of  Ne- 
panl,  Assam  and  Ava ;  on  the  south,  by 
a  line  of  inhospitable  and  dangerous  sea- 
coast,  containing  but  one  hamor  capable 
of  admitting  ships  of  any  considerable 
size,  and  even  that  one  guorded  by  innu- 
merable shoals :  on  the  west,  it  joins  Behr 
and  Oude ;  and,  although  rather  exposed 
tc  invasion  on  this  frontier,  it  is,  neverthe- 
lesh,  better  defended  by  nature  than  any 
province  of  similar  extent  on  the  conti- 


nent of  Asias  and  should  the  English  bo 
ever  driven  from  dl  the  othelr  parts  of  In- 
dia, as  long  as  tiley  shell  retain  their  mari- 
time  pre-eminence,   they   will  find    in 
B.  a  secure  asylum   against  their  ene- 
mies.   Thus  guarded  from  a  foreigp  fiye, 
they  are  equally  safe  ftom  any  insur- 
rection of  the  natives,  whose  mildness 
of  disposition  and  avei«ion  to  war  are 
such,  tnat  nothing  short  of  tfie  most  atro- 
cious cruelty,  or  reli|ious  persecution, 
could  induce  thera  to  draw  their  swords 
against  their  present  nilers. — ^The  fertile 
soil  of  B.  produces  every  thing  requi- 
site for  the  sustenance  of  lue,  and  in  such 
abundance,  that  the  crops  of  one  year 
are  sufficioit  for  the  consiunption  of  its 
inhabitants  fbr  two.    It  abounds  in  fi-uits 
and  animals  of  many  varieties,  and  yields 
every  article  essential  to  the  comfort,  or 
even  luxury,  of  man.    Its  ingenious  in- 
habitants are  well  versed  in  all  the  arts 
of  useful  industry ;  and,  whilst  their  deli- 
cate and  valuable  manufhotures  are  ex- 
ported to  eveiy  part  of  the  world,  they  re- 
Xuire  no  assistance  from  other  countries, 
a  short,  it  has  been  truly  said  of  this 
province,  Ihat  it  is  the  most  valuable  jewel 
m   the  British    crown.     The  revenues 
of  B.  consist   chiefly  of  rents  paid  to 
the  government  fer  land.    In  the  year 
1811 — 12,  they  amounted,  including  those 
of  Behar  and  Orissa,  to  £2,590,oS[)  ster- 
ling, to  which    may  be   added    nearly 
£2^,000  for  the  monopolies  of  salt  and 
opium.    The   exports  of  B.  are    prio- 
cipally  rice,  cotton  and  slk,  both  raw  and 
manufactured;   indigo,  sugar,  saltpetre, 
ivory,    tobacco,    ana    drugs    of  various 
kinds :  hemp  and  flax  are  also  t(»  be  pro- 
cured in  gi^at  abundance.    Its  imports 
by  sea  are  gold  and  dilver,  copper  and 
bar-iron,  woollen  cloths  of  every  descrip- 
tion, tea,  salt,  gloss  and  china  ware,  wines, 
and  other  commodities,  fer  the  use  of  its 
European  inhabhants,  and  a  few  Arabian 
and  English  horses.    The  native  breed 
oS  these  animals  being  diminutive,  B.  is 
chiefly  supplied   with  them   from   the 
north-west  provinces^  although  the  gov- 
ernment have  a  stud  of  their  own  in 
Behar,  and  hold  out  great  eneouragement 
to  the  zemindars,  or  landholders,  to  breed 
them.    The  south-east  districts  produce 
fine  elephants,  which  are  not  only  in  con- 
siderable  demand,  among  the    opulent 
natives,  fbr  state  or  riding,  but  also  used 
for  carrying  the  camp  equipage  of  the 
army.    They  vary  in  price  from  £50  to 
£1000:  a  good   one  should  be  from    8 
to  10  feet  high,  and  not  less  than  30 
years  of  age. — B.  is  intersected  by  the 
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GangBa,  die  BrahtnapoOftFa,  Dummoodo, 
aod  jefienJ  other  mere,  so  connected  by 
Tariotts  stxemna,  and  the  annual  inundiir 
tkms,  that  tfaero  is  scarcely  a  town  -which 
does  not  enjoy  the  bene^  of  an  inland 
nanrigatioD,  the  boats  employed  in  which 
are  of  irBrioiis  sizes  and  shapes,  many  of 
tbem  yery  handsome^  and  fitted  both  fbi 
eoBTenienoe  and  state.  The  Deha  of  the 
Ganges,  tbm  water  of  ^vriiidi  is  either  salt 
or  brackish,  exhibitB  a  labyrinth  of  unin- 
habited inland  navigation;  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  eountiy,  during  the  rainy 
Kason,  s«ne  huodred  miles  of  rice  fields 
maybe  sailed  over.  These  inundations 
are,  hovrevei:,  frequently  the  cause  of 
mnch  miuryy  by  carrying  away  the  cattle, 
stares  of  grain,  and  habitations  of  the  poor 
peasants. — ^The  greater  proportion  or  the 
inhabitants  of  B.  are  Hindoos :  diey  are 
olive-coiored,  with  black  hair  and  eyes. 
They  are  small  and  delicate  in  their  per- 
sons^aad,  although  very  timid,  are  litigious ; 
hiaable  to  their  superiors,  and  insolent  to 
tbor  inferiors.  In  youth,  they  are  quick 
and  inquisidve,  and  would  probably  be 
much  improved  tw  their  intercourse  with 
Europeans,  but  ror  the  supreme  con- 
tempt in  which  they  hold  other  nations, 
from  the  notion  of  i^ieir  being  degraded 
BindoosL  The  indigent  wear  scarcely 
any  ciochkig  other  than  a  rag  round  their 
waist :  the  rich,  when  out  of  doore,  dress 
much  like  Mohammedans;  within  the 
house,  they  usually  resume  their  old  na- 
tional costume,  which  consists  merely  of 
diflferent  nieees  of  cloth  twisted  round  the 
body,  ana  having  one  end  tucked  into 
the  ibids.  No  smdl  part  of  the  population 
are  Mohammedans ;  they  are  the  descend- 
ams  of  the  Afghan  and  Mogul  conquer- 
ocs,  and  Arabian  merchants,  softened,  in 
the  eouise  of  time,  by  an  intermixture 
with  Hindoo  women,  converts,  and  chil- 
dren, whom  they  purefaased  during  a 
scarcity,  and  educated  in  their  own  re- 
figioQ.  "nere  are  also  a  number  of  the 
descendants  of  the  Portuguese,  and  of 
various  other  nations ;  and,  m  spite  of  the 
che^s  held  out  by  the  English  against 
colonization,  it  is  probable,  that,  in  the 
course  of  another  century,  their  descend* 
ants  will  beoome  so  nmnerous,  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  permit  them  to  be* 
eooie  cultivators  of  the  soil. — ^The  ther- 
mometer, part  of  the  year,  in  R,  is  as 
hi^fa  as  100  degrees,  and  the  climate  is 
injurious  to  £un^)eanc<»istituttons.  The 
year  is  there  divided  into  three  seasons^ 
viz.  the  hot,  the  rainy  and  the  cold :  the 
former  begins  m  March,  and  ends  in  June ; 
the  rains  t^n  commence,  and  continue 


till  October ;  after  which  it  becomes  eool, 
and  the  weather  continues  pleasant  for 
four  month8.-*~Of  the  ancient  history  of 
B.  we  have  no  authentic  information.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  sometimes  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom,  and  at  other  times 
tributaiy  to  Maffadha  (Behar).  In  the  in* 
stitutes  of  Akbar,  a  list  of  61  Hindoo 
kings  is  given ;  but  the  number  of  years 
assigned  to  many  of  the  reigns  does 
away  its  credibiUty.  B.  was  first  invaded 
and  conquered  by  the  Afghan  Mohamme- 
dans in  A.  D.  1203,  and  continued  tribu- 
tary to  the  emperor  of  Delhi  till  the  year 
1340,  when  Fakher  Addeen,  a  confideu 
tial  servant  of  the  governor,  murdered  his 
master,  and,  having  seized  the  reins  of 
government,  threw  off  bis  alleciance,  and 
took  the  title  of  auUan  Sekunder,  From 
this  |)eriod  till  1538,  B.  remained  an  in- 
dependent kingdom,  when  it  was  con- 
quered by  Shere  Shah,  who  shortly  after 
annexed  it  to  Delhi.  From  the  descend- 
ants of  Shere  Shah  it  was  conquered  by 
the  emperor  Akbar,  and  continued  sub- 
ject to  Delhi,  or  nominally  so,  till  the 
year  1757,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  EngUsh,  who  have  gradually  changed 
its  form  of  government,  and  introduced  a 
code  of  regulations,  founded  on  the  Hin- 
doo, Mohammedan  and  EnffHsh  laws,  by 
which  impartid  justice  is  amninistered  to 
all  the  inhabitants,  and  toleretion  granted 
to  all  religions,  owing  to  which  the  coun- 
try improves,  and  the  population  in- 
creases. The  cities  of  Gour,  Tonda,  Ra- 
jemahil,  Dacca  and  Moorshedabad  have 
each,  at  various  times,  been  the  capital ; 
but,  since  the  conquest  of  it  by  the  Eng-  • 
lish,  Calcutta  is  become  the  seat  of  gov- 
emmenL — The  government  of  this  presi- 
dency is  vested  m  the  supreme  council, 
consisting  of  the  govemcN*-general  and 
three  counsellors.  The  former  is  ap- 
pomted  by  the  kin^ ;  the  hitter  are  chosen 
by  the  court  of  directcnrs  from  the  civil 
servants  of  at  least  13  years'  standing. 
For  the  administration  of  justice,  there  is 
1  supreme  court  at  Calcutta,  6  courts 
of  appeal  and  circuit,  and  46  inferior  ma- 
gistrates, stationed  in  as  many  diflfereut 
tovrns  or  districts.  The  cireuit  courts  are 
formed  bv  3  judges,  Mrith  an  assistant  and 
native  officers.  Criminal  cases  are  tried 
by  the  Mohammedan  law,  in  form  and 
name,  but  so  modified  as  to  apuroach 
nearly,  in  &ct,  to  the  English ;  and  capi- 
tal sentences  are  confirmed  by  the  rdzam 
ai  adfdat,  or  supreme  court  at  Calcutta 
The  district  magistrates  arjudgesy  as  they 
are  often  called,  have  each  a  registrar  and 
one  or  more  of  the  junior  civu  servants^ 
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afl  cisBiBtantSi  with  native  lawyeis,  Moflsul- 
man  and  Hindoo.  An  appeal  Ues  from 
their  sentence,  in  almost  all  cases,  to  the 
provincial  court  The  average  size  of  a 
district  in  this  presidency  is  about  6000 
square  miles.  In  civil  causes,  the  re- 
spective codes  of  the  Mohammedans  and 
Hindoos  are  generally  followed.  In  1793, 
regular  advocates,  educated  at  the  Mo- 
hammedan and  Hindoo  coUeges  at  Cal-' 
cutta  and  Benares,  were  appointed  to 
plead  in  these  courts.  Theur  fees  are 
regulated  by  law.  Written  pleadings  are 
allowed,  and  written  evidence  must  some- 
times be  admitted,  on  account  of  the  dis- 
iucUnation  of  the  Asiatics  to  have  women 
appear  in  public. — ^Domestic  slavery  is 
pennitted  by  law,  but  the  slaves  are  kmd- 
ly  treated.  The  number  of  these  slaves 
it  has  been  thought  unsafe  to  ascertain. 
Their  marriage  is  never  impeded;  but 
*ew  children  are  sold,  as  it  is  reputed  dis- 
creditable to  sell  them,  and  their  manu- 
mission is  considered  an  act  of  piety. 
Parents  themselves,  who  are  reduced  by 
famine,  &c.,  are  usuallv  the  persons  who 
supply  the  slave-market  Inability  to 
provide  for  their  children,  not  the  desire 
of  gain,  seems  to  be  the  real  motive  of 
this  horrid  custom.  Slaves,  like  freemen, 
are  under  the  protection  of  law. — ^The 
Mohammedans  may  be  estimated  at  one 
seventh  of  the  whole  population.  Vari- 
ous estimates  of  the  population  have  been 
made  at  different  times,  but  rather  from 
conjecture  than  from  well-authenticated 
documents.  The  sum  total  for  Bengal 
appears  to  be  25,306,0u0,  and  there  are 
-  strong  reasons  for  believing  this  number 
to  be  short  of  the  real  amount  The 
number  of  native  troops,  called  seapoya 
(stpahis)  or  joWterj,  was,  in  1811,  207^^, 
besides  5875  invalids.  The  non-commis- 
sioned officers  are  natives,  those  who 
have  commissions  are'  Europeans,  and 
the  number  of  the  latter  in  this  presiden- 
cy, at  the  time  above  mentioned,  was 
2024.  About  22,000  of  the  kmg's  troops 
are  also  stationed  in  India,  and  occasion 
an  expense  to  the  company  of  about 
£160,000  per  annum.-^Before  concluding 
this  article,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe, 
that  the  Dutch  possess  the  town  of  Chin- 
sura,  the  French,  Chindunagore,  and  the 
Danes,  Serampore,  with  a  small  territory 
adjoining  each.  These  towns  are  situ- 
ated on  the  Hoogly  river,  from  15  to  25 
miles  above  Calcutta. 

Bengel,  John  Albanus,  a  famous  Ger- 
man theologian,  bom  in  ^687,  at  Winne- 
den,  in  Wfirteinburg,  studied  at  Stuttgart 
and  Tfibingen^  an^  in  1713,  became  a 


S-eacher  and  professor  at  Benkendorf 
is  chief  studies  were  the  &thers  of  the 
church  and  the  New  Testament  He 
died,  after  having  been  appointed  to  sev- 
eral offices,  in  1752.  B.  was  the  first  Lu- 
theran theologian  who  applied  to  the 
criticism  of  the  New  Testament  a  com- 
prehensive spirit,  which  embraced  the 
subject  in  its  whole  extent,  and  manifest- 
ed the  power  of  patient  investigation 
which  the  study  required.  His  sugges- 
tions for  the  correction  of  the  text  are 
particularly  valuable.  In  some  of  his 
otoervations,  his  judgment  has  been  led 
astray  bv  his  inclination  to  mysticism. 
His  explanation  of  the  Apocalypse  l^as 
given  him,  with  some  persons,  the  fame 
of  an  inspired  prophet ;  with  most  people, 
that  of  an  enthusiast  He  was  esteemed 
for  his  private  virtues. 

Benger,  Miss  Elizabeth  Ogilvy,  was 
bom  in  1778,  at  Portsmouth,  in  England. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  purser  m  the 
navy,  who  died  in  1796,  and  left  his  .wife 
and  daughter  with  a  slender  provision. 
In  1802,  she  removed  with  her  mother 
to  London.  She  soon  attracted  attention 
by  her  verses,  and  Miss  Sarah  Wesley 
early  became  her  patron.  She  composed 
some  theatrical  pieces,  which  did  not 
meet  with  success.    Mr.  Bowyer,  the  en- 

§  raver,  employed  her  to  write  a  poem  on 
le  Slave-Tirade,  which,  with  two  others, 
was  published  in  quarto,  with  engravings, 
in  1812.  She  successively  published 
memoirs  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hamilton, 
memoirs  of  John  Tobin,  the  dramatist,  and 
notices  of  Klopstock  and  his  friends,  pre- 
fixed to  a  translation  of  their  letters  from 
the  German.  These  writings  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  history  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
which  was  translated  into  French,  and 
the  memoirs  of  Elizabeth,  queen  of 
Bohemia.  She  undertook  to  compile 
memoirs  of  Henry  IV  of  France,  but  th« 

Erogreas  of  this  worit  was  prevented  by 
er  death,  January  9, 1827.  By  all  who 
Slew  her,  among  whom  the  editor  has 
e  pleasure  of  counting  himself,  she  was 
esteemed  as  a  kind,  faithful  and  candid 
friend,  a  most  affectionate  daughter,  be- 
loved by  all  ages  and  both  sexes  on  ac- 
count of  her  fme  talents,  benevolent  dis- 
position, arid  pure  heart 

Benouela  ;  a  country  in  Africa,  bound- 
ed N.  by  An^la,  E.  by  the  country  of 
Jaga  Cassangi,  S.  by  Mataman,  and  W.  bv 
the  sea.  Cape  Negro  forms  its  S.  W. 
extremity,  whence  mountains  ran  north- 
ward, in  which  are  contained  the  springs 
of  many  rivere.  The  productions  are 
similar  to  those  of  Angola  and  Congo; 
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one  of  die  pnocipftl  is  manioc;  divers 
soctB  of  palms  are  found ;  dates  grow  in 
neat  abundance ;  the  Tines  naturally 
form  aDeys  and  arbors ;  cassia  and  tama- 
rinds also  flourish ;  and,  fix>m  the  hu- 
midity of  the  soil,  there  are  two  fruit 
seasns  in  the  year.  The  air  of  the 
country  is  exceedingly  unwholesome. 
The  chief  toTms  axe  Old  Benguela,  St. 
Ptulm  or  New  Benguela,  Man-kikondo, 
and  KaacfaU.  Lon.  S)^  to  35°  E. ;  lat  13° 
:W  ID  15*>  W  S. 

Bbvut  ;  a  kingdom  in  the  west  of  Afii- 
ca,  the  limits  of  which  are  not  well  ascer- 
tained ;  but  the  name  may  be  applied  to 
dot  part  of  the  coast  extending  m>m  the 
riTer  Lagos,  the  eastern  limit  of  the  Slave 
eoastyto  the  Formosa,  about  180  miles. 
The  intmor  limit  is  unknown.  The 
whole  coast  presents  a  succession  of  estu- 
ariea^  some  of  them  very  broad,  and  then- 
origin  never  explored.  Between  the  La- 
sos  and  Cross  rivers,  the  number  of  riveis 
dowin^  into  the  gulf  of  Guinea  is  said  to 
exceed  20,  some  of  them  very  broad  and 
deep.  This  tract,  called  the  Ddta  ofBe- 
■a,  is  about  260  miles  in  extenL  The 
epeet  of  the  coast,  and  the  creat  body  of 
water  flowing  into  the  gul^  have  led  to 
die  soppoffltion  that  the  waters  of  the  Ni- 
eer  hoe  find  an  entrance  into  the  ocean. 
This  r^on  has  been  but  little  explored, 
aod  is  little  known.  The  country  is  low 
flod  flat,  the  soil  on  the  banks  bf  the  riv- 
en very  fertile,  but  the  climate  unhealthy. 
The  inhabitants  are  of  a  mild  disposition ; 
polygamy  is  practised ;  almost  all  labor  is 
perfumed  by  females ;  the  government  is 
despotic.  Chief  towns,  Benin,  Agatton, 
Bododa,  Ozebo  and  Meiberg,  which  are 
aicnated  on  the  Formosa,  the  principal 
liver. 

Bemn  ;  capital  of  the  above  kingdom, 
an  the  Formosa;  lon.  S**  6^  E ;  lat.  6°  12f 
N.  This  town,  according  to  some,  is  18 
miles  in  circuit,  the  largest  street  3  miles 
ioDf  ,  and  others  nearly  equal ;  according 
to  other  statements,  it  is  only  4  miles  in 
ciraut.  The  streets  are  filled  with  vari- 
ous articles  of  merchandise,  and  present 
the  appearance  of  a  crowded  market, 
thoagfa  always  clean.  The  houses  are 
large,  and,  though  their  walls  are  of  clay, 
the  reeds  and  leaves,  with  which  they  are 
rorered,  give  them  a  pleaang  appearance. 
The  king's  palace  consists  of  a  great 
number  of  square  enclosures. 

BfijfjowsKT,  Maurice  Augustus  count 
of;  a  man  of  indefatigable  activity  and 
extraordinary  adventures,  bom  in  1741, 
at  Werbowa,  in  Hungary,  where  his  &- 
iber  was  a  general  in  the  Austrian  army, 


entered  the  same  service  himself^  and 
acted  as  lieutenant  in  the  seven  years 
war  till  1758.  He  aflerwards  studied 
navigation  in  Hamburg,  Amsterdam  and 
Plymouth.  He  then  went  to  Poland, 
joined  the  confederacy  Bigainst  the  Rus- 
sians, and  becoine  colonel,  conmiand- 
er  of  cavalry  and  quarter-master  general. 
B.  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Russians  in 
1769,  and  sent,  the  next  year,  to  Kaint- 
schatka.  On  the  vova^  thither,  he  saved 
the  ship  that  carried  him,  when  in  peril 
fit)m  a  storm.  This  circumstance  pro- 
cured him  a  favorable  reception  m>m 
governor  Niloff,  whose  children  he  in- 
structed in  the  German  and  French  lan- 
guages. Aphanasia,  NilofTs  youngei 
daughter,  fell  in  love  with  him.  B.  pre- 
vailed on  her  father  to  set  him  at  liberty 
and  to  betroth  her  to  him.  He  had,  how- 
ever, already  conceived  the  project  of 
escaping  from  Kamtschatka,  together 
with  several  other  conspirators.  Apha- 
nasia discovered  his  design,  but  did 
not  forsake  him.  On  the  contrary,  she 
warned  him  when  it  was  resolved  to  se- 
cure his  person.  Accompanied  by  Apha- 
nasia, who  remained  invariably  faithful 
to  him,  though  she  had  now  learned  that 
he  was  married,  B.,  together  with  96 
other  persons,  left  Kamtschatka  in  May, 
1771,  and  sailed  to  Formosa ;  from  thence 
to  Macao,  where  many  of  his  compan- 
ions died,  and  among  them  the  faithful 
Aphanasia.  At  length  he  arrived  in 
France,  where  he  was  commissioned  to 
found  a  colony  in  Madagascar;  an  un- 
dertaking of  which  he  foresaw  the  difii- 
cuities,  especially  as  the  success  depended 
on  the  assistance  of  the  officers  in  the 
Isle  of  France,  to  whom  he  was  referred 
for  the  neater  part  of  his  equipment  In 
June,  1774,  B.  arrived  in  Madagascar, 
established  a  settlement  at  Foul  point, 
and  gained  the  good  will  of  several  tribes, 
who,  in  1776,  appointed  him  their  atn- 
pansacabe,  or  kmg;  on  which  occasion 
the  women  also  swore  allegiance  to  his 
wife.  AAerwards,  he  went  to  Europe, 
with  the  design  of  obtaining  for  the  na- 
tion a  powerml  ally  and  some  commer- 
cial advantages.  But,  on  his  arrival  in 
France,  he  was  compelled,  by  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  French  ministiy,  to  enter 
into  the  Austrian  service,  in  which  he 
commanded  against  the  rSrussians  in  the 
batde  of  Habelschwerdt,  1778.  In  1783, 
he  made  an  attempt  in  England  to  fit  out 
an  expedition  to  Madagascar.  He  re- 
ceived assistance  from  private  persons  in 
London,  and  particularly  from  a  commer- 
cial house  at  Baltimore,  in  America.    In 
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October,  1784,  he  set  out,  leaving  his 
wife  in  America,  and  landed  in  Madagas- 
car, 1785.  Haidng  there  conunenced 
hostilities  against  the  French,  the  author- 
ities in  the  Isle  of  France  sent  troops 
r'nst  him.  in  an  action  which  took 
e  May  23,  1786,  he  was  mortallv 
wounded  in  the  breast  by  a  ball.  H. 
wrote  an  account  of  the  events  of  his  life 
in  French.  William  Nicholson  has  pub- 
lished an  English  translation  of  it,  made 
from  the  manuscript  His  widow  died  at 
her  estate  Vieska,  near  Betzko,  Dec.  4, 
1825.  Benjowsky's  only  son  is  said  to  have 
been  devoured  by  rats  in  Madagascar. 

Ben-La w£Rs ;  a  mountain  of  Scotland, 
in  the  county  of  Perth,  4015  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  11  miles  S.  Greorge- 
town. 

Ben-Lodi  ;  a  mountain  of  Scotland,  in 
Perthsliire,  3009  feet  above  the  sea;  4 
miles  S.  W.  Callander. 

Beiv-Lomoivd  ;  a  mountain  of  Scotland, 
in  Stirlingshire,  3240  feet  above  the  sea ; 
26miles  W.Stirling. 

Ben-Macduie;  a  mountain  of  Scot- 
land, on  the  western  confines  of  Abei> 
deenshire,  4300  feet  high.  It  is  the  sec- 
ond highest  mountain  in  Great  Britain. 

Bejn-More;  a  mountain  of  Scotland, 
in  the  island  of  Mull,  3097  feet  above  the 
evel  of  the  sea. 

Ben-More  ;  a  mountain  of  Scotland, 
in  Perthshire,  3903  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea ;  20  miles  W.  Crief. 

Ben-Nevis  ;  a  mountain  of  Scotland, 
in  the  county  of  Dumbarton,  the  highest 
in  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  It  rises 
4370  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A 
great  portion  of  this  mountain  consists  of 
porphyry  of  different  shades,  and  beauti- 
ful red  granite.  It  also  contains  a  vein 
of  lead  ore,  richly  impregnated  with  sil- 
ver. The  summit  is  generally  covered 
with  snow. 

Benningsen,  Levin  Augustus,  baron 
of,  Russian  commander-iu-ehief,  bom  at 
Banteln,  in  Hanover,  1745,  early  entered 
into  die  Russian  service,  and  distinguish* 
ed  himself  by  great  gallantry  in  the  war 
a^inst  Poland,  under  the  empress  Cath* 
arine  II.  He  acted  a  chief  part  in  the 
conspiracy  of  the  palace  against  the  em- 
peror Paul  I.  In  1806,  he  was  appointed 
to  command  tlie  Russian  army  which 
hastened  to  the  assistance  of  the  Prus- 
sians ;  but,  before  his  arrival,  the  Pmsmans 
were  defeated  at  Jena.  He  afterwards 
fought  the  murderous  battle  of  Eyhm 
(next  to  that  of  Mojaisk,  perhaps,  the 
most  bloody  in  military  histoiy),  and  the 
L«attle  of  Friedknd.    After  the  peace  of 


Tilffit,  he  retised  to  hiv  estates.  In  1813, 
he  led  a  Russiau  army,  called  the  army  of 
PoUmdy  into  Saxony,  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Leipsic,  and  blockaded  Ham- 
burg. After  commanding  the  army  in 
the  soudi  of  Russia,  he  finallv  settled 
in  his  nadve  country,  and  died  Oct.  8, 
1826.  He  is  the  author  of  Thouj^ts  on 
certain  Points  reaulaite  for  an  Officer  of 
Light  Cavalry  to  be  acquainted  with  CRi- 
ga,  1794  ;W^a,  1805). 

Bennington  ;  a  post-town  in  a  county 
of  the  same  name,  in  Vermont,  watered 
by  a  branch  of  the  Hoosack ;  37  miles 
N.  E.  Albany,  68  S.  W.  Windsor,  115  S. 
by  W.  Montpelier,  132  W.  N.  W.  Boston. 
Lon.  73^  W. ;  lat.  42°  42^  N.  Population 
in  1810, 2524 ;  in  1820, 2485.  It  holders 
on  New  Yori^,  is  atuated  in  a  good  farm- 
ing countiy,  and  is  a  place  of  considera- 
ble trade  and  manufactures.  The  courts 
for  the  counnr  are  held  alternately  at  Ben- 
nington and  Manchester.  On  mount  An- 
thony, in  this  tovirn,  there  is  a  cave  con- 
taining many  beaiitiful  petri&ctions^ — 
Two  nunous  battles  were  fought  here,  on 
the  16th  of  August,  1777,  in  which  ^n- 
end  Stark,  at  the  head  of  1600  American 
miUtia,  oained  a  distinguished  victory 
over  the  British. 

Benno,  St,  of  the  family  of  the  counts  of 
Woldenberff,  bom  at  Hildesheim,  in  1010, 
became  (10%)  a  Benedictine  monk,  in  the 
convent  of  St  Michael  there.  Henry  IV 
(1066)  made  him  bishop  of  Misnia,  and 
favored  him  by  repeated  donations  of 
estates  fi>r  his  church.  Nevertheless,  B. 
took  a  secret  part  in  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Saxon  nobles  against  the  emperor,  for 
which  reason  Henry  led  him  away  pris- 
oner, when  he  passed  Misnia,  in  1075, 
afler  the  battle  on  the  Unstrut  He  was 
afterwards  set  at  liberty,  but  several  times 
proved  faithless  to  the  emperor.  He  died 
1107.  His  bones  began  by  demes  to 
work  miracles ;  and  pope  Adrian  V  I,  after 
many  entreaties  from  the  Saxons,  as  well 
as  £rom  the  emperor  Charles  V,  and  hav- 
ing received  large  sums  of  money,  placed 
him  among  the  saints,  1523.  It  was 
thought  that  this  canonizadon  would  tend 
to  the  promotion  of  the  Catholic  faith  in 
Saxony.  At  present,  the  bones  of  St 
Bsono  are  in  the  city  of  Munich,  which 
has  chosen  him  for  its  patron. 

Benserade,  Isaac  de,  a  poet  at  the 
court  of  Louis  XIV,  bom,  1612,  at  Lyons- 
la^Foret,  a  small  town  in  Normandy. 
vm)te  for  the  sta^  and  composed  a  treat 
niunber  of  ingenious  verees  for  the  king 
an^  many  distinguished  persons  at  court 
Inthefirtthalf  of  the  reig?»  of  Loui«Xir 
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the  court,  and  the  ibllowen  of  the  court, 
patroniaed  aonga  of  eallantry,  rondeaux, 
trioleifl,  madrigala  and  sonnets,  containing 
sallies  of  wit,  conceits  and  efiuaions  of 
gallantly,  in  die  affected  style  then  prev- 
alent. No  one  sncceeded  so  well  in  this 
art  as  B.,  who  was  therefore  called,  hv 
way  of  eminence,  le  poHe  de  la  cotar.  He 
received  many  pensions  for  his  perfbrm<- 
suces,  and  lived  at  great  expense.  Wear 
ried,  at  last,  with  the  life  wnich  he  led  u 
court,  he  retired  to  his  country-seat,  Gen- 
tilhr,  and  died  1691. 

Ben  siiET,  Thomas ;  a  printer  in  Fleet 
street,  London.  He  and  Bulmer  are 
among  the  iifst  typographical  artists  in 
Engkuid.  He  disonguisned  himself  first 
av  the  edition  wliich  he  printed  of  the 
£nglish  tnmslation  of  Lavater's  Phyedog- 
uomy,  London,  1789,  6  vols.,*4to.  The 
most  beautiful  productions  of  his  press 
are  Macklin's  splendid  edition  of  the  Eng- 
lish transladon  of  the  Bible  (1800—15,  7 
vob.,  folio),  and  that  of  Hume's  History  of 
England  (1806, 10  vols.,  folio),  both  adorn- 
ed with  excellent  copper-plates.  Among 
bJs  impressions  of  a  smaller  size,  the  edi- 
tions of  Shaksoeare  (1803,  7  vols.\,  and 
Hume  (1803, 10  vols.),  with  masterly  en- 
crairiiigs  on  wood,  are  distinguished.  He 
has  also  furnished  several  well-executed 
impresnons  on  parchment,  and  first  used 
tlie  printing-press  invented  by  KoenJg 
and  Bauer,  for  EUiotson's  English  trans- 
lation of  Blumenbach's  Physiology  (Lon* 
don,  1818). 

Bentham,  Jeremy,  an  English  lawyer, 
bora  in  1749,  never  appeared  at  the  bar, 
nor  has  he  published  his  chief  works  him- 
Bctf.  They  have  been  arranged  and  trans- 
lated into  French  by  his  niend  M.  Du- 
moat,  and  printed  partly  in  Paris  and 
pardj  in  London.  Among  them  are 
DrauUs  dt  L^trislation^  civue  et  phudty 
&c  (Paris,  1803,  3  vols.),  and  TVorie  du 
Peints  H  de$  RiwmpenBts  (London,  1801, 
2  vote.).  B.  is  a  fiiend  of  refonn  in  par- 
liament, and  of  a  thorough  correction  of 
civil  and  criminal  legislatioiv  His  Frag- 
ments on  Government,  in  opposition  to 
mackstone,  appeared  anonymously  in 
1776,  and  with  nis  name,  London,  1823. 
In  France,  his  literary  labors  found  a 
better  reception  than  in  England  or  Ger- 
many. A  small  pami^let  on  the  liberty 
of  the  press  (London,  1831)  was  addressed 
b^  him  to  the  Spanish  eortes,  dming  their 
d^cuanon  of  tfass  subject ;  and,  in  another 
Three  Tracts  relative  to  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  Af&irs,  London,  1831),  he 
refiited  the  idea  of  the  necessity  of  a 
boose  of  peers  in  Spain,  as  well  as  Mon- 


tesquieu's proportion,  that  judicial  forms 
are  the  defence  of  innocence.  His  latest 
work  is  the  Art  of  Packing  (London, 
1821) ;  that  is^  of  arranging  juries  so  as  to 
obtain  any  verdict  desired*  His  previous 
work,  jBfMti  net  la  TacHqtu  des  Asstm- 
hUes  l^idatms. edited^from  the  author's 
papers,  by  Euetme  Dumont  'Geneva, 
1815),  and  translated  into  German,  con- 
tains many  usefiil  observations.  His  In- 
troduction to  the  Principles  of  Morals  and 
Legislation  (London,  lo33, 3  vols.)  treats 
of  tne  principal  objects  of  p^ovenunent  in  a 
profound  and  comprehensive  manner.  Za- 
nobelli  has  translated  Benthamis  Theory 
of  Legal  Evidence  into  Jtalian  (Bergamo, 
1834,  3  vols.).  Among  the  earlier  works 
of  B.  was  bis  Defence  of  Usury,  showing 
the  Impohcv  of  the  present  legal  Re- 
straints on  the  Terms  of  pecuniary  Bar- 
gams  (1787). 

BsyrivooLio,  Comelio;  cardinal  and 
poet,  bora  at  Ferrara,  1668,  of  a  family 
that  held  the  hiafaest  offices  in  the  fermer 
republic  of  Bologna.  He  eariy  distin- 
etushed  himself  by  his  progress  in  the 
nne  arte,  literature,  philosophy,  theolosy 
and  jurispradence.  Wliile  at  Ferrara,  he 
patronised  the  literary  institutions  there. 
Pope  Clement  XI  made  him  his  domes- 
tic prelate  and  secretary  to  the  apostolic 
chamber,  and  sent  him,  in  1713,  as  nuncio 
to  Paris,  where,  duriiu^  the  last  years  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  he  acted  an  hn- 
portant  part  in  the  afhir  of  the  bull  Uni- 
genitus.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  regent 
after  the  death  of  Louis,  was  not  fevora- 
bly  disposed  towards  him ;  the  pope, 
therefore,  transferred  him  to  Ferrara,  and, 
in  1719,  bestowed  on  him  the  hat  of  a 
cardinal,  and  employed  him  at  first  in 
Rome,  near  his  own  person,  then  as  legate 
a  latm  in  Romagna,  &c.  B.  died  in 
Rome,  1733.  Poetry  had  occupied  the 
leisure  hours  of  the  learned  cardinal. 
Some  sormets  composed  by  him  are  to  be 
found  in  Gobbles  collection,  vol.  3,  and  in 
other  collections  of  his  time.  Under  the 
name  ofSdvaggio  Porportij  he  translated 
the  Thehais  of  Statins  mto  Italian.  He 
delivered  several  addresses  before  socie- 
ties fer  the  promotion  of  the  fine  am. 
His  discourse  in  defence  of  the  utility 
and  moral  influence  of  painting,  sculpture 
and  architecture,  delivered  in  the  academy 
of  design,  at  Rome,  1707,  was  reprinted 
by  the  academy  of  the  Arcadians,  in  the 
3d  vol.  of  the  ProH  degli  AreadL 

Bentivoolio,  Guv  or  Guide,  celebrated 
as  a  cardinal  and  a  historian,  was  bora  at 
Ferrara,  in  1579.  He  studied  at  Padua 
with  great  reputation,  and  afterwards,  fix- 
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ing  his  residence  at  Rome,  acquired  gen- 
sral  esteem  by  his  prudence  aiid  integrity. 
He  was  nuncio  in  Flanders  iacom  1(X)7  to 
1616,  and  afterwards  in  France  till  1621. 
His  character  stood  so  high,  that,  on  the 
death  of  Urban  VIII,  in  1644,  he  was 
generally  thought  to  be  the  most  likely 
person  to  succeed  him ;  but,  on  entering 
the  conclave,  in  the  hottest  and  most  un- 
healthy season  of  the  year,  he  was  seized 
with  a  fever,  of  which  he  died,  a^ed  65 
years.  He  had  lived  in  a  magnificent 
style,  and  was  much  embarrassed  at  the 
time  of  his  death — a  circumstance  attrib- 
uted to  his  canvass  for  the  papacy.  Car- 
dinal B.  was  an  able  politician,  and  his 
historical  memoirs  are  such  as  we  should 
expect  &om  such  a  man.  The  most  valu- 
able of  these  are  his  History  of  the  Civil 
Wars  in  Flanders,  written  in  Italian,  and 
first  published  at  Cologne,  1630,  a  trans- 
lation of  which,  by  Henry  earl  of  Mon- 
mouth, appeared  in  1654  (London,  folio) ; 
an  Account  of  Flanders,  during  his  lega- 
tion, also  translated  by  the  earl  of  Mon- 
mouth (folio,  1652| ;  his  own  Memoirs ; 
and  a  collection  of  letters,  which  are  reck- 
oned among  the  best  specimens  of  epis- 
tolary writing  in  the  Italian  language  (an 
edition  of  which  was  published  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  1727).  All  these,  except  the 
Memoirs,  have  been  published  together  at 
Paris,  1645 — 1648,  rolio,  and  at  Venice, 
1668,  4to. 

Bentlet,  Richard,  a  celebrated  Eng- 
lish divine  and  classical  scholar,  distin- 
guished as  a  polemical  writer,  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  17tli  century,  was  bom  in 
16^.  His  &tlier  is  said  to  have  been  a 
blacksmith.  To  his  mother,  who  was  a 
woman  of  strong  natural  abilities,  he  was 
indebted  for  the  first  rudiments  of  his 
education.  At  the  age  of  14,  he  entered 
St  John's  college,  Cambridge.  In  1682, 
he  left  the  university,  and  became  usher 
of  a  school  at  Spalding ;  and  this  situation 
he  relinquished,  in  the  following  year,  for 
that  of  tutor  to  the  son  of  doctor  Stilling- 
fieet,  dean  of  St.  PauFs.  He  accompani^ 
his  pupil  to  Oxford,  where  he  availed 
himself  of  the  literary  treasures  of  the 
Bodleian  library,  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
studies.  In  1684,  he  took  the  degree  of 
A.  M.  at  Cambridge,  and,  in  1689,  obtained 
the  same  honor  at  the  sister  university. 
His  first  published  work  was  a  Latm 
epistle  to  doctor  John  Mill,  in  an  edition 
of  the  Chronicle  of  John  Malela,  which 
appeared  in  1691.  It  contamed  observa- 
tions on  the  writings  of  that  Greek  histo- 
rian, and  displayed  so  much  profound 
learning  and  critical  acumen,  as  excited 


the  sanguine  anticipations  of  classical 
scholars  from  the  fumre  labors  of  the 
author.  Doctor  Stillingfieet,  having  been 
raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Worcester,  made 
B.  his  chaplain,  and,  in  1692,  collated  him 
to  a  prebend  in  his  cathedral.  The  rec- 
ommendation of  his  patron  and  of  bisliop 
Lloyd  procured  liim  the  honor  of  being 
chosen  the  first  preacher  of  the  lecture 
instituted  by  the  celebrated  Robert  Boyle 
for  the  defence  of  Christianity.  The  (fis- 
courses  against  atheism,  which  he  deliv- 
ered on  tills  occasion,  were  published  in 
1694 :  they  have  since  been  often  reprint- 
ed, and  translated  into  several  foreign 
languages.  In  169-*),  he  was  appointed 
keeper  of  the  royal  Jibrarj^  at  St  Jameses 
' — a  circumstance  which  mcidentally  led 
to  his  fiimous  controversy  with  the  hon. 
Charles  Boyle,  afterwards  earl  of  Orrery, 
relative  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Greek 
Epistles  of  Phalaris,  an  edition  of  which 
was  published  by  the  latter,  then  a  stu- 
dent at  Christ-church,  Oxford.  In  this 
dispute,  Beniley  was  completely  victo- 
rious, though  opposed  by  the  greatest 
wits  and  critics  ol  the  age,  including  Pope, 
Swift,  Garth,  Atterbury,  Aldrich,  Dodwell, 
and  Conyers  Middleton,  who  advocated 
the  opinion  of  Boyle  with  a  degree  of 
warmtli  and  illiberality  which  appeara 
very  extraordinary.  But  the  motives  of 
B.'s  assailants  were  various.  Swift,  in  his 
Battle  of  the  Books,  took  up  the  cudgels 
against  him  in  defence  of  nis  fiiend  sir 
William  Temple ;  doctor  Garth  attacked 
him  probably  from  mere  wantonness,  in 
the  well-known  couplet  in  his  Dispen- 
saiy — 

So  diamonds  owe  a  lastre  to  tlieir  ibil, 
And  to  a  Bentley  Ws  we  owe  a  Boyle. 
Some  were  actuated  by  personal  consid- 
erations, among  whom  was  Conyers  Mid- 
dleton, whose  persevering  hostility  to  B., 
during  a  long  series  of  years,  seems  to 
have  originated  from  the  latter  having 
applied  to  the  former,  when  a  young  stu- 
dent in  the  universirv,  the  contemptuous 
epitliet  of  Ji4dUng  Conyers,  because  he 
piayed  on  the  violin.  It  does  not  appear 
who  was  the  author  of  a  punning  carica- 
ture, which  was  produced  on  this  occasion, 
representing  B.  about  to  be  thrust  into  the 
Inraen  huU  of  Phalaris,  and  exclaiming 
**  I  had  rather  be  roasted  than  BoyUar 
In  1699,  B.,  who  had  three  years  before 
been  created  D.  D.,  published  his  Disser- 
tation on  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  in 
which  he  satisftictorily  proved  that  they 
were  not  the  compositions  of  the  tyrant  of 
Agrigentum,  who  lived  more  than  five 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  hq 
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I  written  by  some  sophist,  under  the 
borrowed  name  of  PhaUtrisy  in  the  declin- 
ing age  of  Greek  literature.  Soon  after 
this  publication,  doctor  B.  was  presented 
by  the  crown  to  the  mastership  of  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge,  worth  nearly  £1000 
a  year.  He  now  resigned  the  prebend  of 
Worcester,  and,  in  1701,  was  collated  to 
tlie  archdeaconry  of  Ely.  His  conduct  as 
head  of  the  college  gave  rise  to  accu- 
sations against  him  irom  the  vice-master 
and  some  of  the  fellows,  ^who,  among 
various  offences,  charged  him  with  em- 
,  bezzling  the  college  money.  The  con- 
xeel  was  much  protracted,  and  occasioned 
a  lawsuit,  which  was  decided  in  the  doc- 
tor's favor,  about  twenty  years  after.  In 
1711,  he  published  an  edition  of  Horace, 
at  Cambridge,  in  4to.,  which  was  reprint- 
ed at  Amsterdam ;  and,  in  1713,  appeared 
his  remarks  on  Collins's  Discourse  on 
Free-thinking,  under  the  form  of  a  Letter 
to  F.  H.  [Francis  Hare]  D.  D.,  by  Phile- 
lentherua  Lipsiensis.  He  was  appointed 
regius  professor  of  divinity  in  1716,  and, 
in  the  same  year,  issued  proposals  for  a 
new  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament — an 
ondeitaking  for  which  he  was  admirably 
qualified,  but  which  he  was  prevented  from 
executing,  in  consequence  of  the  animad- 
veisions  of  his  determined  adversary,  Mid- 
dJeton.  In  1717,  George  I,  visiting  ti[]e  uni- 
veraity,  nominated  by  mandate,  as  is  usual 
on  such  occasions,  several  persons  for  the 
doctor's  degree  in  divinity.  It  was  the 
duty  of  B.,  as  professor,  to  perform  the 
ceremony  called  creation;  previous  to 
which  he  made  a  demand  of  four  guineas 
from  each  candidate  beyond  the  usual 
fees,  absolutely  refusing  to  create  any  doc- 
tor without  payment  Some  submitted; 
but  others,  among  whom  was  Middleton, 
withstood  the  demand,  and  commenced  a 
prosecution  against  the  professor  before 
the  vice-chancellor,  who,  deciding  in  &vor 
of  the  complainants,  fint  suspended  B., 
and  subsequently  degraded  him  from  his 
honois,  rights  and  offices  in  the  univer- 
sity. These  proceedings  were,  after  con- 
siderable litigation,  annulled  by  the  court 
9f  king's  bench ;  and  the  doctor,  in  1728, 
was  restored  to  all  his  former  honors  and 
emoluments.  In  1726,  he  published  an 
edition  of  Terence  and  Phsdrus;  and 
fa»  notes  on  the  comedies  of  the  former 
involved  him  in  a  dispute  vrith  bishop 
Hare,  on  the  metres  or  Terence,  which 
provoked  the  sarcastic  observation  of  sir 
IsaAc  Newton,  that  "two  dignified  ckrgy- 
men,  instead  of  minding  their  duty,  had 
fttten  out  about  a  playHM>ok.''  The  last 
WQs^  of  doctor  B.  was  an  edition  of  Mil- 
▼oj»  II.  6 


ton's  Paradise  Lost,  with  conjectural 
emendations,  which  appeared  in  1732. 
This  added  nothinff  to  his  reputation,  and 
may,  in  one  word,  be  characterized  a  fail- 
ure. He  died  at  the  master's  lodge  at 
Trinity,  July  14, 1742,  and  was  interred 
in  the  college  chapeL  As  a  scholar  and 
a  critic,  B.  was  verf  distinguished.  The 
best  informed  of  liis  opponents  respected 
his  talents,  while  they  were  loading  him 
with  classical  abuse,  which  he  did  not  fidl 
to  return  with  interest.  Now  that  tlie  prej- 
udices, excited  apparently  by  his  personal 
conduct,  have  subsided,  his  preeminence 
in  that  species  of  literature  which  he  cul- 
tivated, is  universally  acknowledged.  The 
celebrated  Grerman  philoloffist  J.  A.  Wolf 
vnx)te  an  excellent  biography  of  B.  in  the 
AnaUdOy  (vol.  1,  Berlin.) 

Benz£|<-St£iinau,  Charies  Christian, 
count,  bom  at  Mentz,  1750,  was,  in  1812, 
president  of  the  ministry  for  the  depart- 
ment of  the  interior  in  the  former  grand- 
duchy  of  Frankfort,  and  now  lives  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Hanau.  He  is  one  of 
the  most  humorous  writers  of  our  time, 
and,  in  the  character  of  his  writings, 
resembles  J.  Paul  Richter.  His  fame  was 
established  by  the  Golden  Calf  (a  biogra- 
phy, 1802—1804,  4  vols,  in  the  first  edi- 
tion]. B.  has  written  much,  and  all  his 
proauctions  display  wit,  richness  of  im* 
agery,  and  nice  observation  of  character. 

Benzenberg,  John  Frederic,  bom, 
May  5, 1777,  at  Scholler,  a  village  between 
Elberfeld  and  Diisseldorf,  studied  theolo- 
gy in  Marburg,  and,  in  Gottingen,  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy.  He  ren- 
dered much  service  to  the  latter  science, 
by  his  observations  on  the  fall  of  bodies, 
and  the  motion  of  the  earth,  which  he 
began  by  experiments  in  the  steeple  of 
the  church  of  St  Michael,  in  Hambui];, 
and  continued  in  the  shafl  of  a  mine,  in 
the  county  of  Mark,  having  a  depth  of 
266  feet    He  was  appointed,  in   1805, 

erofessor  of  astronomy  and  natural  phi- 
>sophy,  by  the  then  elector  of  Bavaria, 
in  DCisseldorf.  At  a  later  period,  he  has 
written  much  in  favor  of  the  Prussian 
govemment;  but  the  influence  of  his 
political  pieces  has  not  been  so  great  as 
that  of  his  scientific  observations  above- 
mentioned.  B.  lives  now  retired,  near 
Crefeld,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Rhine. 

Benzoic  Acid  is  obtsdned  by  the  anpli- 
cation  of  a  moderate  heat  to  the  balsam 
of  Pem :  it  rises  in  vapor,  and  condenses 
in  slender  prisms,  which  are  white  and 
brilliant  It  has  a  peculiar  aromatic  odor. 
When  heated  on  burning  fuel»  it  infjamet 
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and  bium  vn&k  a  clear  yeUow  liriit.  It 
unites  with  alkalies  and  earths,  fomiing 
salts  called  henzoates,  which  are  unim^r- 
tant,  except  the  benzoate  of  iron,  wluch, 
fiom  its  insolubility,  afibrds  a  conven- 
ient means  of  separating  iron  from  its  solu- 
tions, BO  as  to  ascertain  its  quantity,  and 
also  of  obtaining  it  free  from  manganese, 
wliich  fonns  with  the  acid  a  soluble  salL 
(See  Benzoin.) 

Benzoin  is  a  solid,  fragile,  vegetable 
substance,  of  a  reddish-brown  color.  In 
commerce,  two  varieties  are  distinguish- 
ed, viz.  the  common  and  the  amyg- 
daloidal ;  the  latter  containing  whitish 
tears,  of  an  almond  shape,  diffused 
through  its  substance.  It  is  imported 
ixom  Sumaftra,  Siam  and  Java,  and  is 
found,  also,  in  South  America.  Benzoin 
is  obtained  fivm  the  tree  called  styrax 
htnxoin,  and  perhaps  fit>m  some  others. 
On  making  mcisions  into  the  baik,  it 
flows  out  in  the  form  of  a  balsamic  juice, 
having  a  pungent  taste,  and  an  agreeable 
odor.  The  pure  balsam  consists  of  two 
principal  substances,  viz.  a  resin,  and  a 
peculiar  acid  termed  henxoic  (q.  v.),  which 
IS  procured  from  the  mass  by  subhmadon. 
It  IS  soluble  in  water.  This  acid  is  found, 
also,  as  a  constituent  principle  in  storax 
and  the  balsams  of  Tolu  and  Peru :  it  exists 
in  the  urine  of  cows,  camels,  and  even  of 
young  children.  It  is  sometimes  found 
m  a  crystalline  form  on  the  pods  of  the 
vanilla.  Benzoin  is  not  soluble  in  water, 
but  is  readily  dissolved  in  alcohol,  by  the 
aid  of  a  gentle  heat  The  tincture  thus 
made  is  used  in  pharmacy.  A  small 
quantity  of  this  tincture,  dropped  into 
water,  fonns  a  white,  milky  fluid,  which 
is  used  in  France  as  a  cosmetic,  under 
the  name  of  ImU  virginal.  The  gum  is  a 
principal  ingredient  of  the  common  court 
plaster.  The  acid,  as  well  as  the  gum,  is 
employed  in  medicine:  they  are  stimu- 
lating, and  act  more  particularly  upon 
the  pulmooaxy  system ;  whence  they  ana 
oaed  in  asthma  and  dnronic  catarrh. 

B^iujsosR,  Pierre,  Jean  de ;  a  Ivric 
poet,  of  that  class  which,  in  modem  lite- 
niture,  is  almost  peculiar  to  the  French, 
called  chanMOfnnMT  ;  bom  Aug.  19, 1780 ; 
educated  by  his  graad&ther,  a  poor  tailor ; 
was  destined  ibr  the  printing  buainess, 
when  his  talents  for  poetry  excited  atten- 
tion. Lucien  Bonaparte  became  the  par- 
tron  of  the  amiaUe  poet,  who  gave  zest 
to  bis  social  songs  W  alluflioiis  to  the 
pf^tics  of  the  day.  The  impeiial  censors 
4NU«d  hmi;  the  royal  sopprassed  hie 
songs,  which,  for  this  reason,  we«e  read 
and  aung  with  the  graoter  eagerness.    In 


18SXI,  he  was  coDdenmed  to  inqniaoimieBt 
for  13  months,  and  deprived  of  a  small 
office  in  the  rovai  university.  This  pro- 
cess increased  his  reputation.  The  last 
edition  of  the  Chamoni  de  P»  J,  de  Bi- 
mnger,  (1  vol.,  Paris,  1829,  34mo.^  con- 
tams  the  happiest  specimens  of  wit, 
humor,  gayety,  satire,  and  flashes  of 
sublime  poetry,  which  place  him  by  the 
»de  of  tlie  most  distinguished  chcmton- 
nien  of  France — ^Blot,  CoU^and  Panard. 
B.  ascends  with  singular  ease  from  the 
lower  sphere  of  poetry  to  a  high  and 
noble  enthusiasm,  and  tiie  rapidity  of  the 
transition  oroduces  a  striking  effect.  We 
would  refer  the  reader  to  his  beautiful 
verses  entitled  Mon  Amt.  He  was  never 
a  flatterer  of  Napoleon  when  mcmey  or 
titles  were  to  be  eained  by  flattery,  and 
has  never  reviled  him  since  reviting  has 
been  a  means  of  rising.  He  is  a  truly 
national  poet,  and  Benjamin  Constant 
has  said  of  him,  Birainger  fait  des  ode$ 
sublimes,  quand  U  ne  eroU  /aire  que  de 
si$nfi€S  chansons  (B^ranger  makes  sub- 
lime odes,  when  he  thmks  he  is  making 
simple  sones).  Dec  11,  1826,  B.  was 
sentenced,  By  the  court  of  correctional 
pohce,  to  pay  10,000  francs  (about  1800 
doUars),  and  to  undergo  nine  months*  im- 
prisonment, for  havinff  attacked  the  dig- 
nity of  the  church,  ana  of  the  king  in  hn 
poems  the  Guardian  Angel,  Coronation 
of  Charles  the  Simple,  and  Gerontocracy. 
His  songs  are  at  once  a  storehouse  of 
gayety  and  satire,  and  a  record  of  the 
history  of  his  time ;  and  happy  is  that 
nation  which  can  boast  of  so  excellent 
and  national  a  poet  He  often  sings  of 
wine,  and  we  recollect  no  other  great 
modem,  poet  who  has  written  a  series  of 
songs  on  this  subject,  except  G6the,  in 
his  Buek  des  Sdtenken,  one  of  the  12 
books  of  the  WesUMieher  JDivan.  The 
diflbrence  between  them  is  striking. 
G^the  mixes  philosophical  reflections 
and  praises  of  the  liquor  with  a  boldness 
whicn  bordem  on  temerity,  while  B.  is 
gay  almost  to  extravagance.  We  doubt 
whether  B.'s  poems  in  translation  would 
ever  give  a  nir  idea  of  the  original^  be- 
cause their  beauty  consists^  in  a  great 
measure,  in  the  delicacy  and  ptmsency 
of  the  expression,  which  could  nardly  be 
transferred  to  another  language. 

BsuBBfts ;  the  name  of  a  people  spread 
over  nearty  the  whole  of  Northern  Africa. 
From  their  name  the  appellalion  of  Bar* 
bmy  is  derived.  (See  BaHmnf  SMu,) 
They  are  considered  the  most  anciont 
inhabitants  of  that  country.  Their  dif^ 
fecent  tribes  are  Mattered  aver  the  whole 
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)  intenrwDg  between  the  Bhores  of 
I  Adantic  and  the  confime  of  Er^t ; 
bat  the  difierent  branches  of  monnt  Auae 
are  thenr  princijMd  abode;  wfaile  to  the 
eooth  they  are  bounded  by  the  Negro 
states  on  the  edge  of  the  great  Sahara,  or 
Desert.  For  moet  of  what  we  know  of 
them,  we  are  indebted  to  Leo  Afiicanus 
and  the  Arabian  wntei%  whose  slate- 
mentB  are  corroborated  by  Homemann 
(q.  y.)  and  captain  Lyon,  who  have  visited 
them  in  our  own  days.  Much  informa- 
tion eoDceming  them  is  yet  wanted. 
Where  they  live  bv  themseh-es,  and  are 
not  spread  among  the  Arabians  and  other 
people  of  the  Barbery  states,  they  man- 
ifest Tuy  little  culttvation,-«warlike  nom- 
adei,  without  written  laws, — and  ex- 
hibit the  chief  traitB  which  characterize 
all  the  Afiican  nations.  They  are  ex- 
tremely abstinent  Their  language  is  a 
matter  of  much  curiosity  for  me  philolo- 
gist. It  has  many  points  of  jesemblanoe 
with  the  Teutonic  languages.  (See  Ade- 
lung's  Mi&aridaies,  yoL  31,'  5th  pert,  paoe 
42  et  seq.,  and  the  aiticle,  in  volume  S, 
new  aeries,  p.  438  et  seq.  of  the  Trant" 
mikns  of  ikt  Americim  PhUonphical  So* 
eiebf.)  We  know,  from  trustworthy  ac- 
counts, that  Mr.  Hodgson,  attached  to  the 
American  consu)ate->general  at  Algiers, 
has  seait  to  an  eminent  scholar  of  the  U. 
States  communications  eonceming  the 
Beiber  language,  which  wiU  add  much 
to  the  knowledge  already  possessed  of 
that  dialeet  (Forftuther  information  re- 
specting the  JSerfoess,  see  Lyon's  DrmeU 
m  Mfikem  Jifnca,  Length's  tnmslatioB 
of  Homemaimfs  Tmoti*  tn  ^fiicOy  and 
afanoet  all  the  worics  which  treat  of  the 
Docth  of  Afiica.)  It  appean  firom  the 
Berber  language,  that  the  iBrst  inhabitants 
of  the  Gaiuuy  islands  were  of  the  Berber 


Berbtgb  ;  a  district  of  Guiana,  formerly 
bebnging  to  the  Dutch,  but  ceded  to 
Gnat  Britain  in  1E14;  watered  by  the 
ri¥er  Berbice,  the  Gai^e,  and  otibwra.  It 
extends  from  Abaity  cte^  on  the  west, 
to  Comnntine  river  on  the  east,  idong  the 
coast,  about  150  miles.  The  towns,  are 
New  Amsterdam,  the  capital,  and  Fort 
NasBBO.  The  productioDB  are  sugar,  rum, 
cotton,  oofiee,  cocoa  and  tobaooo.  The 
coast  is  muNdiy  and  the  air  damp.  Popii« 
kdm,  in  1815,  9d;|M»9;  of  whom  5C»0 
were  vrUtes,  dIO  people  of  oqIoe,  and 
25^169  dsves. 

BKacH^HMABKlr ;  a  narhet^town  hn 
tbe  Salsbuffs  Alps,  m  the  kingdom  of  Ba- 
vsria,  with  3000  iahafaitants ;  famous  for 
dM  oak  nuBSB  initeneii^riixMiheQdythe  8alt>* 


work  Frauenreidi,  and  tiie  aqaedocte 
which  conduct  die  sak  water  to  the  works 
called  RtiokenhalL  The  rock-salt  does 
not  appear  here  m  ko^,  solid  masses, 
but  in  small  pieces  mixed  with  olay 
Fresh  water  is  let  into  the  mines,  and, 
having  been  saturated  with  salt,  is  carried 
into  lar§fi  reservoirs,  from  whioh,  at  the 
works  of  Frauenreith,  130/XX)  owt  of  salt 
are  annualhjr  obtained.  A  large  part  of 
the  water  is  conducted  to  Reiehenhall. 
At  this  pkce  a  large  salt-spring  was  dis- 
covered in  1613>  and,  on  account  of  a 
deficiency  in  wood  required  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  sah,the  water  was  conveyed, 
by  means  of  an  aqueduct,  to  Trannstein, 
20  miles  distant.  Another  aqueduct,  35 
miles  long,  from  Reiehenhall  to  Rosen- 
heim, was  completed  in  1800,  and,  in 
1817,  these  were  again  brought  into 
communication  with  B.  in  a  most  admi- 
rable way.  The  first  machine,  which 
raises  the  brine  coming  firom  B.  50  feet 
high,  is  near  this  place.  From  hence,  it 
runs  in  pipes  3600  foet,  with  a  fall  of  17 
feet  only,  into  the  second  reservoir.  A 
hydraulic  machine,  invented  hy  von 
Reichenbacfa,  here  lifrs  the  salt  water 
311  feet  high,  in  iron  pipes  934  feet  long. 
The  water  then  runs  in  pipes  7480  feet, 
with  37  feet^  fall,  to  a  vallev,  over  which 
it  is  led  in  ircm  pipes,  1395  feet  lonff,  and, 
after  mnnkiff  13^3  feet  ferther,  it  fells 
into  the  third  reservoir.  Here  is  a  second 
hydraulic  machine,  which  lifrs  the  water 
to  a  perpendicular  height  of  1318  feet,  in 
pipes  3506  feet  long ;  and  hence  it  fiows, 
m  pipes  73,000  feet  long,  to  Reiehenhall 
The  pipes  running  fit»m  B.  to  Reiehen- 
hall amount  to  104,140  feet.  From 
Reiehenhall  to  Siegsdoif  there  is  but  one 
aqueduct  for  the  salt  water  intended  for 
Treunstein  and  Rosenheim,  04,800  feet 
long.  From  ^gsdorf  to  Traunstein  the 
brine  flows  without  an  aqueduct  In 
Traunstein,  140^000  cwt  are  annually 
produced.  The  other  part  of  the  brine 
flows  in  pipes,  78,000  feet  long,  to  Rosen- 
heim, which  produces  annuity  180,000 
cwt.  of  sak.  The  water  required  to  work 
the  numerous  machines  is  brought  fiY>m 
pkoes  many  of  which  are  15—19,000 
feet  distant 

BxacHTOLn,  Leopold,  count,  bom  in 
1758,  devoted  his  life  to  the  relief  of  tlie 
wretohed.  He  spent  13  yeara  in  travel- 
ling through  Europe,  and  4  in  travelling 
through  Asia  and  Africa,  to  assuage  hu- 
man  misery.  The  resuhs  ixi  his  experi- 
ence are  contained  in  his  Easav  to  chrect 
and  extend  the  Inqidries  of  patriotic 
TroveUere  (Lcmdon,  1789,  %  vols.)    He 
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wrote  several  pamphletB  on  the  means  of 
refotming  the  p^ce,  which  he  caused  to 
be  printed  in  difierent  European  coun- 
tnes,  at  liis  own  ezpense,  and  to  be  dis- 
tributed gratis.  His  prize-questions  gave 
rise  to  many  pamphlets  and  treatises  on 
the  means  of  saving  the  drowned  and  the 
seemingly  dead.  Be  offered  a  prize  of 
1000  florins  for  the  best  treatise  on  be- 
neficent institutions,  and  was  himself  the 
founder  of  many.  From  1795  to  97,  he 
travelled  through  Asiatic  and  European 
Turkey,  chiefly  ibr  the  purpose  of  coun- 
teracting the  ravages  or  the  plague.  At 
a  later  period,  he  was  enga^d  in  making 
vaccination  more  extensively  known. 
During  the  femine  that  raged  in  the  Rie- 
sengebirge  (Giant  mountains),  from  1805 
to  1806,  he  procured  com  and  other  pro- 
visions from  distant  regions.  He  ntted 
up  the  palace  Buchlowitz  on  his  estate 
Buchlau  in  Moravia,  as  an  hospital  for 
the  sick  and  wounded  Austrian  soldiers. 
Here  this  patriot  and  philanthropist  was 
carried  off  oy  a  contagious  nervous  fever, 
July  26,  1809. 

Berct  ;  a  village  on  the  Seine,  at  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Mame,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Paris.  The  Parisian  wine-mer- 
chants have  here  their  stores  of  vrine, 
wine-vinegar,  distilled  liquors,  &c. ;  so 
that  the  intercourse  between  B.  and  the 
capital  is  extremely  active.  It  is  increased 
also  by  several  important  tanneries,  sugar- 
refineries  and  paper-mills.  A  large  pal- 
ace, Le  grand  Bercy,  was  buUt  by  Levau 
at  the  close  of  the  17th  century.  The 
park  which  belongs  to  it,  containing  900 
acres,  was  planted  by  Lendtre.  M.  de 
Calonne  was  for  some  time  in  possession 
of  it.  The  present  possessor  is  M.  de 
Nicolai. 

Bereivgarius,  or  Bereet oer,  of  Tours, 
a  teacher  in  the  philosophical  school  in 
tliat  city,  and,  in  1040,  archdeacon  of  An- 
gers, is  renowned  for  lus  philosophical 
acuteness  as  one  of  the  scholastic  writers, 
and  also  for  the  boldness  with  which,  in 
1050,  he  declared  himself  against  the 
doctrine  of  transubstontiation,  and  for  his 
consequent  persecutions.  He  was  several 
times  compelled  to  recant,  but  always 
returned  to  the  same  opinion,  that  the 
bread  in  the  Lord's  supper  is  merely  a 
symbol  of  the  body  of  Christ,  in  which 
he  agreed  with  the  Scotchman  John 
Erigena  (called  Scatut).  The  Cathohcs 
ranked  him  among  the  most  dangerous 
Heretics.  He  was  treated  with  forbear- 
ance by  Gregory  VII,  but  the  scholastics 
belonging  to  the  partv  of  the  great  Lan- 
finmc.  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  were 


imtated  against  him  to  such  a  degree, 
that  he  retired  to  the  isle  of  Sl  Coonas, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Touis,  in  the  year 
1060,  where  he  closed  his  hfe  at  a  great 
ofe,  in  pious  exercises  (1088).  On  the 
history  of  diis  controversy,  which  has 
been  veiy  much- misrepresented  by  the 
Benedictines,  new  light  has  been  shed  by 
Lessui^,  in  his  Berengar  (1770),  and  by 
St&udhn,  who  has  likewise  pubualied  the 
work  of  B.  figainst  Lanfi:anc.  This  B. 
must  not  be  confounded  with  Peter  Be- 
renger  of  Poitiers,  who  wrote  a  defence 
of  his  instructer  Abelard. 

Berenhorst,  Francis  Leopold  von ; 
one  of  the  first  of  the  writers  by  whom 
the  military  art  has  been  founded  on  clear 
and  certain  principles.  He  was  a  natural 
sou  of  prince  Leopold  of  Dessau,  and 
was  bom  in  1733.  In  1760,  he  became 
the  adjutant  of  Frederic  U.  After  the 
seven  years'  war,  he  lived  at  Dessau.  He 
died  in  1814. 

Berenice  (GfreeA:,  a  bringer  of  victory). 
1.  This  was  the  name  of  the  wife  of 
Mithridates  the  Great,  king  of  Pontiis. 
Her  husband,  when  vanquished  by  Lu- 
cuUus,  caused  her  to  be  put  to  death 
(about  the  year  71  B.  C),  lest  she  should 
fiiU  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Mo- 
nima,  his  other  wife,  and  his  two  sisters, 
Roxana  and  Statira,  experienced  the  same 
&te.— 2.  The  wife  of  Herod,  brother  to 
the  great  Agrippa,  her  fiither,  at  whose 
request  Herod  was  made  king  of  Chalcis, 
by  the  emperor  Claudius,  but  soon  died. 
In  spite  of  her  dissolute  life,  she  insinu- 
ated herself  into  the  favor  of  the  emperor 
Vespasian  and  his  son  Titus.  The  latter 
was,  at  one  time,  on  the  point  of  marrying 
her.-~3.  The  wife  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes, 
who  loved  her  husband  with  rare  tender- 
ness, and,  when  he  went  to  war  in  Syria, 
made  a  vow  to  devote  her  beautiful  hair 
to  the  gods,  if  he  returned  safe.  Upon 
his  remm,  B.  performed  her  vow  in  the 
temple  of  Venus.  Soon  affcer,  the  hair 
was  missed,  and  the  astronomer  Conon 
of  Samoa  declared  that  the  gods  had 
transferred  it  to  the  skies  as  a  constella- 
tion. From  this  circumstance,  the  seven 
stars  near  the  tail  of  the  Lion  are  called 
coma  Bere$dees  (the  hair  of  Berenice). 

Berbsford,  William,  baron,  duke  of 
Elvas  and  marquis  of  Campo  Af ayor,  for 
the  abiUty  and  courage  which  he  dis- 
played in  the  war  of  Portugal  against 
France,  is  ranked  among  the  custinguish- 
ed  generals  of  Great  Britain.  He  or- 
gan&ed  the  Portuguese  army,  and  also 
tne  militia  of  the  country,  in  so  excellent 
a  maiiner»  that  they  could  vie  with  tbe 
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beet  soldien  of  the  combined  arniies  in 
the  wan  of  the  peninsula.  In  1810,  B. 
sained  a  victoiy  over  Soult,  at  Albufeia. 
In  1812,  he  commanded  under  Welling- 
ton, and  took  an  important  part  in  the 
Tictories  at  Vittoria,  Bajonne  and  Tou- 
louse. He  made  his  entrance  into  Bor- 
deaux, March  13, 1814,  with  the  duke  of 
Angoul^me.  May  6,  he  was  raised  to 
the  nuik  of  baron  by  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, and,  soon  after,  sent  to  Brazil, 
whence  he  returned  to  England  in  1815. 
The  prince  regent  of  Portugal  made  him 
aeoeralissimo  of  the  Portuguese  armies. 
He  had  scarcely  arrived  at  Lisbon,  when 
he  was  sent,  by  the  English  government, 
on  an  important  mission  to  Rio  Janeiro. 
The  rigor  with  which  he  punished  a  con- 
spiracy of  general  Freyre  against  the 
British  array  and  the  regency,  in  Lisbon 
(1817),  rendered  him  odious  to  the  Por- 
tuguese military.  He  was,  therefore,  dis- 
missed by  the  cortes  in  1820.  He  then 
went  again  to  Brazil,  afterwards  to  Eng- 
land, and,  in  Dec,  1826,  appeared  anew 
in  Lisbon,  at  the  head  or  the  English 
forces  sent  to  aid  in  quelling  the  rebeUion. 
Berszii^a  ;  a  river  in  the  Russian 
province  <^  Minsk,  rendered  &mous  by 
the  passage  of  the  French  army  under 
Napoleon,  Nov.  26  and  27, 1812.  Admi- 
ral Tschitschakofi*,  with  the  Moldavian 
army,  forced  his  way  from  the  south,  to 
ioin  the  main  army,  which,  after  Borizoff 
had  been  retaken,  was  to  assist  the  army 
led  by  Witgenstein  from  the  Dwina,  and, 
ia  this  manner,  cut  off  Napoleon  from 
the  Vistula.  Napoleon  was,  therefore, 
obliged  to  make  the  greatest  cfibrts,  not- 
withstanding immense  difficulties  occa- 
aoned  by  the  nature  of  the  country,  the 
cbmate,  and  the  critical  situation  of  his 
troops,  to  reach  Minsk,  or,  at  least,  the 
B.,  and  to  pass  it  earlier  than  the  Rus- 
sians. To  efiect  this,  it  was  necessary  to 
sacrifice  a  great  part  of  the  baggage  and 
artiUeiy,  Nov.  25.  Afler  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  Moldavian  army  had  been 
repeUed  to  Borizoff,  by  Oudinot,  and  the 
bndge  there  burnt  by  them,  early  in  the 
morning  of  Nov.  26,  two  bridses  were 
baih  near  Sembin,  about  two  miles  above 
Borizoff,  an  undertaking  the  more  diffi- 
cult, because  both  banks,  of  the  river 
were  bordered  by  extensive  morasses, 
covered,  fike  the  river  itself  with  ice  not 
sufficiently  strong  to  affi>rd  passage  to  the 
army,  while  other  passes  were  already 
threatened  hj  the  Russians.  Scarcely 
had  a  few  coqis  effected  their  passage, 
when  the  greater  part  of  the  army,  un- 
armed and  in  confiisiony  rushed  in  crowds 
6* 


upon  the  bridges.  Discipline  had  long 
before  disappeared.  The  confusion  in- 
creased with  every  minute.  Those  who 
could  qot  hope  to  escape  over  the  bridges 
sought  their  safety  on  the  floating  ice  of 
the  Berezina,  where  most  of  them  per- 
ished, while  many  others  were  crowded 
into  the  river  by  their  comrades.  In  this 
fatal  retreat)  the  duke  of  Reggio  (Oudi- 
not) led  the  advanced  guard,  with  the 
Poles  under  Dombrowsky  in  front ;  tlie 
rear  guard  was  formed  by  tlie  corps  of 
the  duke  of  Belluno.  Nov.  27,  at  noon, 
the  dear-bought  end  was  gained,  and  the 
army,  leaving  the  road  to  Minsk,  took 
that  of  Wilna  to  Warsaw,  with  the  hope 
of  providing  for  their  necessities  in  Wil- 
na.— ^Besides  the  multitudes  who  were 
obliged  to  remain  beyond  the  B.,  the  di- 
vision of  Partouneaux,  which  formed  the 
rear  ((uard,  was  also  losL  It  wos  intrust- 
ed with  the  charge  of  burning  the  bridges 
in  its  rear,  but  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  According  to  the  French  bull^ 
tins,  only  a  detachment  of  2000  men,  who 
missed  their  way,  was  taken ;  according 
to  the  Russian  accounts,  the  whole  corps, 
7500  men  and  5  generals. 

Bero  ;  a  duchy  of  Germany ;  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  duchv  of  Cleves,  on 
the  east  by  the  county  of  Mark  and  West- 
phalia, on  the  south  by  the  Westerwald, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Rhine.  It  be- 
longed, formerly,  to  the  elector  of  Bava- 
ria, but  has  been  included,  since  181^  in 
the  ffrand-duchy  of  the  Lower  Rhme, 
which  belongs  to  Prussia.  It  contains 
1188  square  miles,  with  983,000  inhabit- 
ants. There  are  mines  of  iron,  copper, 
lead  and  quicksilver;  but  the  principal 
objects  of  attentipn  are  the  manufactures, 
which  render  it  one  of  the  most  populous 
and  flourishing  countries  in  Gennany: 
of  these,  the  principal  are  iron,  steel, 
linen,  wooUen,  cotton  and  silk,  llie  ex- 
tent of  the  manufactures  of  B.  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  owing  to  the  multitude  of 
skilful  workmen  whom  the  fury  of  the 
Spaniards,  in  the  war  against  the  Nether- 
lands, forced  to  leave  their  country.  The 
richest  fled  to  London  and  Hamburg,  the 
poorer  sort,  which  included  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  manufacturers,  to  the 
neighboring  Berg.  At  a  later  period, 
when  Louis  XIv  revoked  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  many  of  the  most  industrious  of 
the  French  Protestants  fled  also  to  this 
duchy,  which  thus  became  Uie  most  man- 
iiftcttuing  part  of  Germany.  Elberfeld 
ii|^  most  unportant  of  the  manufactur- 
ing places  of  B.  Another  reason  of  the 
great  prosperity  of  this  country  is^  tliat  v 
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liQs>  been  under  the  eoTenunent  of  rich 
princes ;  and  the  smaOnesB  of  its  territory 
DOS  often  enaU^  it  to  remain  a  long 
time  neutral,  when  all  the  other  {rerman 
states  were  desolated  by  war.  The  dnchy 
of  B.  continued  in  the  possession  of  the 
electors  of  Bavaria  until  1806,  when  it 
was  ceded  to  France,  and  bestowed  by 
Napoleon  on  his  brother-in-law  Murat, 
under  the  title  of  the  grandrduxhy  of  Ber^, 
There  was  at  the  same  time  aaoed  to  it 
part  of  Cleve^  the  counties  of  Homburg, 
Bentlieim-Steinfurt,  Hortsmar,  Nassau- 
Dietz,  Dillenburg,  Hadamar,  and  a  num- 
-ber  of  lordships  and  scattered  bailiwicks 
and  towns.  On  Murat's  receiving  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  Napoleon  nam^  his 
nefMiew  Napoleon  Louis,  eldest  son  of 
the  kin^  of  Holland,  hereditary  grand- 
duke  ot  Berg,  with  the  condition  that 
the  countiy  should  be  under  the  immedi- 
ate management  of  the  French  govern- 
ment until  the  young  prince  should  be 
of  age.  At  the  same  time,  the  Prussian 
part  of  Munster  and  the  county  of  Mark 
were  annexed  to  it,  and  the  whole  was 
divided  into  the  departments  of  the  Rhine, 
the  Ems,  the  Roer  and  the  Sieg,  having 
a  population  of  878,000  on  6908  square 
milea  At  tlie  congress  of  Vienna,  in 
1815,  the  whole  was  given  to  the  king  of 
Prussia. 
Bero,  Book  of.  (See  Symbolic  Books,) 
Bergamo,  capital  of  the  district  of  Ber- 
gamo (1150  square  miles  and  306^600  in- 
habitants), in  the  Lorabardo-Venetian 
kingdom,  is  situated  on  hills  between  the 
rivers  BremlK>  and  Serio,  has  a  castle 
within  the  city,  and  another,  called  la  ca- 
pdla^  without  it,  besides  two  suburiis  en- 
circled by  wails,  and  four  others  that  ore 
open,  containing  together  30,680  inhabit- 
ants. Amongst  many  distinguished  men 
bom  here,  is  the  famous  Tiraboschi,  the 
historian  of  Italian  literature.  B.  export- 
ed, formerly,  more  tlian  1200  bales  of  silk, 
which  produced,  on  an  average,  £150,000 
sterling  yearly.  In  1428,  the  Bergamese 
put  themselves  under  the  republic  of 
Venice.  In  1796,  Bonaparte  took  B.,  and 
it  was  subsequently  made  the  capital  of 
the  department  of  the  Serio,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Italy.  Lon.  9°  38^  K ;  lat  45° 
42^  N.  The  city  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop 
and  of  the  authorities  of  the  district  It 
has  an  academy  of  painting  and  sculpture, 
a  museum,  an  athenaeum,  a  public  libra- 
ry, several  academies,  many  manufiicto- 
ries,  especially  of  silk.  There  is,  also,  a 
small  Protestant  congregation  in  thiai|^y. 
—The  comic  characters,  Arlechino,  or 
TVufTaldino,  and  Brighella,  In  the  Italian 


masqued  comedy,  are  B^-gamefle,  or  affect 
the  dialect  of  the  countiy  people  in  &e 
neighborhood  of  this  city. 

Beroamots  are  a  variety  of  citron. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  produced  at  iirst  by 
grafting  a  citron  on  the  stock  of  a  berga- 
mot  pear-tree.  The  fruit  has  a  fine  taste 
and  smell,  and  its  essential  oil  is  in  high 
esteem  as  a  perfume. 

Beroasse,  Nicholas ;  a  statesnum  and 
author,  bom  at  Lyons,  in  1750^  where  hi 
was  an  advocate.  He  afterwards  became 
advocate  to  the  parliament  of  Paris.  Here 
he  showed  his  talents  in  the  famous  law- 
suit of  Beaumarchais  (q.  v.)  with  the 
banker  Kommann.  Upon  the  breaking 
out  of  the  revolution,  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  states-general  by  the  city 
of  Lyons,  but  abandoned  his  seat  even 
earlier  than  Mounier  and  Ijally-ToUendal, 
a  step  which,  both  in  his  case  and  theirs, 
was  universally  condenmed.  During  the 
reign  of  terror,  his  life  was  saved  only 
by  the  events  of  tlie  9th  of  Thermidor. 
Since  that  time,  B.  has  devoted  himself  to 
metaphysical  speculations.  He  is  distin- 
guished among  the  modem  French  ideol- 
ogists by  a  splendid  style  and  richness  of 
ideas.  He  is  the  author  ofMeraU  rdigi'' 
euscj  De  VInfluenct  de  la  VolonU  et  star  Plhr 
tdligencey  Bnd  De  la  Propri^U  (1007).  B. 
was  also  one  of  the  most  zealous  adher- 
ents to  the  doctrine  of  Mesmer  respecting 
animcd  magnetism.  During  the  aoode  of 
the  Russian  emperor  in  Paris,  1815,  this 
monarch  paid  him  a  visit. 

Bergen  ;  a  bishopric  in  the  kingdom 
of  Norway,  that  borders  on  Aggerhuus  to 
the  east,  Drontheim  to  the  nomi,  Chris- 
tiansand  to  the  south,  and  the  German 
ocean  to  the  west ;  lon.  4*^  45'— 6°  55^  E. : 
lat.59°34'-62°39'N.  It  contains  about 
13,900  square  miles,  57  parishes,  180 
churches  and  chapels,  137,700  inhabit- 
ants, or  nearly  10  to  a  square  mile. — Ber^ 
geti,  the  fortified  capital,  with  a  citadel 
(Bergenhuus),  the  largest  city  in  Norway, 
is  situated  in  lon.  5^  2V  E.,  lat  60^  lO'  N., 
180  miles  N.  of  Stavanger,  270  S.  W.  of 
Drontheun,  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of 
Waag,  that  stretches  far  mto  tlie  country, 
forming  a  safe  harbor,  surrounded  by 
high  and  steep  rocks.  The  entrance, 
however,  is  dangerous.  The  woU  of  rocks 
also  makes  the  access  to  the  city  on  the 
land  side  difficult  The  climate  is  com- 
paratively mild,  on  account  of  the  shel- 
tered situation  of  the  town.  It  is  re- 
markable for  fifequent  rains.  B.  is  well 
built,  yet  several  streets  are  crooked 
and  uneven,  on  accotmt  of  the  rocks. 
The  city  contains  2900  houses,  18,000 
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inhabitaots,  1  Gennan  and  3  Danish 
churches:  it  has  a  bishop,  a  classical 
school,  a  seminarv,'  founded  by  bishop 
Pontoppidan,  for  12  students,  who  are  in- 
structed gratis  in  the  higher  branches  of 
literature,  a  naval  academy,  an  hospital  for 
such  as  are  infected  with  the  scurvy, 
which  is  common  amon^  the  fishermen, 
arising  from  their  food,  prmcipally  smoked 
or  sah  meat  and  fish ;  besides  other  use- 
ful institutions.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
middle  coast  of  Norway  bring  their 
boards,  masts,  laths,  fire- wood,  tar,  train- 
oil,  hides,  &C.,  and  particularly  dried  fish 
(stock-fish),  to  B.,  to  exchange  them  for 
com  and  other  necessaries,  brought 
thither  by  the  English,  Dutch  and  Ger- 
mans. B.  thus  carries  on  its  commerce 
with  but  100  vessels  of  its  own. — In  the 
year  1445,  a  factoiy  and  several  ware- 
houses were  established  here  by  the 
Hanseatic  cities  of  Germany,  and  the 
German  traders^  as  they  called  them- 
selves, enjoyed,  for  some  time,  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Hanseatic  league.  The 
German  factory  consisted  of  about  60 
warehouses.  The  roads  leading  into  the 
interio.'  of  the  country  are  frequented 
only  in  the  winter,  when  they  are  passa- 
ble in  sleds.  R  is  the  native  place  of  tlio 
poet  Holberg. — Bergen  is  also  the  name 
of  other  places ;  amongst  them  is,  1,  a  town 
in  the  Netherlands,  a  post  of  some  conse- 
quence in  the  wars  of^l739  and  1814. — 2. 
A  town  in  the  electorate  of  Hesse.  A  bloody 
battle  was  fought  here,  April  13, 1759,  be- 
tween the  French  and  allies,  in  the  seven 
yeais'  war,  in  which  the  former  were  vic- 
torious. It  is  three  miles  N.  E.  Frankfoit. 
— 3.  The  capital  of  the  island  of  Rtigen,  in 
the  Baltic,  now  subject  to  Prussia.---4.  A 
small  island  in  the  Indian  ocean,  60  miles 
W.  of  Sumatra ;  lat.  3^  20'  S. 

Berger,  Louis  von,  was  bom  in  Ol- 
denburgy  where  he  held  a  high  office  in 
the  administration.  When  the  Russians 
q)proached«  in  1813,  the  citizens  of  Ol- 
denburg took  up  arms.  The  French  ma- 
gistrates fled,  but  not  until  they  had  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  regency,  of  which 
Ton  Berger  and  Fink  were  members. 
This  committee  was  afterwards  summon- 
ed before  a  court-martial  in  Bremen,  in 
which  general  Vandamme  presided,  and 
these  two  excellent  men  were  condenmed 
ID  death,  thouf^  their  accuser  had  only 
proposed  their  imprisonment.  They  were 
shot,  April  10,  IBia  The  clearness,  firm- 
ness and  power  of  language,  Mrith  which 
von  Berger  exposed  this  mock-trial,  is 
well  descrSied  in  the  Murder  of  Fink 
and  Berger,  written  by  Gildemeister  of 


Bremen.    The  remuns  of  the  two  patri- 
ots are  deposited  in  Oldenburg. 

Beroerac  ;  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Dordogne,  48  miles  £. 
of  Bordeaux,  which  gives  the  name  to  an 
agreeable  French  wine,  cultivated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Dordogne.  There  is  a  white 
and  a  red  sort.  In  France,  it  is  some- 
times also  called  petit  Champagne, 

Beroheh,  Nicholas,  bom  at  Harlem,  in 
1624,  received  his  first  instruction  in 
painting  from  his  father,  Peter  of  Harlem, 
who  was  a  very  indifferent  artist.  He 
then  continued  his  studies  under  van 
Goyen,  and  the  elder  Weenix.  It  is  re- 
lated, that  once,  when  pursued  by  his 
&ther,  he  fled  into  the  wori^shop  of  van 
Goyen,  who,  to  protect  him,  called  to  his 
pupils,  **  Ber^  hem^^  (conceal  him) :  this,  it 
18  said,  occasioned  his  new  name.  Love 
of  his  art,  and  the  great  demand  for  hiff 
paintings,  as  likewise  the  avarice  of  his 
wife,  prompted  him  to  labor  with  extreme 
assiduity.  To  buy  engravings,  of  which 
he  was  very  fond,  he  was  often  compelled 
to  borrow  money  from  his  students, 
which  he  could  only  refund  by  deceivinjg 
his  wife  in  regard  to  the  price  of  his 
paintings.  In  this  manner  he  obtain- 
ed a  rich  collection.  B's.  landscapes  and 
representations  of  animals  adorn  the  most 
celebrated  galleries.  The  distinguishing 
characters  of  the  pictures  of  B.  are  the 
breadth  and  just  distribution  of  the  lights, 
the  ffrandeur  of  his  masses  of  light  and 
shadow,  the  natural  ease  and  simplicity 
in  the  attitudes  of  his  figures,  the  brillian- 
cy and  harmony  as  weU  as  transparency 
of  his  coloring,  the  correcmess  and  true 
perspective  of  his  design,  and  the  ele- 
gance of  his  composition.  Although  he 
hardly  ever  lefl  his  workshop,  yet  he  had 
closely  observed  nature,  during  a  long 
residence  in  the  palace  of  Bentbem.  He 
died  at  Harlem,  1683.  Charles  Dujardin 
and  Glauber  were  among  his  pupils.  At 
the  auction  of  P.  de  Smeth's  collection  of 
pamtings,  Amsterdam,  1810,  four  of  B.'8 
were  sold  for  800,  1000,  1625,  2500 
Dutch  guilders. 

Beromann,  Torbem  Olo^  a  natur«« 
philosopher  and  chemist,  bom  at  Cathap- 
rineberg,  in  the  Swedie^  province  of 
West  G(9thland,  March  9, 1735,  obtained, 
after  many  difficulties,  the  permission  of 
his  fiimily  to  devote  himself  entirely  to 
the  sciences.  At  that  time,  disciples 
'flocked  fit)m  all  quartere  to  LinneBUs  at 
Upsal.  They  were  joined  by  B.,-in  ITS^ 
^no,  by  his  acuteness  and  his  discoveries, 
which  were  &cilitated  by  his  attainnMinin 
in  geometry  and  phymcs,  excited  the  no. 
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tice  of  this  great  roan.  In  1758,  he  be- 
(;ame  doctor  of  philosophy  and  professor 
of  physics  at  Upsal.  Upon  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  celebrated  Wallerius,  B.  was  a 
candidate  for  the  professorship  of  chemis- 
try and  mineralogy.  His  competitors 
charged  him  with  ignorance  of  the  sub- 
ject, because  he  had  never  written  on  it 
To  refute  them,  he  shut  himself  up  for 
^me  time  in  a  laboratory,  and  prepared 
a  treatise  on  the  manufacture  of  alum, 
which  is  still  considered  as  a  standard 
work.  In  1767,  he  became  professor  of 
chemistry,  and  deroted  hunself  with  ar- 
dor to  this  science.  He  invented  the 
preparation  of  artificial  mineral-waters, 
and  discovered  the  sulphuretted  hydro- 

fen  gas  of  mineral  springs.  We  are  in- 
ebted  to  him  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
characters  which  distinguish  nickel  from 
other  metals.  On  a  number  of  minerals 
he  made  chemical  experiments,  with  an 
accuracy  before  uncommon.  He  pub- 
lished a  classification^  of  minerals,  in 
which  the  chief  divisions  are  based  on 
their  chemical  character,  and  the  subdi- 
visions on  their  external  form.  In  pre- 
paring this  work,  he  was  much  aided  by 
his  former  discovery  of  the  geometrical 
relations  between  different  crystals  of  the 
same  substance,  which  may  be  deduced 
from  one  primitive  form,  and  are  pro- 
duced by  the  aggregation  of  similar  par- 
ticles, according  to  fixed  and  obvious 
laws.  His  theory  of  the  chemical  rela- 
tions is  still  esteemed,  and,  if  it  has  re- 
ceived some  new  developements  from  the 
further  researches  of  BerthoUet,  it  has  not 
been  overthrown.  The  order  of  Gusta- 
vus  Vasa  was  bestowed  on  B.  He  de- 
dined  the  invitation  of  Frederic  the  Great 
to  remove  to  Berlin.  He  died,  exhausted 
by  his  exertions,  in  1784,  in  the  49th  year 
of  liis  age.    Among  his  works,  the  first 

El  is  due  to  Opuscula  Phys.  et  Chem, 
*holm,  1779,  3  vols.),  and  Physical 
ription  of  the  Globe. 

Bergstrasse  iG€rm.i  mountain  road) ; 
a  fertile  tract  of  land  on  the  right  of  the 
Rhine,  lying  west  of  the  Odenwald  and 
Melibceus,  and  forming  a  beautiful  road 
ttbout  30  miles  in  length,  planted  with 
walnut  and  chestnut-trees  and  vines.  It 
extends  from  Darmstadt  to  the  convent  of 
Neuburg,  about  a  mile  distant  from  Hei- 
delberg. All  travellers  on  the  Rhine  are 
delighted  with  this  road. 

Berkeley,  doctor  George;  bishop  of 
Ctoyne,'  in  Ireland ;  celebrated  fbr  his 
ideal  theory.  He  maintains  that  the  W 
lief  in  the  existence  of  an  exterior  niate- 
riftl  worid  IS  fidse  and  inconastent  with 


itself;  that  those  things  which  are  called 
sensible  material  objects  are  not  external, 
but  exist  in  the  mind,  and  are  merely  im- 
pressions made  on  our  minds  by  the  im- 
mediate act  of  God,  according  to  certain 
rules  termed  laws  of  nature,  from  which 
he  never  deviates;  and  that  the  steady  ad- 
herence of  the  Supreme  Spirit  to  these 
rules  is  what  constitutes  the  reality  of 
things  to  his  ci^atures ;  and  so  effectually 
distinguishes  the  ideas  perceived  by  sense 
fix)m  such  as  are  the  work  of  the  mind 
itself  or  of  di'eams,  that  there  is  no  more 
danger  of  confounding  them  toeetlier  on 
this  hypothesis  than  on  that  of  the  ex- 
istence of  matter.  He  was  bom  at  Kil- 
crin,  Ireland,  in  1684 ;  became  fellow  of 
Trinity  college,  Dublin,  in  1707 ;  travelled 
in  Italy  as  &r  as  Leghorn,  in  1713  and 
1714,  and,  at  a  later  period,  accompanied 
Mr.  Ashe,  son  of  the  bishop  of  Clogher, 
on  a  tour  through  Italy,  Sicily  and  France. 
In  1721,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the 
lonl  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the  duke  of 
Graflon.  He  appeared  with  much  ap- 
plause as  an  author  before  he  was  20 
years  old.  His  works  on  philosophy  and 
mathematics  (among  which  his  Theory 
of  Vision,  published  in  1709,  is  the  most 
brilliant  proof  of  the  author's  acuteness) 

Erocured  him  a  wide-spread  fame.  By  a 
>gacy  of  Mrs.  Vanhomrigh,  the  celebrat- 
ed Vanessa,  who  has  become  so  generally 
known  through  her  love  to  Swifl,  his 
fortune  was  considerably  increased.  In 
1724,  he  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of 
Deny,  and  resigned  his  fellowship  He 
now  published  his  Proposals  for  the  Con- 
version of  the  American  Savages  to  Chris- 
tianity bv  the  Establishment  of  a  College 
in  the  Bermuda  Islands.  The  project 
was  very  favorably  received,  and  persons 
of  tlie  first  rank  raised  considerable  sums 
by  subscription  to  aid  it ;  and  B.,  having 
resigned  his  preferment,  set  sail  for  Rhode 
Island,  with  several  other  persons  of  sim- 
ilar views,  to  make  arrangements  for  car- 
rying on  his  college.  The  assistance  of  par- 
liament, which  had  been  promised,  not  be- 
ing aflforded,  his  undertaking  miscarried, 
after  he  had  spent  seven  years  and  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  fortune  in  his  efforts 
to  accomplish  it.  He  afterward  wrote 
numerous  philosophical,  rehgious  and  po- 
litico-economical works.  Towards  liis 
60th  year,  he  was  attacked  by  a  nervous 
colic,  which  he  attempted  to  cure  by  the 
use  of  tar-water,  whereby  he  was  induced 
to  publish  two  treatises  on  the  utility  of 
this  water.  He  died  suddenly  at  Oxford, 
m  1753.  B.  is  said  to  have  been  acquaint- 
ed with  almost  all  branches  of  human 
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knowled^.  His  character  commanded 
the  respect  and  love  of  all  who  knew  him. 
Pope,  his  constant  firiend,  describes  hiiu  as 
possessed  of  "  every  virtue  under  heaven." 
His  most  celebrated  philosophical  works 
are,  a  Treatise  on  the  Principles  of  Hmnan 
Knowledge  (London,  1710) ;  Three  Dia- 
k>gues  between  Hylasand  Phalonous  (Lon- 
don, 171.3) ;  Alciphron,  or  the  Minute  Phi- 
losopher (London,  1733].  His  Works  ap- 
peared in  London,  1784,  2  vols.  4to.,  pre- 
ceded by  abiography  written  by  Arbuthnot 

BE&jLicHiNGEff,  Gotz,  or  Grodfrey,  von, 
with  the  uron  hand;  bom  at  Jaxthausen, 
in  Suabia;  a  bold,  restless,  warlike  and 
honorable  German  knight,  of  the  middle 
ages.  He  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  rebellious  peasants,  in  the  war  which 
they  waged  against  their  oppressors  (see 
Ptasani  Wary  in  Germany),  but  was  soon 
made  prisoner.  Before  tiiat  time,  he  had 
lost  his  right  hand,  and  therefore  wore 
one  made  of  iron.  He  died  July  23, 
1562.  His  biography,  written  by  himself, 
was  printed  at  Nuremberg,  in  1731  and 
1775,  and,  for  the  third  time^  at  Breslau, 
in  1 813.  This  book  contains  an  excellent 
picture  of  the  social  life  and  customs  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  has  furnished 
G6the  with  the  subject  for  his  beautiful 
drama,  G.  von  Berlichingen, 

Berlin;  the  capital  of  the  Prussian 
dominions;  principal  residence  of  the 
kin^,  and  seat  of  the  highest  councils  of 
the  kingdom ;  situated  in  the  province  of 
Brandenburg,  on  the  Spree,  IS^  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea;  Ion.  13^  SJy  E.;  lat 
53^  31'  N. ;  one  of  the  largest  and  hand- 
somest cities  of  Europe.  It  is  about  12 
miles  in  circumference,  and  consists  of  5 
towns — Berlin  Proper,  K61n,  or  Cologne, 
on  the  Spree,  Friedrichswerder,  Neu-  or 
Dorotheenstadt  and  Friedrichsstadt ;  and 
5  suburbs — Louisenstadt,  the  King^s  sub- 
urb, those  of  Spandau  and  Stralau,  and, 
outside  of  the  walls,  Oranienburg  suburb. 
B.  has  22  squares  and  market-places,  15 
sates,  27  parish  churches,  3/  bridges, 
&c  In  the  year  1817,  there  were  7133 
houses,  including  the  churches,  the 
odier  public  buildings  (174),  the  manu- 
ftctories  (61),  the  stables  and  bams  (483). 
At  the  close  of  the  year  1825,  B.  contain- 
ed (the  military  included)  220,000  inhab- 
itants, among  whom  were  about  3700 
Jews,  4000  Catholics,  and  more  than 
10,0(K)  Calvinists. — 1.  Berlin  Proper,  con- 
sisting of  39  streets,  was  built,  in  1163,  by 
margrave  Albert  the  Bear.  It  received 
its  name  from  the  wildness  of  the  country, 
and  was  settled  by  emigrants  from  Hol- 
famd      It  contains  the  royal  post-office, 


the  town-house,  the  general  military  acad 
emy,  the  academy  for  cadets,  the  royal 
school  of  the  gray  convent^  that  of  Joa«> 
chimsthal,  the  Lutheran  parish  church  of 
St.  Nicholas  (the  oldest  church  in  B.),  the 
Frederic  orphan  asylum  (established  in*. 
1818,  for  1009  orphans),  with  achurch,  and 
a  royal  institution  for  vaccination  (where, 
since  1802,  25,332  children,  beside  adults, 
have  been  vaccinated  gratuitously),  the 
synagogue  of  the  Jews,  the  new  market, 
and  many  other  public  buildings.  The 
suburbs  of  B.,  taking  the  name  in  its  most 
limited  sense,  are,  the  King's  subuxh  (K6- 
nigsvorstadt),  containing  the  new  theatre, 
where  the  famous  Mile.  Sontag  perform- 
ed before  she  went  to  Paris ;  the  suburb  ol 
Spandau,  where  are  the  royal  palace  Mon- 
bijou,  the  veterinary  college,  tlie  great 
hospital  La  Charity,  with  which  a  clinical 
institution  is  connected  (numbeiing,  in 
1816,  5144  patients,  among  whom  were 
419  with  mental  disorders),  the  new  royal 
mint,  &c.  and,  finally,  Stralau.  Outside 
of  the  walls,  the*  Rosenthal-suburb,  or 
Neuvoigtland,  is  situated.  Before  the 
Oranienburg  gate  are  the  iron  foundery^ 
where  cast-iron  ware,  of  every  description, 
is  made ;  the  royal  hospital  of  invalids, 
which  receives  upwards  of  1000  inmates, 
officers,  soldiers,  women  and  children. — 

2.  Koln,  or  Cologne,  on  the  Spree,  which 
received  this  name  when  'it  was  built 
fit>m  the  KoUrun  (piles),  on  which  the 
Vandals  (Wenden),  driven  out  by  Albert 
the  Bear,  had  built  their  huts  in  the  midst 
of  bogs  and  morasses,  contains  25  street^ 
enclosed  by  two  branches  of  the  Spree ; 
a  bridge  100  feet  long,  of  stone,  resting 
upon  5  arches,  and  adorned  with  a  colos- 
sal equestrian  statue  of  the  great  elector 
Frederic  William,  in  bronze,  planned  by 
Schliiter,  and  cast  by  Jacobi;  the  royal 
palace,  460  feet  in  length,  276  in  breadth, 
and  lOli  in  height,  containing  the  gallery 
of  paintings,  the  cabinet  of  artificial  and 
natural  curiosities,  the  collection  of  med- 
als, &c.;  the  museum  of  art,  a  most  mag- 
nificent building,  newly  erected  by  Schin- 
kel ;  the  royal  riding  academy.  A  part 
of  Koln  is  called  Js'eu-Kbln,  and  con- 
sists of  4  streets,  built  along  the  Spree. — 

3.  FrUdrickrwerder,  including  19  street^ 
was  fbimded  by  the  elector  Frederic 
William  the  Great.  Here  are  situated 
the  palace,  inhabited  by  the  present 
king,  originally  intended  for  the  crown* 
prince ;  the  splendid  arsenal,  in  the  yard 
of  which  the  365  &mous  heads  of  dying 
warriors,  in  relief,  by  Schliiter,  serve  as 
key-stones  in  the  arches  of  the  windows ; 
the  royal  foundery ;  the  new  guard-house 
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hoilr  by  Schinkel,  near  "which  are  the 
Htatuiss  of  Scharnfaoret  and  B&low,  by 
Kauch,  and  three  pieces  of  ordnance  of 
the  lanest  caliber,  two  of  which  were 
taken  £om  the  French ;  opposite  to  it 
stands  the  colossal  statue  or  Blficher,  in 
bronze,  a  work  of  Ranch.— 4.  AVu-  or 
Dorotheenstadt^  likewise  built  by  the  elect- 
or Frederic  William  the  Great,  and  named 
after  his  second  wife,  has  but  5  regular 
Streets,  among  which  is  the  stately  street 
«  beneath  the  limes,"  2088  feet  in  length, 
and  170  in  breadth,  affording  the  most 
beautiful  walk  in  the  city,  and  a  part  of 
Frederic-street,  which  is  4250  paces  in 
length.  The  principal  buildings  in  this 
quarter  are,  tlie  umversity  edifice;  the 
Catholic  church,  built  on  the  plan  of  the 
Pantheon  in  Rome ;  the  fine  opera-house ; 
the  royal  library,  the  style  of  which  is  bad ; 
the  academy  building,  destined  for  a  mu- 
seum, with  an  observatory  whose  platform 
rises  84  feet  firom  the  pavement  of  the 
street ;  the  great  singing-academy,  erected 
by  Schinke^  and  devoted  only  to  church 
music ;  the  Paris-place,  &c.  The  Bran- 
denburs  gate,  which  is  195  feet  in  width, 
was  built,  in  1789,  by  Langhans,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Propylieum  at  Athens,  but 
on  a  much  larger  scale.  Above  it  is  the 
famous  Victoria  in  k  quadriga^  which  was 
carried  away  by  the  French,  in  1807,  and, 
in  1814,  brought  back  firom  Paris  by  the 
Prussians:  before  it  lies  the  pai^,  880 
acres  in  extent,  containing,  besides  vari- 
ous walks,  the  royal  piaace  Bellevue, 
and  several  country-seats,  belonging  to 
wealthy  individuds.— 5.  FViedridisstadtj 
fbunded,  in  1688,  by  the  elector  Frederic 
III  (king  Frederic  I),  surpasses  the  four 
other  divisions  of  the  city  in  extent,  and 
consists  of  23  wide  streets,  among  which 
the  above-mentioned  Frederic-street  is 
distinguished.  Worthy  of  notice  are,  the 
Gendarmes  market ;  also  William-place, 
a  quadrangle  190  paces  in  length  and  90  in 
breadth,  containing  the  marble  statues  of 
the  ffenerals  Schwerin,  Winterfeld,  Seyd- 
Utz,  Keith  and  Ziethen,  who,  in  the  gro- 
tesque taste  of  the  last  century,  are  repre- 
sented in  Roman  costume  and  periwigs ; 
the  Leipsic-place ;  the  place  of  JBelle-Al- 
liance;  the  Bohemian  cnurch;  the  Trinity 
church ;  the  French  and  the  new  church, 
with  two  famous  steeples ;  the royali>orce- 
}ain  manufectory ;  the  academy  of  Freder- 
ic William,  with  the  RecdsckuU  (which  be- 
longs to  the  class  of  high  schools,  and  con- 
tained, in  the  year  1816, 650  scholars) ;  the 
CoUegien  or  council-house,  where  the  legis- 
lative committee,  the  chief  court  of  jus- 
tice«  also  the  Kammerfcericht^Bnd  council  for 


nunors,hoId  their  sessions,  and  the  archives 
of  the  Brandenburg  fiefk  are  kept;  the 
bank;  the  house  of  the  society  for  foreign 
commerce;  the  theatre,  which,  in  1817, 
was  consumed  by  ^re,  and  was  afterwards 
rebuilt  under  the  direction  of  Schinkel ; 
several  handsome-  buildings  belonging 
to  private  persons,  &c.— Oiouisenstadt, 
for  tne  greater  part,  consists  of  fields  and 
gardens.  Before  the  Cottbus  gate,  upon 
a  risinff  ^und  covered  with  wood,  called 
Haser&aidey  was  the  first  spot  devoted  to 
the  new  gynmastic  exercises  in  Germany, 
invented  liy  doctor  Jahn.  On  the  top  of 
the  mountain  of  the  cross,  formerly  Tern- 
pdhof  mountain,  before  tlie  Halle  gate,  is 
a  monument  of  iron,  erected,  in  1820,  in 
commemoration  of  the  wars  against 
France. — ^B.  contains  upwards  of  100 
public  and  50  private  elementary  schools: 
of  burgher  or  intermediate  schools,  10 
public,  60  private,  and  13  special  schools 
(schools  in  which  youth  are  educated 
for  particular  employments) :  5  gymnasia 
or  classical  schools,  7  higher  special 
schools  or  colleges,  and  the  university: 
also  several  academies  and  literary  soci- 
eties, as  the  royal  academy  of  science  (see 
Academy) ;  the  academy  of  fine  arts,  me- 
chanical sciences  and  architecture,  with 
the  schools  of  an  appertaining  to  this 
academy ;  the  society  for  natural  history 
and  natural  philosophy ;  the  medico-chi- 
rureical,  the  pharmaceutic,  the  philomath- 
ic,  the  physico-medical  societies ;  the  socl- 
es for  cultivating  the  German  language ; 
the  association  of  artists.  There  are  also,  in 
this  city,  a  museum  of  antiquities,  estab- 
lished in  1820 ;  the  royal  medico-chirur- 
gical  academy,  for  the  military ;  two  roval 
medico-chirurgical  seminaries,  intended 
to  educate  surgeons  for  the  army ;  the 
royal  veterinary  school;  two  seminaries 
for  the  education  of  town  and  country 
school-masters ;  the  seminary  for  mission- 
aries, destined  to  convert  the  heathens  in 
the  western  parts  of  Africa ;  several  insti- 
tutions for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the 
blind ;  a  fi^ee  school  for  Jewish  children ; 
an  academy  for  foresters  (an  institution  in 
which  the  knowledge  relatinp;  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  woods  and  forests  is  acquired) ; 
a  singing  academy ;  a  military  swimming- 
school  ;  a  Bible  society ;  a  society  for  the 
advancement  of  Christianity  among  the 
Jews ;  an  association  for  the  cultivation  of 
gardens ;  an  institution  for  preparing  arti- 
ficial mineral  waters,  &c.  There  are 
many  charitable  institutions  in  B.,  the 
poor,  who  cannot  su()sist  without  help, 
being  about  12,000.  Among  them,  the 
femde  charitable  association,  under  32 
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dmH^treflses,  prodded,  December,  1816, 
for  1200  poor  persons,  dispersed  in  180 
ianiiiies.  The  most  benevolent  institution 
is  that  established,  in  1794,  by  Kranz, 
counsellor  of  war,  for  relieving  impover- 
isfaed  citizens,  and  which  has  since  num- 
bered some  of  its  former  beneficiaries 
among  its  members.  >  B.  has  a  consider- 
able commerce  and  some  important  man- 
ufactories; a  royal  bank;  a  royal  society 
for  foreign  commerce;  a  wool-market; 
upwards  of  SCO  machines  for  spinning 
wool  and  cotton,  with  29,000  spindles, 
4S34  looms  for  weaving  cloths,  silk,  wool- 
len, cotton  and  linen,  carpets,  &c.;  nu- 
merous manufactories  of  silk,  woollen  or 
cotton  ribands,  326  lace-makers,  44  man- 
ufactories for  coloring  and  printing  stufb, 
66  dye-houses,  5  sugar  refineries,  4  manu- 
factories of  ornamental  tin- ware,  porcelain 
and  stone- ware  factories,  the  royal  bronze 
manufactories,  important  manufactories 
of  gold  and  silver  ware,  of  fine  cabinet 
work,  of  petinet,  straw  hats,  artificial  flow- 
ers and  feathere ;  about  25  printing  houses, 
8  powder  mills,  &c. ;  also  Mr.  Jacobi's 
valuable  collection  of  works  of  art.  The 
pavem^t  of  B.  is  extremely  bad ;  the  illu- 
mination of  the  streets  imperfect.  Though 
some  parts  of  this  city  are  beautiful,  yet, 
DO  the  other  hand,  its  flat  and  sandy  envi- 
rons are  extremely  unpleasant  The  uni- 
rereity  of  B.  was  founded  in  1809,  when 
Prussia  was  gjroaning  beneath  the  heavy 
yoke  of  the  French.  It  proceeded  from 
the  nMe  efiforts  of  those  men  who,  at 
that  time,  conducted  the  public  concerns 
of  the  kingdom  (Stein  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  among  them),  and 
were  convinced  that  the  only  effectual 
preparation  for  a  future  deliverance  from 
the  French  was  a  moral  regeneration  of 
the  people ;  at  the  same  time  thinking  all 
that  dinuses  knowledge  and  intellectual 
light  an  excellent  means  of  producing  this 
moral  change — an  idea  which  was  real- 
*  ized  bv  the  result  Although  the  univer- 
sity of  B.  is  so  young  an  establishment, 
yet  it  ranks  among  the  first  in  the  world, 
and  is,  in  one  branch  of  science — in  philol- 
ogy..-^e  very  first  By  means  of  this  and 
many  other  scientific  institutions,  a  literaxj 
spirit  has  been  awakened  among  the  citi- 
zens, by  which  they  are  very  advanta- 
geously distinguished  firomthe  inhabitants 
of  other  cities ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  society  of  B.  has  neither  the  refined 
manners  of  a  royal  residence,  nor  the  easy 
mannere  of  many  other  cities.  To  the 
univeraity  belong  the  botanical  garden 
without  the  city,  near  Sch6nberg,  the 
anatomical  theatre,  the  anatomical  and 


zoological  museum,  the  theological  and 
philological  seminary,  the  cabinet  of  min- 
erals, the  clinical  institution,  tlie  lying-in 
hospital,  &c.  In  the  year  1826,  there 
were  1640  students  in  the  university  of 
B.,  among  whom  were  400  foreigners. 
More  than  90  professors  are  employed  in 
the  imiversity.  In  the  year  1828,  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  German  naturalists,  for 
the  promotion  of  natural  science,  was  held 
at  B.,  under  the  direction  of  Alexander . 
von  Humboldt  It  furnished  a  splendid 
array  of  talent,  and  many  discourses  of 
great  interest  were  delivered. 

Bermudas'  Islaitds,  or  Somers' 
Islands  ;  a  cluster  of  small  islands  in 
the  Atlantic  ^cean.  They  are  in  number 
about  400,  but  for  the  most  part  so  small 
and  so  barren,  that  they  have  neither  in- 
habitants nor  name.  They  were  first  dis- 
covered b^  Juan  Bermudas,  a  Spaniard, 
in  1522;  m  1609,  sir  George  Somers,  aH 
Englishman,  was  wrecked  here,  and, 
after  his  shipwreck,  formed  the  first  set- 
tlement The  most  considerable  of  these 
islands  are  St  George,  St  David,  Coo]>er, 
Ireland,  Somerset,  Lons  island,  Bird 
island,  and  Nonesuch,  l^e  first  contains 
a  town  (St  George's  Town);  the  two 
following,  some  villages ;  the  others,  only 
farms  dispersed. — ^The  air  is  so  healtliy, 
that  sick  people,  from  the  continent  of 
America,  frequently  go  thither  for  the  re- 
covery of  their  health.  The  winter  is 
hardly  perceptible ;  it  may  be  said  to  bo 
perpetuallv  spring:  the  trees  never  lose 
their  verdure,  and  the  leaves  only  full 
when  new  ones  begin  to  appear.  Birds 
sing  and  breed  widiout  intermission. — 
But  these  advantages  are  coimterbalanced 
by  frightful  storms,  accompanied  by  for- 
midable thunder,  which  are  announced 
by  a  circle  round  the  moon.  Some  fertile 
plains  are  seen,  but,  in  general,  the  coun- 
try is  mountainous.  The  soil  is  of  divers 
colors,  brown,  white  and  red,  of  which 
the  first  is  the  best ;  although  light  and 
stony,  it  is,  in  general,  rich  and  fertile. 
The  water  is,  in  general,  salt ;  there  is  but 
litde  fresh,  except  rain  water,  preserved 
in  cisterns.  The  inhabitants  gather  two 
harvests  of  Indian  com  in  a  year,  one  in 
July,  and  the  other  in  December:  this 
forms  their  principal  food.  They  like- 
wise cultivate  tobacco,  legumes,  and  finit 
sufficient  for  their  wants.  Their  trees  are 
principally  the  cedar  and  palmetto.  Be- 
sides these,  they  have  orange-trees,  olive, 
laurel,  near-trees,  &c  The  red-wood 
k  peculiar  to  these  islands:  its  colored 
firuit  feeds  worms,  which  become  flies,  a 
little  larger  than  the  cochineal  bug,  instead 
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ot  ivhich  they  are  used.  There  are  no 
venomous  reptiles.  Building  of  vessels  is 
the  principal  trade  of  the  inhabitants. 
These  islands  exten<^  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W., 
about  45  miles.  TLe  whole  shore  is  sur- 
rounded with  rocks,  most  of  which  are 
dry  at  low  water,  but  covered  at  flood. 
They  are  230  lea^ies  S.  E.  cape  Fear,  in 
North  Carolina.  The  north  point  of  these 
islands  lies  in  Ion.  64°  28^  W. ;  lat  32°  23^ 
N.  Pop.  a  few  years  since,  10,381 ;  whites, 
5,4(52 ;  slaves,  4,919. 

Bern  ;  the  largest  canton  of  Switzer* 
land  (3667  square  miles,  338,000  inhabit- 
ants, among  whom  are  40,000  Catholics, 
and  250,300  Calvinists),  with  a  capital  of 
the  same  name.  Cuno  voik  Bubenberff, 
in  the  12th  centuiy,  enclosed  the  smcul 
place  Bern,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fortress 
of  Ny deck,  with  a  moat  and  walls,  and 
the  duke  of  Zahringen,  to  whom  Nydeck 
belonged,  gave  the  new  city  laws.  Its 
population  was  much  increased  in  the 
13th  century.  The  lower  nobility  of  the 
adjacent  country  fled  to  it  for  protection 
against  the  oppressions  of  the  higher, 
and  were  joined  by  the  country  people, 
and  particularly  by  the  citizens  of  Fri- 
burg  and  Zurich.  The  emperor  Fred- 
eric II  declared  it  a  free  city  of  the  em- 
Eire,  in  1218,  and  confirmed  its  privileges 
y  a  charter,  which  is  still  preserved  in 
the  archives.  In  1288,  B.  was  besieged 
by  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg,  but  not  taken ; 
and,  in  1291,  the  citizens  of  B.,  under 
Ulrich  von  Bubeilberg,  made  war  against 
their  own  nobility,  commanded  by  Uhrich 
von  Erlach.  B.  now  became  an  asylum 
for  all  those  who  suffered  under  the  op- 
pression of  the  nobles  of  Austria,  and 
rose  to  a  height  of  power  that  excited 
the  envy  of  other  cities,  as  Well  as  of  its 
own  nobility.  The  latter,  therefore,  en- 
tered into  an  alliance  with  tho  hostile 
cities,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  it. 
Their  army,  consisting  of  18,000  men, 
headed  by  700  of  the  higher  nobilitv,  with 
1200  knights,  was  totally  vanquished  at 
Laupen,  June  21,  1339,  by  the  citizens 
of  B.,  led  by  Rodolph  von  Erlach,  though 
these  were  only  one  third  of  their  number. 
Afler  this  victory,  the  city  continued  to 
increase,  and,  in  1353,  entered  into  the 
perpeuial  league  of  the  Helvetic  confed- 
eracy, in  which  it  held  a  rank  inferior 
only  to  Zurich.  Until  the  close  of  that 
century,  B.  enlarged  its  dominions,  partly 
by  purchase,  and  partly  by  conquest  In 
1405,  the  greater  part  of  tne  city  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  but  was  afterwards  regu- 
arly  rebuilt.  The  long  wars  with  Austria, 
Milan   Burgundy  and  Savoy  soon  after 


broke  out,fit>m  all  which  the  confederacy 
came  off  victorious,  and  in  which  B.coa- 

auered  Aargau.  In  1528,  the  citizens  of 
1.  embrac^  the  cause  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. In  the  subsequent  war  with  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  they  conquered  the  Pays  de 
Yaud.  The  countries  ^^ained  by  conquest 
were  governed  by  baibflSb,  who  resided  in 
mountain  castles.  From  that  time  to 
March  5, 1798,  the  prosperity  and  wealth 
of  B.  was  constantly  increasing,  as  may 
be  clearly  perceived  from  the  lar^  sums 

rt  for  the  pubUc  administration.  At 
time,  the  canton  contained  over  5000 
square  miles,  and  about  380,000  inhabit 
ants.  Upon  the  day  above-mentioned, 
30,000  French  troops  marched  against  B. 
It  was  again  an  Erlach  who  led  18,000 
citizens  of  B.,  together  with  8000  auxilia^ 
rv  troops  of  the  confederate  cantons,  into 
the  field ;  but  the  memory  of  Morgarten, 
of  Laupen  and  Murten,  no  longer  inspired 
them  to  victory :  the  troops  of  the  con- 
federates, on  their  retreat,  slew  their  own 
commander.  B.,  for  the  first  time,  opened 
its  gates  to  an  enemy,  and  lost  about  half 
of  its  possessions.  The  northern  part  was 
united  with  the  present  canton  of  Aar- 
ffau,  and  out  of  the  south-western  (Pays 
de  Vaud)  the.  present  canton  of  Vaud  was 
formed.  By  the  decrees  of  the  congress 
at  Vienna,  however,  the  greater  part  of 
the  bishopric  of  B^le  was  joined  to  tlie 
canton  of  B.  According  to  the  new  aris- 
tocratic constitution  of  the  canton,  tlie 
sovereign  power  is  exercised  by  a  bailifi^ 
and  the  great  and  lesser  councils  of  the 
city  and  repubhc  of  B.,  consisting  of  200 
members  chosen  from  the  city  of  B.,  and 
99  from  the  towns  and  the  country. 
The  former  are  chosen  from  the  citizens, 
over  29  years  old,  by  an  elective  assembly 
composed  of  tlie  membera  of  the  lesser 
council,  and  a  committee  of  the  great. 
The  99  members  from  the  towns  and 
country  are  chosen  partly  fix)m  the  towns, 
by  the  municipal  authorities  j  partly  from 
each  of  the  22  districts,  into  which  the 
country  is  divided,  by  elective  assembhes ; 
and  partly  by  the  great  coimcil.  Two 
bailins  preside  in  turn,  each  for  tlie  space 
of  a  year,  in  the  great  and  lesser  councils. 
Tiie  former  has  die  legislative,  the  latter 
the  executive  power.  The  latter  consists 
of  the  two  bailifis,  23  members,  and  ^ 
secretaries,  and  is  chosen  by  the  former 
from  among  its  own  members. — The 
northern  part  of  the  canton  is  hilly,  with 
beautiful  plains  and  valleys,  and  has  h 
fertile  and  highly  cultivated  soil,  produc- 
ing com,  wine  and  fruits.  Here  is  situated 
Emmenthal,  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
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ftitile  Tii])ey8  in  Switzerland,  where  tbe 
finest  cattle  are  raised,  and  the  well*known 
Einmenthal  cheese  made.    Neat  houses, 
comfortable  dresses,  and  cheerfulness,  in- 
dicate the  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  Taliey.    The  southern  part  of  the 
canton,   the   Oberland  (Uppeiiand),  (to 
which  the  valleys  of  Hasli,  Grindervald, 
Lautefbrun,  Gander,  Frutin^n,  Adelbo- 
den,  Sinunen  and  Saanen,  with  numerous 
sojaller  valleys,  belong^,  begins  at  the 
foot  of  the  high  mountain  chain  towards 
the  Valajs,  and  extends  to  its  suuunit  The 
lower  valleys  produce  good  fruits,  and 
are  fertile  and  agreeable :  higher  up  are 
excellent  Alpine  pastures ;  then  succeed 
bare  rocks,  extensive  glaciers  (the  source 
of  magnificent  water-falls|,  and  the  highest 
mountains  of  S  witzerlana,  as  the  Finster- 
aarbom,  the  Schreck-hom  and  Wetter- 
hom,  the  Eiger,  the  Jungfrau.    The  in- 
hal>itants  of  the  Oberland  live,  principal- 
ly, by  raising  cattle. — ^The  chiet  trade  is 
in  linen  and  woollen  manu&ctures,  es- 
|)ecially  in  EmmenthaU    The  revenues 
of  the  state  amount  to  about  600,000  dol- 
lars.   The  canton  furnishes  5824  men  to 
the  army  of  the  confederacy,  and  con-« 
tributes  104,080  Swiss  francs  to  its  sup- 
port-—B.  (1062  houses,  with  17,620  in- 
habitants), one  of  the  best  built  cities  in 
Switzerland,  is  situated  upon  the  declivity 
of  a  hill,  on  a  peninsula,  washed  on  three 
sides  by  the  Aar.    Tbe  streets  are,  for 
the  greater  part,  straight,  wide  and  well 
paved,  and  the  houses  partly  provided  with 
piazzas*     Among    the    public  buildings 
are  the  ffreat  Grothic  cathedral,  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  university  build- 
ings, the  handsomely  built  hosnltal,  &c. 
B.  has  an  academy,  and  several  hterary 
societies.    The    economical    society,   in 
particular,  has  done  much  for  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture,  as  well  as  for 
the  better  knowfedge  of  the  natural  his- 
tory of  Switzerland.    The  historical  so- 
ciety of  Switzerland,  of  which  the  mayor 
of  B^  von  MCilinen,  is  president,  has  pub- 
lished several  chronicles  relating  to  the 
former  times  of  B.,  as  that  of  Justlnger 
(till  1431],  1819,  that  of  Schachtlan,  1^0, 
and  that  of  Anshdm  (till  1526),  1825. 
The  gallery  for  native  specimens  of  natu- 
ral history,  founded  in  1802,  contains  vi- 
viparous animals,  birds,  butterflies,  insects 
and  plants.    Tlie  public  library  possesses 
great  treasures,  both  of  printed  books  and 
•nanuscripts.      Several   private  jpeisons 
hsFC  museums,  which  are  generally  open 
to  strangers.    Trade  and  commerce  are 
lively :  the  manufactories  furnish  woollen 
cJoth,  printed  linen,  silk  stufl^  stockings, 
▼OL.  n.  7 


&c  There  are  few  citleB  with  finer 
promenades,  or  where  thev  are  kept  in 
better  repair.  One  of  the  ravorite  wfdks, 
for  instance,  is  near  tbe  cathedral,  raised 
at  great  expense,  and  planted  with  four 
rows  of  trees.  The  side  towards  the  Aar 
is  108  feet  above  the  river,  which  here 
fonns  a  beautiful  cascade,  equalling  that 
of  the  Rhine  at  Lauffen,  if  not  in  height, 
at  least  in  breadtli. 
Bernaootte.  (See  Charles  XJV,) 
Bernard,  Pierre  Joseph ;  son  of  a  stat- 
uary, born  at  Grenoble,  1710;  died  at 
Choisy,  near  Paris,  1775;  studied  with 
the  Jesuits  in  Lyons,  and  entered  as  a 
clerk  into  the  service  of  a  notary  in  Paris. 
He  was  afterwards  admitted  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  marshal  de  Coi^y  as  secreta- 
ry, and,  by  Louis  XV,  appomted  treasurer 
of  tlie  dragoons,  and,  afterwards,  librarian 
of  Choisy.  In  1771,  he  lost  his  memoiy 
by  the  apoplexy,  and  remained  in  this 
condition  till  his  death.  Amonff  the  poets 
who  have  sung  in  praise  of  pleasure,  of 
whom  the  French  nation  possesses  so 
many,  R  is  esteemed.  In  1737,  he  brought 
the  opera  Castor  and  Pollux  on  the  stage^ 
which  is  a  masterpiece  of  lyric-dramatic 
poetry.  Rameaii's  music  contributed  to 
heighten  the  general  applause  with  which 
it  was  received.  L*Art  (TAimer  was  not 
published  until  afler  his  death,  but  had 
been  before  communicated  to  his  friends: 
it  is,  in  part,  an  imitation  of  Ovid.  Voltaire 
called  B.  le  gentU.  The  whole  of  his 
works  appeared  at  Paris,  1796, 

Bernard,  duke  of  Weimar,  general  in 
the  thirty  years'  war,  bom  Aug.  6, 1604, 
the  fourth  son  of  duke  John  of  Saxe- 
Weimar,  entered  into  the  service  of  Hol- 
land, at  that  time  the  best  school  for  a 
soldier,  where  prince  Maurice  of  Nassau 

(the  creator  of  a  better  system  of  tactics), 
lis  brother  Frederic  Henry,  the  marquis 
Spinola,  and  other  great  generals,  were 
opposed  to  one  another.  B.  afterwards 
entered  tlie  Danish  army  employed  in 
Holstein  against  the  troops  of  the  empe- 
ror, and  commanded  by  the  margrave  of 
Baden-Durlach,  and  waspresent  at  the 
conference  of  Lubeck,  1629,  for  negotia- 
ting peace.  When  Gustavus  AdoTphus 
entered  Germany,  B.  joined  him,  and  was 
present  at  the  attack  upon  Wallenstein'a 
camp,  m  the  neighborhood  of  Nuremberg, 
Aug.  24, 1632.  In  the  battle  of  Lutzen, 
Oct.  6, 1632,  he  commanded  the  left  wing 
of  the  Swedish  army,  avenged  the  death 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and,  although  him- 
self severely  wounded,  put  the  right  wing 
of  the  imperial  troops  to  flight.  Chan- 
cellor Oxenstiem,  the  Swedish  director 
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of  tbe  war  in  Germany,  afler  the  death  of 
the  kmg,  commit^  the  command  of 
half  tlie  army  to  him.  B.,  in  1633,  took 
Bamberg,  Cronach,  Hochsuidt  and  Aich- 
stadt;  but  his  attempt  upon  Ingolstadt 
miscarried.  He  also  brought  the  cities  of 
Ratisbon  and  Straubmg  mto  his  power, 
and  frustrated  Wallenstein's  intentions. 
The  kin^  of  Sweden  made  him  duke  of 
Franconia.  His  impetuosity  caused  the 
defeat  at  Nordlingen  (q.  v.),  Aug.  24, 1634. 
He  himself  narrowly  escaped  being  made 
prisoner.  The  prudence  of  Oxenstiem 
and  the  yalor  or  B.  soon  made  amends 
for  this  fault  France,  now  entering  into 
a  closer  alliance  with  Sweden,  concluded 
a  separate  treaty  with  B.,  who  went  to 
Paris,  Oct.  16,  1634.  B.  promised,  for 
4,000,000  livTes,  to  raise  an  army  of  18,000 
men  on  tbe  Rhine,  to  act  a^nst  Austria. 
He  now  carried  on  the  war  m  tlie  country 
adjoining  to  the  Rhine,  took  the  fortress 
of  Zabem,  in  Alsace,  spread  bis  army  over 
Lorraine  and  Burgundy,  and  vanquished 
the  forces  of  the  emperor  in  several  bat- 
tles. At  the  conmiencement  of  tbe  year 
1638,  he  laid  siege  to  Rheinfeiden,  not  far 
from  B&le.  Here  he  was  unexpectedly 
attacked  in  his  camp,  Feb.  ]  8,  by  an  Aus- 
trian army  that  had  advanced  to  raise  the 
siege.  B.  was  obliged  to  retreat  before  su- 

Eerior  numbers;  but, having  soon  collected 
is  forces,  he  attacked  the  Austrians  by 
surprise,  Feb.  21,  and  obtained  a  complete 
victory.  Several  Austrian  generals  were 
made  prisoners,  and  the  fortress  of  Rhein- 
feiden was  obliged  to  surrender.  May  13. 
He  then  undertook  the  siege  of  Brisach, 
the  possession  of  which  was  necessary 
for  maintaining  himself  in  Alsace.  An 
imperial  army,  under  the  command  of 
general  Goetze,  that  approached  with  the 
mtention  of  raising  the  siege,  was  defeated 
with  a  great  loss  by  B.,  July  30.  B.  captur- 
ed several  places  of  inferior  importance, 
durinff  the  siege  of  Brisach,  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  surrender  until  he  had  repeat- 
edly defeated  the  Austrians,  and  then  upon 
very  moderate  conditions,  which  B.  sign- 
ed in  his  own  name,  without  mention* 
ing  France.  The  possession  of  Alsace, 
which  he  had  before  ceded  to  France 
under  certain  conditions,  was  now  secur- 
ed ;  but  he  also  demanded  Brisach  as  an 
appurtenance  to  Alsace.  He  garrisoned 
all  the  conquered  places  with  German 
troops,  and  ordered  money  to  be  coined 
with  the  Saxon  coat  of  arms  and  that  of 
3risach.  In  vun  were  the  efforts  of 
France  to  deprive  the  duke  of  the  posses- 
sion of  Brisach,  by  proposing  to  place  a 
French  garrison  in  the  fortress :  die  duke 


declined  not  only  this  proposal,  tmt  also 
an  invitation  to  Paris,  and  the  ofier  of  a 
marriage  with  the  duchess  d'AiguiUon, 
niece  of  cardinal  Richelieu.  Instead  of 
that  match,  he  |Mropdsed  one  with  tn 
princess  of  Rohan,  to  which,  howevrr^ 
the  French  court  would  not  accede,  lest 
the  party  of  the  Huguenots  should  be 
strengthened.  It  is  probable  that  Riche- 
heu  had  recourse  to  secret  means,  in  order 
to  rid  France  of  the  duke,  who  was  be- 
come formidable  by  his  growing  power. 
He  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  disorder, 
which  terminated  his  life,  July  8, 1639. 
Most  of  the  contemporary  writers  conjec- 
tured that  Richelieu  caused  him  to  be 
poisoned :  the  duke  himself  had  no  doubt 
that  he  had  swallowed  poison.  Immedi- 
ately afler  his  death,  several  French  com- 
missioners appeared,  who  enlisted  his 
troops  into  the  French  army:  the  com- 
mand of  them  was  committed  to  marshal 
Guebriant  With  B.  fell  one  of  the  chief 
supports  of  the  Protestants.  His  succes- 
sors, Baner  and  Torstensohn  (q.  v.),  pur- 
sued his  victorious  course,  and  France 
seriously  exerted  herself  in  the  war  which 
continued,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Protest- 
ants. In  B.  a  graceful  person,  intelligence 
and  valor  were  united  with  a  magnanim- 
ity which  could  not  be  shaken  by  adverse 
events :  his  only  fault  was  too  great  im- 
petuosity. 

BEai7ARD  of  Clairvaux ;  one  of  the  most 
influential  ecclesiastics  of  the  middle  ageSi 
bom  at  Fontaines,  in  Burgundy,  1091,  of 
a  noble  family.  In  1113,  he  became  a 
monk  at  Citeaux ;  in  1115,  first  abbot  of 
Clairvaux,  near  Langres.  An  austere 
manner  of  living,  solitary  studies,  an  in- 
spiring eloquence,  boldness  of  language, 
and  the  reputation  of  a  prophet,  rendered 
him  an  oracle  to  all  Christian  Europe. 
He  was  named  the  honeyed  teacher,  and 
his  writines  were  s^led  a  stream  from 
paradise.  The  doctrine  of  the  immacu- 
late conception  of  Mary  was  rejected  by 
him.  He  principally  promoted  the  cru- 
sade in  1146,  and  quieted  the  fermenta- 
tion, caused  at  that  time  by  a  party  of 
monks,  against  the  Jews  in  Germany. 
He  declined  all  promotion,  and,  in  the 
rank  of  abbot  of  his  beloved  Jerusalem  (as 
he  used  to  call  Clairvaux),  he  continued 
with  all  humility,  but  with  great  boldness, 
his  censures  of  the  clergy  and  his  coun- 
sels to. the  popes.  Innocent  II  owed  to 
him  the  possession  of  the  right  of  investi- 
ture in  Germany,  and  Eugenius  UI  his 
education.  He  was,  at  the  same  time,  the 
umpire  of  princes  and  bishops,  and  his 
voice   in   tiie  synods  was  regBU!ded  as 
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livine.  By  his  rigid  orthodoxy  and  his 
mysdcal  doctrines,  which,  though  at  tinges 
enthusiastic,  were  always  directed  to 
the  promotion  of  practical  Christianity, 
he  refuted  the  subtleties  and  dialectics  of 
the  scholastic  philosophers,  although  his 
severity  against  Abelard  and  Giltert  of 
Poree  can  by  no  means  be  justified.  Lu- 
ther says  of  him,  **  If  there  has  ever  been 
a  pious  monk  who  feared  God,  it  was  St 
Bernard;  whom  alone  I  hold  in  much 
higher  esteem  than  all  otlier  monks  and 
priests  throughout  the  globe."  B.  died  in 
1153^  and  was  canonized  by  Alexander 
III,  in  1174.  (See  Aug.  NeandeHs  Si. 
Barnard  and  his  Times,Berlm,\81S.)  His 
works  have  been  translated  from  the 
LAiin,  and  published  by  professor  Silbert 
Vienna,  1820). 

BERifAan,  Great  St;  'a  mountain  be- 
tween the  Valais  and  the  valley  of  Aosta, 
11,006  feet  high.  On  its  top  is  the  boun- 
dary between  the  Valais  and  Piedmont 
The  road  jQrora  the  lake  of  Geneva  through 
the  Valais,  into  the  valley  of  Aosta,  passes 
over  it  The  Little  St  B.,  7194  feet  high, 
separates  Piedmont  from  Savoy.  Over 
this  Hannibal  directed  his  march.  Ber- 
nard de  Menthon,  a  Savoyard  nobleman, 
who  lived  from  923  to  1008,  built  here, 
in  962,  two  hospUiti,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  one  upon 
mont  Joux,  where  a  temple  of  Jupiter 
stood,  the  other  on  the  road  that  leads 
over  the  Grison  Alps,  at  a  place  called 
Coloime  JoUy  from  a  pillar  which  was  an 
object  of  idolatrous  worship.  Animated 
by  a  pious  zeal,  Bernard  destroyed  the 
pillar  and  temple,  and,  with  their  ruins, 
built  the  two  hospitia  on  the  Great  and 
Little  St  Bernard,  so  called  afler  him. 
He  committed  the  care  of  both  these 
establishments  to  monks  of  the  order  of 
St  Augustine,  who,  with  an  almost  unex- 
ampled self-devotion,  exercised  the  most 
generous  hospitality  towards  travellers, 
down  to  the  time  of  Charles  Emanuel  III 
of  Sardinia.  This  kuig,  falling  *  into  a 
dispute  with  the  cantons  of  Switzerland 
about  the  nomination  of  a  provost,  seques- 
trated the  possessions  of  the  monks,  and 
gave  the  aaministration  of  the  hospUia  to 
regular  canons  of  the  Augustine  order, 
who,  with  equal  humanity  and  devotion, 
discbarge  the  duties  of  their  pious  calling. 
Upon  the  barren  height  (766o  feet),  where 
die  hogpitivan  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard 
fltends,  which  is  considered  to  be  the 
highest  inhabited  place  in  Europe,  ah 
almost  everiasting  winter  reigns ;  m  vain 
ilo  we  look  for  a  tree  or  bush ;  the  glitter- 
ing snow  dazzles  the  eye  of  the  wanderer. 


Assisted  by  the  servants  of  the  convent, 
the  heroic  ecclesiastics,  provided  with 
wine  and  bread,  devote  themselves  to  the 
ffuidance  of  travellers;  and,  in  order  to 
defend  the  poor  against  the  cold,  they  lend 
or  give  them  domes,  which  are  kept  for 
that  purpose.  Upwiirds  of  9000  persons 
annually  pass  over  the  mountain,  who  are 
refireshed  in  the  hospitiam.  In  the  midst 
of  tempests  and  snow-storms,  the  monks, 
accompanied  by  dogs  (called  matons\  set 
out  fi)T  the  purpose  of  tracking  those  who 
have  lost  their  way.  If  they  find  the 
body  of  a  traveller  who  has  perished,  they 
carry  it  into  the  vault  of  the  dead,  where 
it  is  wrapped  in  linen,  and  remains  lying 
on  a  table  till  another  victim  occupies  the 
place.  It  is  then  set  up  aciunst  the  wall, 
among  the  other  dead  oodies,  which,  en 
account  of  the  cold,  decay  so  slowly,  that 
they  are  often  recognised  by  their  mends 
ailer  the  lapse  of  years.  Adjouiing  this 
vault  is  a  kind  of  burying-ground,  where 
the  bones  are  deposited,  when  they  accu- 
mulate too  much  in  the  vault  It  is  im- 
possible to  bury  them,  because  there  is 
nothing  around  the  hosj^ium  but  naked 
rocks.  In  the  church  is  the  monument 
of  ffeneral  Desaix,  who  fell  in  the  battle 
of  Marengo.  The  first  consul  ordered 
him  to  be  embalmed,  and  assigned  him  a 
resting  place  on  the  summit  of  the  Alps. 
The  monument  of  marble  represents  Des- 
saix  in  reUe(  wounded,  and  sinking  from 
his  horse  into  the  arms  of  his  aid  Le 
Brun.  On  the  stairs  of  the  convent  stands 
his  statue  of  marble.  Opposite  to  it  there 
is  a  slab  of  marble,  on  which  the  republic 
of  Valais  commemorated  Napoleon's 
passage  over  the  St  B.,  May  15,  1800, 
with  an  inscription  in  letters  of  cold.  Bv 
means  of  a  contribution  raised  through 
Europe,  a  short  time  ago,  the  habitations 
of  the  9  or  10  ecclesiastics  have  been 
made  more  comfortable. 

Bernardi,  Augustus  Frederic,  a  Ger- 
man scholar,  bom  in  Berlin,  in  1768,  died 
there  in  1820.  In  his  youth,  his  attention 
waiA  iirected  to  universal  language  (that 
is,  t)  language  as  fiur  as  it  is  common 
to  all  rationd  beings),  to  the  mysteir 
of  its  construction,  the.  mathematics,  as  it 
were,  of  language.  B.,  considering  all 
different  languages  as  a  whole,  endeavored 
to  discover  a  universal  grammar  common 
to  them  all.  The  result  of  his  researches 
appears  in  his  works,  J2em6  Sfprachlehre 
(Abstract  Grammar),  1801,  2  vols.; 
AngewandU  SprachlHre  (Grammar  in 
its  Application),  1803;  and  Anfangs- 
grUnde  der  SprackwisaenscJuift  (Elements 
of  the  Science  of  Language),  in  which 
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many  philosophical  pxinciples  of  language 
are  laid  down.  B.  was  a  man  of  culti- 
vated mind  and  extensive  knowledge. 
He  was  also  a  professor  and  director  of  a 
classical  school  in  Berlin. 

Beritardin  de  St.  Pierre.  (See 
Ptemj  St.) 

Bernardiiie  Momcs.  (See  CisUr* 
dans.) 

Bernburg^  Anhalt ;  one  of  the  three 
dukedoms  of  Anhalt  (253  square  miles, 
7  towns,  51  villages,  with  38,400  inhabit- 
ants. The  income  is  valued  at  450,000 
guilders.  Its  contingent  to  the  army  of 
the  German  confederation  is  370  men. 
In  1820,  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic 
parts  of  the  population  were  united.  The 
capital  of  tliis  dukedbm  is  Bemburg,  on 
the  Saale,  with  4900  inhabitants.  The 
public  debt  amounts  to  l,034,500ffuilders. 
Napoleon  made  the  princes  of  Bcrnburg 
dukes. 

Berbers,  or  Barites,  Juliana;  an 
English  lady  of  the  15Ui  century,  of 
whom  little  more  is  known  than  that  she 
was  prioress  of  the  nunneiy  of  Sopewell, 
near  Sl  Alban's,  and  has  her  name  pre- 
fixed, as  the  writer  or  compiler,  to  one  of 
the  earliest  and  most  curious  productions 
of  the  En^Ush  press.  The  title  of  the 
second  edition,  printed  in  the  abbey  of  St. 
Alban's,  in  148(^  is.  The  Boke  of  Hawkyng 
and  Huntynst,  toith  other  PUasurts  dy- 
verse,  and  mso  Cootarmiaries,  The  first 
edition  (1481)  does  not  treat  of  coat-armor 
or  heraldry.  This  work,  under  the  tide  of 
the  Book  of  St  Albania,  became  a  popu- 
lar manual  of  sportine  science,  and  was 
several  times  reprinted  in  the  16th  centu- 
ry. As  a  typographical  curiosity,  a  small 
impression  of  it  was  published,  in  1811, 
by  Mr.  Haslewood. 

Berni,  Francesco  (also  Bema^  and 
Bemia) ;  a  poet  of  the  16th  century^  bom 
at  Lamporecchio,  in  the  territory  of  Tus- 
cany, towards  the  close  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury, of  a  noble  but  poor  Florentine  fami- 
ly ;  went  to  Florence,  and^  at  the  age  of 
19,  to  Rome,  where  he  lived  under  the 
care  of  his  relation,  cardinal  Bibiena, 
who,  as  he  himself  says,  did  him  neither 
good  nor  harm,  and  he  was  at  length 
obliged  to  enter  the  service  of  the  bishop 
of  Verona,  Ghiberti,  datary  of  the  papal 
chancery,  as  secretary.  In  die  hope  of 
promotion,  he  took  ojaers ;  but.  disgusted 
with  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  sought 
recreation  in  amusements,  which  £s- 
pleased  die  prelate.  A  society  had  been 
sstablished  at  Ronie,  consisdng  of  young 
ecclesiastics  of  a  jovial  temper,  lixe  B., 
aiiJ  a  poetical  vein,  who,  in  order  to  de- 


note their  love  for  wine,  and  t)^  care* 
less  gayety,  called  themselves  tv^TuyuoH 
(vine-dressers).  Mauro,  Casa,  Firenzuo- 
la,  Capilupi,  &c.  were  of  the  number. 
They  laughed  at  eveiy  thing,  and  made 
sport,  in  verse,  of  the  most  serious,  nay, 
the  most  tragic  matters.  B.'s  verses  were 
the  most  successful,  and  were  written 
in  so  peculiar  a  style,  that  his  name  has 
been  given  to  it  [mamera  BemescOy  or 
Bemiesca).  When  Rome  was  sacked  by 
the  troops  of  the  constable  Bourbon,  1527, 
B.  lost  all  that  he  possessed.  He  after- 
wards made  several  journeys,  with  his 
patron  Ghiberti,  to  Verona,  Venice  and 
Padua.  At  length,  wearied  with  serving, 
and  satisfied  with  a  canonship  in  the 
cadiedral  at  Florence,  in  the  possession 
of  which  he  had  been  for  some  years,  he 
redred  to  that  place.  The  &vor  of  the 
great,  however,  which  he  was  weak 
enough  to  court,  brought  him  into  diffi- 
culdes.  He  was  required  to  commit  a 
crime,  and  his  refuitol  cost  him  his  life. 
Alessandro  de'  Medici,  at  that  time  duke 
of  Florence,  Hved  in  open  enmity  with 
the  young  cardinal  Ippolito  de'  Medici. 
B.  was  so  indmate  with  both,  that  it  is 
doubtfiil  which  first  made  him  the  pro- 
posal to  poison  the  other.  Certain  it  is, 
that  the  cardinal  died  by  poison,  in  1535. 
B.  died  July  26, 1536 ;  and  i^  as  is  assert- 
ed, his  hfe  was  terminated  by  poison,  then 
the  crime  must  be  imputed  to  duke  Ales- 
sandro.— In  the  burlesque  style  of  poetry, 
B.  is  sdll  considered  the  best  model. 
His  satire  is  often  very  bitter,  and  fi«- 
quendy  unites  the  good  humor  of  Horace 
with  the  causdcity  of  Juvenal.  The  ex- 
treme licendousness  of  his  writings  is  his 
greatest  fault.  It  should,  however,  be  con- 
sidered that  he  wrote  for  his  friends  only, 
and  that  his  works  were  not  printed  until 
after  his  death.  The  admirable  ease,  for 
which  his  writings  are  distinguished,  was 
the  result  of  great  efforts,  since  he  repeat- 
edly amended  and  corrected  his  verses. 
The  same  is  asserted  of  Ariosto ;  and  yet 
they  are  the  most  disdnguished,  among 
the  Italian  poets,  for  the  ease  and  fluency 
of  their  style.  B.  also  wrote  Latin 
verses  very  correctly,  and  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  Greek.  His  Bime  Bur- 
tesche  (Burlesque  Verses)  have  great  merit. 
So  has  also  his  Orlando  hnamoratoy  com- 
posto  gih  dd  Sjg.  Bojardo  Conte  di  Scan- 
diano,  ed  ora  rtfatto  tutto  di  nuovo  da  M, 
IV,  BemL — ^Another  Bern!  (count  Fran- 
cesco B.,  who  was  bom  in  1610,  and  died 
in  1673)  has  written  11  dramas,  and  also 
several  lyric  poems. 
Bernuti,  Giovanni  Lorenzo,  called  U 
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cmdiare  Bemmi,  born  in  Nttples,  1598, 
is  praised  by  his  contemporanes  as  the 
Michael  Angelo  of  modem  times,  on  ac- 
count of  his  success  as  a  painter,  a  statua- 
ry, and  an  architect ;  but  he  deserves  his 
fame  principally  in  the  latter  character. 
Richly  endowed  by  nature,  and  &vored 
by  circumstances,  lie  rose  superior  to  the 
rules  of  art,  creatine  for  himself  an  easy 
manner,  the  faults  of  "^hich  he  knew  how 
to  disguise  by  its  bnUiancy.  From  his 
early  youth,  he  manifested  a  great  power 
to  excel  in  the  arts  of  design,  and,  at  the 
age  of  eight  years,  executed  the  head  of  a 
child  in  marble,  which  was  considered  a 
remarkable  production.  That  such  rare 
endowments  misht  be  suitably  cultivated, 
his  Either  carriea  him  to  Rome.  One  of 
B.'s  fiist  works  was  the  marble  bust  of  the 

E relate  Montajo ;  after  which  he  made  the 
ust  of  the  pope,  and  of  several  cardinals ; 
also  sundry  figures  of  the  natural  size. 
He  was  not  yet  18,  when  he  produced 
the  ApcUo  and  Daphne^  in  marble,  a  mas- 
terpiece of  grace  and  execution.  Looki ng 
at  this  group  near  the  close  of  his  life,  he 
declared  that  he  had  made  very  little  prog- 
ress since  the  time  when  that  was  pro- 
duced.  His  manner  was  indeed  more 
chaste  and  less  affected,  in  the  early  part 
of  his  career,  than  at  a  later  period.  After 
the  death  of  Gregory  XV,  cardinal  Maf- 
feo  Barberini,  his  successor,  employed  B. 
to  prepare  plans  for  the  embellishment 
of  the  Basihca  of  St.  Peter,  assigning  to 
him  a  monthly  pension  of  300  crowns, 
which  was  afterwards  augmented.  With- 
out forsaking  sculpture,  B.'s  genius  em- 
braced architecture,  and  he  furnished  the 
design  for  the  canopy  and  the  pulpit  of 
St  Peter,  as  well  as  for  the  circular  place 
before  the  church.  Among  his  numerous 
works,  were  the  palace  Barberini,  the  bel- 
fry of  Sl  Peter,  the  model  of  the  monu- 
ment of  the  countess  Matilda,  and  the 
monument  of  Urban  VIII,  his  benefac- 
tor.— In  the  year  1644,  cardinal  Mazarin, 
in  the  name  of  the  king  of  France, 
oflfered  him  a  salary  of  12,000  crowns; 
but  he  declined  the  invitation.  Urban 
bad  scarcely  closed  his  eyes,  and  Inno- 
cent X  ascended  the  papaJ  throne,  when 
the  envy  ensendered  by  the  merits  of 
the  artist  and  the  favor  bestowed  on  him 
broke  forth.  His  enemies  triumphed; 
but  he  regained  the  favor  of  the  pope  by 
a  model  for  a  fountain.  About  the  same 
tune,  he  erected  the  palace  of  Monte  Ci- 
torio.  Alexander  VII,  the  successor  of 
Innocent  X,  displayed  much  taste  for  the 
ns,  and  fiivor  to  this  artist,'  and  lequired 
Ot'  him  a  plan  for  the  embellishment  of 
7» 


the  piazza  di  San  Pietro.  The  admirable 
colonnade,  which  is  so  beautifully  pro- 
portioned to  the  Basilica,  was  built  under 
the  direction  of  B.  We  may  also  men- 
tion the  palace  Odescalchi,  the  rotmida 
della  Riccia,  the  house  for  novices,  belong- 
ing to  the  Jesuits,  on  Monte  Cavallo,  &c. 
Louis  XIV  having  invited  him,  in  the 
most  flattering  terms,  to  Paris,  he  set  out 
fipom  Rome,  in  1665,  at  the  age  of  68,  ac- 
companied by  one  of  his  sons,  and  a 
numerous  retmue.  Never  did  an  artist 
travel  with  so  great  ponip,  and  under  such 
flattering  circumstances.  The  reception 
which  he  met  with  in  Paris  was  highly 
honorable.  He  was  first  occupied  in  pre- 
paring plans  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Louvre,  which,  however,  were  never  exe- 
cuted. But,  notwithstanding  the  esteem 
which  he  enjoyed  in  Paris,  some  disa- 
greeable circumstances  induced  him  to 
return  to  Rome :  he  left  Paris  loaded  with 
presents.  CaidinalRospigliosi  having  be- 
come pope,  B.  was  admitted  to  an  inti- 
mate intercourse  vnrh  him,  and  charged 
with  several  works ;  among  others,  with 
the  decoration  of  the  bridge  of  St  Angelo. 
In  his  70th  year,  this  indefatigable  artist 
executed  one  of  his  most  beautiful  works, 
the  tomb  of  Alexander  VII.  He  still  con- 
tinued to  devote  himself  to  several  works 
of  architecture,  as  well  as  of  statuary, 
with  such  ardor,  that,  exhausted  by  his 
labors,  he  died,  Nov.  28, 1680,  at  the  age 
of  82.  He  was  buried,  with  great  mag- 
nificence, in  the  church  of  St  Maria  Mag- 
giore.  To  his  children  he  left  a  fortune 
amounting  to  about  3,300,000  fitmcs.  B.'s 
ftivorite  maxim  was,  Chi  rum  esce  talvoUa 
della  re^ola,  rum  nassa  nusi  Thus  he  was 
of  opinion,  that,  m  order  to  excel  in  the 
arts,  one  \nust  rise  above  bII  rules,  and 
create  a  manner  peculiar  to  one's  self. 
This  B.  has  accomplished  with  a  rare 
good  fortime,  but  the  influence  of  his  style 
has  been  transient  His  most  eminent 
disciples  are  Pietro  Bernini,  hte  brother, 
a  statuaiy,  architect  and  mathematician ; 
Matthia  Rossi,  Francois  Duquesnoi,  sur- 
named  the  FUmirt^j  and  Borromini. 

BcRNis  (Francois  Joachim  de  Pierres, 
comte  de  Lyon)  cardinal  de,  bom  at 
St  Marcel  de  I'Ardeche,  in  1715,  was  de- 
scended of  an  ancient  family,  but  little  fa- 
vored by  fortune,  for  which  reason,  his 
parents  destined  him  for  the  clerical  pro 
fession.  Me.  de  Pompadour,  whom  he 
had  known  as  Me.  d'Etioles,  presented 
him  to  Louis  XV,  who,  being  pleased  with 
him,  assigned  to  him  an  apartment  in  the 
Tuileries,  with  a  pension  of  1500  livres. 
His  wishes  were  directed  towards  raising 
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J 118  income  to  6000  livres.  Not  succeeding 
however,  in  attaining  this  moderate  for- 
tune, he  resolved  to  aim  at  a  larger  one. 
He  went  as  ambassador  to  Vemee,  and 
obtained  great  respect  in  this  difficult 
post.  After  his  return,  he  enjoyed  the 
highest  fiivor  at  court,  and  soon  became 
minister  of  foreign  afTairs.  The  poUtical 
e^stem  of  Europe  was  changed  at  that 
time.  France  and  Austria,  hitherto  ene- 
mies, united  in  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance,  which  was  succeeded  by  the  sev- 
en years'  war,  so  unfortunate  for  France. 
B.  has  been  designated,  by  several  writers, 
as  the  chief  author  of  this  alliance.  Du- 
clos,  however,  asserts,  tliat  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  B.  to  maintain  the  old  system, 
which,  since  the  time  of  Heniy  I V,  and 
especiallv  since  the  time  of  Richelieu, 
had  made  France  the  protectress  of  the 
less  powerful  states  of  Germany,  and  the 
rival  of  Austria.  Oppressed  by  the  mis- 
fortunes of  his  country,  which,  in  part,  at 
least,  were  ascribed  to  him,  B.  surren- 
dered his  post,  and  was  soon  after  ban- 
ished from  court.  His  disgrace  lasted  till 
the  year  1764,  when  tlie  king  appointed 
him  archbishop  of  Alby,  ana,  five  years 
later,  a^nbassador  to  Rome.  Here  he  re- 
niained  till  his  death.  In  the  name  of 
his  court,  and  (gainst  his  own  opinion, 
he  labored  to  enect  the  abolition  of  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits.  When  the  aunts  of 
Louis  XVI  left  France,  in  1791,  they  fled 
to  him  for  refuge,  and  lived  in  his  house. 
The  revolution  deprived  him  of  his  for- 
tune, and  the  means*  of  indulging  his 
generous  disposition.  He  was  reduced 
to  a  state  of  poverty,  fix)m  which  he  was 
relieved  by  a  pension  from  tlie  Spanish 
court.  B,  died  in  Rome,  Nov.  2,  1794, 
nearly  60  years  old.  The  easy  poetry  of 
his  youth  had  procured  htm  a  place  in 
the  French  academy.  He  himself  is  its 
severest  critic.  His  verses  have  been  re- 
proached with  aflectatioD,  negligence,  and 
an  excess  of  ornament  and  mythological 
images.  Voltaire  called  him  Babet-la- 
Bouqiutikn^  from  a  fat  flower-woman,  who 
sold  her  nosegays  before  die  opera  house. 
Nevertheless,  Voltaire  had  a  ^reat  esteem 
for  his  talents,  his  jud^ent,  his  criticisms, 
and  his  character,  as  is  evident  from  their 
correspondence  (published,  in  1799,  by 
Bourgoing),  which,  in  every  respect,  is 
very  honorable  to  B.  Another  corre- 
spondence, between  B.  and  Paris  du  Ver- 
ney,  appeared  in  print  in  1790.  Afler 
his  death,  Azara  published  his  poem 
ha  Rdigion  vtvigie  (Religion  avenged), 
which,  though  it  contains  many  beautiful 
verses  and  sublime  ideas,  is  deficient  in 


fire  and  animation.  A  coQection  of 
B.'s  works  was  published  in  1797,  by 
Didot. 

Bernouilli  ;  a  flmuly  which  has  pro- 
duced eight  distinguished  men,  who  have 
all  cultivated  the  mathematical  sciences 
with  success.  The  family,  emigrating  fi*om 
Antwerp  on  account  of  religious  persecu- 
tions, under  the  administration  of  the  duke 
of  Alva,  fled  first  to  Frankfort,  and  after- 
wards removed  to  BMe,  where  it  was 
elevated  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the 
repubhc — 1.  James  B.,  bom  at  B&le,  1654, 
became  professor  of  mathematics  there 
1687,  and  died  1705.  The  difierential 
calculus,  discovered  by  Leibnitz  and  New- 
ton, was  applied  by  him  to  the  most  dif- 
ficult questions  of  ge6metiy  and  mechan- 
ics: he  calculated  the  loxodromic  and 
catenary  curve,  the  logarithmic  spirals, 
the  evolutes  of  several  curved  lines,  and 
discovered  the  mmibers  of  BermmiUij  as 
they  are  called. — 2.  John  B.,  bom  at 
Bale,  1667,  was  one  of  the  greatest  mathe- 
maticians of  his  time,  and  the  worthy 
rival  of  Newton  and  Leibnitz.  He  was 
destined  for  commerce,  but  his  inclina- 
tion led  him  to  the  sciences,  and,  from  the 
year  1683,  he  principally^devoted  himself 
to  medicine  and  mathematics.  To  him, 
and  his  brother  James,  we  are  indebted 
for  an  excellent  treatise  on  the  differentia] 
calculus.  He  also  developed  the  method 
of  proceeding  from  infinitely  small  num 
bers  to  the  finite,  of  which  the  former 
are  the  elements  or  diflerences,  and  called 
this  method  the  intefpral  ctdcultta.  In 
1690—^  he  made  a  joumey  to  France, 
where  he  instructed  the  marquis  de 
PHdpital  in  mathematics.  At  this  time, 
he  discovered  the  exponential  calculus, 
before  Leibnitz  had  made  any  communi- 
cations respecting  it,  and  made  it  known 
in  1697.  In  1694,  he  became  doctor  of 
medicine  at  BMe,  and,  in  1695,  went,  as 
professor  of  mathematics,  to  Groningen, 
where  he  discovered  the  mercurial  phos- 
phoms  or  luminous  barometer,  for  which 
ne  received,  from  Idng  Frederic  I  of 
Prussia,  a  ffold  medal,  and  was  made  a 
member  of^the  academy  in  Berlin,  after- 
wards of  that  in  Paris,  &c.  After  the  death 
of  his  brother,  in  1705,  he  received  the 
professorship  of  mathematics  at  Bale, 
which  he  held  until  his  death,  January 
1,  1748.— 3.  Nicholas  B.,  nephew  of  the 
former,  bom  at  B&le,  in  1687,  studied  law, 
but  more  particularly  devoted  himself  to 
mathematics;  in  17^,  went  to  Gronin- 
gen, to  John  B. ;  returned,  hovvever,  with 
him  to  B^e  towards,  the  close  of  tlie 
year,  and   became   there   professor  ot 
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iDatheniatiG&  He  travelled  through  Swit* 
z^and,  France,  Holland  and  England, 
and,  in  1713,  became  a  member  of  the 
academies  of  science  in  London  and  Ber- 
lin. On  the  recommendation  of  Leibnitz, 
he  went,  as  professor  of  mathematics,  to 
Padua,  in  1716,  but  returned  to  his  native 
city,  in  1722,  as  professor  of  logic.  In 
1731,  he  became  professor  of  tlie  Roman 
and  feudal  law  in  that  place,  and  died  in 
1759.  The  three  following  were  sons  of 
the  above-mentioned  John  B. — I.  Nicho- 
las B^.,  bom  at  Bale,  1699,  became  profes- 
sor of  law  there  in  1723,  and  died  in 
Petersburg,  in  1726. — 5.  Daniel  B.,  bom 
at  Gronin^n,  Feb.  9, 1700.  He  studied 
medicine,  m  which  he  took  the  doctor's 
degree,  and,  at  the  same  time,  was  en- 
gaged in  mathematical  studies,  in  which 
his  fiither  had  been  his  instmctcr. '  He 
visited  Bale,  Heidelberg,  Strasburg,  Ven- 
ice and  Padua.  At  the  age  of  24,  he  was 
offered  the  presidency  of  an  academy 
about  to  be  established  at  Genoa,  but,  in 
the  following  year,  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  Petersburg.  Accompanied  by  his 
youn^r  brother,  John,  he  returned  to 
Bale  m  1733 ;  became  diere  professor  of 
anatomy  and  botany ;  in  1750,  professor 
of  natural  philosophy ;  resigned  tnis  place, 
because  of  his  advanced  age,  to  his  broth- 
er's son,  the  younger  Daniel  B.,  in  1777,  and 
died  in  17^  He  was  one  of  the  greatest 
Diutural  philosophers,  as  well  as  mathema- 
ticians, of  his  time.  At  10  different  times, 
he  received  a  prize  from  the  academy  of 
Paris.  In  1731,  he  shared  with  his  father 
a  double  prize,  given  by  this  academy, 
ibr  their  joint  essay  on  the  causes  of  the 
different  inclinations  of  the  planetary  or- 
bits. Most  of  his  vmtings  are  contained 
in  the  transactions  of  the  Petersburg, 
Paris,  Berlin,  &c.  academies,  of  which  he 
was  a  member.— 6.  John  B.,  bom  at 
Bdie,  in  1710,  went  to  Petersburg  in  1732, 
became  professor  of  rhetoric  at  B41e  in 
1743,  and,  in  1748,  professor  of  mathe- 
matics. He  died  in  1790.  The  two  fol- 
lowing wera  his  sons. — 7,  John  B.,  licen- 
tiate of  law  and  royal  astronomer  in 
Beriin,  was  born  at  Bale,  in  1744,  and 
died,  1807,  in  Berlin,  whither  he  had 
been  invited  in  the  19th  year  of  his  age. 
He  bad  travelled  through  all  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  and  lived,  afler  1779,  in 
Beriin,  where  he  had  become  director 
of  the  mathematicfid  d^Mutment*  of  the 
academy.  He  is  the  author  of  numerous 
work&r— 8.  James  B.  was  bom  at  Bile,  in 
1759 ;  went  to  Petersburg,  where  he  be- 
came iRofessor  of  mathematics,  married 
a  grand-daughter  of  Euler,  but  died  in 


1789,  in  the  30th  year  of  his  age,  of  an 
apoplexy,  while  bathing  in  the  Neva. 

Bernstorff  ;  the  name  of  a  German 
noble  fiunily,  manjr  members  of  which 
have  been  distin^^mshed.  The  most  so 
was  John  Hartwig  Ernst,  count  of  B., 
Danish  secretary  of  foreign  affairs.  He 
was  bora  in  Hanover,  May  13, 1713.  His 
&ther  was  also  secretary  of  state  in  Den- 
mark. In  1750,  he  was  made  member 
of  the  council  of  state,  after  having  served 
for  a  long  time  as  foreign  minister.  He 
soon  became  the  most  influential  member 
of  the  government,  which  distinguislied 
itself  under  his  direction,  by  a  wise  neu- 
trality during  the  seven  years'  war,  and 
other  pohticai  disturbances  m  Europe ;  by 
liberal  measures  for  improving  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Danish  peasantry,  who  were 
even  then  in  a  state  of  bondage ;  by  pro- 
moting science,  and  sending  an  expedi- 
tion to  Asia,  which  the  fiunous  traveller 
Niebuhr  accompanied.  He  himself  set 
the  example  of  manumitting  the  peasants, 
and  gave  the  fourth  part  of  his  income  to 
the  poor.  By  his  eiSbrts,  Denmark  ac- 
quired Holstem.  B.  is  described,  by  all 
historians,  as  a  model  of  wisdom,  benevo- 
lence and  intelligence.  Frederic  V  (q.  v. ), 
whose  govemment  he  directed  so  well, 
died  in  1766,  and  he  continued  in  his 
office,  under  Chrisdan  VII,  until  1770, 
when  Stmensee  (q.  v.)  contrived  to  dis- 
place him.  After  the  fall  of  Stmensee, 
he  was  recalled,  but  died  when  preparing 
for  his  retum  to  Denmark  from  Hambuiv, 
in  1772,  Feb.  19.  Christian  VII  bad  made 
him  count — ^Andrew  Peter,  count  of  B., 
his  cousin,  was  also  a  very  distinguished 
statesman,  successor  of  the  preceding, 
and  deserves  great  praise,  among  other 
things,  for  his  endeavors  to  emancipate 
the  peasantry.  He  was  bom  Aug.  28, 
1735,  and  died  June  21, 1797.  His  son 
is  now  Prussian  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 

Berbi,  or  Berrt,  Charles  Ferdinand, 
duke  of;  aecond  son  of  the  count  d'Ar- 
tois  (now  Charles  X)  and  Maria  Theresa 
of  ssvoy,  bom  at  Versailles,  Jan.  24, 
1778.  Together  with  the  duke  of  An- 
goul^me,  he  received  an  inadequate  edu- 
cation under  the  duke  of  Serent :  never- 
theless, in  his  early  youth,  he  displayed 
some  talents  and  a  good  hean.  In  1/92, 
he  fled  with  his  iaUier  to  Turin,  served 
under  him  and  Cond^  on  the  Rhine,  and 
earlv  learned  the  art  of  vrinnin^  the  love 
of  the  soldiers.  With  his  fanuly,  he  re- 
paired to  Russia,  and,  in  1801,  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  lived  alternately  at  Lon- 
don and  Hartwell,  continually  occupieu 
with  plans  for  the  restoration  of  the  Bour 
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bonfi.  April  13, 1814,  B.  landed  at  Cher- 
bourg, and  passed  through  the  cities  of 
Bajeux,  Caen,  Rouen,  &.c^  gaining  over 
the  soldiers  and  national  guards  to  the 
cause  of  the  Bourbons,  distributing  alms, 
and  delivering  prisoners.  He  made  his 
entrance  into  Fans  April  21,  where  he 
gained  popularity  by  visiting  the  mer- 
chants, manufacturers  and  artists.  May 
15,  he  was  appouited  colonel-general, 
receiving  a  civil  list  of  1,500,000  francs. 
Aug.  1,  he  set  out  on  a  visit  to  the  de- 
partment of  the  North,  and  the  fortified 
places  in  Loniiine,  Franchc-Comt^  and 
Alsace.  .  When  Napoleon  landed  from 
Elba,  the  king  committed  to  B.  the  chief 
command  of  all  the  troops  in  and  round 
Paris.  All  his  efforts  to  secure  their 
fidelity  proving  ineffectual,  he  was  obliged 
to  retreat,  on  me  night  of  March  19,  with 
the  troops  of  the  household,  to  Ghent,  and 
Alost,  where  the  kine  then  was.  The 
battle  of  Waterloo  enabled  him  to  return 
to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  July  8,  and 
surrendered  his  command  over  the  troops 
of  the  household  into  the  hands  of  the 
kinff.  In  August,  he  was  made  president 
of  the  electoral  college  of  the  department 
of  the  North.  At  the  opening  of  the 
chambers  in  Paris,  he  took  tlie  oath  to 
maintain  the  constitution,  and  was  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  fourth  bureau ; 
but  he  soon  retired  firom  public  life. 
Louvel  (q.  v.]  had  been,  for  several  yeara, 
meditating  the  extirpation  of  the  house 
of  Bourl)on,  by  the  assassination  of  the 
duke.  Feb.  13,  1820,  he  attacked  him 
just  as  he  had  lefl  the  opera-house,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  stepping  into  his  car- 
riage, and  gave  hun  a  mort^O  blow.  The 
duke  showed  the  greatest  firmness  and 
Christian  resignation  even  to  the  moment 
of  his  death  (Feb.  14,  at  6  o^clock  in  the 
morning).  He  had  been  carried  into  the 
saloon  of  the  opera-house.  Here  he  con- 
soled his  wife,  and  said,  Menagez-vous 
pour  Vtnfant  qiie  vous  portez  dans  voire 
sein!  (Take  care  of  yourself,  for  the  sake 
of  the  child  in  your  bosom !)  He  then 
caused  the  children,  whom  he  had  m 
Loudon  before  his  marriage,  to  be  called, 
and,  afler  reconunending  them  to  his 
wife,  prepared  himself  for  death,  forgave 
his  murderer,  confessed  himself,  and  re- 
ceived the  sacrament.  Benevolence,  grat- 
itude and  generosity  were  tlie  best  fea- 
tures in  the  character  of  this  prince,  by 
whose  death  all  France  was  plunged  into 
consternation.  (See  Chateau briand's  Me- 
moires  touduaU  la  Fie  et  la  Mori  du  Due 
de  Berriy  Paris,  1820.)  The  duke  left  by 
hn  wife    Carolina  Ferdinanda  Louisa, 


eldest  daughter  of  prince,  afterwards  king 
Francis  I,  ruler  of  tiie  Two  Sicilies,  whom 
he  married  June  17, 1816,  only  a  daughter, 
Louisa  Maria  Theresa  of  Artois,  made- 
moiselle de  France,  bom  Feb.  21, 1819. 
Great  was  the  joy  of  the  royal  &mily, 
when  the  duke's  widow  was  delivered, 
Sept.  29,  of  a  prince,  who  bears  the  name 
of  Henry,  duke  of  Bordeaux  (Henri 
Charles  Ferdinand  Dieudonn^  d' Artois, 
petit-fils  de  France).  (See  Chainhord) — 
Although  Louvel's  deed  had  no  connex- 
ion wiUi  a  conspiracy,  not  the  slightest 
trace  of  an  accomplice  being  discovered, 
yet  tlie  mutual  denunciations  to  which  it 
gave  rise  produced  much  party  excite- 
ment, and  occasioned  some  laws  of  ex- 
ception. (See  France^  and  Exception^ 
laws  of.)  The  opera-house,  near  which 
tlie*  crime  was  committed,  and  in  which 
the  duke  died,  was  pulled  down,  and  a 
column  erected  on  the  spot  A  new 
opera-house  was  built  in  another  place. 

Berri,  or  Berry  ;  before  the  revolu- 
tion of  France,  a  province  and  dukedom 
of  that  country,  of  which  Bourges  was 
the  capital,  almost  in  the  centre  of  France. 
(See  Depwriment) 

Berserker,  a  descendant  of  the  eight- 
handed  Starkader  and  the  beautiful  Alf- 
hilde,  was,  according  to  the  Scandinavian 
mythology,  a  famous  warrior.  He  dis- 
dained the  protection  of  armor,  whence 
he  received  his  name,  which  signifies, 
according  to  Ihre,  armorUss.  He  raged 
like  a  madman  in  battle.  He  kiUed  king 
Swafuriam,  and  married  his  daughter,  by 
whom  he  had  12  sons,  as  untameable  as 
himself  They  were  also  called  jB.,  and, 
since  their  time,  the  name  has  been  com- 
paonly  given  to  men  of  headstrong  violence. 

Berthier,  Alexander;  prince  of  Neuf- 
chatel  and  Wagram,  manthal,  vice-consta- 
ble of  France,  &c. ;  bom  in  Paris,  Dec. 
30, 1753 ;  son  of  a  distinguished  officer ; 
was,  while  yet  young,  employed  in  the 
general  staff,  served  in  America,  and 
fought  with  Lafayette  for  the  libertv  of 
the  U.  States.  In  the  first  years  of  the 
revolution,  he  was  appointed  major-een- 
eral  in  the  national  guard  of  Versailles, 
and  conducted  himself  in  this  post  with 
uniform  moderation.  Dec  28,  1791,  he 
was  appointed  chief  of  the  general  staff 
in  the  army  of  marshal  Luckner,  marched 
against  La  Vendee  in  1793,  and  joined 
the  army  of  Italy  in  1796,  vrith  the  rank 
of  general  of  division,  where,  as  chief  of 
the  general  staff,  be  contributed  much  to 
the  success  of  the  campaign.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1797,  ffeneral  Bonafmrte  sent  him  to 
Paris  to  deliver  to  the  directory  the  treaty 
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of  CaniDO-Foniuo.  la  Jwrnaaryy  1798,  he 
received  the  chief  command  of  the  anny 
of  Itafy,  and  was  ordered  by  the  directory 
to  march  against  the  dominions  of  the 
pope.  In  the  beginning  of  'February,  he 
made  his  entrance  into  Rome,  abolished 
the  papal  government,  and  established  a 
consular  one.  Being  much  attached  to 
general  Bonaparte,  he  followed  him  to 
Egypt  as  chief  of  the  general  staff.  Afler 
the  18th  of  Brumaire,  Bonaparte  appoint- 
ed him  minister  of  war.  He  afterwards 
became  general-in-chief  of  the  army  of 
reserve,  accompanied  Bonaparte  to  Italy, 
in  1800,  and  contributed  to  the  passage 
of  St.  Bernard  and  the  victory  at  Maren- 
go. He  signed  the  armistiee  of  Alessan- 
dria, formed  the  provisional  government 
of  Piedmont,  and  went  on  an  extraordi- 
nary mission  to  Spain.  He  then  received 
again  the  department  of  war,  which,  in  the 
mean'  time,  had  been  in  the  hands  of 
Camot  He  accompanied  Napoleon  to 
Milan,  June,  1805,  to  be  present  at  his 
coronation,  and,  in  October,  was  appoint- 
ed chief  of  the  general  staff  of  the  ^rand 
army  in  Germany.  Oct  19,  he  signed 
the  capitulation  of  Ulm,  with  Mack,  and, 
Dec  6,  the  armistice  of  Austerlitz.  Hav- 
mg,  in  1806,  accompanied  the  emperor  in 
his  campaign  against  Prussia,  he  signed 
the  armistice  of  Tilsit,  June,  1807.  He 
afterwards  resigned  his  post  as  minister 
of  war,  and,  having  been  appointed  vice- 
constable  of  France,  married,  in  1808, 
Slaria  Elizabeth  Amalia,  daughter  of  duke 
William  of  Bavaria-Birkenfeld,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  the  companion  of  Napoleon 
in  all  his  expeditions.  In  the  campaign 
against  Austria,  in  1809,  he  distinguished 
fain^elf  at  Wasram,  and  received  the  title 
of  prince  of  Jragram.  In  1810,  as  proxy 
of  Napoleon,  he  received  the  hand  of 
Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Francis  I,  and  accompanied  her  to  France. 
8<»newhat  later,  Napoleon  made  him 
colonel-general  of  the  Swiss  troops.  In 
1812,  he  was  with  the  army  in  Russia,  as 
chief  of  the  eeneral  staff,  which  post  he 
also  held  in  1813.  After  Napoleon's  ab- 
dication, he  lost  his  principality  of  Neuf- 
ehatel,  but  retained  his  other  honors,  and 
poaseased  the  &vor  and  confidence  of 
Louis  XVIII,  whom,  afler  Napoleon's 
return,  he  accompanied  to  the  Nether- 
lands, whence  he  repaired  to  his  GamW 
at  Bamberg,  where  he  arrived  May.  30. 
After  his  (irrival  at  this  place,  he  was 
observed  to  be  sunk  in  a  profound  mel- 
ancholy ;  and  when,  on  the  afternoon  of 
June  1,  the  music  of  the  Russian  troops, 
«n  their  march  to  the  French  borders, 


was  heard  at  the  ffates  of  the  city,  he  put 
an  end  to  his  life  by  throwing  himself 
from  a  window  of  the  third  story  of  his 
palace.  (See  Mdmoires  (PAlexanare  £er- 
ihier^  Pr.  dt  JSTeufckatd  et  de  Wagranu 
Paris,  1826.J  He  left  a  son,  Alexander 
(bom  in  1810),  and  two  daughters. 

Berthoixet,  Claude  Louis,  count; 
member  of  the  scientific  academies  at 
Paris,  London,  Turin,  Haerlem,  &c. ;  one 
of  the  most  eminent  theoretical  chemists 
of  our  times ;  bom  at  Talloire,  in  Savoy, 
Dec.  9, 1748 ;  studied  medicine  at  Turin ; 
went,  in  1772,  to  Paris,  where  he  became 
connected  with  Lavoisier ;  was  admitted, 
in  1780,  a  member  of  the  academy  of 
sciences  in  that  city ;  was  made,  in  1794, 
professor  in  the  normal  school  there,  and 
was  sent  to  Italy,  in  1796,  in  order  to  se- 
lect the  monuments  that  were  to  be  car- 
ried to  Paris.  He  folldwed  Bonaparte  to 
E^ypt,  and  returned  with  him  in  1799. 
Aner  the  18th  of  Brumaire,  he  was  made 
a  member  of  the  #enaf-c(m«erratetir;  after- 
wards, count  and  grand  officer  of  the  le- 
gion of  honor.  In  1804,  Napoleon  ap- 
pointed him  senator  ibr  the  district  of 
Montpellier.  In  1813,  he  received  tlie 
grand  cross  of  the  order  of  the  Reunion. 
April  1, 1814,  however,  he  voted  for  the 
establishment  of  a  provisional  govern- 
ment and  the  dethronement  of  Napoleon. 
Louis  XVIII  made  him  a  peer ;  but  Na- 
poleon passed  him  by  in  1815.  After 
the  restoration  of  Louis,  he  took  his  seat 
again  in  the  chamber  of  peers.  Amonff 
the  inventions  and  new  processes  with 
which  the  sciences  and  the  arts  were  en- 
riched by  him,  the  most  important  are 
those  for  the  charring  of  vessels  to  pre- 
serve water  in  ships,  for  the  stifiening  and 
elazing  of  linen,  &c.,  but  principally  that 
for  the  bleaching  of  ve^table  substances 
by  means  of  orymunatic  acid,  which, 
since  1786,  has  been  in  general  use  in 
France.  Besides  difierent  essays  in  the 
collections  of  the  academy  and  the  insti- 
tute, he  has  written  several  larger  works, 
among  which  his  Essai  de  Statiqw  Chi- 
miquie  (1803, 2  vols. ;  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, German  and  Italian)  must  be  consid- 
ered as  the  most  important,  and  as  one  of 
the  finest  productions  of  our  times.  The 
complicated  phenomena  of  chemistry  are 
reduced,  in  this  worit,  to  the  strict  and 
simple  laws  of  mechanic&  He  had  also 
a  large  share  in  the  reformation  of  the 
chemical  nomenclature,  as  well  as  in  the 
publication  of  the  work  that  appeared  on 
this  subject  m  Paris,  llST-^ithode  de 
J^omendature  Ckimiqw,  He  died  ii 
Paris,  Nov.  7, 1822. 
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Bertbouo,  FonliiiaDdy  celebnued  for 
his  marine  chronometers,  bom  at  Plance- 
inont,  in  the  county  of  Neufchatel,  in 
1727,  was  destined  |br  the  church,  but, 
fi  the  age  of  16,  conceived  an  iiresistible 
inclination  for  mechanics.  His  &ther 
caused  him  to  be  instructed  in  the  art  of 
watchmaking,  and,  to  afibrd  him  an  op- 
portunity of  peifectinff  his  knowled^, 
sent  him  to  Paris.  He  resided  in  that 
city  from  1745,  and  there  made  his  first 
marine  chronometers,  which  have  been 
used,  by  French  navigators,  on  so  many 
occasions,  for  eztendhsg  and  correcting 
geosraphical  knowledge.  He  left  severu 
wojHks  relating  to  his  art  He  died  in 
1807.  His  nephew,  Louis  B.,  his  pupil, 
and  the  heir  of  his  talents,  has  extended 
his  improvements  etJAl  further.  His  chro- 
nometers are  in  the  hands  of  almost  all 
navigators,  and  ard  even  more  convenient 
than  those  of  his  uncle.  They  are  fa- 
mous for  accuracy.    . 

Bertoli,  Giovanni  Domenico,  count 
of;  bom,  in  1676,  at  Moreto,  in  Friuli ;  the 
patriarch  of  Aquileia,  a  place  where 
many  antiquities  existed,  of  whidi  nobody 
had  taken  notice.  The  inhabitants  had 
even  been  in  the  habit,  for  a  long  time, 
of  building  their  houses  with  ruins  and 
remains  of  art  To  prevent  further  de- 
struction, B.,  in  conjunction  with  other 
men  of  learning  and  taste,  bought  all  the 
ancient  marbles  whidi  were  excavated. 
Muratori  and  Apostolo  Zeno  encouraged 
him  in  his  antiquarian  researches  and 
publications.  B.  died  in  1758.  His  most 
important  work  is  Le  •^ntichUh  di  Aqmlfja 
pr^eene  t  Mtcre,*  Venice,  1739,  fi>l.  Some 
of  his  treatises  are  to  be  fbund  in  the  col- 
lection of  P.  Calogera;  others  in  the  me- 
'uouis  of  the  So€mUl  (MwiAaria  at  Flor- 
ence. 

Bsi^Toir,  Heniy  Montan ;  son  of  Peter 
Berton,  who,  when  director  of  the  opera 
at  Paris,  induced  Gluck  and  Piccini  to 
come  to  Paris.  B.  was  bom  Dec.  17, 
1767,  in  Paris,  and  formed  himself  under 
the  great  masters  Gluck,  Piccini,  Paesi- 
oUo'and  BacchinL  When  19  years  old, 
he  first  appeared  before  the  public,  as  a 
composer,  m  the  CbfteeH^ptnieiie/.  When 
the  conservatory  was  established,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  harmony.  In  1807, 
be  was  made  director  of  the  Ituian  opera, 
and  afterwards  leader  of  the  choir  [ehtf 
ductoii)  at  the  great  imp^ial  opera.  He 
was  afterwards  employea  in  Russia  by  die 
emperor,  but  soon  retvfned  to  France. 
His  most  ihmous  opera  is  Mnt  Rtmt  it 
Gokondt.  His  Mcniano  and  St^/Aame^ 
also,  are  distinguished. 


BxRTiu2fi>,  Hemi  Gnlienf  oocmt ;  gen- 
end  of  division,  aid-de^camp  of  Nwoleon, 
ffrand  marshal  of  the  palace,  &c ;  nmous 
tor  bis  attachment  to  Nt^leon,  whom  he 
and  his  fiunily  vc^untanly  accompanied 
to  St  Helena.  He  was  bom  of  parents 
in  the  middle  ranks  of  life,  entered  the 
military  service,  distinguished  himself  in 
the  corps  of  engineers,  and  rose  to  the 
post  of  general  of  brigade.  In  the  camp 
at  Boulogne,  in  1804,  Napoleon  had  oc- 
casion to  become  acquainted  with  his 
worth.  From  that  time  B.  was  viith  him 
in  all  his  campaigns,  signaling  himself 
every  where,  especially  at  Austeriitz, 
where  he  was  one  of  the  emperor^s  aides- 
de-camp.  In  1806,  he  took  Spandau^  a 
fortress  about  6  or  7  miles  fix>m  Berhn, 
afler  an  attack-  of  a  few  dajrs ;  and,  in 
1807,  contnbuted  to  the  victory  over  the 
Russians  at  Friedland,  and  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  enemy  by  his  masterly 
conduct  in  building  tWo  bridges  over  tho 
Danube,  after  the  &ttle  at  Aspem,  in  the 
war  of  1809  against  Austria.  '  He  distin- 
guished himself  equally  in  the  campaigns 
of  1812  and  1813,  particularlv  at  Lutzen 
and  Bautzen.  In  October,  1813,  he  de- 
fended several  important  posts  against 
superior  numbers,  and,  after  the  battle  of 
Leipaic,  in  which  he  defended  lindenau 
agam^t  Giulay,  conducted  the  retreat  in 
good  order.  After  the  battie  of  Hanau, 
he  covered  Mentz  till  the  armv  had  passed  ' 
the  Rhine.  He  took  part  in  the  campaign 
of  1814,  by  the  side  of  Napoleon,  whom 
he  accompanied  to  Elba,  returned  with 
him,  and  finally  shared  his  residence  in 
StHelena.  After  Napoleon's  death  (1821), 
he  returned  from  this  island  to  France. 

Bertuch,  Frederic  Justin,  bom  at 
Weimar,  in  1747,  since  1785  counsellor 
of  legation  in  the  service  of  the  duke 
of  Weimar,  has  done  much  in  several 
branches  of  literature  and  the  aits,  in  the 
study  of  which  he  has  been  enoiged  fi!om 
his  early  youth.  Heisprincmdlyknown, 
in  foreign  countries,  by  the  ueographical 
Institute  (Otomiphisches  insiUut)  which 
he  escabUiBhea  at  Weimar.  Hiis  society 
has  published  numerous,  maps,  and,  in 
connexion  vritii  the  periodical  paper  C^«. 
ographxKht  Epiuimmdmy  conducted  by 
BT.  and  others,  has  been  of  niuch  service 
to  geography.  B.,  together  with  Wiehmd 
and  Seh(ktz,  also  pnojeeted  dm  Mgemeine 
£rdenctfurzetNciur,  which'  now  appears  at 
Halle  on  the  Saale.  In  1817,  he  began 
the  OppowiHonMdty  which  wassupprened 
by  ffovenmient  in  1830. 
Bbkvic,  Charles  Clement,  one  of  the 
disringnfrfied    eagraveis    of   the 
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Fseacb  sehool,  bora  at  Paris  in  1756^ 
studied  bis  art  under  George  WiJie,  and 
may  be  coosddered  bia  most  eminent 
uupil.  The  works  of  B.  are  among  tbe 
best  of  tbe  French  scho6]y  but  are  not 
numerous.  Tbe  most  celebrated  of  tbem 
is  tbe  fuU  length  figure  of  Louis  XYI^ 
after  a  picture  of  CaUot.  The  copies  ai^ 
veiy  rare  and  dear,  because  the  plate  was 
broken  to  pieces  in  the  revolutionaiv  tu- 
mults of  1793.  The  exactness  of  his 
drawing,  the  firmness  and  brilliancy  of 
bis  touch,  tbe  purity  and  oorrecmess  of 
bis  desigtt,  and  the  happiness  with  which 
he  tran^erred  to  his  plate  the  beauties  of 
the  original,  give  a  hiffh  character  to  his 
productions.    He  died  in  1822. 

Berwick,  James  Fitz- James,  duke  of, 
commanded  the  armies  of  England, 
France  and  Spain,  was  a  peer  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  as  well  as  a  grandee  of 
Spain,  and  was  knighted  by  the  sovereign 
of  each  of  these  countries.  He  was 
the  naiunl  son  of  the  duke  of  Yoric,  af- 
terwards king  James  II,  and  Arabella 
Churchill,  sister  of  the  duke  of  Marlbor- 
ough ;  was  bom  in  1670,  and  first  went 
bfj  the  name  of  Fit^-James.  He  received 
his  education  in  France,  and  served  his 
fiist  (Campaigns  in  Hungary,  under  Charles 
duke  of  IxHTsine,  seneral  of  Leopold  I. 
A  short  time  after,  Uie  £ng[tisb  revolution 
broke  out  B.  followed  ms  father  in  the 
expedition  against  Ireland,  and  was 
wounded  in  a  battle  in  1689.  He  after- 
wards served  under  Luxembui^,in  Flan- 
ders ;  in  1702  and  1703,  under  the  duke 
of  Burgundy ;  then  under  marshal  Villeroi ; 
and  was  naturalis^ed  in  France.  In  1706, 
he  was  made  marshal  of  France,  and  was 
sent  to  Spun,  where  he  gained  the  battle 
of  Almanza,  which  rendered  king  Philip 
V  again  master  of  Valencia.  In  1718 
and  1719,  however,  he  was  obliged  to- 
asrve  against  Philip  Y,  who,  firom  grati- 
tude to  the  nuusdal,  had'  taken  a  son 
of  his  into  his  service.  On  his  entrance 
'  into  the  Spanish  dominions,  he  wrote  to 
fan  son,  the  duke  of  Luria,  admonishing 
him  to  do  his  duty  to  his  sovereign.  At 
die  siege  of  Fhilipsbuiig,  in  1734,  his  life 
was  terminated  by  a  cannon  ball. 

BsAwioK-UFON^Twmi)  (aBCiently  2IV 
^eits);  a  town  of  Endand,  on  the  north 
or  Scotch  sidQ  of  the  Tweed,  withiga  half 
a  mile  of  its  confiuence  with  the  Geonan 
ocean.  It  is  a  county  of  itaelC  i»j[idariy 
fortified  with  walls,  bastLons  and  ditches : 
54  milas  a  E.  Edinburgh,  835  N.  W. 
London;  kn.9°W.;  lat.d5^47'N.;  pop. 
7746.  U  e^poits  com,  poik,  eggs  and 
llui  t«mi  has  bean,  of  kte, 


much  improvedf.and  the  stteels  aie  wail 

faved.  The  bridge  ovor  th^  Tweed  i» 
164  feet  long,  and  contains  6  archaiL 
The  barracks  can  accommodate  600  men. 
B.  sends  two  members  to  parliament,  and 
has  markets  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 
It  was  formerly  the  chief  town  in  the 
county  of  Berwick,  and  the  theatre  of 
many  sanguinary  conflicts  between  tbs 
English  and  Scottish  armies.  Both  na* 
tious  considering  it  a  fortress  of  great  in# 
portance,  the  town  and  its  neighborhood 
were  a  constant  scene  of  bloodmed.  Af- 
ter repeated  sieges,  it  was  finally  ceded  to 
England  in  the  year  1502 ;  and,  by  a  treaty 
between  Edward  VI  and  Maiy  queen  of 
Scotland,  it  was  declared  to  be  a  fi«e 
town,  independent  of  both  states.  Upon 
the  death  of  Elizabeth,  in  1603,  James  VI 
of  Scotland  was  proclaimed  at  B.  kinff 
of  Elnffland,  France  and  Ireland;  ana 
when  mat  monarch  entered  into  his  new 
dominions,  the  constituted  authorities  of 
the  town  received  him  with  every  dem- 
onstration of  jDy  and  respect  In  retum, 
the  king  confirmed  all  their  ancient  char* 
tera,  adding  many  privileges,  which  still 
remain  peculiar  to  the  town  and  its  lib- 
erties. The  pectiliar  privileges  of  B.,  and 
the  circumstance  that  it  was  once  inde- 
pendent of  England  and  Scotland,  are  tbe 
occasion  whyit  wasformeriv  thetustom  to 
extend  tbe  provisions  of  English  statutes 
to  B.by  i^e.  The  statute  30  Geo.  II, 
c  43,  provides,  that,  where  England  only 
is  mentioned  in  an  act  of  parliament,  tho 
same  shall  be  deemed  to  comprehend  tho 
dominion  of  Wales  and  the  town  of  & 

Bertl,  or  Emerald;  a  well-knowB^ 
species  in  mineralogy,  sometimes  massive* 
in  its  structure,  though  commonly  found 
crvstallized  in  regular,  six-sided  prisma 
often  deeply  striated  longitudin^iliy,  ana 
tenninated  at  one  or  botii  extremities  by 
a  rough,  imperfect  plane,  or,  more  rarely, 
by  a  very  flfl^  six-sided  pyramid,  of  which 
the  summit  ,is  replaced.  Its  ciystab.  are 
of  various  dimensions,  bein|[  from  batfan 
inch  to  upwards  of  a  foot  in  length,  and 
fiom  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  10  inches 
in  diameter.  The  kirger  crystals,  how- 
ever, are  inferior  to  the  smaller,  in  regard 
to  those  qualities  for  which  this  species  is 
esteemed.  The  lustre  of  tbe  beryl  *is 
vitreous;  its  color,  green,  paaaing  into 
blue,  ycUow  and  white.  The  brightest  of 
tjiese  cokrro  is  emerald  gieen,  which,  as  It 
is  nyrely  known  to  pass  inaensihly  into 
tbe  paler  hues,  has  been  made  the  bm^ 
of  a  distinct  apeeies  in  those  spedmens  In 
which  it  oocuri  under  the  name  of  ftnff^ 
aUL,  :  This  dlstiaction  of  species  la  ^oi 
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considered,  af  present,  as  well  founded; 
and  the  beryl  and '  emerald  are  looked 
upon  as  identical  by  most  mineralo^sts. 
It  is  translucent  or  transparent,  and  its 
hardness  enables  it'to  scratch  quartz.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  from  2.6  to  2.7.  It  is 
composed  of  silex,  68.35 ;  alumine,  17.60; 
glucine,  13.13 ;  oxyde  of  iron,  .72,  with  a 
trace  of-lime  and  oxyde  of  chrome. — ^The 
l)eryl  is  widely  diffused.  It  belongs  to  the 
l#imilive  rocks,  and  is  embedded  in  veins 
of  quartz  and  feldspar,  which  traverse 
granite  and  mica  slate.  It  is  also  found  in 
great  abundance  in  a  compact  ferruginous 
cldv  in  Daourla,  and  in  fractured  crystals 
and  rolled  masses  in  secondary  deposits, 
where  it  is  not  supposed'  to  have  had  its 
ori^n.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable' 
localities  of  beryl  are  found  in  Siberia, 
Limoges  in  France,  and  in  Maasachusetts, 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire  in  the  U. 
States.  The  deep-green  variety,  emerald, 
so  much  valued  as  a  gem,  comes  from 
Peru  and  Upper  Egypt :  a  few  fine  crys- 
tals have  also  been  obtained  fit)m  granite 
veins  at  Topsham  in  Maine. 

Berzelius,  James ;  bom  at  Linkioping, 
in  East  Gothland,  in  1779.  As  early  as 
1796,  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  and 
the  natural  sciences,  particularly  chemis- 
try, for  the  prosecution  of  which  he  has 
since  made  some  scientific  journeys.  He 
IS,  at  present,  professor  of  chemistry  and 
pharmacy,  secretary  of  the  royalracademy 
of  sciences  at.  Stockholm,  &c,  Charles 
XIV  (Bemadotte)  has  made  him  a  noble- 
man. He  has  done  much  towards  estab- 
lishing the  electro-chemical  system,  which 
at  present  prevails,  and  according  to 
which  no  chemical  process  can  take 
place  without  the  intervention  of  electri- 
city. He  has  enriched  chemistry,  which, 
in  our  times,  has  become  a  perfectly  new 
science,  by  t\ke  most  important  discoveries 
and  profound  works^  In  particular,  he 
has  distinguished  himself  by  researches 
into  the  laws  of  definite  proportions,  dis- 
covered bv  Richter,  and  has  proved  him- 
self one  of  the  best  chemical  analysts.  His 
system  of  mineralogy  is  founded  on  his 
chemical  principles.  Most  of  his  works 
have  been  translated  into  English  and 
French. 

Besancon  (in  old  German,  Btsanz); 
Ion.  6^  3^  E. ;  lat.  4T>  14'  N. ;  48  miles  fit)m 
Paris ;  a  laree,  old^ell-built  city,  much 
fortified  by  Louis  XlV;  was  transferred, 
by  the  peace  of  Nimwegen,  widi  Franche- 
Cfompt^  to  France ;  at  present,  is  the  chief 
^ce  of  the  sixth  mihtary  division ;  has 
29,000  inhabitants,  and  is  situated  in  the 
department  Doubs.     There  is  an  arch- 


bishop in  B.,  under  whom  are  the  bishops 
of  Autun,  Metz,  Nancy,  Strasbui^  ond 
Dijon.  The  academy  of  sciences  at  B. 
was  established  in  1752 :  there  is  also  here 
an  academy  of  fine  art8,aschobl  for  artil- 
lery, one  for  watch-makers,  containing  200 
pupils  and  a  fine  library,  besides  several 
.museums, -a  botanical  garden,  an  agricul- 
tural society,  &c.  B.  is  a  great  manu&c- 
turing  place.  It  was  called^  in  ancient 
times,  VisonHum,  and  was  a  fortified  place 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Ceesar,  who  orove 
fix>m  hence  the  Sequani.  Here  also  he 
conquered  Ariovistus.  Several  streets 
have  still  the  old  Roman  names.  The 
ruins  of  a  triumphal  arch  are  yet  to  bo, 
seen.  The  river  Doubs  divides  the  city 
into  two  parts,  the  upper  and  lower.  B. 
contains  ^300  houses,  8  churches,  8  hos- 
pitals, a  citadel,  &c.  The  former  univer 
sity  was  changed,  in  1801,  into  a  lyceum. 
It  is  the  chief  place  of  an  amndiisementf 
which  contains  93,211  inhabitants. 

Bessarabia  ;  since  the  peace  of  Bucha- 
rest, in  1812,  between  Tuikey  and  Russia, 
a  Russian  province,  between  45**  and  48^ 
N.  lat,  and  28^  and  31^  E.  Ion. ;  containing 
about  8800  square  miles  (according  to  some 
accounts,  more  than  double  this  amount), 
with  315,000  inhabitants;  situated  on  the 
Black  sea,  between  the  northern  arm  of 
the  Danube,  the  Pruth  and  the  Dniester 
B.  is  a  plain  country,  fertHe  in  grain,  but 
is  mostly  usedifor  the  pasturage  of  sheep 
and  horses.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are 
Walachians,  Gipsies  and  Tartars.  The 
capital  is  Chotzym,  a  fortress.  Bender, 
Ismail,  Ackerman  and  Kilia  Nova  are  also 
fortresses.  Kischenau,  the  seat  of  a  Greek 
bishop,  has  a  large  nursery  of  trees.  The 
population  has  bsen  much  increased  by 
colonists  fit)m  Poland,  Germany,  France, 
&c.<  These  amount  already  to  8300, 
mostly  Lutherans.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  troops  are  kept  in  B.  to  protect  the 
frontiers.  Many  mechanics  are  thus 
drawn  there  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
army. 

Bessel,  Frederic  William ;  considered 
by  many  the  best  astronomical  observet' 
of  the  present  a^e;  has  been  professor  of 
astronomy  in  Konigsberg  since  1810;  was 
bom  in  Minden,  July .22, 1784;  entered,  at 
the  a^e  of  15  years,  one  of  the  first  com- 
mercial houses  in  Bremen.  The  mari- 
time intercourse  of  that  place  with  foreign 
countries  excited  in  him  an  inclination  for 
geography,  and  afterwards  for  the  science 
of  navigation,  and  induced  him  to  attempl 
the  acquisition  of  mathematical  knowl- 
edge from  books.  He  soon  passed  to 
astronomy,  and,  as  his  days  were  other- 
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oocupiedy  he  devoted  his  nigbta  to 
these  labors.  An  astronomical  'Work 
which  he  wrote  procured  him  the  ac- 

auaintance  of  Olbers  (q.  v.),  who,  from 
lat  time,  became  his  adviser.  In  1806, 
he  joined  Scr6ter  at  LiUenthal,  with  rec- 
ommendations fix)m  Olbers,  and  was  em- 
ployed for  four  years  ps  inspector  of  the 
instruments  belonging  to  the  university  of 
Gottingen.  From  thence  he  was  invited 
to  Konigsberg,  wh'iBre  he  built,  in  1812 — 
ISj  the  observatory,  which  is  a  monument 
of  the  scientific  enterprise  of  the  north  of 
Germany,  since  it  was  erected  when  Prus- 
sia was  almost  exhausted  by  war,  and 
Konigsberg  was  situated  on  the  great 
theahre  of  Napoleon's  operations  against 
Russia.  The  observations,  uninterrupted- 
ly continued  at  this  observatory,  arejpon- 
tained  in  5  vols.,  folio.  The  observatory 
of  Konigsberj^  was,  till  1819,  provided 
with  English  instruments,  when  the  min- 
istiy  supplied  it  with  the  means  of  pro- 
curing new  instruments,  made  by  Reich- 
enbacQ  (a.  v.),  of  the  best  woilcmanship. 
Besides  these  observations  and  separate 
treatises,  B.  published,  in  his  work  on 
the  comet  of  1807,  a  theory  of  the  dis- 
turbances of  these  celestial  bodies,  and 
Fundamenta  Astronamia  pro  an,  1755— a 
work  in  which  he  has  reduced  Bradley's 
observations,  and  given  their  results.  He 
treats  also  of  the  various  subjects  con- 
nectedvwith  these  observations,  namely, 
the  instruments  used  and  the  corrections 
to  be  made  in  them.  For  the  present 
period,  B.  has  endeavored,  by  his  own 
observations  and  a  strict  criticism  of  meth- 
ods and  instruments,  to  attain  the  necessary 
certainty.  Of  his  Astronomical  Observa- 
tions at  the  Observatory  of  Konigsberg, 
the  10th  No.,  from  Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31, 
1824,  appeared  at  Kdnigsberg,  1826. 

Betel  is  the  leaf  of  a  qlimbing  East 
Indian  plant  (piper-betel),  which  belongs 
to  the  same  tnbe  as  pepper,  and,  in  shape 
and  appearance,  is  not  much  unlike  ivy, 
but  is  more  tender,  and  full  of  juice. 
There  is  an  almost  mcredible  consump- 
tion of  betel  throughout  India,  and  other 
parts  of  the  East  The  inhabitants  chew 
It  almost  incessantly,  and  in  such  quantity, 
that  their  lips  become  quite  red,  and  their 
teeth  black— a  color  greatly  preferred  by 
them  to  the  whiteness  which  the  Europe- 
ans so  much  affect  They  carry  it,  in  lit- 
tle white  boxes,  about  their  persons,  and 
present  it  to  each  other,  by  way  of  com- 
pliment and  civility,  in  the  same  manner 
as  Europeans  do  snuff.  This  is  done  b^ 
the  women  as  well  as  by  the  men ;  and  it 
would  be  considered  an  offence,  if  those 
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to  whom  it  is  oiiered  should  refuse  to  ac 
cept  of  and  chew  it  The  leaves  are 
sometimes  used  alone,  but  much  more 
commonly  when  covered  with  a  kind  of 
Ume  made  of  sea-shell,  and  wrapped  roiind 
shoes  of  the  areca  nut,  the  fruit  of  the 
areca  palm,  of  the  size  of  a  small  egg,  and 
resemi^hng  a  nutmeg  deprived  of  its  husk* 

BETHAjfiA,or  Bethany  ;  a  village  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Olivet,  on  the  west  side, 
about  two  miles  east  of  Jerusalem,  where 
Lazarus  dwelt,  and  was  raised  from  the 
dead,  and  where  the  ascension  of  Christ 
is'  related  to  have  taken  place.  The 
house  and  grave  of  Lazarus  and  the 
house  of  Maiy  Magdalene  are  still  shown 
to  curious  travellers.  The  name  of  R 
was  sometimes  extended  to  the  whole 
tract  from  the  village  itself  to  Bethphage. 

Bethesda  ;  a  pool  in  Judea,  the  name 
of  which  signifies  Ju  vae  of  mercy.  In  the 
five  halls  or  porticos  near  it  many  patients 
lay  waiting,  according  to  the  account  of 
John  f  ch.  v),  for  the  moving  of  the  waters, 
to  bathe  in  it  AcconUng  to  the  opinion 
of  the  Jews,  an  angel  descended,  at  a  cer- 
tain time,  into  the  pool,  and  troubled  the 
water,  and  whoever  firat  entered  the  wa- 
ter, after  this  agitation,  was  cured.  This 
pool  ieems  to  have  been  composed  of  a 
red-colored  mineral  water,  which  received 
its  healing  power  fit)m  the  red  earth  at 
the  bottom.  If  the  healing  fountain,  after 
having  been  obstructed  for  a  time,  began 
to  bubble  up  anew,  and  the  patient  made 
use  of  it  before  the  motion  ceased,  it 
healed  his  disease. — To  lie  at  the  pool  of 
Betheadoyis  used  proverbially,  in  Grennany, 
in  speaking  of  the  theological  candidates  ■ 
who  are  waiting  for  a  benefice. 

Bethlehem  ;  tlie  birth-place  of  David 
and  Christ ;  a  village,  fonnerly  a  town,  in 
Palestine,  a  part  of  Syria,  in  the  pnchalic 
of  Damascus,  five  miles  from  Jerusalem, 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill  covered  with  vines 
and  ylive-trees,  which,  however,  is  not  the 
mount  of  OUves  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
An'aqueduct  conveys  water  from  the  hill 
to  the  village.  It  has  300  houses,  ajid 
2400  Greek  and  Armenian  inhabitants, 
who  make  wooden  rosaries  and  cnici- 
fixes,  mlaid  wi.'j  mother  of  pearl,  for  pil- 
grims; also  excellent  white  wine.  In  a 
rich  erotto,  furnished  with  silver  and 
crysttd  lamps,  under  the  choir  of  tlie 
church  of  a  co^ivent  in  this  village,  a 
trough  of  marble  is  shown,  which  is  said 
to  be  the  manger  in  which  Jesus  wai 
laid  after  his  birth.  There  are  th»e  con- 
vents there,  for  Catholics,  Greeks  and  Ar 
menians.  The  greatest  ornament  of  the 
place  is  the  stately  church  erected  by  the 
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•ttjpfun  Helena  over  the  place  where 
€hh&t  ifl  said  to  have  been  boro,  and 
hearing  her  name.  It  is  built  in  the  form 
of  a  crofle,  and  tlM  top  conunands  a  fine 
view  over  the  surrounding  oountiy.  Sev- 
eral spots  mentioned  in  the  Bible  are 
shown  ^ere. 

Bkthlehbh.  There  are  many  places 
in  the  U.  States  with  this  name.  One  of 
the  most  important  is  the  borou^  and 
post-town  in  Pfortbampton  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  Lehigh,  12  miles  S.  W. 
£a8ton,54N.N.W.  PhiladelphiA.  Pop- 
iiiation  in  1810, 1436 ;  m  1890,  I860.  It 
is  pleasantly  situated,  regularlv  laid  out, 
built  chiefly  of  stone,  and  inhabited  whol- 
U  by  Moravians,  who  have  a  bishop  there. 
B.  contains  two  academies,  one  for  young 
ladies,  and  aoiother  for  boys. 

BsTROTHHSNT,  in  law ;  a  mutual  prom- 
ise or  compact  between  two  parties,  by 
which  they  bind  tiiemselves  to  marry. 
The  word  imports  giving  one's  troth, 
i.  e.,  true  faith  or  promise.  Betrothment 
amounts  to  ;be  same  with  what  is  call- 
ed, 'by  civilians  and  canonists,  aponsalia 
or  espotuah,  sometimes  desponsatiani 
and,  by  the  French^JianfodUes,  Betroth- 
ment is  either  solemn  (made  in  the  face 
of  the  church),  or  private  (made  before 
wimesses  out  of  the  church).  According 
to  the  Roman  law,  betrothment  ought  to 
be  made  by  a  stipulation,  L  e.,  a  contract, 
>  in  which  one  binds  himself,  by  an  answer - 
to  a  question  put  to  hinr,  to  the  fulfilment 
of  a  contract.  As  betrothments  are  con- 
tracts, they  are  subject  to  the  same  rules 
as  other  contracts;  for  instance,  that  they 
are  valid  only  between  persons  whose  ca- 
pacity to  contract  is  recognised  by  laW; 
and  the  use  of  fraud,  violence  or  intimida- 
tion vitiates  the  contract.  The  consent 
of  both  parties,  of  course,  is  required. 
This  may  be  expressed  either  verbally,  or 
by  writing,  or  fay  action.  In  Germany, 
the  consent  of  the  parents  is  alwa^^  ne- 
cessary,^ if  the  parties  are  under  a^,^ot 
yet  sid  juris.  But  if  the  parents  withhold 
their  consent  unreasonably,  the  permis- 
sion of  the  judffe  is  allowed  to  sanction 
the  contract  If  the  opinions  of  the  pa- 
rents are  diverse,  the  law  gives  effect  to 
that  of  the  father.  Some  provincial  laws 
lequire'tlie  consent  of  Uie  relations,  and 
the  presence  of  witnesses.  Betrothments 
contracted  thds,  according  to  law,  are 
^Alled  sfonacdia  puiUca ;  others  are  called 
iponaedta  dandekina,  .  The  latter  are,  in 
#ome  places,  utterly  invalid ;  in  others,  on- 
ly purashable.  By  the  Gpmm<m  German 
law,  however,  they  are  valid  in  every  case 
in  which  consummation  or  consecration 


by  die  priest  Has  taken  place.  Th«  pa- 
rents, in  these  cases,  are  not  afiowed  to 
apply  for  a  dissolution  of  the  contract,  nor 
can  they  refuse  their  consent,  except  fbr 
highly  important  reasons.  PuMic  be- 
trothment mduces  the  oblisation  to  marry. 
In  case  of  refusal  to  complete  thecontract 
by  marriage,  the  injured  puny  is  flow- 
ed an  action  at  law  to  compel  it9  perform*- 
ance ;  but,  since  unhmty  maniages  are 
among  the  greatest  misfortunes,  the  means 
of  compulsion  applied  by  the  law  are 
never  great,  amounting  only  to  a  small ' 
fine,  or  a  ^ort  imprisonment  If  circum- 
stances take  place  wbich,  if  happening 
before  the  betrothment,  wodd  have  nece»-* 
sarily  prevented  it,  the  party  affected  by 
them  IS  allowed  to  recede  ffom  the  en- 
gaMn^nt,  and  the  modem  lavrs  allow 
only  an  action  for  damages.'  In  Germany, 
betrothment  generally  takeb  place  in  a' 
small  company  of  relations  and  friends. 
In  Russia,  it  was  once  binding  and  indis- 
soluble, like  marriage, 'but  is  now  a  mere 
form  accompanying  the  marriage  cere- 
mony. 

Betterbcen T  is  a  term  used,  in  some 
of  the  U.  States,  to  mgaifj  the  improve- 
ments nmde  on  lands  by  the  <?tcupant,  in 
building,  fencing,  dnuning,  &c. ;  and  the 
statutes  of  some  of  the  U.  States  provide, 
that  wha%  a  purchaser  conies  into  posses- 
sion under  what  he  supposes  to  be  a  good 
.  tide,  and  the  land  is  afterwards  recovered 
against  him  by  virtue  of  a  better  title,  in 
casehe-or^ose  under  whom  he  claims 
have  been  in  possession  of  it  a  certain 
number  of  years,  he  shall  be  entitled  to 
claim  against  the  owner  who  so  recovers 
possession  of  the  land,  the  value  of  the 
improvements  or  beHermerHs.  This  is  a 
very  equitable  provision  of  the  laws  in 
states  where,  as  in  many  parts  of  the  U. 
States,  titles  are  not  fuUy  established  and 
confirmed  by  a  long  period  of  possession, 
and  where,  in  newly-settled  territories,  the 
improvements  may,  in  a  few  years, 
amount  to  more  than  the  original  value 
of  the  land. 

Betterton,  Thomas,  a  eelebrated  act- 
or in  the  reign  of  Charles  It,  was  bom  in 
Westminster,  in  1635,  and  excelled  in 
Shakspeare's  characters  Of  Hamlet,  Othel- 
lo, Brutus  and  Hotspur.  In  1^,  he 
opened  a  new  play-house  in  Lincohi's- 
inn-fields,  but  did  not  succeed.  He  died 
in  1710,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
abbey.  He  wrote  the  Woman  made  a 
Justice,  "a  comedy ;  the  Amorous  Wid- 
ow, ar  the  Wanton  Wife',  Diocletian,  a 
dramatic  opera,  &c.  The  Unjust  Judge, 
or  Appius  and  Virginia^  a  tragedy,  wan 
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written  onginday  hy  Mr.  John*  Webster, 
ind  altered  by  R 

BvTTiRELLt,  Saverio,  ui  Italian  author, 
bom  at  Mantua,  ki  1718,  Btudled  there  and 
at  Bobffna,  under  the  Jesuits ;  entered,  in 
1736,  the  noFittate  of  this  order,  and 
^Alight,  from  1739  to  44,  beUes-lettres  at 
Brescia,  where  he  made  himself  known 
by  some  poems  composed  lor  the  use  of 
schools,  in  Bolo^a,  whece  he  studied 
theology,  he  continued  to  cultivate  his 
poetical  talents,  and  wrote  for  the  theatre 
of  the  c<rflege  his  tragedy  of  Jonathan. 
In  1751,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  direc- 
tion of  the  college  of  nobles  at  Parma. 
After  having  remained  there  eight  years, 
he  travelled  in  France  and  GJermany,  and 
returned  to  Verona,  where  he  remained 
till  1767,  engaged  in  preaching  and  in- 
struction. After  the  suppression  of  the 
Jesuits,  in  1773,  he  returned  to  his  native 
city,  where  he  resumed  his  literary  la- 
bora  with  renewed  ze)&l.  He  published 
several '  works,  among  which  some  were 
intended  (or  ladies;  as,  his  Correspond- 
ence between  two  Ladies,  his  Letters  to 
Lesbia  on  Epigrams,  and  likewise  his 
Twenty-four  Dialogues  on  Love.  He  be- 
-  gan,  in  1799,  a  complete  edition  of  his 
works  (Venice,  1801, 12  vols.  12mo.)  He 
preserved  the  cheerfulness  and  serenity 
of  his  spirit  to  the  age  of  90  years,  and 
died  in  1808,  with  the  composure  of  a 
pnilosopher,  and  the  devotion  of  a  Chris- 
tian. Besides  his  works  already  men- 
tioned, we  cite  h^s  DeW  Entusiasmo  dette 
belle  Ard,  Risorgimento  neg-2i  Studj,  neUe 
JirU  e  ne'  Cos/ums  dopo  t/  MSUe  (3  vols.), 
a  superficial  work,  which  is,  however,  not 
destitute  of  new  and  just  views.  -  The 
Lettere  dieei  di  f^tr^iUo  agli  Arcadx  at- 
tracted great  attention.  The  ideas  ex- 
pressed in  this  work  of  the  two  great 
names  of  Italian  poetry,  particular^  of 
Dcinte,  involved  him  in  many  contests. 
His  PitesU  (3  vols.)  contain  7  poemeHH^  16 
letters  in  bfenk  verse,  sonnets,  ccafaom^ 
d&c.  Although  this  collection  does  not 
riiow  any  great  poetical  power,  yet  it  is 
always  elegant  and  ingenious.  It  is 
preceded  by  a  treatise  on  Italiaj^  po- 
etry. 

Bet,  among  the  Turks,  signifies  a  goi^ 
emor  of  a  town,  seaport  or  small  district 
The  Turks  write  the  word  beg.  (q.  v.) 
(See  also  Be^^erbeg.) 

Beza  (properly,  at  Beze),  Theodore;  next 
to  Calvin,  the  most  distinguished  for  genius 
and  influence  among  the  preacher^  of  the 
Calvinistio  church  in  the  16th  century. 
Bom  of  a  noble  family  at  Vezelay,  in  Bur- 
gundy, June  34, 1519 ;  educated  in  Ofieans, 


under MelchiorVohnar,  a  German  i^olo  • 

Sr  devoted  to  the  reformation ;  and  early 
nlliar  with  the  andentclassical  titerature, 
he  be<;ame  knovm,  at  the  age  of  20  years, 
as  a  Latin  poet,  by  his  petulant  and  wittv 
Jinemliia  (a  coQectton  of  poems  of  which 
he  vvas  afterwards  ashamed).  In  1539,  he 
was  made  a  licentiate  of  law,  and,  in  the 
same  year,  invited  bv  his  ftmily  to  Paris 
He  received  from  his  uncle  the  reversion 
of  his  valuable  abbev  Froidmond,  and 
lived  on  tlie  income  of  two  benefices  and 
the  property  which  he  had  inherited  from 
a  brotlier.  His  habits,  at  this  .time,  were 
dissipated.  His  handsome  figure,  his  tal- 
ent^ and  bis  connexion  with  the  most 
distinguished  families,  opened  to  him  the 
most  splendid  prospects.  But  a  clandes- 
tine marriage,  m  1543,  recalled  him  from 
his  excesses,  and  a  dangerous  illness  con- 
firmed the  intention,  which  he  had  formed 
at  Orleans,  of  devotinc  himself  to  the  ser- 
vice of  tlie  reformed  church ;  so  that,  after 
his  recovery,  he  forsook  all  the  advan- 
tages of  his'situation  in  Paris,  and  repair- 
ed, with  his  wife,  to  Geneva,  in  1547. 
Soon  after,  lie  accepted  a  professorKhip  of 
the  Greek  language  at  Lausanne.  Dur- 
ing the  10  years  of  his  continuance .  in 
this  ofiice,  he  wrote  a  tragi-comic  drama, 
in  French, — the  Sacrifice  of  Abraham, — 
which  was  received  with  much  approba- 
tion ;  delivered  lectures  (which  were  nu- 
merously attended)  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  and  the  Episdes  of  Peter  (which 
served  as  the  basis*  of  his  Latin  transla- 
tion of  the  N^w  Testament,  of  which  he 
afterwards  published  several  editions,  al- 
ways with  improvements) ;  finished  Ma- 
rot's  translation  of  the  Psalms  in  French 
verse ;  and  obtained  to  such  a  depee  the 
confidence  of  the  Swiss  Calvinists,  that 
he  was  sent,  in  1558,  on  an  embassy  to 
the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  to  ob- 
tain their  intercession  at  the  Frencli  court 
for  the  release  of  the  Huguenots  impris- 
(Hied  in  Paris.  In  the  foUowing  year,  his 
went  to  Geneva  as  a  preacher,  and,  soon 
after,  became  a  professor  (^theology,  and 
the  most  active  assistant  of  Calvin,  to 
whom  he  had  ahready  reconimended  him- 
self by  several  worics  (on  the  punishment 
of  heretics  by  the  magistrate,  the  vindica- 
tion of  die  burning  of  Servetus,  and  some 
violent  controversial  writings  on  the  doc- 
trine of  predestination  and  the  .commun- 
ion, against  Castatio,  Westphal  and  Heas- 
huss).  His  talents  for  negotiation  were 
now  often  put  in  requisition  by  the  Cal- 
vinlsts.  He  vnis  sent  to  the  court  of 
Antliony,  king  of  Navarre,  at  Nerac,  to 
obtain  the  toleration  of  the  French  Hti 
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fuenots,  and,  at  his  desire,  He  appeared, 
561,  at  the  religious  conference  at  Fois- 
sy,  where  he  spoke  in  behalf  of  his  party 
with  a  boldness,  presence  of  mind  and 
energy,  wliich  gained  him  the  esteem  of 
the  French  court  He  often  preached  in 
Paris  before  the  queen  of  Navarre  and 
tlie  prince  of  Oond6;  also  in  the  suburbs. 
At  tlie  conferen»'e  of  St  Germain,  in  15G2, 
he  spoke  stronely  against  the  worship  of 
images,  and,  aner  tlie  commencement  of 
the  civil  war,  accompanied  the  prince  of 
Cond^  as  chaplain,  and,  on  the  capture 
of  the  prince,  joined  the  admiral  Co- 
ligny.  After  die  restoration  of  peace,  be 
returned  to  Geneva,  in  1563,  where;  be- 
sides discharemg  the  duties  of  his  offices, 
he  continued  to  -engage  in  theolo^cal 
controversies  in  support  of  the  Calvimsts ; 
and,  after  Calvin's  death,  in  1564,  became 
his  successor,  and  was  considered  tlie  first 
theologian  of  this  church.  He  presided  in 
the  synods  of  the  French  Colvmists  at  La 
Rochelle  (1571)  and  at  Nismes  (1572), 
where  he  opposed  Morel's  proposal  for 
the  alteration  of  clerical  discipline  *,  wns 
sent  by  Cond6  (1574J  to  the  court  of  the 
elector  palatine ;  ana,  at  the  religious  con- 
ference at  Montpellier  (1586),  opposed  the 
theologians  of  Wiirtemberg,  particularly 
James  Andreas.  At  the  a^  of  69  years, 
he  married  his  second  wife  (1588),  and 
still  continued  to  repel,,  with  the  power 
of  truth  and  wit,  the  attacks  and  calum- 
nies which  his  enemies,  apostatized  Cal- 
vinists  (such  as  Volsec),  Lutherans,  and 
particularly  ifye  Jesuits,  heaped  upon  him. 
Tliey  reported,  in  1597,  that  he  had  died, 
and  returned  before  his  death-  to  the 
Cadiolic  faith.  B.,  how  78  years  old,  met 
his  assailants  in  a  poem  full  of  youthful 
enthusiasm,  and  resisted,  in  the  same  year, 
the  attempts  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales  to 
convert  him,  and  the  alluring  ofters  of  the 
pope.  In  1600,  he  visited  Henry  IV,  in 
the  territory  of  Gene^-a,  who  presented 
him  with  500  ducats.  After  having  en- 
jojred  excellent  health  during  almost  his 
wliole  life,  he  died,  Oct  13,  1605,  of  old 
age.  By  a  rifforous  adherence  to  the 
principles  of  Calvin,  in  whose  spirit  he 
oresided  over  the  church  of  Geneva,  he 
lad  become  the  chief  of  his  party,  and 
3Eyoyed  for  40  years  the  reputation  of  a 
patriarch,  without  whose  approbation  no 
important  step  was  taken.  In  order  to 
preserve  tlie  unity  and  pennanenc3r  of 
his  church,  he  sacrificed  his  own  opinions 
to  the  established  dogmas  of  Calvin,  and 
rendered  the  most  important  services  by 
his  various  erudition,  his  constant  zeaJ, 
nis  active  spirit,  his  brilliant  eloquence, 


and  even  by  the  impression  of  his  perscm- 
al  appearance,  whicn  age  made  stui  more 
striking.  He  defended  his  doctrines  vnth 
ability  and  enthusiasm,  and  often  with 
merciless  severity  and  obstinacy.  Among 
lus  many  works,  his  exe^dc  virritings, 
and  an  able  and  correct  Histoiy  of  Cal- 
vinism in  France,  firom  1521  to  63,  which  is 
ascribed  to  him,  are  still  much  esteemed. 
His  correspondence  with  Calvin  is  to  be 
ibund  in  the  ducal  library  at  Gotha.  A 
catalogue  of  his  works  is  given  by  Antho- 
ny la  Faye,  who  has  written  an  account 
of  his  life. 

Bezant  ;  round,  flat  pieces  of  pure 
gold,  without  any  impression,  supposed 
to  have  been  the  current  coin  of  Byzan- 
tium. This  coin  was  probably  introduced 
into  coat-armor  by  the  crusaders.  Doc- 
tor Henry,  m  his  History  of  England,  es- 
timates its  value  at  9s.  4AcL  sterling.  The 
gold  offered  by  the  king  of  England  on 
the  altai*,  at  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany  and 
the  Purification,  is  called  bezant. 

B£Z0AR  (Persian,  pozor,  a'  goat,  or  p<»- 
ztuhar^  against  poison) ;  a  concretion  or 
calculus,  of  an  orbicular  or  oval  form,  met 
with  in  die  bodies  of  various  animals. 
These  substances  are  found  in  the  stom- 
ach, gall-bladder,  salivary  ducts,  and 
pineal  eland,  but  especially  in  the  intes- 
tines of  certain  animals  of  the  order  rumi' 
nantia.  They  were  formerly  celebrated 
for  their  supposed  medicinal  virtues,  and 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  coun- 
tries from  which  they  came,  or  the  ani- 
mals in  which  they  were  found.  They 
were  considered  as  highly  alexipharmic ; 
so  much  so,  that  other  medicines,  suppoft- 
ed  to  possess  the  same  virtues,  obtained 
.the  name  of  bezoardica.  So  efficacious 
were  tliese  once  thought,  that  they  were 
eagerly  bought  for  10  times  their  weight 
in  gold.  Besides  beiuff  taken  intemaUy, 
they  were  worn  around  the  neck,  as  pre- 
servatives from  contagion.  For  this  pur- 
pose, it  is  said,  that  in  Portugal  it  vms 
customary  to  hire  them  at  the  price  of 
about  10  shillings  per  day.  On  analysis, 
these  substances  are  found  to  contain,  for 
the  most  part,  bile  and  resin.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  add,  that  the  accounts  of  their 
extraordinary  virtues  must  now  be  con- 
sidered as  totally  fabulous. — A  strange  ori- 
gin was  assigned  to  the  bezoar  by  some 
of  the  old  natumlists.  The  Oriental  stags, 
when  oppressed  with  age  and  infinuity, 
were  said  to  feed  upon  serpents,  which 
restored  their  youthiul  vigor.  To  coun- 
teract the  poison  which  by  this  meanw 
was  absorbed  into  their  system,  they 
plunged  into  some  running  stream,  leav. 
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ing  tbek  heads  oofy  above  water.  In 
this  situatioiiy  a  yiscous  fluid  distilled 
from  their  eyes,  which  was  iDduFsted  By 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  formed  the  be- 
zoar.— The  great  value  of  the  bezoar  at 
one  time  gave  birth  to  many  imitations 
of  it,  azid  various  tests  have  been  proposed 
to  detect  the  artificial  stones.  The  fol- 
lowing cruel  and  absurd  one  is  ffiven  by 
Clusius: — ^Thread  a  needle,  and  draw  the 
thread  through  ai  leaf  plucked  from  a  yew- 
tree  ;  then  pass  the  needle  through  a  dog's 
foot,  and  leave  tlie  thread  in  the  wound ; 
when  the  dog  becomes  convulsed,  and 
appears  dyings  mix  some  scrapings  of  be- 
zoar with  water,  and  moisten  the  auimaPs 
mouth  with  it ;  if  he  recover,  the  stone  is 
geouine.  Simpler  methods,  perhaps,  are, 
immersion  in  worm  water,  which  neither 
loses  its  own  color,  nor  diminishes  the 
weight  of  tlie  bezoar :  or  rubbing  it  over 
paper  smeared  with  chalk  or  quick-lime ; 
the  eenuine  stone  leaves  a  yellow,  hue  on 
the  first,  a  green  one  on  the  last. 

BtA ;  a  name  given  by  the  Siamese  to 
those  small  shells  which  are  called  cow* 
rits  throughout  almost  all  the  other  parts 
of  the  East  Indies.    (See  Cowries,) 

BiAGioLi,  Josaphat;  a  learned  Italian 
linguist  at  Paris.  Before  the  invasion  of 
Inuy,  by  die  joint  forces  of  Austria 
and  Russia,  in  1798,  he  was  professor  of 
Greek  and  Latin  literature  at  die  univer- 
sity of  Urbino.  As  B.  had  shown  him- 
self a  friend  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  he 
took  refiige  in  Paris,  and  was  appointed 
professor  of  Italian  hterature  at  a  onfta- 
neuMj  and  delivered  lectures  before  a 
splendid  audience.  He  is  the  editor  of 
the  Leitere  del  Card,  BenHvoglio  (Paris, 
1808 — 12),  and  author  of  a  Qrommaire 
rauonnie  de  la  Lomgiie  Balienne  h  V  Usage 
des  Ftangois,  suivie  d^itn  TraiU  de  la  Po- 
hU  Malienne  (Paris,  1809],  which  obtained 
the  approbation  of  the  French  institute, 
and  has  passed  through  four  editions.  Ho 
has  also  prepared  a  (h-ammatica  raeionata 
ddla  lAngtia  Francese  aW  Uso  de^^  Bali' 
ani  (1812).  His  edition  of  the  Divina 
Ctmmtdia  delDarUe  Mgkieri  (Paris,  1818, 
3  vols.),  for  the  correctness  of  the  text 
and  the  excellence  of  the  commentary,  is 
bekl  in  great  esteem ;  but  it  has  also  con- 
tributed to  the  propagation  of  many  new 
errors  relating  to  Dante,  partly  fh>m  the 
editor's  violent  spirit  of^  opposition  to 
Lombard!.  It  obtained  the  honor  of  be- 
ing reprinted  in  Italy  (Milan,  1820, 16mo.| 
B.  has  published,  at  Paris,  Petrarca,  ana 
the  poems  of  Michael  An^elo  BUonarotu, 
with  a  commentary  similar  to  that  of 
Dante,  and  is  now  occupied  witfi  the 
8* 


composition  of  an   Italian-French  and 
French-Italian  dictionary. 

BiAKCRiNi*,  Francesco,  bom  at  Verona, 
1662,  studied  mathematics,  physics,  anat- 
omy and  botany,  at  first  under  the  Jesuits, 
afterwards  (1680V  ait  Padua..  He  was  in- 
tended for  the  Clerical  profession,  repair- 
ed to  Rome,  and  there  applied  himself  to 
jurisprudence,  but  continued  at  the  same 
time  the  study  of  experimental  physics, 
astronomy,  &c.,  as  well  as  of  Greek,  He- 
brew, &c.  Antiquities  also  became  one 
of  his>favorite  studies.  He  passed  whole 
days  amidst  ancient  monuments,  wa^ 
present  at  all  the  excavations  in  search  of 
them,  visited  all  the  museums,  and  made 
drawings  of  the  remains  of  antiquity  with 
as  much  taste  as  skill.  At  the  death  of 
Innocent  XI,  cardinal  Ottoboni.  ascend- 
ed the  papal  throne  under  the  name 
of  .Alexander  Villi  and  bestowed  on  B.  a 
rich  benefice,  with  the  appointment  of  tu- 
tor and  libisrian  to  his  nephew,  the  cardi- 
nal Pietro  Ottoboni.  Pope  Clement  XI 
also  patronised  him,  and  appointed  him 
secretary' to  the  commission  employed  in 
the  correction  of  the  calendar.  *  B.  was 
commissioned  to  draw  a  meridian  in  the 
cliurch  of  St.  Maria  degli  ,^njffelij  and  to 
erect  a  sun-dial.  He  successmlly  accom- 
pUshed  this  difficult  undertaking,  witii  the 
assistance  of  Maraldi.  Being  on  a  tour 
through  France,  Holland  and  England, 
he  formed  the  idea  of  drawing  a  meridian 
in  Italy  from  one  sea  to  the  other,  in  imi- 
tation of  that  which  Cassini  had  drawta 
through  France.  He  was  occupied  eight 
vears  at  his  own  expense  in  that  work ; 
but  other  employmenta^ithdrew  his  at- 
tention from  it, and  it  remained  unfinished.^ 
He  concluded  his  career  with  two  impor- 
tant works  (1727),  on  the  planet  Venus  and 
on  the  Sepulchre  of  Augustus.  He  died  in 
1729.  A  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory  in  the  cathedral  at  Verona.  He 
united  the  most  extensive  learning  with 
modesty  and  the  most  amiable  manners. 

Bias  ;  son  of  Teutamus;  bom  at  Priene, 
one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Ionia,  about 
570  B.  C.  He  was  a  practical  philoso- 
pher, studied  the  laws  of  his  country,  and 
employed  his  knowledge  in  the  service 
of  nis  friends ;  defenmng  them  in  the 
courts  of  justice,  or  settling  their  disputes. 
He  made  a  noble  use  of  his  wealth.  His 
advice,  that  the  lonians  shoiild  fly  before 
the  victorious  Cyrus  to  Sardinia,  was  not 
followed,  and  die  victory  of  the  army  of 
Cyrus  confirmed  the  correctness  of  his 
opinion.  The  inhabitants  of  Priene,  when 
besieged  by  Mazares,  resolved  to  abandon 
the  city  with  their  property.    On  tiiis  oc  • 
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caaion,  R  replied  to  one  of  bis  fi^w- 
citizens,  who  expreased  his  aatoniahinent 
ih^t  be  made  no  prepantiona  for  bia  de- 
parture,—** I  carry  evcay  thmg  with  roe." 
13.  remained  in  bia  native  country,  where 
be  died  at  a  very  advanced  age.  ms  coun- 
trymen buried  him  with  splendor,  and  hon- 
ored his  memory.  Some  of  his  sayings  and 
prdicepts  are  yet  preserved.  He  was  num- 
bered among  the  seven  sages  of  Greece. 

BiBBiENA,  Fernando;  a  painter  and 
architect  His  fiither,  Giovanni  Maria 
Galli  (a  less  distinguished  painter  and 
architect),  named  his  son  B,  from  his  na^ 
dve  town  in  Tuscany.  The  son  was  bom 
at  Bologna,  1657.  Carlo  Cignani  (q.  v.) 
directed  bis  studies.  R  was  afterwards 
invited  to  Barcelona.  The  duke  of  Par- 
ma subsequentlv  made  him  director  of  bis 
theatres.  Charles  VI  afterwards  invited 
him  to  Vieima.  Several  beautiful  build- 
ings were  erected  in  Austria  from  bia 
plans.  In  his  tlieatrical  painungs,Jie  has 
continued  the  vicious  style  of  Borromini 
and  otiiers.  His  writings  display  extent 
and  accuracy  of  knowledge.  When  con- 
siderably advanced  in  Ufe,  his  weak  sight 
prevented  him  from  painting,  and  be 
'  occupied  himself  with  tne  revision  of  his 
works,  which  he  published  anew  at  Bo- 
logna, 1725  and  1731,  in  2  vols.;  the  first, 
under  the  title  Direxumi  a'  giovani  iSSfu- 
dcnJti  nd  Diaegno  deU  ArchiUttura  cwUe : 
in  the  seconci^  he  treats  of  perspective. 
He  finally  became  blind,  and  died  1743. 
His  three  sons  extended  their  father's  art 
through  all  Italy  and  Germany.  Antonio 
succeeded  to  his  father's  place  at  the  court 
of  the  emperor^harles  VI.  Giuseppe 
died  at  Beriin,  and  Alessandro  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  elector  palatine.  A  collection 
of  J^.'s  decorations  has  been  published  at 
Augsburg. 

Bible  ;  a  hook,  from  the  Greek  /3i|3Xof, 
which  signifies  the  soft  bark  of  a  tree,  on 
which  the  ancients  wrote.  The  collection 
uf  the  Sacred  Writings,  or  Holy  Scriptures 
of  the  Christians,  is  called  the  BtbU,  or 
the  Book,  by  way  of  excellence.  Some 
of  these  writings,  which  are  also  received 
by  the  Jews  as  the  records  of  their  faith, 
are  called  the  (Hd  T^Hamenty  or  unrUvngs 
of  the  old  oovenaiU,  because  the  Jewish 
religion  was  represented  as  a  compact  or 
covenant  between  God  and  the  Jews,  and 
the  Greek  word  for  covenant  (itaB^Kn)  signi* 
fies  also  loH  yriUy  or  tesfammt.  The  same 
figure  ^as  applied  to  the  Christian  religion, 
'  which  was  considered  as  an  extension  of 
tiie  old  covenant,  or  a  covenant  between 
God  and  the  whole  human  race.  The 
sacred  writings  peculiar  to  the  Christiana 


are,  dierefbre,  called  tlie  Sar^hmt  qf  ike 
Mtff  TuUjuMnL  (See  TuUanent.)  The 
order  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
as  they  are  arranged  in  the  editions  of  the 
Latin  version,  ouled  the  Vuigaie  (q.  v.), 
according  to  the  decree  of  the  council  of 
Trent  (seas.  4),  is  as  iUlows: — Genesis, 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  NumbdnL  Deuterono- 
my, Joshua,  Judges  and  Ruth ;  I  Samuel, 
or  I  Kings;  II  Samuel,  or  II. Kings;  I 
Kings,  oUierwise  called  III  Kings;  II 
Kings,  otherwise  called  lY  Kinp;  I  E^ 
dras  (as  it  is  called  in  the  Septuagmt  (q.  v.) 
^d  Vulgate),  or  Ezra;  II  Esdras,  or  (as 
we  call  It)  Nebemiab;  *Tobit,  *Judith, 
Esther,  Job,  Psalms,  Proveriiw,  Ecclesi- 
astes,  SoM  of  Solomon,  *TfaeBook  of 
Wisdom,  ^Ecclesiasticus,  Isaiah,  Jeremi- 
ah and  *Baruch ;  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Hosea, 
Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Nabum  (which,  in 
our  editions,  is  placed  after  Micab  and 
before  Habakkuk),  Jonah  (which  we  place  . 
after  Obadiah),  Micab,  Habakkuk,  Zeph- 
aniah,  Haggai,  Zpchariah,  Malaclii,  *I 
Maccabees  and  *II  Maccabees.  (Those 
to  which  an  asterisk  is  prefixed  are,  by 
Protestants,  considered  apocryphal,  q.  v.) 
The  books  received  by  the  Jews  were 
divided  by  Ezra  into  three  classes: — 1. 
The  Law,  contained  in  the  Pentateuch, 
(q.v.)  or  i&\e  books  of  Moses.  2.  The 
Prophets,  coniprising  Joshua,  Judges  and 
Rutli,  I  and  II  Samuel,  I  and  .II  Kings,  I 
and  II  Chronicles,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah  and 
Lamentations,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  the  12  nii- 
norpropbets,  Ezra,  Nehemiah and  Esther. 
3.  The  Cetubim,  or  Hagiographa,  that  is, 
hohf  tmiHn^  containing  the  Psalms,  the 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes  and  tde  Song  of 
Solomon.  These  books  were  written  in 
the  Hebrew  language  f q.  v.),  while  those 
which  are-  rejected  mm  the  canon  as 
apocryphal  bv  the  Protestants,  are  (bund 
only  in  Greek  or  Latin.  The  books  of 
Moses  were  deposited,  according  to  the 
Bible,  after  his  death,  in  the  ta^macle, 
near  the  ark:  the  other  sacred  writings,  it 
is  fiirther  said,  were  successively  deposit- 
ed in  the  same  place,  as  they  were  written. 
After  the  building  of  the  temple,  they 
were  removed  by  Solomon  to  that  edifice : 
on  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, the  autogmphs  probably  per- 
ished, but  numerous  copies  were  preserv- 
ed, as  is  inferred  from  allusions  in  writers 
subsequent  to  the  Babylonish  captivity 
It  is  generally  admitted,  that  the  canon  of 
the  Old  Testament  was  settled  soon  after 
the  retain  from  Babylon,  and  the  re€stab- 
lishment  of  the  Jewish  religion.  This 
work  was  accomplished,  according  to  the 
traditions  of  the  Jews,  by  Ezra,  with  the 
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I  of  the  gteat  synagogae,  who 
coUocted  and  compared  as  many  copies 
as  could  be  found.  From  this  collation  a 
corre^  edition  of  the  whole  was  prepared, 
with  the  exception  of  the  writings  of  Ezra, 
Malachi  and  Ne)iemiah,  which  were  add-* 
ed  by  Simon  the  Just  When  Judas 
Maccaftneus  repaired  the  temple,  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  Antiochus  Epipha- 
nes,  he  placed  in  it  a  correct  copy  or  the 
Hebrew  ^riptures,  whether  the  autograph 
of  Ezra  or  not  is  not  known.  This  copy 
iras  carried  to  Rome  by  Titus.  The 
division  into  chapters  and  verses  is  of 
modem  origin.  Cardinal  Hugo  de  Sancto 
Caro,  wbo  flourished  in  the  13th  century, 
having  divided  the  Vulgate  into  chap- 
ters, for  convenience  of  reference,  siini- 
.lar  divisions  were  made  in  the  Hebrew 
text  by  rabbi  Mordecai  Nathan,  in  the 
IStfa  century.  The  present  division  into 
raises  was  made  by  Athias,  a  Jew  of 
Amsterdam,  in  his  edition  of  1661.  The 
punctuation  is  also  the  work  of  modem 
•cholaisL  Biblical  critics  divide  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  Testament  into  the  Pen-. 
tateu'Ji,  or  five  books  of  Moses ;  the  his- 
,  toricat  bo<^s,  from  Joshua  to  Esther 
inclusive ;  the  doctrinal  or  poetical  books 
of  Job,  Psafans,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes  and 
the  Song  of  Solomon;  the  prophetical 
books. — The  most  esteemed  manuscripts 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible  are  those  of  the 
Spanish  Jews.  The  most  ancient  are  not 
more  than  seven  or  eight  centuries  old: 
die  fiimous  manuscript  of  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch,  in  the  possession  of  the  Sa- 
maritan's of  Sichem,  is  only  500  years  old : 
a  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  library  is 
thought  to  be  700  years  old :  one  in  the 
Vatican  is  supposed  to  have  been  written 
in  973.  In  some  manuscripts,  the  Masora 
(q.  V.)  is  added. — ^The  printed  editions  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible  are  very  numerous. 
The  eariiest  were  printed  in  Italy.  The 
first  edition  of  the  entire  Hebrew  Bible 
was  printed  at  Soncino,  in  1488.  .The 
Brescian  edition  of  14d4  was  used  by 
Luther,  in  making  bis  German  transla- 
tiOTL  The  editions  of  Athias,  a  Jew  of 
Amsterdam,  1661  and  1667,  are  much 
eateemed  for  their  beauQr  and  correctness  * 
Van  derHoogfat  followed  the  latter.  Doc- 
tor Kennicott  did  more  than  any  one  of 
018  predecesson  to  setde  the  Hebrew  text 
His  Hebrew  Bible  appeared  at  Oxfbrd,  in 
1776-^1780,  8  vols.,  folio.  The  text  is 
from  that  of  Van  der  Hooghc,  with  which 
630  MSS.  were  collated.  De  Rossi,  who 
pobliriied  a  sufmlement  to  Kennicott^ 
edition  (Parma,  1784—99,  5  vols.,  4to.), 
oollated  958  MSS.    The  German  Orien- 


talists,  Geseniua,  De  Wetssy  due;,  hi  fscttit 
times^have  done  veiy  mmch  towards  cor- 
rectixig  the  Hdbrew  text  The  eariiest 
and  most  fiunous  veraion  of  the  Old  Tes« 
tament  is  the  Septuagint,  or  Oi^ek  tmns- 
lation.  The  Syriac  veraion,  called  the 
PuddtOy  was  made  eariy  in  the  second, 
century.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  fidelity. 
The  Coptic  version*  was  made  from  the 
Septuagint,  some  time  before,  the  seventh 
cenmiy.  The  Gothic  version,  by  Ulphi- 
las,  was  also  made  fixim  the  Septuagint, 
in  the  fourth  century.  The  most  impor- ' 
tant  Latin  Version  is  the  Vulgate,  (For  an 
account  of  the  principal  polyglots,  see 
Po/ygtot)— The  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tamem  were  all  written  in  Gre^  unless 
it  be  true,  as  some  critics  suppose,  that 
the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew  was  originally 
written  in  Hebrew.  Most  of  these  wn- 
tinss  have  always  been  received  as  canon- 
ical; but  the  Episde  to  the  Hebrews,  by 
an  uncertain  author,  that  of  St  Jude,  the 
second  of  Peter,  the  second  and  third  of 
John,  aftd  the  Apocalypee  (^.  v.)  have 
been  doubted.  tkHKlbius  distin^ishes 
three  sorts  of  books  connected  with  the 
New  Testament: — 1.'  those  which  have 
always  been  unanimously  received,  name- 
ly, the  four  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tks,  13  Epistles  of  Paul,  the  first  Epistle 
of  Peter,  and  the  first  of  John :  2.  those 
which  were  not  received,  at  first,  by  all 
the  churches;  of  these,  some  which  nave 
been  already  mentioned,  though  at  first 
rejected  by  some  churches,  mive  been 
since  universally  received ;  others,  such  as 
the  Books  of  the  Shepherd,  the  Letter  of 
St  Barnabas,  the  two^  Episdes  of  St 
Clement,  have  not  been  generally  acknowl- 
edged as  canonical :  '3.  books  forged  by 
heretics,  to  maintain  their  doctrines ;  such 
are  the  Gospels  of  St  Thomas,  St.  Peter, 
&c.  The  oi  vision  of  the  text  of  the  New 
Testament  intQ  chapters  and  verses  was 
introduced  earlier  than  that  of  the  CNd 
Testament ;  but  it  is  not  precisely  known 
when,  or  by  whom.  -  (For  the  numerous, 
translations  of  the  Bible,  in  modem  times, 
see  the  article  BihU  iSbcteKe#,and  tiie  annual 
reports  of  these  s6cieties,  particularly  of  the 
British  and  foreign  Bible  society.)  In  Bib* 
lical  criticism,  the  Gennans  have^  without 
doubt,  done  more  than  anv  other  nation; 
and  we  ^ouhl  for  exceed  ouf  limits,  if 
we  were  to. attempt  an  enumeratk>n  of 
their  works  in  this  department  (See 
Wette,  Griesiodk,  Gesemusj  Schieiermachery 
MehadiB^  &c>--The  whole  Bible  was 
translated  into  Saxon  by  Bede,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eiffhth  century.  The 
first  English  translation,  by  an  unknown 
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handy  is  supposed  to  have  been  mad^ 
near  the  end  of  the  13th  century.  Wick- 
iif!e's  translation  of  the  entire  Bible  from 
the  Vulgate,  1380,  was  first  printed  1731. 
The  first  printed  edition  of  any  part  of  the 
Scriptures  in  English  was  a  translation  of 
the  New  Testament  firom  the  original 
Greek,  publislied  by  Tindal,  1526.  The 
whole  impression  was  bought  up  and 
burnt  Hy  tlie  bishop  of  London.  The 
authorized  version  now  in  use,  in  England 
and  America,  was  made  by  the  command 
of  James  I,  and  is  conunonly  called  kin^ 
Jojties^s  Bible*  Forty-seven  distinguished 
scholars  were  appointed  for  this  puzpose, 
and  divided  into  six  classes.  Ten  at  West- 
minster were  to  translate  to  the  -end  of 
II  Kings ;  eight  at  Cambridge  were  to 
finish  the  remaining  historical  books  and 
the  llaffiographa :  at  Oxford,*seven  were 
engaged  on  the  Prophets:  the  four  Gos- 
pels, Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  Apocalypse 
were  assigned  to  another  company  of 
eight  at  Oxford ;  and  the  Epistles  were 
allotted  to  a  company  of  seven  «t  West- . 
minster:  the  apocryphal  books  were  to  be 
translated  by  a  company  at  Cambridge. 
Each  individual  translated  all  the  books 
allotted  to  his  class.  The  whofe  class 
ttihk'  compared  all  the  translations,  and 
adopted  tne  readings  agreed  on  by  the 
majority.  The  book,  thus  finished,  was 
sent  to  each  of  the  other  classes.  This 
translation  occupied  three  years.  Copies 
were  then  sent  to  London,  one  firom  each 
of  the  above-named  places.  Here  a  com- 
mittee of  six,  one  fix)m  each  class,  review- 
ed the  whole,  wliich  was  last  of  all  revised 
by  doctor  Smith  and  doctor  Bilson,  bishop 
of  Winchester.  It  was  printed  in  1611. 
The  latest  and  most  complete  revision 
was  made  by.  doctor  Biayney,  Oxford, 
1769.  (For  an  account  of  the  German 
translation,  see  Lutkery  tind  Reformatum, 
As  a  general  book  of  reference,  relating  to 
the  literature  of  the  Bible,  Home's  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures 
may  be  consulted.  See  also  Harris's 
JSraiural  History  qfihe  Bible,) 

BihUf  Qtographf  of,  describes  Palestine, 
and  gives  an  account  of  the  Asiatic  coun- 
tries bordering  on  Palestine,  and  of  the 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  into  which 
Christianity  was  introduced,  during  the 
ugp  of  the  apostles.  The  sources  of  this 
ftcience  ai^  the  Scriptures,  the  writings  of 
Josephus,  the  geographical  authors  of 
antic^uity, — Strabo,  Ptolemy  and  Pompo- 
nius  Mela, — and  the  OnomcuHcon  Urbtum 
it  Locorvm  ScripttmB  Sacroy  written  by 
Eusebius,  bishop  of  Caesarea,  in  the  fourth 
centary,  in  Greek,  and  translated  by  Je- 


rome into  Latin.  Among  the  learned 
modems  who  have  cultivated  this  science, 
so  important  for  the  interpreter  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  are  Bachiene,  Wells,  and 
the  Dutchman  Ysbrand  of  Haraelsfeid. 
(See  Geographf.) 

Bible  Societies.  A  clergyman  of 
Wales,  whom  the  want  of  a  Welsh  Bible 
led  to  London,  occasioned  the  establish- 
ment of  the  British  and  foreign  Bible 
society,  which  was.  founded  in  London, 
March  7, 1804.  It  was  called  the  Bible 
society,  because  its  object  was  the  distri- 
bution of  the  Bible;  bntishy-hecBuee  its 
operations  were  first  directed  towards  the 
poor  of  Great  Britain ;  and  foreign^  be- 
cause it  proposed,  as  far  as  its  means  would 
permit,  to  send  Bibles,  in  all  languages;  to 
all  parts  of  the  .world.  The  Bibles  dis- 
tributed by  the  society  were  to  be  without 
additions  and  explanations,  in  order  to 
give  them  a  more  universal  circulation. 
In  the  same  year,  the  first  general  meet- 
ing was  held  iA  London,  which  unani- 
mously adopted  the  prq[>68ed  plan.  Loixl 
Teignmoutn  was  chosen  president,  and 
many  bishops,  lords  and  members  of  par- 
liament accented  the  ofiice  of  vice-presi- 
dent. In  1815,  4S4  similar  institutions 
had  been  formed  in  all  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  and  connected  witn  the  former  as 
a  parent  society,  to  support  it  with  pe- 
cuniary contributions,  and  to  receive,  in 
return,  a  supply  of  Bibles.  There  are, 
besides,  several  Bible  societies  among  the 
lower  class  of  people,  the  members  of 
which  pay,  weekly,  a  penny  or  a  half- 
penny to  provide  themselves,  their  chil- 
dren or  other  poor  persons  with  Bibles. 
In  Germany,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Rus- 
sia, Sweden,  Denmark,  America,  sunilar 
Bible  societies  have  been  formed,  and  are 
connected  M(ith  the  British.  The  24th 
annual  report  of  the  British  and  forei^ 
Bible  society  in  London,  1S28,  gives  a  list 
of  editions  of  the  whole  or  parts  of  the 
Scriptures,  printed  for  the  society,  in  the 
foUowinff  languages: — English,  Welsh, 
Gaelic,  Irish,  Manks,  French,  Basque, 
Breton,  Flemish,  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
Italian,  Dutch,  Danisb,,Hebrew,  Swedish, 
German,  Polish,  Greek  (ancient  and  mod- 
em), Armenian  (ancient  and  modem), 
Arabic,  Coptic,  Indo-Portuguese,  Syriac, 
Carshun,  Esquimaux,  Mohawk,  Eth^opic, 
Malay,  TurluBh,  Hindostanee,  Greenland- 
ish,  Amharic,  Persian,  Bohemian,  .Latin, 
Albanian.  The  same  report  gives  the 
following  summary  of  languages  and  di- 
alects, in  which  the  distribution,  printing 
or  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  in  whole 
or  in  pan,  has  been  promoted  by  the  so- 
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eieiy,  direeUy  or  indirectly  :•— Reprints, 
42 ;  retraQsIations,  5 ;  languages  and  di- 
alects in  which  the  Scriptures  had  never 
been  printed  before  the  institution  of  the 
socie^,  58 ;  new  translations  commenced 
or  completed,  38 ;  total,  143.    The  soci- 
ety provides  ma»y  translations  of  single 
boob  of  the  Bible,  or  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, ia  numerous  languages  and  directs 
of  the  nations  of  Middle  and  ELastem  Asia, 
U  Calcutta  and  Madras  \  as  well  as  in  the 
^/^'^tiguages  of  the  Levant,  North  Africa, 
*^    '    c  (e.  g^  the  Arabic,  Tartar,  Syriac,  and 
V  dialects  of  the  Ethiopic),  at  Smyrna^ 
iha,  and  other  depdts  of  the  Mediterra- 
m ;  and  aids  all  the  Bible  societies  of 
)  continent  of  Europe.    It  has  agents 
ibuoet  all  parts  of  the  inhabited  globe, 
10  trayel  at  its  expense,  to  discover  the 
A  means  of  difiusing  the  Bible,  and  to 
Kure  able  translators  and  manuscripts 
ancient  translations  for  the  use  of  the 
aety.    Pinkerton  found,  in  Paris,  trans- 
poB  of  the  Bible  in  the  dialects  of 
fthem  Affla  and  Thibet,  with  the  char- 
^  belonging  to  them,  which  had  been 
f]^ht  to  France,  under  Napoleon,  from 
larchives  of  the  propaganda  at  Rome, 
e  most  difficult  translation  was  that 
»  the  Esquimaux  language.    Accord- 
I  to  the  S24th  report  fl£K>ye-mentioned, 
{iliabed  in  1828,  there  were  issued  in 
ikmd,  during  the  24th  year  from  the  e»- 
(■bment  of  the  society,  Bibles,  137,162 ; 
laments,  199,108;  purchased  and  is- 
\  for  the  society,  in  foreign  parts,  du- 
ling  the  same  period.  Bibles,  212,024; 
Testaments,  818,834 :  total  issued  on  ac- 
count of  the  society,  from  its  establish- 
ment,   Bibles,   2,248,182;    Testaments, 
M22^ ;   grand   total,  5,670,523.     In 
addition  to  mis,  the  society  has  granted 
about  £5.3,800  for  distributing,  in  various 
parts  of  the  European  continent,  French, 
Gennan,  Swedish  and  Danish  Bibles  and 
Tettaments.     The  number  of  Bible  so- 
cieties throughout  the  world,  given  in  the 
nme  report,  is  as  follows : — In  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  connected  with  the 
Bridah  and   foreign  Bible  socie^,  262 
uxiliaries,  350  branches,  and  1493  asso- 
iations ;  in  Ireland,  connected  with  the 
Hibernian  Bible  society,  70  auxiliaries,  38 
branches,  and  18  associations;  on  the 
European  continent  and  in  the  Ionian 
isbnds,  854  societies;  in  Asia,  13;  in 
Africa,  4 ;  in  America,  549  (there  are,  in 
fict,  631  societies  in  America,  in  the 
present  year,  1829) ;  total,  3733.r-In  Ger- 
numy,  the  following  were  the  chief  Bible 
societies  in  1817 : — 1  at  Hanover,  where 
aa  edition  of  the  Bible,  of  10,000  copies, 


has  been  completed ;  1  at  Beiiin ;  1  at 
Dresden,  which,  besides  a  stereotype  edi- 
tion of  the  German  Bible,  has  alsp  publish- 
ed an  edition,  in  the  Wendish  tongue,  for 
Lusatia ;  1  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine.  In 
Bavaria,  the  distribution  of  the  Blb]e  has 
been  confined  to  the  efforts  of  individuals;  , 
(180,000  copies  of  the  Catholic  transla- 
tions of  the  New  Testament,  by  Gossner 
and  van  Ess,  had  been  distributed  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  up  to  1821. 
Many  of  these  reached  the  Austrian  prov- 
inces, which  at  present  are  closed  against 
German  Bibles.)  The  society  at  Stutt- 
ffart  has  printed  an  edition  of  10,000  Bi- 
bles and  2000  Testaments,  whicn  have 
aheady  been  taken  up.  Societies  exist  at 
Hamburg,  Baden,  Weimar,  Bremen,  Lii- 
beck;  at  Schleswig-Holstein,  Schwerin, 
Ratzeburg,  Eutin,  Brunswick,  &c.  (each 
of  them  paving  auxiliary  societies).  Prot- 
estant Switzenand  has  a  3ible  society  of 
its  own  ;  so  has  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  which  provides  its  colonies 
with  Bibles.  In  Paris,  such  a  society  was 
instituted,  Dec.  6, 1818,  for  the  Protestants 
in  France.  The  means  of  this  societv 
were  small  (in  1820,  not  more  than  58,21^  . 
fiancs  had  been  received),  and  it  had 
principally  in  view  the  supplying  of 
schools,  hospitals  and  prisons;  but,  as 
Catholics  also  have  received  the  Bible,  it 
has  met  with  a  strong  opposition  &om 
the  papal-jesuitical  party  m  France.  In 
Strasburg,  an  edition  of  20,000  Bibles  was 
printed  for  Alsace.  In  Sweden,  the  chief 
society  in  Stockholm  have  distributed  a 
large  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments. 
In  Norway  and  Denmark,  editions  have 
been  published  with  the  same  view,  and 
the  Danish  society  has  branches  in  Ice- 
land and  the  West  Indies.  The  Russian 
society  in  Petersburg  has  vied  with  the 
Enghsh,  and  son^e  years  since  h^  print- 
ed 3)0  Bible  in  31  languages  and  dialects 
spoken  in  the  Russian  dominions,  among 
which  is  one  in  the  modem  Russian, 
since  the  translation  of  the  chureh  is  in 
the  Sclavonic,  and  unintelligible  to  lay- 
men. This  new  translation  has  been 
joyfully  received  by  the  country  people, 
and  bhows  them  the  errors  and  many  su- 
perstitions which  disfigure  the  ritual  of 
the  Greek  church.  On  this  account,  it 
will  probably  give  rise  to  contests,  which 
can  hardly  he  terminated  without  a  grad- 
ual reformation  of  the  Greek  church. 
Part  of  the  clergy  are  opposed  to  the 
distribution  of  the  fiible,  and  persecutionb* 
against  zealous  readers  of  the  sacred  book 
have  already  taken  place  in  the  more 
distant  governments.    The  Gospels  in  thn 
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Galtnuc  language  and  the  Persian  Nefw 
Testamento  are  much  aouffht  for.  A^ 
,  translation  of  the  Bible  for  the  Booriaits, 
Mongol  worshippera  of  the  Lama,  near 
lake  Baikal,  is  preparing,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  two  young  Booriaits  of  high  birth, 
who  embraced  Christianity  at  Petersburg. 
A uxiliaiy  societies  have  been  formed  at 
Irkutsk^  Tobolsk,  among  the  Kirghises, 
Georgians,  and  Cossacks  of  the  Don. 
Tlie  word  of  God  is  carried  fiom  Odessa 
to  the  Levant  The  bull  of  Pius  VII, 
June  28, 1816,  obtained  by  the  archbishop 
of  Gnesen,  did  not  prevent  the  Poles  from 
formii^  a  societr  in  Warsaw,  under  the 
protection  of  Alexander.  In  1817,  the 
distribution  of  the  Bible  by  such  societies 
was  forbidden  in  Austria,  and  those  al- 
ready existing  in  Hungaiy  were  sup- 
pressed. Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal  have 
tiad,  as  yet,  no  dible  societies^  France 
only  one ;  but  the  English  have  provided 
them  with  Bibles  in  their  own  tongues.  In 
the  U.  States  of  America,  the  great'Amer- 
ican  Bible  society,  formed  in  1816,  acts  in 
concert  with  the  auxiliary  societies,  of 
which,  in  1829,  there  were  690.  The 
management  of  the  society  is  intrusted 
to  a  board  of  managers ;  stereotype  plates 
have  been  procured,  and  Bibles  are  issued 
at  a  low  pnee  for  the  auxiliaries,  and  for 
sratuitous  distribution  among  the  poor. 
During  the  first  year,  6,410  copies  of  Bi- 
bles 4md  Testaments  were  distributed. 
Jn  1827,  the  number  amounted  to  134,000, 
and,  during  the  first  8  months  of  1828,  to 
146,000.  The  whole  number  issued  since 
the  oraanization  of  the  society  is  about' 
700,000.  These  have  been  m'osdy  in  Enff- 
lish,  Spanish  and  French,  from  the  sooiet^s 
plates.  The  managers  have  'occasionally 
purchased  Bibles  in  Europe^  and  issued 
them  to  applicants,  in  German,  Dutch, 
Welsh,  G^hc,  Portuguese,  modem  Greek, 
and  some  other  ^European  languages. 
They  have  8^  furnished  money  to  print, 
translations  into  pagan  languages,  by 
American  missionaries.  They  have  in 
operation  8  power-presses  and  20  hAnd- 
presses,  and  copies  are  prepared  at  the  rate 
of  300,000  a  year.  Many  of  the  auxiliary 
societies  have  undertaken  to  discover  the ' 
number  of  Qunilies  in  tlieir  vicinity  desti- 
tute of  the  Bible,  and  to  supply  them.  It 
is  the  object  of  the  society 'to  supply  every 
family  in  the  U.  States,  before  devotinff 
much  attention  to  distribution  abroaih 
Yet  Spanidi  America  and  Ceylon,  Greece 
and  the  Sandwich  idands,  have  been  fur- 
nished with  ffibles  by  the  society.  The 
.colonies  also  exert  themselves  in  this 
Hayt^  has  offered  her  asftstance, 


and  even  the  Esquimaux  abeadj  read 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  then*  own 
kn^age.  A  similar  zeal  for  the  distri- 
bution of  the  Bible  has  been  awakened  in 
Southern  Afnca  and  in  India,  where  Bi- 
bles are  pubhsfaed  in  the  languages  of  the 
country :  even  the  iiriands  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Asia  are  not  neglected.  In  the 
Netiieriands,  there  is  a  fraternal  union  of 
different  sects  for  this  purpose,  as.  is  also 
the  case  in  other  countnes  containing 
various  sects.  Such  associations  excite 
among  different  sects  a  feelmg  of  mutual 
sympathy,  by  a  consideration  of^  tii^ir 
mutual  participation  in  the  rhost  impor- 
tant truths  of  ChristianitY. — Such  a  gen- 
eral diffusion  of  the  Bible  is  an  event  of 
^at  historical  importance.  Its  transla- 
tion into  languages  which  have  been 
hitherto  destitute  of  all  literature,  and 
even  of  writing,  must  contribute  freaily 
to  the  progress  of  intellectual  cultivation 
throughout  the  earth,  and  must  have  an 
especial  influence  on  the  advancement 
of  general  philology.  The  Bible  ^societies 
may  be  consfdered  as  asnsting  to  pave 
the  way  for  the  introduction  of  European 
civilization  into  all  the  less  enligjhtened 
regions  of  the  earth.  The  societies  ad- 
here to  the  principle  of  {>ubli8hmg  the 
Bible  vrithout  notes,  starting  fi^m  the 
Protestant  principle,  that  the  Bible,  and 
the  Bible  alone,  is  the  foundation  of 
Christian  faith.  Undoubtedly,  the  various 
sects  of  Christians,  differing  so  greatly  as 
they  do,  and  always  must,  respecting  cer- 
tain points  of  faith  and  the  interpretation 
of  particular  passages  of  the  Scriptures, 
could  DOt  be  made  to  co-operate  with  zeal 
in  the  distribution  of  the  Bible,  if  the  text 
were  accompanied  with  commentaries. 
But  now  missionaries  and  ministers  must 
supply,  by  verbal  explanation,  the  place 
of  notes,  because  if  is  clear  to  every  body 
that  the  Bible  cannot  be  tmderstood 
vrithout  the  explanation  afforded  by 
study.  Hius  the  opinions  of  individuals, 
orally  delivered,  are  substituted  for  the 
more  precise  and  profound  criticism  of 
united  commentators.  It  seems  to  us, 
that  the  fi^ends  of  Bible  aocieties  and 
their  opponents  (a  part  of  the  Catholic 
clergy)  Mve  both  run  into  extremes ;  the 
former  by  injudiciously  distributing  the 
Scriptures,  in  soAie  cases,  before  people 
were  fit  to  understand  them ;  and  the  lat- 
ter by  an  unqualified  prohilntion  of  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  by  the  laity.  The 
order  of  the  pope,  that  only  certain  ^edi- 
tidhs  and  versions  should  be  read  by  the 
Catholics,  originated  fit>m  views  founded 
on  the  experience  of  all  ages  of  Chris- 
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ti&aiQr,  tiwt  wen  of  pnre  imeations  oAm 
&11  into  dreadfhl  errors  and  absuidities 
firom  want  of  juit  direction  in  the  Audy 
of  tiie  Bible.  And  it  remains  a  iiict  not 
u>  be  disputed  by  the  most  ardent  defend- 
er of  inunediate  and  supematuiml  assist- 
ance to  the  reader  of  the  Bible,  thmk, 
beinf  composed  of  parts  extremely  vari- 
ous in  their  character,  written  in  \imes 
and  countries  very  remote  from  us,  often 
in  metaphorical  language,  and  intimately 
connected  with  'the  customs,  views,  his- 
tory and  language  of  paiticuiar  nations, 
and  even  indivi&als,  its  real  meaning  is 
not  to  be  found  without  an  extensive  study 
of  many  different  branGhes  of  science, 
the  remits  of  which  may  be  used  to  assist 
the  less  inlormed  reader.  Histoiy  shows 
us,  that  the  hladkest  criines  and  the  most 
egn^ous  foUies  have  been  defended  by 
the  miaapplieati<m  of  the  text  of  the  Sa- 
ored  Scnptuies.  It  must  be  left  to  time 
to  show  what  will  be  the  uhamate  efiect 
of  Bible  societies.  Undoubtedly  it  will  be 
fbandy'tfaat  some  portioo  of  their  efforts 
have  been  made  in  vain,  as  was,  indeed, 
to  lie  ej[pacted;  and,  in  many  instances, 
they  appear  to  us  to  have  been  made 
mjiidietoaBly.  The  extension  of  the 
habit  of  reading  llirough  so  many  parts 
of  the  world,  we  imagine,  will  be 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  lasting 
consequences  of  the  exertions  of  these 
societies. 

BiBucAi«  ABCHJBOLOcnr  is  the  science 
which  describes  the  political  state,  man- 
ners and  customs  of^the  Jewish  nation, 
as  well  as  the  usages  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian church;  conse<]uently,  the  antiquities 
of  the  Bttile.    Civil  relations,  religious 
ceranonies,  holy  places,  domestic  qus- 
toflOB  and  utensils,  modes  of  dress,  and 
other  external  circumstances,  form  the 
salijectof  tiiis  science.  The  antiquities  of 
the  Bible  are  paitly  Jevrisb,  partly  Chris- 
tian,   'the  sources  of  the  former  are  the 
Old  Testament,  the  works  of  Josephus 
and  Philo,  the  Talmud,  and  the  writings 
of  the  rabbins.     The  sources  of  Chris- 
tian mtiquilies  are  the  New  Testament 
and   the  writings  of  the  fathers,  who 
lived  and  wrote  soon  after  the  age  of  the 
Withoot  the  kaowlec^e  of  the 
and  customs  of  a  nation,  many 
\  of  then:  authors,  which  contain 
alJusiMs  to  them,  remiain  unintelligible. 
and,  an  this  account,  the  knowledge  of 
the  anriquiries  of  the  Bible  is  necessary  to 
the  itilmreter  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Among  the  modem  authors,  who  have 
wrinen  on   Jewi^  antiquitiBS,  Voiaad, 
JelHB  SioMsnis  Ernst  Aug.  Sehuk^Geotge 


Lawrence  Baner,*  Wamekros  de  Wette 
and  John  Jahn  partiGUlariy  deserve  to 
be  mentioned.  We  may  find  infonnabon 
concerning  Christian  antiquities  in  the 
eommentaries  on  the  New  Testament^ 
and  in  the  historians  of  the  church^  The' 
Germans  have  particularly  distinguished 
themselves  in  this  department 

BiBLiooRAPsr  (firom  ^i/^Xiov,  a  book, 
and  ypaf»,  I  describe)  was  orig^ally  a 
branch  of  artkoet^fyipMf,  or  the  art  of  de- 
scribing or  explaining  antiquities,  and  de- 
noted skill  in  the  perusing  and  judfing 
of  ancient  manuscnpts ;  but  in  its  modern 
and  more  extended  sense,  it  oignifies  the . 
knowledffe  of  books,  in  reference  to  the 
subjects  discussed  in  them,  their  different 
degrees  of  rarity,  curiosity,  reputed  and 
real  value,  the  materials  of  which  they 
are  composed,  and  the  rank  which  they 
ought  t%  hold  in  the  dassi^cation  of  a 
Mforary.  It  is,  therefore,  divided  into  two 
branches,  the  fhrst  of  which  has  reference 
to  the  contend  of  books,  and  may  be 
called,  for  want  of  a  better  phrase,  vntd' 
lectual  bibliography ;  the  second  treats  of 
their  extemal  character,  the  history  of 
particular  copies,  ^.,  and  may  be  termed 
matenal  bibliography.  The  object  of  the 
ftrst  kind  is  to  aoquamt  literary  men  witli 
the  most  valuable  books  in  eveiy  deport- 
ment of  study,  either  by  means  of  caic^ 
loguM  reneownUs  Mmply,or  by  similar 
c^alogues  accompanied  with  critical  re- 
marits.  Bibliography  belonffs'  to  those 
sciences,  the  progress  of  which  is  de- 
pendent, in  a  great  degree,  on  extemal 
circumstances.  It  has  been  and  still  is 
cukivitted  most  successfully  in  France. 
This  is  owing  not  only  to  the  riches  of 
the  great  and  daily  increaahig  public  li- 
braries, liberally  thrown  open  to  the  use 
of  the  public,  the  larse  number  of  fine 
private  collections,  and  the  fiuniliarity  of 
Its  numerous  literary  men  with. books, 
of  all  ages  and  countries,  but,  in  a  great  * 
degree,  to  the  practical  spirit  of  the  nation 
^/^ch  induces  their  biUiographers  to 
keep  constantly  in  view  the  supply  of 
existing  wants.  Brunet's  Manud  du  Id- 
hraire  was  the  fust  important  worit  which 
contained,  in  an  alphabetical  form,  a  list 
of  the  most  valuaUe  and  coedy  .books  of 
all  literatures ;  Barfoier's  DieHtmntmre  du 
OwfTogea  Jhimtymu,  the  first  systmnatio 
and  satisfiictory  treaitise  on  this  subject  * 
Rttiouard's  CkMogue  d?  vn  AmaUwr,  the 
first,  and,  for  a  long  time,  the  best  j^ide 
of  the  French  collectois ;  the  Bibkogra- 
pkU  de  la  JKmee,  the  ftrat  work  which 
showed  how  the  yearly  accumulation  of 
literary  works  can  be  recorded  in  thio 
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most  authentic  manner.  No  less  valuable 
are  the  woiks  of  Peignot,  Petit  Radel^ 
Renouard  on  the  Aldines  (see  t^ldine 
EdiUons)^  and  many  others.  English 
bibliography  can  boast  of  but  one  of 
the  advantages  of  the  French ;  that  is,  of 
rich  public  and  private  eollections ;  but  the 
use  of  them  is  aUowed  only  to  a  limited 
degree,  and  the  English  bibliographers 
are  far  behind  the  French.  The  works  of 
doctor  Adam  Clarke  (Bibliographical  Dic- 
tionary, 1820)  and  of  Robert  Watt  (Bibli- 
otheca  BrUannica,  1819)  are  compilations 
of  little  value ;  the  undigested  collections 
of  Beloe  (Anecdotes  of  Literature,  1807), 
of  Brydges  (British  Bibliographer,  1818 ; 
Censura  Literariay  1805),  of  Savage  (the 
Librarian,  1808],  and  others,  are  destitute 
of  judicious  selection,  and  often  of  cor- 
rectoess.  Ottley's  Inquiry  into  the  Origin 
and  Early  History  of  Engraving;  (181G), 
and  Singer's  Researches  into  the  History 
of  Playing  CarQs  (1816),  works  which  be- 
long to  very  important  points  of  bibliogra- 
phy, are  deficient  in  correct  criticism ;  and 
if  we  are  not  dazzled  by  the  type,  the 
paper  and  the  engravings  of  Dibdm's 
productions  (Typographical  Antiquities, 
1810 ;  Bihlioiheca  SpencericmOj  1814 ;  Bib- 
liographical Decameron,  1817;  Tour  in 
France  and  Germany,  1821),  we  cannot 
be  blind  to  the  superficial  acquirements 
of  the  author.  There  is  now  publishing, 
in  England,  the  Bibliomphers  Manuu, 
an  imitation  of  Bruners  Mamid  above- 
mentioned.  It  is  to  be  completed  in  12 
parts.  The  learned  Germans,  litde  assist- 
ed by  public,  almost  entirely  destitute  of 
private  collections,  consulting  only  the 
real  wants  of  the  science,  have  actively 
endeavored  to  promote  it.  Ersch  is  the 
founder  of  German  bibliography.  He 
gave  it  a  trulv  scientific  character  by  his 
extensive  work,  •^Ugemeines  BjeperUnium 
der  Literatur  (Universal  Repertory  of 
'  Literature,  1793—1807),  and  by  his  Hand- 
buck  der  Deutschen  lAteratur  (Manual  of 
German  Literature).  German  bibliogra- 
phy IS  particularly  rich  in  the  literature 
of  separate  sciences ;  and  the  bibliograph  v 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  hterature,  as  well 
as  the  branch  wliich  treats  of  ancient  edi- 
tions, was  founded  by  the  Germans.  The 
first  attempt,  in  Germany,  to  prepare  a 
universal  bibliographical  work,  was  made 
by  Ebert  (q.  v.T,  who  wrote,  also,  in  the 
J  0th  number  ot  Hermes,  a  review  of  the 
whole  modem  German  bibliography. 
The  bookseUers'  dictionary  is  a  very 
valuable  German  bibliographical  work. 
A  feiupplement  is  pub&hed  annually. 
T^e  rollowing  are  valuable  Gennan  bib- 


liographical works  in  particular  depart- 
ments  of  science  and  literature : — ^T.  A, 
Ndssek'sw^ntmntnfif  zur  KennJbms  der  Bea* 
ten  Mgem/dnen  Bucher  in  der  Tlieologief 
4th  ed.  Leipsic,  1800,  and  the  continua- 
tion of  it  by  Simon,  Leipsic,  1813 ;  C.  F. 
Burdach's  iJteraiwr  dor  Jhtkoiasenschaftf 
Gotha,  1810, 2  vols. ;  W.  Gf.  Ploucquet's 
LUeratura  MedicOj  Tiibingen,  1808, 4  vols. 
4to. ;  T.  G.  Meusel's  Bibkoiheca  Historical 
Leipsic,  1782—1802, 11  vols,  in  22  vol- 
umes, not  finished;  his  lAt^ratur  der 
Statislik,  Leipsic,  1816,  2  vols. ;  G.  R. 
Bohmer's  Bmiothtca^Scriptorvm  IRstorix 
JVaturaliSj  Leipsic,  1785—^^  7  vols. : 
Alb.  Haller's  BtUiotheca  BotantcOf  Zurich, 
1771,  2  vols.,  4to.;  JhuUomicay  Zurich, 
1774, 2  vols.,  4lo.  r  Chirurgica,  Bern,  1774, 
2  vols.,4to.,  and  Mtdicina  PracHca^  Bern, 
1776etseq.,4  vols.,4to.,  &c.—- Fred.  Blume 
has  lately  published  the  first  volume  of 
Uer  Balicumj  containing  an  accoimt  of  the 
archives,  inscriptions  and  Ubraries  in  the 
Sardinian  and  Austrian  provinces,  Italian 
bibliography  is  no  longer  what  it  was  in 
the  times  of  Mazzuchelli,  Audiffiedi  and 
Tiraboschi.  A  great  indiflference  is  al- 
most universal  in  regard  to  the  public 
libraries;  the  private  collections  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  scarce,  and  the 
precious  ones  of  count  Cassano  Serra 
and  Melzi,  in  Naples  and  Milan,  have 
been  lately  sold  to  England.  The  bib- 
liographical works  of  Italy  treat  prin- 
cipally of  the  provincial  libraries  (one  of 
the  latest  is  Moreri's  Bibliogrqfia  dtUa 
Toscanti,  1805):  Gamba's  Serit  de'  JksU 
(1812)  is  a  very  valuable  v^oik.  The 
Dutch,  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  have, 
of  late  years,  done  little  fi)r  this  science ; 
but  tlie  learned  Bentkowsky's  Polish 
Literature  (1814)  deserves  the  highest 
praise.  The  count  Zechenyi,  a  Hunga- 
rian, published  a  catalogue  of  all  Huu- 
ffarian  works.  Pest,  1799—1807, 9  vols., 
8vo.,  and  1  vol,  4to.  Russia  has  pro- 
duced, in  the  department  of  bibliography, 
little  more  than  catalogues.  In  regard  to 
particular  sciences,  many  useful  cata- 
logues exist,  commonly  called  BtUtbi&eoce. 
Well  arranged  and  accurate  catalogues 
of  libraries,  which  are  rich  in  particular 
departments,  may  be  used  with  advan- 
tage by  the  bibliographer,  as  may,  also, 
the  annual  catalogue  of  the  book-fair  at 
Leipsic  (See  J&okSj  Catalogues  qf,) — 
Directions  for  the  study  of  biblioffraphy 
are  contained  in  Achard's  Ckntrs  de  Bib-' 
liographit  (Marseilles,  1807,  3  vols.),  Th. 
Hartwell  Home's  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Bibhograph^  (London,  1814,  2 
vok.),  and  Gabr.  Peignot's  Z^idMrntMitri 
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oMmni  de  Bildioiogie  (Paris,  180S-4, 
3  vole.) 

Materud  BxkiLiogrcmhf^  often  called,  by 
way  of  emiueDoe,  hiblt^gra^^  conaiderB 
bo€^  in  regard  to  their  exterior,  their  his- 
tory, &c^  and  has  been  princiiwlly  culti- 
vated in  France  and  England.  The  differ- 
ent branches  of  material  bibliography 
(see,  also.  Bibliomania)  may  here  be  men- 
tiooed  :~--the  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
editions  {^aieundbvla^  or,  if  classical  au- 
thor, tAiiimes  principes\  some  of  the 
best  works  on  which  are,  G.  W%.  Pan- 
zer's AnnaUs  T^^jwgropAia  (Nuremberg, 
1793—1803, 11  vols.,  4ta],  coming  down 
to  1536;  the  Anndes  Jypogrcqmciy  by 
Maittaire  (Hague,  1719  et  seq.,  11  volsl, 
4to.)y  which  not  only  contains  the  titles, 
but  inyestigates  the  subjects  of  woriss. 
More  exact  descriptions  of  particular  an- 
eieut  editions  axe  found  in  Soma  Santan- 
der's  Diditmn,  BihUogr.  der  15ihne  SUde 
(Brussels,  1805,  3  vols.) ;  Fossius'  Cata- 
IcgtiB  Codicunu  sec.  15,  Impnstor,  BMi- 
o&eca  MaMwecchiamB  (Florence,  1793, 

3  vols.  foL),  and  others.  The  study  of 
rare  books,  on  account  of  the  vague  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  rests,  is  more  difficidt 
than  is  generally  believed,  and  easily  de- 
generates into  superficial  and  cai)ricioas 
trifling.  This  has  been  more  iniured 
than  promoted  by  I.  Vogt's  Catcuog^s 
lAbrmvm  Raarionjan  (Frankfort  and  Leip- 
flic,  1793\  and  J.  Jac.  Bauer's  BMiMMM 
jJbror.  Manor,  UnioersaUa  (Nurembei^, 
177&--91,  12  vols.)  We  may  also  men- 
tion here  the  catalogues  of  the  books  pro- 
hibited by  the  Roman  churda  (hiaices 
Idbrorum  Proh^niorum  d  Ejymrgatorum). 
For  the  discovery  of  the  authors  of  anon- 
ymous and  pseudray  moos  works,  we  may 
use  Barbiers  JHcHonnaire  des  Outages 
mw/ufmes  et  paeudomfmes  (Paris  1806---9, 

4  vote.),  which  is  valuable  for  its  accuracy 
(but  it  contains  only  French  and  Ladn 
woiiLs).  We  need  not  observe,  what  on 
important  source  of  information,  in  the 
department  of  bibliograj^hy,  are  literaiy 
journals.  (See  BibUomamuu) 

BiBUOMANCT ;  divmation  performed  by 
means  of  the  Bible;  also  called  series 
MUkss,  or  sories  sandorum.  It  consisted 
in  taking  paasageaat  baaard,  and  drawing 
IndicationB  thence  concerning  things  fu- 
ture. It  was  jnoch  used  at  the  eonsecrst' 
tion  of  bishops.  It  was  a  practice  adopted 
fiom  the  heathens,  who  drew  the  aame 
kind  of  pfognostication  from  the  wwka 
of  Homer  and  VirgiL  In  465,  the  eoun- 
eak  of  Vaanes  condeDUied  all  who  pne- 
tiaed  this  art  to  be  cast  out  of  the  com- 
CBunion  of  the  church;  as  did  the  councils 
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of  Agde  and  Au^Bene.  But,  in  the  ISlh 
century,  we  find  it  employed  as  a  mode 
of  detecting  heretics.  In  the  Gallican 
churchy  it  was  lon^  oiactised  in  the  elec- 
tion of  bishops;  cbiloxen  being  employed, 
on  behalf  or  each  candidate,  to  draw  shps 
of  j>aper  with  texts  <m  them,  and  that 
which  was  thought  most  favorable  de- 
cided the  choice.  A  similar  mode  was 
pursued  at  the  installation  of  abbots,  and 
the  receptitm  of  canoss ;  and  this  custom 
is  said  to  have  continued  in  the  cathedrals 
of  Ypres,  St.  Omer  and  Boulogne,  as  late 
as  the  year  1744.  In  the  Greek  church, 
we  read  of  the  prevalence  of  this  custom 
as  early  as  the  consecration  of  Athana- 
siuB,  on  whose  behalf  the  presiding  pre- 
late, Caracalla,  archbishop  of  Nicomedia, 
opened  the  Gospels  at  Uie  words,  ^For 
the  devil  and  his  angels."  ^att.xxv.  41. 
The  bishop  of  Nice  first  saw  them,  and 
adroitly  turned  over  the  leaf  to  another 
verse,  which  was  instantly  read  aloud: 
^  The  birds  of  the  air  came  and  lodged 
in  the  branches  thereoC"  Matt.  xiii.  32. 
But,  this  passage  appearing  irrelevant  to 
the  ceremony,  me  first  beeune  gradually 
known,  and  the  church  of  Constantinople 
was  violently  agitated  by  the  most  fiual 
divisions  during  the  patriarchate. 

Bibliomania  is  a  word  lately  formed 
firom  the  Greek,  and  signifies  a  passion 
for  possessing  curious  bnooks.  The  true 
bibhomanistis  determkied  in  the  purchase 
of  books,  less  by  the  value  of  their  con- 
tents, than  by  certain  accidental  circum- 
stances attending  them.  To  be  valuable 
in  his  eyes,  they  must  belong  to  particular 
classes,  be  made  of  singular  materials, 
or  have  something  remarkable  in  their 
history.'  Some  books  acquire  the  char- 
acter of  belonging  to  particular  classes, 
finom  treating  oi  a  paiticuhir  subject  of 
interest  to  the  faobhonumist ;  others  fixnn 
something  peculiar  in  their  noechanical 
execution,  or  from  the  circumstance  of 
having  issued  from  a  press  of  uncoDunon 
eminence,  or  because  they  once  belonged 
to  the  library  of  an  eminent  man.  Some 
of  these  collections  are  of  much  intrkisic 
value.  Amonff  them  are,  various  editkms 
of  the  Bible  (the  most  complete  is  at 
Stuttgart);  collections  of  editions  of 
single  classics  (e.  g.,  (hose  of  Horace  and 
Gioeio,  in  the  city  library  at  Leinric); 
the  editions  in  uswn  DdphM  and  cwn 
iUitis  wtriorym;  the  ediuons  of  Itdian 
ckasics  printed  hj  ihe  academy  diUa 
Crusoa;  works  pittled  by  the  Elaevim, 
by  Aklus,  Comino  in  Padua,  and  Bodopi 
(the  most  complete  collection  of  BodonPs 
ediliens  is  in  the  libcaiy  of  die  duckeH 
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d'Abrantes);  the  classics  edited  byMait- 
taire,  Foubs,  Barbou,  Brindley/and  oth- 
ers, and  the  celebrated  Bipont  editions ; 
with  others. — It  was  more  customary  in 
former  times  than  at  present  to  make 
collections  of  books  which  have  some- 
thing remarkable  in  their  history ;  e.  g., 
books  which  have  become  very  scarce, 
and  such  as  have  been  prohibited.  Of 
the  first  sort,  the  collections  of  Engel  and 
Salthon  were  foimerly  among  the  most 
considerable.  The  one  at  Dresden  is 
among  the  lamst  now  existing.  Books 
distinguished  ror  remarkable  mutilations 
have  dso  been  ea^rly  sought  for.  Those 
which  appeared  in  the  infancy  of  typog- 
raphy, called  incunalmUif  from  the  Lat- 
in cuna,  a  cradle,  principally  the  first 
editions  (edvtUmes  principes)  of  the  an- 
cient classics,  are  still  in  general  request 
Much  of  the  value  of  a  book,  in  the  eyes  of 
a  bibliomanist,  depends  upon  the  material 
of  which  it  is  composed.  An  enormous 
price  is  frequently  given  for  splendid  proof 
impressions  of  copperplate  engravings,  and 
for  colored  impressions,  for  works  adorned 
with  miniatures  and  illuminated  initial  let- 
ters ;  likewise  for  such  as  are  printed  upon 
vellum.  (The  most  considerable  collec- 
tion of  vellum  copies  was  sold  at  auction, 
in  1815,  at  the  sale  of  M'Carthy's  books, 
in  Paris.  A  bibliographical  work  upou 
this  subject  is  now  prejparing  by  van  Praet, 
in  Paris.) — ^Works  printed  upon  paper  of 
uncommon  materials  (e.  g.,  Giuvres  du 
Marquis  de  VtUeto,  Lond.  1786, 16mo.),  or 
various  substitutes  for  paper  (e.  g.,  E. 
Bnickmann*s  Natural  History  of  Asl^tos, 
upon  paper  made  of  asbestos,  Brunswick, 
1/27,  4t6.),  have  been  much  sought  after ; 
likewise  those  printed  upon  colored  pa- 
per. In  Italy,  the  color  of  books  of  this 
sort  is  commonly  blue ;  in  France,  rose- 
color ;  in  some  ancient  German  books,  the 
color  is  yellow ;  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
green.  A  list  of  books  of  this  clai»  is  to 
be  found  in  Pei^not's  Repertoire  des  Bib- 
Uographits  speeudes^  Pans,  1810. — Other 
books,  in  high  esteem  amongbibliomanists, 
are  those  which  are  print^  on  lai^  pa- 
per, with  very  wide  margins.  True  bib- 
liomanists  often  measure  the  margin  by 
inches  and  lines.  In  English  advertise- 
ments of  rare  books,  some  one  is  oflen 
mentioned  as  paitifculariy  valuable  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  **  a  tali  copy.**  If  the 
leaves  happen  to  be  uncut,  the  value  of  the 
copy  is  much  enhanced.— Other  works, 
highly  valued  by  bibliomanists,  are  those 
which  are  printed  with  letters  of  gold  or 
nlver,  or  ink  of  singular  color ;  e.  g.,  1. 
I\uii  Mipolvmeif  Paris,  1804,  Avo^  a  copy 


on  blue  vellum  paper,  with  golden  letten , 
2.  Magna  Chmia,  London,.  Whitaker, 
1816,  folio,  three  copies  upon  purple- 
colored  vellum,  with  golden  letters ;  also, 
books  printed  fhrni  copperplates.  Cata- 
logues of  these  have  been  made  by  Peig- 
not  and  others. — In  France  and  England, 
the  bibliomania  often  extends  to  the  bind- 
ing. In  France,  the  bindings  of  Derome 
and  Bozerian  are  most  valued ;  in  Eng- 
land, those  of  Charles  Lewis  and  Roger 
Payne,  several  specimens  of  whose  skill 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  Hbrary  of  lord  Spen- 
cer ;  among  others,  the  Glasgow  edition 
of  ^schylus,  1795,  the  binding  of  which 
cost  £16  78.  sterling.  Payne  is  said  to 
have  sometimes  received  fit)m  20  to  30 
guineas  for  binding  a  single  volume. 
This  species  of  luxury  is  carried  to  such 
a  height  in  London,  that  a  copy  of  Mack- 
lin's  Bible  (4  vols,  in  folio),  in  red  or  blue 
morocco  leather,  costs  75  guineas,  and 
Boydell's  large  edition  of  Shakspeare 
(9  vols,  with  large  engravings)  £132  ster- 
ling. Even  the  edges  of  books  are  often 
adorned  with  fine  paintings.  Many  de- 
vices have  been  adopted  to  give  a  factitious 
value  to  bindings.  Jeffery,  a  London 
bookseller,  had  Fox's  Histoiy  of  King 
James  II  bound  in  fox-skin,  in  allusion  to 
the  name  of  the  author;  and  the  famous 
English  bibliomanist  Askew  even  had  a 
book  bound  in  human  skin.  In  the  li- 
brary of  the  castle  of  Konigsberg  are  20 
books  bound  in  silver  (commonly  called 
the  sUver  library.)  These  are  richly 
adorned  with  large  and  beautifully  en- 
graved gold  plates,  in  the  middle  and  on 
the  comers.  To  the  exterior  decorations 
of  books  belongs  the  bordering  of  the 
pages  with  single  or  double  lines,  drawn 
with  the  j>en  (exemplaire  regU),  common- 
ly of  red  color — a  custom  which  we  find 
adopted  in  the  early  age  of  printing,  in  the 
wonts  printed  by  Stephens.  The  custom 
of  coloring  engravings  has  been  dropped, 
except  in  cases  where  the  subject  particu- 
larly requires  it  (for  instance,  in  works 
on  natural  history,  or  the  costumes  of 
different  nations),  because  the  colors  con- 
ceal the  delicacy  of  the  en^ving.  On 
this  account,  the  colored  copies  of  Durer^ 
wood-cuts  are  esteemed  less  than  those 
which  are  left  uncolored.  The  other 
means  of  idle  competition  being  almost 
aU  exhausted,  the  bibliomanists  have  late- 
ly hit  upon  the  idea  of  enriching  many 
works  by  the  addition  of  engravings,  il- 
lustrative indeed  of  the  text  of  the  nook, 
but  not  particularly  called  for,  and  of  pre- 
paring only  single  copies.  Thus  Long<.. 
man,  m  London,  ofien  an  iHustrated  copy 
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of  the  odienv»e  common  Bxographicfd 
Dicdonary  of  all  the  EnffraverSy  by  John 
Stnitt  (London,  1785—86,  2  vols.  4to.), 
which  is  increased,  in  this  way,  to  37  large 
Tob.,  in  fblio^  and  costs  not  leas  than 
£2000  sterling.  The  library  of  Dresden 
has  a  similar  copy  of  Buddnus's  Historical 
Lexicon,  of  an  earUer  date.  Among  the 
auctions,  where  the  bibliomania  raged 
with  the  srealest  fury,  was  that  of  the 
library  of  the  duke  of  Roxburgh  (q.  v. ),  in 
London,  1812.  Every  work  was  bought  at 
almost  incredible  prices.  The  first  edition 
of  Boccaccio,  published  by  Valdarfer,  in 
1471,  was  sold  for  £2260  sterhng ;  to  the 
memory  of  which  a  bibliomanio-Rox- 
burgh  club  was  founded  in  the  following 

n,  of  which  lord  Spencer  is  president, 
eets  yearly  on  the  13th  of  July,  the 
anniversaiT  of  the  sale  of  Boccaccio,  in 
the  St  Aiban's  tavern.  No  further  evi- 
dence is  necessary  to  show  that  biblioma- 
nia, which  flourished  first  in  Holland  (the 
seat  likewise  of  the  tvUpoinaniia),  towards 
the  end  of  the  17th  century,  prevails  at 
present  in  England  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent than  in  France,  Italy  or  Glermany. 
— Thomas  F.  Dibdin's  Bibtiomania  or 
Book-madness  (London,  1811),  and  his 
Bibliographical  Decameron  (London, 
1817, 3  vols.),  contain  many  useful  direc- 
tions for  the  assistance  of  collectors  of 
books. — ^The  modem  bibliomania  is  very 
difierent  from  the  spirit  which  led  to  the 
purchase  of  books,  in  the  middle  ages,  at 
prices  which  appear  to  us  enormous.  Ex- 
temaX  decorations,  it  is  true,  were  then 
held  in  high  esteem;  but  the  main  reason 
of  the  ^reat  sums  then  paid  for  books 
was  their  scarcity,  and  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  perfect  copies  before  the  in- 
vention of  the  art  of  printing.  There  is 
sometimes  found  a  rage  for  possessing 
books,  without  reference  to  the  value  of 
their  contents,  or  the  other  circumstan- 
ces which  have  been  mentioned  as  in- 
fluencing the  bibliomanist  A  priest  in 
Saxony  is  said  to  have  murder^  three 
persona,  with  a  view  of  getting  poases- 
flion  of  their  libraries.  These,  however, 
he  did  not  read. 

Brc^RE;  a  casde  and  village  in  the 
ndghborfaood  of  Paris,  situated  on  a  hill, 
and  commanding  one  of  the  finest  pros- 
pects of  Paris,  of  the  course  of  the  seine. 
and  of  the  environs.  Louis  XIII  erected 
the  casde  for  the  residence  of  invalids. 
When  Louis  XIV  afterwards  erected  the 
giB&t  hdtd  royal  des  tmoaiidesy  B.  became 
a  great  hospital,  for  which  it  is  particular- 
ly adapted  by  its  healthy  situation :  water 
only  was  wanting  in  its  vicinity,  to  obtain 


which  a  well  was  dug  in  the  reck  (1733). 
B.  contains  also  a  house  of  correction 
(maiaon  de  force)  for  dissolute  persons, 
swindlers,  thieves,  &c  Since  the  revo- 
lution, a  prison  for  criminals  condemned 
to  the  ^eys  has  been  erected  here, 
from  which  they  are  transferred  to  die 

Eublic  ship-yards.  In  the  prison  and  the 
ouse  of  correction  are  shops  for  the 
grinding  of  glass,  and  for  other  kinds  of 
work,  in  which  the  prisoners  are  usefully 
employed.  In  the  hospital  of  B.,  2200 
beds  are  devoted  to  the  reception  of  aged 
patients.  No  one  is  admitted  under  the 
age  of  70  years.  They  are  attended  to 
with  the  peatest  care,  and  fiibricate  neat 
iittie  works  of  wood  and  bone,  known  in 
France  by  the  name  of  BieHre  works,  A 
large  hospital  for  incurable  madmen  has 
also  been  erected  since  the  revolution. 

BiDAssoA,  a  boundary  river  between 
Spain  and  France,  rises  in  the  Spanish 
territory,  becomes  a  boundary  at  Vera, 
and  is  navigable  to  Biriatou  at  high  tide 
It  forms  the  isle  of  Pheasants,  or  the  isl- 
and of  Conference,  where  the  peace  of 
the  Pyrenees  was  concluded  (1659),  and 
foils  into  the  bay  of  Biscay,  between 
Andaye  and  Fontarabia.  On  the  Span- 
ish side  of  the  river,  on  the  margin  of  the 
valley  through  which  it  flows,  is  an  advan- 
tageous position,  near  St.  Marclal,  which 
commands  the  great  road  to  Bayonne, 
before  which  (Aug.  31, 1813)  8000  Span- 
iards repulsed  a  French  force  of  double 
that  number,  who  attempted  to  force  this 
position  in  order  to  retieve  St  Sebastian. 

BiDDLE,  John,  a  celebrated  Socinian 
writer,  was  bom  in  1615,  at  Wotton- 
imder-Edge,  in  Gloucestershire.  He  en- 
tered Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  in  his 
19th  year.  He  graduated  as  A.  M.  in 
1641.  Being  led  to  doubt  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  he  drew  up  12  arguments 
on  the  subject ;  in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  committed  to  jail  by  the  parliament- 
ary committee  then  sitting  at  Gloucester, 
but  was  Uberated  on  security  being  given 
for  his  appearance  when  called  for.  About 
six  months  afterwards,  he  was  examined 
before  a  committee  of  the  parliament,  to 
whom  he  readilv  acknowledged  his  opin- 
ion against  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
His  Twelve  Arguments  were  now  order- 
ed to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hang- 
man. He  however  persisted  in  his  opin« 
ion,  and,  in  1648,  published  twotractSi 
containing  his  Confessions  of  Faith 
concerning  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  The 
Testimonies  of  Ireneeus,  Justin  Martvr, 
and  several  other  early  writers  on  the 
same  subject.     These  publications   m 
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duoed  tbe  asBemUy  of  divineB  to  solidt 
parliament  to  decree  the  punishment  of 
death  ogainst  those  who  should  impugn 
the  estSblished  opinions  respecting  the 
Trinity  and  other  doctrinal  pointSy  as 
well  as  to  enact  severe  penalties  for  mi- 
nor deviations.  The  parliament  indulged 
these  ministers  in  thev  intolerant  request, 
which  immediately  exposed  Biddle,  who 
would  neither  consent  nor  recant,  to  the 
loss  of  life ;  but  difference  of  o^nion  in 
the  parliament  itself  and  the  penalties  to 
which  this  sweeping  measure  rendered 
many  in  the  army  liable,  prevented  its 
execudon.  He  was,  some  time  after, 
again  remanded  to  prison,  by  the  zeal  of 
president  Bradshaw,  and  remained  for 
some  years  in  confinement,  subjected  to 
the  greatest  privations.  A  general  act  of 
oblivion,  in  1651,  restored  him  to  liberty, 
when  he  immediately  disseminated  his 
opinions,  both  by  preaching  and  by  the 
publication  of  his  Twofold  Scripture 
Catechism.  A  complaint  being  made 
to  Cromwell's  parliament  against  this 
book,  he  was  confined  in  the  ^^-house 
for  six  months.  CromweU  banished  him 
to  St.  Maiy's  castle,  Scilly,  where  he  as- 
signed him  an  annual  subsistence  of  a 
hundred  crowns.  Here  he  remained 
three  years,  until  the  protector  liberated 
him,  in  1658.  He  then  became  pastor  of 
an  independent  congregation,  and  contin- 
ued to  support  his  opinions,  until  fear  of 
the  Presbyterian  parliament  of  Richard 
CromweU  induced  him  to  retnw  into  the 
country.  On  the  dissolution  of  that  par- 
liament, he  preached  as  before,  until  the 
restoration,  which  obliged  him  to  confine 
his  exertions  to  private  preaching.  He 
was,  however,  ua  June,  1662,  apprehend- 
ed at  one  of  the  private  assemblies,  and, 
upon  process  of  law,  fined  £100,  and 
ordered  to  lie  in  prison  until  it  was  paid. 
He  fell  a  martyr  to  this  sentence,  by  catch- 
ing one  of  rhe  distempers  so  common  at 
that  time  in  jails,  and  died  in  Sept  of  this 
year,  in  the  47th  year  of  his  ace,  a  mar- 
tyr  to  religious  intoleiance.  The  private 
character  of  this  courageous  sectarian, 
fike  that  of  most  of  those  who  suffer 
firom  principle,  was  moral,  benevolent 
and  exemplary;  and  his  learning  and 
logical  acutenesB  rendered  him  very  fit 
to  gain  proselytes.  He  did  not  agree  in 
all  points  with  Sochius,  but  was  apparent- 
ly unsolieitous  to  establish  a  perfect  agree- 
ment Toubnin  styles  him  Xbefaffter  of 
the  modem  Uniktruau. 

BiDPAi.    (See  PUpfiy.) 

BiBUBnELD;  a  town  m  the  province  of 
WeMf^iaiiay  near  Pruasian  Miudon ;  km. 


8»  27'  E.;  lat  SV>  S3f  N.;  popviation, 
6000.  The  best  German  linens  are  man- 
u&ctured  here,  and  expoited.  In  laige 
quantities,  to  South  America. 

BitvuE,  marauis  de»  nuunhal,  bom 
1747,  served  in  me  corps  of  the  French 
musketeers,  was  a  life-ciiard  of  the  king 
of  France,  and  acquired  much  reputation 
by  his  puns  and  repartees.  After  pufaUi- 
ing  severe!  entertaining  worics,  be  com- 
piled (1783)  Le  SiducUuTy  a  comedy  in 
verse,  for  the  theatre,  which  has  main- 
tained its  place  on  the  stage,  akhouch  it 
is  bad  both  in  plan  and  execution.  When 
he  was  introduced  to  Louis  XV,  the  king 
wished  to  hear  a  calendwur^  (pun)  of  hia. 
Downez-nun  vn  st^et^  tire^  said  jB^ — Faiteg- 
en  un  surmoi. — Sirtj  le  roi  tCeetwu  uia  ngetj 
was  the  witty  answer  of  B.  In  1789,  he 
went  to  Spa  for  the  b«iefit  of  his  heahli, 
and  died  mere.  Mea  amis,  he  said,  dying, 
je  fiCen  vms  de  ce  pas  {de  iS^).  He  has 
written  several  works;  among  otkers,  an 
•Almanac  dee  CaUmbourgs.  There  is  also 
a  collection  of  his  jests  caUed  Biiwiana. 

BioAMT,  in  the  canon  law,  means  being 
twice  married ;  in  the  common  aQceptatioD 
of  the  word,  as  a  term  of  muniisipal  law, 
it  means  the  being  married  to  two  wives 
or  husbands  at  the  same  time.  Though 
the  laws  relating  to  plurality  of  wives  or 
husbands  mi^ht,  with  more  strict  propri- 
ety, be  treated  of  under  the  head  otpokfg- 
amyy  they  are  more  usually  faroagfat  under 
that  of  bigamy;  and,  in  comp*" "^ 


this  usage,  they  will  be  iatrodiioed  in  this 
place.  The  laws  of  every  civilized  soci- 
ety make  some  provision  reopectinff  this 
subject  By  the  statute  of  4  Edward 
I,  Stat  3,  c  5,  the  manying  of  a  second 
husband  or  wife,  the  first  b&g  ahve,  was 
made  felony ;  and,  by  that  of  2  James  I, 
c.  11,  this  crime  was  made  punishable  by 
death.  But  the  same  statute  provided 
that,  where  either  party  was  ament  be- 
vend  seas  fi>r  seven  years^  whether 
known  or  not  known  to  the  other  parQr 
to  be  alive,  or  was  absent,  dioucfa  not  be- 
vond  seas,  for  the  same  period,  and  boc 
known  by  the  other  to  be  alive,  the  other 
party  was  at  liberty  to  manry  again.  The 
determination  of  bigamy  involves  the  con- 
sideration of  what  constitutes  a  valid  mar- 
riage. If  a  person  be  married  within  the 
age  of  consent,  whidi,  in  Ehsgland,  in  the 
case  of  the  husband,  is  14,  aira  in  that  e£ 
the  wife  IS  years,  or  was  otherwise  inca- 
pable of  making  such  a  contnet ;  or  in 
case  the  marriage  was  not  celebrated 
with  the  forms  and  ceremonies  reqitired 
by  law;  in  these  cases, a  ■ecend  1 
does  not  subject  the  pavty  to  iIib  ] 
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if  bftguny.  The  statute  of  James  1  has 
beeii  ad(^ted  in  most  of  the  U.  States  as 
to  the  d^cnptioii  of  the  crime^  but  the 
Ameiican  laws  generally  differ  from  it  as 
to  tbe  penalty,  naving  assigned,  hereto^ 
fyroy  inslead  of  death,  as  provided  by  the 
Englirfi  statute,  the  punishment  of  whip- 
ning,  setting  on  the  gallows,  &c^  which 
utter  is  the  punishment  in  France ;  but 
most,  if  not  all  of  the  U.  States,  have  now 
dispensed  with  these  corporeal  inflictions, 
some  of  them  pi^scribing  imprisonment 
and  hard  labor  for  a  number  of  years, 
according  to  the  discretion  of  the  court ; 
othera  leaving  it  to  the  verdict  of  the  jury 
io  fix  the  period  of  imprisonment. 

Bis.    (See  Badn/.) 

BieiroN,  Louis  £dward,  bom  1771,  at 
Meilleiaye,  deptartment  of  Lower  Seine, 
studied  at  Pans,  in  tbe  college  Luieux. 
He  approved  the  principles  of  the  revolu- 
tion m  1789,  but  was  proscribed  in  1793, 
because  he  opposed  all  violent  measures. 
He  iherefbre  joined  the  army.  In  1797, 
be  Altered  on  the  diplomatic  career.  In 
Berlin,  where  the  royal  &mily  of  Prussia 
bestowed  on  him  many  marks  of  favor, 
he  was,  in  1801,  secretary  of  legation,  and, 
'mlS02andlSQ^eh€a'^6  d'affaires.  From 
1803  to  ^  he  was  mimster  plenipotentiary 
at  the  court  of  Cassel,  where,  the  day  be* 
fore  the  battle  of  Jena,  he  proposed  to  the 
elector  a  treaty  of  neutrahty,  which  was 
declined.  After  the  entry  of  the  French 
troops  into  fieiiin,  he  was  appointed  im- 
perial commissary  to  the  Prussian  states. 
He  was  afterwards  charged  with  the  gen- 
eral administration  of  the  domains  and 
finances  in  the  countries  taken  possession 
of  until  the  end  of  1808.  He  asserts,  that 
he  conducted  this  difficult  business  with 
as  much  mildness  as  possible,  and  that  he 
Ins  suice  received  many  proofs  of  grati- 
tude from  the  people  among  whom  he 
acted.  In  1809,  he  was  minister  pleni- 
pQtentiaiy  to  the  grand  duke  of  Baden, 
when  an  imperial  decree,  dated  Sch6n- 
hmnn,  appointed  him  administrator-gen- 
eral in  Austria.  He  was  aflerwards  in- 
trusted with  an  important  mission  to 
Wanaw,  with  secret  instructions:  here 
he  remained  about  three  ^ears.  At  the 
opening  of  the  ceunpaign  m  1812,  M.  de 
Pradt  succeeded  him,  and  he  was  appoint- 
ed imperial  commissary  at  the  provisory 
government  in  Wilna.  Afler  the  retreat 
nom  Moscow,  he  took  the  place  of  M.  de 
Pradt  in  the  embassy  at  Warsaw,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  prince  Poniatowski,  suc- 
.seeded  in  delaying  for  four  months  the 
letreat  of  the  Austrian  allied  army  under 
prince  Sckwarzenberg,  aflerwards  under 
9* 


general  Frimont,  until  the  scattered  Polish 
corps,  of  about  7000  men,  were  collected 
under  Poniatowski  in  Cracow.  This  was 
increased  to  90,000  men,  and  made  its  re- 
treat, in  May,  through  Austria  into  Saxo- 
ny. B.  now  repaired  to  the  French  head- 
quarters at  Dresden,  and  remained  there, 
with  the  other  members  of  the  diplomatic 
corps,  during  the  siege,  until  the  capitula- 
tion. As  he  had  procured  passports  from 
the  confederation  of  the  Rhine  for  several 
foreign  ministers,  prince  Schwarzenberg 
caused  him  to  be  escorted  by  one  of  his 
aides  to  the  French  out-posts  at  Strasburg. 
On  his  arrival  in  Paris,  Dec.  7, 1813,  he 
brought  to  the  emperor  the  first  informal 
tion  of  the  defection  of  MuraL  He  soon 
afler  retired  into  the  country.  On  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  he  wrote  his 
Exposi  eamvarcUi/  de  la  Situation  de  la 
France  et  celle  des  principales  Puissances 
de  r Europe,  in  which  he  showed  great 
penetration,  and  also  proved  himself  a 
true  Frenchman  of  the  school  of  Napole- 
on. During  the  **  hundred  days,"  Napo- 
leon appointed  him  under-secretary  of 
state  for  foreign  afi^iirs,  and,  in  1820,  sev- 
eral departments  chose  him  their  deputy. 
He  spoKe  against  the  law  of  exception, 
and  advocated  the  recall  of  the  exiles, 
reminding  the  ministers  of  certain  secret 
circumstances,  on  which  be  did  not  think 
proper  to  explain  himself  more  fully.  B. 
also  advocated  the  law  of  election.  In 
1820,  he  wrote  Des  ProscrivHons,  in 
which  he  paints  the  struggle  tor  liberty 
against  every  kind  of  tyranny.  His  latest 
writings  on  national  disputes  have  at- 
tracted much  notice ;  for  instance,  Coup 
d*(Eil  sur  les  DinuUs  des  Cours  de  Bavihe 
et  de  Bade  (1818),  and  particularly  his 
work  Du  Congrh  de  Troppau  (1831),  his 
Lettre  sur  les  D^irends  de  la  Maison 
d^AnkaU  avec  la  Prusse,  and  his  Les 
Cabinets  et  les  Peujples  (Paris,  1824). 

BiJA-FUR,  or  ViJATA-PURi ;  a  city  of 
Hindostan,  formerly  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Beejapoor  (q.  v.),  called  Viziapoor^ 
by  the  European  travellers  of  the  three 
last  centuries.  The  city  is  306  miles  N. 
Seringapatam,  384  N.  W.  Madras  ;  Ion. 
75°  47'  E. ;  lat  IGP  46^  N.  It  is  situated 
in  a  fertile  pliun,  and  is  of  very  great 
extent,  consisting  of  three  towns  within 
each  other :  the  innermost  is  the  citadel, 
a  mile  in  circuit ;  the  next  a  fort,  eight 
miles  in  compass ;  and  the!  exterior  is  en- 
vironed with  walls  many  miles  in  circuit. 
But  a  great  proportion  of  the  space  is 
covered  with  ruins.  It  is  thinly  inhabited, 
but  the  population  is  unknown.  The  in- 
habitants afiirm,  that,  according  to  au- 
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thentic  records,  it  contained,  in  the  time 
of  its  proflperitv,  984,456  houses,  and  1600 
mosques;  and  traveUers  are  of  opinion 
that  the  latter  number  is  not  exaggerated. 
It  was  taken  bv  Aurangzeb  in  16^,  when, 
it  is  said,  15,000  camry  could  encamp 
between  the  fort  and  the  city  wall.  It 
was  one  of  the  wealthiest  cities  of  Asia. 
The  fort  is  protected  by  high  walls,  with 
massive  towers,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
ditch.  It  has  seven  gates,  and  contains 
several  cannon  of  enormous  dimensions, 
particularly  one  called  the  sovereign  of 
theplains. 

Bilbao.    (See  BQboa.) 

BiLBOA,  or  Bilbao,  or  Vilvao,  a 
Spanish  province  in  Biscay.  The  capital, 
or  the  same  name,  is  a  seaport  on  the 
Ybai^abal,  in  a  plain  surrounded  with 
high  mountains;  Ion.  3^  4^  W.;  lat  43** 
W  N.;  population,  15,000.  It  conta'ms 
about  1$200  houses,  part  of  which  are  built 
on  piles.  The  harbor  is  good,  and  well 
fiiequented.  Between  ^00  and  600  ves- 
sels visit  this  port  annually ;  aud  the  year- 
ly export  of  wool  is  estimated  at  50  or 
60,000  sacks  of  2  cwt.  each.  The  air 
is  healthy;  the  inhabitants  are  strong, 
iY>bust,  and  live  long.  It  is  well  supplied 
with  water  and  provisions :  fish  are  very 
abundant ;  and  tiie  environs  are  fertile  in 
legumes  and  fruits.  It  contains  5  parish- 
es and  12  religious  houses.  Among  the 
laws  peculiar  to  the  town  is  one  a^inst 
ingratitude.  Its  commerce  principally 
consists  in  wool  and  iron. 

BiLDERDYK,  William,  bom  at  Amster- 
dam, 1750,  lives  at  Leyden,  and  is  now 
considered  one  of  the  greatest  lawyers  in 
Holland — a  man  of  learning  in  the  fullest 
extent  of  the  word,  and,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Dutch  critics,  one  of  the 
greatest  poets  of  the  present  age.  He 
studied  the  classics  at  Leyden,  chiefly 
under  Ruhnken  and  Valkenaer.  In  1776, 
he  obtained  from  the  learned  society  of 
Leyden,  whose  judgment  was  always  re- 
spected, the  first  pnze  for  a  poem  on  the 
influence  of  poetry  upon  government. 
In  the  following  year,  he  obtained  from 
the  same  society  two  prizes  for  an  ode 
and  a  didactic  poem.  On  True  Patriotism. 
Since  that  period,  he  hos  ranked  with 
Feith  and  madame  de  Launoy,  among  the 
Urst  Dutch  poets.  The  present  age  is  the 
epoch  of  the  modem  Dutch  scnool  of 
poetry,  in  which,  besides  B.,  Feith  and 
I^unoy,and  paitirularly  Bellamy,  Hel- 
iners,  Tollens,  Loots,  van  Hall,  Kinker, 
Klyn  and  others  are  distinguished.  B. 
introduced  into  Dutch  poetry  iambics  and 
lioxameters,  rather  tc  show  his  talent  for 


overcoming  difficulties  of  all  kinds  than 
from  preference  to  these  measures,  which, 
on  the  contrary,  he  declared  not  admissi- 
ble into  Dutch  poetnr.  In  1780,  he  ob- 
tained a  new  prize  tor  a  poem,  on  the 
connexion  of  poetrv  and  eloquence  with 
philosophy.  He  added  to  this  poem,  some 
time  afterwards,  an  important  commenta- 
ry, which  showed  him  to  be  a  man  of 
leaminff  and  a  philologer.  B.,  besides, 
devoted  himself  to  law,  at  the  Hague, 
with  srcat  success.  Oit  the  invasion  of 
the  Netherlands  by  the  French,  he  left 
his  country  on  account  of  his  adherence 
to  the  hereditary  stadtholder,  and  remov- 
ed to  Bmnswick,  where  he  studied  the 
German  language  and  poetiy,  and  after- 
wards to  London,  where  he  delivered,  in 
the  French  languag^e,  lectures  on  litera- 
ture and  poetry,  which  were  numerously 
attended.  After  the  new  order  of  things 
was  firmly  established  in  Holland,  he  re- 
tumed,  in  1799,  and  soon  aflerwanjs  pub* 
lished  some  ofhis  principal  works.  Among 
these  are  a  didactic  poem  on  astronomy, 
and  the  masterly  imitations  of  Delille's 
L^Homme  dts  Champs^  and  Pope's  Essay 
on  Man.  Louis  Bonaparte,  on  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  appointed  him  his 
teacher  of  Dutch,  and  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  national  institute  found- 
ed by  him.  Afler  the  incorporation  of 
Holland  into  the  French  empire,  B.'s 
muse  was  silent ;  but  she  rose  the  more 
vigorously  afler  the  deliverance  of  his 
country.  Perhaps  there  is  no  poem  ot 
our  time  superior  in  fire,  vigor  and  enthu- 
siasm, to  Holland's  Verlossingy  the  joint 
composition  of  B.  and  his  wife,  who  is  a 
successful  poetess.  When  Napoleon  re- 
turned fit)ni  Elba,  B.  produced  a  number 
of  war-songs,  which  are  considered  among 
the  best  in  Dutch  poetry.  He  published  his 
Mensrelpoezy  (Miscellaneous  Poems,  two 
small  volumes,  Rotterdam,  1823,  second 
edition),  which  contains  some  ballads  and 
imitations  of  Ossian.  We  may  also  men- 
tion that  he  is  a  bitter  enemy  of  Grerman 
literature. 

BiLDOE.    (See  Bilge.] 

Bile  ;  a  vellowish-green  liquid  sub- 
stance, of  a  bitter  taste.  Man  and  many 
animals  have,  on  the  inferior  surfiice  of 
tlie  liver,  a  peculiar  bladder,  in  which  the 
bile,  formed  by  the  liver  from  the  blood, 
is  preserved.  It  consists  of  water  and 
several  other  substances.  The  water 
constitutes  the  greatest  part,  and  keeps 
tlie  other  parts  in  a  state  of  solution. 
The  remaining  ingredients  are  a  yellow, 
very  bitter,  fusible  resin,  which  contributes 
most  to  the  taste  of  the  bile ;  a  small  pcr- 
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tion  of  mitron;  some  mineral  alkaline 
salts ;  some  oxyde  of  iron ;  a  small  quan- 
tity of  a  yellowish  substance,  which  is 
only  partly  dissolved  in  the  natron  ;  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  albumen.  The- 
Bard  and  Berzelius  fafitve  done  much  to 
determine  the  ingredients  of  the  bile.  Its 
principal  use  seems  to  be,  to  separate  the 
excrement  from  the  chyle,  after  botli  have 
been  fonned,  and  to  produce  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  excrement  from  the  body.  It 
is  probable  that  these  substances  would 
remain  mixed  together,  and  they  would, 
perliapB,  even  be  partly  absorbed  together, 
were  it  not  for  th^  bile,  which  seems  to 
combine  with  the  excrement,  and,  by  this 
combination,  to  facilitate  its  separation 
fiiora  the  chyle,  and  thus  to  prevent  its 
absorption.  Fourcroy  supposes  tiiat  the 
bile,  as  soon  as  it  is  mixed  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  intestinal  canal,  suffers  a  de- 
composition ;  that  its  alkali  and  saline 
ingredients  combine  with  the  chyle,  and 
render  it  more  hquid,  while  its  albumen 
and  resin  combine  with  the  excrementi- 
tious  matters,  and  gradually  render  them 
less  fluid.  From  the  late  experiments  of 
Berzelius  on  fseces,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  constituents  of  the  bile  are  to  be 
found  in  the  excrementitious  matter ;  so 
that  the  ingenious  tlieory  of  Fourcroy  is 
so  far  prob&Ie.  The  bile  also  stimulates 
the  intestinal  canal,  and  causes  it  to  evac- 
uate its  contents  sooner  thfin  it  otherwise 
would  do ;  for  when  there  is  a  deficiency 
of  bile,  the  body  is  constandy  costive. — 
Biliary  calculi,  or  gall-stones,  are  some- 
times found  in  the  gall-bladders  of  men 
and  animals.  They  are  more  rarely  met 
with  in  the  substance  and  body  of  the 
liver.  Those  that  are  found  in  the  human 
subject  consist,  principally,  of  that  pecuUar 
sulMtaiice,  called,  by  Fourcroy,  adipocire* 
They  are  of  a  white,  grayish-brown,  or 
b^k  color.  The  calcufi  found  in  the 
call-bladders  of  quadrupeds  have  been 
uought  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  in- 
spissated bile;  but,  though  much  less 
complicated  than  the  corresponding  con- 
cretions in  the  human  subject,  they  must 
contain  something  more  than  the  inspis- 
sated fluid,  snce  they  are  insoluble,  both 
m  alcohol  and  water. 

BiLEDULOERiD  (Bhdodol  Dshendy  coun- 
try of  dates) ;  a  countiY  in  Northern  Af> 
rioa,  south  of  mount  Atlas,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Tunis,  on  the  west  by  Al- 
giers and  the  Sahara,  on  the  east  by  Tri- 
poli ;  supposed  to  be  about  180  miles 
square.  In  the  desert  are  oases  (q.  v.), 
which  are  cultivated  and  watered  like 
gardens     At  the  foot  of  mount  Atlas,  the 


winds  which  come  from  these  momitains 
allay  the  heat  of  the  climate.  The  chief 
products  of  the  oases  are  barley  of  an  ex- 
cellent kind,  used  by  the  caravans,  and 
dates,  which  are  no  where  else  so  excel- 
lent Much  dew  falls  in  the  oases,  rain 
but  seldom.  All  the  productions  of  the 
tropics,  which  can  ripen  without  nun, 
grow  here  m  abundance.  The  Berbers 
who  live  here,  as  likewise  the  Negroes  and 
Arabs,  carry  on  trade  by  means  of  cara- 
vans. A  large  proportion  of  the  young  men 
are  destroyed  by  the  change  of  cHmate  to 
which  they  are  thus  exposed,  as  also  by 
bad  nourishment  andy  epidemic  fevers. 
Certain  parts  of  this  country,  called  Dara, 
Tasjlet  and  Segelmesse,  belong  to-  Mo- 
rocco ;  to  Algiers  belongs  Wadreag,  and 
to  Tunis  Tozer.  Gademes,  Welled-Sidi 
and  Mosselemis  are  independ^t.  Little 
is  known  of  the  customs,  laws,  &c.,  of 
the  inhabitants  of  B. 

BiLiN,  mineral  spring  of;  a  celebrated 
spring  near  the  town  of  Bilin,  in  Bohemia 
The  water  is  clear,  has  a  sourish  taste, 
and  mantles,  particularly  if  mixed  with 
vfrine  and  sugar.  The  temperature  of  the 
spring  is  5Jr  Fahrenheit.  The  water  is 
used  with  advantage  in  many  complaints. 
Bilious  Fever*  (See  Ferer.) 
Bill  of  £xc range  is  a  written  re- 
quest or  order  to  one  person  to  pay  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  money  to  another,  or  to  his 
order,  at  all  events ;  that  is,  without  any 
quahfication  or  condition.  The  person 
who  makes  the  bill  is  called  the  drawtr ; 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  tlie 
drawee,  and  the  person  to  whom,  or  whose 
order,  on  tlie  face  of  the  bill,  it  is  payable, 
the  payee.  If  the  drawee  accepts  the  bill^ 
he  tnereby  becomes  the  leceptor.  A  prom- 
issory note  differa  from  silnU  of  exchange 
in  being  merely  a  promise  to  pay  money 
by  the  maker,  instead  of  being  a  request 
to  another  person  to  pay  it,  to  the  payee. 
The  expression  promissorrj  note  is  not 
strictly  confined  to  negotiable  notes,  or 
those  payable  "to  bearer,"  or  to  the  payee 
named  in  it,  "or  his  order,"  but  is  more 
frequently  used  to  denote  such  instru- 
ments ;  and  we  shall  consider  promissory 
notes  in  this  sense  in  the  present  article, 
since  the  same  rules  and  principles  are, 
in  a  great  degree,  applicable  to  such  notes 
and  to  bills  of  exchanse.  The  maker  of 
the  note  answers  to  the  acceptor  of  the 
bill,  since  he  is  the  party  promising  to 
pay  it ;  whereas  the  maker  or  drawer  of 
a  bill  of  exchange  does  not  directly  prom- 
ise, on  the  face  of  the  instrument,  to  pay 
it,  but  merely  requests  the  drawee  to  do 
so:  this  is,  however,  construed  to  he  a 
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Viitml  promise  mat  the  drawee,  on  the 
presentment  of  the  IhII  for  acceptance, 
and  demand  of  payment  according  to  i^ 
tenor,  will  pay  it,  and  a  conditional  virtual 
promise,  that  he,  the  drawer,  will  pay  it, 
m  case  of  the  drawee's  fhiling  either  to 
accept  it  on  due  presentment,  or  to  pay  it 
on  due  demand.  Bank  checks  are  of  a 
character  similar  to  promissory  negotiable 
notes,  as  to  the  rules  by  which  the  liabili- 
ties and  riffhts  of  the  parties  to  them  are 
determined,  with  this  difference  in  their 
common  form,  that  promissoiy  notes  are 
usually  made  payable  to  the  payee  or  *^  his 
order,''  whereas  checks,  as  also  bank-notes, 
are  usually  made  payable  to  the**  bearer," 
and  the  right  to  demand  and  receive  pay- 
ment of  them  is  transferred  from  one  per- 
son to  another  by  mere  delivery,  without 
any  indorlement  or  >vritten  order  by  the 
original  payee ;  while  the  transfer  or  as- 
signment of  a  promissory  note  or  bill  of 
exchange  is  made  by  the  payee  in  writing, 
either  by  indorsement  or  otherwise.  He 
usually  merely  writes  his  name  on  the 
back,  whereby  he  becomes  the  indorser^ 
and  the  person  to  whom  it  is  thus  indors- 
ed or  assigned,  who  is  called  the  indorstty 
has  a  right  to  fill  up  this  blank  indorse- 
ment by  writing  over  it  an  order  to  pay 
the  contents  to  himself  or  to  any  other 
person ;  and  any  bona  fdt  holder  of  the 
note  or  bill  has  the  same  right  to  fill  up 
the  indorsement  or  assignment.  Thus  a 
note  or  bill  of  exchange,  bein^  once  in- 
dorsed in  blank,  becomes  assignable  or 
transferable,  like  a  check  payable  to 
"  bearer,"  merely  by  delivery  ot  the  instru- 
ment It  is  an  essential  quality  of  a  ne- 
gotiable biU,  note  or  check,  that  it  be  a 
promise  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  Tnoney, 
and  that  the  promise  be  absolute ;  for  if 
no  definite  amoimt  is  fixed,  or  it  be  a 
promise  to  deliver  goods  or  do  any  other 
act  tJian  pay  money,  or  if  it  be  conditional, 
it  is  not  a  bill  of  exchange,  or  negotiable 
promissory  note,  or  check.  Besides  the 
transfer  by  indorsement  above-mentioned, 
these  instruments  are  also  transferable  by 
assignment,  or  mere  delivery,  so  as  to 
give  the  holder  all  the  rights,  against  the 
maker  or  acceptor,  that  he  would  have 
had  if  he  had  himself  been  the  payee. 
Where  tlie  transfer  is  made  by  mere  de- 
livery, the  assignor  is  exempt  from  ail 
liability  to  the  holder  on  the  paper  itself; 
he  mokes  no  promise  to  pay  the  money, 
but  still  he,  in  eflfect,  warrants  that  it  is 
tfte  bill,  note  or  check,  which  it  purports 
to  be ;  for  if  it  be  a  forged  instrument,  if 
It  be  not  honajide  the  bill,  note  or  check 
which  it  purports  to  be.  he  will  be  liable 


to  indemni^  the  penon  to  whom  h0 
transferred  it  But  if  the  transfer  be 
made  by  an  indorsement  in  writing,  with* 
out  any  condition  or  exception,  being  an 
absolute  order  to  pay  the  money  to  the 
indorsee  or  holder,  the  indorser  in  this 
case  becomes  in  his  turn  a  promiser;  for 
he  thereby  virtually  promises,  that,  in  case 
the  maker  of  the  note  or  check,  or  the 
drawer  or  acceptor  of  the  bill,  does  not 
pay  it  on  due  demand,  or  in  case  the 
drawee  does  not  accept  it,  if  it  be  a  bill, 
on  presentment  according  to  its  tenor, 
then  he,  the  indorser,  will  pay  it. — ^Though 
the  forms  of  bills  of  exchange,  promisso- 
ry notes,  checks  and  bank-notes  are,  re- 
spectively, pretty  uniform,  yet  no  precise 
form  of  words  is  necessaiy  to  constitute 
either  of  these  instruments.  Any  words^ 
purporting  to  be  an  absolute  promise  to 
pay  a  certain  sum  of  money,  or  an  abso- 
lute order  for  its  payment  to  a  particular 
person  or  his  order,  or  to  the  bearer,  is 
either  a  bill  of  exchange,  promissoiy  note, 
or  check. — Bills  of  exchange  are,  in  Eng- 
land, either  inland,  that  is,  payable  in  the 
kingdom,  or  foreign,  that  is,  payable  out 
of  tne  kingdom.  A  similar  distmction  is 
made  in  the  U.  States,  where,  in  most  of 
the  states,  a  bill  payoJble  in  the  state  in 
which  it  is  made  is  considered  to  be  in- 
land. The  material  distinction  between 
foreign  and  inland  bills  is,  that,  on  inland 
biUs,  a  protest  fi)r  non-acceptance  or  non- 
payment is  not  usually  necessaiy,  and  that 
less  damages  can  be  claimed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  dishonor  of  the  bill,  if,  in- 
deed, any  can  be  claimed.  Generally, 
in  fact,  if  not  universally,  only  the  face  of 
the  bill  can,  in  such  case,  be  recovered  of 
the  drawer  or  indorser.  In  one  respect, 
fereign  bills  most  generally,  and  inland 
bills  and  promissory  notes  in  many  places, 
difier  in  construction  from  the  literal  im- 
port of  the  terms  of  the  instrument  as  to 
the  credit  or  time  of  payment,  being,  in 
feet,  payable  three  days  after  the  time 
specified;  these  three  days  of  additional 
credit  being  allowed  under  the  name  of 
grace :  but  this  additional  credit  is  often 
expressed  in  the  instrument  itself,  thus, — 
*  Pay  to  A.  B.  or  order,  in  sixty  days  and 
gracCf^  which  is  equivalent  to  sixty-three 
days.  Another  mode  of  expression  for 
the  credit  lO  be  allowed  on  a  bill  is  by 
the  word  usance.  Thus  a  bill  is  drawn 
payable  at  one  or  two  usances ;  and  it  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  time 
of  payment,  to  know  what  period  is  meant 
by  a  usance,  and  this  will  vary  according 
to  the  place  at  which,  and  on  which,  tlie 
bill  is  arawn.    Thus  a  bill  drawn  in  Eug-» 
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kady  9t  eee  nance,  am  Anmeidam,  Rot- 
terdam, Altona,or  any  place  in  France,  is 
payable  in  one  cakociar  month  from  the 
date ;  ooCactiz,  Madrid  or  Bilboa,  in  two ; 
on  Genoa,  Leghorn  w  Venice,  in  diree 
montb& — ^I(  OD  presentment  of  a  bill  of 
ezcbui^e  to  the  drawee,  he  refuaes  to  ac* 
cept  it  aceording  to  its  tencMr,  the  holder 
has  an  inunediaU  cause  of  action  agunst 
the  dmwer  and  IndorserB,  and  may,  on 
giving  them  notice  of  the  non-acceptance, 
forthwidb  demand  the  amount  of  me  bill, 
though  it  wifl  on  a  long  credit,  and,  if  it 
had  been  accepted,  he  must  have  waited 
three  or  ax  months  for  his  money.  This 
rule  is  perfectly  equitable,  since  the  diaw- 
er  and  mdorsers  impliedly  agree  that  the 
draft  shall  be  accepted  on  presentment, 
and,  on  its  not  bemg  so,  tibeir  promise  is 
yiobted.  But  the  holder  must  give  no- 
tice to  the  dmwer,  and  the  other  parties  to 
whom  he  wishes  to  resort,  of  the  non- 
acceptance  or  non-payment  of  the  biH 
In  case  of  the  dishonor  of  a  biD,  the  hold- 
er has  j^erally  the  right  to  recover  of 
the  parties  hable  to  him,  that  is,  the  dmw- 
er and  indorsers,  not  (mly  the  amount 
expressed  on  the  &oe  of  the  bill,  together 
with  the  expenses  of  protest  and  interest, 
but  something  in  addition,  on  account  of 
his  disappointment  in  not  havinff  funds  at 
the  place  on  which  the  bill  is  drawn,  as 
he  had  a  right  lo  expect.  The  rate  or 
amount  of  tlus  damage  must,  as  is  evident, 
be  very  various,  according  to  the  distance 
of  the  places,  the  esredit  on  which  the  bill 
was  drawn  (in  case  of  protest  for  non-ac- 
ceptance), and  the  rise  or  faU  (^exchange 
on  the  same  place  after  the  purchase  of 
the  bilL  Que  rule  of  estimatmg  the  dam- 
age is  the  cost  of  refixchange,  or  of  an- 
other bill  on  the  same  place,  with  the 
addition  of  one,  two,  &c.,  up  to  twenty 
per  cent,  damages.  In  other  places,  no 
regard  is  had  to  ie€xchange,  but  the  hold- 
er recovers  a  certain  per  cent  over  the 
face  of  the  bill,  by  way  of  damage,  and 
this  rate  is  the  same  whether  exchange 
may  have  risen  or  ftiUen  from  the  time  of 
purchasing  the  bill  to  that  of  its  being 
returned  diabonored. — ^Exchange  appears 
to  have  been  known  anciently  at  Tyre, 
Carthage,  Athens,  Corinth,  Bvracuse  and 
Alexandrie«  The  first  well-ascertained 
tracer  of  it,  in  modem  dmes,  are  found, 
subsequently  to  the  12th  century^,in  some 
of  the  provinces  of  France,  particularly  at 
the  fiiir  of  Champagne.  It  was  brought 
to  perfection  in  Italy.  Its  ^at  utility 
and  convenience  consist  in  its  negotia- 
bility. Suppose,  for  instance,  a  number 
of  persons  to  have,  severally)  siuns  of 


money  depostted  m  vnriotts  countries. 
One,  whose  fluids  are  in  South  America, 
wishes  to  make  ptuchases  at  St.  Peters- 
bure ;  and  one,  who  is  entitled  to  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  cargo  at  St  Petersburg,  wishes 
to  make  a  purchase  at  Canton ;  and  an- 
other, having  funds  at  Canton,  desires  to 
make  an  importation  from  South  Amer- 
ica. By  merely  making  and  delivering  a 
slip  of  paper,  each  one  will,  in  efiect, 
transfer  his  fUnds  quite  across  the  globe. 
Another  advantage  of  exchaoffe  is  the  fa- 
cility it  afibrds  in  adjusting  balances.  Its 
effect  in  this  respect  may  be  illustrated  fay 
the  practice  of  banks  and  bankers  in  some 
particular  cities.  In  London,  for  instance, 
the  bankers  meet  at  a  certain  hour  eveir 
day,  to  pay  and  receive  payment  of  each 
otheis'  cheeks ;  but  the  amount  actually 
paid  win  bear  a  very  small  proportion  to 
the  whole  amount  of  the  checks,  sinco 
the  greater  part  is  settled  by  merely  can- 
celling the  checks  they  hold  against  each 
other.  So  where  all  the  banks  of  a  city, 
as  is  the  practice  in  many  commercial 
tovfms,  take  indiscriminately  each  other's 
notes,  and  settle  the  balances  every  day, 
the^  aD  make  an  exchange  of  the  notes 
which  they  hold  against  each  other,  and 
only  pay  over  in  specie  die  balances. 
Urns,  by  the  payment  in  specie  of  a  com- 
paratively very  small  sum,  some  hundreds 
of  thousands  may  circulate  between  these 
institutions  and  dieir  respective  customers 
and  depositors.  In  the  same  manner  the 
balances  are  adjusted  between  two  com- 
mercial countries,  or  all  the  commercial 
countries  of  the  world.  Among  the  vari- 
ous merchants  of  the  United  States,  for 
instance,  some  have  sent  goods  to  Eng- 
land, others  to  France,  and  others  to  Hol- 
land, and  each  one  may  wish  to  import 
goods  from  a  country  other  than  tliat 
where  his  funds  lie.  One,  according- 
ly, sells  exchange  on  Amsterdam,  and 
buysexchan^  on  London,  or,  which  is 
the  same  thmg  in  effect,  as  far  as  he  is 
concerned,  he  orders  his  correspondent  at 
Amsterdam  to  buy  exchange  on  Lomlon, 
and  remit  it  thither  for  his  (the  mer- 
chant's) account  If  the  fimds  which 
some  mercfaAnts  have  in  each  foreign 
place  are  exactly  equal  to  what  is  wanted 
by  others  in  the  same  place,  the  whole 
transaction  is  only  a  transfer  among  them- 
selves of  each  other's  claims,  or  exchange, 
and  no  balance  remains ;  whereas,  with- 
out this  facility,  one  must  order  specie 
home  from  Amsterdam,  which  the  other 
would  purchase  of  him  to  ship  it  to  Lon- 
don ;  a  transaction  involving  much  delay, 
besides  the  expense  of  freight  and  insur  • 
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ance.  But  still,  all  the  merchants  of  the 
country  may  wish  to  invest  or  pay  greater 
sums  abroad  than  the  proceeds  of  all  the 
exports  already  made  or  making  from  the 
country  amount  to,  in  which  case  the 
course  of  exchange  is  said  to  be  against 
the  country,  and,  in  this  case,  as  m  all 
others  where  the  quantity  of  an  article 
wanted  is  greater  than  that  offered  in  the 
market,  the  price  will  rise,  and  foreign 
exchange  will  be  above  par.  So,  if  the 
quantity  of  exchange  demanded  on  any 
{particular  country  is  greater  than  that  of- 
lered,  the  rate  of  exchange,  in  respect  to 
that  particular  country,  is  unfavorable,  and 
rises.  This  has  most  generally  been  the 
case  in  the  U.  States,  in  respect  to  Eng- 
land. So,  vice  versa,  if  the  funds  belong- 
ing to  Americans,  in  any  particular  for- 
eign country,  are  greater  than  the  sum 
wanted  by  other  Americans  to  make  pay- 
ments or  investments  there,  the  rate  of 
exchange  with  that  particular  country  is 
favorable,  and  the  pnce  of  it  falls.  And 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  what  is  called  a 
favorable  rate  of  exchange  is,  in  fact, 
unfavorable  to  the  person  having  funds 
abroad,  who  wishes  to  realize  them  at 
home ;  for  he  must,  in  that  case,  sell,  at 
home,  his  foreign  exchange,  for  a  smaller 
sum  than  its  nominal  amount  It  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  therefore,  that  an  unfavor- 
able rate  of  exchange  is  not  necessarily 
disadvantageous  to  a  country.  To  follow 
out  the  inquiry,  and  determine  in  what  cir- 
cumstances it  is  actually  disadvantageous 
or  indifferent,  or  in  fact  advantageous, 
would  occupy  more  space  than  we  can 
ffive  to  the  subject  But  we  perceive 
fi-om  this  operation  of  the  system  of  ex- 
change, that  it  is  only  necessary,  at  most, 
to  sliip  abroad,  or  import  from  abroad, 
in  specie,  the  actual  balance  on  the  whole 
aggregate  of  debts  and  credits,  all  the 
items  of  which,  as  far  as  they  offset  each 
other,  are  adjusted  by  exchange ;  and  it 
is  by  no  means  always  the  case  that  this 
aggregate  balance  is  paid  in  specie ;  for 
the  very  circumstance  of  the  rise  of  ex- 
change on  any  particular  country  may 
make  the  trade  more  favorable,  and  in- 
duce shipments,  the  proceeds  of  which 
are  drawn  for  as  soon  as  the  shipments 
are  made ;  so  that,  in  such  a  case,  the  un- 
favorable balance  may  be  actually  advan- 
tageous, by  promoting  trade. 

Bill  of  Lading;  a  memorandum  sign- 
vi  by  masters  of  shijjs,  acknowledging 
tne  receipt  of  goods  intrusted  to  them 
for  transportation.  There  are  usually  tri- 
plicate copies,  one  for  the  party  send- 
rng,  another  for  the  party  to  whom  the 


goods  are  sent,  and  the  diird  for  the  cajH 
tain. 

Bill  of  Rights,  or  Declaration  of 
Rights,  is  the  assertion  by  a  people,  or 
recognition  by  its  rulers,  "  of  that  residu- 
um of  natural  libera,  which  is  not  re- 
auired  by  the  laws  of'^societv  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  public  convenience ;  or  else  those 
civil  privileges,  which  society  has  engaged 
to  provide,  in  lieu  of  those  natural  liter- 
ties  so  given  up  by  individuals."  The 
houses  of  lords  and  commons  delivered  to 
the  prince  of  Orange  a  list  of  such  rights 
and  privileges,  February  13, 1688,  at  the 
time  of  his  succession  to  the  British 
throne,  concluding  with  the  words  **  and 
they  do  claim,  demand,  and  in»st  upon, 
all  and  singular  the  premises,  as  their  un- 
doubted rights  and  privileges."  The  dec- 
laration is  usuaUy  called  {kehrUof  rights. 
A  similar  declaration  was  made  in  the 
ad  of  aettlementf  wherelw  the  crown  was 
limited  to  the  house  of  Hanover.  Similar 
bills  of  rights  are  prefixed  to  some  of  the 
state  constitutions  in  the  United  States. 
But  the  constitutions  of  all  the  states,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  United  States,  virtually 
include  in  themselves  declarations  of 
rights,  since  they  expressly  limit  the 
powers  of  the  government  The  same  is 
true  of  the  constitutional  charters  of  those 
European  govemments  which  have  adopt- 
ed constitutions,  one  of  the  objects  of 
these  being  to  guaranty  certain  rights  and 
liberties  to  the  people. 

Bill  in  Equity,  or  Chancert,  is  the 
statement  of  the  plaintiff's  case  in  a  court 
of  equity,  or  chancery,  corresponding  to 
the  declaration  in  a  court  of  law,  anci  the 
libel  in  an  ecclesiastical  courts 

Billiards;  a  very  interesting  game, 
contributing  also  to  health  by  Wording 
the  body  moderate  exercise.  It  was  in- 
vented in  France,  and  is  now  played  by 
all  European  nations  and  their  descend- 
ants. The  rules  for  the  different  games 
of  billiards  are  too  numerous  to  be  given 
here.  They  are  also  generally  found  in 
billiard  rooms. .  We  therefore  omit  them, 
although  we  usually  give  the  rules  of 
games,  in  order  to  furnish  a  means  of 
reference  in  doubtful  cases.  They  are 
to  be  found  in  Hoyle's  Games. 

Billington,  Elizabeth ;  the  most  cele- 
brated English  female  singer  of  her  day. 
She  was  of  German  origin,  but  bom  in 
England,  in  1770,  her  father,  Mr.  Weich- 
seU,  being  a  native  of  Saxony.  At  an 
early  age,  she  studied  the  piano-forte  un- 
der Schro^ter,  and  attained  to  an  extraor- 
dinaiy  proficiency.  At  14,  she  made 
her  first  iq[>pearance  as  a  singer  at  Ox 
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fold,  and  two  years  afterwards  married 
Mr.  Billington,  a  performer  on  the  double- 
baas,  whom  she  accompanied  to  Dublin. 
She  made  her  dihut  there  in  the  opera  of 
Oipheus  and  Euridice.  From  Ireland 
abe  returned  to  London,  where  she  ap- 
peared at  CoTent-garden,  for  the  first 
time,  as  Rosetta,  in  Ame's  Love  in  a 
Village,  with  such  success  as  to  secure 
her  an  immediate  engagement  at  what 
was  then  considered  the  enormous  salary 
of  £1000,  for  the  remainder  of  the  season, 
besides  a  benefit;  the  managero  after- 
wards voluntarily  giving  her  the  profits 
of  a  second  night  While  in  town,  she 
continued  to  tune  lessons  of  Mortellari,  a 
celebrated  Itatian  master,  then  in  London, 
and,  on  ^e  closing  of  the  theatre,  repaired 
to  Paris,  in  order  to  profit  by  the  instruc- 
tions of  Sacchini.  In  1785,  she  returned 
to  England,  and  appeared  at  the  concerts 
of  ancient  music  with  madame  Mara, 
whose  brilliant  performance  she,  to  say 
the  least,  fully  equalled.  From  this  pe- 
riod till  1793,  no  music  meeting,  opera,  or 
concert,  of  reputation,  was  considered 
complete  without  her.  In  the  last  named 
year,  she  visnted  Italy,  and  performed,  ac- 
companied by  her  brother  C.  Weichsell, 
at  the  theatre  of  St.  Carlos  at  Naples; 
Francis  Bianchi  composing  expressly  for 
her  his  celebrated  opera  Suez  de  Castro, 
Her  engagement  here  met  with  an  abrupt 
and  melancholy  interruption,  her  husband 
dying  suddenly  of  apoplexy,  just  as  sh^ 
was  preparing  to  set  out  for  the  theatre. 
In  1796,  she  appeared  at  Venice,  and  after- 
wards at  Rome,  being  every  where  re- 
ceived with  the  loudest  expressions  of 
applause.  In  1799,  she  married  Mr.  Feli- 
pent,  whom  she  accompanied  to  Milan. 
In  1801,  her  wonderfiu  powers  being 
then  in  their  meridian,  she  returned  to 
the  London  stage,  appeiuin^  alternately  at 
either  house,  and  astonishmg  the  whole 
muscal  world  by  her  Man<kne — a  per- 
formance that  \uA  never  since  been 
equalled  in  English  opera.  Engagements 
now  multiplied  upon  her,  and  continued 
inceasantly  till  her  final  retirement  firom 
iniblic  life,  which  took  place  in  1809. 
The  last  exhibition  of  her  powers  was  in 
aid  of  a  charitable  institution,  at  Whitehall 
cfa^)el,  the  queen,  the  prince  regent,  and 
most  of  the  branches  of  the  royal  family, 
being  present  In  1817,  she  quitted  Eng- 
hndlor  crver,  and  died,  after  a  short  illness, 
Bt  her  villa  of  St.  Artien,  an  estate  she 
had  purchased  in  the  Venetian  terri- 
tories. 

BiNGKir;  a  town  on  the  left  shore  of 
ihe  Rhine,  where  the  Nahe  joins  this  river, 


opposite  Rfideshoim,  famous  for  its  exoel- 
lentwine.  Lon.  7^48' E.;  lat  49^5S/N 
Population,  3900.  Near  it  the  Rhine  is 
compressed  into  a  narrow  channel,  be- 
tween rocks,  so  as  to  make  the  navi^tioo 
difiScult  This  strait  is  called  Btrtfen- 
loch  (hole  of  Bingen).  The  fiimous  M&u- 
sethurm,  or  Tower  of  Mice,  where  the 
avaricious  bishop  Hatto  is  said  to  have 
been  eaten  by  imce,  as  a  punishment  for 
usury,  exercised  in  a  time  of  fomine,  is 
situated  in  the  vicinity. 

BiNGLET.  This  Gairick  of  the  Dutch 
stage  was  bom  at  Rotterdam,  in  1755,  of 
English  parents  in  good  circumstances. 
On  leaving  school,  he  was  placed  in  a 
counting-house.  It  was  not  long,  how- 
ever, before  he  discovered  an  invincible 
inclination  for  the  stage,  and,  at  the  age 
of  18,  joined  the  company  under  the  m- 
rection  of  the  celebrated  Corver,  who 
was  his  first  instructer.  In' 1779,  in  the 
24th  year  of  his  age,  he  made  his  (Ubui 
on  the  stage  of  Amsterdam.  The  public 
odium  was  then  excited  against  England, 
on  account  of  its  ships  having  captured 
vessels  under  the  Dutch  flag,  vrithout  any 
previous  declaration  of  war,  and  B.  was 
unfavorably  received  on  account  of  his 
English  descent  But  he  soon  conquered 
this  prejudice  by  bis  performance  of 
AchiAes,  in  the  tragedy  of  the  same  name ; 
and  fix>m  that  tune  he  continued  to  be 
the  ftivorite  of  the  public.  He  was,  also, 
so  well  acquainted  with  the  French  lan- 
guage, as  to  appear  successfully  in  the 
French  theatres  of  Amsterdam  and  the 
Hague,  by  the  side  of  the  great  French 
actors,  who,  while  on  their  toius  for  the 
sake  of  improving  themselves,  used  to 
visit  the  Netherlanda  In  1796,  he  was 
director  of  a  companv  of  actors,  who 
played  principally  at  Rotterdam  and  the 
Hague,  but,  also,  visited  other  cities  of 
HoUand.  Meanwhile,  he  wbb  always 
ready  to  perform  at  the  theatre  in  Am- 
sterdam, in  such  parts  as  could  only  be 
acted  by  himself.  One  of  his  last  repre- 
sentations, in  which  he  was  assisted  by 
the  great  actress  Wattier  Ziesenis,  was 
the  part  of  Famese,  in  Lalain's  tragedy 
Maria,  acted,  in  1818,  before  the  royal 
fomily.  In  the  same  year,  he  died  at  the 
H^gue. 

Binnacle,  or  Bittacle  ;  a  case  or  box, 
which  contains  the  compass  for  steering 
a  ship,  and  lights  to  show  the  compass 
at  night  In  ships  steered  by  a  wheel,  it 
is  common  to  have  two  binnacles,  or  a 
double  binnacle,  for  the  convenience  of 
the  steeraman,  on  either  side  of  the 
wheel ;  but,  in  this  case,  the  compasses  af - 
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feet  ecM^  ochen'  directioi^  ttid  thus  rea- 
der the  ship's  course  uncertain. 

Bill omAL,  in  algebra ;  a  quantity  oon- 
aistinff  of  two  trams,  or  members,  con- 
nected by  the  sign  +or — .  Binomial 
coefficients  are  the  numbers  that  indicate 
how  often  a  given  power  of  a  binomial, 
for  instance,  of  a  +  o,  contains  each  of  the 
products  of  its  parts. — ^The  binomial  the- 
orem is  that  celebrated  formula,  which 
teaches  to  find  any  power  of  a  given  bi- 
nomial a  +  ^)  by  means  of  the  two  terma 
a  and  b,  and  of  the  exponent  of  the  power. 
This  theorem,  frequendy  called  the  .Yetr- 
toman  thtortm^  on  which  the  system  of 
analysis  is  principally  founded,  was 
known,  as  far  as  relates  to  integral  posi- 
tive exponents,  to  several  mathematicians 
before  Newton.  But  Newton  was  the 
first  who  taught  its  application  to  frac- 
tional and  negative  exponents ;  and  this 
discovery,  one  of  the  most  important  of 
those  made  by  that  great  man,  is  en- 
graved upon  his  tomb-stone. 

BioF.RNSTAEHL,  Jamcs  Jonss,  a  dis- 
tinguished traveller,  bom  at  Rotarbo,  in 
the  Swedish  province  of  S&dermannland, 
in  1731,  studied  at  Upsal,  afterwards  en- 
tered the  familv  of 'baron  Rudbeck,  aa 
tutor,  and  travelled  with  his  son  to  Eng- 
land and  the  ccmtinent  of  Europe.  WhUe 
residing  in  Paris,  be  studied  the  Oriental 
languages.  C^  the  return  of  his  pupil  to 
Sweden,  B.  was  ^pointed,  by  Gustavus 
III,  to  make  the  tour  of  Greece,  Syria 
and  Egypt,  receiving,  at  the  same  time, 
the  title  of  professcur  at  the  university  of 
Lund.  He  now  went,  at  the  king's  ex- 
pense, to  Constantinople,  in  1776,  where 
he  remained  ibr  some  time,  to  learn  the 
Turkish  language.  He  then  proceeded  on 
his  travels  as  ur  as  Saloniki,  where  he 
died  of  the  plague,  1779.  B.  had  given 
an  account  of  his  travels,  in  the  form  of 
letters  to  his  friend  Gioerwell,  who,  at 
first,  published  tliem  separately  in  a  jour- 
nal, which  appeared  in  Stockholm,  but 
afterwards  by  themselves  (1783).  This 
work  contains  learned  and  profound  re- 
searches on  medals,  manuscripts,  rare 
books;  and  a  great  many  anecdotes,  of 
which  the  most  interesting  are  those  re- 
lating to  Voltaire,  whom  B.  had  visited  at 
Femey.  His  remarks  and  opinions  on 
morals,  manners,  reliipon  and  literature 
are  often  destitute  of  truth  and  justice. 
He  was  possessed  of  more  learning  than 
taste,  of  more  memory  than  discernment 
and  judgment  His  health,  naturally 
strong,  and  fortified  by  exercise,  enabled 
him  to  support  constant  labor,  and  to  en- 
dure the  greatest  hardships. 


BiOLOGT  and  Biombtrt.    (See  Life,\ 

BioN ;  bom  in  Smyrna,  or  in  its  neigh* 
borhood;  a  Grecian  pastoral  poet,  of 
whose  life  no  account  is  to  be  found.  The 
ele^,  which  Moschus,  his  friend  and 
disciple,  composed  on  the  occasion  of  his 
death,  seems  to  imply,  that  he  was  a  con- 
ten^rary  of  Theocritus,  and  died  of 
poison.  He  probably  lived  in  Sicily  or 
Magna  Grecia.  Among  the  few  poems 
written  by  him,  which  have  descended  to 
our  times,  his  elegy  on  Adonis  is  con- 
sidered as  the  best.  The  poems  of  B^ 
together  with  those  of  Moschus,  are  gen- 
erally found  as  an  appendix  to  the  idyls 
ofTheocritus,  They  nave  been  published 
separately  by  Fr.  Jacobs,  Gotha,  1795; 
Gilbert  Wakefield,  London,  1795 ;  and 
J.  C.  F.  Maass,  Leipsic,  1807. 

BioT,  Jean  Baptiste,  a  natural  philoso* 
pher  and  astronomer,  member  of  many 
French,  as  well  as  foreign  literary  socie- 
ties, and  of  the  legion  of  honor,  bom  at 
Paris,  in  1774,  studied  in  the  college  of 
Louis-le-Grand,  then  joined  the  army, 
and  served  in  the  artillery.  His  love  of 
the  sciences  soon  led  him  back  to  Paris, 
where  he  continued  his  studies  in  the 
polytechnic  school,  till  he  felt  himself  fit 
for  a  professorship  at  Beauvais.  In  1800, 
he  was  made  professor  of  nhvsics  in  the 
ceXUgt  de  lYance,  In  18(&,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  first  class  of  the 
mstitute.  In  1804,  he  prevailed  on  the 
institute  not  to  vote  in  fiivor  of  Bona- 
parte's elevation  to  the  throne.  In  1806, 
he  was  sent  with  Arago  to  Spain,  to  con- 
tinue the  measurement  of  an  arc  of  the 
meridian,  undertaken  to  establish  the  ba- 
as fbr  the  introduction  of  a  new  decimal 
system  (q.  v.)  in  France.  Before  be  de- 
parted, he  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  board  of  longitude.  His  mission  was 
Buccessfol.  He  now  devoted  himself 
with  unremitted  zeal  to  his  studies  and 
lectures.  In  1816,  he  was  chosen  editor 
of  the  department  of*  mathematical  sci- 
ence for  the  Jaumal  des  Savons.  His 
principal  worics  are,  Traiiide  Phisique 
exphimerdale  et  maUUmatique  (1816);  the 
abridgment  of  the  same,  in  a  popular 
style ;  Pricis  iUmentaire  dt  Phystque  ex- 
phinmUdley  and  TrcnU  UhMnUdre  d^Ai" 
tronomit  phynqut.  In  1617,  he  visited 
the  Oricney  islands,  to  correct  some  dis- 
puted astronomical  observations,  for  the 
measurement  of  a  degree.  B.  still  com* 
municates  important  articles  to  the  litert^ 
ly  journals,  &c. 

Birch  [hetvla  cHha)  is  a  forest-tree,  easi- 
ly known  by  the  smooth  appearance  and 
mlvery  color  of  its  baik ;  by  its  leaves  be- 
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JDg  BoroewiiHt  triingukr,  bot  acute,  cakL 
m^aH  in  comparison  with  those  of  other 
timber-tiwsy  and  foy  aD  the  small  bfonches 
oeing  akeder  and  flexible^ — Although  the 
ooich  is  ooBsidered  by  no  means  a  vohia- 
ble  timber-tree,  yet  its  wood  is  used  for 
numerous  puiposea  Being  of  white 
eotor,  and  Am  and  touch  in  texture,  it  is 
vaiiotisly  employed  by  hoop-benders  and 
wheel-Wrights.  Turners  use  it  for  trench- 
ers, bowls,  iadks,  and  other  wooden 
yme.  Ox-yokes,  small  screws,  women's 
flfaoe-beels,  pattens,  and,  in  France,  wooden 
ahoea,areiiiBdeofit.  The  North  American 
TndJinw  use  the  bark  of  the  birch-tree  fin- 
canoes,  boxes,  buckets,  baskets,  kettles,  and 
dishes,  curiously  joining  it  together  with 
threads  made  of  roots  of  the  cedar-tree. 
B&nch-trees  are  not  unirequently  planted 
adong  with  hazels,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing wood  to  be  converted  into  char- 
coal m  forges.  This  charcoal  is  much 
esteemed ;  and  the  soot,  which  is  formed 
on  burning  the  wood,  constitutes  a  good 
black  subMance  for  printers'  ink.  Nearly 
all  the  otho:  parts  are  applicable  to  use- 
ful purposes.  The  inhabitants  of  Sweden 
employ  the  beik  in  the  tanning  of  leather, 
and,  after  burning  it  to  a  certain  degree, 
use  it  as  a  cement  for  broken  china  and 
earthen  ware.  The  navigators  of  the 
river  Volga  construct  of  it  portable  boats, 
GTBdles,  &C.  It  is  serviceable  in  dyeing 
a  yeUow  color.  In  Norway,  it  is  dried, 
gromd,  mixed  wkh  meal,  and  boiled, 
with  other  food,  for  swine.  The  houses 
or  huts,  in  many  parts  of  the  north  of 
Europe,  are  covered  with  the  outword 
and  tnidLer  part  of  the  bark.  Instead  of 
dates  or  tiles.  It  is  ^un  into  a  coarse 
kind  of  ropes,  woven  into  shoes  and  hetfs, 
and,  in  Kanatscfaatka,  even  made  into 
drinking-cups.  The  Laplanders  fasten 
together  large  pieces  of  it  to  keep  off  the 
lain.  Abounding  in  resinous  matter, 
slices  of  the  bark  are  sometimes  tied  to- 
gether, to  make  torches.  During  a  scar- 
city of  com,  it  has,  in  several  instances, 
been  ground  with  bread  corn,  and  suo- 
cessfuUT  used  as  fooid  for  men.  In  most 
parts  of  England  and  America,  the  twigs 
of  this  tree  are  made  into  brooms.  They 
are  also  made  into  the  tops  of  fishing- 
rods  ;  and,  when  smeared  with  bord-linie, 
are  used  by  bird-catchers.  The  Norwe- 
gians frequently  employ  them  as.  fodder 
H>r  their  horses.  The  leaves  afibrd  a 
yellow  dye. 

Bi&GH,  Thmnas ;  an  industrious  lusto- 
lian  and  biographer  of  Ae  18th  centuiy. 
He  was  bom  in  London,  in  1705 ;  and 
bis  fotfaer,  who  was  a  Quaker,  practised 
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the  oeeufMlion  of  a  coffee-null  tnaker,  to 
which  the  son,  also,  was  destined.  His 
early  taste  for  rea^g  induced  him  to 
prefer  a  literary  life,  which  he  was  per- 
mitted to  choose,  on  condition  of  sup- 
girting  himself  bv  his  own  exertions, 
e,  accordingly,  after  oome  previous  tu- 
ition, became  usher  in  three  different 
schools,  and  tlien  went  to  Ireland  with 
dean  Smedley.  Having  left  the  Quakers, 
he  took  orders  in  the  church,  in  1730, 
and  obtained,  in  173^  a  living  in  Essex, 
through  the  patronage  of  the  attomey- 

feneral,  afterwards  lord  Hardwicke.  In 
734,  he  engaged,  with  some  coadjutors, 
in  writing  the  General  Historical  and 
Critical  Dictionary,  founded  on  that  of 
Bayle,  and  completed,  in  10  vols,  folio,  in 
1741.  He  subsequently  obtained  various 
preferments  in  the  church.  In  January, 
1765,  he  was  killed  by  a  foil  fix>m  his 
horse,  in  the  road  between  London  and 
Hampstead.  B.  bad  formed  very  ex- 
tensive manuscript  cc^lections,  which, 
together  with  his  library  of  printed  books, 
he  bequeathed  to  the  British  museum. 
He  produced  a  large  number  of  historical 
and  biographical  works  in  the  course  of 
his  laborious  life.  K  was  one  of  the 
picmeers  of  literature.  He  collected  ful- 
ly and  laithftilly,  but  without  much 
discrimination,  materials  relating  to  the 
various  subjects  of  his  research,  which  are 
calculated  to  aftbrd  important  assistai^ce 
to  writers  possessed  or  more  taste  and 
judgment.  Doctor  Johnson  was  repeat- 
edly obliged  to  B.  for  literary  informa- 
tion :  he  bestowed  on  him  a  Greek  epi- 
gram, and  for  many  years  corresponded 
with  him.  The  literature  of  his  counnj 
is  much  indebted  to  the  activity  and  dili- 
gence of  B. 

Bird,  Edward  (R.  A.);  an  English 
painter,  who  died  at  Bristol,  in  Nov.,  lol9. 
He  excelled  in  comic  subject&  The 
marquis  of  Stafford  patronised  him.  He 
was  appointed  historical  painter  to  the 
princess  Charlotte  of  Wales. 

Bird  Islako  ;  the  name  of  a  very  large 
number  of  islands  in  almost  all  the  parts 
of  the  world,  of  which  we  shall  mention 
only  the  following : — B.  Islanda ;  a  clus- 
ter near  the  N.  E.  coast  of  New  Holland, 
so  called  by  captain  Cook.  They  are 
almost  covered  with  birds. — B»  /..in  the 
a  Pacific  ocean;  Ion.  UieP  24^  £.;  lat. 
ir  48^  S.— B.  i;,  m  the  gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence; Ion.  60^  45^  W.;  lai.  47°  55^  N 
—Another,  in  the  S.  Pacific  ocean ;  Ion 
38^  2jy  W.;  lat.  54*»  S.— One  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  same  ocean;  Ion 
198«  e'  E.;  lat  33^  &  N^B.  Ulandt^  a 
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cluster  of  islands  in  the  Caribbean  sea ; 
Ion.  66°  W  W.;  lat  12°  N.— The  name 
Bird  island  is  as  common,  and  as  vague, 
as  that  of  Blue  mountains^  &c. 

Birds.'  (See  Ornithology.) 

Birds'  Nest.  The  hirundo  esevlenta^  or 
idaneane,  a  species  of  swallow,  the  nests 
of  which  are  used  as  an  article  of  luxury 
among  the  Chinese,  is  found  in  the  In- 
dian seas.  They  are  particularly  abun- 
dant in  Sumatra,  especially  about  Croe, 
near  the  south  end  of  the  island.  The 
nest  has  the  shape  of  a  common  swal- 
low's nest,  is  about  the  size  of  a  goose's 
eggy  is  found  in  caves,  particularly  on  the 
sea-shore,  and  has  the  appearance  of 
fibrous,  imperfectly  concocted  isinglass. 
More  or  less  of  this  substance  is  contained 
in  the  nests  of  all  swallows  of  that  region. 
The  manner  in  which  this  substance  is 
procured  is  not  ascertained.  The  most 
probable  suppositions  are,  that  it  is  the 
spawn  of  fish  gathered  by  the  bird,  or  a 
secretion  elaborated  in  the  body  of  the 
animal.  The  Chinese  collect  the  nests, 
and  sell  them  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Dissolved  in  broths,  &c.,  they  make  a  de- 
licious jelly.  The  finest  are  those  obtained 
before  the  nest  has  been  contaminated  by 
the  young  birds:  they  are  pure  white, 
and  are  scarce  and  valuable.  The  inferior 
ones  are  dark,  streaked  with  blood,  or 
mixed  with  feathers:  they  are  chiefly 
converted  into  glue.  Some  of  the  cav- 
erns, in  which  they  are  built,  are  difficult 
of  access,  and  dangerous  to  climb,  so  that 
none  can  collect  the  nests  but  persons 
accustomed  to  the  trade  from  their 
youth. 

BiREN,  Ernst  John  von,  duke  of 
Courland,  bom  in  1687,  was,  as  is  assert- 
ed, the  grandson  of  a  ffroom  of  James, 
mike  of  Courland,  and  the  son  of  a  Cour- 
landish  peasant,  by  the  name  of  Biihren. 
He  studied  at  K6nigBberg,and  endeavored 
to  conceal  the  meaniiess  of  his  origin  by 
raising  himself  in  the  &yor  of  the  great. 
His  agreeable  person  and  cultivated  mind, 
procured  him  the  highest  favor  of  Anna, 
duchess  of  Couriand,  and  niece  of  the 
emperor  of  Russia ;  but  he  was  unsuc- 
cessful in  his  attempt  to  obtain  admission 
among  the  Courlandish  nobility.  When 
Anna  (q.  v.)  ascended  the  Russian  throne 
(1730),  B.,  in  spite  of  the  conditions  to 
which  the  empress  had  consented  (one 
of  which  was  not  to  bring  him  with  her 
to  Russia),  was  loaded  by  her  with  honors, 
and  introduced  at  the  Russian  court. 
Here  he  assumed  the  name  and  coat  of 
«rms  of  the  dukes  of  Biron  in  France, 
«nd  governed  under  the  name  of  his 


mistress.  Fierce  and  haughty  by  nature^ 
he  indulged  his  hatred  against  die  rivak 
of  his  ambition.  The  princes  Dolfforuckir 
were  his  first  victims.  He  caused  11,060 
persons  to  be  put  to  death,  and  double 
that  number  to  pe  exiled.  It  is  said,  that 
the  empress  often  threw  herself  at  his 
feet,  to  induce  him  to  lay  aside  his  severi- 
ty, but  that  neither  her  entreaties  nor  her 
tears  were  able  to  move  him.  The  firm- 
ness of  his  character,  however,  introduced 
vigor  and  activity  into  all  branches  of  the 
administration  throughout  the  great  em- 
pire. In  1737,  Anna  fi>rced  the  Cour- 
landers  to  choose  her  favorite  (who  had.- 
in  1722,  married  a  Courlandish  lady  of 
the  fimiily  of  Trotta,  by  the  name  of 
Treyden)  for  their  duke.  After  having 
declared  prince  Ivan  her  successor,  she 
appointed  B.,  according  to  his  wish,  re- 
gent Anna  died  Oct  28,  1740.  The 
new  recent  acted  with  prudence  and 
moderauon.  But  a  secret  conspiracy 
was  soon  formed  against  him.  Field- 
marshal  M(inich,  vrith  the  consent  of  the 
voung  emperor's  mother,  caused  him  to 
be  arrested  in  his  bed,  during  the  night 
of  Nov.  19, 1740,  by  Manstein,  and  to  be 
confined  in  the  castle  of  SchKisselburff. 
He  was  subjected  to  a  trial ;  but,  no  proow 
of  the  projects,  which  he  was  accused  of 
having  formed  for  the  advantage  of  his 
fiunily,  being  discovered,  the  sentence  of 
deatli  was  changed  into  that  of  imprison- 
ment for  life,  and  his  fortune  was  declared 
confiscated.  Together  with  his  ftmily, 
he  was  transported  to  Pelim,  in  Siberia,  and 
thrown  into  a  prison,  of  which  Mfinich 
himself  had  furnished  the  plan.  In  the 
following  year,  Elisabeth,  daughter  of 
Beter  the  ureal^  being  raised  to  the  Rus- 
sian throne  by  a  new  revolution,  B.  was 
recalled,  Dec.  20, 1741,  and  Miinich  was 
obliged  to  occupy  his  prison.  At  Kasan, 
the  sledges  met;  the  travellers  recognised 
each  other,  and  proceeded  on  their  way 
without  interchanging  a  word.  Tha 
fiimily  of  B.  aflefwwds  lived  in  a  very  re- 
spectable condition  at  Jaroslaw. — ^After  a 
subsequent  exile  of  22  yeara,  the  duke,  as 
well  as  M&nich,  was  recalled,  in  176^,  by 
Peter  HI.  When  Catharine  II  asceiKlecl 
the  throne,  the  duchy  of  Courland  was 
restored  to  B.,  in  1763.  He  governed 
with  wisdom  and  lenity,  transferred  the 
government  to  his  eldest  son,  Peter,  170$^, 
and  closed  his  resdess  Ufe,  Dec.  28, 1772. 
BiRHAN  Ehpire.  The  ffreat  peninsuki 
east  of  the  bay  of  Ben^  includes  Aschein, 
or  Assam,  and  the  Burman  empire.  The 
latter  extends  fiom  9°  to  26*^  N.  lat,  is 
about  ]  000  miles  long  and  700  broad ;  pop- 
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ukuoD,  aceordlng  to  8311168,  in  1795,  about 
17,000,000.   The  natives  of  the  peninsula, 
a  handsomer  and  more  athletic  tace  of 
men  than  the  Hindoos,  though  not  so 
neat,  are  warlike  and  hos[ntable,  have  no 
mendicants  among  them,  and  reverence 
the  agedL    The  Birman  empire^  accord- 
ing to  the  reports  of  missionaries,  compre- 
h^ds  the  kingdoms  of  Ava,  Pegu,  Am- 
can,  and  the  adjacent  states  00  the  north. 
It  a  bounded  on  the  north  by  Thibet,  As- 
sam and  China ;  on  the  west,  it  is  separat- 
ed from  the  British  possessions  by  a  chain 
of  high  mountains  and  the  river  Naaf 
In  the  16th  century,  the  Birmans  in  Ava 
made  tliemselves  independent  of  Pega ; 
but,  in  1740,  they  were  subjugated  anew 
by  this  state.     Alompra,  one  of  their 
l^ders,  however,  with  about  100  fidthful 
adherents,  almost  immediately  summoned 
the  people  again  to  arms,  and,  in  1753, 
conquered  the  city  of  Ava.    Defeat  and 
Tictory  succeeded  alternately,  till  Alom- 
pra, in  1757,  conquered  the  city  of  Pegu. 
This  celebrated  monarch  died  in  1760,  at 
the  age  of  50  years.    He  labored  to  make 
his  subjects  happy  by  promoting  agricul- 
ture, by  restricting  the  arbitrary  exercise 
of  power  on  the  part  of  his  officers,  and 
impTOving  the  public  morals.    Every  act 
of  the  magistrates,  in  the  Birman  empire, 
was  required  to  be  public,  and  every 
decree  to  be  made  known :  even  commer- 
dal  treaties,  and  all  relations  established 
with  foreign  countries,  were  registered 
among  the  laws  of  the  state,  and  open  to 
the  inspection  of  every  one.    Namdogee, 
his  eldest  son  and  successor,  who  died  in 
1764,  inheriting  his  Other's  spirit,  adopted 
from  other  nations  whatever  was  of  gen- 
eral utiUty  to  his  own,  and  was  anxious 
to  do  away  abuses.    Both  father  and  son 
attended  particularly  to  the  administration 
of  the  East  India  company.    Shambuan, 
the  emperor's  brother,  became  regent,  as 
gnardian  for  his  nephew  Momien ;  but  he 
nsorped  the  throne  nimself^  and  conquered 
Siam.    In  1771,  however,  this  province 
recovered  its  independence,  while   the 
principal  part  of  the  Birman  forces  were 
engaged  in  a  war  with  China.  In  this  war 
they  were  victorious,  and  compelled  the 
Chmese,  whom  they  took  prisoners,  to 
intermarry  with  the  Birman  females,  and 
to  remain  in  their  territory.     Fortune, 
continued  to  attend  this  prmce ;  and,  in 
1776,  he  left  his  eminre,  much  enlar^, 
to  his  aon  Chengenza.    This  prince  hved 
in  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  every 
appetite,  till,  in  1783,  he  was  dethroned 
and  pot  to  death.    In  consequence  of  the 
levolution,  Shemboan  Menderagan,  the 


fourth  son  of  Alompra,  ascended  the 
throne.  He  ordered  his  nephew  Momien, 
who  was  a  state  prisoner,  to  be  drowned, 
and,  in  1789,  suodued  die  kingdom  of 
Arracan.  He  then  engaged  in  a  war  with 
Siam,  which  continued  till  1793,  and 
finally  compelled  it  to  submission  on  cer- 
tain conditions.  About  this  period,  some 
highway  robbere  fled  from  the  Birman 
empire,  and  took  refuge  in  the  territory  of 
the  East  India  company.  Shembuan  de- 
manded that  tliey  should  be  delivered  up. 
His  demands  were  not  immediately  com- 
plied with,  and  he  marched,  with  a  strong 
force,  into  the  offending  countiy.  At  the 
same  time,  he  carried  on  a  friendly  nego- 
tiation with  the  government  in  Calcutta, 
which  resulted  m  the  surrender  of  the 
criminals,  and  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
of  amity  and  commerce  between  the  two 
governments,  which  agreed  to  afford  each 
other  mutual  aid,  in  case  of  an  invasion 
from  China.  It  was  negotiated  by  cap- 
tain Symes.  Shembuan  was  succeeded, 
in  1819,  by  his  grandson.  The  last  vic- 
tory of  tlie  Birmans  was,  in  1822,  over  tho 
northern  mountainous  province  of  Assam, 
at  the  source  of  the  Burrampooter.  The 
party  driven  from  Assam,  together  with 
the  Birman  rebels,  fled  to  the  British  ter- 
ritories, whence  they  intended  to  invade 
Birmah.  The  British  government  forth- 
with disarmed  the  insurgents,  but  refused 
to  deliver  them  up  or  to  drive  them  from 
the  island  of  Shapuri,  which  they  had 
occupied.  The  court  at  Ummerapoora, 
therefore,  attempted  to  set  the  Mabrattas 
and  all  Hindostan  in  arms  against  the 
English.  At  length,  the  monarch  with 
the  golden  feet  (one  of  the  titles  of  tlie 
sovereign  of  Birmah)  demanded  of  the 
government  at  Calcutta  the  cession  of 
rforthem  Bengal,  as  being  a  part  of  Ava; 
and,  in  Januanr,  1824,  the  Birman  forces 
marched  into  Kadschar,  which  had  depos- 
ed its  rulers,  and  put  itself  under  British 
protection.  Lord  Amherst,  as  ffovemor- 
general  of  the  British  East  Indies,  now 
declared  war  against  Birmah,  and  general 
Archibald  Campbell  prosecuted  it  so  suc- 
cessfully, that,  after  the  victoir  at  Prome 
(Dec  1--3, 1^),  he  obliged  the  monarch 
to  conclude  a  very  unequal  peace  at  Pa- 
lanagh,  Dec.  31, 1825.  As  the  treaty  was 
not  ratified,  on  the  part  of  Boa,  the  Bir- 
man emperor,  by  the  time  specified  (Jan. 
18, 1826),  Campbell  renewed  the  war,  on 
the  19th,  and  stormed  the  fortress  of  Mun- 
ntin.  Feb.  24,  the  peace  was  ratified,  and 
the  war  concludea.  The  king  of  the 
white  elephants  ceded  to  the  company  the 
provinces  of  Airacan,  Merguy,  Tavoy  anil 
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Tea,  and  paid  them  a  sum  amounting  to 
about  $4,300,000.  Assam  was  made  once 
more  independent,  and  nyahs  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  company  to  govern  the 
northern  provinces  oiMunnipore,  Assam, 
Kadschar  and  Yeahung.  The  important 
city  of  Rangoon  was  declared  a  free  port. 
Thus  all  the  western  coast  of  the  Birman 
empire  was  ceded  to  the  East  India  con^ 
pany,  and  the  most  powerful  of  the  East 
Indian  states  was  divided  and  weakened. 
— Before  the  rains  commence,  the  heat  in 
the  vaUeyBof  this,  in  most  respects,  healthy 
country  is  excessive.    Though  B.  is  in 

general  fertile,  it  contains  several  vast 
eserts.  In  the  northeni  part,  it  is  moun- 
tainous, and  abounds  in  gold,  silver,  pre- 
cious stones  and  marble;  also  in  iron, 
lead,  tin,  antimony,  arsenic,  sulphur  and 
petroleum,  which  issues  from  the  earth  in 
abundance.  In  the  southern  districts, 
owing  to  the  numerous  rivers,  the  soil  is 
marshy  and  extremely  productive.  Here 
grow  rice,  sugar-cane,  fine  tobacco,  cot- 
ton, indiffo,  and  all  the  tropical  fruits. 
Land  is  cheap.  Timber  for  ship-building, 
especially  teak  or  Indian  oak,  which 
grows  most  luxuriantly  in  a  wet  soil,  on 
me  banks  of  rivers,  is  abundant  The  price 
of  labor  is  l^gh.  All  but  the  lowest  lands 
produce  grain,  or  serve  for  pasture.  Of 
manufactured  goods,  B.  exports  cotton 
and  silk  stuffs,  glass,  saltpetre,  powder, 
porcelain  and  marble  images  of  Gaudama, 
to  which  the  workmen  in  stone  give  an 
exquisite  smoothness.  The  East  India 
company  builds  vessels  even  of  1000 
tons  burthen  in  the  Birman  docks ;  and 
the  shipwrights  there  (^ants  in  compar- 
ison with  the  puny  Hindoos)  find  con- 
stant employment  The  Pegu  ships,  how- 
ever, are  not  so  well  made  as  tliose  built 
bv  the  company,  in  their  own  territory. 
The  trade  of  the  Birmans  is  very  lively, 
especially  with  China,  by  means  of  the 
river  Irrawaddy,  which  extends  1240 
miles  into  the  interior,  and  has  populous 
cities  all  along  its  banks.  From  Bamoo, 
goods  axe  conveyed  through  the  interior 
to  China,  to  which  the  Birmans  send 
many  commodities  Srom  the  eastern  ar- 
chipelago of  Asia.  The  govenunent  en- 
courages the  inccease  of  the  population 
by  fiivoring  the  settlement  of  foreigners, 
tolerates  the  seligion  of  eveiy  nation  in 
the  ports  of  Rangoon,  Negrais  and  Mer- 
ffuy,  and  encoura^  the  ifiteimarrie^  of 
torei^ers  with  Buman  females.  Instead 
of  com,  silver  and  lead  in  ^ars  are  used, 
and  the'u-  purity  is  strictly  tested  in  trade. 
The  forging  and  stamping  of  these  bars 
ibrms  a  pajiicular  branch  of  businesBi. — 


Menderagee  removed  the  royal  readeooe 
to  the  new  city  of  Ummerapoora  (190 
leagues  east  of  Calcutta],  on  a  tonffue  of 
land  which  runs  up  into  tne  lake  of  Toun- 
zemahn.  Ava,  once  so  magnificent  a  city, 
about  four  or  hve  miles  distant,  now  lies 
in  ruinfi.    The  buildings  among  the  Bir- 
mans are  very  slight,  as  the  government 
requires  them  to  be  chiefly  of  wood  or 
bamboo.    There  are  weU-oiganized  fire- 
companies,  for  the  protection  of  these 
combustible  edifices.   The  Birman  nobles 
are  distinguished  f]X)m  the  lower  classes 
by  their  (Sess,  houses  and  fiurniture,  and 
are  divided  into  several  ranks.  Theprinoe 
is  absolute,  but  custom  obliges  him  to  ask 
the  opinion  of  the  nobility  in  important 
state  matters:  he  is  not  bound,  however, 
by  their  counsel.    The  Birmans  are  all 
fond  of  painting  both  their  ftces  and 
hands.    They  slaughter  no  tame  animals, 
and  live  simply;  for  the  most  part,  on 
vegetables.    No  Birman  can  have  more 
thui  one  wife ;  but  he  may  have  as  many 
mistresses  as  he  wilL    The  latter  live  in 
the  same  house  with  the  wife,  and  aro 
herservant^    A  foreigner  and  an  aduk 
male  Birman  may,  at  any  tune,  leave  the 
empire ;  but  females  and  children  are  not 
allowed  this  privilege.    Females  cannot 
appear  befi>re  a  court  of  justice.    The 
chief  amusement  of  the  Birmans  is  their 
theatre,  where  declamation,  dancing  and 
music  alternate:  the  higher  classes  are 
fcmd  of  dramatic  spectacles.     The  new 
year  is  celebrated  with  all  sorts  of  purifi 
cation.    At  this  time,  young  women  ap- 
pear in  pubUc  with  water,  and  ^rinUe 
every  one  they  please.    It  is  considered 
improper,  however,  to  sprinkle  females 
first,  or  those  in  a  state  of  pregnancy  ai 
all.   Among  the  Birmans,  the  distinguish- 
ed dead  are  burned ;  the  poor  are  interred ; 
the  richest  are  embalmed,  commonly  in 
the  ancient  simple  mode,  in  honey.    Ev- 
ery Birman  learns  arithmedc,  reading  and 
writing.    The  common  people  write  on 
palm-leaves,  with  an  iron  style :  the  rich 
have  libraries,  with  books  the  leaves  of 
which  are  thin  pieces  of  ivoiy,  with  gilt 
edges.   The  Birmans,  in  general,  are  fond 
of  gilding  every  thing.     Their  materia 
memoa  is  confined  to  herbs,  spices  and 
mercury :  with  vaccination  they  have  long 
been  acquainted.    The  English  mission- 
'  aiies  are  tolerated,  and  serve  the  East 
India  company  as  the  outposts  of  ib&T 
diploraatie  system.    The  literary  Bhrmans 
tnmslate  from  the  Enj^lish  all  important 
works  0f  science,  particular' y  on  astron- 
omy and  law.    The  religion  of  the  coun- 
tiy  ia  that  of  Buddha,  whom  the  people 
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edi  CtaubMk  I^enJooB  no  bloody  neri- 
fices»  nd  is  extremely  tolerant  The 
BinnflBs  hwe  no  secular  clergy,  but  only 
a  kind  of  monkB  dwellir  ^  in  convvnte. 
A41  tbe  deny  practise  oelibai^,  end  est 
bat  once  a  wr.  Every  carnal  mdulgence 
k  punished  by  a  dis^nkcelul  and  public 
reinoviil  finom  office.-  The  clergy  are  Mt- 
eiwy  men,  and  hiffhly  esteemed  fer  their 
piety  and  knowledge*  They  are  permit- 
ted, however,  to  gild  and  paint  Former- 
ly, there  were  priestesses ;  but  this  order 
has  been  aboiinied,  because  it  was  found 
injuiioya  to  the  increase  of  population. 
The  government  has  long  been  struggling 
to  maintain  its  independence  between 
the  British  dominions  on  the  Ganges  and 
the  Chineee  empire.  No  part  of  Eastern 
Asia  seems  to  apprehend  an  excess  of 
population,  and  hence  no  female  in  China 
»  suffered  to  emigrate.  The  Birmans  are 
skilful  weavers,  smiths,  sculptors,  woikera 
in  gold  and  siker,  ioineis,  &c.  Of  this 
the  citizens  of  London  have  had  ocular 
evideaMe,  in  the  great  state  carriage,  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  the  gods,  19  feet 
Sfa,  14  long,  and  7  wide,  which  was 
en  by  the  British  troops,  in  the  war  of 
l^S.  In  Birmah  there  are  no  hereditary 
offices.  Its  civil  and  criminal  code  is  very 
judicious ;  general  principles  are  first  laid 
down,  and  then  applied  to  distinct  cases. 
Robbery  is  punuttied  with  death  only 
when  the  property  stolen  is  very  peat, 
or  tiie  offence  is  aggravated  by  particular 
eircumstanoes.  Capital  pnnisnment  is 
commonly  infficted  by  decapitation,  and 
^^nends  to  those  who  eat  opium  finely, 
and  to  dronkards  in  generaL  The  magis- 
trates have  a  great  d^cretionaiy  power  to 
mitigate  the  punishments  of  the  law,  and 
few  penal  laws  are  executed  in  all  their 
severity.  The  standing  am^  is  smalL 
Levies  are  made,  in  case  of  war,  by  way 
of  conscription ;  and  a  specified  number  of 
bouses  is  required  to  furnish  a  soldier 
completely  equipped,  or  pay  a  conoderfr- 
ble  fine.  For  the  crime  of  insubordina- 
tion, the  consoribed  are  either  punished 
pereonaHy,  or  their  &milies  are  made  to 
ouflfer,  however  innocent  the^  may  be. 
The  principal  part  of  the  militia  are  em- 
pk>yed  in  the  war-boats  of  the  crown, 
which  nnk  aboot  three  feet  deep,  and  are 
provided  with  ordnance.  The  revenue 
18  a  tenth  part  of  the  producti<Mi8  of  the 
soil  and  of  all  Imported  goods.  The 
treasury  is  rich,  and  the  sovereign-regarAs 
an  active  trade  among  his  subjects  as  the 
sorest  basis  of  national  revenue :  he  calls 
Us  great  income  finom  customs  the  tribuU 
^ttnmgtn.    The  empire  at  present  con- 


ef  seven  provinces.  The  capital, 
Vrameimoera,  contains  175,600  inhabit- 
-antB.  Rangoon,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Irrewaddy  (pop.  80,000),  is  an  important 
trading  city,  and  many  Europeans  reside 
•in  it  The  Fovage  du  CajnL  Hiram  Cox, 
dtmB  VEimairtdtsBxrmwM  is  better  in  this 
French  edition,  by  Chalons  d'Anee  (Paris, 
18d4,  2  vdsJi  than  in  die  original  English 
(London,  1^1  V  (3^»  <^)  NwrraJliu 
of  the  Birmeae  War,  bv  major  Snodgrass 
LcMidoD,  1827;  and  Mrs.  Ann  H.  Jud- 
son's  RdaHtm  of  (he  American  Boftiti  Mis- 
sum  to  the  Birman  Emptrt^  Wasn^  1823). 
BiaMiNOHAM ;  a  town  in  Warwickshire, 
Enj^.,  on  a  dechvity,  on  the  river  Rea, 
which  joins  the  Tame ;  62  miles  N.  W. 
Oxford,  87  N.  Bristol,  109  N.  N.  W.  Lon- 
don ;  population,  in  1821, 85,753;  families, 
18,165;  houses,  16,65a  Of  the  mhabit- 
ants,  81,642  consist  of  finnilies  connected 
with  trade  and  manufactures.  B.  has  long 
been  distinguished  for  the  variety,  extent 
and  excellence  of  its  manufactures,  par- 
ticulariy  in  hardware.  With  perhaps  the 
exception  of  Manchester,  it  is  the  greatest 
manufiusturing  town  in  England.  Among 
the  principal  manufactures  are  buttons,  in 
immense  variety,  buckles  and  snuff-boxes ; 
toys,  trinkets  and  jewellery ;  polished  steel 
watch-chains,  cork-screws,  &c.;  plated 
goods  for  tbe  dinins  and  tea-table ;  japan- 
ned and  enamelled  articles;  brass  work 
of  every  description;  swoids  and  fire- 
arms; medals  and  coins  of  various  kinds; 
copying  machines  and  pneumatic  appara- 
tuses ;  tiie  more  ponderous  productions  of 
the  casting-furnace  and  rolhng-mill ;  and, 
indeed,  every  hardware  commodity  that 
can  be  considered  as  curious,  useful  or 
ornamental  The  manufiustories  are  es- 
tablished upon  the  largest  scale,  and  with 
the  most  astonishing  ingenuitv.  A  coin- 
ing-mill was  erected  in  1788,  which  is 
now  enable  of  striking  between  90 
«ad  40,000  pieces  of  money  in  an  hour. 
Before  the  close  of  the  last  war,  no  less 
than  14,500  stands  of  arms  were  delivered 
per  week  to  the  ordnance  office.  At  the 
pin-works,  it  is  said,  12,000  pins  can  be 
cut  and  pointed,  and  50,000  pin-heads 
can  be  made  firom  the  wire,  in  an  hour. — 
B.  is  about  two  nules  in  length.  The 
lower  nart  of  the  town  consists  chiefly  of 
old  buildings,  is  crowded  vrith  workshops 
and  warehouses,  and  is  inhabited  princi- 
pally by  manufacturera;  but  the  upper 
part  has  a  superior  appearance,  consisting 
of  new  and  regular  streets,  and  containing 
a  number  of  eleoant  buildings.  It  con- 
tains three  churehes  and  five  chapels  of 
ease,  and  many  places  of  woiahip  belong  • 
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ing  to  DiflBentersL  St.  Martin's  church 
has  a  fine  lofty  spire,  with  a  peal  of  12 
bells,  and  a  set  of  chimes.  JS.  is  distin- 
guished fbr  its  charitable  institutions,  and 
has  various  schools,  and  sevend  libraries, 
one  of  which  contains  10,000  volumes. 
The  town  has  the  benefit  of  several  canals, 
which  enable  it  to  carry  on  an  easy  inter- 
course with  foreign  countries.  It  has  three 
weekly  markets,  and  two  annual  fairs. 
The  soil  about  the  town  is  dry,  and  the 
chraate  is  considered  remaricably  healthy. 
The  average  mortality  of  B.,  for  six  years, 
ending  1801,  was  only  1  to  59  *,  of  Man- 
chester, 1  to  37;  and  of  London,  1  to  31. 
BiRON,  Charles  de  Gontaut,  duke  of; 
son  of  marshal  Armand  de  Gontaut,  baron 
Biron,  bom  about  1562.  fklucated  as  a 
Calvinist,  he  had  twice  changed  his  reli- 

S'on  before  he  reached  the  16th  year  of 
s  age.  In  his  14th  year,  R  was  made 
colonel  of  the  Swiss  regiment,  and  served 
Henry  IV  with  much  zeal  and  courage. 
By  the  king's  &vor,  he  was,  in  1592, 
raised  to  the  rank  of  admiral  of  France. 
Though  distinguished  &t  court  as  well  as 
in  the  field,  always  feared  and  pimsed, 
be  was  violent,  obstinate  and  presumptu- 
ous. At  the  retaking  of  Amiens,  in  1598, 
B.  served  under  Henry  IV,  and,  in  the 
same  year,  was  made  a  peer  and  duke. 
He  thought  himself,  howevsr,  not  suffi- 
ciently rewarded.  The  Spanish  party, 
which,  after  the  peace  of  Vervins,  could 
injure  Henry  onh  by  secret  intrigues, 
took  advantage  of  the  duke's  discontent. 
Henry  appointed  him  his  ambassador  at 
the  court  of  Brussels,  to  receive  the  oath 
of  the  archduke  to  tlie  peace  of  Vervins. 
The  Spanish  court  seized  this  oppor- 
tunity to  dazzle  him  with  festivals,  spec- 
tacles and  honors;  the  female  arts  of 
seduction  were  put  in  practice,  and  the 
weak  B.  promised  to  ioin  the  Catholics, 
whenever  thev  should  rise  again.  In 
1599,  he  concluded  an  agreement  with 
the  duke  of  Savoy  and  the  count  of  Fuen- 
tea,  by  which  he  pledged  himself  to  take 
up  arms  against  his  tenefiictor.  Mean- 
while, war  beinff  declared  against  the 
duke  of  Savoy  (1600),  B.  saw  himself 
reduced  to  the  necesshy  of  attacking  him. 
For  fear  that  his  understanding  with  the 
duke  should  become  visible,  he  possessed 
himself  of  ahnost  aU  the  towns  in  the 
duchy,  which  was  the  earner  because 
Emuiuel  had  expected  some  forbearance 
on  his  part.  Fuentes  and  the  duke  ven- 
tured to  propose  to  B.,  that  he  should 
deliver  the  person  of  the  king  into  their 
bands;  but  he  refused.  Their  suggestions, 
huwever,  were  not  without  emct  upon 


him,  and,  while  engaged  in  the  nege  of 
the  fort  St.  Catherine,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Genoa,  having  reason  to  beUeve  that  the 
king  would  come  to  inspect  the  trenches, 
he  sent  word  to  the  governor  to  dispose 
harquebussiers  so  as  to  fire  on  him  at  a 
certain  signal.  At  the  decisive  moment, 
however,  he  prevented  the  king  fix>m 
going  to  the  fatal  spot  In  1601,  peace 
was  made  with  Savoy.  So  many  nego- 
tiations had  not,  however,  escaped  the  eye 
of  tiie  kin^,  nor  could  be  remain  ignorant 
of  their  object  He  therefore  interrogated 
the  marshal  as  to  his  designs,  with  prom- 
ises of  pardon.  B.  made  a  partial  confes- 
sion, and  continued  his  intrigues  as  before. 
Notwithstanding  this,  Heniy  sent  him,  is 
the  same  year,  to  aueen  Elizabeth  of 
England,  to  inform  her  of  his  marriage 
with  Maria  of  Medici.  In  the  mean  time, 
B.'s  confidant  Lofin,  having  become  sus- 
pected by  the  count  of  Fuentes,  and  begin- 
ning to  fear  for  himself,  discovered  the 
whole  plot  A  frank  confession  and 
repentance  would  have  saved  B.,  since 
Henry  was  inclined  to  forgive  him.  He, 
however,  persevered  in  his  denial,  rejected 
the  ofiers  of  pardon,  and  was,  therefore, 
at  the  urgent  entreaties  of  the  queen,  at 
last  surrendered  to  the  rigor  of  the  laws. 
Upon  leaving  the  king's  room,  he  was 
arrested,  earned  to  the  Bastile,  tried  be- 
fore the  parliament,  and  beheaded,  July 
31, 1602. 

Birth.    (See  Labor,) 

Biscay  ;  a  province  in  Spain,  bounded 
N.  by  the  bay  of  Biscay,  E.  by  France  and 
Navarre,  S.  by  Bur^^  including  the 
three  following  subdivisions  or  provmces; 

Sq.M.    Pop.     CapitaU. 
B.  Proper,   .  1375  112,731  BUboa. 
Guipuscoa, .    653  104,479  St  Sebastian. 
Alava, ....  1138    71,396  Vittoria. 

3166  288,606 

B.  is  a  mountainous  countiy,  containing 
much  wood,  and  has  mines  of  lead  and 
iron.  It  abounds  in  apples,  pears,  lemons, 
oranges,  figs,  nuts  ana  currants,  but  pro- 
duces httle  wine.  The  air  is  mild  and 
more  temperate  than  tlie  rest  of  Spain. 
The  country  is  well  cultivated,  and  the 
houses  clean  and  convenient  The  in- 
habitants call  themselves  Euacaldunaey 
boast  of  their  descent  fix)m  the  ancient 
Cantabri,  and  preserve  strong  traces  of 
the  character  or  that  high-spinted  and  in- 
dependent peojile.  They  are  robust,  brave, 
active,  industrious;  at  the  same  time, 
haughty  and  irritable;  have  open,  ani- 
mated countenances,  and  handsome  per- 
sons.   Theur  language  is  supposed  to  be 
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a  dialect  of  the  Celtic,  and  nearly  aBied 
to  ihe  Armorican.  (See  Basques,)---B, 
forms  a  kiod  of  separate  state,  distinct 
from  the  rest  of  Spam,  governed  accord- 
ing to  its  ancient  laws  and  usages.  The 
kin£  of  Spain,  who  is  simply  styled  lord 
qfSiica^j  has  no  right  to  impose  taxes; 
and  no  custom-houses  were  allowed,  till 
lately,  within  the  province. 

Biscay  Proper  is  bounded  N.  by  the 
bay  of  Biscay,  E.  by  Guipuscoa,  S.  by 
Alava,  and  W.  by  Santander.  The  coast 
is  inhabited  by  seafaring  people  and  fish- 
ermen; in  the  interior,  great  quantities 
of  iron  are  extracted  from  the  ore,  and 
wrou^t  into  different  articles.  The  rich- 
est mines  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Bilboa  and 
Somorroeto. 

Biscmf,  bay  of;  that  part  of  the  Atlantic 
which  fies  N.  of  the  province  of  Biscay, 
between  the  projecting  coasts  of  France 
and  Spain,  extending  from  Ushant  to  cape 
Finisterre. 

Bxscoiu  bay  of;  a  large  bay  on  the  south 
coast  of  Newjfbundland,  between  cape 
Kace  and  cape  Pine ;  Ion.  53°  6^  W.;  lat 
46P5(yN. 

Biscay,  JV*et0,  or  Durango ;  a  province 
in  Mexico,  bounded  N.  by  New  Mexico, 
E.  by  New  Leon,  S.  by  Zacatecas,  and 
W.  by  Culiacan ;  600  miles  long,  and  400 
broad ;  pop.  159,000.  The  country  is,  in 
general,  mountainous,  and  watered  by  a 
great  number  of  rivers  and  brooks:  it  has 
some  mines  of  silver  and  lead.  Durango 
is  the  capitaL 

BiscHOFSWERDER,  Johu  Rudolph  von, 
a  Prussan  general  and  minister,  bom  in 
Saxony,  in  1756,  entered  the  university  of 
HaUcj  was  admitted  into  the  Prussian 
service  in  1760,  and  appointed  major  in 
1779.  Under  Frederic  William  U,  he 
exercised  an  unlimited  influence  at  the 
court  of  Berlin.  The  attachment  which 
he  had  shown  Frederic  William,  while 
yet  crown-prince,  procured  him  the  lasting 
affection  of  this  short-sighted  and  prodi- 
gal monarch.  As  plenipotentiary,  he  took 
a  great  part  in  the  congress  at  Sistova. 
He  afterwards  effected  the  interview  with 
lord  Elgin,  at  Pilnitz.  After  the  king|s 
death,  he  was  dismissed,  and  died  at  his 
coantry-seat,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ber- 
iin,  1803.  His  vievra,  as  a  statesman  and 
a  man,  were  veiy  limited.  His  pro^nsity 
to  mysdcism  had  consequences  in  the 
higbest  degree  injurious.  B.  belonged  to 
the  society  of  the  IlluminatL 

Bishop,  in  the  New  Testament,  is  the 
instructer  and  spiritual  superior  of  a  Chris- 
dan  congregation.  The  bishops  who  were 
installed  l^  the  apostles  themselveSi  or, 


according  to  the  apostolic  idea  of  the 
office,  chosen  by  the  congregations,  were 
the  assistants  and  successors  of  the  apoa^ 
ties  in  their  labors  for  tlie  propagation  of 
Christianitv.  They  had  tne  supervision 
of  the  whole  congregation,  and  its  officers, 
the  presbyters  and  deacons,  but  without 
claiming,  in  the  first  century,  any  preem- 
inence or  rights  of  diocesans,  which  they 
afterwards  acquired,  as  the  church-sov- 
emment  was  gradually  established.  When 
the  system  of  ecclesiastical  rule  was  ma- 
tured, the  almost  absolute  authority  which 
they  exercised  over  the  clergy  of  their 
dioceses ;  their  interference  in  the  secular 
concerns  of  governments,  to  which  they 
soon  rendered  themselves  necessary,  by 
their  superior  information  and  their  ele- 
vated rank;  the  administration  of  the 
church-revenues ;  the  maintenance  of  their 
ecclesiastical  prerogatives,  and  their  ex- 
tensive ecclesiastics  as  well  as  criminal 
jurisdiction,  occupied  them  too  much  to 
leave  them  any  time  or  inclination  for  the 
discharge  of  their  duties  as  teachers  and 
spiritual  fathers.  They  therefore  reserv- 
ed to  themselves  onl^r  the  most  important 
functions  of  their  spiritual  office,  as  the  * 
ordination  of  the  clergy,  the  confirmation 
of  youth,  and  the  preparation  of  the  holy 
oil.  In  the  middle  ages,  they  attached  to 
themselves  particular  vicars,  called  st^a- 
gana^  bishops  mparHbuSj  or  coadjutors, 
ror  the  performance  even  of  these  func- 
tions, which  they  had  reserved  to  them- 
selves, and  for  the  inspection  of  all  that 
concerned  the  church.  Bishops  who  have 
preached  themselves,  and  attended  to  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  their  conffregations, 
have  been  rare  since  the  seventn  century. 
The  episcopal  office  bein^  such  as  we 
have  described  it,  the  nobility,  and  even 
the  sons  of  princes  and  kings,  strove  to 
obtain  a  dignity  which  was  as  honorable 
as  it  was  profitable ;  and  which,  moreover, 
permitted  festivals  and  sensual  enjoyments 
of  every  description.  These  appUcations, 
which  were  aiaed  by  rich  donations  made 
to  the  churches,  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
German  bishops,  by  the  influence  of 
the  emperor,  gave  to  the  bishops  of 
Germany,  particularly,  a  high  degree  of 
dimity.  The  German  Dishops  becamv 
prmces  of  the  empire,  and  their  influence 
upon  all  public  awrs  was  important  The 
reformation,  however,  lessened  their  num- 
ber, and  although,  m  some  of  the  Protest- 
ant countries  of  the  north  of  Europe,  the 
higher  clergy  have  retained  the  title  of 
bishapt  yet  mey  have  lost  the  greater  part 
of  their  former  revenues  and  privileges. 
The  Swedish  bishops  constitute  one  of 
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the  efiftates  of  the  kingdom,  fike  the  Eng«> 
lidi,  but  have  little  influence.  The  Eng- 
lish chtnt;h  has  left  to  its  bishops  more 
authority  than  the  rest,  and,  for  this  rea- 
son, has  received  the  name  of  the  episco- 
pal. In  Protestant  Germany,  bishoprics 
were  abolished  by  the  reforraadon,  but 
they  have  been  restored,  in  IVuasia,  with- 
in the  last  10  years.  The  church  of 
Rome  early  lost  many  bishoprics  by  the 
conquests  of  the  Mohanmieaans;  henc^ 
-tfie  great  number  of  titular  bishops,  whose 
bishoprics  lie  in  pajfibus  infidttiumy  that 
is,  in  countries  in  possession  of  the  infi- 
dels. The  Roman  see,  however,  honors 
with  this  title  only  ecclesiastics  of  a  high 
rank.  In  consequence  of  the  cession  of 
several  German  countries  to  France,  28 
bishoprics  were  abolished ;  but,  by  partic- 
ular agreements  with  the  Roman  court, 
they  have  been  reestablished  in  several 
German  states.  (See  Concordat,  and  Cfcr- 
manCkurcfu)  The  former  subjects  of  the 
German  bishops  remember  their  mild 
government  with  gratitude,  and  the  prov- 
eri)  « It  is  good  to  dwell  under  the  cro- 
sier" proves  that  the  episcopal  power  was 
not  prejudicial  to  the  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness of  those  subject  to  it.  (See  CUrgyy 
and  Church  of  England,) 
Bishop's  Hood.  (See  Mtrc) 
Bishop's  Staff.  (See  Crosier,) 
BiSMARic,  Frederic  William,  count  ; 
ffeneral  of  cavalry  in  the  service  of  the 
king  of  Wiirtember^,  and,  since  July 
18&,  his  ambassador  m  Dresden,  Berlin, 
Hanover;  bom  at  Windheim,  in  West- 
phalia, in  1783.  He  is  distinguished  as  a 
writer  on  cavalry,  and  also  as  a  practical 
officer.  He  was  esteemed  by  Napoleon. 
The  reigning  king  of  Wfirtemberg,  on  his 
accesedon  to  the  £rone,  puiposmg  an  en- 
tu^Iy  new  organization  of  his  army,  com- 
mitted to  count  B.  that  of  the  cavalry. 
Here  he  established  a  new  system.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  the  Wtoemberg 
cavalry  acquired,  from  his  rules,  much 
fhcility  in  manoeuvring.  The  objections 
"which  have  been  made  against  his  system 
are  reftited  by  the  practi(^  demonstration 
which  B.  has  given  of  its  utility  in  his 
re^ment.  His  views  on  cavalry  are  ex- 
plained at  large  in  his  Vorlesungen  Hber 
die  TaJdik  der  Rekerei  (Lectures  on  Cav- 
alry Tactics),  1818,  which  is  considered  a 
standard  woik,  and  has  been  tnmslated 
into  French.  Of  his  FdddiensHnstruetion 
/^r  Sck&tzen  vnd  ReUer  (Instruction  in  the 
Tield-service  of  lUflemen  and  Cavabry), 
four  editions  have  been  published  witlun 
the  space  of  two  years.  He  haspublished, 
also,  several  other  militafy  works. 


^  BtSBftrrH  is  a  metal  called,  by  artiM% 
tin  glass,  a  name  obviously  derived  from 
the  French  Hain  dt  glace.  It  is  found 
both  pure  and  mineraKzed  hj  sulphur, 
oxygen  and  arsenic. — ^Native  bismuth  oc- 
curs in  the  veins  of  primitive  mouptains, 
and  is  accom{)a]iied  W  ores  of  lead,  sil- 
very and  sometimes  of'^  cobalt  and  nickeL 
It  exists  in  reticulated,  lamellar,  or  amor- 
phous masses;  is  soft,  and  of  a  white 
color,  occasionally  tinged  with  red.  Spe- 
cific ^vity,  9.  It  is  fbund  in  many 
countries,-— in  France,  England,  Sweden, 
Bohemia  and  the  U.  States,— but  its  chief 
locality  is  at  Schneeberff,in  Saxony,  from 
whence  the  supply  of  bismuth,  in  com- 
merce, is  principally  derived.  To  procure 
the  metal,  the  ore  requires  merely  to  be 
reduced  to  convenient  fragments,  and 
heated  in  ftimaces,  when  the  bismuth 
separates  fh)m  tiie  earthy  matter  in  which 
it  IS  engaged,  and  flows  out  into  cast-iron 
moulds  prepared  for  its  reception. — Bis- 
muth, wnen  pure,  has  a  reddish-white 
color,  is  harder  than  lead,  and  is  easily 
broken  under  the  hammer,  by  which  it 
mav  even  be  reduced  to  powder.  It 
melts  at  470^  or  480°,  and  crystallizes,  on 
cooHng,  with  great  regularity,  im  the  form 
of  cubes.  When  kept  in  a  state  of  fiiaon, 
at  a  moderate  heat,  it  is  covered  with  an 
oxyde  of  a  greenish-gray  or  brown  color; 
at  a  higher  temperature,  it  entera  into  a 
feeble  combustion,  forming  a  yellow 
powder,  called  ftofwers  ofoismttth. — It 
combines,  by  fusion,  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  metals,  communicating  to  them 
brittieness  and  fusibility.  The  mixture 
discovered  by  Newton,  and  produced  by 
melting  toother  8  oz.  bismuth,  5  oz.  lead 
and  3  oz.  tin,  fuses  at  202°.  From  it  are 
made  toy  spoons,  which  melt  on  beinft 
employed  to  stir  very  hot  tea.  A  still 
more  fusible  compound  was  invented  by 
Mr.  Dalton,  composed  of  3  parts  tin,  5 
lead  and  10^  bismuth,  whicn  melts  at 
197°.  The  addition  of  a  litde  mercury 
renders  it  even  more  fusible,  and  fits  it  to 
"foe  used  as  a  coating  to  the  inside  of  ebas 
globes.  An  alloy  of  equal  parts  of  tin 
and  bismuth  melts  at  ^d(P;  a  less  pro- 
portion of  bismuth  adds  to  the  hardness 
of  tin,  and  hence  its  use  in  the  formation 
of  pewter.  Equal  parts  of  tin,  bismuth 
and  mercuiy  form  tne  mosaic  gold,  used 
for  various  ornamental  purposes.  1  jxut 
of  bismuth,  with  5  of  lead  and  3  of^tin. 
forms  plumbers*  solder,  a  compound  of 
great  importance  in  the  arts.  Bismuth  is 
also  usea  by  letter-fbundeis  in  their  best 
m)e-metal,  to  obtain  a  sharp  and  clear 
nice  for  their  letters.    Bismuth  combinea 
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wiljb  Bulpiiiir,  imd  forma  a  bluisb^gray 
milphuret,  baving  a  metallic  lustre.  The 
same  compound  is  found  native  in  small 
quantity,  and  is  .called,  in  mineralo^, 
hutmdk  gkmee. — Nitric  aeid  dissolves  bis- 
muth with  great  readiness.  The  solution 
is  decomp^ed  on  the  addition  of  water, 
and  a  white  substance,  called  ffM^e^t^iu 
of  biswidhj  is  precipitated,  which  consists 
of  a  hydratea  oxyde,  united  to  a  small 
proportion  of  nitric  acid.  This  precipita- 
tion, by  the  addition  of  water,  being  a 
peculiarity  of  bismuth,  serves  as  an  excel- 
lent criterion  of  this  metaL  The  mages- 
tens  of  bismuth,  from  its  whiteness,  is 
sometimes  employed  to  improve  the  com- 
plexion, as  well  as  the  ptad  powder,  a 
similar  preparation,  diffenng  only  by  the 
mixture  of  a  little  muriatic  acid  with  the 
nitric  acid  in  effecting  the  solution  of  the 
bismuth.  The  libenu  use  of  either,  how- 
ever, is  highly  prejudicial  to  the  skin. 
They  are,  beiaides,  liable  to  be  turned 
black  by  the  vapors  evolved  from  nearly 
aU  putrefying  substances. — ^The  chloride 
of  bismuth,  S>rmerly  termed  huUer  of  bia- 
muUif  is  formed  by  pouring  bismuth,  in 
fine  powder,  into  chlorine  ^as,  or  by  de- 
priving the  muriate  of  bismuth  of  its 
water  of  crystallization  by  heat. 

Bison  {jms  AmericcmuSf  Gmel.) ;  a  spe- 
cies of  ox  found  only  in  North  Amenca, 
pecufiaily  distinguished  by  a  great  hump 
or  projection  over  its  fore  shoulders,  and 
by  the  length  and  fineness  of  its  woolly 
boir.  The  hump  is  oblong,  diminishing 
in  hofgiiX  posteriorly,  and  gives  a  consid- 
erable obhquity  to  the  outline  of  the  back. 
The  hair  over  the  head,  neck  and  fore 
jiart  of  the  body  is  lone  and  shagjjy,  form- 
ing a  beard  beneath  tne  lower  jaw,  and 
descending  below  the  knee  (wrist)  in  a 
tuft.  The  hair  on  the  summit  of  the 
head  rises  in  a  dense  mass  nearly  to  the 
tips  of  the  horns,  and,  directly  on  the 
fiontyiacMrled  and  matted  strongly. — The 
numbers  of  this  species  still  existing  are 
surpri^glv  great,  when  we  consider  the 
immense  destruction  aimually  occurring 
since  European  weapons  have  been  eror 
ployed  against  them.  They  were  once 
extensively  diffiised  over  what  is  now  the 
territory  of  die  U.  States,  except  that  part 
lying  east  of  Hudson's  river  and  lake 
Champlain,  and  narrow  strips  of  coast  on 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  At  the  present 
day,  their  range  is  very  difierent  They 
are  no  longer  found  except  in  the  remote, 
unsetded  regions  of  the  north  an4  west, 
being  rarelv  seen  east  of  the  Mississippi 
or  south  of  die  St.  Lawrence-  West  of 
kke  Wmnipeg,  they  are  found  as  fiur 


north  as  6^2^ ;  west  of  the  Jii^ky  moun- 
tains, it  is  probable  they  do  not  extend, 
north  of  the  Columbia  river^ — ^The  bisoiH 
on  his  native  plains^  is  of  savage  and  for- 
midable appearance,  uniformly  inspiring 
dread  when  beheld  for  the  first  time. 
His  ponderous  head,  rendered  terrific  by 
its  thick,  shaggy  hair  and  streajning  beards 
is  supported  upon  a  massive  neck  and 
shoulders^  whose  apparent  strength  is 
more  imposing  firom  &e  augmentation 
produced  by  tli^  hump  and  the  long  fell  of 
iiair  covering  the  anterior  parts  of  the 
body.  Nevertheless,  the  bison  is.  not 
known  to  attack  m$n,  unless  when 
wounded  and  at  bay.  The  difference 
between  the  summer  and  winter  dress  of 
the  bison  consists  rather  in  the  length 
that^  in  other  Qualities  of  the  hair.  In 
summer,  fix)m  die  shoulders  backwards, 
the  surfiice  is  covered  with  a  very  short, 
ii^e  hair,  smooth  and  soft  as  velvet 
The  tail  is  short,  and  tufted  at  the  end. 
Except  the  long  hair  on  the  tore  parts, 
which  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  a  rust 
color,  or  yellowish  tinge,  the  color  is  a 
uniform  dun.  Varieties  of  color  are  so. 
rare  among  this  species,  that  die  hunters 
and  Indians  always  regard  tb^m  as  mat- 
ters of  spedal  wonder. — ^The  bison  bull  is 
poor,  and  his  fliesh  disagreeable  in  the 
months  of  A^gllst  and  September.  They 
are  much  more  easily  approached  and 
killed  than  the  cows,  not  bemg  so  vigilant, 
though  the  cows  are  prefer^  both  on 
account  of  their  finer  skins  and  more 
tender  fiesh.  The  cow  is  much  less  than 
the  bull,  and  has  not  so  much  of  the  long 
hair  on  the  shoulders,  9i^ ;  her  horns  are 
not  so  largo,  nor  so  much  covered  by  the 
hair.  The  sexual  season  begins  towards 
the  end  of  July,  and  lasts  till  near  the  be- 
ffinning  of  September ;  after  Jthis  time, 
Uie  cows  separate  fix>m  the  bulls  in  dis- 
tinct herds.  They  calve  in  April ;  the 
calves  seldom  leave  the  mother  until  a 
year  old ;  cows  are  sometimes  seen  with 
calves  of  three  seasons  following  them. — 
Bison  beef  i^rather  coarser  pained  than 
that  of  the  domestic  ox,  but  is  considered 
by  hunters  and  travellers  as  superior  in 
tenderness  and  fiavor.  The  hump,  whicii 
is  highly  celebrated  for  its  richness  and 
delicacy,  is  said,  when  properly  cooked, 
to  resemble  marrow.  The  Indian  method 
of  preparing  this  delicacy  is  the  foUow- 
-The  hump  is  cut  oft*  the  shouldere, 


tne  bones  removed,  and  a  piece  of  skin  is 
sewed  over  the  denuded  part  The  hair 
is  then  singed  off,  and  the  whole  is  now 
ready  for  the  oven.  This  is  a  hole  in  the 
earth,  in  and  over  which  a  ^xe  has  been 
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bunied,  and  into  this  heated  receptacle 
the  hump  is  conveyed,  and  covered,  about 
a  foot  deep,  with  earth  and  ashes.  A 
strong  fire  is  again  built  over  the  spot, 
and,  supposing  these  preparations  to  be 
begun  on  the  evening  of  one  day,  the 
hump  will  be  ready  for  eating  by  the  next 
day  at  noon.  The  tongues  and  marrow 
bones  are  regarded,  by  the  connoisseurs, 
as  next  in  excellence.— Herds,  consisting 
of  thousands  of  these  fine  animals,  still 
roam  over  the  &r  western  prairies,  led  by 
the  fiercest  and  most  powerfiil  of  the 
bulls.  During  the  sexual  season^  the 
noise  of  their  roarinj?  resembles  thunder, 
and  the  males  often  fi^ht  desperate  battles 
with  each  otlier.  While  feeding,  they  are 
often  scattered  over  a  vast  suriace ;  but, 
when  they  move  forward  in  mass,  they 
form  a  dense,  impenetrable  column, 
which,  once  fturiy  in  motion,  is  scarcely 
to  be  turned.  They  swim  large  rivers 
nearly  in  the  same  order  in  which  they 
traverse  the  plains ;  and,  when  flying  from 
pursuit,  it  is  in  vain  for  those  in  frout  to 
halt  suddenhr,  as  the  rearward  throng 
dash  madly  forward,  and  force  their  lead- 
ers on.  The  Indians  sometimes  profit  by 
this  habit :  they  lure  a  herd  to  the  vicin- 
ity of  a  precipice,  and,  settinff  the  whole 
in  rapid  motion,  they  terrify  them,  by 
shoutmg  and  other  artifices,  to  rush  on  to 
then-  inevitable  destruction.  Numerous 
tribes  of  Indians  are  almost  wholly  de- 
pendent on  these  animals  for  food,  cloth- 
mg,  tents,  utensils,  &c.  Vast  multitudes 
of  bisons  are  slaughtered  annually ;  but  it 
is  to  be  deeply  regretted,  that  the  white 
hunters  and  traders  are  in  the  habit  of 
destroying  these  valuable  beasts  in  the 
most  wanton  and  unnecessary  manner. 
It  is  common  for  such  persons  to  shoot 
bisons,  even  when  they  have  abundance 
of  food,  for  the  sake  of  the  tongue  or 
hump  alone,  or  even  because  the  animals 
come  so  near  as  to  present  a  ftdr  aim.  It 
is,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered,  that, 
fit>m  all  causes  of  diminution,  the  bison 
should  become  less  numeroiA  every  year, 
and  remove  farther  and  farther  from  the 
haunts  of  men.  The  preference  always 
given  to  the  co^vs,  which  are  too  often 
shot  while  gravid,  operates  powerfully  in 
thinning  the  herds. — ^The  skins  of  bisons, 
especially  that  of  the  cow,  dressed  in  the 
Indian  fasliion,  with  the  hair  on,  make 
admirable  defences  against  the  cold,  and 
may  be  used  for  blankets,  &c.  They  are 
calle<l  buffalo  robes ;  the  term  bt^alo  being 
generally,  but  inaccurately,  applied  to  the 
Inson.  The  wool  of  the  bison  has  been 
manufactured  into  hats,  and  has  also  been 


employed  in  making  coaise  cloth.  The 
time  cannot  be  veiy  &r  distant,  when  this 
species,  like  the  Inman  tribes  which  hover 
near  them,  will  have  passed  away,  and 
the  places  which  know  them  now  shall 
know  them  no  more. 

BissAoo,  or  BissAUX,  or  Bissao;  an 
island  in  the  Atlantic  dcean,  near  the 
western  coast  of  Afiica,  and  the  principal 
of  tlie  cluster  called  Bissagosj  lOO  miles 
in  circumference ;  Ion.  14°  ICV  W. ;  lat. 
11°  24'  N.  The  ground  rises  impercepti- 
bly to  the  middle  of  the  island.  The  soil 
is  cultivated  and  fertile,  abounding  with 
several  sorts  of  trees,  particularly  fine 
large  orange  and  mangroves  near  the 
shore.  The  inhabitants  are  Portuguese 
and  Negroes  intermixed.  The  island  is 
divided  into  9  provinces,  8  of  which  are 
governed  by  officers  appointed  by  the 
sovereign,  each  bearing  the  title  of'^king. 
— ^There  is  another  cluster  of  islands  of 
the  same  name,  I012. 15°  W.,  lat  IP  dCX 
N.,  255  miles  south  of  cape  Verd. 

BissET,  Robert ;  a  native  of  Scotland, 
educated  at  Edinburgh,  for  the  clerical 
profession.  He  took  the  degree  of  LL.  D., 
and  became  a  schoolmaster  at  Chelsea; 
but,  not  succeeding  in  that  occupation,  he 
employed  himself^n  writing  for  the  press. 
His  chief  productions  are,  a  History  of 
the  Reign  of  George  III,  6  vols.  8vo. ; 
the  Life  of  Edmund  Burke,  2  vols.  8vo. ; 
and  an  edition  of  the  Spectator,  with 
lives  of  the  authors,  6  vols.  He  died  in 
1805,  aged  46. 

BiTAust,  Paul  Jeremiah ;  bom  in  Kd 
nigsberg,  in  Prussia,  1732,  of  French  pa 
rents.  He  translated  Homer  into  French . 
In  consequence  of  this  translation,  and 
the  recommendation  of  d'Alembert,  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  academy  at 
Berlin.  Frederic  II,  king  of  Prussia,  fa- 
vored him  much,  and  allowed  him  to  stay 
a  long  time  in  France,  to  finish  several 
translations  from  tlie  German  into  French. 
Among  his  translations  is  one  of  G6tbe's 
Hermann  and  Dorothea.  Napoleon  con- 
ferred marks  of  fiivor  on  him.  He  died 
in  1808.  His  works  appeared  in  9  vols., 
Paris,  1804. 

Bithtnia;  a  country  in  Asia  Minor, 
lying  on  the  Pontus  Eoxinus,  the  Thra- 
cian  BosphoruB  and  the  Propontis,  and 
bounded  on  the  south  by  Phry^ia.  In 
early  times,  it  was  called  Bebtycta,  from 
the  Bebrycians,  who  inhabited  it  Before 
the  time  of  Croesus,  B.  was  an  independ- 
ent state,  under  its  own  princes.  After 
the  death  of  Prusias  I,  in  the  war  against 
Crcesus,  it  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Lyd- 
ians,  B.  C.  560 ;  mto  that  of  the  Persians, 
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B.  C.  555 ;  and  into  that  of  Alexander,  B. 

C.  334.  The  restorer  of  the  Bithynian 
throne  was  Bias  or  Bas,  a  native  prince, 
at  the  court  of  one  of  whose  successors, 
Prusdas  II,  Hannibal  took  refuge,  and 
where  be  ended  his  life  by  poison,  183  B. 
C.  Nicomedes,  the  last  king  of  this  race, 
bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans, 
75  B.  C.  The  &mous  cities  of  Nicome- 
dia,  Nicsa  and  Heraclea  were  in  B.  In 
the  11th  century,  B.  was  conquered  by 
the  Seljuks.  In  1298,  a  new  kii^dom 
was  (bunded  there  by  the  Ottoman  Turks, 
of  which,  in  1327,  Prusa  was  the  capital. 

BiTscH ;  a  city  in  the  department  of 
the  Moselle,  with  2500  inhabitants,  and  a 
citadel  on  a  hill ;  by  its  situation  and  the 
art  of  Carmontcugne,  one  of  the  strongest 
places  in  France. 

Bittern.  A  name  commonly  applied 
to  several  species  of  heron ;  ardeOf  L.  (See 
Hertm,) 

Bitumen;  the  name  of  a  species  in 
mineralogy,  the  individuals  composing 
which  luive  acquired  several  distinct 
names,  finom  their  diversity  in  appearance. 
This  depends  chiefly  upon  their  state  of 
aggregation,  which  forms  an  uninterrupt- 
ed series  from  the  perfectly  fluid  to  &e 
solid  condition. — MiphUuXy  tne  most  fluid 
variety,  is  nearly  colorless,  or  of  a  yellow- 
isli  tinge,  transparent,  and  emits  a  peculiar 
odor.  It  swims  on  water,  its  specific 
gravity  bein^  from  0.71  to  0.84.  It  bums 
with  a  bluish-white  flame  and  thick 
smoke,  and  leaves  no  residue.  It  con- 
sists of  carbon,  82.20,  and  hydrogen,  14.80 ; 
and,  being  the  only  fluid  destitute  of  oxy- 
gen, it  is  used  to  preserve  those  new 
metals  in,  which  were  discovered  by  sir 
H.  Davv.  It  is  found  in  Persia,  in  the 
peninsula  of  Apcheron,  upon  the  western 
shore  of  the  Caspian  sea,  where  it  rises 
through  a  marly  soil  m  the  form  of  vapor, 
and,  being  made  to  flow  through  earthen 
tubes,  is  mflamed  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sisting in  the  preparation  of  food.  It  is 
collected  by  sinking  pits  several  yards  in 
depth,  into  which  uie  naphtha  flows.  It 
is  burned  in  lamps,  by  the  Persians,  in- 
stead of  oiL  Near  the  village  of  Amiano, 
in  the  state  of  Parma,  there  exists  a  spring 
which  yields  this  substance  in  suflScient 
quantity  to  illuminate  the  city  of  Genoa, 
for  which  puqiose  it  is  employed.  With 
certain  vegetable  oils,  naphtha  is  said  to 
fonn  a  good  varnish. — ^The  variety  petro- 
lewn  is  much  thicker  tlian  naphtha,  re- 
sembling, in  consistence,  common  tar.  It 
bas  a  strong,  disagreeable  odor,  and  a 
blackish  or  reddish-brown  color.  During 
eoRd>ustion,  it  emits  a  thick,  black  smoke, 


and  leaves  a  littler  residue  in  the  fbrm  of 
a  black  coal.  It  is  more  abundimt  than 
the  first  mentioned  variety,  from  which  it 
does  not  appear  to  differ,  except  in  being 
more  inspissated.  It  occurs,  oozing  out 
of  rocks,  in  the  vicinitv  of  beds  of  coal,  or 
floating  upon  the  surmce  of  springs.  In 
the  Birman  empire,  near  Rainanghong,  is 
a  hill  containing  c€«d,  into  which  520  pits 
have  been  sunk  for  the  collection  of  pe- 
troleum ;  and  the  annual  product  of  this 
mine  is  400,000  hogsheaas.  It  is  used, 
by  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  as  a 
lainp-oil,  and,  when  mingled  vrith  earth 
or  ashes,  as  fuel.  In* the  U.  States,  it  is 
found  abundanUy  in  Kentucky,  Ohio  and 
New  York,  where  it  is  known  under  the 
name  of  Seneca  or  Genesee  oU.  It  is  used 
as  a  substitute  for  tar,  and  as  an  external 
application  for  the  remedy  of  rheumatism 
and  chilblains. — MaUha  is  a  bitumen,  still 
less  fluid  than  petroleum,  from  which  it 
differs  in  no  other  respect.  Its  principal 
locaUty  is  at  Puy  de  la  P^ge,  in  France, 
virhere  it  renders  the  soil  so  viscous,  that 
it  adheres  strongly  to  the  foot  of  the  trav- 
eller. It  is  also  found  in  Persia  and  in 
the  Hartz.  It  is  employed,  like  tar  and 
pitch,  on  cables  and  in  calking  vessels :  it 
is  used,  as  well  as  the  petroleum,  to  pro- 
tect iron  from  rustuig,  and  sometimes 
forms  an  ingredient  in  black  sealing-wax, 
— Elastic  bitumen  yields  easily  to  pressure, 
is  flexible  and  elastic.  It  emits  a  strong, 
bituminous  odor,  and  is  about  the  weight 
of  water.  On  exposure  to  the  air,  it  be- 
comes hard,  and  loses  its  elasticity.  It 
takes  up  the  traces  of  crayons  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  caoutchouc,  or  Indian  rub- 
ber, whence  it  has  obtained  the  name  of 
the  mineral  caoutchouc.  It  has  hitherto 
been  found  only  in  the  lead  mines  of 
Derbvshire. — Compact  bitumen,  or  asphalt 
turn,  IS  of  a  shining  black  color,  solid  and 
brittle,  with  a  conchoidal  fracture.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  from  1  to  1.6.  Like 
the  former  varieties,  it  bums  freely,  and 
leaves  but  little  rendue.  It  is  found  in 
Judea,  in  the  Palatinate,  in  France,  in 
Switzerland,  and  in  large  deposits  in 
sandstone  in  Albania;  but  no  where  so 
largely  as  in  the  island  of  Trinidad,  where 
it  forms  a  lake  three  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  of  a  thickness  unknown  A 
gentie  heat  renders  it  ductile,  and,  when 
mixed  with  urease  or  common  pitch,  it  is 
used  for  paying  the  bottoms  of  ships,  and 
is  supposed  to  protect  them  firom  the  te- 
redo of  the  West  Indian  seas.  The  an- 
cients employed  bitumen  in  the  construc- 
tion of  then:  buildings.  The  bricks  of 
which  the  walls  of  Babylon  were  built 
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wet^  aceording  to  lustorifuis,  cemented 
with  bot  bitumen,  which  imparted  to 
them  great  solidity. 

BivoCACK  (from  the  GeimaB  biuiUki) ; 
the  name  given  to  the  modem  mtem,  by 
which  the  soldiers  in  service  fie  in  the 
open  air,  without  tents,  in  oppesitioit  to 
the  old  system  of  cam^  and  cantonments. 
They  remain  dressed,  ia  order  to  be  ready, 
at  a  moment's  warning,  to  take  their  places 
in  order  of  battle.  Tents  behiff  laid  aside, 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  nir  the  sake 
of  diminishing  the  baggage  oi  an  aimy, 
larae  masses  of  troops  are  always  obhged 
to  bivouack,  even  if  they  are  not  near  the 
enemy.  The  soldier,  however,  is  per- 
mitted to  build  himself  a  hut  of  straw  or 
branches,  if  circumstances  allow  it    Fre- 

auent  bivouacking  is  very  injurious  to 
le  health,  and  is  also  a  great  disadvan- 
tage to  the  countries  in  which  it  takes 
place. 

Blacas,  count ;  bom  at  Aulps,  in  Prov- 
ence (1770) ;  served  in  La  Vendee ;  accom- 
panied Louis  XVIII  to  Russia,  and  after- 
wards to  England.  On  the  restoration 
of  the  Bouibous,  he  wets  made  minister 
of  die  king's  household.  After  the  second 
restoration,  he  was  sent  to  Naples  to  ne- 

S^tiate  the  marriage  of  the  duke  de  Bern. 
e  was  afterwaros  ambassador  to  Rome, 
where  he  concluded  the  famous  concor- 
dat of  1815,  so  unpopular  in  France,  that 
the  government  did  not  venture  to  pro- 
pose it  to  the  chambers.  On  the  &11  of 
the  ultras  and  the  elo'adon  of  Decazes, 
he  retired  to  Rome,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  secretly  employed  at  the  congress 
of  Laybach.  He  has  since  been  amba»« 
sador  to  Naples,  where,  as  well  as  at 
Rome,  he  has  declared  himself  the  pro- 
tector of  tl^ie  uhramontanists.  B.  is  a  thor- 
ough ultra-royalist 

Black,  Joseph,  a  distinguished  chem- 
ist, bom  at  Bordeaux,  of  Scottish  parents, 
in  1728,  studied  medicine  at  Glasgow. 
Doctor  CuUen,  his  instructer,  inspired  him 
with  a  taste  for  chemical  studies  In 
1754,  he  was  made  doctor  of  medicine,  at 
Edinburgh,  and  deUvered  an  inaugural 
dissertation,  De  Humore  acido  a  Cibis  orio 
el  Magnesia  aibOy  which  exhibits  the  out- 
line of  his  discoveries  relative  to  carbonic 
acid  and  the  alkalies.  In  1756,  he  pub- 
hshed  his  Experiments  on  White  Mag- 
nesia, Quicklime,  and  seversl  other  Alka- 
Kne  Substances,  in  the  2d  volume  of  the 
Essays,  Physical  and  Literary,  of  the  Ed- 
inburgh Society.  He  demonstrates  the 
existence  of  an  aerial  fluid  in  these  sub- 
stances, which  he  calls  fixed  airy  the 
presence  of  which  diminishes  the  corro- 


sive power  of  the  alkalies  and  the  calca 
nous  earths.  This  diseovexT  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  basis  of  all  those  which 
have  immortalized  the  names  of  Caven- 
dish, Priestley,  Lavoisier,  &C.,  and  given 
a  new  form  to  chemistry.  In  175/,  B. 
enriched  this  seience  with  his  doctrine  of 
latent  heat,  which  has  led  to  such  im- 
portant results.  In  1756,  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  medicine  and  lecturer 
on  chemistry  in  the  university  at  Glasgow, 
m  the  place  of  doctor  Cullen,  and,  in 
1765,  when  Cullen  left  the  professor's 
chair  in  Edinburgh,  he  tyas  there,  also, 
succeeded  by  B.  No  teacher  inspired  his 
disciples  with  such  a  zeal  for  study ;  his 
lectures,  therefore,  contributed  much  to 
make  the  taste  for  chemical  science  gen- 
eral in  England.  He  died  in  1799,  at  the 
age  g£  71.  Upon  Lavoisier's  proposal, 
the  academy  of  sciences,  in  Paris,  had 
appointed  lum  one  of  its  eight  foreign 
members.  His  habits  were  omiple,  his 
character  cold  and  reserved.  Though  of 
eminr  *■  ability  as  a  chemist,  he  injured 
himself  by  his  long  opposition  to  the  re- 
ception of  the  new  chemical  theoiy.  At 
length,  however,  he  was  convinced  of  its 
superior  accuracy,  and  did  justice  to  its 
merit&  There  is  ?  paper  of  his  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  of  1774,  and 
another  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  in  1791.  Two  of 
his  letters  on  chemical  subjects  were 
published  by  Crell  and  Lavoisier,  and  his 
Lectures  on  Chemistry,  in  1803,  in  2  vols, 
by  Robison. 

BI.ACK  Akt.    (See  M^^,) 

Bj:<ackbird  ;  a  trivial  name,  a{)plied  to 
birds  of  different  species,  and  distinct  gen- 
era, but  properly  belongmg  to  a  species 
of  the  genus  quiscaluSj  as  restricted  by 
prince  C.  L.  Bonaparte,  di  Musignano,  the 
Utest  and  most  accurate  writer  on  orni- 
thological nomenclature.  The  true  black- 
birds are  either  of  a  rich,  glossy  black, 
showing  metallic  reflections,  purple,  or 
ferruginous;  being  altogether  free  from 
maciuation.  The  kinds  improperly  called 
blackbird,  such  as  the  redwings  eotehird^ 
&Cj  have  bright  colors,  and  are  species 
of  fdenu  or  trovpiaL — All  the  black- 
birds are  gregarious  and  migratory,  diffus- 
ing themselves  in  vast  flocks  flx>m  south 
to  north;  returning  thence  as  the  cold 
season  approaches.  They  build  their 
nests  in  trees,  socially,  and  lav  about  five 
e^gs.  The  young  are  unliku  the  adult 
hij^ — ^Three  ^cies  of  Mac  k  bird  are 
known  in  the  Umted  States ;  among  these, 
the  great  croto^fUtddnrd  ( Q.  nu^orj  Vie!.), 
is  the  largest,  and,  as  its  name  imphes^ 
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BttDB^  leaewblM,  is  all  ve0p6et&  ihe 
mischievous  plunderer  of  our  coniBelds. 
Tbe  male  is  16  inches  long,  having  a  most 
fflossy  black  plumage;  the  tail  is  cunei- 
form, andy  when  the  wings  are  folded,  they 
extend  near^  five  inches  beyond  it  The 
female  is  of  a  light  brown  color,  whitish 
beneath,  and  twelve  and  a  half  inches 
long.  This  species  is  found  in  the  Southr 
em  States,  pruacinally  along  the  sea-coast: 
it  also  inhabits  Mexico,  and  is  said  to  be 
common  in  the  West  lDdi8& — ^The  rusty 
grakUj  or  bhdbirdy  is  nine  inches  long. 
Its  migrations  extend  fn^n  the  south, 
where  it  winteis,  to  as  far  north  as  within 
•  the  arctic  circle,  where  it  breeds.  Accord- 
ing to  Pennant,  they  arrive  in  the  vicinity 
ofHEIudson's  bav  about  the  beginning  of 
June,  when  the  ground  is  sufficiently 
thawed  to  all9w  them  access  to  the  grubs 
and  worms,  upon  which  they  chiefly  feed. 
They  sing  finely  until  they  have  ceased 
laying,  siid  when  the  voung  are  fledeed, 
they  again  resume  their  song.  Their 
nests  are  formed  of  moss  and  grass,  and 
placed  in  trees  about  eight  feet  from  the 
ground.  They  pass  through  the  Middle 
States,  on  their  northern  tour,  early  in 
April :  in  September,  they  collect  in  vast 
flocks,  to  se^  their  winter-quarters  in  the 
south^The  nurpU  grakte^  lesser  or  cma- 
mon  crow-bUUkbirdy  { Q.  versiedoTy  YieL),  is 
the  most  notorious  of  these  sable  phinder- 
eiK  On  their  first  arrival  in  the  Middle 
3tates  from  the  south,  which  is  in  the 
latter  part  of  March,  they  come  in  seatter^ 
cd  flocks,  and  are  most  frequent  in 
swamps,  meadows,  and  recently  plough- 
ed ground.  At  this  season,  they  consume 
an  immense  number  of  'lestructive  in- 
sects, and,  if  they  continued  to  feed  on 
such  food,  they  would  be  among  the 
fiirmer's  chief  benefactors.  Towards  the 
beginning  or  middle  of  April,  they  begin 
to  build  upon  the  tall  fMues  or  cedars 
nearest  to  the  fields  whence  they  obtain 
their  food.  As  many  as  10  or  15  nests 
have  been  found  on  the  same  tree.  The 
nesiB  are  about  five  inches  in  diameter, 
composed,  externally,  of  long  stalks  and 
knotty  grass-roots,  and  are  lined  with 
horse-biur,  &c.  The  eggs  are  of  a  bluish- 
olive  hue,  with  large  spots,  and  irregular 
streaks  of  dark  brown.  The  period  when 
the  green  blade  of  the  young  Indian  com 
begins  to  sprout  above  the  surface  of  the 
gxx>und  is  that  in  which  the  common 
crow-blackbird  commences  its  ravages. 
Vast  flocks,  chattering  and  screaming,  as 
if  anticipating  the  pleasures  of  the  ^ast, 
descend  upon  the  soil,  and  pluck  the 
•welling  grain  firom  its  recess.    In  a  few 
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hoim^  the  eareM  hMbaadiaan.  bsboldti 
his  fttf  proapeel  of  aa  ample  harvest  alt- 
most  dsestroyed,  aad  that,  too^  with  but 
little  chance  of  his  being  able  to  remedy 
the  evil  It  is  true  that  the  guna  are 
commonly  mit  ia  requisition,  ami  a  few 
volleys^  fireo  among  these  inscJent  thieves, 
destroy  a  smaU  part  of  their  numbers. 
But  they  only  change  their  place  to  other 
parts  of  the  field,  and  return  ere  long  to 
renew  the  assault  with  increased  activity. 
It  is  not  until  the  month  of  November 
that  they  begin  to  collect  their  forces, 
nowrenovalM  9bA  an^ented  by  their 
young,  to  seek  the  gemal  climate  of  the 
south  for  the  wmter.  When  we  consider 
that  a  very  ample  quanti^  of  corn  is  pro- 
duced, notwithstanding  the  depredations 
of  these  and  other  hu:£,  and  recollect  the 
vast  number  of  insects  they  consume  be* 
fore  their  attacks  upon  the  com  begin, 
we  shall  be  inclinea  to  agree  with  our 
great  ornithologist,  Wikon,  that  the  ser- 
vice they  render  the  cukivator  by  devour- 
ing the  insects  is  quite  an  adequate  com- 
pensation fi)r  the  tax  they  levy  upon  the 
grain.  If  we  extend  our  observation  a 
Sttle  further,  and  remark  that  these  birds 
destroy  the  insects  befl>re  they  have  at- 
tained their  perfect  or  breeding  state,  and 
that  a  single  fly  or  hug  is  capable  of  lay- 
kig  thousands  of  eggs,  the  magnitude  of 
the  benefit  they  confer  upon  noankind 
may  be  more  accurately  appreciated. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  perfectly  right,  that, 
during  their  ravages  upon  the  grain-field, 
they  &ould  be  driven  ofl*  and  destroyed. 
The  extermination  of  the  species  is  as 
impossible  as  the  wish  to  effect  it  would 
be  ridiculous.  If  such  an  event  could  be 
brought  about,  we  should  speedily  be 
convmced,  that  the  supreme  Author  of 
nature  had  devised  all  things  in  wisdom, 
by  discovering,  that,  without  tlie  aid  of 
these  seemingly  useless  creatures,  the 
earth  would  be  despoiled  of  its  vegeta- 
tion, and  the  habitations  of  man  become 
loathsome  from  the  multiplication  of  vo- 
racious and  disgusting  worms. 

Bx.ackfi8h;  a  species  of  2a&ru#,  caught 
on  various  parts  of  the  American  coast, 

Xcially  in  the  vicinity  of  Long  Island, 
noe  large  supplies  are  obtain^  for  the 
New  York  market.  For  the  folio wiiig  par- 
ticulars concerning  this  valuable  article  of 
feod,  we  are  indebted  to  doctor  Mitchell^ 
excellent  pi^per  on  the  fishes  of  New  York, 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Lit- 
erary and  Philosophical  Society.  Tho 
specific  name  given  by  the  learned  de- 
scriber  is  L.  fcnitog*,  in  which  he  has  pre^ 
served  the  designation  used  by  the  Mohd- 
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gan  Indians  for  this  fish.  The  common 
name,  hlack/ish^  m  bestowed  on  account  of 
the  color  of  its  back  and  sides,  which  are 
of  a  bluish  or  crow-black ;  the  lips,  lower 
jaw,  neck  and  belly,  especially  in  the 
males,  are  white.  The  mouth  is  rather 
small,  the  lips  skmny  or  fleshy,  and  the 
teeth  are  about  twelve  in  numoer  in  each 
jaw,  the  two  front  teeth  being  largest,  and 
the  rest  of  the  respective  rows  gradually 
decreasing  in  size.  Within  the  external 
ranges  are  the  points  of  smaller  teeth,  in- 
serted with  rather  less  regularity:  they 
are  sharp,  distinct,  and  covered  by  the 
lips.  The  tongue  is  white,  smooth,  lying 
close,  but  discoverable  by  raising;  tan 
entire,  and  somewhat  convex,  the  middle 
rays  being  somewhat  more  prominent 
than  the  upper  and  lower  ones ;  gill  cov- 
ers smootn,  neither  scaly,  serrated  nor 
rough;  extremities  of  the  pectoral  fins 
whitish;  eyes  rather  small.  The  black- 
fish  is  plump  in  appearance,  and  is  much 
esteemed  for  the  table;  It  varies  in  size, 
from  2  or  3  to  10  or  12  pounds.  Rocks, 
reefy  and  rough  bottoms  of  the  sea,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  coasts,  are  the  situa- 
tions most  firequented  by  the  blackfish, 
which  appear  to  be  stationary  inhabitants 
of  the  salt  water,  as  they  do  not,  like  the 
salmon,  herring,  &c.,  desert  their  haunts 
to  visit  the  fresh-water  rivers.  These 
fish  are  caught  in  abundance,  along  the 
whole  of  Long  Island  sound,  Fisher's 
Island  sound,  and  in  Narragansett  bay. 
They  are  also  found  in  the  southern  bays 
of  Long  Island,  and  on  the  ocean  banks 
off  Sandy  Hook.  They,  were  formerly 
carried  over  land  ^m  Newport  and 
Providence  to  Boston  maritet,  but  are 
now  caught  in  Massachusetts  bay  in  suf- 
ficient numbera  to  render  such  importa- 
tion unnecessaiy. — In  catching  blackfish, 
the  hand  line  is  generally  used,  though 
the  angle  rod  may  often  be  advantageous- 
ly employed :  they  seize  the  bait  greedily, 
at  proper  seasons,  and  pull  strongly,  m 
proportion  to  their  size  and  weight  They 
are  occasionally  taken  in  semes.  The 
bait  commonly  employed  is  the  soft  clam 
(mya),  the  soldier-crab  or  fiddler  (tfcjfpo- 
da),  or  the  large  finny  worm  of  the  wJt- 
water  beaches,  called  nereis.  As  the 
warmth  of  spring  comes  on,  the  blackfish 
begin  to  acquire  their  appetite,  which  is 
suspended  during  the  cold  of  vrinter,  at 
which  time  a  membrane  is  found  to  fi)rm 
over  and  close  up  the  vent  They  may 
be  caught,  as  above  stated,  until  the  warm 
weather  becomes  well  advanced,  when 
such  an  abundance  of  food  is  to  be  pro- 
e*ired  as  to  render  the  bait  of  the  fisher« 


man  no  longer  a  temptation.  The  Hjit 
ering  of  the  common  dog-wood  (cm  mur 
fiorida)  is  considered  an  indication  of  the 
beginning  of  the  fishing  season  ;  and 
where  this  tree  is  not  to  be  seen,  the 
vegetation  of  the  chesmut-tree  is  regard 
ed  as  a  similar  indication.  These  fish 
are  brought  to  Philadelphia  market  in 
wagons,  from  Long  Branch,  &.C.,  being 
packed  in  ice,  and  fit>zen  as  soon  as 
caught. 

Black  Forest  (in  German,  SchwarZ" 
wcdd) ;  a  chain  of  mountains  in  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Baden  and  the  kingdom  of 
Wiirtemberg.  It  runs  almost  parallel 
vrith  the  Rhine,  from  south  to  nortn,  often* 
only  fi'om  15  to  20  miles  distant  fi<om  this 
river ;  is  about  85  miles  long,  and,  fix>m 
east  to  west,  in  the  southern  part,  about 
30  miles  wide ;  in  the  northern,  about  18. 
The  Danube  rises  in  these  mountauis,  as 
well  as  many  other  rivers.  Those  on  the 
west  side  run  into  the  Rhine,  those  on  the 
east  side  into  the  Danube.  The  Black 
Forest  is  rather  a  chain  of  elevated  plains, 
than  of  isolated  peaks.  The  highest  sum- 
mit, the  Feldberg,  measures  4610  German 
feet  Except  fi^m  June  to  September, 
these  mountains  are  generally  covered 
with  snow,  and  even  during  this  period, 
are  not  entirely  fi^e  fix}m  it  Among  the 
many  valleys  of  this  chain,  the  Murgthal 
is  particularly  celebrated  for  its  beautiful 
scenery.  The  whole  chain  consists  of 
primitive  mountains :  its  skeleton,  through- 
out, is  granite ;  its  higher  points  are  cov- 
ered with  sand-stone,  and  other  layere  of 
less  consequence,  and  are  surrounded  by 
heights  composed  of  fioetz  rocks.  On 
die  western  side,  at  the  foot,  appeara 
cneiss.  Porphyry  and  clay-slate  are 
found  on  several  heights,  as,  likewise,  sil- 
ver, lead,  copper,  iron,  cobalt  and  miner- 
al watere.  The  woods  are  abundant,  and 
consist  mostly  of  pines  and  similar  spe- 
cies. The  raising  of  cattle  is  the  princi* 
pal  branch  of  husbandry  carried  on  in  this 
district  The  ground  is  not  fertile,  and 
the  inhabitants,  scattered  over  the  moun- 
tiuns,  hve  extremely  fingaUy,  but  are  very 
industrious.  Their  manner  oflivin^,  build- 
ing their  houses,  and  cultivating  then*  lands, 
is  very  peculiar.  Till  the  1/th  century, 
there  was  no  spirit  of  trade  or  industry 
among  them ;  but  the  ware  of  that  period 
developed  it,  and  the  manufactures  of 
glass,  straw  hats,  wooden  clocks,  and  oth- 
er wooden  ware,  are  now  very  important 
They  make,  annually,  more  than  180,000 
wooden  clocks,  the  value  of  which 
amounts  to  over  half  a  million  of  guilders. 
Neustadt  and  Furtwangen  are  the  central 
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points  of  this  singular  commerce,  which 
embraces  all  Europe,  and  extends  even  to 
America.  Large  numbers  of  these  clocks 
are  sent  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  from 
whence  they  go  to  South  America.  From 
the  north  of  Germany,  and  from  Havre, 
they  are  exported  to  the  U.  States.  Of 
late,  the  clocks  have  been  much  improved, 
and  the  correctness  of  some  or  them, 
made  of  different  woods,  in  order  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  the  weather,  is 
surprising. — ^Two  passes  of  the  Black 
Forest  became  particularly  noted  in  the 
time  of  the  French  revolution — ^the  Knie- 
l^is  and  the  Holle  passea  The  former,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Murg,  was  taken  in  1796 
and  1797 ;  the  latter  is  famous  for  Mo- 
reau's  skilful  retreat  through  it  in  1796. 

BjLACKFaiARs'  Bridoe  ;  one  of  the  six 
fine  bridges  of  London,  over  the  Thames, 
built  between  1760  and  1768,  after  a  de- 
sign of  Mr.  Robert  Mylne,  at  an  expense 
of  £152,840.  There  are  9  arches,  the 
centre  one  being  100  feet  wide.  The 
whole  length  is  ^5  feet  Over  each  pier 
is  a  recess,  supported  by  Ionic  piUars. 
The  bridge  is  situated  at  about  an  equal 
distance  f]^)m  those  of  Southwark  and 
Waterloo.  It  commands  a  verv  fine 
view  of  St  Paul's  cathedral,  as  well  as  of 
both  sides  of  the  river,  including  the  tow- 
•  er,  the  monument,  Somerset  house,  West- 
minster abbey,  and  about  30  churches. 
The  constant  bustle  on  this  and  the  Lon- 
don bridge  is  Enormous,  and  beyond  any 
thing  of  the  kind  to  be  met  with  in  other 
cities. 
BI.ACK  Lead.  (See  Plumbago.) 
Bi^cK  Rock.  (See  Buffalo.) 
Black  Sea  ;  with  the  ancients,  known 
by  the  name  o^  Pomtxis  Eaxinus  (<!•▼•)  >  a 
sea  which  is  ntuated  between  Europe 
and  Asia,  bounded  on  the  west  by  Roma- 
nia and  Bulgaria,  on  the  north  by  the 
Russian  dominions,  on  the  east  by  Min- 
greha  and  Guriel,  on  the  south  hj  Nato- 
Da,  being  connected  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean by  the  Bosphorus,  and,  by  the 
Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  with  the  sea  of 
Azoph  (q.  v.),  wliich  is,  in  fact,  only  a  bay 
of  the  Black  sea.  The  area  of  the  Black 
sea  and  the  sea  of  Azoph  amounts  to 
about  297,000  square  miles.  The  water 
is  not  so  dear  as  that  of  the  Mediterrane- 
an, and,  on  account  of  the  many  large 
rivers  which  fall  into  it, — ^the  Danul^, 
Dniester,  Dnieper,  Don  and  Cuban, — being 
leas  salt,fi:eezes  more  readily.  The  tem« 
pests  on  this  sea  are  tremendous,  as  the 
kind,  which  confines  its  a^^itated  waters, 

5;ives  to  them  a  kind  of  whirling  motion, 
n  the  winter,  it  is  so  boisterous,  particular- 


ly near  the  coast  fix>m  the  Danube  to  the 
Crimea,  that  it  is  scarcely  navigable,  even 
by  the  most  experienced  sauors.  The 
chief  current  runs  fix>m  the  shallow  sea 
of  Azoph,  fiiom  north  to  south,  to  the 
Thracian  Bosphorus  and  the  Hellespont 
The  Black  sea  contains  no  islands ;  there 
is  one,  however,  in  the  Cimmerian  Bos- 
phorus. The  fisheries  in  the  sea  of 
Azoph  and  the  Black  sea  are  not  unim- 
portant, various  kinds  of  valuable  fish, 
Doth  large  and  small,  being  taken ;  among 
others,  several  species  of  sturgeon.  Seines 
are  used,  in  which  60,000  fishes  are  some- 
times caught  within  six  hours ;  but  there 
are  never  many  large  ones  among  them. 
Caviare  (q.  v.)  is  luso  made  on  the  coast, 
as  well  as  fish-glue,  fish-ou,  and,  fi-om  the 
spawn  of  the  sea  mullet,  botai^;  the 
latter,  however,  only  in  small  quantity. 
The  salt  and  smoked  mackerel  form  an 
important  article  of  the  conunerce  of  the 
Crimea.  Raoul-Rochette  has  published, 
in  Paris,  1822,  a  work  on  the  remarkable 
Grecian  antiquities  on  the  northern  shore 
of  the  Pontus,  which  has  been  corrected 
and  completed  by  the  Russian  counsellor 
Peter  von  K6ppen,  Vienna,  1823.  Quite 
recently,  Mr.  von  Blaramberg,  director  of 
the  museum  established  at  Odessa  and  at 
Kertch,  has  discovered  many  interesting 
remains  in  this  quarter.    (See  Crimea^) 

Bi^ACKOUAHD.  This  name  was  origin- 
ally given  to  the  scullions  and  coal-carri- 
ers in  great  houses  and  palaces,  who,  in 
the  journeys  of  the  famihesto  which  they 
belonged,  usually  rode  in  the  carts  with 
the  pots  and  kettles. 

Blacklock,  Thomas,  a  poet,  remarka- 
ble for  his  hteraiy  attainments  under  the 
misfortune  of  a  deprivation  of  sight,  was 
bom  at  Annan,  in  the  county  of  Dum- 
fiies,  in  1721.  His  parents,  who  were 
natives  of  Cumberland,  although  poor 
were  industrious  and  well-informed.  At 
the  age  of  six  months,  he  lost  his  sight  by 
the  small-pox;  and, as  he  grew  up,  his 
father,  with  exemplary  industry  and  af- 
fection, endeavored  to  lessen  bis  calamity 
by  reading  to  him  such  books  as  instruct- 
ed or  entertauied  him,  when  he  always 
appeared  to  be  particularly  pleased  with 
the  works  of  Spenser,  Milton,  Prior,  Pope 
and  Addison.  Such  was  the  kindness 
his  peculiar  situation  and  gentle  temper 
excited,  that  he  was  seldom  without  some 
companion,  who  aided  in  his  singular 
course  of  education,  until  he  had  even 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  Laua 
ton^e.  At  the  age  of  12,  he  besan  to 
versify,  and  bis  performances  at  lenffUi 
became  the  subject  of  discoiuse  in  bia 
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neighboilioocL  At  the  age  of  SO,  be  lost 
lu8  fttber,  on  wMck  he  ww  inyited  by 
doctor  Sl^fhenson^  a  physician  in  Edin- 
buiigb,  to  Tiflit  that  metropoiia,  in  order  to 
pursue  Ym  atudiea  at  the  umveKsity.  He 
soon  became  a  proficient  in  Latin,  as  also 
in  French,  which  he  chiefly  acquixed  by 
converaation  with  a  French  lady,  the 
wife  of  provost  Alexander.  He  also,  in 
he  course  of  nearly  10  yeais'  study  at 
the  university,  made  a  considerable  prog- 
ress in  the  sciences.  In  1754,  he  publish- 
ed a  second  edition  of  his  poems,  which 
gained  htm  the  patronage  of  Mr.  Spence, 
who  published  an  account  of  his  life, 
character  and  productions,  which  brought 
him  into  general  notice ;  and  a  quarto  edi- 
tion of  his  poems  being  soon  afterwards 
published  by  subscription,  a  considerate 
sum  was  thereby  raised  for  his  benefit 
He  now  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
theology,  and,  having  passed  through  the 
usual  course,  was  hcensed,  in  1759,  by 
the  presbytery  of  Dumfries.  In  1763,  he 
married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Johnson,  sur- 
geon, of  Dumfries ;  a  connexion  which 
proved  to  him  a  source  of  comfort  and 
felicity  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He 
was  soon  after  af^inted  minisier  of 
Kirkcudbright,  on  the  presentation  of  the 
earl  of  Selkiric ;  but,  bemg  opposed  by  his 
parishioners,  after  two  years'  contention, 
he  resigned  his  living,  upon  a  moderate 
annuity,  and  retired  to  Edinburgh,  where 
he  adopted  the  plan  of  receiving  a  few 
students  of  the  univerrity  as  boarders, 
and  of  'asBiBting  them  in  their  studies 
when  desirable.  In  1766,  he  was  created 
D.  D. ;  and,  having  now  taken  a  respecta- 
ble station  among  the  literati  of  Scotland, 
he  maintained  it  by  various  publications, 
until  his  death,  July,  1791,  at  the  i^e  of 
70.  His  private  character,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  Hume  and  others,  was 
sin^larly  amiable.  Letters  and  conver- 
sation were  his  solace,  to  which  he  joined 
the  practice  of  musk.  His  poetry  is  easy, 
polished  and  harmonious ;  and  he  com- 
posed with  considerable  rapiditv.  The 
number  of  his  images  from  visual  objects 
will  surprise  those  who  are  not  aware  of 
the  unirorm  strain  of  imitation  in  com- 
mon-place poetry.  B.  wrote,  besides  his 
poenis,  several  prose  worka 

Blackmore,  sir  Richard,  a  phvsician 
and  poet  of  notoriety,  if  not  of  emmence, 
was  the  son  of  an  attorney  in  the  county 
of  Wilts.  In  1668,  he  entered  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  There  he  remamed 
13  years,  and,  for  some  time  afterwards, 
appears  to  have  followed  the  profession 
•r  a  schoohnaster.    At  length  he  turned 


his  attention  to  i^yue.  In  1607,  he  had 
risen  to  so  much  eminence  in  his  profess 
sion,  as  to  be  appointed  physician  to  ki^g 
William,  who  imiffhted  hun.  The  pre- 
ceding year,  he  had  made  himself  known, 
as  a  poet,  by  the  publication  of  his  heroic 
poem  of  Prince  Arthur,  which  was  soon 
followed  by  King  Arthur;  and,  in  1700^ 
he  published  a  paraphrase  of  the  book 
of  Job,  in  foho ;  as  also  a  poem  entitled  a 
Satire  on  Wit,  being  an  attempt  to  retort 
on  the  wits  by  whom  he  had  been  very 
successfully  assailed.  By  the  stricmeas 
of  his  whiggish  fninoiples,  he  had  incur- 
red the  resentment  of  the  tory  junto, 
composed  of  Swift,  Pope,  Arbuthnot  and 
others;  while  something  solemn  in  the 
compleidon  of  his  religion  and  morality, 
added  to  the  real  absurdity  of  starting 
epic  after  epic  in  quick  succession,  in- 
sured the  raillery  of  all  those  to  whom 
his  gravity,  perseverance  and  mediocrity 
aftbrded  so  much  subject  fer  ridicule. 
This  worthy  man  and  middling  poet  be- 
canoe  the  common  butt  of  his  day,  and 
for  dmost  two  generations,  fer  Pope  took 
up  the  quarrel  wliich  Dryden  began. 
The  work  which  produced  him  the 
greatest  reputation  was  the  Creation,  a 
poem  in  seven  books,  which  went  through 
several  editions,  and  was  greatly  applaud- 
ed, but  is,  generally  speakmg,  very  tamely  * 
elaborate.  In  ^1721,  B.  pubUshed,  a  New 
Version  of  the*  Psalms  of  David,'  which, 
although  recommended  by  authority,  has 
never  been  adopted.  He  died,  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  in  1729,  leaving  behind  him 
the  character  of  a  pious,  well-meaning 
and  respectable  nian,  of  limited  genius 
and  little  taste.  Besides  the  epics  a&eady 
mentioned,  he  wrote  Eliza,  in  10  hooka ; 
the  Redeemer,  in  6  books ;  King  Alfred, 
in  12  books,  &c.  He  also  composed  a 
History  of  the  Conspiracy  against  Kine 
William  III,  and  several  medical  and 
theological  treatises,  especially  against  the 
Arians,  all  of  which  have  quietly  reached 
oblivion.  As  a  physician,  he  was  a  stren- 
uous cmposer  of  the  new  system  of  inocu- 
lation for  the  small-pox. 

Blackstone,  sir  William,  knight  and 
LL.  D.,  a  celebrated  English  lawyer,  and 
the  most  popukr  writer  on  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  his  country,  was  bom  in 
London,  in  1723.  He  was  the  third  son 
of  Mr.  Charies  Blackstone,  a  silk-mercer| 
hut,  being  left  an  orphan,  was  brought  up 
by  his  maternal  uncle,  Mr.  Thomas  Bigg, 
surgeon,  from  whose  kindness  he  re- 
ceived an  education,  which  the  narrow 
circumstances  of  his  fether  could  scarcely 
have  supplied.    He  was  educated  on  the 
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i  of  A^  dhavlaMKNtte,  whetiee^ 
in  1738,  fae  was  remoYed  to  Pembroke 
eoUege,  Odbid.  He  wbb  much  dKaCin- 
goiafaedy  both  iit  school  aod  at  the  univer* 
fflty,  and  at  an  early  age  compiled  a  Wof^ 
ibr  his  own  nae,  entitled  the  Elementa 
of  Architecture,  which  baa  been  much 
prmed.  HaTing  chosen  the  professioti 
of  the  law,  he  was  in  due  time  entered  at 
tbe  Middle  Temple,  and  on  Ibis  occasion 
published  the  admired  Yerses,  called  the 
Lawyer^  FareweU  to  his  Muse,  which 
appeared  in  Dodsley'b  Miscellany.  In 
1743,  he  was  elected  fellow  of  All  Souls' 
eallege,  Oxon^  and,  in  1746,  was  called  to 
the  her,  and  commenced  the  practice  of 
law.  Being  deficient  in  elocution,  and 
not  pooBoaDod  of  the  popular  talents  of  an 
^▼ocaaa,  his  progress  was  slow.  Having 
attended  the  conns  of  law  at  Westminster 
ibr  seven  years,  without  success,  he  do- 
tenou^od  to  quit  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
iesBon,  and  retire  to  his  feUowship  at 
OxIML  The  tsfmam  of  education  in  the 
English  uniTersities  supplying  no  provis- 
ion Ibr  teaching  the  laws  and  constitution 
«f  the  country,  K  undertook  to  remedy 
this  defect,  by  a  course  of  lectu^  on  that 
impoitant  subject;  and  the  manner  in 
wiuch  he  executed  the  task  has  conferred 
a  lasting  distinction  on  Oxford.  His  first 
caune  was  delivered  in  1753,  and  was 
repeated  for  a  aeries  of  years  with  in- 
ereaang  effect  and  reputation.  These 
lectmes  doubtless  suggested  to  Mr.  Viner 
the  idea  of  fi>imding,^  his  will,  a  liberal 
estaMMmient  in  the  uniyersity  of  Oxford 
for  the  Btody  of  the  common  law ;  and  B. 
was,  with  great  propri^,  chosen  the  first 
Vinerian  profossor.  His  engagements  at 
Oxford  md  not  ]»event  his  occasional 
pfactice  *ae  a  provincial  barrister,  and,  in 
1754,  b^ng  engaged  as  counsel  in  a  coth- 
tested  election  for  the  county  of  Oxford, 
he  was  led  into  consSderations  on  the 
elective  fianchise,  which  produced  his 
work  entitled  Considerations  on  Copy- 
holds. In  this  treatise  he  denied  the 
right  of  copyholders  to  vote  as  fineehold^ 
ens;  which  led  to  a  declaratory  act  of 
parliament  in  establishment  of  that  nar- 
row doctrine.  In  1759,  he  published  a 
new  editicm  of  the  Great  Charter  and 
Charter  of  the  Forest,  with  a  historical 
prefiice;  and,  during  the  same  year,  the 
reputation  which  he  had  obtained  by  bis 
lecturea  induced  him  to  resume  his  a^ 
tendance  at  Westminater  hall,  when  busi- 
ness and  the  hmiOrs  of  his  profession  soon 
crowded  in  upon  him.  In  1761,  he  was 
elected  M.  P.  for  Hindoo,  made  king^ 
counsel  and  solicitor-generBl  to  Ihe  que^n. 
11  ♦ 


About  thia  lime,  he  dso  married,  and, 
thereby  losing  his  fellowship,  was  iqp- 
poinied  ^principal  of  New  Ixmhall ;  which 
OfSce,  with  the  Vinerian  professcHrship,  he 
lesiffned  the  next  year.  In  1765,  he  also 
pubiiBhed  the  first  volume  of  his  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Laws  of  England;  a 
work  of  greater  merit  than  any  which 
had  yet  appeared  on  the  subject  In  this 
celebrated  production,  the  author  doea 
not  confine  himself  to  the  humble  duty 
of  an  expositor,  but  aspires  to  the  hi^er 
character  of  a  philosophical  writer  on 
iurisprudence ;  and,  having  been  preceded 
by  no  authors  in  the  same  line,  nis  man- 
ner of  accomplishing  his  task  is  entitled 
to  great  praise.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
re^uxled  as  a  philosophical  investigation 
into  the  grounds  and  merits  of  the  Eng- 
hsh  laws  and  constitution,  so  much  as  an 
elegant  exposidon  and  defence  of  an  ex- 
isting system.  Whatever  he  found  insti- 
tuted, it  was  his  purpose  to  support  and 
eulogise ;  and  consequendy  we  are  rather 
made  acquainted  with  the  **  legal  reasons" 
of  what  IS  established,  than  instructed  in 
the  general  principles  of  national  legisla- 
tion. This  mode  of  treating  the  subject 
may  be,  in  some  degree,  UMfiil,  by  con- 
veying a  doe  notion  of  the  grounds  on 
which  government  and  usage  have  pro- 
ceeded, but,  of  course,  wiU  do  litde  to  ad- 
vance the  mind  of  a  nadon,  and  often 
a  great  deal  to  nurture  prejudices  and 
impede  amelioration.  Notwithstanding 
some  passages  against  stancUng  armies^ 
and  in  exposition  of  the  progress  of  the 
influence  of  the  crown,  B.  is  uniformly 
the  advocate  of  perogadve,  and  veiy 
confined  in  his  notions  of  toleration.  On 
the  latter  ground,  he  was  involved,  on  the 
publication  of  his  Commentaries,  in  a  con- 
troversy with  Priesdey ;  and,  some  years 
afterwards,  his  political  principles  were 
assailed,  with  much  acuteness,  in  a  pub- 
lication entitled  a  Fragment  on  Govem- 
moit,  now  known  to  be  the  work  of  Mr. 
Jeremy  Bentham.  In  the  debates  which 
took  place  on  the  Middlesex  election,  in 
relation  to  the  re-eUaibility  of  an  expelled 
member,  he  was  led  to  language  in  par- 
liament, against  the  tenor  of  which  Mr. 
James  Grenville,  with  great  adroitness, 
quoted  his  own  book,  and  he  was  also 
Warmly  attacked  for  the  same  inconsis- 
tency by  Junius.  The  real  merit  and 
talents  of  B.,  backed  by  political  tenden- 
eiea,  which  are  generallv  fe^vorable  to  ad- 
vancement, now  made  him  an  object  of 
ministerial  favor,  and  he  was  offered  the 
post  of  Bolicitor-genend,  in  1770,  and,  de 
clining  it,  was  nude  one  of  the  jusdoesof 
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common  pleas,  which  station  he  held 
until  his  death,  in  February,  1780,  in  his 
57th  year.  The  private  character  of  B. 
was  exceedingly  mild,  benevolent  and 
amiable ;  and  he  was  a  most  active  and 
intelligent  man  of  business,  in  which,  in- 
deed, he  all  his  life  delighted.  He  left  in 
MS.  t^vo  volumes  of  reports,  which  have 
been  published  since  his  death,  and  are 
deemed  inadequate  to  his  reputation. 

Blackstone  Canal  4eads  from  Provi- 
dence, in  the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  to 
Worcester,  in  Massachusetts.  It  is  45 
miles  in  len^h,  and  follows,  in  the  great- 
est part  of  Its  course,  the  valley  of  the 
Blackstone  or  Pawtucket  river,  from 
which  it  is  supplied  with  water.  The 
fell  from  the  summit,  at  Worcester,  to 
tide-water  at  Providence,  is  451-^V  fe®*. 
There  are  48  locks,  which  are  built  of 
hammered  stone,  laid  in  water  lime,  each 
80  feet  lon^  and  10  feet  wide.  The  canal 
1634  feet  wide  at  the  surface  of  the  water, 
18  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  4  feet  deep.  It 
was  built  by  an  incorporated  company, 
under  charters  from  the  legislatures  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts,  at  a  cost 
of  about  $600,000.  It  was  finished  in 
the  autumn  of  18^8. 

Bladensburg;  a  post-town  in  Prince 
George's  coun^,  Maryland,  on  the  east- 
em  branch  of  the  Potomac,  6  miles  N.  £. 
Washington;  Ion.  76P  57'  W.;  lat.  38° 
56^  N.  It  contains  about  100  houses.  A 
battle  was  fought  here,  Aug.  24,  1814, 
between  the  English  and  Americans,  in 
which  the  latter  were  defeated.  This 
success  of  the  British  led  the  way  to  the 
conquest  and  burning  of  Washington. 

Blair,  Hugh,  a  pulpit  orator  and  au- 
thor, a  grandson  of  Robert  B.,  who,  under 
Charles  I,  boldly  defended  the  rights  of 
the  Presbyterian  church,  was  bom  at  Ed- 
inburgh, m  1718,  and  prepared  himself 
for  the  ministry  in  the  university  of  that 
city.  His  teachers,  stnick  bjr  an  essay  on 
the  Beautiful,  encouraged  his  inclination 
for  belles-lettres.  He  y^bb  made  preacher 
of  the  high  church  of  Edinburgh  in  1758. 
The  office  was  regarded  as  the  highest 
dignity  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of 
Scodand.  About  the  same  time,  his  lit- 
erary reputation  also  commenced.  In 
1759,  he  be^  a  course  of  public  lectures 
on  composition,  which  he  delivered  vrith 
so  much  reputation,  that,  in  1762,  the 
fdng  founded  a  professorship  of  rhetoric 
and  belles-lettres,  which  was  committed 
to  his  chai|;e.  We  bnow  his  theory  of 
rhetoric  from  his  Lectures  on  Rhetoric 
and  Belles-Letters  (1783»  4, 3  vols.),  which 
have  been  translated  mto  Gennan*    The 


credit  of  Macpherson's  Ossian  was  zeal- 
ously supported  by  Blair,  in  a  dissertatioii 
which  gamed  him  much  reputation.  His 
sermons  were  considered  as  models  of 
English  pulfMt  eloquence.  Carefiil  and 
scrupulous  as  he  was  in  writing  them,  he 
only  published  the  bealL  Thev  are  dis- 
tinguisfaed  by  a  polished  style,  and  a 
clear,  easy  and  me^odical  exposition. 
The  first  volume  of  his  sennons  was  not 
published  until  his  60th  vear  (1777) ;  the 
10th  edition  was  called  for  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  He  subsequently  published 
another  collection,  which  was  also  often 
reprinted.  K  gave  weiffht  to  his  doc- 
trines by  his  own  example.  He  labored 
for  the  welfare  of  his  church,  and  waa 
always  ready  to  give  counsel  and  asedst- 
ance.  He  was  a  kind  &ther,  an  aflfeo- 
tionate  friend  and  husband,  and,  by  hjs 
tran()uil  and  contented  temper,  as  well  as 
by  his  simple  and  regular  manner  of  tiv- 
ing,  enjoyed  the  highest  degree  of  human 
happiness  to  a  great  age.    He  died  in 

Blair,  John ;  an  eminent  chronologist 
and  geographer,  a  native  of  Scotkmd, 
which  country  he  quitted  for  London 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
Though  he  had  received  a  good  classiou 
education  at  Edinburgh,  he  thought  him- 
self fortunate  in  obtaining  the  situation  of 
usher  in  a  school  in  Hedge  lane,  London. 
In  1754,  the  publication  of  a  work  in  folio, 
entitled  the  Chronolosy  and  Histoiy  of 
the  World,  from  the  Creation  to  A.  D. 
1753,  gained  him  great  reputation.  In 
the  composition  of  mis  book,  he  is  said  to 
have  been  materially  assisted  by  his  rela- 
tion, doctor  Hugh  Blair.  In  it,  he  illus- 
trates his  subject  by  56  tables,  4  of  which 
are  introductory,  containing  the  centuries 
which  precede  the  first  Olympiad.  He 
dedicated  his  work  to  the  lord  chancellor 
Hardwicke,  and,  in  1757,  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  princess  dowacer  of^ales, 
and  mathematical  tutor  to  me  duke  of 
York,  whom  he  accompanied,  in  1763,  on 
a  tour  to  the  continent,  having  already 
received  several  ecclesiasdcal  preferments. 
On  his  return  to  England,  he  published, 
in  1768,  a  new  edition  of  his  Chronologi- 
cal Tables,  with  14  maps  of  ancient  and 
modem  geosraphy  annexed.  He  died 
June  24, 17^  of  an  attack  of  infiuenanu 
After  his  death  were  published  his  Course 
of  Lectures  on  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  a  duodecimo  volume,  entided 
the  History  of  Geography. 

Blau,  Robert ;  a  Scottish  clergyman 
and  poet,  bom  at  Edmburgh,  in  1699. 
He  18  the  author  of  the    Grave,  first 
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niDted  at  Lcmdon,  in  1743.    He  died  in 
174a 

Buuu,  Robert,  a  celebrated  Brituh 
admiral,  was  tbe  eldest  eon  of  a  merchant 
in  tlie  Spanish  trade,  settled  at  Bridce- 
water,  wnere  B.  was  bom,  in  1599.  Af- 
ter attending  the  grammar-BCbool  of  his 
natiTe  place,  he  was  sent  to  Wadham 
college,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  do- 
nee of  B.  A.  in  1617.  On  his  return  to 
Bridgewater,  he  lived  for  some  time,  in  a 
Drivate  manner,  on  the  fortune  left  him 
oy  his  fiither,  and  was  led  by  the  gravity 
of  his  own  disposition,  and  by  his  &mily 
connexions,  to  embrace  the  principles  of 
the  Puritans,  by  whose  interest  he  was 
elected  member  for  Bridgewater,  in  the 
parliament  of  1640.  This  being  soon 
dissolved,  he  lost  his  election  for  the  next, 
and  immediately  sought  to  advance  the 
cause,  in  a  mUitary  capacity^  in  the  war 
which  then  broke  out  between  the  king 
and  parUament.  He  soon  distinguished 
himself  by  his  activity.  In  1649,  in  the 
mamier  of  those  times,  when  military 
men  often  served  on  shipboard,  he  was 
sent  to  command  the  fleet,  in  conjunction 
Kfith  colonels  Deane  and  Popham,  and 
thus  commenced  the  naval  career  which 
has  given  him  so  distinguished  a  place  in 
Bridsh  history.  He  immediately  sailed 
to  Kinsale  in  quest  of  prince  Rupert, 
whom  he  attempted  to  block  up  in  that 
port.  The  prince,  contriving  to  get  his 
fleet  out,  escaped  to  Lisbon,  where  B. 
followed  him ;  and,  beiug  refused  per- 
mission to  attack  him  in  the  Tagus,  bv 
the  king  of  Portugal,  he  took  several  rich 
prizes  from  the  Portuguese  (against  whom 
the  parliament  declared  war),  and  foUowed 
Rupert  to  Malaga,  where,  without  asking 
pennission  of  Spain,  he  attacked  him, 
aod  nearly  destroyed  the  whole  of  his 
fleet.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  was 
made  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and 
soon  after  reduced  the  islands  of  Scilly 
asd  Guernsey.  In  1659,  on  the  prospect 
of  a  Dutch  war,  he  was  made  sole  admiral, 
and,  on  the  19th  of  May,  was  attacked  in 
the  Downs  by  van  Tromp,  with  a  fleet  of 
45  sail,  the  force  of  B.  amounting  only  to 
23l  He,  however,  fought  so  bravely,  that 
van  Tromp  was  obliged  to  retreat  He 
then  continued  his  cruise,  took  a  number 
of  Dutch  merchantmen,  and,  afler  several 
partial  actions,  drove  the  enemy  into  their 
haibor,  and  returned  to  the  Downs.  May 
39,  he  was  again  attacked  by  van  Tromp, 
whooe  fleet  was  now  increased  to  80  saiL 
B.,  who  could  not  bear  tbe  thought  of  a 
retteot,  engaged  this  vast  force  with  a 
mry  mferior  number,  and  an  un&vorable 


wind ;  but,  afier  every  possiUe  exertion, 
was  obliged  to  retreat  mto  the  Thames^ 
on  which  van  Tromp  was  so  much  elat* 
ed,  that  he  sailed  through  the  channel 
with  a  broom  at  his  mast  head,  to  signify 
that  he  had  swept  the  sea  of  British  wipe. 
In  the  FebruajQr  following,  B.,  having 
with  great  diligence  repaired  his  fleet,  put 
to  sea  with  60  sail,  and  soon  after  met  the 
Dutch  admiral,  who  had  70  sail,  and  300 
merchantmen  under  convoy.  During 
three  days,  a  furious  running  flght  up  the 
channel  was  maintained  with  obstinate 
valor  on  both  sides ;  the  result  of  which 
was,  the  loss  of  11  men-of-war  and  30 
merchant-ships  by  the  Dutch,  while  tiiat 
of  the  English  was  only  one  man-of-war. 
It  was  in  April,  this  year,  that  Cromwell 
assumed  the  sovereignty,  on  which  occa- 
sion, B#  and  his  brother  adnurals  issued 
a  declaration,  that,  notwithstanding  this 
change,  they  resolved  to  persist  in  faith- 
fully performing  their  duty  to  the  nation. 
**  It  is  not  for  us  (said  B.  to  his  officers) 
to  mind  state  af&ira,  but  to  keep  the 
foreigners  firom  fooling  us."  June  3,  he 
again  engaged  van  Tromp  with  dubious 
success;  but,  renewing  the  action  the 
next  day,  he  forced  the  Dutch  to  retire, 
with  a  considerable  loss  in  ships  and  men, 
into  their  own  harbors.  On  his  return, 
he  was  received  by  Cromwell  with  great 
respect,  and  returned  member  in  the  new 
paniament  for  Bridgewater.  Aware  of 
his  affection  for  a  republican  government, 
the  protector  was  not  displeased  at  hav- 
ing occasion  to  send  him,  with  a  strong 
fleet,  to  enforce  a  due  respect  to  tiie  Eng- 
lish flag  in  the  Mediterranean.  He  sailed 
first  to  Algiers,  which  submitted,  and 
then  demohshed  the  castles  of  Goletta 
and  Porto  Ferine,  at  Tunis,  because  the 
dey  refused  to  deliver  up  the  English 
captives.  A  squadron  of  his  ships  also 
blocked  up  Cadiz,  and  intercepted  a 
Spanish  plate  fleet  .  Being  now  very  sick, 
he  resolved  to  do  one  more  service  to  his 
country  before  his  death,  and  sailed,  with 
34  ships,  to  Santa  Cruz,  in  Teneriffe ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  strength  of  the  place, 
burnt  the  ships  of  another  Spanish  plate 
fleet,  which  had  taken  shelter  tiiere,  and, 
hj  a  fortunate  change  of  wind,  came  out 
without  loss.  His,  brother  having  fiiiled 
in  some  part  of  diity  during  this  service, 
he  immediately  removed  him  from  his 
command.  Finding  his  disorder  making 
rapid  progress,  he  then  sailed  for  Eng- 
land, and,  amidst  his  fi^quent  inquiries 
for  the  sight  of  the  English  coast,  expired 
while  the  fleet  was  entering  Plymouth 
sound,  August  27, 1657.    His  body  was 
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honored  widi  a  magnificeQt  public  ibner- 
«]f  and  interred  in  Hkmry  VIFb  chapel, 
whence  it  was  pitifiilly  removed  at  the 
reMoratioD,  and  baried  in  St  Mar^ret's 
churcfa-yanLr-Tbe  foregoing  detail  suf- 
ficiently evinces  the  bravery  and  talents 
t^this  able  conanaiider,  who  first  deviat- 
ed firom  the  old  practice  of  keeping  ships 
and  men  as  much  out  of  danger  as  possi- 
ble, and  gave  the  example  of  bold  and 
spirited  achievement.  So  disinterested 
was  he,  that,  after  all  his  rich  captures  and 
high  posts,  he  scarcely  left  behind  him 
£5)0  of  ac(}uired  property,  fireely  faring 
an  with  his  fiiends  and  seamen,  into 
whom  he  inftised  that  intrepidiw  and 
spirit  of  enterprise,  by  which  the  Brkish 
navy  has  been  ever  since  so  highly  dis- 
tinguished. 

Blaxelet,  Johnston,  a  captain  in  the 
U.  States  navy  daring  the  late  vrar,  was 
bom  in  Ireland,  in  October,  1781.  Two 
years  after,  his  fiither,  Mr.  John  Blakele^, 
emigrated  to  the  U.  States,  and  settled  m 
Wilmington,  North  Carolina.  Young  B. 
was  placed,  in  179^  at  the  university  of 
North  Carolina,  being  intended  for  the 
law.  His  father  died  the  year  after.  In 
the  year  1799,  circumstances  having  de- 
prived B.  of  the  means  of  support,  he  left 
collese,  and,  the  next  year,  obtained  a 
midshipman's  warrant  In  1813,  he  was 
made  a  master-commandant,  and  soon 
after  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Wasp.  In  this  vessel,  he  fell  in  vrith  his 
Britannic  muesty's  ship  Reindeer,  in  lat 
48^  9&.  Thas  Aap  he  took,  after  an 
action  of  19  niinutes.  The  loss  of  the 
Americans  was 21  killed  and  wounded; 
that  of  the  enemy,  67.  The  Reindeer 
was  cut  to  pieces  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  it  impossible  to  save  her ;  and  she 
v^as  accordingly  set  on  fire.  After  this, 
the  Wasp  put  into  L'Orient ;  fix>m  which 
port  eke  siuled  August  27,  and,  four  days 
afterwmds,  ftdling  m  with  10  sail  of  mer- 
chantmen, under  ccmvoy  of  a  ship  of  the 
Une,  she  succeeded  in  cuttinff  off  one  of 
the  vessels.— The  evenmg  of  the  firet  of 
September,  1814,  she  fell  in  vrith  fi>ur 
sail,  two  on  each  bow,  but  at  considerable 
distances  fram  each  other.  The  first  was 
the  brig-of-war  Avon,  which  struck  after 
a  severe  action  *,  but  captain  B.  could  not 
take  possession,  as  another  enemy  wae 
approaching.  This  enemy,  it  seems,  how- 
ever, was  ^led  off  to  the  asostance  of 
the  Avon,  whioh  was  now  sinking.  The 
enemy  reported  that  they  had  sunk  the 
Wasp  by  tiie  first  broadside ;  but  she  was 
afterwards  spoken  by  a  vessel  off  the 
Western  Isles.    After  this,  we  hear  <^ 


iier  no  more.-«-In  his  person,  captun  B. 
was  rather  below  the  middle  stature ;  his 
«ye8  black  and  expressive,  his  manners 
mild,  manly  and  unassunnng.  Among 
his  brother  officers,  be  was  conradered  as 
a  man  of  uncommon  intellect,  courage, 
and  professional  skiU.  He  was  married, 
in  December,  1813,  to  a  lady  of  New 
York;  and  left  an  only  daughter,  who 
received  one  of  the  most  affecting  tributes 
of  public  gratitude,  which  have  occurred 
in  the  history  of  the  U.  States.  The  legis- 
lature of  North  Carolina,  December  27, 
1816,  after  prescrilmig  the  desdnation  of 
the  sword  they  had  voted  to  captain  B., 
*<  Resolved,  unanimously,  that  •  captain 
Bkkeley's  child  be  educated  at  the  expense 
of  this  state ;  and  that  Mrs.  Blakeley  be 
requested  to  draw  on  the  treasurer  of  this 
state,  fit>m  time  to  time,  for  such  sums  of 
money  as  shall  be  required  fi>r  the  edu- 
cation of  the  said  child." 
Blaivo,  Moht.  (See  Mont  BUmc) 
BLARCHAan,  Francois,  one  of  the  first 
aeronauts,  bom  at  Andelys,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Euro,  in  1738,  was  fond  of 
mechanics  from  his  youth,  and,  in  his  16th 
year,  invented  a  self-moving  carriage, 
m  which  he  rode  a  distance  of  18  miles. 
This  invention,  which  he  improved  in 
1778,  recommended  him  to  tibe  court  of 
VerBailles.  He  displayed  equal  ingenuity, 
by  the  invention  of  a  hydraulic  machine^ 
in  the  19th  year  of  his  age,  and,  after- 
wards, in  the  construction  of  a  flying 
-ship,  which,  by  means  of  a  counterpoise 
of  six  pounds,  was  raised  to  more  than  20 
feet  from  the  ground.  He  eagerly  availed 
himself  of  the  discoveries  of  the  brothera 
Montgolfier,  and  the  improvements  of  the 
same  by  professor  Charles  and  Robert  in 
Paria  After  having  made  his  first  aeroa- 
tatic  voyage,  March  4,  1784,  he  crossed 
the  channel  from  Dover  to  Calais,  178S, 
vrith  doctor  Jeffiies,  a  gentleman  of  Bos- 
ton, in  the  U.  States.  For  this  exploit,  he 
was  rewarded,  by  the  king  of  France,  wi^ 
a  present  of  1^000  firancs,  and  a  pension 
of  1200.  In  the  same  year,  at  London, 
he  firat  made  use  of  a  parachute,  invent- 
ed by  him,  or,  accordmg  to  others,  by 
Etienne  Mont^lfier.  After  having  per- 
formed many  aerostatic  voyages  in  for 
eign  countries  also,  he  was  accused  of 
propagating  ravdiutionafy  principles,  and 
impriwmed,  1793,  in  the  fortress  of  Kuf- 
stem,  in  the  Tfrol.  Having  obtained  his 
hberty,  he  made  his  46th  ascent  in  the 
oily  of  New  York,  ITOa  In  1796,  he 
ascended,  vrith  16  persons,  in  a  large  bal- 
loon, at  Rouen,  and  descended  at  a  place 
15  nHea  (Aslant    In  1807,  his  aerostatk 
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voyages  amounted  to  more  than  66.  He 
died  in  1809.  Madame  Blanchard  con- 
tinued to  make  aerial  voyages.  In  1811, 
she  ascended  in  Rome,  and,  after  going  a 
distance  of  60  miles,  she  rose  again  to 
proceed  to  Naples.  In  June,  1819,  hav- 
ing ascended  from  Tivoti,  in  Paris,  her 
balloon  took  fire,  at  a  considerable  height, 
owing  to  some  fire-works  which  she  car- 
ried with  her.  The  gondola  fell  down  in 
the  rue  de  Provence,  and  the  hapless  aer- 
onaut was  dashed  to  pieces. 

Blanco,  Cape  (literally,  ffhiie  cape) ;  a 
name  given  to  a  great  number  of  capes 
by  the  Spaniards,  Portuguese  and  Ital- 
ians. It  corresponds  to  the  French  ccqt 
Blanc,  The  name  is  as  common  and  as 
unphilosophical  as  that  of  White  hill. 
Black  river,  &c 

Blaitk  Verse,  in  modem  poetry ;  verses 
without  rhyme ;  e.  g.,  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost.  Only  those  languages  which  dis- 
tinguish long  and  short  syllables  can  em- 
ploy iL    (S^  Ferse.) 

DLAVGim,  Giuseppe  Marco  Maria  Fe- 
liee,  bom  at  Turin,  1781,  studied  under 
the  abbot  Ottani,  chapel-master  in  the 
cathedral  there.  In  his  12th  or  13th  year, 
he  accompanied  the  choir  of  this  church 
on  the  organ.  At  the  age  of  14  years,  he 
executed  a  mass,  with  a  complete  orches- 
tra. In  1799,  he  went  to  Paris,  gave  les- 
sons in  mnging,  and  was  soon  employed 
as  a  composer.  The  completion  of  the 
False  Duenna,^an  opera,  left  unfinished 
by  Delia  ManI,  was  intrasted  to  him; 
and  soon  after  appeared  his  Zdie  and 
TkrvUle,  Maphtfudij  and  other  operas.  His 
concerts,  in  which  he  accompanied  his 
own  singing  with  much  taste  and  expres- 
sion, were  Sie  resort  of  all  musical  con- 
noisseurs and  amateurs.  Having,  in  1805, 
been  invited  to  Mfinich,  he  executed  an 
otpera  there,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
kmg  of  Bavaria  appointed  him  his  chapel- 
master.  In  1806,  the  princess  Borghese 
appointed  him  her  director  of  music  and 
master  of  concerts ;  and,  in  1809,  after  the 
departure  of  Reichardt,  the  king  of  West- 
phalia invited  him,  in  the  same  capacity, 
to  Cassel.  After  the  expulsion  of  the 
Westphalian  court,  he  lived  in  Miinich, 
where  he  composed  and  performed  his 
Tynan  in  Dado.  Some  time  after,  he  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  is  still  living.  Besides 
many  comic  and  heroic  operas,  we  have 
a  collection  of  pleann^  ballads,  naUumot^ 
Italian  aiis,  and  charmmg  duets^  composed 
by  him.  In  Italy,  he  is  called  the  Arut- 
ertnnofiMme. 

Blasphehy  is  somewhat  variously  de- 
fined. According  to  die  more  general  defi- 


nition, it  means  the  denying  the  existence 
of  God ;  assigning  to  him  ft&e  attributes,  or 
denying  his  true  attributes ;  speaking  irrev- 
erently of  the  mysteries  c^  religion ;  and, 
formeriy,  in  Catholic  countries,  it  also  in- 
cluded the  speaking  contemptuously  or 
disrespectfijlly  of  the  Holy  Virgin  or  the 
saints.  Public  blasphemy  has  been  consid- 
ered, by  the  chiut;h  of  Rome,  as  an  unpar- 
donable sin ;  and  it  was,  formerly,  punish- 
ed with  death  by  the  municipal  laws.  The 
77th  novel  of  Justinian  assigned  this  pun- 
ishment to  it ;  and  the  capitularies  inflict- 
ed the  same  punishment  upon  such  as, 
knowing  of  an  act  of  blaenphemy,  did  not 
denounce  the  oftender.  Tne  ftirmer  laws 
of  France  punished  this  crime  with  fine, 
corporeal  punishment,  the  gallows  and 
death,  according  to  the  degree  and  aggra- 
vation of  the  onence.  The  records  of  the 
parliaments  supply  numerous  instances  of 
condenmation  tor  this  crime,  and  manv 
of  punishment  by  death ;  others  of  brand- 
ing and  mutilation.  A  man  was,  for  this 
ofrance,  condemned  to  be  hanged,  and 
to  have  his  tongue  afterwards  cut  out, 
and  the  sentence  was  executed  at  Orieans, 
as  late  as  1748.  But  it  is  very  justly  re- 
marked by  a  writer  in  the  French  En- 
cyclopedie  Modeme^  that  we  should  form 
an  erroneous  opinion,  from  the  Pi'es- 
ent  state  of  society,  of  the  eflect  of  this 
ojSence,  and  the  disorders  it  might  intro- 
duce in  former  times;  for  religion  was 
once  so  intimately  blended  with  the  gov- 
ernment and  laws,  that  to  treat  the  re- 
ceived articles  of  fiuth  or  religious  cere- 
monies with  disrespect,  was,  in  eftect,  to 
attack  civil  institutions.  The  French  code 

grovides  no  pimishment  for  blasphemy; 
ut  a  law  has  been  enacted,  since  the  res- 
toration of  the  Bourt)ons,  which  places  it 
again  on  the  list  of  criminal  offences.  By 
the  common  law  of  England,  blasphemies 
of  God,  as  denying  his  being  and  provi- 
dence, all  contumelious  reproaches  of 
Jesus  Christ,  &c^  are  punishable  by  fine, 
imprisonment,  pillory,  &c.;  and,  by  th« 
statute  of  9  and  10  William  HI,  ch.  38, 
if  any  one  shall  deny  either  of  the  Persons 
of  ike  THnity  to  he  Gody  or  assert  that 
there  Me  more  cods  then  one,  he  shall  be 
incapable  of  holding  any  oftice ;  and,  for 
a  second  ofience,  be  disabled  fit>m  suinff 
any  actk>n,  or  being  an  executor,  and  snt- 
for  three  years'  imprisonment  By  the 
statute  of  53  Geo.  HI,  ch.  160,  the  words 
in  Itafics  were  omitted.  This  law  was 
an  inftingement  of  the  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  certmidy  coald  not  now  be 
pmctically  enforsed  in  England,  smce 
some  of  the  doctrines  <ii  some  sects  of 
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ChriBtiaiis,  openly  and  habitually  incul- 
cated in  their  public  assemblies,  would  be 
violations  of  it.    This  was,  no  doubt,  the 
reason  of  omitting  the  part  of  the  statute 
above  referred  to.    The  early  legislation 
of  the  American  colonies  followed  that  of 
the  mother  country,  and,  in  some  of  them, 
the  crime  of  blasphemv  was  punished 
with  death ;  but  the  penalty  was  mitigated 
before  the  establishment  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  states,  and  imprisonment, 
whipping,  setting  on  the  gallows,  or  in 
the  nilloiy,  having  the  tongue  bored  with 
a  rea-hot  iron,  &c.  were  substituted.    The 
statutory  provisions  of  the  difiereut  states 
on  this  subject  are  very  various.    In  some 
of  tl^em,  the  offence  of  blasphemy  is  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  profane  swearing ; 
in  otliers,  blasphemy  is  not  mentioned  as 
a   distinct    onence.      Several   penalties 
against  blasphemy  are  to  be  found  in  the 
laws  of  some  of  the  New  England  States ; 
according  to  which  it  is  provided  that,,  if 
any  persons  shall  blaspheme,  by  denying, 
cursmg,  or  contumeliously  reproaching 
Ciod,  his  creation,  government,  or  finiQ 
judging  of  the  world,  or  by  cursing  or  re- 
proaching Jesus  Christ  or  the  Holy  Ghost, 
or  contumeliously  reproaching  the  word  of 
God,  consisting  of  tlie  conmionly  received 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  he 
is  liable  to  imprisonment  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  five  years.   But  the  most  direct 
and  pubOc  violations  of  these  laws  are 
passed  over  without  punishment  or  pros- 
ecution.   In  many,  and,  we  believe,  the 
greater  number  of  the  states,  the  ofienoe 
of  blasphemy,  not  being  a  subject  of  spe- 
cial statutory  provision,  is  only  punisliable 
either  as  an  offence  at  common  law,  or  a 
violation  of  the  statute  laws  against  pro- 
&ne  swearing.    The  offence,  considered 
only  as  a  violation  of  positive  statutes, 
would  be  liable  to  a  great  diversity  of 
punishment  in  the  different  states,  from  a 
fine  of  two  shiUings  and  six  pence,  in 
some,  to  an  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
a  period  of  five  years  in  others.   Viewing 
this  subiect  in  a  philosophical,  religious  or 
pohtical  view,  it  would  be  difficult  to  lay 
down  any  general  principles  applicable 
to  different  states  of  society ;  but  the  pre- 
vailing principle  on  this  subject  in  the  U. 
States,  and  that  to  which  the  laws  and 
opinions  of  other  countries  are  strongly 
fending,  is,  that  any  one  may  profess  or  op- 
pose any  doctrine,  provided  he  inculcates 
his  princiiiles,  whether  orally  or  in  writing, 
m  such  manner  as  not  to  commit  a  flagrant 
violation  of  decorum :  what  acts  or  words 
will  constitute  such  an  outrage  must  evi- 
dently depend  upon  the  state  of  the  society. 


Blastiko  ;  the  technical  term  for  split* 
tinff  any  object  by  means  of  gunpowder. 

Blazoning,  or  Blazonry,  in  heraldry; 
the  deciphering  of  coats  of  arms,  from 
the  Gertnan  6kuen,  to  blow,  because  tbo 
herald  blew  a  trumpet,  and  called  out  the 
arms  of  a  knight,  when  he  entered  the 
hsts  at  a  tournament    (See  Heraldry.) 

Bleaching  is  the  art  of  whitening  lin 
en,  wool,  cotton,  silk,  wax,  also  the  mate- 
rials of  which  paper  is  made,  and  other 
things.    It  is  shown,  by  experience,  that 
organic  bodies,  after  being  deprived  of 
life,  and  becoming  solid  and  dry,  lose 
their  color,  and  become  wlute  by  the  uiflu- 
ence  of  the  air  and  tlie  sun-beams.  Upon 
this  fact,  tlie  manner  of  bleaching,  which 
was  formerly  m  use,  is  grounded :  since, 
however,  the  bleaching  in  the  sun  com- 
monly requires  a  whole  summer,  Berthol- 
let,  in  the  year  1786,  first  ])roposed  the  use 
of  chlorine.    This,  it  is  known,  has  so  Ht- 
tle  corrosive  power,  that,  if  diluted,  it  may 
be  taken  inwardly  in  a  considerable  quan- 
tity.   This  metliod  has  since  been  much 
improved,  principally  by  Watt.     It  has 
been  found,  however,  that  Unen  certainly 
may  suffer,  if  too  much  acid  is  applied. 
In  England,  this   acid,  when  used   to 
bleach  linen,  is  mixed  with  one  half  of 
muriate  of  lime  dissolved  in  water.    The 
quantity  of  tliis  salt  requisite  for  bleach- 
ing is  very  different,  according  to  the  dif^ 
ferent  quality  of  hnen.    Conmionly,  tlie 
12th  or  20th  part  of  the  weight  of  tlie  lin- 
en is  employed.    In  mairafactories  of  lin- 
en and  cotton  goods,  the  yarn  or  cloth 
passes  through  a  number  of  successive 
processes,  the  principal  of  which  arc  the 
steeping,  in  which  the  eoods  are  ferment- 
ed in  an  acescent  Uquid,  at  a  temperature 
of  about  100  degrees  Fahr.;  the  bucking 
and  boiling,  in  which  a  hot  alkaUne  lie  is 
made  to  percolate  through  them  for  some 
time ;  the  souruig,  performed  with  diluted 
sulphuric  acid ;  the  bleaching  with  chlo- 
rine, in  which  the  stuff  is  exposed  to  the 
action  of  some  compound  of  that  sub- 
stance, usually  chloride  of  lime,  called 
bUaching  salt.    Various  mechanical  ope- 
rations, washings  and  repetitions  of  the 
processes  are  commonlv  practised  to  com- 
plete the  discharge  or  the  color.     The 
nbres  of  wool  and  silk  are  not  bleached 
by  chlorine,  but,  after  being  deprived  of 
the  saponaceous  or  gummy  matter  which 
adheres  to  them,  are  exposed  to  the  fumea 
of  burning  sulphur  to  discharge  their  color 
Blemmtes,  or  Blebites  ;  a  fabulous 
people  of  Etluopia,  without  heads,  their 
eyes,  mouths,  &c.  bein^  placed  in  their 
breasts.    A  Ixubarous  tnbe  of  thiy  nams 
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sppeared  in  the  dd  centary  as  the  ally  of 
the  £Ig7ptians  against  Diocletian.  With 
a  yiew  of  opposing  to  the  B»  a  suitable 
adversary,  Diocletian  persuaded  the  No- 
bats,  a  people  of  Nubia,  to  remove  from 
tiieir  ancient  habitations  in  the  deserts  of 
Libya,  and  resigned  to  them  an  extensive 
but  unprofitable  territory)  above  Syena 
and  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile. 

BLSNnE.    (See  Zinc.) 

Basnheim,  or  Blindueim  ;  a  village  sit- 
uated in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Danube, 
in  Bavaria,  on  the  Danube.  Here  was 
fouffht,  Aug.  13,  1704,  the  famous  battle 
of  Blenheim,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly 
called  on  the  European  continent,  the 
hatUe  of  Hochstadt^  nom  another  village 
of  this  name  in  the  vicinity.  Louis  XI V, 
m  the  war  of  the  S|)anish  succession,  had 
to  contend  vrith  Holland,  England,  Aus- 
tria, Sav<w,  Portugal  and  the  German 
empire.  The  elector  of  Bavaria  was  his 
only  ally ;  but,  as  the  territories  of  this 
prince  were  contiguous  to  Austria,  which, 
on  that  side,  was  unprotected,  he  was  the 
more  to  be  feared,  especially  as  he  was 
an  active  and  v^arlike  prince,  who  took 
the  field  himself,  and,  in  case  of  success, 
could  open  the  way  to  Vienna  for  the 
French  armies.  Sept  20,  1703,  he  de- 
feated, near  Hochst&dt,  a  village  in  the 
vicini^  of  Donawert,  the  imperial  gen- 
eral Styrum,  and  took  the  fortress  of 
Passau.  But  his  dissensions  with  the 
upright  and  unyielding  French  marshal 
Viilars  prevented  him  fit>m  reaping,  in 
the  same  year,  all  the  fi'uits  which  this 
victory  might  otherwise  have  afforded 
him.  Viilars  was  ordered  to  cede  the 
chief  command  to  marshal  Tallard,  who 
overcame,  on  the  Rhine,  near  Spire,  the 
margrave  Louis  of  Baden,  and  rendered 
the  ffituation  of  the  hereditary  states  of 
Austria  very  dangerous.  Mariborough, 
however,  the  soul  of  this  whole  war,  in 
the  field  and  in  the  cabinet,  formed  the 
plan  of  deciding  the  fate  of  the  contest 
on  the  Danube.  Italy,  Flanders  and  the 
Lower  Rhine  were  to  be  defended  only ; 
but  the  decisive  blow  was  to  be  struck  in 
the  south  of  Geimanv,  whither  the  best 
impericd  troops  marched,  under  Eugene, 
firom  the  Rhme.  Marlborouffh  attacked 
the  Bavarian  intrenchments,  July  2,  afier 
a  violent  combat  on  the  ScheUenberg,  and 
made  his  way  over  the  Danube,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  occupy  the  territory  of  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  if  circumstances  re- 
qpiired  it.  But,  fer  this  latter  purpose,  the 
gaining  of  a  deciave  battle  was  indis- 
pensable, since,  without  it,  the  invasion  of 
bavaria  would  have  been  a  hazardous 


enterprise,  and  a  long  delay,  aftei^the 
manner  of  canyine  on  war  in  those 
times,  required  well-filled  and  secure 
magazines.  The  French  and  Bavarian 
armies  were  drawn  into  an  engagement, 
Aug.  13, 1704,  under  the  most  umavora- 
ble  circumstances.  Both  these  armies  ' 
were  posted,  under  the  command  of  Td- 
kud,  Marsin,  and  the  elector  of  Bavaria 
himself^  between  the  village  of  B.  and 
that  of  Kinzingen,  behind  the  Nebelbach, 
a  small  stream  emptying  into  the  Dan- 
ube, which  was  on  their  right  flank. 
They  amounted  to  56,000  men,  whilst 
the  forces  of  Marlborough  and  Eugene 
were  about  52,000.  The  first  had  throvm 
their  troops  chiefly  into  the  two  vilkges, 
which  they  considered  as  points  of^up- 
port  for  their  vrings,  though  they  were  at 
too  great  a  distance  in  fix)nt  of  their  main 
position.  A  large  proportion  of  cavaliy 
was  in  the  centre,  since  each  army,  the 
Bavarian  as  well  as  the  French,  had  their 
horse  on  their  vrings,  and  in  this  way 
those  of  two  wings  must  necessarily  join 
each  other.  Both  the  commanders  would 
undoubtedly  have  perceived  and  correct- 
ed this  mistake,  as  Tallard  had  in  B. 
alone,  27  battalions  of  infentiy ;  but  they 
expected  so  little  to  be  attacked,  that 
when  the  line  of  the  allies  began  to 
move,  Aug.  13,  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, they  supposed  them  to  be  marching 
o£  The  ^atest  part  of  their  cavalry 
was  sent  to  forage.  Even  at  7  o'clock, 
when  the  heads  of  the  eight  columns, 
with  which  Eugene  and  Marlborough 
advanced  towards  the  Nebelbach,  were 
to  be  seen,  Tallard  thought  the  whole 
a  stratagem  intended  to  cover  the  re- 
treat; but  he  soon  saw  his  error.  The 
dispersed  troops  were  recalled  in  the 
greatest  hurry,  and  the  cannon  were 
dravai  up  in  line.  The  French  and  Ba-*^ 
varians  made  every  exertion  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  the  enemy  over  the  Nebel- 
bach, and  the  capture  of  the  two  villages, 
the  conquest  of  which  was  considered,  by 
Marlborough  and  Eugene,  as  decisive. 
Their  hue  of  attack  was  uncommonly 
long,  about  4i  miles.  Marlborough,  in 
order  to  secure  his  right  wing,  attacked 
B.,  but  vrithout  success :  he  then  chan^ 
his  plan,  and  threw  himself  vrith  nis 

Erincipal  forces,  into  the  wide  interval 
etween  the  rig^t  wing  and  the  centre  of 
the  enemy,  leaving  only  as  many  troons 
before  B.  as  were  necessary  to  check  the 
body  which  occupied  this  position.  At 
5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  be  succeedeM, 
after  great  effi>rt8,  in  passing  the  Nebel- 
bach, by  which  his  victory  was  decided. 
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Tbe  French,  in  th6  centre,  were  obliged 
to  retreat:  their  example  was  Allowed 
by  the  Bavarians  on  the  left  wing,  who, 
for  a  long  time,  had  resisted  the  impetu- 
ous attacks  of  prince  Eugene.  Maribor- 
^  ough,  instead  of  pursuing  the  retreating 
'  enemy,  placed  himself  between  the  line 
of  retreat  and  the  pontion  of  B.,  guarded 
by  18,000  men,  who  were  thus  eut  off 
from  assistance,  and  forced  to  surrender. 
The  cavalry  was  routed  by  the  fire  of  the 
English  cannon  and  musketiy;  and  a 
large  part  of  the  defeated  army  remained 
dead  on  the  field  of  baUle  (which  was 
covered  with  more  than  11, €00  corpses), 
or  were  made  prisoners.  Tallard  him- 
Delf^fvas  among  the  prisoners;  his  son 
was  killed.  The  consequences  of  the 
battle  were  decisive.  Bavaria,  as  Mari- 
borough  had  anticipated,  fell  int)  the 
power  of  Austria.  Fortune  deserted 
liouis  XIV,  as  it  did  Napoleon  after  the 
battle  of  Leipsic,  and,  though  he  was  able 
to  continue  the  war  for  almost  10  years 
longer,  it  was  owing  to  the  dissensions 
among  the  allies  themselves,  who  con- 
tended about  the  best  use  of  the  victory 
till  the  opportunity  to  use  it  was  lost. 
(See  Manoorottgh,) 

Blessing,  or  BENsnicTioir.  The  ex- 
pression of  wishing  one  well  soon  gave 
rise,  in  early  ages,  to  a  solemn  act,  accom- 
panied, like  other  solemnities  of  those  per 
riods,  by  svmbolic  signs;  this  was  the 
Uessing  or  benediction.  In  the  patriarehal 
times,  when  the  authority  of  the  head  of 
a  fiimily  included  that  of  the  priest  and 
the  civil  ruler,  the  blessing  of  course  ap- 
pertained chiefly  to  him,  on  account  of 
his  venerable  character,  and,  when  the 
|iriests  began  to  form  a  separate  claas,  be- 
««me,  in  certain  cas^  a  prerogative  of 
theirs.  As  the  authori^  of  thie  father,  in 
the  inftmcy  of  every  nation,  is  extremely 
great,  the  idea  soon  sprung  up,  that  his 
prayers,  invoking  the  tavor  of  the  Deity, 
were  more  effectual  than  those  of  others, 
and  that  whatever  he  blessed  would  be 
likely  to  receive  the  fevor  of  God.  The 
same  importance  vras  soon  atnibuted  to 
blessings  conferred  by  a  priest.  The 
heathens,  the  Jews,  and  many  Chris- 
tian sects,  have  cherished  this  idea.  By 
the  Jewish  institntions,  certain  benedic« 
tions  were  reserved  to  the  priest :  the  same 
is  the  case  in  the  Catholic  chureh,  in 
which  difierent  benedictions  are  appro- 
priated to  different  degrees  of  the  clergy. 
We  shall  mention  only  a  few  of  them. 
'Rie  Catholic  bishops  alone  can  confer 
those  benedictions  which  are  connected 
with  unction,  and  are  called  eonaecrationff 


as,  for  instance,  the  consecration  of  kings 
and  oueens,  of  the  cup  and  patera,  the 
churen  and  ahar.  To  them,  also,  is  con- 
fined the  benediction  of  abbots  and  ab- 
besses, of  knights,  and  the  holy  oil.  For 
the  benediction  of  the  hol^  vestments, 
&c.,  they  may  employ  a  substitute.  Every 
Catholic  cler^man  may  confer  the  bene- 
diction JtanfiaU  (that  ot  betrethment) ; 
also,  the  marriage  benediction ;  may  bless 
the  ftnits  of  the  earth,  and  the  holy  tfater. 
The  benediction  of  a  bishop  is  eageriy 
sought  for  by  a  foithful  Catholic,  as  con- 
tributing peculiarly  to  his  s[Hritual  wel- 
iare ;  and  the  Catholic  clergy,  in  general, 
use  the  benediction  as  a  salutation,  or  re- 
ward for  a  service,  &c.  When  the  pope 
rides  or  walks  out,  the  Catholics  kneel 
to  receive  his  blessing,  which  he  gives  by 
a  motion  of  his  hand.  In  his  antecham* 
her  are  often  seen  things  of  different 
kinds,  rosaries,  &c.,  in  lar^  quantities, 
wlilch  he  blesses  in  passing  by.  The 
Catholic  chureh  blesses  things  animate 
and  inanimate,  and  this  is  believed  by 
many  to  preserve  them  fi^m  sickness,  in« 
juiy,&c.  (See  .%nc*,  SI.)  Among  sever* 
al  Protestant  sects,  the  benediction,  at  the 
close  of  the  sermon,  is  in  the  form  given 
by  Moses.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Lu- 
therans. Catholics,  in  many  cases,  use 
tho  consecrated  veater  in  giving  the  bene 
diction. 

Blight;  a  ^neral  name  for  various  # 
distempers  incident  to  com  and  fitiit- 
trees.  The  term  has  been  used  in  a  very 
vague  and  indefinite  manner.  The  origin 
of  the  disease  has  been  variouslv  account- 
ed for.  There  appear  to  be  at  least  three 
distinct  species  of  it.  The  first  originates 
in  cold  and  fit)sty  winds,  in  spring,  which 
nip  and  destroy  the  tender  snoots  of  the 
plant,  by  stopping  the  current  of  the 
juices.  The  leaves  wither  and  fiill ;  the 
juices  burst  the  vessels,  and  become  the 
food  of  numerous  insects,  which  are  often 
mistaken  for  the  cause  of  the  disease, 
while  they  are  really  an  effect  of  it  The 
second  species  originates  in  a  sultry  and 
pestilential  vapor,  and  happens  in  sum- 
mer, when  the  grain  has  attained  its  fiill 
grovnh.  The  third  originates  in  hmgi, 
which  attack  the  leaves  or  stem  of  hertxi- 
ceous  and  woody  plants ;  but  more  gen* 
erally  grasses,  and  particularly  the  mom 
useful  grains.  It  generally  assumes  the 
appearance  of  a  rusty-looking  powder, 
which  soils  the  finger  when  touched. 
There  are  several  sorts  of  these  yimgi, 
known  to  fimners  under  the  naaieB  of 
red  nut,  redgwn,  See.  The  only  means 
of  .preventing  the  efi^t  of  bfigfat  is  proper 
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ddtiDre.     Pdluktives  ore  to  be  found  in 
tomcal  afiplieatiQii& 

Buicv^  the;  such  as  are  deprived  of 
their  sin^L  The  loss  of  the  noblest 
sense,  by  means  of  which  man  receives 
an  idea  of  the  world  that  suirounds  him^ 
clothed  in  light  and  color,  is  an  event  as 
melancholy  a8>  it  is  frequent  Blindness 
is  different,  1.  in  its  demesi  some  per^ 
sons  being  panially  bUnd,  retaining  a 
alight  perception  of  light,  with  the  power 
of  distingui^inff  veiy  brilliant  colors,  and 
the  general  outhnes  of  bodies ;  others  be- 
ing entirely  deprived  of  the  fiiculty  of 
seeing;  2.  in  its  causes:  some  men  are 
blind  fitim  their  birth;  others  have  be- 
eome  Uind  by  local  diseases  of  the  eyes, 
fi>r  instance,  l^  inflammation,  suppura- 
ttoa^  cancer  of^the  eye-ball,  spots,  iiima, 
tumors  on  the  cornea  (by  which  its  trans- 
parency is  destroyed]^  also  by  closure  of 
the  papil,  by  a  turbid  state  of  the  hu- 
mois,  by  a  debility  of  the  optic  nerve,  or 
by  general  diseases  of  the  body,  violent 
fevers,  nervous  fevers,  plethora  and  ten- 
dency of  the  blood  to  the  head,  erysipelas 
in  the  £ice,  amaU-pox,  scarlet  fever,  &&, 
or  by  excessive  exertion  of  the  eyes,  by 
which  the  optic  nerve  is  enfeebled ;  ibr 
which  reason,  some  classes  of  mechanics 
and  artists,  as  blacksmiths,  laborers  in 
flasB  and  smelting-houses,  watch-makera, 
&c  not  unfrequently  lose  their  sight,  and, 
in  noithem  countries,  which  are  covered 
with  snow  for  a  long  time,  and  which 
dazz&s  the  eyes  by  the  reflection  of  the 
8unbe»uns,  as  well  as  in  the  sandy  deserts 
(^  Afiioa,  blindness  is  a  fifequent  com- 
plainL  Old  age  is  somedmes  accompa- 
nied with  blindness,  occasioned  by  the 
diying  up  of  the  humors  of  the  eye,  or  by 
the  opacity  of  the  cornea,  the  crysudline 
lots,  &c  There  are  several  causes 
which  produce  blindness  fit)m  the  birth. 
SometimeB  the  eyelids  adhere  to  each 
other  or  to  the  e>e-ball  itself,  or  a  mem- 
hane  covers  the  eyes;  sometimes  the 
pupil  of  the  eje  is  ek>sed,  or  adheres  to 
the  cornea,  or  is  not  situated  in  the  right 
place,  BO  that  the  rays  of  light  do  not  &11 
in  the  middle  of  the  eye ;  beades  other 
defects.  Those  who  are  bom  bluid  have 
no  idea  of  vinon,  and  are  entirely  desti- 
tute of  all  the  ideas  derived  flrom  the 
sense  of  si|^t  They  cannot,  therefore, 
be  sepwhlft  of  their  misfortune  in  the 
flame  degree  as  those  who  have  lost  their 
aq^t  at  a  later  oeriod.  Experience  has 
d)own,that  those  who  acquire  the  power 
of  seeing  after  being  bora  blmd,  or  having 
lost  their  sight  in  their  childhood,  form 
very  different  ideas  of  viedble  objects  fifom 
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other  persons.  A  roang  man,  w^oro 
Cheselden  couched  fer  a  cataract,  at  the 
moment  he  received  sight.  Imagined  that 
all  the  Objects  which  he  saw  were  in 
contact  with  his  eyes:  he  could  not  dis- 
tinguish objects,  ahhouffh  of  very  differ- . 
eut  forms.  Those  wim  which  he  was 
already  femiliar  by  the  touch,  he  exam- 
ined with  great  attention,  in  order  to 
recognise  them  another  time ;  but,  having 
too  many  things  to  notice  at  once,  he 
soon  forgot  all  that  he  had  observed.  He 
wondered  that  those  persons  whom  he 
loved  most  were  not  handsomer  than 
others.  Before  he  received  his  sight,  he 
had  expressed  a  great  desire  to  obtain 
this  sense.  The  other  senses  of  peivons, 
who  have  been  blind  for  a  long  time,  be- 
come more  exquisite,  perhaps,  because 
they  are  not  subject  to  the  distraction 
produced  by  the  siffht  of  so  many  objects. 
The  blind,  therefore,  are  oflen  distin- 
guished for  a  remarisable  mental  activity, 
and  a  wonderful  developement  of  the  in- 
tellectual powers.  Their  touch  and  hear- 
ing, particularly,  become  very  acute. 
Thus  it  is  related  of  a  blind  man,  who 
lived  at  Puisaux,  in  France,  and  was  a 
chemist  and  musician,  that  he  could  ac- 
curately estimate  the  proportions  of  ob- 
jects, could  judge  of  the  distance  of  fire 
by  the  degree  of  heat,  determine  the 
quantity  of  fluid  in  vessels  by  the  sound 
it  produced  while  running  from  one  ves- 
sel into  another,  and  the  proximitv  of 
objects  by  the  effect  of  the  air  upon  his 
fece.  He  determined  very  accurately  the 
weights  of  bodies  and  the  capacities  of 
vessels.  The  celebrated  Saunderdon,  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  Cambridge,  lost 
his  sight  in  his  early  youth.  He  invented 
several  processes  to  facilitate  his  stddies 
in  arithmetic  and  geometry.  His  sense 
of  touch  was  so  acute,  that  he  distin- 
guished spurious  coins  merely  by  letting 
diem  pass  through  his  Angers,  though 
they  were  so  well  executed,  that  even 
skilful  judges  were  deceived  by  them. 

BLiNn,  iNSTTTUTioirs  roR  THE.  In  the 
ease  of  persons  destitute  of  sight,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  other 
senses  to  supply  the  want  of  the  eye.  If, 
for  instance,  we  wish  to  teach  them  the 
arts  of  reading  and  writing,  letters  must 
be  prepared,  which  will  be  palpable  to 
the  touch,  and  the  hand  guided  until  they 
are  able  to  copy  them.  If  we  wish  to 
communicate  to  them  a  knowledge  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  globes  and  maps 
must  be  prepared  with  the  divisions,  &c , 
in  relief  Knowledge  obtained  in  this 
way  must,  of  course,  be  acquired  much 
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more  slowly  than  that  received  by  the 
sight  The  seDses  of  touch  and  of  sight 
(tiffer  in  this  respect,  that  the  former  as- 
cends by  degrees  from  the  jperdieption  of 
parts  to  the  perception  or  the  whole, 
whilst  the  latter  views  the  whole  at  a 
single  glance.  It  is,  therefore,  evident, 
that  the  blind  cannot  be  instructed  in 
the  common  schools  destined  for  those 
who  see :  in  the  first  place,  because  the 
means  of  instruction  by  the  touch  are 
wanting ;  and  secondlv,  because  the  prog- 
ress of  the  other  children  would  be  re- 
tarded by  the  slow  apprehension  of  the 
blind  pupils.  For  these  reasons,  and  as 
the  blind  form  no  small  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  every  countiy,  particular  institu- 
tions have,  in  many  places,  been  establish- 
ed for  their  instruction.  In  Prussia,  they 
amount  to  more  than  13,000  souls.  Zeune, 
ill  his  Belisar  (1831,  p.  12  et  seq.),  has 
laid  down,  as  a  general  law,  deduced  from 
observation,  that  the  proportion  of  blind 
persons  decreases  from  the  equator  to- 
wards the  poles.  In  Egypt,  he  says,  it  is 
as  1  to  100,  while  in  Norway  the  proportion 
is  1  to  1000. — ^The  instruction  given  in 
the  schools  for  the  blind  aims,  mst,  at  a 
genera]  cultivation  of  their  intellectual  fac- 
ulties. They  are  afterwards  taught  some 
art  which  may  enable  them  to  provide 
for  their  own  subsistence.  These  arts 
are  of  two  kinds — ^mechanical  employ- 
ments and  music.  The  instruction  of  the 
blind,  therefore,  embraces  three  branches 
— 1.  mechanical  labors;  2.  the  fine  arts; 
«3.  science;  because  it  is  impossible  to 
determine,  without  trial,  the  peculiar 
genius  of  the  pupils,  whether,  for  instance, 
they  should  be  instructed  as  mechanics, 
musicians,  or  mathematicians.  The  Ger- 
man institutions  for  the  blind,  as  well  as 
those  in  Paris,  have  this  comprehensive 
character,  whilst  the  English  aim,  more 
exclusively,  to  impart  instruction  in  me- 
chanical trades.  The  first  idea  of  such 
an  institution  for  blind  persons  was  con- 
ceived by  Valentin  HaOy,  brother  of  the 
celebrated  mineralogist:  it  was  suggested 
to  him  by  his  acquaintance  with  a  blind 
German  lady,  the  baroness  von  Paradis, 
of  Vienna,  who  visited  Paris  in  1780,  and 
performed  on  the  organ  with  general  ap- 
plause. Hatty  repeatedly  visited  this  in- 
gemous  lady,  and  was  much  surprised  to 
find  in  her  apartments  several  contrivances 
for  the  mstruction  of  the  blind ;  for  in- 
stance, embroidered  maps  and  a  pocket 
printing-apparatus,  by  means  of  which 
she  corresponded  with  von  Kempelen,  in 
Vienna  (the  inventor  of  the  chess-player 
nnd   sponking  automaton),  and  with  a 


learned  blind  gentleman,  named  WeisHn" 
at  Manheim.    Haoy  compared  the 


high  cultivation  of  these  two  Germans 
with  the  degraded  state  of  the  blind  hi 
France,  where,  at  the  annual  fiiir  of  St 
Ovide,  an  innkeeper  had  collected  10  poor 
blind  persons,  attired  in  a  ridiculous  man 
ner,  and  decorated  with  asses'  ears,  pea- 
cocks' tails,  and  spectacles  without  glasses, 
to  perfonn  a  burlesque  concert  Nor  did 
the  ^at  institution  for  the  blind,  or  the 
hospital  of  the  300  (commonly  called  Us 
qmnze-vingt,  founded,  in  1260,  by  St  Louis, 
after  his  crusade  to  Egypt,  during  which 
so  many  soldiers  became  blind  by  the  oph- 
thalmia, prevailing  in  that  country),  pre- 
sent to  the  philanthropic  Haa)r  a  pleasuig 
picture  of  intellectual  cultivation ;  rather 
a  scene  of  dulness  and  moral  comiption. 
He,  therefore,  resolved  to  do  for  the 
blind  in  France  what  the  abb^  de  I'Ep^e 
had  done  for  the  /leaf  and  dumb.  In 
1784,  he  opened  an  institution,  in  which 
they  were  instructed,  not  only  in  appro- 
priate mechanical  employments,  as  epin- 
ning,  knitting,  making  ropes  or  fringes, 
and  working  in  paste-board,  but  also  in 
music,  in  reading,  writing,  ciphering, 
geographv  and  the  sciences.  For  this 
purpose,  he  invented  particular  means  of 
instruction,  resembling  those  with  which 
he  had  become  acquainted  by  his  inter- 
course with  the  two  blind  Germans 
Paradis  and  Weissenburg.  For  instruc- 
tion in  reading,  he  procured  raised  letters 
of  metal,  fh>m  which,  also,  impressions 
may  be  taken  on  paper :  for  writing,  he 
used  particular  writing-cases,  in  which  a 
fiame,  with  wires  to  separate  the  lines, 
could  be  fastened  upon  the  paper:  for 
ciphering,  there  were  movable  figures  of 
metal  and  ciphering-boards,  in  which  the 
figures  could  be  fixed :  for  teaching  geog- 
raphy, maps  were  prepared,  upon  which 
mountains,  rivers,  cities,  and  the  bordera 
of  countries,  were  embroidered  in  various 
ways,  &c.  In  the  beginning,  the  phi* 
lanthropic  society  paid  the  expenses  of 
12 blind  persons;  aflerwards,  in  1791, the 
institution  was  taken  under  the  protection 
of  the  state,  and  united  to  that  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb ;  but,  as  this  was  found 
inconvenient,  it  was,  in  1795,  separated 
from  the  latter,  and,  in  1801,  united  to 
the  hospital  of  the  ^utnze-imtfiff.  The 
mingling  of  young  blind  persons  nere  with 
old  soldiera  being  found  very  prejudicial 
to  the  former,  HaOy,  full  of  indignation, 
went  to  Petersbui^,  in  1806,  in  order  to 
establish  a  similar  institution  there.  After 
the  restoration,  in  1815,  the  establishment 
was  put  upon  its  original  footing,  and  the 
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physician  doctor  Guilfi^  appointed  its 
director.— Next  to  France,  the  first  insti- 
tutions for  the  blind  were  established  in 
Great  Britain,  where,  however,  they  are 
supported  only  by  the  contributions  of 
pnvate  individuals.  In  1790,  an  institu- 
tion of  this  sort  was  established  at  Liver- 
pool, in  which  both  males  and  females  are 
mstructed  in  manual  labors,  in  singing 
hymns,  and  playing  on  the  organ.  In 
1791,  a  second  one  was  established  in 
Edinburgh,  in  which  the  making  of  bas- 
kets and  ropes  is  the  principal  occupation. 
Similar  institutions  have  since  arisen  in 
other  places ;  one  at  London,  in  1800 ;  also 
at  Dublin,  Bristol  and  Norwich. — In  Ger- 
many, the  first  public  institution  for  the 
blind  was  established  by  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia at  Berlin,  in  1806,  when  HaQy  passed 
through  this  city.  Zeune  was  appointed 
diiector  of  it.  He  invented  many  instru- 
ments more  simple  than  tiiose  which  liad 
formerly  been  used,  and  which  answered 
the  purpose  very  well.  Among  other 
things,  he  brought  to  great  perfection 
maps  and  globes,  destin^  for  the  use  of 
the  blind ;  which,  in  many  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, are  used  for  the  instruction  of  others 
also,  since  they  present,  by  means  of 
elevations  and  depressions  of  the  sur- 
face, proportional  elevations  and  pictures, 
which  strike  the  mind  forcibly.  In  arith- 
metic, he  directed  his  attention  almost 
exclufflvely  to  mental  calculations.  The 
first  institutions  for  the  blind  in  Germany, 
after  that  in  Berlin,  were  established  m 
Vienna  and  Prague,  both  in  1808,  and,  in 
the  same  year,  that  in  Amsterdam,  found- 
ed by  free-masons.  In  1809,  the  institu- 
tion in  Dresden  sprang  up — a  branch  of 
that  in  Berlin.  In  1810,  the  institution 
in  Zurich  was  founded  by  the  auxiliary 
society.  In  1811,  a  similar  establishment 
was  instituted  in  Copenhagen,  after  the 
plan  of  professor  Brorson,  by  tiie  society 
of  the  chcdn,  as  it  is  called,  ( Verein  der 
kette\.  After  the  great  war  for  liberty, 
from  1813  to  15,  when  the  Egyptian  oph- 
thalmia raged  so  dreadfiilly  among  the 
European  armies,  several  institutions  for 
blind  soldiers  were  established,  on  Zeune's 
plan,  in  Prussia.  Their  object  was  to 
instruct  soldiers  who  had  become  blind, 
and  unable  to  exercise  their  former  busi- 
ness, in  useful  labors.  These  schools 
were,  at  first,  intended  to  continue  only  tUl 
all  the  soldiers  received  in  them  had' 
thoroughly  learned  some  trade:  two  of 
them,  however,  those  at  Breslau  and  K6- 
nigsberg,  have  been  put  upon  a  perma- 
nent footing.  Tha  institution  tor  the 
blind  in  Petereburg,  which  was  established 


by  Hafly,  but  was  never  in  a  very  pros- 
perous state,  seems  to  have  declined 
greatiy,  after  its  foimder's  return  to 
France,  in  1816.  The  name  of  its  present 
director  is  Martin  Pilazki.  Whether  the 
institution  projected  at  Barcelona,  in 
1830,  has  been  established,  or  whether  it 
survived  the  political  storms  of  that  year, 
or  the  yellow  fever  of  the  succeeding, 
we  do  not  know.  Institutions  for  the 
blind  are  confined  almost  entirely  to  Eu- 
rope, and  they  appear  to  be  peculiar  to 
Crennany,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Den- 
mark, France,  England  and  Russia.  Fa- 
ther Charlevoix,  indeed,  says,  that,  in  Ja- 
pan, the  records  of  the  empire  arc  com- 
mitted to  the  memory  of  the  blind ;  and 
Grolownin  estimates  their  number  in  the 
gigantic  city  of  Jeddo,  alone,  at  36,000 ; 
but  neither  of  them  mentions  thtft  there 
is  any  institution  established  for  them. 
The  director  of  the  institution  in  Vienna, 
F.  W.  Klein,  has  published  a  ^ood  Lehr- 
buck  zum  Untemchte  der  Bhnden,  &c. 
urn  sie  zu  hiirgerlicher  Brauchboarkeit  zu 
bUden  (Elementary  Work  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Blind,  &c.,  to  render  them 
useful  Citizens). — ^The  first,  and,  as  yet, 
the  only  institution  of  the  kind  in  Ameri- 
ca, was  commenced  in  Boston,  in  the 
year  1829.  In  the  beginning  of  that  year, 
an  act  of  incorporation  was  granted,  by 
the  legislature  or  Massachusetts,  to  several 
gentiemen,  authorizing  them  to  establish 
3ie  New  England  Asvlum  for  the  Blind, 
for  the  purpose  of  educating  blind  per- 
sons. This  institution  will  go  into  opera- 
tion as  soon  as  the  necessary  fiinds  shall , 
be  obtained. 

Blinos,  in  operations  against  fortresses ; 
the  name  of  all  preparations  which  tend  to 
intercept  the  view  of  the  enemy.  There 
are  several  species : — 1.  A  fescine  placed 
across  the  embrasures,  to  prevent  the 
enemy  firom  observing  what  passes  near 
the  cannon. — 2»  Blinds  before  port-holes 
are  shutters  made  of  strong  planks,  which 
are  placed  before  the  port-holes,  as  soon 
as  the  guns  are  discharged,  to  obstruct  the 
enemy^  view.--3.  Single  and  double 
blinds.  The  former  consist  of  three  strong, 
perpendicular  posts,  5  feet  in  height,  be- 
tween which  are  planks  covered  with 
iron  plates  on  the  outside,  and  thus  made 
shot-proof.  This  screen  is  furnished  with 
rollers,  to  enable  the  laborers  in  the 
trenches  to  push  it  before  them.  The  latter 
consist  of  large  wooden  chests^  on  four 
block-wheels,  which  are  filled  with  earth, 
or  bags  of  sand,  and  serve  likewise  in  the 
trenches,  &c.,  to  cover  the  soldiers  finom 
the  fire  of  the  enemy^-^  Another  kind 
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of  bfinds  lued  to  protect  the  woikmen  in 
ike  trenches,  are  the  chandeliers.  Two 
square  beams  of  timber  are  placed  paral- 
lel, and  at  a  distance  of  six  feet,  on  the 
eround,  and  &stened  by  two  cross  beams; 
Upon  the  ends,  perpendicular  posts  are 
erected,  and  the  interval  is  filled  up  with 
fascines,  at  least  to  a  height  of  five  feet — 
5.  Blind  is  also  the  name  given  to  cov* 
erings  placed  over  the  most  exposed 
parts  in  the  saps  or  the  fortress.  These 
are  made  of  b^ams,  over  which  hurdles 
or  &scines  are  spread,  that  finally  receive 
a  sufficiently  thick  layer  of  earth  as  a 
cover. 

Blister  ;  a  topical  application,  which, 
when  appUed  to  the  skin,  raises  the  cuti* 
cle  in  the  form  of  a  vesicle,  filled  with 
serous  fiuid.  The  powder  of  the  canOui- 
ris,  or  Spanish  fly,  operates  with  most 
certainty  and  expedition,  and  is  now  in- 
variably used  for  this  purpose.  Morbid 
action  may  often  be  removed  from  the 
system  by  inducing  an  action  of  a  differ- 
ent kind  in  the  same  or  a  neighboring 
part ;  hence  the  utility  of  blisters  in  lo- 
cal inflammation  and  spasmodic  action. 
Exciting  one  pain  often  reUeves  another ; 
hence  the  use  of  blisters  in  tooth-ache,  and 
some  other  painful  aflcctions.  Lastly,  blis- 
ters communicate  a  stimulus  to  the  whole 
system,  and  raise  the  vigor  of  the  circula- 
tion ;  hence,  in  part,  their  utility  in  fevers 
of  the  typhoid  kmd,  though,  in  such  cases, 
they  are  used  with  still  more  advantage 
to  obviate  or  remove  local  inflammation. 

Bloch,  Marcus  EUezer;  a  naturalist 
of  Jewish  descent,  bom  at  Anspach, 
in  1723,  of  poor  parents.  In  the  19th 
year  of  his  age,  he  understood  neitlier  Ger- 
man nor  Latin,  nor  1^  he,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  rabbinical  writings,  read 
any  thing.  Nevertheless,  he  became  tu- 
tor in  the  house  of  a  Jewish  suraeon  in 
Hamburg.  Here  he  learned  German 
and  Latm,  and,  besides,  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  anatomy.  His  principal 
work  is  the  JVaturgeschichte  der  Fische 
(Natural  History  ofFishes),  foL,  1785— 
1799,  which  is  adorned  vnih  many  col- 
ored plates.  He  enioyed  a  well-deserved 
repiitation,  and  died  in  1799. 

Blockade  is  the  interception  by  one 
beUigerent  of  communication  with  a  place 
occupied  by  another.  National  sovereign- 
tv  confers  the  right  of  declaring  war,  and 
the  right  which  nations  at  war  have  of 
destroying  or  capturing  each  other's  sub- 
jects or  goods,  imposes  on  neutral  nations 
the  obligation  not  to  interfere  with  the 
exercise  of  this  right  within  the  rules  and 
limits  prescribed  by  the  law  of  nations. 


In  order  to  render  the  communication 
with'  a  place  unlawfiil  to  a  neutral,  a 
blockading  or  besieging  force  must  be 
actually  present,  investing  it,  and  Buf« 
ficiently  powerful  to  render  a  conununi- 
cation  with  it  dangerous  to  a  neutral,  and 
expose  him  to  seizure  by  the  blockading 
or  besiesing  force.  A  declaration '  or 
sieee  or  blockade  is  an  act  of  sovereign- 
ty, out  does  not  require,  in  all  cases,  a  di- 
rect declaration  by  the  sovereign  authori- 
ty of  the  besieging  beUigerent;  for  its 
officers  may  be  invested,  either  expressly, 
or  by  impUcation,  whh  authority  to  insti- 
tute such  siege  or  blockade.  It  must, 
however,  in  order  to  be  lawful  and  obli- 
gatory on  neutrals,  be  declared,  or  stino 
tioned,  either  expressly,  or  by  impUcation, 
by  the  sovereign  power.  It  must  also  be 
declared  or  made  pubUc,  so  that  neutrala 
may  have  notice  of  it.  If  a  blockade  is 
instituted  by  a  sufficient  authority,  and 
maintained  by  a  sufficient  force,  a  neu- 
tral is  so  far  aflected  by  it,  that,  if  he  at- 
tempts to  trade  with  the  place  invested, 
either  by  carrying  goods  to  it  or  bringing 
them  away,  the  property  so  attempted  lo 
be  earned  to,  or  nrom  the  place,  is  liable 
to  be  seized  by  the  investing  party,  and, 
in  case  of  being  seized,  is  forfeited. 

Blockhouse,  in  fortification ;  a  houae 
made  of  beams,  ioined  together  crosswise, 
and  often  doubled,  with  a  covering  and 
loop-holes,  large  enough  for  25 — 100  men 
In  addition  to  this,  it  is  conunonly  cover- 
ed with  earth,  to  render  it  entirely  bomb 
and  fire-proof.  It  is  usually  sunk  several 
feet  into  the  ground.  Some  Ibrts  of  this 
kind  contain  two  stories;  and  they  are 
often  fitted  up  to  receive  cannon.  Block- 
houses are  generally  built  in  the  ibrm  of 
a  square  or  a  cross.  Their  use  is  to  affi>rd 
a  feeble  garrison  of  an  important  place, 
which  is  veiT  much  exposed,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  holding  out  a^nst  the  cannon- 
ade and  assault  of  the  enemy  till  they  are 
relieved.  They  also  serve  for  bomb-proof 
guard-houses,  and  places  of  last  resort,  iu 
the  mterior  of  intrenchments,  and  in  the 
covered  passages  of  fortresses,  where  the 
cannon  are  stationed. 

Blocks  are  pieces  of  wood  in  which 
sheaves  or  pulleys  are  placed,  ibr  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  tackle,  purchases,  &c.,  in 
various  operations  in  naval  tactics  and 
architectural  constructions.  The  me- 
chanical power  is  described  in  the  article 
PuUey,  (q.  v.)  Blocks  are  single,  double, 
treble,  and  fourfold,  according  as  the 
number  of  sheaves  is  one,  two,  three  or 
four.  The  slieaves  are  grooved  to  re- 
ceive the  rope,  and  have  in  their  centre  a 
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bmea  biKb»  or  triimguJar  piece  of  bmss,  to 
receWe  the  pin  on  which  they  revolve. 
The  gides  of  the  block  are  called  ehuka. 
A  rwmmg  bk>ck  is  attached  to  the  object 
to  be  moved ;  a  standing  block  is  fixed  to 
some  pennaDent  support  Blocks  also 
receive  difiereot  denoiuinations  fi^om  their 
shape,  purpose  and  mode  of  application, 
wb^ch  cannot  well  be  explamea  without 
the  uae  of  figures.  No  less  than  300  dif- 
ferent sorts  and  sizes  are  made  at  Ports- 
inout}i,  England,  for  the  royal  navy,  be- 
aidea  which  there  are  various  sorts  used 
only  in  the  merchant-ships.  The  ma- 
chinery for  supplying  the  royal  navy  with 
blocks  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Brunei,  an 
American  artist.  It  enables  4  men,  in  a 
given  time,  to  complete  the  shells  of  as 
many  blocks  as  50  men  could  do  by  the 
old  method. 

Bloema&t,  sometimes  also  Blom,  Abra^ 
ham,  a  Dutch  punter,  bom  at  Grorcum, 
in  1565,  died  at  Utrecht,  in  1647.  His 
paintings  are  reproached  with  various 
fauks,  yet  he  is  diBCinguished  by  the  bril* 
liancy  of  his  coloring  and  the  richness  of 
his  invention.  In  me  representation  of 
the  cidtm>  oscuro,  he  may  be  called  great 
He  painted  aU  sorts  of  objects;  but  his 
landscapes  are  the  most  esteemed.  He 
had  four  sons,  of  whom  the  youngest, 
Cornelius,  is  the  most  distinguished.  He 
was  bom  at  Utrecht,  in  1608y  and  died  at 
Rome,  in  IGdO.  He  was  an  engraver,  and 
his  engravings  are  distinguished  for  puri- 
^,  elegance  and  sofhiess.  He  was  the 
founder  of  a  new  school,  from  which  p^ro- 
ceeded  Baudot,  Poilly,  Ohasteau,  Spcier, 
Rouilet,  &c. 

Blois  (anciently,  BUaa^  and  Caatrwn 
Bieaense) ;  a  city  of  France,  and  capital  of 
Loir-and-Cfaer ;  36  miles  S.  W.  Orleans ; 
ten.r20'E.;  kt47^35'N.;  pop.,  13,054. 
Before  the  revolution,  it  was  a  bishop^s 
see,  the  seat  of  a  lieutenant-general,  a 
grand  bailiwick,  and  capital  of  the  Blai- 
sois,  once  the  abode  of  the  kings  of  France. 
B.  has  been  several  times  conspicuous  in 
French  history.  There  are  several  foun- 
tains in  difiTerent  parts  of  the  town,  sup- 
plied by  an  aqueduct,  supposed  to  have 
been  erected  by  the  Romans. 

Blosu-ield,  Charle»  James ;  doctor  of 
philology,  bom  at  Buiy  St  Edmund's,  in 
Sufioil^  >n  1786.  In  1804,  he  entered 
Trinity  coUege,  Cambridge,  where  he 
dl^mnguished  himself  not  only  in  the 
usual  examinations,  but  also  in  the  public 
disputations.  The  university,  therefore, 
granted  him,  in  1806^  one  of  the  scholar- 
ships, founded  by  lord  Craven-Hi  high 
aeaidemical  honor.  In  1806,  when  he 
12* 


received  the  bacheloi^  degree,  he  was 
declared  third  tntnigiler,  and  obtained  the 
first  medal  fi>r  a  prize  poem.  Not  long 
after,  he  published  a  new  edition  of  the 
Promeiheua  of  iOschylus,  and,  in  1809, 
was  chosen  fellow  of  his  college.  His 
literary  reputation  soon  spread;  and,  in 
1810,  lord  Bristol  conferred  on  him  the 
Uvmg  of  Quarringtion,  in  Lincolnshire. 
Lord  8pencer,  one  of  the  first  patrons  of 
literastue   in   Enghind,  also  voluntarily 

Presented  him  with  another  at  Dunton. 
^here  he  remained  seven  years,  during 
which  time  he  published  editions  of  sev- 
eral of  the  plays  of  ^schylus,  among 
them  tlie  Prometheus  (which  he  had 
printed  once  before^  the  Seven  btfore 
Thebes,  tlie  Persa  and  ^^gamemnon ;  also 
a  new  edition  of  Callimachus,  and,  after* 
wards,  in  connexion  with  T.  Rennel,  the 
Musat  Caxtahrigienses,  In  1812,  he  edited, 
with  professor  Monk,  the  Posthumous 
Tracts  of  Person.  He  likewise  published, 
in  1814,  the  Adversaria  PorsonL  These 
works  ^ned  him  such  a  reputation,  that 
lord  Bristol  conferred  on  him  the  livings 
of  Great  and  little  Chesterford,  in  Essex, 
on  which  account,  with  the  permission  of 
his  patrons,  he  exchanged  his  cure  at  Dun- 
ton  for  that  of  Tuddenham,  in  Suffolk. 
To  the  fame  which  his  philologica]  and 
theological  studies  procured  him,  he  was 
also  indebted,  in  1819,  for  the  ofiice  of 
chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  London — a 
choice  which  always  falls  on  a  man  of 
acknowledged  abihty,  it  being  his  dutv  to 
examine  the  candidates,  previously  to  their 
ordination  in  this  diocese.  Places  of  this 
sort  generally  lead  to  high  promotions  in 
the  church,  and  B.  soon  after  received 
the  living  of  St  Botolph'&  Since  that 
time,  he  has  lived  in  London,  visits  in  the 
first  circles,  and  supports  an  establishment 
suitable  to  his  income,  which  is  said  to 
amount  to  £8000.  Among  his  latest  liter- 
ary labors,  the  continuation  of  his  edition 
01  Msckybis  is  the  most  important 

Blomfield,  Edward  Valentine,  brother 
of  the  former,  bom  in  1788,  studied  in 
Caius  college,  at  Cambridge,  and  excited 
the  highest  expectatioBS.  Among  several 
jirizes  which  he  received,  we  mt^  iiien- 
tion  the  medal  assigned  him,  in  1809,  for 
his  beautifiil  ode,  hi  Desiderium  Porsonu 
In  1812,  a  fellowship  in  Enmianuel  col- 
lege was  conferred  on  him.  In  1813,  he 
visited  Grermany,  where  he  acquired  a 
good  knowledge  of  the  German  language, 
and  became  acquainted  with  Wolf  in  Ber- 
lin, and  Schneider  in  Breslau.  After  his 
return,  he  wrote  in  the  Museum  crt^cum, 
or  Cambridge  Classical  Researches  (Pt  2)1, 
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remaiks  on  Qerman  literature,  which 
were  received  with  approbation.  The 
university  of  Cambridge  appointed  him 
one  of  the  preachers  at  St.  Mary's  church. 
He  be|^n  a  translation  of  Schneider's 
Griecktsch-'deutaekes  Lextcotij  but  did  not 
live  to  finish  it.  Matthiee's  Griechische 
Grammatik,  however,  he  translated  com- 
pletely. His  translation  was  published  by 
nis  brother,  and  every  where  well  receiv- 
ed. He  was  in  Switzerland,  in  1816,  with 
his  pupil,  a  young  nobleman,  and,  in  his 
baste  to  remm  to  Cambridge,  on  bearing 
that  he  was  appointed  proctor  for  the  fol- 
lowing year,  the  latigue  of  rapid  travellinff 
occasioned  a  sickness,  of  which  he  died 
in  October,  1816. 

Blondel  ;  a  confidential  servant  and  in- 
structer  in  music  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion 
of  England,  about  the  year  1 190.  While 
his  master  was  the  prisoner  of  the  duke  of 
Austria,  B.  went  through  Palestine,  and 
all  parts  of  Germany,  in  search  of  him. 
He  understood,  it  is  said,  that  a  prisoner 
of  rank  was  confined  in  Lowenstein  cas- 
tle, and  hastened  thither.  Placing  him- 
self under  a  grated  tower,  he  began  to 
sing  one  of  3ie  French  lays  which  he 
had  formerly  composed  for  Richard. 
Scarcely  had  he  fimshed  the  first  stanza, 
when  a  voice  from  the  dungeon  of  the 
tower  responded.  Thus  he  discovered 
his  king,  delivered  him,  and  gained  the 
name  of  the  faithjvl  Blondd.  Gr^try's 
fine  opera,  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  is 
founded  on  this  anecdote. 

Blood,  Thomas  (commonly  called  eolo- 
nd  Blood ),  was  a  disbanded  ofilcer  of  Oli- 
ver Cromwell.  He  took  part  in  the  revolu- 
tion in  various  ways,  aud  made  an  attempt 
to  steal  the  crown  and  regalia  from  the 
Tower,  in  which  he  almost  succeeded. 
Being,  however,  taken,  he  confessed  his 
purpose,  without  showing  the  least  fear 
of  death.  Charles  II,  from  idle  curiosity, 
went  to  see  him,  and  B.  persuaded  the 
monarch  to  pardon  him.  Charles  even 
bestowed  an  estate  with  £500  a  year  upon 
him,  whilst  poor  Edwards,  the  keeper  of 
the  jewel-omce,  who  valiantly  defended 
the  crown,  and  was  wounded,  lived  for- 
gotten. 

Blood  is  the  red  fluid  contained  in  the 
blood-vessels  (q.  v.)  of  animal  bodies.  It 
is  found  in  the  mammalia,  in  birds,  in 
reptiles  and  in  fishes.  In  the  last  two 
classes  of  animals,  the  temperature  of  the 
blood  is  much  lower  than  m  the  former, 
for  which  reason  they  are  distinguished 
by  the  name  cM-hloodtd^  while  the  others 
are  termed  UHtrm-Uooded  animals.  Insects 
and  worms,  instead  of  red  blood,  have  a 


juice  of  a  whitish  color,  which  ij  etStA 
while  bhod.  In  the  blood,  two  different 
substances  are  contained,  which  are  separ- 
rated  by  coagulation — the  senwiy  a  fluid 
like  the  white  of  an  eggy  and  a  thick  mat- 
ter, to  which  the  red  color  properly  be- 
longs, which  is  much  heavier  than  the 
former,  and  is  called  the  eoagulunu 
The  last  may  be  divided  again  into  ^wo 
different  parts — into  the  cruoTi  or  that 
part  of  the  blood  which  is  intrinsacally 
red,  and  coagulable,  and  lymph  or fhrmt^  to 
which  the  coagulation  of  tne  blood  must 
be  ascribed.  The  fibrintj  in  young  ani- 
mals, is  much  whiter  than  in  older  and 
stron^r  ones.  The  blood  of  the  latter 
contains  much  more  azote  than  that  of 
the  former.  If  the  nourishment  of  ani- 
mals is  changed,  we  also  find  an  altera- 
tion in  the  constituent  parts  of  their  blood. 
It  is  also  changed  by  diseases.  In  ani- 
mals that  are  hunted  to  death,  or  killed 
by  lightning,  the  blood  does  not  coagulate. 
The  blood  of  birds  is  more  highly  col- 
ored, and  wanner,  than  that  of  viviparous 
animals,  and  coagulates  more  easily  in  the 
air.  That  of  reptiles  and  fishes  coagulates 
vnth  difiiculty.  Aided  by  magnifying 
glasses  of  a  strong  power,  one  may  ob- 
serve, in  examining  the  blood  of  the  living 
animal,  or  in  blood  which  is  newly  drawn, 
that  it  consists,  especially  the  cruor^  of 
little  globular  bubbles,  the  ^hi^  of  the 
blood,  as  they  are  called,  the  diameter  of 
which  amounts  to  about  the  three  hun- 
dredth part  of  a  line.  In  blood  that  has 
been  drawn  some  time,  although  this  time 
may  be  very  short,  they  are  not  to  be  dis- 
covered. They  are  the  effect  of  the  life 
that  pervades  the  blood.  The  more  robust 
and  nealthy  an  animal  is,  the  more  glob- 
ules are-  perceived.  They  show,  as  it 
were,  the  transition  firom  the  formless 
liquid  to  the  original  form  of  the  first 
organized  matter.  The  blood  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  Ufe  of  an  ani- 
mal, and  may  be  considered  as  the  source 
of  life.  As  long  as  the  body  is  living, 
the  blood  is  in  perpetual  motion.  When 
it  is  taken  out  of  the  body,  a  remarkable 
change  soon  follows :  it  begins  to  coagu- 
late, and  then  undergoes,  first  an  acetous, 
and,  after  a  few  days,  a  putrid  fermenta- 
tion. All  the  blood  takes  its  origin  from 
the  chyle,  and  deposits,  by  degrees,  the 
nourishing  particles  requisite  to  ihe  pres- 
ervation and  growth  of  the  body,  by  a 
multimde  of  vessels  adapted  thereto.  This 
is  done  while  it  is  driven  fit)m  the  heart 
into  the  remotest  parts  of  the  body,  and 
fixim  thence  back.  The  circulation  of  the 
blood  is,  as  it  were,  tlie  principle  and  firat 
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eonditioa  of  life.  With  it,  except  in  cases 
of  &inting,  sufibcatioii,  &^  ujfe  ceases. 
The  heart,  the  centre  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  has  a  two-fold  motion,  of 
contraction  and  dilatation,  which  constant- 
ly alteniate.  With  the  heart  two  kinds  of 
Tessels  are  connected — the  arteries  and  the 
veins.  [See  Blood-Vessels.)  The  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  proceeds  with  an  aston- 
ishing rapidity :  did  it  flow  at  an  equal 
rate  in  a  straight  line,  it  would  run,  in  the 
HMuce  of  one  minute,  through  1^  feet. 
This  swiftness,  however,  exists  only  in 
the  larger  vessels  near  the  heart ;  the  &r- 
tfier  the  blood  recedes  from  the  heart,  the 
slower  its  motion  becomes.  In  a  grown- 
up person,  in  good  health,  we  may  reck- 
on the  mass  of  blood  at  24 — 30  pounds. 
MooA-Vtssds  are  the  tubes  or  vessels 
in  which  the  blood  circulates.  They  are 
divided  into  two  classes, — arteries  and 
veins, — which  have  two  points  of  union 
or  connexion — ^the  first  in  the  heart,  from 
which  thev  both  originate,  and  the  other 
ID  the  mmute  vessels  or  net-work,  in 
which  they  terminate.  The  arteries  arise 
from  the  heart,  and  convey  the  blood  to 
all  parts  of  the  body ;  the  veins  return  it 
to  the  heart  The  arteries  distribute 
throughout  the  body  a  pure,  red  blood, 
finr  the  purposes  of  nourishment ;  while 
the  veins  return  to  the  heart  a  dark-col- 
ored blood,  more  or  less  loaded  with  im- 
purities, and  deprived  of  some  of  its  valu- 
able properties.  But  this  is  not  returned 
again  to  the  bodv  in  the  same  state.  For 
the  heart  is  wisely  divided  into  two  por- 
tions or  sides,  a  right  and  left,  one  of 
which  receives  the  impure  blood  from 
the  veins,  and  sends  it  to  the  lungs  to  be 
defecated  and  freshly  supplied  with  oxy- 
gen or  vital  air,  while  the  other  receives 
the  pure  red  blood  from  the  lungs,  and 
circulates  it  anew  through  the  arteries. 
The  arteries  arise  from  me  left  ventricle 
of  the  heart  by  one  large  trunk,  nearly  an 
inch  in  diameter,  which  is  gradually  sub- 
divided into  smaller  ones,  as  it  proceeds 
towards  the  limbs,  till  they  terminate,  at 
fast,  in  vessels  so  small  as  to  be  almost 
inviable,  and  in  a  fine  net-work  of  cells, 
extending  through  the  whole  body,  in 
which  the  blood  is  poured  out,  and  nutri- 
tion or  die  increase  of  the  body  takes 
place,  and  frt)m  which  the  residue  is 
taken  up  by  the  small  veins,  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  heart.  The  arteries  and 
Veins  are  widely  difierent  in  their  struct- 
me,  as  well  as  their  uses.  The  former 
are  composed  of  very  strong,  firm,  elastic 
eoats  or  membranes,  which  are  four  in 
number.    The  external  coverii^g  and  the 


interna]  linmg  of  the  arteries,  although 
belonging  to  dififbrent  classes  of  mem- 
branes, are  both  very  thin  and  soft.  The 
second  coat  is  veir  thick,  tough  and  elas- 
tic, being  that  which  chiefly  gives  tlieir 
peculiar  appearance  to  the  arteries.  The 
third  is  formed  of  fibres,  apparently  mus- 
cular, arranged  in  circular  rings  around 
the  tube  of  me  vessels.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  pulse  of  the  heart  is  felt  in  the 
arteries  alone,  although,  in  the  bleeding 
of  a  vein,  we  sometimes  see  the  blood 
start  as  if  in  unison  with  the  beating  of 
the  heart  The  pulse  is  produced  by  the 
wave  or  stream  of  blood,  which  is  driven 
by  the  heart  through  the  arteries,  dis- 
tending and  slightly  elevating  them,  after 
which  they  instanUy  contract  fix>m  their 
elasticity,  and  thus  force  the  blood  into 
the  smaller  vessels.  The  pulse  varies  in 
its  character  with  the  general  state  of  the 
health.  (See  Pxdse.)  When  arteries  are 
cut  or  wounded,  the  firmness  of  their 
coats  prevents  their  closing,  and  hence 
arises  the  fetal  nature  of  wounds  of  large 
vessels,  which  vrill  remain  open  till  they 
are  tied  up,  or  till  death  is  produced. — 
The  veins  conrnnence  in  small  capillary 
tubes  in  eveir  part  of  the  body,  and,  by 
their  gradual  union,  form  large  trunks, 
till  they  at  last  terminate  in  two  (one 
ascending  firom  the  lower  parts  of  the 
body,  the  other  descending  mm  the  head 
and  arms),  which  pour  their  contents  into 
the  heart  Their  structure  is  much  less 
firm  than  that  of  the  arteries.  They 
are  very  thin  and  soft,  consisting  of  only 
two  thin  coats  or  membranes.  The  inner, 
or  lining  membrane,  is  firequently  doubled 
into  folds,  forming  valves,  which  nearly 
close  the  passa^  in  the  veins,  and  thus 
give  very  matenal  support  to  the  blood 
as  it  is  moving  up  in  Jiem  towards  the 
heart  These  valves  are  not  found  in  the 
veins  of  the  bowels,  the  lungs  or  the 
head.  The  number  of  the  veins  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  arteries,  an  artery 
being  often  accompanied  by  two  veins. 
They  differ  also  in  this,  that,  while  the 
arteries  are  deeply  seated  in  the  flesh,  to 
guard  them  from  injury,  the  veins  are 
very  firequently  superficial,  and  covered 
only  by  the  skin.  The  veins,  it  is  well 
known,  are  the  vessels  commonly  opened 
in  blood-letting,  although,  in  cases  which 
render  it  necessary,  a  small  artery  is 
sometimes  divided. — ^There  are  two  por- 
tions of  the  venous  system,  which  do  not 
correspond  exactly  with  our  general  do 
scription ;  these  are  the  veins  of  the  bow- 
els and  of  the  lungs.  The  former  circu- 
late their  blood  through  the  liver  befom 
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it  retuma  to  the  heart,  and  the  latter,  the 
puhnonary  veijofl,  coovey  red  blood  firom 
the  hmgb  to  the  heart  (For  an  account 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  see  JE2ear^.) 
It  should  also  be  mentioned,  that  the 
large  vein,  which  brin^  back  the  j)]ood 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  bq^y,  receives 
from  the  lymphatic  and  lacteal  yessek 
the  chyle  from  the  bowels,  which  sup- 
plies the  waste  of  the  blood  and  nourishes 
the  body,  and  the  serous  and  other  watery 
fluids  which  are  taken  up  by  the  absorb- 
ents in  all  parts  of  the  body. 

Bloodhoukd  ;  a  variety  of  the  com- 
mon dog,  called  C  sagax  by  IJnneeus, 
ckUn  coward  by  Bufifon,  remarkable  for 
the  perfection  of  its  sense  of  smell.  Ow- 
ing to  this  circumstance,  tliese  hounds 
were  formerly  much  employed  in  pursu- 
ing criminals  escaped  from  justice,  or  in 
tracing  out  robbers  or  enemies,  whose 
course  was  inevitably  discovered,  when 
once  the  bloodhouDd  was  placed  upon 
their  trail.  In  the  border  country  of 
Scotland,  they  were  formerly  much  em- 
ployed for  such  uses,  but  at  present  the 
race  has  become  almost  forgotten.  In 
the  countries  of  South  America,  the 
Spaniards  employed  fierce  dogs  to  aid 
them  in  conquering  the  Indians,  but  it  is 
not  certain  that  the  dogs,  trained  by  them 
to  this  cruel  business,  belonged  to  the 

{)resent  variety.  All  the  varieties  of 
lound,  however,  have  much  sagacity, 
and  most  of  the  larger  and  stronger 
breeds  have  great  acuteness  of  scent,  and 
might,  without  much  difficulty,  be  trained 
to  act  as  bloodhuuuds. 

Bloomfield,  Robert,  an  English  poet, 
bom  at  Honington,  in  1766,  the  son  of  a 
tailor,  learned  to  read  at  the  village 
school,  and,  in  1781,  was  sent  to  leam 
tlie  trade  of  a  shoemaker  with  his  brother 
in  London.  The  visiting  of  several  places 
of  worship,  of  a  debating  societjr,  of 
Covent  garden  theatre,  and  the  reading 
of  sundiy  books,  called  forth  his  facuhies, 
and  he  became,  almost  unconsciously,  a 
poet  Hearing  him  one  day  repeat  a 
song  which  he  had  composed,  his  aston- 
ished brother  prevailed  on  him  to  offer  it 
to  the  London  Magazine,  and  it  was  ac- 
cepted. The  poem  was  called  the  Milk 
Maid.  A  second,  the  Sailor's  Return, 
Ukewise  found  a  place  in  that  joumaj. 
Thomson's  Seasons,  the  Paradise  Lost, 
and  other  works  of  this  kind,  now  be- 
came the  subjects  of  his  constant  study. 
In  the  coimtry,  where  he  resided  for  a 
short  time,  in  1786,  he  first  conceived 
the  idea  of  his  poem,  the  Farmer's  Boy, 
which  is  characterized  by  a  spirit  of  ruml 


simpMcity  and  innocence.  It  was  written, 
under  the  most  unfavorable  circumstan- 
ces, by  a  journeyman  shoemaker  in  a 
earret  It  was  first  shown  to  Capel  Lofll, 
m  1798,  who  was  so  much  pleased  with 
it,  that,  in  conjunction  with  his  fiiend 
HiU,  he  had  it  printed  in  1800.  It  de- 
rives its  principal  value  from  its  strict 
adherence  to  truth  and  nature.  The 
writer,  in  fact,  has  dtewn  his  own  por- 
trait in  the  Farmer's  Boy,  and  described 
the  scenes  and  events  which  he  actually 
wimessed.  Hence  there  is  a  degree  of 
spirit  and  originality  in  the  poem,  which 
stamps  it  with  tlio  impress  of  genius,  and 
renders  it  very  pleasmg.  The  versifica- 
tion is  uncommonly  smooth  and  correct 
B.  also  wrote  a  volume  entitled  Wild 
Flowers,  containing  a  collection  of  poeti- 
cal tales,  which  was  well  received,  and 
was  not  unworthy  of  his  reputation.  Hia 
latest  production  was  Hazelwood  Hall,  a 
village  drama,  which  appeared  shortly 
before  his  decease,  a  work  of  not  much 
merit  B.  was  patronised  by  the  duke  of 
Graflon,  who  l^estowed  on  him  a  small 
annuity,  and  made  him  an  under-sealer 
in  the  seal-ofiSice.  This  situation  he  was 
forced  to  resign  on  account  of  ill  health. 
He  then  worked  again  at  his  trade,  as  a 
shoemaker,  and  employed  himself  in  con- 
structing iEohan  harps.  Engaging  in  the 
book  trade,  he  became  a  bankrupt,  and,  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  was  afflicted 
with  violent  head-aches,  and  became 
nearly  blind.  He  was  gradually  reduced 
to  such  a  state  of  nervous  irritabihty,  that 
apprehensions  were  entertained  of  his 
becoming  insane.  These  feai?  were  ter- 
minated by  his  death,  which  took  place 
m  August,  1823. 

Blowiao-Machines  ;  the  larger  instru- 
ments or  contrivances  for  producing  a 
strong  and  continued  current  of  air,  such 
as  is  necessar}'  in  smelting-houses,  in  large 
smitheries,  &c    (See  BbUows,) 

Blowpipe  is  tne  name  applied  to  an 
instrument,  by  means  of  whicn  the  flame 
of  a  candle  or  lamp  is  made  to  produce 
an  intef)se  heat,  capable  of  being  applied 
to  a  variety  of  useful  purposes.  Its  most 
simple  form  is  that  of  a  tapering  tube, 
about  eight  inches  in  length,  and  ciured 
nearly  at  right  angles,  within  two  inches 
of  its  smaller  extremity.  At  its  larger 
end,  it  is  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  at  the  smaller,  only  large 
enough  to  admit  a  common-sized  pin.  It 
is  mt^e  of  brass  or  white  iron.  In  uanf 
it,  the  flame  of  a  lamp  or  candle  is  turned 
aside  from  its  vertical  to  a  horizontal  di- 
rection, bji;  a  stream  of ,  air  impelled  upon 
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k,  either  fiom  the  km^  or  €etm  a  double 
bellows.  The  flame,  in  its  new  direction, 
asBames  a  conical  shape,  and  consists  of 
two  ports,  visile  by  their  different  colors; 
the  outer  being  reddish-brown,  and  the 
inner  bhie.  The  heat  at  the  apex  of  the 
inner  cone  is  the  most  intense,  and  is 
equal  to  that  produced  in  the  best  fUr- 
naoes.  It  is  employed  by  the  Jeweller 
and  goldsmith  in  die  operation  of  solder* 
ing,  and  by  other  artists  who  fiibricate 
sinill  objects  in  metal ;  by  the  glass* 
blower  in  making  thermometers,  barome- 
teis  and  other  fpaas  instruments ;  by  the 
enameller,  and,  mdeed,  wherever  it  is  re- 
cpiired  to  subject  a  small  body  to  a  strong 
heat. — ^The  coyimon  blowpipe  has  under- 
gone a  Taiiety  of  improvements  in  the 
hands  of  the  chemist,  to  whose  researches 
it  has  proved  an  excellent  auxiliary. 
These  consisc,  principally,  in  providing 
its  stem  with  a  bowl,  or  enlargement, 
where  the  moisture  of  the  breath  may  be 
condensed  and  detained ;  in  fitting  the 
smaller  end  so  as  to  receive  a  variety  of 
little  caps,  or  hollow  cones,  with  orinces 
of  diflEerent  diameters,  so  as  to  be  changed 
according  as  a  flame  is  required  more  or 
less  stn>ng ;  and  in  rendering  the  instru* 
ment  more  portable,  by  constnicting  it  of 
several  pieces,  capable  of  being  taken 
■part  and  pedted  up  in  the  space  of  a 
pen^-case*  With  a  part,  or  with  the 
whole  of  these  improvements,  it  is  used 
by  the  chemist  to  make  an  examination 
of  any  doubtful  minera}  substance,  artifi- 
dal  afloy,  or  pharmaceutical  preparation. 
This  he  is  capable  of  conductinff  (with 
tiie  aid  of  a  charcoal  support,  and,  occa- 
abnally,  a  httle  borax)  in  a  moment's 
time,  and  with  the  loss  of  the  smallest 
imaginable  quantity  of  the  substance.  To 
the  analjrtical  chemist  its  use  is  indis- 
pensable for  enabling  him  to  discover  the 
fnincipal  ingredients  in  a  substance,  pre- 
vious to  his  subsequent  opemtions  for  as- 
eeitsining  their  relative  proporti<Hi.  (For 
an  account  of  the  blowpipe  in  wnich 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  are  em- 
ployed, see  Compound  Ehwpive.) 

Bl^cher,  Lebrecht  von,  or  the  family 
of  Grossen-Rensow,  in  Mecklenburg, 
mince  of  Wahlstadt,  field-marshal  of  the 
king  of  Prusna,  and  knight  of  almost  all 
tise  difltinffuisfaed  militaiv  orders  of  Eu- 
rope, was  Dom  at  Rostock,  Dec  26, 1743. 
When  he  was  14  years  of  a^e,  his  fiither, 
a  captain  of  horse  in  the  service  of  Hesse- 
Cassel,  sent  him  to  the  island  of  Rfigen. 
Here  the  n^t  of  some  Swedish  hussan 
exdted  in  him  the  desire  of  becoming  a 
loldier.    His  parems  and  relations  in  vain 


attempted  to  ^Hssuade  him  from  this  step ; 
he  took  service  in  a  Swedish  regiment  of 
hussara  in  the  capacity  of  a  comet  His 
first  campaign  was  a^nst  the  Prussianc^ 
and  \\e  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  same 
regiment  of  hussars,  which  he  afterwards 
commanded  with  so  much  honor.  The 
commander  of  this  regiment,  colonel  von 
Belling,  4nduced  him  to  enter  into  tlie 
Prussian  service.  An  exchange  was 
agreed  upon  with  the  Swedes,  and  B. 
was  made  lieutenant  in  Boiling's  regi- 
ment. Discontented  at  the  promotion  of 
other  officers  over  his  head,  he  left  the 
aim^,  devoted  himself  to  agriculture,  and, 
by  mdustry  and  prudence,  acquired  an 
estate.  After  the  death  of  Frederic  II, 
he  became  a  major  in  his  former  re^- 
ment,  which  he  commanded  with  dis- 
tinction on  the  Rhine,  in  1793  and  1794. 
Orchies,  Luxemburg,  Frankenstein,  Op- 
penheim  (Jan.  16,  1794),  Kirweiler  and 
Edesheim  in  the  Palatinate,  bear  wimess 
to  his  achievements.  After  the  battle  of 
Leystadt,  Sept.  18,  1794,  which  added 
greatly  to  his  reputation,  he  was  appoint- 
ed major-general  of  the  army  of  observa- 
tion stationed  on  the  Lower  Rhine.  In 
1802,  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Prussia, 
he  took  possession  of  Erfiirt  and  Muehl- 
hausen.  Oct.  14, 1806,  he  fought  at  the 
battle  of  Auerst&dt.  He  then,  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  cavalry,  followed  the 
retreat  of  the  prince  of  Hohenlohe  to 
Pomerania.  His  squadron,  moving  on 
the  left  of  the  main  army,  became  sepa" 
rated  ftt>m  it  so  far  that  a  junction  was 
possible  only  by  means  of  fi>rced  marches, 
tioth  in  the  day  time  and  at  night  The 
latter,  B.  thought  himself  not  authorized 
to  venture  upon,  and  the  prince  of  Ho- 
henlohe was  forced  to  surrender  at  Prenz- 
lau.  B.,  cut  off  fi^m  Stettin  by  this  ac- 
cident, threw  himself  into  Mecklenburg, 
where  be  joined,  at  Dambeck,  the  corps 
of  the  duke  of  Weimar,  commanded  by 
prince  William  of  Brunswick-Oels.  All 
the  troops,  however,  were  too  much  ia* 
tigued  to  undertake  any  enterprise.  Hav- 
ing the  grand-duke  of  Berg  on  his  left 
flank,  the  prince  of  Ponte-oorvo  in  his 
fit>nt,  and  maiahal  Soult  on  his  right,  B. 
was  obliged  to  take  post  behind  the 
Trave,  in  order  to  dmw  off  the  three 
ffreat  divisions  of  the  French  forces  fix>m 
uie  Oder  as  long  as  possible.  With  this 
view,  he  entered  into  the  territory  of  the 
firee  city  of  L^ibeck.  This  city  was  soon 
stormed  by  the  overwhelming  power  of 
the  French.  Although  B^  with  some 
troo^  escaped  out  of  the  oiQr,  yet,  bdng 
deprived  of  all  means  of  defendkig  him  • 
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sel^  or  continuing  his  flight,  he 
obliged  to  surrender  at  Ratkau,  on  the 
6th  of  November.  This,  however,  he 
would  not  do,  until  permission  had  been 
granted  him  to  add  the  following  clause 
to  the  instrument,  that  "  the  capitulation 
v*nas  offered  to  him  by  the  prince  of  Ponte- 
corvo,  and  that  he  accepted  it  only  from 
want  of  ammunition,  provision|  and  for- 
age." B.  was  now  a  prisoner  of  war ;  but 
he  was  soon  exchanged  for  the  French 
general  Victor,  and,  immediately  nfter  his 
arrival  at  Konigsberg,  placed  at  the  head 
of  a  corps,  and  sent  oy  water  to  Swedish 
Pomerania,  to  share  in  the  defence  of 
Stralsund,  and  to  assist  the  efforts  of  the 
Swedes.  After  tlie  peace  of  Tilsit,  he 
labored  in  the  department  of  war  at  Ko- 
nigsberg and  Berlin.  He  then  received 
the  chief  military  command  in  Pomera- 
nia, but,  at  the  mstigation  of  Napoleon, 
was  afterwards,  with  several  otlier  dis- 
tinguished men,  dismissed  from  the  ser- 
vice. In  the  campaign  of  1812,  when 
the  Prussians  assistea  the  French,  he 
took  no  part ;  but  no  sooner  did  Prussia 
rise  against  her  oppressors,  than  B.,  al- 
ready 70  years  old,  en^a^ed  in  the  cause 
with  all  his  former  activity.  He  was  ap- 
pointed commander  in  chief  of  the  Prus- 
sians and  the  Russian  corps  under  general 
Winzingerode,  which,  at  a  later  period, 
was  separated  from  him.  His  heroism  in 
the  battle  of  Mtzen  (May  2, 1813)  was 
rewarded  by  the  emperor  Alexander  with 
the  order  of  St  George.  The  battles  of 
Bautzen  and  Haynau,  those  on  the  Katz- 
bach  (see  fVahlstcuU)  and  at  Leipdc,  added 
to  his  glory.  On  the  Katzbach,  B.  de- 
feated the  armv  of  marshal  Macdonald, 
and  delivered  ail  Silesia.  His  army  now 
received  the  name  of  the  Silesiatu  Napo- 
leon himself  endeavored  in  vain  to  check 
tlie  old  general  of  hussctrSy  as  he  called 
him.  Oct.  3,  B.  crossed  the  Elbe  at 
Warteiiburg.  This  bold  step  compelled 
the  great  Bohemian  army  under  Schwart- 
zenberg,  and  the  northern  army  under 
the  crown-prince  of  Sweden,  to  act  with 
more  spirit.  The  great  battle  of  Leipsic 
approached.  Oct.  16,  he  gained  a  sig- 
nal advantage  over  marshal  Marmont,  at 
Mockem,  forcing  his  way  as  far  as  the 
suburbs  of  Leipdic.  On  the  18th,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  crown-prince  of  Sweden, 
he  contributed  greatly  to  the  defeat  of 
the  enemy,  and,  on  the  19th,  his  troops 
made  the  first  assault  upon  Leipsic  His 
promptitude  and  pecuhar  manner  of  at- 
tacking had  already,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  campaign,  procured  him  from  the 
Russians  the  name  o£  marshal  Forward. 


From  that  tune  it  became  his  name  of 
honor  throu^out  the  whole  German  ter- 
ritory. Jan.  1,  1814,  with  the  Sileaian 
army,  which  now  consisted  of  two  Prus- 
sian, two  Russian,  one  Hessian  and  one 
mixed  corps,  he  crossed  the  Rhine  at 
Kaub,  took  possession  of  Nancy  on  the 
17th,  gained,  Feb.  1,  the  battle  of  La  Ro- 
thi^re,  and  pushed  forward  towards  Pariau 
His  detached  corps  were,  however,  check- 
ed by  Napoleon ;  yet  B.,  though  with  a 
great  loss,  effected  his  retreat  towards 
Chalons.  He  then  crossed  the  Aisne  at 
Soissons,  joined  the  northern  army,  ob< 
tained,  March  9,  a  victory  over  Napoleon 
at  Laon,  and,  in  connexion  with  Sen  wart- 
zenberg,  at  the  close  of  the^onth,  pressed 
forward  to  Paris.  The  day  of  Montmar- 
tre  crowned  this  campaign,  and,  March 
31 ,  B.  entered  the  capital  of  France.  His 
king,  in  remembrance  of  the  victory 
which  he  had  gained  near  Wahktadt, 
made  him  prince  of  Wahlstadt,  vrith  a 
suitable  income.  In  England,  whither 
he  followed  the  allied  monarchs,  in  June 
of  the  same  year,  he  was  received  by  the 
peonle  with  enthusiasm.  The  university 
of  Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws.  He  aftennnBLrds  hved 
on  his  estates  in  Sile^a  till  1815,  when 
the  chief  command  was  again  committed 
to  him,  and  he  led  his  army  into  the 
Netherlands.  June  15,  Napoleon  threw 
himself  upon  him,  and  B.,  on  the  16th, 
was  defeated  at  Ligny.  In  this  engage- 
ment, his  horse  was  killed,  and  he  was 
thrown  under  his  body.  After  this  un- 
fortunate, yet  honorable  day,  the  true 
greatness  of  the  field-marshal  and  his 
army  became  apparent  In  the  battle  of 
the  18ch,  B.  arrived,  at  the  most  decisive 
moment,  upon  the  grotmd,  and,  takinr 
Napoleon  in  the  rear  and  fiank,  gained, 
in  union  with  Wellington,  the  great  vic- 
tory of  Belle  Alliance,  or  Waterloo,  (q.  v.) 
He  refused  the  profiered  armistice,  and 
forced  Paris  to  surrender ;  opposing,  with 
energy,  on  this  second  conquest  of  the 
capital,  the  system  of  forbearance  prac- 
tised on  the  former  occasion.  As  he  was 
already  a  knight  of  all  the  military'  orders 
of  Europe,  the  kmg  of  Prussia,  to  reward 
his  new  services,  created  a  new  order 
expressly  for  him.  After  the  peace  of 
Paris,  the  prince  retired  to  his  estates. 
Aug.  26, 1819,  the  anniversary  of  the  bat- 
tle on  the  Katzbach,  the  hero  received  at 
Rostock,  his  native  place,  an  honor  which 
IB  seldom  bestowea  in  Germany.  The 
whole  body  of  his  countiymen,  the  in- 
habitants of  Mecklenburg,  united  to  erect 
a  monument  commemorating  his  glory. 
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executed  by  Schadow  in  Berlin.  B.  died, 
after  a  short  illness,  at  his  estate  of  Krib- 
lowitz,  in  Silesia,  Sept.  12,  1819,  aged 
almost  77  years.  June  18, 18S6,  a  statue 
of  bronze  was  erected  to  him,  in  Berlin, 
12  feet  in  height,  modelled  by  Rauch, 
and  cast  by  I^  Quine  and  Reisinger. — 
B.  was  not  so  eminent  fi)r  military  sci- 
ence as  for  abilinr  in  action.  He  himself 
often  acknowleilged  this,  when  he  was 
praising  the  merits  of  Gneisenau,  to  whose 
assistance  he  was  greatly  indebted.  In 
battle,  however,  he  had  the  eye  of  a  fal- 
con. His  simphcity,  good-nature  and 
bravery  endeared  him  to  his  soldiers, 
who  loved  him  like  a  fatlier.  His  ad- 
dresses and  proclamations  are  distin- 
guished for  their  brevity,  precision  and 
simplicity,  forming  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  high-sounding  French  proclamations 
of  the  time.  (See  Bluechir's  Lebensbe- 
i^reibung  (Blficher's  Life),  by  Vamhagen 
?on  Ense,  Berlin,  1827.) 

Blue.    (See  Color.) 

Blucy  Prussian ;  a  coloring  matter,  of  a 
pure  dark-blue  color,  a  dull  fracture,  ino- 
dorous and  insipid,  insoluble  in  water, 
8|>irit8  of  wine  or  ether ;  it  is  soluble  only 
by  the  action  of  corrosive  alkalies.  The 
discovery  of  this  color  was  accidentally 
made,  in  1704,  by  Diesbach,  a  manufac- 
turer of  colors,  who,  with  the  intention  of 
precipitating  the  coloring  matter  from 
cochineal,  with  which  alum  and  vitriol  of 
iron  were  dissolved,  procured  some  alkah 
fit>m  the  laboratory  of  Dippel.  This  al- 
kali, which  Dippel  had  been  heating  with 
some  animal  matter,  produced  a  beautiful 
blue  precipitate.  Dippel,  discovering  that 
the  alkali  had  acquired  this  power  of 
forming  a  blue  precipitate  of  iron  on  ac- 
count of  its  mixture  with  animal  oil,  soon 
learned  to  prepare  it  in  a  more  simple 
way,  since  alt  animal  substances,  and 
even  all  vegetables,  which  contun  much 
azote,  will  give  the  same  result.  It  is, 
however,  necessary,  that  all  the  materials 
should  be  perfectly  pure,  since  the  purifi- 
cation would  be  too  expensive.  The  ad- 
dition of  alum  gives  to  this  blue  more 
body  and  a  brighter  color.  This  blue 
sub^ance  is  a  prussiate  of  iron  (52  parts 
red  oxyde  of  iron,  and  48  of  prussic  acid). 
The  alumine  added  amounts  to  from  20  to 
80  per  cent ;  but  the  f^reater  the  quantity, 
the  poorer  is  the  quality  of  the  blue. 

Bi«xr£BiRD  (^vta  sialis^  Wils. ;  saxieo' 
la  maiisy  Bonaparte).  This  beautiful  little 
bird  is  one  of  the  eariiest  messengers  of 
spring,  and  is  occanonally  seen  as  early 
as  the  month  of  February,  in  mild  sea- 
The  middle  of  March  is  the  ordi* 


naiy  time  of  mating,  when  the  male  blue- 
bird is  observed  to  be  extremely  devoted 
to  the  female,  and  shows  the  ardor  of  his 
attachment  by  ev^  attention  in  his  pow- 
er, by  the  rapturous  animation  of  his  song, 
and  the  ang^  jealousy  vrith  which  he  re- 
pels the  approaches  of  a  rivoL  The  nest 
of  the  former  year  is  then  repaired,  and 
the  female  begin»to  lav  her  egffs,  usually 
five,  sometimes  six,  of  a  pale-blue  color. 
Two  or  three  broods  are  raised  in  a  sea- 
son, the  youngest  of  which  are  taken  care 
of  by  the  mme,  while  the  mother  is  still 
attending  to  the  nest  The  principal  food 
of  this  species  19  insects,  e^eciaUv  large 
beedes,  and  other  hard- wing  or  coleopte- 
rous bugs,  to  be  found  about  dead  or  rot- 
ting trees:  berries,  persimmon,  and  the 
seeds  of  various  plants,  are  also  discovered 
in  their  stomachs.  Larse  and  numerous 
tape- worms  infest  their  bowels,  and  they 
are  also  exceedingly  annoyed  by  vermin 
externally.  Wilson  says,  that,  in  this  re- 
spect, they  are  more  plagued  than  any 
other  bird,  except  the  woodcock.  The 
spring  and  summer  song  of  the  bluebird 
is  a  sofl  and  oflen-repeated  warble:  in 
the  month  of  October,  his  song  changes 
to  a  single  plaintive  note.  About  the 
middle  of  November,  the  bluebirds  disap- 
pear, though,  occasionally,  one  or  two 
may  be  seen  during  the  winter,  in  mild 
weather.  The  manners  of  this  species 
are  so  sentle,  and  they  render  so  much 
service  by  the  destruction  of  insects,  that 
they  are  always  regarded  with  &vor  by 
the  farmer.  The  male  bluebird  is  six 
inches  and  three  quarters  long,  with  very 
full  and  broad  wines.  All  the  upper 
parts  are  of  a  rich  sky-blue,  with  purple 
reflections:  the  bill  and  legs  are  black. 
The  female  is  easily  known  by  the  duller 
cast  of  the  plumage  on  the  back,  and  by 
the  ted  on  the  breast  not  descending  so 
low  as  in  the  male,  and  being  much 
fainter.  The  Uuebird  inhabits  the  whole 
of  the  U.  States,  also  Mexico,  Brazil,  Gui- 
ana and  the  Bahama  islands. — ^Wilson 
states  that  **  nothing  is  more  common,  in 
Pennsylvania,  than  to  see  large  flocks  of 
these  birds,  in  the  spring  and  faU,  passing 
at  considerable  heiffhts  in  the  air,  from 
the  south  in  the  &rmer,  and  from  the 
north  in  the  latter  season.  I  have  Been, 
in  the  month  of  October,  about  an  hour 
afier  sunrise,  10  or  15  of  them  descend 
fi^om  a  great  height,  and  setde  on  the  top 
of  a  taU,  detached  tree,  appearing,  from 
their  silence  and  sedateness,  to  be  stran- 
gers and  fatigued.  After  a  pause  of  a  few 
minutes,  they  began  to  dress  and  arrange 
their  plumage,  and  continued  so  employ 
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ed  for  10  or  15  minutM  more ;  then,  on  a 
few  warning  notes  being  given,  perhaps 
by  the  leader  of  the  pany,  the  whole  re- 
mounted to  a  vast  height,  steering  in  a 
direct  line  for  the  sonth-weat." 

Blue  Ridge  ;  one  of  the  ranges  of  the 
Alleghany  or  Appalachian  mountains, 
which  extends  from  the  river  Hudson  to 
Georgia,  and  intersects  the  state  of  Vb*- 
ginia  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.,  dividing  it  into 
two  parts,  nearly  equal.  The  great  lime- 
stone valley  extends  along  me  N.  W. 
side  of  this  range.  The  most  elevated 
summits  of  the  Blue  Ridge  are  the 
peaks  of  Otter,  in  Bed£>rd  coimty,  Vir- 
ginia. 

BLUE-STocKTire ;  a  pedantic  female  ; 
one  who  sacriiiees  the  characteristic  ex- 
cellences of  her  sex  to  learning.  The 
origin  of  this  name,  in  England,  is  thus 
given  by  Boswell,in  his  Life  of  Johnson: 
•*  About  this  time  (1780),  it  was  much  the 
fashion  fer  several  ladies  to  have  evening 
assemblies,  where  the  feir  sex  might  par- 
ticipate in  conversation  with  literary  and 
ingenious  men,  animated  with  a  desire  to 
please.  These  societies  were  denomi- 
nated tdite-aioekmg  dvbsj  the  origin  of 
which  name  was  as  follows: — One  of  the 
most  eminent  members  of  these  societies 
was  Mr.  Stillingfleet,  who  always  wore 
blue  stockings.  Such  was  the  excellence 
of  his  conversation,  that  his  absence  was 
felt  as  a  great  loss,  and  it  used  to  be  said, 
*We  can  do  nothing  without  the  blue 
stockings ;'  and  thus,  by  degrees,  the  title 
was  e^ablished." — In  Germany,  W««- 
stocking  (blaU'Strumpfe)  signifies  a  traitor, 
a  slanderer,  an  infamous  lover,  &C.,  and 
the  term,  in  that  country,  is  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  blue  stockings  formerly 
worn  by  procurers. 

Blumaubr,  AloysiuB,  apoet,and  femous 
parodist, bom  at  Steyr,in  Austria,  above  the 
Ens,  in  1755,  studied  in  his  native  city,  en- 
tered (1772)  into  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  in 
Vienna,  lived  there  privately,  after  the  abo- 
lition of  his  order,  till  he  was  appointed 
censor,  which  place  he  resigned  in  17SK3, 
and  took  the  establishment  of  the  booksel- 
ler GraefTer,  in  which  he  had  been  concern- 
ed since  178a  He  died  in  1798.  By  his 
^neid  travestied,  he  distinguished  himself 
as  a  burtesque  poet  It  is  a  poetical  farce, 
nch  in  burlesque  wit  and  droll  contrasts. 
These  qualities  are  also  to  be  found  in 
several  others  of  his  numerous  poems* 
Some  of  them  are  fUll  of  animation,  and 
are  written  m  a  pure,  manly  style.  At 
times,  his  wit  is  vulgar,  his  language  in- 
correct and  prosaic.  A  collection  of  his 
works  appealed  at  Lelpsic,  1801—3, 8  vo1& 


Blubienbacr,  John  Frederic,  doctor. 
This  profound  naturalist  is,  at  present, 
one  of  the  first  ornaments  of  the  univer- 
sity at  G6ttingen,  where  he  has  lectured, 
for  50  years,  with  unabated  industry,  on 
natural  history,  physiology,  osteology, 
comparative  anatomy,  pathology,  and  the 
history  of  medical  literature,  to  very  nu- 
merous audiences.  He  has  written  on 
almost  all  these  sciences  with  acuteness, 
method  and  precision^  His  works  bear 
the  stamp  or  his  peculiar  genius,  and 
some  of  them  have  been  several  times 
published.  His  masterly,  but,  at  present, 
somewhat  antiquated  Handbuch  der  Mt- 
Htrgeschichte  (Compendium  of  Natural 
History)  was  published,  in  1825,  for  tiie 
11th  time.  Of  his  Handbuch  der  PhvsiO' 
logie  (Compendium  of  Physiology)  there 
is  an  English  translation,  the  second  edi- 
tion of  which  (1818)  is  also  remarkable 
for  bein^  the  first  book  ever  printed  by 
mechanical  power. — B.  was  bom  at  Go- 
tha,  May  11,  1752 ;  studied  in  Jena  and 
Gottingen,  where  he  received  his  degree 
of  doctor  of  medicine,  Sept.  19, 1775.  In 
1776,  he  was  appointed  director  of  the 
cabinet  of  natural  curiosities  belonging  to 
the  university,  and  professor  extraordma- 
ly  of  medicine,  and,  in  1778,  ordinary 

Srofessor  of  the  same.  In  1783,  he  un- 
ertook  a  literary  journey  to  Switzerland, 
and,  at  a  later  period,  one  to  England, 
where  the  attentions  of  the  celebrated  sir 
Joseph  Banks  were  particulariy  servicea- 
ble to  him.  He  possesses  an  excellent 
collection  of  books  and  engravings  iUus- 
trating  natural  history,  and  numerous  spe 
cimens  of  natural  curiosities.  The  collec- 
tion of  skulls  is  not,  perhaps,  equalled  in 
the  world.  On  this  collection  is  founded 
his  CoUedio  Craniorum  dibers.  ^ent.  tf- 
Itutr^  with  engravings,  (^  which  ax 
numbers  (Gottmgen,  1790—1820)  have 
appeared.  Schnader  called  a  newly-dis- 
covered species  of  plants  after  his  name, 
Blumenbachia  insipiis*  The  50th  anni- 
versary of  his  professorship  in  the  univer- 
nty  of'^Gottingen  was  celebrated  Feb.  96, 

182a 

Boa  ;  the  name  of  a  genus  of  reptiles 
belonging  to  Cuvier^  tribe  of  serpents 
proper ;  having  the  tympanic  bone  or 
peoicle  of  the  lower  jaw  movable,  which 
IS  itself  almost  always  suspended  to  an-> 
other  bone  analogous  to  the  mastoid,  at- 
tached to  the  ^uU  by  muscles  and  liga- 
ments, which  contribute  to  its  mobility. 
The  branches  of  this  jaw  are  not  united^ 
and  tbDSe  of  the  upper  jaw  are  attached 
to  the  mtermasdilaiy  bone  only  by  liga- 
mentsy  so  that  these  animals  con  di&s 
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the  RKMith  saffidendy  to  swallow  bodies 
laroer  than  themselves.     Thev   palatic 
arches  partake  of  this  mobility.    In  the 
species  of  this  tribe  not  possessed  of  ven- 
om, the  branches  of  the  upper  and  lower 
jaw,  throughout  their  entire  length,  as 
well  as  the  palate  bones,  are  armed  with 
pointed,  recurved,  solid  and  permanent 
teeth,  forming  four  nearly  equal  rows 
above,  and  two  below. — ^The  ^nus  hoa 
comprises  ail  those  serpents  which,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  preceding  characters,  have 
the  scuta  on  the  under  part  of  the  tail  sin- 
gle ;  a  hook  on  each  side  of  the  vent ;  the 
tail  prehensile ;  the  body  compressed  and 
largest  in  the  middle,  and  with   small 
scales,  at  least  on  the  posterior  part  of  the 
head. — ^The  species  properly  belonging 
to  this  genus  are  among  the  largest  of 
the  serpent  tribe,  some  of  them,  when 
full  grown,  being  30  and  even  40  feet 
long.    Though  destitute  of  fangs  and  ven- 
om, nature  has  endowed  them  with  a  de- 
cree of  muscular  power  which  renders 
them  terrible.  Happily,  they  are  not  com- 
mon in  situations  much  frequented  by 
mankind,  but  are  chiefly  found  in  the 
vast  marshy  regions  of  Guians^  and  other 
hot  parts  of  the  American  continent    Al- 
though sufficiently  active  when  fasting 
or  hungry,  they  become  very  sluggish 
and  inert  idler  having  gorged  their  prey, 
at  which  time  they  are  most  easily  de- 
ttroyed.    In  order  to  obtain  their  food,  the 
hom  of  largest  size  attach  themselves  to 
the  trunk  or  branches  of  a  tree,  in  a  situa- 
tion iikelv  to  be  -nsited  by  quadrupeds 
lor  the  sake  of  pasture  or  water.    Tnere 
the  serpent  swings  about  in  the  air,  as  if 
a  branch  or  pendent  of  the  tree,  until 
some  luckless  animal  approaches;  then, 
soddenly  relinquishing  its  position,  swift 
as  lightning  he  seizes  the  victim,  and  coils 
bis  iKidy  spirally  round  its  throat  and  chest, 
until,  after  a  few  ineffectual  cries  and  strug- 
gles, the  animal  is  suffocated,  and  expires. 
In  producing  this  eflect,  the  serpent  does 
not  merely  wreathe  itself  around  its  prey, 
but  places  fold  over  fold,  as  if  desirous  of 
adding  as  much  weight  as  possible  to  the 
muscular  efK)rt:   these   folds   are  then 
gradually  tightened  with  enormous  force, 
and  speedily  induce  death.    The  animals 
tlius  destroyed  by  the  larger  hoa  are  deer, 
do^B,  and  even  bullocks.    The  prey  is 
then  prepared  for  being  swallowed,  which 
die  creature  accomplices  by  pushing  the 
limbs  into  the  most  convenient  position, 
and  then  covering  the  surfiice  with  a  glu- 
tinous saliva.     The  reptile  commences 
the  act  of  deglutition  by  taking  the  muz- 
de  of  the  prey  into  its  mouth,  which  is 
'V'oim  n.  13 


capable  of  vast  extension ;  and,  by  a  suc- 
cession of  wonderful  muscular  contrac- 
tions, the  rest  of  the  body  is  gradually 
drawn  in,  with  a  steadv  and  regular 
motion.  As  the  mass  advances  in  the 
gullet,  the  parts  through  which  it  has 
passed  resume  their  former  dimensions, 
though  its  immediate  situation  is  always 
betrayed  by  external  protuberance. — ^As 
already  mentioned,  the  species  of  boa  are 
peculiar  to  the  hot  parts  of  South  Ameri- 
ca, though  nothine  is  more  common  than 
the  error  of  confounding  the  great  ser- 
pents of  India,  Afiica,  &c.,  with  the 
proper  boa»  According  to  the  researches 
of  Cuvier,  all  the  boa,  at  present  well  de- 
termined, are  natives  of^  the  new  contii 
nent.  The  great  serpents  of  the  old  con- 
tinent belong  to  the  genus  python  ^Daud.), 
and  will  be  treated  of  under  that  tide.  It 
is  nevertheless  true,  that  Pliny  has  spoken 
of  the  huge  serpents  of  India,  and  after- 
wards of  large  serpents  of  Italy,  which 
were  called  boo^  thus  named  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  being  at  first  fed  with 
cow's  milk. — Among  the  most  celebrated 
species  is  the  boa  corutridor  (L.),  distin- 
guished by  a  large  chain,  formed  alter- 
nately of  mrge,  buickish,  irregular  hexag- 
onal spots,  witli  pale,  oval  spots,  notch- 
ed at  their  two  extremities,  along  the 
back.  This  is  the  largest  species,  and  is 
usually  confounded,  by  casual  observers, 
with  the  python  Tigris  of  the  old  world. 
The  J9.  eenehris  (L.),  and  the  B.  scytale,  el 
musina  (L.),  attain  to  nearly  an  equal  size 
with  the  constrictor  {£com  20  to  30  feet 
long],  and  are  all  natives  of  the  torrid  and 
marahy  regions  of  America.  The  other  spe- 
cies are  of  smaller  size,  and  some  do  not 
much  exceed  that  of  the  largest  common 
snakes.  We  cannot  reflect  upon  the  natural 
history  of  these  great  reptiles,  without  be- 
ing struck  with  meir  peculiar  adaptation  tc 
the  situations  in  which  they  are  common- 
ly most  abundant  In  regions  bordering 
on  great  rivers,  which,  luce  the  Orinoco, 
&C.,  annually  inundate  vast  tracts  of  coun- 
try, tliese  serpents  live  securely  amon^ 
the  trees  with  which  the  soil  is  covered, 
and  are  capable  of  enduring  very  pro- 
tracted hunger  without  much  apparent 
suflering  or  diminution  of  vigor.  Nox 
ious  as  such  districts  are  to  human  life, 
they  teem  with  a  gigantic  and  luxuriant 
vegetation,  and  are  me  fiivorite  haunts  of 
numerous  animals,  preyed  upon,  and,  to  a 
certain  degree,  restricted  in  their  increase, 
by  tlie  boa.  As  their  prey  come  withm 
their  reach,  they  require  no  deadly  appa- 
ratus of  poison  to  produce  theur  destruc 
tion,  since  nature  has  endowed  them  with 
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muscular  strength  suipawiDg  that  of  almost 
every  other  creature,  m  proportion  to  their 
size.  Once  fairly  involved  in  the  crushing 
folds  of  the  constrictor,  the  strength  of  the 
strongest  man  would  not  prove  of  the 
slightest  avail ;  indeed,  from  the  ease  with 
which  larger  and  more  powerful  crea- 
tures are  put  to  death  by  these  serpents, 
it  is  evident  that  any  number  of  unarmed 
men  would  act  very  unwisely  to  provoke 
a  combat  with  enemies  endowed  with 
powers  of  such  dreadful  energy. 

BoADicEA ;  queen  of  thelceni,  in  Brit- 
ain, during  the  reign  of  Nero.  Having 
been  treated  in  the  most  ignominious 
mannei  by  the  Romans,  slie  headed  a 
^neral  uisurrection  of  tlie  Britons,  at- 
tacked the  Roman  settlements,  reduced 
London  to  ashes,  and  put  to  the  sword  aJU 
strangere,  to  the  number  of  70,000.  Sucj- 
tonius,  the  Roman  general,  defeated  her 
in  a  decisive  battle,  and  B.,  rather  than 
Ml  into  the  hands  of  her  enemies,  put  an 
end  to  her  own  life  by  poison. 

Boat;  properly,  a  vessel  pn^lled  by 
oars.  In  a  more  extensive  sense,  the  woid 
is  applied  to  other  small  vessels,  which 
differ  in  construction  and  name,  according 
to  the  services  in  which  they  are  em- 
ployed. Thus  they  are  light  or  strone, 
sharp  or  flat  bottomed,  open  or  decked, 
&c.,  according  as  they  are  intended  for 
swiftness  or  burden,  deep  or  sdiallow  wa- 
ter, &c. — ^The  barge  is  a  long,  light,  nar- 
row boat,  employed  in  harbors,  but  unfit 
for  sea.— The  long-hoot  is  the  lai^est  boat 
belonging  to  u  ship,  generally  furnished 
with  sails,  and  is  employed  for  cruising 
short  distances,  bringing  heavy  articles  on 
board,  &c. — ^The  launch  is  more  flat-bot- 
tomed than  the  long-boat,  which  it  has 
generally  superseded. — The  pinnace  re- 
sembles a  bar^  but  is  smaller.— The 
cutters  of  a  ship  are  broader  and  deeper 
than  the  barge  or  pinnace,  and  are  em- 
ployed in  carrying  light  articles,  passen- 
l^rs,  &c.  on  hoaid,--^Yawls  are  used  for 
similar  purposes,  and  are  smaller  than 
cutters. — ^A  gig  is  a  long,  narrow  boat, 
used  for  expe£tion,  and  rowed  with  six 
or  eight  oars. — The  joUy-boat  is  smaller 
than  a  yawl,  and  is  used  for  going  on 
shore. — ^A  merchant-ship  seldom  has  more 
than  two  l)oats,  a  long-boat  and  a  yawl. — 
A  uikarry  is  a  light,  sharp  boat,  used  in  a 
river  or  harbor,  for  transporting  passen- 
gera— A  jimnt  is  a  flat-bottomed  boat, 
chiefly  used  for  one  person  to  go  onshore 
fit>m  small  vesseK-^A  Mff  is  a  smaU 
boat,  like  a  yawl,  used  for  passing  rivers. 
-  -A  Moses  is  a  flat-bottomed  boat,  used  in 
the  West  Indies  for  carrying  hogsheads 


from  the  shore  to  Mpi  in  the  roada- A 
felucca  is  a  large  passage-boat,  used  in 
the  Mediterranean,  with  ihHn  10  to  16 
banks  of  oars. — Scow  is  an  American 
word,  signifying  a  large,  flat-bottomed^ 
heavy  boat,  about  30  feet  long,  and  12 
vnde.  In  some  parts  of  the  U.  States,  it 
is  called  a  gondola.  (See  Canoe,  Galley^ 
&c.] 

l5occAccio,  Giovanni,  whose  name 
alone,  as  Mazzuchelli  justly  says,  is  equiv- 
alent to  a  thousand  encomiums,  was  the 
son  of  a  Florentine  merchant  'His  family 
came,  originally,  from  Certaldo,  a  village 
in  Tuscany ;  whence  he  gives  himself 
the  appellation  da  Certaldo,  He  was  the 
offspring  of  an  illicit  connexion  which  bis 
&ther  formed,  while  on  a  viat  of  busi- 
ness, at  Paris,  and  was  bom  in  that  city, 
1313.  He  early  removed  to  Florence, 
where  he  bej^on  his  studies,  and,  even  in 
childhood,  discovered  a  decided  fondness 
for  poetry.  In  his  lOih  year,  his  father 
put  him  under  the  care  of  a  merchant,  to 
be  educated  in  his  business.  With  him 
he  returned  to  Paris,  and  remained  there 
six  veare,  without  acquiring  any  fondness  ' 
for  his  profession.  His  residence  of  eight 
years  at  Naples  was  eaually  hieffectual 
to  this  purpose.  Instead  of  attending  to 
trade,  he  formed  the  closest  intimacy  with 
several  learned  men  of  Florence  and 
Naples,  who  had  been  dravm  thither  by 
that  patron  of  the  arts,  king  Robert.  There 
is  nothing  to  prove  that  he  shared  in  the 
favor  of  the  prince ;  but  he  enjoyed  the 
particular  affection  of  a  natural  daughter 
of  his,  for  whom  he  composed  many  pieces 
in  prose  and  verse,  and  to  whom  he  often 
pays  homage  under  the  rmme  of  nam- 
metta.  Placed  in  fortunate  circumstances, 
with  a  lively  and  cheerful  disposition,  of 
a  soft  and  pleasing  address,  the  favored 
lover  of  a  king's  daughter,  he  regarded 
with  more  aversion  than  ever  the  sta- 
tion for  which  he  had  been  intended. 
The  fondness  of  the  princess  for  poetry ; 
his  own  intimacy  with  scientSiic  and  lite- 
rary men ;  the  tomb  of  Vu*gil,  near  Naples, 
which  he  used  to  visit  in  his  walks ;  the 
presence  of  Petrarch,  who  was  received 
with  the  highest  distinction  at  the  court 
of  Naples,  and  who  went  from  that  city 
to  Rome,  to  be  crowned  with  the  poetic 
kurel ;  the  intimacy  which  had  arisen  be- 
tween the  two  poets ; — all  operated  power- 
fully on  B.,  to  strengthen  and  fix  his 
natural  inclination  for  poetry  and  litera- 
ture. After  tiving  two  years  at  Florence 
with  his  father,  he  returned  to  Naples, 
where  he  was  very  graciously  received 
by  the  queen  Joanna.    It  is  thought  that 
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it  was  no  hm  to  gmdfy  ^m  vcmiig  qtraeo, 
tfaan  im  Fiammetta,  that  he  wrote  his 
JDecomerofty  which  has  raised  him  to  the 
rank  of  the  first  Italian  prose-writer.  On 
the  death  of  his  lather,  becomiflg  master 
of  his  own  inclinations^  he  settled  at 
Floreiioe^  where  his  first  work  was  a  de- 
scription of  the  pkigue,  which  forms  the 
opening  of  the  Dttcmeron.  He  after- 
wards wrote  the  life  of  Dante.  He  was 
chosen  to  inform  Petrarch,  at  Padua,  of 
his  recall  from  eidle,  and  the  restoradon 
of  the  property  bek>nging  to  his  fiither, 
who  had  died  diuiitg  his  absence.  The 
fiiendsliip  of  tliese  two  men  of  genius 
eontknied  for  life.  When  B.,  some  years 
after,  had  exhausted  his  fortune  in  the 
fHircbase  of  costly  books,  and  in  expmi- 
nve  pleasures,  he  found  in  Petrarch  the 
most  geneiXHis  assistafioe :  the  wiseooun- 
sds  of  his  friend  were  now  as  beneficial 
to  his  morals  as  they  bad  been  to  his 
writings ;  in  fact,  to  him  he  was  indebted 
for  the  change  which  took  place  in  his 
character.  A  dying  Caitfausian  bad  per* 
Maded  him  to  renonnee  all  tlie  pleas- 
ures of  the  world:  Petrarch  softened  his 
determinsftion,  and  brought  him  back  to 
that  proper  medium  wfuch  marks  the 
truly  wise  man.  New  troubles  in  Flor- 
ence induced  Imn  to  retire  to  Certaldo, 
where  he  owned  a  smaM  estate.  There 
he  prosecuted  his  labors  in  tranquilMty. 
He  BOW  cooipOBed  ser^ral  historicaJ 
wodcs  in  Latin.  Among  these  is  the 
first  noedem  work  which  conteins,  in  a 
eoUecfeed  form,  the  mythological  notices^ 
which  aie  scattered  in  the  writings  of  the 
andeBts.  He  was  w^  versed  in  Greek, 
and  had,  at  his  own  expense,  brought 
LeoBtiHS  Piktus  of  Thessalomca  fi^m 
Veniee  to  Florence,  and  maintained  him 
three  years  at  his  house,  in  order  to  learn 
Greek  of  hin,  and  to  have  his  assistance 
in  explaining  the  poems  of  Homer,  and 
ttnnalating  them  into  Latin.  He  was  the 
first  who  procured  copies  of  the  Ihad 
and  Odyssey  from  Greece,  at  his  own 
expense,  and  qwred  neither  cost  nor 
mntUe  to  obtain  good  Greek  and  Latin 
Bsanuscripts.  At  the  same  tinie,  he  used 
all  his  influence  to  excite  his  contem- 
poraries to  leom  the  Greek  laoguage, 
and  subfllitnte  the  study  of  the  ancients 
ibr  that  of  the  scholastic  pbAosophy. 
Tbe  sqputatioii  which  be  had  gaaied 
twice  firociured  fiyr  him  important  wm^ 
mons  to  |H>pe  Uifam  V.  Having  ftilfilled 
these,  he  retunei  to  Certaldo,  and  re- 
smoied  fais  studies.  Here  fae  was  attacked 
by  a  severe  and  lingering  disonler,  w(hkh 
findly  left  him  m  a  state  of  debili^  as 


painfiil  as  ttie  disease  itself.  Ui<m  his 
recovery,  he  Was  charged  with  adlfficuh, 
but  very  flatteria^  trust  Dante  had  al- 
ways been  the  olnect  of  his  highest  ad- 
miration. The  FlorMitines,  who  had 
once  persecuted  and  banu^ed  that  illus- 
trious poet,  but  now  did  justice  to  his 
merits,  had  resolved,  by  way  of  atone- 
ment to  his  memory,  to  establish  a  publie 
professorship  for  the  illustration  of  his 
poems,  which  were  evexy  day  becoming 
more  obscure,  as  the  distance  of  tiie  time 
when  they  were  written  became  greater. 
This  new  profeasorafaip  was  conferred 
upon  B.,  who  devoted  liimself  to  it  with 
so  much  ardor,  that  his  health  could  never 
be  firmly  reestablished.  This  received  a 
further  shock  from  the  dead],  of  his  in- 
structer  and  dearest  firiend  Petrarch.  He 
survived  him  not  much  more  than  a  year, 
and  died  at  Certaldo,  Dec.  21, 1375.  Ob 
his  tomb  wns  placed  this  inscription,  com- 
posed by  himself: 

Hac  wb  mole  jaoent  doeres  ae  ossa  Joaiinis, 
Mens  aedet  aute  Deam  xneritb  arnaia  labanna, 
Mortalis  vitee.    Geoitor  Bocchaccias  ilU, 
Patria  Certaldam,  studium  fuit  alma  poesis. 

— ^B.  appears, in idl  his  woiks,  to  be  apoei 
of  the  richest  invention,  the  most  lively 
imagination,  and  the  tenderest  and  wann- 
est feeUng.  in  prose,  he  is  a  perfect 
master  of  oomposstion.  His  Decameron^ 
Which  contains  a  collection  of  a  hundred 
tales,  partly  borrowed  fi^m  the  Provencal 
poets,  is  tbe  woik  on  which  his  fime 
chiefly  tests.  In  this  he  painted,  as  it 
were,  on  one  vast  canvas,  men  of  aU 
ranks^  characters  and  ages,  and  incidents 
ef  eveiy  kind,  the  most  extravagant  and 
eomieal,  as  well  as  ^le  most  touching  and 
tragic;  and  Improved  the  Italian  lan- 
guage to  a  degree  of  excelence  never 
Sefore  attained.  Of  his  other  works,  we 
wiM  mention  only  tbe  following :  La  2V 
sadey  the  first  attempt  towards  an  Italian 
epic,  and  written  in  oftova  fima,  of  wlaeh 
B.  is  cogtiffdered  tbe  mventor;  ,^lnt»ntmt 
Viswne,  a  long  poem  in  terxa  rima  (the  - 
initial  lettera  of  which  form  two  sonnots 
and  a  canzonet,  m  praise  of  the  princess 
Maria,  his  mistress,  whom  he  here  ven« 
tor^  to  address  by  her  proper  name] ;  I 
FSosbratio,  a  romantic  poem  m  ottora  nina  ; 
MmfaU  Fiesohtm,  in  tbe  same  measure ; 
Bimt;  (most  ef  his  sonnets,  canzonets, 
and  other  ttmatoiy  poAems,  he  consigned 
to  the  fiames,  ailer  reading  the  Italiaii 
poems  of  Petrarch ;  those  which  retnidii 
q)pear  to  have  been  preserved  against  kM 
tnb) ;  B  #¥foeojM,  0wero  amonsa  IktieOj-M 
hunting  romance;  U^mffroBa  FioHnmUt* 
«%«a  chaining  ude;  L'Vrban^  f thought 
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by  some  to  be  fipurioue) ;  VAmiio  assia 
JSfxmfaU  d^Amdo,  a  mixed  composition, 
partly  in  prase,  and  partly  in  verse;  U 
Corbaccioj  aasia  Labennto  tPAmore^  a  pun- 
gent satire  against  a  lady  who  had  of- 
fended him ;  and,  finaUy,  Origincy  vUa  e 
Costumi  (H  Dixnte  MigUm,  a  work  inter- 
esting for  the  characteristic  traits  which 
it  records;  and  his  Commenio  aopra  la 
Commedia  di  Dante^  which,  however,  is 
carried  no  faxther  than  the  17th  canto  of 
Dante's  Hell.  His  Latin  works  are,  De 
Genealogia  Deonurtj  lAbri  xv ;  De  Mon- 
Hum,  Lacuum^  &flvarumj  Fltmoruniy  Stag- 
fwrum  et  Marium  ^ominibua  Liber ;  Be 
Casibus  Virorum  et  Feminarum  iUustrium, 
lAbri  iv ;  De  daria  MuUeribus ;  and  Ec- 
loga, — A  new  critical  edition  of  the  De- 
camerony  with  a  historical  Uteraiy  com- 
mentary, and  the  life  of  B.,  was  published 
at  Paris,  1823,  in  5  vols. — In  the  ducal 
library  at  Florence,  among  the  manu- 
scripts collected  by  the  celebrated  Mag- 
liabecchi,  proC  Ciampi  lately  discovered 
a  memorandum-book  of  B.,  containing  a 
record  of  his  studies,  and  some  curious 
circumstances  relating  to  himself  and  a 
number  of  his  distinguished  contempora^ 
ries.    It  has  been  published. 

BoccAOE,  Marie  Anne  du,  a  celebrated 
French  poetess,  member  of  the  acade- 
mies of  Rome,  Bologna,  Padua,  Lyons 
and  Rouen,  was  bom  in  Rouen,  1710, 
died  1802.  She  was  educated  in  Paris, 
in  a  nunnery,  where  she  discovered  a 
love  of  poetiy.  She  became  the  wife  of 
a  receiver  of  taxes  in  Dieppe,  who  died 
soon  after  the  marriage,  leaving  her  a 
youthful  widow.  She  concealed  her  tal- 
ents, however,  till  the  charms  of  youth 
were  past,  and  first  published  her  pro- 
ductions in  1746.  The  first  was  a  poem 
on  the  mutual  influence  of  the  fine  arts  and 
sciences.  This  gained  the  prize  from  the 
academy  of  Rouen.  She  next  attempted 
an  imitation  of  Paradise  Lost,  in  six  can- 
tos ;  then,  of  the  Death  of  Abel ;  next,  a 
tragedy,  the  Amazons ;  and  a  noem  in 
10  cantos,  called  tlie  Columbiad.  Madame 
du  Boccage  was  praised  by  her  contem- 
poraries with  an  extravagance,  for  which 
only  her  sex  and  the  charms  of  her  per- 
son can  account  Forma  Vejmsj  arte 
Mmerooy  was  the  motto  of  her  admirers, 
fimons  whom  were  Voltaire,  Fontenelle, 
And  Claiiaut  She  was  always  surrounded 
by  distinguished  men,  and  extolled  in  a 
multitude  of  poems,  which,  if  collected, 
wouki  fill  several  volumes.  There  is  a 
ip:eai  deal  of  entertaining  matter  in  the 
letters  which  she  vinrote  on  her  travels  in 
£^Bglaiid  and  HoUand,  and  in  which  one 


may  plainly  see  the  impression  she  made 
upon  her  contemporaries.  Her  vroiks 
have  been  translated  into  English,  Span- 
ish, German  and  Italian. 

BoccHERiin,  Luigi,  a  celebrated  com- 
poser of  instrumenuJ  music,  was  bom  in 
1740,  at  Lucca,  and  received  fipom  the 
abbot  Vanucci,  music-master  of  the  arch- 
bishop, his  first  instmction  in  music  and 
on  the  violoncello.  He  further  improved 
himself  in  the  art  at  Rome,  and  afterwards 
went,  with  Filippo  Manfiredi,  his  fiiend 
and  countryman,  to  Spain,  where  he  was 
loaded  with  honors  and  presents  by  the 
king,  and  was  appointed  b^  the  academy 
to  mmish  nine  pieces  of  ms  composition 
annually,  which  he  continued  to  do  til] 
his  death,  in  1805.  The  king  of  Pmssia, 
Frederic  William  II,  who  was  a  great 
lover  of  the  violoncello,  and  admired  B.'s 
compositions,  setded  upon  him  a  consid- 
erable pension,  on  condition  of  his  send- 
ing him  yearly  some  of  his  quartets  and 
quintets.  The  compositions  which  B. 
has  published  himself  consist  of  sympho- 
nies, sextets,  quintets,  quatuors,  trios,  du- 
ets and  sonatas  for  the  violin,  viploncello 
and  piano-forte.  He  never  composed  any 
tiling  for  the  theatre,  and  of  church  com- 
positions we  find  but  one,  his  Stabat  Ma^ 
ter.  The  adagios  of  B.  excited  the  admi- 
ration of  the  connoisseurs,  and  the  doqpait 
of  the  composers  of  his  time.  He  may 
be  regarded  as  the  precursor  of  Haydn,  as 
he  was  the  first  who  wrote  instmmental 
quartets,  of  which  all  the  parts  are  Mu 
gaioy  and  determined  the  tme  character 
of  this  species  of  music.  His  melodies 
are  more  highly  esteemed  in  France  and 
Spain  than  m  Germany. 

BoccHETTA ;  a  narrow  pass  of  the  Apen- 
nines, leading  from  Lombardy  to  Genoa. 
It  is  defended  by  three  fortifications.  In 
the  Austrian  war  of  succession  (1746  and 
1747),  and  in  the  French  war,  towards 
the  end  of  the  18th  centuiy,  it  was  the 
scene  of  several  important  events. 

BocHicA  was  the  founder  of  the  Indian 
empire  of  Cundinamarca.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  valley  of  Bosoti  had  a  tradi- 
tion, at  the  period  of  the  Spanish  con- 
quest, that,  in  remote  times,  their  emcestora, 
the  Muisca  Indians,  Uved  without  agricul- 
ture, laws  or  religion.  At  length  there 
appeared  ain<«g  them  a  venerable  old 
man,  of  foreign  aspect,  dress  and  manners^ 
who  taught  them  the  arts  of  life,  and  re-> 
claimed  them  fix)m  theu*  savage  condition* 
He  was  known  by  three  names — BodiM>' 
CO,  JSTemqueteba  and  Zuhe,  Accompany- 
ing him  was  a  beautifiil  female,  named 
Cbia^  who,  unlike  the  wife  of  Majaco  Ca 
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pac,  prided  henelf  in  thwarting  her  hus- 
DBnd*8  beneficent  purposes.    Making  the 
river  of  Bogoti  to  overflow  by  magic,  she 
deluged  the  whole  valley,  and  reduced 
the  inhabitants  to  the  necessity  of  fleeing 
to  the  mountains  for  safetv.-  Hereupon 
Bochica  expelled    the  malevolent  Chia 
from  the  eaith,  and  she  became  the  moon. 
Then,  tearing  asunder  the  rocks  of  Te- 
quendama,  he  save  the  waters  an  exit  by 
diese  celebrated  &l]s,  and  freed  the  valley 
of  Bogota  fiom  inundation.    Introducing 
the  worship  of  the  sun,  and  persuading  the 
inhabitants  to  cultivate  the  soil,  he  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  state,  which  held  the  same 
rank,  in  this  part  of  America,  which  Peru 
did  farther  to  the  south.    The  institutions 
of  this  people  very  strikingly  resembled 
those  of  the  incas,  and  periiaps  had  a 
common  oricin ;  but,  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest  of  South  America,  they  consti- 
tuted a  distinct  people,  and  posseted  a  dis- 
tinct religion.  (See  Bo^tdj  CundinamarcOy 
Muisca ;  Compagnom,  America,  xix,  107). 
BocKH,  Augustus,  one  of  the  greatest 
philologists  of  our  times,  was  bom  at 
Carlsnuie,  1785,  studied  at  Halle,  and,  in 
1811,  became  professor  of  classical  litera- 
ture at  Berlin.    Two  works  will  immor- 
talize the  name  of  B.  with  the  students 
of  ancient  literature ;  first,  his  edition  of 
Pindar,  which  he  announced  to  the  pub- 
lic by  his  ^tdmea  Emendationum  in  Pin^ 
dart  Carmina  (1810),  and  by  Observationes 
CriHaz  in  Pindaric  Prim^  CHymp.,  Carm, 
(1811 ;  the  large  Leipsic  edition,  1811 — 
1821,  is  m  3  vok,  4to.).    A  new  arrange- 
ment of  the  Pindaric  measures  is  here 
proposed,  founded  on  deep  and  extensive 
researches  into  the  music  of  the  Greeks. 
Even  those  who  entirely  reject  the  hy- 
potheses of  this  philologist  cannot  but 
acknowledge  his  erudition,  and  admire 
hts  acuteness.    The  other  work,  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  is  on  the  Political  Econ- 
omy of  the  Athenians  (4  books,  Berlin, 
1817,  2  vols.).     No  work  has  hitherto 
app^ued  in  Germanjr,  which  throws  so 
much  light  on  the  pohtical  life  and  public 
administration  of  any  ancient  people,  as 
this  of  B.    It  has  furnished  new  means 
for  iUustrating  the  Attic  orators  and  histo- 
rians.   B.  has  added  to  this  work  21  in- 
8cription&    Of  late  years,  he  has  been 
busily  engaged  in  preparing  a  work  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Berlin  academy  of 
science,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  called 
Corpus  Inscriptumum  GrtBcarum,  of  which 
the  first  volume  appeared,  in  1825,  at  Ber- 
lin, in  folio.    The  smaller  writings  of  this 
author  relate  chiefly  to  Plato  (of  whose 
worlfiB  he  promisea,  some  time  since,  to 
13* 


give  a  new  ecfition),  and  to  the  Platoaie 
philosophers. 

Bode,  John  Elert,  an  astronomer,  bom 
at  Hamburg,  1747,  early  discovered  an 
inclination  for  mathematical  science,  in 
which  his  father,  and,  afterwards,  the 
famous  J.  G.  BCisch,  instructed  him.  He 
gave  the  first  public  proof  of  his  knowl- 
edge by  a  short  work  on  the  solar  eclipse 
of  Aug.  5, 1766.  The  approbation  which 
this  received  encouraged  him  to  greater 
labors,  and  in  1768  appeared  his  Intro- 
duction to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Starry 
Heavens  (9th  ed.  1822) ;  a  familiar  trea- 
tise on  astronomy,  which  has  done  much 
for  the  extension  of  correct  views  upon 
the  subject,  and  continues  to  do  so,  as  it 
has  kept  pace,  in  its  successive  editions, 
with  the  progress  of  the  science.  In 
1772,  the  Berlm  academy  chose  him  their 
astronomer,  and,  ten  years  afterwards,  he 
was  made  a  member  of  that  Institution. 
His  best  works  are  his  Astronomical  Al- 
manac (commencing  1774) — a  work  indis- 
pensable to  every  astronomer;  and  his 
large  Celestial  Atlas  (HimfndsaUas)^  in 
20  sheets,  in  which  the  industrious  editor 
has  given  a  catalogue  of  17,240  stars 
(12,000  more  than  in  any  former  charts). 
B.  was  released  in  1825,  at  his  own  wish, 
from  his  duties  in  the  academy  of  science, 
and  the  observatorv  in  Berhn.  His  place 
was  filled  by  professor  Encke,  formerly 
astronomer  at  Gotha. 

BoDiN,  Jean,  a  political  writer  of  the 
16th  century,  was  bom  in  1530  or  1529, 
at  Angers ;  studied  law  at  Toulouse ;  de- 
livered lectures  on  jurisprudence  there, 
and  afterwards  went  to  Paris  and  practis- 
ed. Being  unsuccessful  in  his  profession, 
he  turned  his  talents  to  literary  labors; 
was  invited  by  Henry  III  to  his  court ; 
and  afterwards  travelled  vrith  the  king's 
brother  Francis,  duke  of  AlenQon  and 
Anjou,  to  Flanders  and  England,  where 
he  had  the  gratification  of  hearing  lec- 
tures, in  Cambridge,  on  his  work  De  la 
RtpMique  (originallv  written  in  French^ 
but  afterwards  translated,  by  B.  himself 
into  Latin).  When  the  duke  died,  he 
went  to  Laon,  married  there,  obtained  a 
judicial  oflSce,  and  was  sent,  by  the  third 
estate  in  Vermandois,  1576,  as  deputy,  to 
the  estates  of  Blois.  Here  he  defended 
the  rights  of  tibe  people,  and  the  liberty  of 
conscience.  His  conduct  made  him  many 
enemies  at  court  He  also  prevailed  on 
the  city  of  Laon  to  declare  itself  f "Y  the 
league,  in  1589,  representing  to  the  people, 
that  the  rising  of  so  many  towns  and  par 
liaments,  in  ravor  of  the  duke  of  Guissi 
was  not  a  rebellion,  but  rather  a  powerful 
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poKdeal  ravohition.  He  afferwaids,  how- 
ever, submitted  to  Henry  IV.  He  died, 
1596,  at  Lmd,  of  the  plague.  His  great 
work  is  that  entitled  Dt  la  Ripubliqyej  in 
which  lie  gave  the  first  complete  essay 
towards  a  scientific  treatise  on  politics, 
and,  ffuided  by  his  own  experience,  sought 
to  strike  out  a  nrtiddie  course  between  the 
adrocatcs  of  mociarchv  and  democracy. 
His  DhuMumame^  and  his  Tfuatrum  Uni- 
wrsa  Mdura  (Lyons,  1596),  show  how 
superstition  and  learning  were  united  in 
his  character;  but  the  charge  of  atheism, 
which  is  grounded  particularly  on  a  work 
entitled  Mepita^omarofi,  proceeds  firom  the 
religious  indinerence  which  was  nodced 
in  mm  by  his  contemporaries. 
BoDLZiAif  Library.  (See  Libranes.) 
BoDLKT,  sir  Thomas ;  the  founder  of 
the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford.  He  was 
bom  at  Exeter,  in  1544,  and  educated 
partly  at  Cfeneva,  whither  his  parents,  who 
were  Protestants,  had  retired  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Mary.  On  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth,  they  returned  home,  and  he 
completed  his  studies  at  Magdalen  col- 
lese,  Oxford.  He  afterwards  became  a 
Mlow  of  Merton  college,  and  read  lectures 
on  the  Greek  langua^  and  philosophy. 
He  went  to  the  contment  in  1576,  and 
spent  four  years  in  travelling.  He  was 
afterwards  employed  in  various  embassies 
to  Denmark,  Uermany,  France  and  Hol- 
land. In  1597,  he  returned  home,  and 
dedicated  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the 
re^stablishment  and  auffmentation  of  the 
public  libraiy  at  Oxford.  This  he  accom- 
plished, procuring  books  and  manuscripts 
nimself,  both  at  tiome  and  abroad,  at  a 
great  expense,  ahd,  by  his  influence  and 
persuasions,  inducing  his  friends  and  ac- 
quaintance to  assist  in  his  undertaking. 
Sir  Robert  Cotton,  sir  Henry  Savile,  and 
Thomas  Allen,  the  mathematician,  were 
among  the  principal  contributors  on  this 
occasion.  The  library  was  so  much  aug- 
mented, that  sir  Thomas  B.,  who  was 
knighted  at  tlie  accession  of  James  I,  was 
induced  to  erect  an  additional  structure 
fbr  the  reception  of  the  increasing  quan- 
tity of  valuable  books  and  manuscripts. 
He  died  in  London,  1612,  and  was  interred 
in  the  chapel  of  Merton  college,  in  the 
university.  He  bequeathed  nearly  the 
whole  or  his  property  to  the  support  and 
migmentation  of  tlie  library,  which  has 
lieen  so  much  enriched  by  subsequent 
liene&ctions,  that  it  is,  at  present,  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  institutions  of  the 
kind  in  Europe.  (See  Rdiquite  Bodlei' 
cmie,  London,  1703.) 
BonwR,  John  Jacob ;  a  celebrated  Ger- 


man poet  and  scholar,  bom  at  CTreiftnsee 
near  Zurich,  Jutr  19,  1698.  Although 
he  produced  notninff  remaikfible  of  his 
ovirn  in  poetry,  he  helped  to  open  the  way 
fbr  the  new  German  hterature  in  this  de- 
partment He  was  the  antagonist  of  Gott- 
sehed,  in  Leipsic,  who  aspired  to  be  the 
literarv  dictator  of  the  day,  and  had  em- 
braced die  French  theory  of  taste,  while 
R  inclined  to  the  Eneliui.  He  has  the 
honor  of  havinj;  had  Klopstock  and  Wie* 
land  among  h«  scholars.  B.  was,  for  a 
long  time,  professor  of  histoiy  in  Switzer- 
land. He  was  a  copious  and  indefiiti^ble 
writer,  entertained  many  incorrect  views, 
but  was  of  service,  as  we  have  already 
said,  to  the  German  literature,  which  was 
then  in  a  low  and  barbarous  state.  He 
died  at  Zfirich,  1783. 

Bon  ONI,  Giambatista,  superintendent  of 
the  royal  press  at  Parma,  chief  printer  of 
his  Catholic  majesty,  member  pf  several 
academies  of  Italy,  knight  of  several  hig[h 
orders,  was  bom,  1740,  at  Saluzzo,  in 
Piedmont,  where  his  father  ovmed  a 
printing  establishment.  He  began,  while 
yet  a  boy,  to  employ  himself  in  engraving 
on  wood.  His  Wwrs  meeting  with  suc- 
ces?,  he  went,  in  1758,  to  Rome,  and  was 
made  compositor  for  the  press  of  the 
Propaganda.  By  the  advice  of  the  su- 
penntendent,  he  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  Oriental  langua^s,  in  ordtr  to 
qualify  himself  for  the  kind  of  printing 
required  in  them.  He  thereby  enabled 
himself  to  be  of  great  service  to  this  press 
by  restoring  and  putting  in  place  the 
types  of  several  Oriental  lupliabets,  which 
had  fallen  into  disorder.  The  infant  don 
Ferdinand,  about  1766,  had,  with  a  view 
of  diffusing  knowledge,  established  a  print- 
ing-house in  Parma,  afler  the  model  of 
those  in  Paris,  Madrid  and  Turin.  B.  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  diia  establishment, 
which  be  made  the  first  of  the  kind  in 
Europe,  and  gained  the  reputation  of 
having  for  surpassed  all  the  splendid  and 
beautiful  productions  of  his  predecessors 
in  the  art  The  beauty  of  his  type,  ink 
and  paper,  as  well  as  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  the  technical  part  of  the  work, 
leaves  nothing  for  us  to  wish ;  but  the 
intrinsic  value  of  his  editions  is  seldom 
equal  to  their  outward  splendor.  His 
Homer  is  a  truly  admirable  and  magnifi- 
cent work ;  indeed,  his  Greek  letters  are 
the  most  perfect  imitations  that  have  been 
attempted,  in  modem  times,  of  Greek 
manuscript  His  splendid  editions  of 
Greek,  Ladn,  Italian  and  French  classics 
are  faighlv  prized.  He  died  at  Padua, 
Nov.  ^,  1813. 
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BoxcE.    {See  BoeiMus.) 

BoBHME,  or  BoEHH,  Jacob ;  one  of  the 
most  renowned  mystics  of  modern  times; 
bom,  in  1575,  at  Alteeidenbei^,  a  village 
in  Upper  Luaatia,  near  Grdrlitz ;  was  the 
fH>n  of  poor  peasants;  remained  to  his 
10th  vear  without  instructioii,  and  em- 
fioyei  in  tending  cattle.  The  beautiful 
and  sublime  objects  of  nature  kindled  his 
imagination,  and  inspired  him  with  a 
proibund  }Hety.  Raised  by  contempla- 
tion above  his  circumstances,  and  undis- 
turbed by  exterior  influences,  a  strong 
sense  of  the  spiritual,  particularly  of  the 
mysterious,  was  awakened  in  him,  and 
he  saw  in  all  the  worldngs  of  nature 
upon  his  mind  a  revelation  of  God,  and 
even  imagined  himself  favored  by  divine 
inspirations.  The  education  which  he 
received  at  school,  though  very  imper- 
fect, consisting  only  of  writing,  spelling 
and  rrodin^  the  Bible,  supplied  new  food 
for  the  excited  mind  of  the  boy.  He  be- 
came afterwards  a  shoemaker;  and  this 
sedentary  life  seems  to  have  strengthened 
his  contemplative  habits.  He  was  much 
interested  in  the  disputes  which  prevailed 
on  the  subject  of  Ciyptocalvinism  in 
Saxony  ;  though  he  never  took  a  personal 
part  in  sectarian  controveisies,  and  knew 
no  higher  delight  than  to  elevate  himself 
undisturbed,  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
infinite.  B.  withdrew  himself  more  and 
more  from  the  worid.  If  we  take  into 
view  his  retirement,  his  piety,  his  rich 
and  lively  imagination,  his  imperfect  ed- 
ucation, his  philosophical  desire  for  truth, 
together  with  his  abundance  of  ideas,  ana 
his  delusion  in  considering  many  of  those 
ideas  as  immediate  communications  of 
die  Deity,  vire  have  the  sources  of  his 
doctrine  and  bis  works.  His  vmtings 
are  very  unequal,  but  always  display  a 
profound  feeing,  and  must  be  judged 
with  indulgence  for  the  causes  just  men- 
tioned. In  1594,  B.  became  a  master 
shoemaker  in  Odrlitz,  married,  and  con- 
tinued a  shoemaker  during  his  life.  Sev- 
eral visions  and  raptures,  that  is,  moments 
of  strong  enthusiasm,  led  him  to  take  the 
pen.  ilis  first  work  appeared  in  1616^ 
and  was  called  Aurora,  It  contains  his 
revelations  on  God,  man  and  nature. 
This  gave  rise  to  a  prosecution  against 
him ;  but  he  was  acquitted,  and  called 
upon,  from  all  sides,  to  continue  writing. 
He  did  not,  however,  resume  his  pen 
until  1619.  One  of  his  most  important 
worics  is.  Description  of  the  three  Princi- 
ples of  the  Divine  fieinff.  His  works 
contain  profound  and  lofty  ideas,  min- 
gletl  with  many  absurd  and  conhised  no- 


tions. He  died,  after  severai  prosecutionfl 
and  acquittals,  in  1624.  '  Abraham  von 
Frankenberg  (who  died  in  1652),  his  bi- 
ographer and  admirer,  has  also  published 
and  exfrfained  his  vnitiass.  The  first  col 
lectk>n  of  them  was  mane  in  Holland4  in 
1675^  by  Henry  Betke ;  a  more  conrplete 
one,  in  1688,  by  Gichtel  (10  vols.,  Amster- 
dam); fiom  whom  the  followers  of  B.,  a 
religious  sect  highlv  valued  for  their  si- 
lent, virtuous  and  benevolent  life,  have 
received  the  name  Gichidians.  Another 
edition  appeared  in  Amsterdam,  in  1730, 
under  the  title  Theohgia  revdata,  2  vols. 
4to.;  the  most  compfete,  in  6  vols.  In 
England,  also,  B.'s  writings  have  found 
many  admirers.  William  Law  published 
an  Knglish  translation  of  them,  2  vols., 
4to.  A  sect,  taking  their  name  from  B., 
was  likewise  formed  in  England,  and 
in  1697,  Jane  Leade,  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer of  his,  established  a  paiticular  soci- 
ety for  the  explanation  of  his  writings, 
under  the  name  o^the  PhUaddphisU,  It 
is  said  that  such  a  society  still  exists. 
John  Pordage,  an  English  physician,  is 
also  well  known  as  a  commentator  on  B. 
B<B0TiA ;  a  country  of  ancient  Greece, 
bounded  N.  by  Phocis  and  the  country 
of  the  OpunUan  Locrians;  E.  by  the 
Euripus,  or  strait  of  Euboea;  S.  by  Attica 
and  Megaris ;  and  W.  by  the  Alcyonian 
sea  and  Phocis ;  but  the  boundaries  were 
not  always  the  same.  In  the  north,  it  is 
mountainous  and  cold,  and  the  air  is 
pure  and  hcahhy,  but  the  soil  is  less  fer- 
tile than  that  of  the  other  portion,  which, 
however,  is  infested  by  unnealthy  vapors. 
The  mountainous  part  in  the  north  was 
called,  in  eariier  times,  Aorda.  Among 
Its  mountains  are  several  remarkable  in 
history  and  mythology:  Helicon  (now 
Sagara\  the  mountain  of  the  S]^inx,  the 
Taumessus,  Libethrus  and  Petrachus. — 
The  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants 
was  agriculture  and  the  raising  of  cattle. 
It  was  first  occupied  by  Pelasgian  tribes. 
In  the  time  of  Bceotns  (son  of  Itonus  and 
ffrandson  of  Amphictyon,  feom  whom  it 
IS  saidno  have  derived  its  name),  these 
were  subject  to  the  Hellenists.  It  was 
divided  into  small  states,  until  Cadmus 
the  Phoenician  founded  me  government 
of  Thebes.  In  later  times,  all  Greece 
worshipped  the  Hercules  of  Thebes.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  the  Theban  Irng  Xanthus, 
most  of  the  cities  of  B.  formed  a  kind  of 
republic,  of  which  Thebes  was  the  chief 
city.  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas  raised 
Thebes,  for  a  short  time,  to  the  rank  of 
the  most  powerfiil  states  of  Greece.  In 
B.  are  several  celebrated  ancient  battle- 
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fields,  the  fbrmer  glory  of  which  has  been 
increased  by  late  events,  namelv,  Plateea 
(now  the  village  K6kla\  where  Pausanias 
and  Aiistides  established  the  liberty  of 
Greece  by  their  victory  over  the  300,000 
Persians  under  Mardonius ;  Leuctra  (now 
the  village  Parc^f^^)^  where  Epamincm- 
das  che<3ced  the  ambitious  S}NUtans ;  Co- 
ronea,  where  the  Spartan  Agesilaus  de- 
feated the  Thebans ;  and  Cheronea  (now 
Capranu)^  where  Philip  founded  the 
Macedonian  greatness  on  the  ruins  of 
Grecian  Ubert^.  Near  Tanagra,  the  birth- 
place of  Connna  (q.  v.))  the  best  wine 
was  produced;  here,  also,  cocks  were 
bred,  of  remarkable  mze,  beauty  and 
courage,  with  which  the  Grecian  cities, 
passionately  fond  of  cock-fighting,  were 
supplied.  Refinement  and  cultivation  of 
mind  never  made  such  progress  in  B.  as 
in  Attica.  The  Boeotians  were  vigorous, 
but  slow  and  heavy.  Several  Thebans, 
however,  were  worthy  disciples  of  Soc- 
rates, and  Epaminondas  distinguished 
liimself  as  much  in  philosophy  as  by  his 
mihtary  talents.  The  people  were  par- 
ticularly fond  of  music,  and  excelled  in 
it.  They  had  also  some  great  poets  and 
ardsts.  Hesiod,  Pindar,  the  poetess  Co- 
nnna, and  Plutarch,  were  BoBotians. 

BoERHAAVE,  Hermann,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  physicians  of  the  18th  century, 
was  bom,  Dec  13,  1668,  at  Woorhout, 
near  Leaden,  and  received  from  his  fa- 
ther a  hberal  education.  Before  he  was 
11  years  old,  he  was  well  acquamted 
with  Latin  and  Greek.  An  obstmate  ul- 
cer on  his  left  thigh,  which,  for  7  years, 
resisted  all  mediool  remedies,  was  the 
means  of  directing  his  thoughts  and  in- 
clinations to  the  study  of  medicine.  In 
1682,  he  was  sent  to  Leyden  to  study 
theology.  Here  he  gave,  at  the  age  of 
20,  tlie  first  pubhc  proof  of  his  learning 
and  eloquence.  He  pronounced  an  aca- 
demic oration  before  Gronovius,  with 
whom  he  studied  Greek,  Qud  probcAwr^ 
bene  inleUectam  a  Cicerone^  et  canfukUam 
esse  SerUentiam  Epicuri  de  sununo  Bono 
(Leyden,  1690,  4to.)  In  this,  B.  attacked 
the  doctrine  of  Spinoza  vnth  so  much 
talent,  that  the  city  rewarded  him  with  a 
gold  medal.     In  1689,  he  received  the 


degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  and  main- 
tained an  inaugural  dissertation,  De  Dis* 
tmctiiont  Mentis  a  Corpore  (Leyden,  1690]. 
He  now  conunenced,  at  the  age  of  SSi, 
die  study  of  medicine.  Drelincourt  was 
his  first  and  only  teacher.  From  him  he 
received  only  a  jittle  instruction ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  notice,  that  B.  learned  by  his 
own  solitary  study  a  science  on  which 


he  was  afterwards  to  exert  so  importan 
an  influence.  He  first  studied  anatomy, 
but  rather  in  the  woiks  then  in  vc^e,  of 
Yesale,  Bartholin,  &C.,  than  in  the  dis- 
secting room.  He  was  present,  indeed, 
at  most  of  the  dissections  of  Nuck,  but 
still  the  want  of  a  practieal  study  of 
anatomy  is  evident  in  all  his  vmtings. 
The  influence  which  he  had  in  improving 
anatomy,  notwithstanding  the  defect  we 
have  noticed,  must  be  tnused  to  the  close 
connexion  of  this  mechanical  science 
vrith  physiology  and  medicine..  As,  in 
these  last,  he  made  use  of  mechanical 
illustrations,  his  example  induced  the 
anatomists  to  apply  themselves  to  an  ac- 
curate study  of^  the  forms  of  the  organs, 
as  may  be  noticed  in  all  the  anatomists 
of  that  time — Santorini,  Motgagni,  Val- 
salva, Winslow,  Albinus,  &c.  After  this 
preliminary  study,  which,  in  fact,  is  the 
groundwork  of  medical  science,  B.  read 
all  the  works,  ancient  and  modem,  on 
medicine,  in  the  order  of  time,  proceed- 
ing fix)m  his  contemporaries  to  Hippocra- 
tes, with  whose  superior  excellence  and 
correct  method  he  was  forcibly  struck  in 
this  course  of  reading.  He  also  studied 
bo^y  and  chemistiy,  and,  although  still 
preparing  himself  for  the  clerical  profes- 
sion, was  made,  in  1693,  doctor  of^  medi- 
cine at  Harderwick.  His  dissertation 
wasl>e  UiUitate  exphfxmdorum  Exxremen- 
tonan  mMrriSyUt  Signorum.  After  his 
return  to  Leyden,  some  doubts  being 
raised  as  to  his  orthodoxy,  he  finally  de- 
termined to  follow  the  profession  of  med- 
icine. In  1701,  the  university  of  Leyden 
chose  him,  on  the  death  of  Drelincoun, 
to  deliver  lectures  on  the  theory  of  medi- 
cine ;  on  which  occasion,  he  pronounced 
his  disseitation  De  commendando  Studio 
Hippocratico,  In  this,  with  an  enthusi- 
asm excited  by  the  study  of  Hippocrates, 
he  demonstrates  the  correctness  of  the 
method  pursued  by  that  great  man,  and 
establishes  its  exclusive  superiority:  it 
had  been  well  if  he  himself  had  never 
deviated  from  it  B.  now  began  to  devel- 
ope  those  ereat  and  pecutiar  excellences, 
which  make  him  a  pattern  to  all  who 
undertake  the  ofiice  of  instruction.    Pu- 

Eils  crowded  from  all  quarters  to  heai 
im.  In  1703,  be  delivered  another  dis- 
sertation, De  Usu  Eatiodnii  meduxmci  in 
MedHdnOj  I^eyden,  1703.  In  this,  he  be- 
gan to  deviate  from  tlie  Hippocratic 
method,  and  to  introduce  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  a  defective  system,  to  which  his 
eminent  talents  gave  afterwards  exclusive 
currency.  In  1709,  the  university  o£ 
Leyden  was  at  length  enabled  to  rewanl 
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him  lor  his  seiricesy  by  wpointing  him 
professor  of  medicine  and  botany  in  Hot- 
ton's  place.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  on  this 
occasion,  he  delivered  a  dissertanon,  ^tid 
nnurgata  MtdiciruB  facUis  anentur  Sun- 
pticUaa^  which  deserves  to  be  placed  by 
the  side  of  those  in  which  he  recom- 
mends the  study  of  Hippocrates.  In  this 
dissertation,  he  is  for  carrying  back  the 
science  to  its  original  simplicity — ^to  obser- 
vation and  experience— quite  contrary  to 
the  spirit  which  guided  his  own  system. 
The  course  of  instruction,  to  which  B. 
was  now  devoted,  induced  him  to  pub- 
lish two  works,  on  which  his  fame  still 
rests,  viz.  InsHtutitmes  Medtca  in  Unu 
annua   ExercUatioma    domeHicos ;     and 

Marhis  in  Usum  Soctrina  MediciMB.    In 
the  former,  which  is  a  model  of  compre- 
hensive erudition  and  clear  method,  he 
unfolds  his  system  in  its  fuU  extent :  in 
the  latter,  he  undertakes  the  classification 
of  diseases,  and  discourses  separately  on 
their  causes,  nature  and  treatment    The 
professorship  of  botany,  which  he  also 
iilled,  contributed  no  less  to  his  reputa- 
tion.   He  rendered  essential  services  to 
botany  by  his  two  catalogues  of  plants  in 
the  garden  of  Leyden,  the  number  of 
which  he  had  very  much  increased.    We 
are  indebted  to  him  for  the  description 
and  delineation  of  several  new  plants, 
and  the  introduction  of  some  new  spe- 
cies.   In  1714,  he  was  made  rector  of  the 
university,  and,  at  the  close  of  his  term  of 
office,  delivered  an  oration,  De  waupor 
rondo  cerio  in  PJauieiSf  one  of  his  best 
pieces.    At  the  end  of  this  year,  he  took 
Bidloo*s  place  in  the  office  of  practical 
instruction,  in  which  he  was  employed 
more  than  10  years.    Anticipating  the 
great  advantages  of  clinical  institutions, 
and  wishing  to  unite  practice  with  theory, 
he  opened  an  hospital,  where  he  lectured 
to  his  pupils  twice  a  week,  on  the  history 
of  the  diseases  before  them,  confining 
himself  to  the  particular  phenomena  in 
each  case  presented  to  their  observation. 
Busily  occupied  as  he  already  was,  the 
university  conferred  on  him,  at  the  death 
of  Lemort,  the  professorship  of  chemistry, 
%«''htch  science  he  had  taught  since  1703. 
On  this  occasion  he  delivered  his  disser- 
tation De   Chemia  sum  JErrons  txmKr- 
graaaU.    Although  the  relations  which  B. 
supposes  to  exist  between  chemistry  and 
xneaicine    are    ill-founded,  he   deserves 
credit  for  rendering  the  science  intelligi- 
ble and  familiar  in  his  excellent  works  on 
th  19  subject    His  Elements  of  Chemistnr 
ifs,    perhaps,  his  finest  production,  and, 


notwithstanding  the  entire  revolmion 
which  has  taken  place  in  tins  branch  of 
science,  is  still  highly  valuable.  His  ex- 
periments are  remarkable  for  their  accu- 
rac3r.  The  part  which  treats  of  organic 
bodies  is  exceedingly  good  for  that  pe- 
riod. So  extensive  a  sphere  of  action 
gained  for  R  a  fame  that  few  learned 
men  have  enjoyed.  People  came  from 
all  parts  of  Europe  to  ask  his  advice. 
His  propertv  amounted,  at  his  death,  to 
2,000,000  funrins — a  very  extraordinary 
fortune  for  a  man  of  his  profession  in 
Europe.  Peter  the  Great  vicdted  him  on 
his  travels,  and  a  Chinese  mandarin  wrote 
to  him  with  the  address,  ^  To  Boerhaave, 
the  celebrated  physician  in  Europe."  In 
1722,  an  attack  of  the  gout,  accompanied 
with  a  stroke  of  the  apoplexy,  obliged 
him  to  remit  his  active  pursuits,  ^w 
returns  of  his  disorder,  in  1727  and  1729, 
compelled  him  to  resign  the  professorships 
of  chemistry  and  botany,  which  he  had 
held  for  20  years.  In  1730,  he  was  again 
appointed  rector,  and,  at  the  close  of  his 
term,  delivered  a  celebrated  address,  Ih 
Homwrtj  Medici  Servihde,  perhaps  the  best 
of  all  those  essays,  in  winch  he  represents 
the.  physician  as  the  servant  of^  naiure, 
whose  activity  he  is  to  awaken  and  di- 
rect In  this  he  returned,  in  some  meas- 
ure, to  the  principles  of  Hippocrates, 
from  which,  indeed,  he  had  never  depart- 
ed far  in  practice.  In  1738,  his  disorder 
returned  with  increased  violence,  and, 
afler  a  few  months,  put  an  end  to  his  life, 
at  the  age  of  70.  The  city  erected  a 
monument  to  him  in  St  Peter's  church, 
with  hip  favorite  motto  upon  it — Simfdex 
aigillum  verL 

BoETHius,  Anicius  Manlius  Torquatub 
Severinus,  a  man  celebrated  for  his  vir- 
tues, services,  honors  and  tragical  end, 
was  bom  about  470  A.  D.,  in  Rome  or 
Milan,  of  a  rich,  ancient  and  respectable 
fiunily ;  was  educated  in  Rome,  in  a  man- 
ner well  calculated  to  develope  his  ex- 
traordinary abilities;  aflerwaros  went  to 
Athens,  which  was  still  the  centre  of 
taste  and  science,  and  studied  philosophy 
under  Proolus  and  others^  Returning  to 
Rome,  he  was  graciously  received  by 
Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  then 
master  of  Italy,  loaded  with  marics  of  fit- 
vorand  esteem,  and  soon  raised  to  the 
first  offices  in  the  empire.  He  exerted 
the  best  influence  on  the  administration 
of  this  monarch,  so  that  the  dominion  of 
the  Goths  promoted  the  welfare  and  hap- 
piness of  the  people  who  were  subject  to 
them.  He  was  long  the  oracle  of  his 
sovereign  and  the  idol  of  the  people. 
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The  highest  honora  were  thought  inade- 

re  to  reward  his  virtues  and  services. 
Theodoric,  as  he  ^w  old,  became 
irritable^  jealous^  and  distrustful  of  those 
about  hun.  The  Goths  now  indulged  in 
all  sorts  of  oppression  and  extortion, 
while  B.  exerted  himself  in  vain  to  re- 
strain them.  He  had  ahready  made  ma- 
ny enemies  by  his  strict  integrity  and 
vigilant  justice.  These  at  last  succeeded 
in  prejudicing  the  king  against  him,  and 
rendering  him  suspicious  of  B.  The  op- 
position of  B.  to  their  uniust  measures 
was  construed  into  a  rebellious  temper, 
and  he  was  even  accused  of  a  treasonable 
correspondence  with  the  court  of  Con- 
stantinople. He  was  arrested,  imprison  ed 
and  executed,  A.  D.  524  or  526.— -While 
he  was  at  the  helm  of  state,  he  found  rec- 
reation from  his  toilsome  occupations  in 
the  study  of  the  sciences,  and  devoted  a 
pan  of  his  leisure  to  the  construction  of 
mathematical  and  musical  instruments, 
some  of  which  he  sent  to  Clothaire,  king 
of  France.  He  was  also  much  given  to 
tiie  study  of  the  old  Greek  philosophers 
and  mathematicians,  and  wrote  Latin 
translations  of  several  of  them.  His  most 
celeorated  work  is  that  composed  during 
his  imprisonment,  On  the  Consolations  of 
Philosophy.  It  is  written  in  prose  and 
verse  mtermixed.  The  elevation  of 
thought,  the  nobleness  of  feeling,  the  ease 
and  distinctness  of  style,  which  it  exhib- 
its, make  this  composition,  short  as  it  is, 
far  superior  to  any  other  of  the  age. 
(Principal  edition,  Basil,  1570,  foHa  A 
modem  one  of  some  value  appeared  at 
Glasgow,  1751, 4to.)  « 

BoETTc  HER,  John  Frederic,  the  invent- 
or of  the  Dresden  porcelain,  bom  Feb.  5, 
1682,  at  Schleiz,  in  the  Voigtland,  in  his 
15th  year,  went  from  Magdeburg,  where 
he  received  his  early  education,  to  Berlin, 
as  apprentice  of  an  apothecary.  There 
he  devoted  his  nights  to  the  art  of  making 
gold.  His  want  of  sleep  rendered  him  so 
stupid,  during  the  day»  as  to  draw  upon 
him  many  reproo&,  till,  at  last,  he  acquir- 
ed some  consideration  by  showing  little 
Eieces  of  gold,  which  he  pretended  to 
ave  made.  Oct  1, 1701,  he  changed,  as 
it  is  said,  in  the  presence  of  several  wit- 
nesses, 18  pieces  of  silver  into  fine  gold. 
As  this  was  much  talked  o(  the  king  de- 
sired to  see  him,  and  B.,  bd&eving  he  was 
to  be  arrested  as  an  adept  (q.  v.),  fled  to 
Saxony.  The  king  of  Saxony  gave  him 
large  sums  of  money,  which  he  wasted,  still 
keeping  his  employer  in  suspense.  His 
majesty  finaUy  became  very  impatient  to 
lee  the  gold.    B..  therefore,  in  1704,  at- 


tempted to  escape,  but  was  overtaken,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  one  Tschimhausen, 
who  had  discovered  a  kind  of  porcelain,  in- 
vented an  improved  composition  of  it,  with 
which  he  hoped  to  appease  the  king,  who 
spent  immense  sums  m  China  ware.  In 
1705,  B.  invented  the  Dresden  porcelain, 
which  has  since  become  so  famous.  He 
made  use  of  a  day  found  in  the  ^cin- 
ity  of  Meissen.  The  king,  upon  this, 
made  him  a  baron  of  the  empire  and  di- 
rector of  the  new  manufactoiy  of  porce- 
lain in  Meissen,  though  he  was  often 
treated  as  a  prisoner,  lest  the  secret  should 
be  betrayed.  He  was  finally  removed 
firom  his  dignity,  on  account  of  his  im- 
moral life,  and  diied,  March  13, 1719,  in 
the  greatest  poverty,  so  that  he  did  not 
even  leave  sufiicient  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  his  funeral. 

BoGDANOwiTscH,  Hippolyt  Federo- 
witsch,  the  Russian  Anacreon,  was  bom 
in  1743,  at  Perewolotschna,  in  White 
Russia.  His  father  was  a  phyncian.  He 
was  designed  for  an  engineer ;  went,  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  engineering,  to 
Moscow,  in  1754,  and  entered  an  acad- 
emy there ;  but  the  sight  of  a  splendid 
play,  and  the  reading  of  Lomonossow's 
poems,  turned  his  inclination  to  poetry. 
He  wished  to  become  an  actor,  but  the 
manager  of  tlie  theatre,  Cheradiow,  dis- 
suade him  fix>m  his  purpose.  By  his 
advice,  he  applied  himselr  to  the  study 
of  the  fine  arts,  and  to  learning  foreign 
languages.  He  gained  patrons  and  friends, 
and,  in  1761,  was  made  inroector  in  the 
university  of  Moscow,  and  afterwards 
translator  in  the  department  of  foreign 
afifairs.  In  1762,  he  travelled  with  count 
Beloselsky,  as  secretary  of  legation,  to 
Dresden,  where  he  devoted  his  whole  at- 
tention to  the  studv  of  the  fine  arts  and 
of  poetry,  till  176§.  The  beautiful  pic- 
tures  in  the  gallery  of  that  place  inspired 
him  to  write  his  Psyche  {Duschenka), 
which  appeared  in  1775,  and  fixed  his 
fame  on  a  lasting  foundation.  Afler  this, 
he  devoted  himself  to  music  and  poetry, 
in  solitaiy  study  at  Petersburg,  till  Cath- 
arine called  him  from  his  retirement. 
He  then  wrote,  on  differ^t  occasions, 
several  dramatic  and  historical  pieces.  In 
1788,  he  was  made  president  of  the  im- 
perial archives.  In  1795,  he  took  leave 
of  the  court,  and  lived  as  a  private  man 
in  Littie  Russia.  Alexander  recalled  him 
to  Petersburg,  where  he  lived  till  1803. 
He  was  as  remarkable  for  modesty  as  for 
genius,  and  a  man  of  childlike  goodness 
and  vivacity. 

BoooTi,  at  the  time  of  the  Spwiiflh 
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B  the  seat  of  empire  of  one 
of  the  BBoat  emlized  0tates  of  Afnerica, 
that  of  the  M  idsoa  IndiaDS.  Owing  to 
tfcie  ferti%  of  the  great  vallej  of  Bogot4, 
which  has-been  thooght  ca|jable  of  8U»- 
tainio^  a  population  of  two  or  three  mil- 
hoBfl^  It  oontained  a  comparativelj  dense 
I  of  Indians,  whose  advances  in 
rendered  them,  in  a  certain 
the  rivals  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Cuaoo.  They  traced  the  foundation  of 
their  religious  and  poMtical  institutions  to 
Bochica,  whose  history  greatly  resembles 
that  of  Manco  Capac.  They  were  sub- 
ihied  by  the  Spanish  general  Gonzalo 
XimeBez  di  Quesada.  (See  Bockica, 
Chmdmamarca^  Mvn$ea;  Compagnoni,  L 
jdx ;  Humboldt ;  Robinson's  Bogota.) 

BoeoTA,  or  Santa  Fb  de  BoootX  ;  a 
city  of  South  America,  the  capital  of  the 
lepublic  of  Ck>lombia,  and  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  vice-royalty  of  New  Grena- 
da. Lon.  74<»  IS'  W. ;  lat  4^  36^  N.  The 
population  has  of  late  been  variously 
Slated,  from  less  than  90,000  to  60,000. 
It  itf  situated  in  a  spacious  and  luxuriant 
piain,  elevated  8721  feet  above  the  level 
of  Uie  sea,  and  lies  to  the  east  of  the  prin- 
cipal chmi  of  the  Andes.  Two  small 
streams  flow  through  the  town,  which 
join  the  river  Funza,  or  Bogot4,  at  a  short 
distance.  The  city  contains  a  magnifi- 
cent  cathedral,  a  university,  a  mint,  an  hos- 
piBl,  and  various  other  public  buildings. 
The  streets  are  wide  and  well  paved. 
Tlie  city,  by  reason  of  its  elevation,  en- 
joys the  temperature  of  perpetual  spring; 
the  mean  heat  being  57.74,  and  the  ther- 
momecer  having  a  range  of  only  a  few 
degrees.  The  plains  around  Bogota  pro- 
duce two  regular  harvests  in  a  year. 

BoeoTA  or  Funza  river.  (See  Tkquen- 
dama,  Caiaraet  6/,) 

BOHKMIA,  B<EHEIM,  BoJENBEIM,  haS  itS 

name  from  the  Boii,  a  Cekic  nation,  who 
settled  there  about  600  B.  C,  under  their 
leader  Segovesus,  a  nephew  of  Ambiga- 
tuB,  kiBff  m  the  Bituriges,  but  were  after- 
wards aunoet  all  driven  out  by  the  Mar- 
comannL    About  the  middle  oi  the  4th 
eentury,  B.,  then  inhabited  by  German 
nations,  enjoyed  a  settled  and  quiet  gov- 
enunent  under  its  dukes,  who  were,  as 
jnet,  but  litde  known.    In  the  middle  of 
the  6th  century,  a  numerous  army  of 
Selavonians  {Czeekowe,  TMiechen^  as  the 
Bohemians  still  call  themselves^,  who  had 
hitherto  inhabited  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea,  invaded  B.  (as  some  say,  under  the 
isommand  of  one  Zecko),  conquered  the 
and  put   it   under  cultivation. 
\  to  others,  Zecko  was  entirriy 


unconnected  wMi  the  8eIav(Hiians,  and 
his  successors  were  hard  pressed  by  that 
people,  although  his  descendants  were 
never  quite  expelled  ISfom  the  land.  The 
first  of  them  who  is  known  to  us  by 
name  was  Ptzemislas,  a  peasant,  whom 
the  princess  Libussa  espoused,  639,  and 
raised  to  the  throne.  Althouj^  Charle- 
magne and  some  of  his  successors  com- 
Selled  B.  to  pay  tribute,  this  subjection 
id  not  continue  long.  In  640,  B.,  Si- 
lesia and  Moravia  were  free  from  all  for- 
eign dominion,  and  governed  bv  their 
own  dukes,  although  still  maintaining  a 
sort  of  confederacy  vrith  the  German  em- 
pire. In  1061,  Heniy  IV  gave  the  tide 
of  king  to  the  duke  of  B.,  vi^ich  was  not, 
however,  generally  recomiised  till  the 
time  of  WratislauSjin  1086.  Afterwards, 
about  15390,  Philip  conferred  the  royal 
dignity  on  Przemisles  and  his  successors. 
It  was  confirmed  by  Frederic  II,  since 
whose  time  B.  has  remained  a  kingdom. 
The  male  descendants  of  the  old  kings 
ceased  with  Wenzel  V,  in  1305,  on  whoj^e 
death,  John  of  Luxemburg  obtained  tiie 
crown  by  marriage,  in  1310,  and  left  it  to 
his  descendants.  After  this,  Charles  IV 
(of  the  house  of  Luxemburg,  under  the 
name  of  CharUs  /,  who  very  much  im- 
proved the  kingdom),  and  his  sons,  Wen- 
zedaus  and  Sigismund  (the  latter  near- 
ly lost  B.  in  the  religious  war  with  the 
Hussites),  united  the  crown  of  B.  to  that 
of  the  German  empire.  After  Sigis- 
mund's  death,  1437,  B.  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  his  son-in-law,  Albert  of  Aus- 
tria, who  died  in  1439,  and  the  crown 
descended  to  his  son  Ladislaus,  born  after 
his  death,  1440  (hence  sumamed  PosUiu- 
muf),  who  being  at  the  same  time  kins  of 
Hungary,  B.  was  separated  again  from 
the  German  states.  After  his  death,  1457, 
the  people  chose  George  von  Podiebrad, 
who  had  been  regent,  for  their  king,  in 
1458,  and,  in  1469,  when  he  was  excom- 
municated by  the  pope,  they  elected  the 
Polish  prince  Wladislaus,  who,  however, 
did  not  come  into  possession  of  the  throne 
till  the  death  of  George,  in  1471.  He 
was  succeeded,  1516,  after  a  reign  of  45 
years,  by  his  son  Louis.  These  were 
both  also  kings  of  Hungary.  Levris  be- 
ing kUled  in  a  battle  with  the  Tuiks  near 
Mohatz,  in  1526,  B.  feD  to  the  house  of 
Austria.  The  brother-in-law  of  Louis, 
Maximilian's  second  grandson,  the  arch- 
duke Ferdinand,  succ^ded  to  the  crown. 
This  prince  desured  the  Bohemians  to 
take  up  arms  in  the  Smaikaldic  war 
against  the  elector  of  Saxony ;  but,  find 
ing  them  averse  to  his  wishes,  and  threat 
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ening  to  rebel  a|pio8t  him.  he  conducted 
towc^  them  with  mat  hanshnees,  after 
the  victory  of  Charies  V.  at  Miihlberg, 
and  declared  B.  an  absolute  nioDarcby. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Maximilian 
(15641  and  he  by  his  sons  Rodolph  (1576), 
and  Matthias  (1612).  Towards  the  close 
of  the  reiffn  or  the  latter  prince,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  infiingements  upon  the  re- 
Lgious  liberty  of  the  Protestants,  troubles 
arose,  which  threatened  the  house  of 
Austria  with  the  loss  of  B.  In  1619,  the 
people  invited  Frederic  V,  elector  of  the 
Palatinate,  to  the  throne,  to  the  exclusion 
of  Ferdinand  II,  who  had  been  already 
crowned  kin^  during  the  life-time  of  his 
cousin  Matthias.  But,  when  the  victoiy 
at  Prague,  Nov.  9, 1620,  had  decided  the 
war  in  favor  of  the  emperor,  those  who 
had  joined  in  the  rebellion  were  most  rig- 
orously dealt  with :  27  of  them  were  ex- 
ecuted, 16  banished  or  imprisoned  fi>r  life, 
and  tlieir  goods  confiscated.  The  sen- 
tence of  confiscation  was  also  extended 
to  those  who  had  already  died,  and  to  29 
who  had  escaped,  as  well  as  to  728 
wealthy  lords  and  knights,  who  had  vol- 
untarily acknowledged  their  offence. 
The  Protestant  religion,  which  was  held 
by  three  fourths  of  Uie  peonle,  was  rooted 
out ;  Rodolph's  imperial  eoict  was  revok- 
ed (1627),  and  B.  reduced  to  an  absolute 
and  hereditary  monarchy,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  established  to  the  entire 
exclusion  of  all  others.  From  this  time 
B.  continually  declined.  History  hardly 
furnishes  a  parallel  instance  of  such  a 
complete  triumph  of  mere  brute  force 
over  the  spirit  of^a  people.  The  house  of 
Hapsburg  has  to  answer  for  this  violation 
of  human  rights.  More  than  30,0(X)  fam- 
ilies (185  of^  which  were  of  the  rank  of 
lords  and  knights),  all  the  Protestant  min- 
isters and  teachecB,  a  multitude  of  artists, 
tradesmeu  and  mechanics,  who  refused 
to  become  Catholics,  emigrated  to  Saxo- 
ny, Brandenburg,  Holland,  Switzerland, 
&.C.  In  the  mountain  and  forest  villages, 
however,  out  of  the  way  of  the  Jesuits 
and  soldiers,  many  secret  Protestants  still 
remained.  Since  that  period,  the  Bohe- 
mian language  has  been  disused  in  public 
transactions.  In  the  30  prears'  war,  B. 
was  entirely  desolated;  it  lost  the  best 
of  its  Btrenffth  and  wealth.  When  Fer- 
dmand  II  died,  in  1637,  there  remain- 
ed of  the  732  towns,  34,700  villages,  and 
3,000,000  of  inhabitants,  which  B.  con- 
tained in  1617,  only  130  towns,  a  little 
more  than  6000  villages,  and  780,000  in- 
habitants! After  the  death  of  Charles 
VI  (1740),  Charles  Albert,  elector  of  Ba- 


varia, laid  claim  to  the  crown,  and  the 
oatli  of  allegiance  was  taken  to  him  in 
Pra^e ;  but  Maria  Theresa  succeeded  in 
obtamins  posseasiQn  of  B.,  which  lias 
remainea  ever  since  one  of  the  ricbeat 
iewels  in  the  Austrian  diadem. — ^The 
kingdom  of  Bohemia  is  bounded  on  the 
west  by  Bavaria,  on  the  east  by  Moravia 
and  Silesia,  on  the  north  by  Luaatia  and 
Misnia,  and  on  the  south  by  Austria  and 
Bavaria.  It  contains  20,200  square  miles, 
and  over  3»380,000  inhabitants  (of  whom 
2,170,000  are  Czechs,  and  more  than 
50,000  Jews),  in  286  laige  towns  [MdU), 
275  market-towns,  and  11,924  viUagea* 
The  prevailing  religion  is  the  Roman 
Catholic ;  other  sects,  however,  are  toler- 
ated. The  language  of  the  country  is 
Bohemian,  a  diuect  of  the  Sclavonic :  in 
some  districts,  and  in  most  of  the  cities^  - 
German  is  spoken.  B.  is  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  mountains,  is  covered  with 
large  forests,  and  considerable  ponda 
The  number  of  the  latter  is  reckoned  at 
20,(XX).  Its  plains  are  remaikably  fertile- 
The  largest  rivers  are  the  Elbe  and  the 
Moldau.  All  sorts  of  grain,  flax,  hope 
(the  best  in  Europe)  and  fruits  are  ex» 
ported.  Wine  is  not  abundant,  but,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Melnic,  of  pretty 
ffood  quality.  The  raising  of  sheep^ 
horses,  swine  and  poultiyis  carried  on  to 
a  considerable  extent.  The  mines  yield 
silver  (1823, 13,873  mariis),  copper,  exce^ 
lent  tin  (18()0  cwt),  garnets  and  other  pre- 
cious stones,  iron  (V00,000  cwt.),  cobalt, 
arsenic,  uranium  and  tunssten,  antimony, 
vitriol,  alum,  calamine,  siuphur,  and  coal 
in  abundance.  There  are  also  numerous 
mineral  spring8(l  50),  but  little  salt  Man- 
ufactories of  different  kinds  are  establish- 
ed in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  meet 
important  of  these  are  the  linen,  cambric, 
.  lace,  thread  and  veil  factories,  and  others 
of  a  similar  kind.    These,  in  1801,  yielded 

goods  to  the  value  of  more  than  20,000,000 
orins :  half  of  this  amount  was  exported 
from  the  countiy.  The  woollen  manu- 
factories produced  an  amount  of  10,000,000 
florins.  The  woollens  have  advanced,  of 
late  years,  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 
The  Bohemian  glass  (there  are  78  glass- 
houses) is  the  best  in  Europe,  and  is  car- 
ried to  Spain,  America,  Russia  and  the 
Levant,  to  the  amotmt  of  2,500,(KX)  florins* 
Besides  these,  there  are  8  mirror  ketones. 
At  Tumau  there  are  manufiMstories  of 
composition-stones,  porcelain  and  earthen 
ware,  &c  Of  conaderable  im^rtancei 
too,  is  the  manu&cture  of  hats  of  the  fin- 
est sort,  of  pq>er,  of  silk  stufils,  polished 
gametSi  musical  instrumental  and  many 
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vdier  aiticloB.  B.  eontains,  bendes  the 
e^  of  Pngue,  16  circles,  governed  by 
officers  appomted  yearly.  'Die  most  im- 
portant ^ces  are  tlie  cities  of  Buntzlau, 
M  elnik,  Tdniau,  Reidienbei^,  Tnuitenau, 
Kutteoberg,  Budweis,  Piben,  Carlsbad 
(q.  vA  Joacfaimstbal,  Tepiitz  (q.  v.),  Eger ; 
the  nntreases  of  KoiAmngrlktz,  Joseph- 
Btadt,  Theresienstadt ;  the  manu&ctunng 
town  of  Rumburv;  the  villages  of  Ader- 
baeh,  Sedlitz,  Seidschiitz,  Piillna,  Konigs- 
wart,  FranzensbrunnjBn  (q.  v.),  Marien- 
bad  (q.  v.),  &c.  Forintemal  intercourse, 
there  are  excellent  hJirhways,  extending 
1060  miles;  and,  in  18^6,  a  rail-road  was 
laid  to  connect  the  Danube  with  the  Mol- 
daiL — ^The  Bohemians  of  all  ranks  are 
distingiiished  for  their  public  spirit,  exert- 
ing itself  in  the  most  noble  and  usefol 
plans.  In  1822,  they  had  2996  public 
establishments  ibr  education,  a  umversity, 
3  theological  academies,  26  gymnasiums, 
9961  common  scho<^  and  a  conservatory 
for  mnsicy  6709  teachers,  410,463  pupils; 
amonc  them,  2055  students  in  the  high 
ichook  (See  prof  Schnabel's  SUOittieal 
Jkammi  0/ Bohemia,) 

BoHKKijLif  BRETHRBZf ;  the  name  of  a 
Christian  sect,  which  arose  in  Bohemia, 
about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century, 
fiatn  the  remains  of  the  stricter  sort  of 
HussitesL  (q.  v.)  Dissatisfied  with  the  ad- 
vanoes  towanu  popeiy,  by  which  the 
Galixtines  (q.  v.]  had  made  themselves 
the  ruling  party  in  Bohemia,  they  refused 
to  receive  the  oompoiis^  as  they  were  call- 
ed, L  e^  the  articles  of  agreement  between 
that  party  and  the  council  at  Basil  (30th 
Nov.  1433|,  and  began,  about  1457,  under 
the  direction  of  a  clergyman,  Michael 
Biadatz,  to  form  themselves  into  separate 
parishes,  to  hold  meetings  of  their  own, 
and  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the 
rest  of  the  Hussites  by  the  name  of  Bro- 
'  tten,  or  Brofhen?  Unum ;  but  they  were 
often  confounded  by  their  opponents  with 
die  Waldenaes  and  Picards,  and,  on  ac- 
oooot  of  their  seclusion,  were  called  Cao^ 
tm-kunien  {ChriAenktimer).  Amidst  the 
hardships  and  oppressions  which  they 
flufferea  from  the  Galixtines  and  Catho- 
lica,  without  making  any  resistance,  their 
iMimben  increased  so  much,  through  their 
constancy  in  their  belief  and  the  purity 
of  their  morels,  that,  in  1500,  their  par- 
ishes amoonted  to  200,  most  of  which 
had  chapels  belonging  to  them.  The  pe- 
culiarities of  their  reb^ous  belief  are  seen 
in  their  confessions  of  &ith,  especially 
their  opinions  with  r^;ard  to  the  Lord's 
aumier.  They  rejected  the  idea  of  tran- 
niMantiatioD,  and  admitted  only  a  mys- 
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tical  spiritual  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
eucharist.  In  other  points,  they  took  the 
Scriptures  as  the  sround  of  their  doctrines 
throughout,  and  mr  this,  but  more  espe- 
cially for  the  constitution  and  discipUne 
of  their  churches,  received  the  approba^ 
tion  of  the  reformers  of  the  16th  century. 
This  constitution  of  theirs  was  framed 
according  to  the  accounts  which  remain 
of  the  oldest  apostolic  churches.  They 
•aimed  to  restore  the  primitive  purity  of 
Christianity,  by  the  exclusion  of  the  vi- 
cious from  their  communion,  and  by 
making  three  degrees  of  excommunica- 
tion, as  well  as  by  the  careful  separation 
of  the  sexes,  and  the  distribution  of  the 
members  of  their  rocietv  into  three 
classes — ^the  beginners,  the  proficients 
and  the  perfect.  Their  strict  ^stem 
of  superintendence,  extending  even  to 
the%unute  details  of  domestic  life,  did 
much  towards  promoting  this  object.  To 
carry  on  their  system,  they  had  a  multi- 
tude of  officers,  of  dififerent  degrees:  viz. 
ordaining  bishops,  seniors  and  conseniorB, 
presbyters  or  preachers,  deacons,  oediles 
and  acolytes,  among  whom  the  mana^ 
ment  of  the  ecclesiastica],  moral  and  civil 
afbirs  of  the  community  was  judiciously 
distributed.  Their  first  bishop  received 
his  ordination  from  a  Waldensian  bishop, 
though  their  churches  held  no  commim- 
ion  with  the  Waldenses  in  Bohemia. 
They  were  destined,  however,  to  experi- 
ence a  like  fate  with  that  oppressed  sect 
When,  in  conformity  to  their  principle  not 
to  perform  military  service,  they  refused 
to  take  up  arms  in  the  Smalkaldic  war 
against  the  Protestants,  Ferdinand  took 
their  churches  fix)m  them,  and,  in  1548, 
1000  of  their  society  retired  into  Poland 
and  Prussia,  where  they  at  first  settled  in 
Marienwenler.  The  agreement  which 
they  concluded  at  Sendomir,  14tb  April, 
1570,  with  the  Polish  Lutherans  and  Gal- 
vinistic  churches,  and  still  more  the  Dis- 
sentera'  Peace  Act  of  the  Polish  conven- 
tion, 1572,  obtained  toleration  for  them  in 
Poland,  where  they  united  more  closely 
with  the  Calvinists  under  the  persecutions 
of  the  Swedish  Si^mund,and  have  con- 
tinued in  this  connexion  to  the  present 
day. — ^Their  brethren,  who  remamed  in 
Moravia  and  Bohemia,  recovered  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  liberty  under  Maximilian 
II,  and  had  their  chief  residence  at  Ful- 
nek,  in  Moravia,  and  hence  have  been 
called  Moraman  Brdkren,  The  issue  of 
the  30  years'  war,  which  terminated  so 
unfortunately  for  the  Protestants,  occa- 
sioned the  entire  destruction  of  their 
churches,  and  their  last  biabop^  Come- 
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DiOB  (^.  ▼.),  who  had  rendered  important 
aervicea  in  the  education  of  youth,  was 
compelled  to  fly.  From  this  time,  they 
made  frequent  emigrations,  the  moat  im- 
portant of  which  took  place  in  1722,  and 
occasioned  the  establishment  of  the  new 
churches  of  the  Brethren  by  count  Zin- 
zendorf.  (For  the  histoiy  of  the  old 
churches  of  this  sect,  we  r^r  the  reader 
*x)  Cranzen's  History  of  the  Brethreny  and 
to  Schulz  On  the  Origin  and  Conaiitutum 
of  ike  Evangdical  Brdkren^B  Church 
(Gotha,  1822),  a  sensible  and  impartial 
work.)  Althou^  the  old  Bohemian 
Brethren  must  be  regarded  as  now  ex- 
tinct, this  society  w3l  ever  deserve  re- 
membrance, as  a  quiet  guardian  of  Chris- 
tian truth  and  piety,  in  times  just  emerging 
from  the  barbarity  of  the  middle  ages;  as 
a  promoter  of  pure  morals,  sudi  as  the 
refonners  of  the  16th  century  were  Ena- 
ble to  establish  in  their  chtirches;  and  as 
the  parent  of  the  esteemed  and  widely  ex- 
tendfid  association  of  the  United  Brethren 
(q.  v.),  whose  constitution  has  been  mod- 
elled after  theurs. 

Bohemian  and  Bavariait  Forest. 
From  the  Fichtelgebhrge,  southward,  to- 
wards the  confluence  of  the  Ilz  and  the 
Danube,  extends  a  ridge  of  mountains, 
covered  with  wood,  cal&d  the  Bohemian 
Forest^  in  ancient  times  a  port  of  tbe  Sglna 
Hercyma,  the  highest  peaks  of  which  are 
the  Arber  (4320  feet  high),  Rachel  and 
others.  It  sepaxal«s  Bavaria  and  Bohe- 
mia. The  great  abundarnoe  of  wood  has 
occasioned  the  estabHsthment  of  many 
glass-houses,  forges,  &c.  in  this  region. 
The  inhabitants  have  acquired,  in  their 
seclusion  firom  the  world,  many  cbarac- 
teristic  virtues  and  vices. 

Bohemian  Lan0Dage.  The  Czechish 
(Bohemian|  dialect  was  the  first  of  the 
Sclavonic  idioms  which  was  cultivated 
scientiflcally.  This  dialect  is  spoken  in 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  with  sli^t  variations 
in  Austrian  Silesia,  in  half  of  Hungary, 
and  in  Sclavonia.  That  the  Czechish 
has  been  widely  spread  as  a  dialect  of  the 
Sclavonian,  is  proved,  as  weU  by  its  anti- 
quity, and  its  degree  of  cultivation,  as  by 
the  size  of  the  countries  whose  national 
language  it  is.  We  shall  consider  first 
the  richBess  of  the  vocabulary  of  this  lan- 
guage. This  richness  consists  in  the 
number  of  inflexions  of  the  syllables 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  wonb. 
Thus  fiom  the  single  radical  word  h^ 
(bis)  there  are  more  than  110  derivalives; 
fiom  the  radical  word  dige  at  {i  read  tike 
ea.)|  iigmfyuig  t^  Ac^jipentf,  there  are  more 
thtti  S5i  without  rackooiDg  the  flwquent- 


ative  veiba,  verbal  aubetantives  and  adjec- 
tives. By  the  simple  prefixing  of  the 
letters  «,  to,  v,  z,  the  verb  acquires  a  dj^ 
ferent  signification ;  e.  g.,  S'^ax^  thraxgti^ 
w-raxytiy  convey  the  meanings  to  he^d  doum, 
to  heat  off",  to  beat  in.    Hence  this  lan- 

Siage  has  fonned,  fiom  native  roots,  all 
e  scientific  terms  of  theology,  jurispru- 
dence and  philosophy,  and,  with  eveir 
new  invention,  can  be  further  developed. 
A  proof  of  its  richness  is  to  be  found  also 
in  the  numerous  ssmonymes,  as  payee 
(c  read  like  tbe  Itahan  ce),  kabkOj  ^ata^  the 
niteh ;  hodmoatj  duatognoat,  dignity ;  knugj 
mrwiif  manure ;  wea^  tMsncce,  dAmOf  the 
village.^ — If  one  compares  the  Bohemian 
radical  words  with  tbe  analogous  terms  in 
other  languages,  he  will  be  astonished  at 
the  numMr  of  inflexions  and  derivatioiM 
by  which  the  language  of  the  Czechi  is 
distinguished.  A  ^leat  part  of  tbe  facili^ 
with  which  it  receives  new  fbnns  and  ad- 
ditions rests  upon  its  manifi>ld  declensions 
and  its  numerous  tenses  and  participieB. 
In  this  respect,  the  ksffuage  of^the  Bobe- 
mians  excels  that  of  all  other  modem  na- 
tions, with  the  exception  of  the  other 
races  of  Sclavonic  origin,  inthevmetyof 
dedeneions,  which  are  teiminated  almost 
all  with  a  vowel,  ore  inflected  only  at  tlie 
e^,  and  are  used  without  an  article  (see 
the  Grammar  of  ^mdly,  Pragae,  1631^ 
the  Bohemian  ecpals  &e  ptedse  Latin ; 
for  instance,  muxi  (vtroV,  tene  {femina),  (z 
read  tike  the  French  eh),  &c  The  par- 
ticiples ^ve  it  a  great  deal  of  pttalNticy,  as 
they  unite  in  tlremselves  the  advantage 
of  verbs  and  adjectives,  by  denoting,  as 
verbal  adjectives,  at  once  the  quality  of 
the  thin^  and  the  determination  of  the 
time,  saving  thus  the  use  of  the  relatives 
wkidi,  who,  aa,  and  the  prepoeitionB  after, 
mnce,  &C.,  by  which  periods  become  so 
dragging:  hence  its  ooneisenesa— An- 
other advantage  of  the  pliabiiity  of  the 
Bohemian  language  is  the  means  which 
it  aflbrds  of  compounding  woids;  ae^ 
Sammdiuke,  he  who  rales  ak)ne;  Hro- 
motdddny,  the  ruler  of  the  thunder,  &e. 
The  Bohemian  expresses  the  compound 
words  of  the  Greeks  and  Germans  some- 
times by  a  particular  fiirm  of  the  a^^ec- 
tive,  sometimes  by  particular  substanti  vrs ; 
as,  koatnic,  the  chaniel-house ;  dbtefmce, 
the  hop-y«rd;  duha,  ^le  ntiBbow.— An- 
other peculiarity  is  the  great  vmety  of 
diDMButives,  by  which  not  only  small,  bnt 
agreeid>le  and  dear  objects  ve  designat- 
ed; as,mmaoek,  the  tittle  gentleman ;  mv- 
lenka,  the  much  beloved ;  pmenka,  itie 
littie  maid,  and  many  ochers:  also  the 
ways  of  ecKpteasmg  oonoisely  the  fl^quem 
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nakniii^  of  a  tiiiDg;  fbr  instainee,  jFhmlw- 
iBowati  se  (a  read  aa  ach\  to  use  frequently 
the  name  Francis ;  maeeehowaU  ae^  to  use 
frequently  the  name  step-mother.  It  po»- 
seaeea  also  the  patronymic  nouns ;  lor  in- 
stance,  kndowecj  the  king's  son^  It  indi- 
Gates  concisely  that  an  action  is  complete 
ed;  Ha^  dopeak^  to  write  to  an  encL  It 
contains  the  inceptive  T^rha;  for  example, 
krha^m,  I  am  becoming  hunch-backed ; 
and  many  others. — Secondly,  the  Bohe- 
mian language  has  much  e^ires&avenen 
and  energy,  as  it  is  not  weakened  by  a 
number  of  artielefl,  auxiliary  words,  con^ 
junctions  and  words  of  transition,  but  is 
able  to  represent  the  objects  of  imagina- 
tion, of  passion,  and  aH  the  h^her  emo- 
tions of  the  poet  luid  orator,  in  a  quick, 
vigorous  and  lively  manner,  by  its  brev- 
ity, heaping  together  the  most  significant 
words,  and  arranging  the  connexion  of 
the  parts  of  speedi  according  to  die  de- 
gree of  leeling  to  be  expressed,  so  as  to 
give  the  style  spirit  and  energy,  or  gentle- 
ness and  equahtfity.  The  Bohemian  des- 
ignates many  objects  by  the  imitation  of 
natural  sounds;  Thus  the  names  of  many 
Miiwmk  are  taken  from  their  voices ;  tua, 
knUa,  the  turkey;  kackna,  the  duck. 
Many  plants  he  names  from  their  ejects; 
aai|  hoiddawy  hemlock  (from  head-4iche). 
The  conciseness  of  the  language  is  in- 
abased  by  the  absence  of  auxiliaries  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  verbs;  as,  dam,  I 
dmllgive.  The  preterites,  in  the  third 
person,  ain^lar  and  plural,  express  a 
meaning  still  furtiier  condensed,  as  the 
variation  in  the  last  syllable  is  made  to 
designate  the  sex;  foi*  example,  psal, 
pMJo,  paa2o,  he,  she,  it  has  written; 
paalij  psaiy,  pstUa,  they  have  written; 
iMBrvxM,  fMrozeno,  mmxceno^  he,  she,  it 
has  been  bom.  Thus  the  absence  of  the 
peiaonal  pronouns  in  the  yeibs,  of  the  ar- 
ticle in  the  substantives,  and  the  use  of 
many  participles  and  participial  forms,  give 
to  this  language  the  expressiveness  and 
power  of  die  Latin.  In  like  manner,  the 
Bohemian  saves  many  prcmsitions  and 
mn^  drenmdocution  or  other  kinds,  by 
the  use  of  &e  midrumenbij  agre^ng 
with  the  Latin  ablative;  for  instance, 
wecenjm  meet  Mouu  fnu  sP  td  {t  read  like 
ie\  with  a  blow  of  the  sword  he  has  cut 
Off  his  head.  This  language  is,  therefove, 
very  wefl  fitted  for  the  txanskition  of  the 
Ia&bl  dasaica  By  the  use  of  the  part 
praeL  odiPi,  the  Bohemiai  can  designate, 
as  well  as  the  Greek,  who  baa  really  per- 
fyrmed  the  action  contained  m  the  predi- 
cate of  the  acoessaiy  clause^  whidi  the 
hia   ablative  absokite,   or 


paitidple   passive,   must  leave  alwi^ 
undefined   and   dubious;   for  insesnoe^ 

UtvdApot    HaotffXta    ano6uias    cirirp«ir#v    km    t«» 
mttSoi  KOI  Yttnf  Xf^fumv  ainipcy  us  TUKmrmnimP  ; 

Pindmrua  wtanowiw  PaaUetMta  poruev^ka 
s^Na  aw^  a  geho  gstety,  tM  do  Pdopon- 
fiejtt  ;  Pindarw  wMtiMo  Paaick  t«m 
fia  fwn  htHorum  hitore,  m  Pdopwmeaum 
abiii.  This  contributes  to  the  perspicuity 
and  precisioQ  of  the  Bc^emian  lanruage. 
Everv  notion,  moreover,  is  expressed  by  a 
peculiar  word ;  for  example,  the  vert)s  zf^ 
^hoHj  krdgtHy  rtzoH^  denote  to  cut  with 
the  scissors,  with  the  sickle,  with  the 
knifo,  and  with  the  sithe ;  while  most  lan- 
guages use  one  verb,  fo  eut,  in  all  these 
casea  In  the  subtilty  of  grammatical 
structure,  the  Bohemian  is  fike  the  Greek, 
and  has  die  advantage  over  tlie  Latin  and 
other  languages.  In  speakmg  of  two 
hands,  two  eyes,  &c.,  the  dual  numb^  is 
used ;  e.  g.,  ruce,  oo,  &g.  The  language 
is  also  capable  of  expressing  the  idea  of 
duration  referring  to  an  ii^efinite  past 
time,  like  the  Greek  aorist ;  for  instance, 
kuptiwal  dumf  ale  nekaupil  ho,  which  we 
have  no  means  of  rendering  precisely,  for 
kupouHxH  means  to  k^,  ajidhcnipiti  means 
also  to  huv :  accor&iglv  the  phrase  woukl 
be,  litenuly,  he  bmj^  ihe  houae,  and 
boufjht  U  niiy  which  would  be  a  contra- 
dicuon:  he  waa  eibout  to  hny  the  houaej 
hit  did  not  bwf  Uj  would  be  also  an  in- 
correct expression  of  tins  idea,  for  the 
action  was  siready  going  on — he  was  al- 
ready buying.  The  languaee  afibrds 
several  preterite  tenses,  whicn  are  dis- 
tinguished with  great  sabtiity ;  as,  prcst, 
nng.  tnttf.  (time  which  has  only  past 
once) — kaupiL,  he  has  bought  once ;  plua^ 
fuamperf,  pnanumf-'^eupowal,  he  had  pur- 
chased for  a  long  time;  jdttaquamper/, 
aeeundum — kMpow^al,  he  had  purchased 
formerly  several  times ;  pluaaoiamperf. 
tefivumf^^vipoUfdwdwcAy  he  seloom  bad 
purchased  in  fonner  times;  where,  by 
adding  the  auxiliaiy  verb  hyl,  a  time  stiU 
longer  passed  may  be  expressed,  though 
this  is  veiy  seldom  used;  for  instance, 
hyl  kupowmodl,  be  had  purchased  in  times 
long  past  Another  aavantafle  of  the  lan- 
guage consists  in  the  many  future  tenses 
by  which  the  Bc^emian  denotes  not  only 
the  time,  but  also  the  duration^  and  the 
more  or  less  frequent  repetition  of  the 
actkm;  viz.  ftdurum  atmplex—kauj^ 
I  shaU  purchase  once  ;Juturum  duraiwum 
-^for  mstance,  hudu  kupowatij  I  shall  be 
purchasing  for  a  long  time  ifuLfieqaen^ 
Utthvtmr—Sudu  kn^^owAwaii,  I  shall  pur- 
chase several  times ;  and  Jut,  iterahmtm 
ib^KHMkooli,  I  shall  be  i^urchaniif 
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v«rf  often.  Not  leas  manifold  in  sig- 
nification, and  equally  subtile  in  the  de- 
termination of  time,  are  the  participles 
and  the  participial  constructions.  The 
determination  of  the  sex  and  the  number 
by  the  final  syllsJi>le  of  the  participle  gives 
the  Czechish  language  no  small  prefer- 
ence aboye  others.  The  Bohemian  can 
express  himself  as  elegantly  and  politely, 
and  at  the  same  time  as  concisely,  as  the 
Greek  with  his  optative;  for  instance, 
nedudo  toho^  she  may  let  it  go ;  vcinU,  let 
him  do  it  The  small,  connective  parti- 
cles of  speech,  which  the  Bohemian  has, 
in  common  with  the  Greek,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  so  many  touches  and  shadings, 
by  which  the  whole  idea  and  feeling  is 
more  distinctly  expressed.     The  Greek 

ikXa  nsvf  ya^,  Se,  rt,  &C    n^tee    With    the 

Bohemian  dt  pak^  toaak^  It,  z,  f;  only  the 
three  latter  are  always  affixed  to  a  word. 
Finely,  the  free,  unrestrained  arrange- 
ment of  tije  woids  contributes  much  to 
perspicuity,  as  the  Bohemian  is  less  fet- 
tered than  any  of  the  other  modem  lan- 
guages to  a  particular  construction.— By 
a  happy  mixture  of  vowels  and  conso- 
nants, aad  by  a  combination  of  the  latter 
fiivorable  for  the  pronunciation,  the  lan- 
guage has  also  much  euphony,  though 
many  call  it  rough  on  account  of  the  r 
(read  rsK) ;  but  the  sound  of  entire  words, 
not  that  of  the  single  letters  which  com- 
pose them,  detennmes  the  rou^^eas  or 
smoothness  of  their  pronunciation;  be- 
sides, eveiy  language,  on  account  of  the 
difference  of  the  feelings  which  it  has  to 
convey, — some  gentle,  others  harsh  and 
violent,*~ougfat  to  be  able  to  form  some 
harsh  sounds.  The  terminadons  of  the 
various  declensions  and  conjueations  are 
mosdy  vowels,  or  the  smoother  conso- 
nants. In  general,  the  Bohemian  has  a 
natural  melody,  like  that  of  the  Greek ; 
for  the  tongue  stops  longer  on  a  syllable 
'ontaining  a  long  vowe^  A^  ^  j,  u,  ^,  than 
on  one  containing  a  short  vowel.  In  the 
Bohemian  alphabet  of  42  letters  (a  num- 
ber in  which  it  is  surpassed  only  bv  the 
Indian,  the  most  copious  of  known  alpha- 
bets, and  the  Russian,  which  comes  next 
to  it),  there  are  to  be  found  all  the  sounds 
of  the  other  languages.  The  English 
sound  of  U  the  Bohemian  expresses  with 
c,  the  English  y  with  g^  the  sh  with  m  or 
«,  the  Itahan  ct  or  ci  with  c,  the  French 
ge  and  gi  with  the  z,  the  Italian  u  with 
the  y,  the  gn  with  the  n,  the  English  w 
with  the  ID,  particularly  at  the  end  of 
words.  Hence  his  alphabet  enables  him 
to  write  all  lang^uages  so  as  to  give  their 
Qorrect  pronunciation,  and  to  pronounce 


them  easily  and  well,  so  as  to  be  consid 
ered  by  Frenchmen,  Germans  and  Ital- 
ians as  their  countryman.  He  never 
confounds  smooth  and  rouffh  letters ;  his 
singing  ]b  easy  and  graceful,  and  the  Bo- 
hemian opera  pleases,  like  the  Italian,  as 
it  suppresses  no  syllables,  but  gives  a  iiiU 
sound  to  each  word.  It  is  very  seldom 
that  combinadons  of  difficult  consonants 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Sclavonic  idioms, 
and  these  may  be  softened  by  the  fiiee- 
dom  of  construction  which  the  language 
allows.  The  euphony  of  the  language  is 
also  the  reason  why  the  Bohemian  takes 
a  rank  in  music  inferior  only  to  that  of 
the  Italian.  Throughout  Europe,  Bohe- 
mian musicians  are  to  be  found :  the  dis- 
tinguished musicians  of  Austria  are  mostly 
fix>tn  Bohemia.  Taste  and  feeling  for 
music  almost  always  keep  pace  with  the 
melody  of  the  language  of  a  nation. 

Bohemum  LUemture  has  five  periods. 
The  first  extends  Gxaa  the  mythological 
times  to  1409.  It  is  certain,  that,  among 
the  Sclavonian  tribes,  the  Czechi  were 
the  first  who  cultivated  and  fixed  their 
language.  (See  Sdavomans  and  Sdawmic 
Language.)  It  affi>rds  no  written  docu- 
ments of  remote  antiquity,  unless  we  be- 
lieve the  Runic  characters  to  have  been 
in  use  before  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity. We  know,  however,  that  the 
language  of  that  period  was  similar  to  the 
present,  fi!om  the  names  of  the  gods, 
dukes,  rivers,  cities,  mountuns,  which 
hi  ve  been  preserved,  such  as  Perun, 
Prcemysl,  Boriwog,  Wltawa,  Bila,  Praha, 
Tetin,  Kikonose.  The  Sclavonian  apos- 
tle Method,  and  the  philosopher  Constan- 
tine,  caUed  CyrU^  made  the  Sdavonians 
in  Moravia  acquainted  with  Chrisdanity. 
From  thence  it  penetrated,  under  duke 
Boirwog,  to  Bohemia,  and  thus  the  peo- 
ple of  this  coundy  received  the  Grseco- 
Sciavonic  ritual  in  the  year  845.  The 
same  Constantino  invented  for  the  sounds 
of  the  Sclavonic  language  the  Cyrillic- 
Sclavonic  alphabet — Az,  Buky,  Wiedi, 
Glagol,  Dobro,  &c.,  borrowed  mostly  fix>m 
the  Grreek.  In  later  times,  the  Glagolidc 
alphabet  sprung  up,  of  which,  however^ 
less  use  was  made.  When  the  Latin 
chureh  supplanted  the  Greek  in  Moravia, 
Bohemia  and  Pannonia,  the  Latin  alpha- 
bet came  also  into  use.  Instead  of^the 
Cyrillic.  In  Bohemia,  the  Cyrillic  char- 
acter was  in  use  only  with  the  monks  of 
Sazawa,  who  observed  the  Sckvonie  ritu- 
al. King  Wratislaus,  intending  to  intro- 
duce it  lifBin.  in  other  places,  and  asking 
the  permission  of  pope  Gregory  All,  re- 
ceived a  refusal    As  the  Latins  endeav 
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med  to  anrohiliitft  afl  the  writiiuB  of  the 
old  ritual,  anil  the  Sclavonic  language 
uraa,  in  many  casesi  obliged  to  give  way 
to  the  Latin,  Bohemian  literature  sul^red 
from  popery  incalculable  injury:  hence 
we  po88^  from  the  earlier  centuries,  but 
a  few  insignificant  remains  in  the  charac- 
ters above  mentioned.  In  the  10th  cen- 
tury, the  Bohemians  had  a  school  at  Ku- 
det,  in  which  the^  learnt  Latin.  Their 
most  ancient  relic  is  the  hymn  (Hospodvu 
PomiZuynv)  of  bishop  Adalbert  (Wegtech), 
a  native  Bohemian,  which  is  sung  to  the 
present  day,  even  by  the  Russians  and 
Poles.  Some  think  it  of  still  greater  an- 
tiquity. From  the  11th  century,  we  have 
no  complete  works ;  but,  in  Latin  docu- 
ments, Sclavonic  names  are  frequently 
fi>und.  The  12th  and  13th  centuries 
were  more  fertile.  When  king  Wratislaus 
issued  the  summons  for  the  renowned 
expedition  to  Milan,  all  Prague  resound- 
ed with  the  songs  of  the  valiant  young 
knights;  but  none  of  them  has  been 
preserved.  Zawis  Z.  Rozmberka  wrote, 
in  1290,  several  good  poems.  The  Bo- 
hemians possess  the  remains  of  a  collec- 
tioa  of  lyric-epic  national  songs,  without 
rbyme,  which  seem  to  have  been  of  great 
merit ;  but  only  two  sheets  of  parchment, 
in  duodecimo,  and  two  small  strips,  have 
been  preserved.  Mr.  Hanka,  keeper  of 
the  Bohemian  national  museum,  aiscov- 
ered  these  valuable  remains  in  a  room  in 
the  church  at  Koniginho^  in  a  pile  of 
neglected  papers.  The  manuscript  ap- 
pears to  have  been  vnitten  in  the  years 
1290  and  1310 :  some  of  the  poems  may 
be  still  older :  the  more  is  the  loss  of  the 
greater  part  of  them  to  be  regretted.  This 
whole  collection  consisted  of  3  books,  as 
may  be  concluded  from  the  inscription  of 
Ae  remaining  chapters  of  the  3d  book, 
which  are  inscribed  26th,  27th,  28th.  14 
poems  are  preserved,  which  constitute 
those  3  chapters.  (See  Rukopi's  KroHodr 
wor^  unfdamf  od  Wac,  Hanky,  1819.) 
We  cannot  determine  the  subject  of  the 
£rat  song,  BdUUno^  by  the  part  which 
has  come  down  to  us ;  the  second  poem, 
Wtkori  Duby  calls  upon  duke  Udalrich  to 
drive  the  Poles  from  Prague  (1003) ;  the 
third,  Bcnesy  celebrates  the  impulse  of  the 
Saxons  who  advanced  from  tiorlitz ;  the 
fourth  relates  Jaroelaw  Stemberg|s  victo- 
jy  over  the  Tartars,  near  Olmiitz,  in  1241 ; 
and  so  on.  Gothe  fi)uud  these  nation- 
al Boogs  worthy  of  particular  attention. 
They  deserve,  perhaps,  to  be  placed  by 
tlie  ade  of  Ossian's  poems.  A  Bohe- 
cDjan  psalter,  and  a  legood,  in  rhyme,  on 
ftlie  lit  apcatles  (the  latter  oo^afragment 
14* 


of  70  venes,  at  Vienna),  have  also  bean 
preserved ;  likewise,  the  Complaint  of  a 
Lover  on  the  Banks  of  the  Mufdau  (Wel- 
tawa),  m  prose ;  a  fragment  of  a  history 
of  the  passion  of  Jesus,  in  rbyme ;  the 
hymn  Swaty  Wadawe;  besides  a  number 
of  poems,  songs,  &bles  and  satires,  in 
verses  of  four  feet,  also  in  rhyme.  The 
14th  century  is  more  productive.  Under 
the  emperor  Charles  IV,  who  promoted 
the  cultivation  of  the  Bohemian  language 
the  university  of  Prasue  was  founded,  in 
il34d.  In  the  golden  bull,  he  commanded 
the  sons  of  the  German  electors  to  learn 
the  Bohemian  language.  Under  his  son, 
the  emperor  Wenceslaus,  all  decrees  were 
written  in  Bohemian,  which  formerly 
were  in  Latin.  Prague  was  then  not 
only  the  most  populous  city  in  Germany, 
but  also,  on  account  of  its  splendid  court 
and  the  wealth  of  its  citizens,  the  centre 
of  the  arts  and  sciences.  Dalemil  Me- 
zericky  ^vrote  a  history  of  Bohemia  in 
verse ;  Ondreg  Z.  Dube,  a  collection  of 
Bohemian  laws,  in  3  vols. ;  Warinec  Z, 
Brezowa,  a  history  of  the  Roman  empe- 
rors, and  translated  Mandeville's  Travels ; 
Pribik  Pulkawa,  a  Bohemian  history ; 
and  Benes  Z.  Horowic,  a  history  of  the 
empire  to  the  time  of  Wenzel.  This 
penod  affords,  also,  many  vocabularies, 
poems  and  songs;  also  a  translation  of 
the  life  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  the  life 
of  the  emperor  and  king  Charles  IV ;  the 
description  of  the  heroic  feats  of  Pliehta 
of  Zerotin,  and  of  the  batde  of  Cressy,  in 
1346,  and  an  account  of  the  death  of  king 
John,  which  celebrates  his  &me  and  that 
of  the  other  Bohemian  heroes ;  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  tournament  in  1315 ;  the  ex- 
pedition of  kin^  John  against  count  Mat- 
thias of  Trenzcin,  &c. — ^With  Huss  com- 
menced the  second  period,  from  1409  to 
1500,  which  elevated  the  character  of  the 
Bohemian  language  and  nation.  The 
assembled  fathers  at  Constance  and  B&le 
>  beheld  with  astonishment,  among  the  Bo- 
hemian nobility  and  citizens,  men  not 
only  distinffuished  for  their  intrepidity, 
but  able,  ateo,  to  explain  with  profound 
learning  the  word  of  God.  The  Bohe- 
mian nobility  of  those  times  not  only 
wielded  with  a  vigprous  arm  the  national 
wes^pon  of  their  country  in  defence  of  the 
rights  of  the  nation,  but  stood,  also,  in  the 
first  rank  of  scientific  cultivation.  Thi« 
prevalence  of  religious  disputes  caused 
the  Bible  to  be  generally  read  and  under- 
stood. iEneas  Sylvius,  then  pope,  say», 
Pudeat  RajLitB  aacerdoteSf  quos  ne  semd 
auidem  novam  legem  coniiat  legitUy  apud 
Taboritaa  vix  imdiereulam  mvenksj  qim 
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de  ^ovo  TesUanenJto  d  veUri  resp&ndert 
nesciai.  (Cora,  in  Diet  Alph.  Reg^  sec 
ii,  17.)  Hubs  of  Hussinetz  trandated 
Wickliffe's  book  TVialogus  into  the  Bo- 
hemian tongue,  and  sent  it  to  the  lawmen 
as  presents.  The  treatise  of  the  six  er- 
rors he  caused  to  be  inscribed,  in  Bohe- 
mian, on  the  walls  of  the  chapel  of  Beth- 
lehem. He  wrote  his  first  collection  of 
sermons  when  at  the  castle  of  Kozy 
(1413),  besides  an  appeal  to  the  pope,  a 
commentary  on  the  ten  commandments, 
an  explanation  of  the  twelve  articles,  two 
sermons  on  the  Antichrist,  the  Triple 
Cord,  and  several  excellent  hymns.  His 
letters  from  the  dungeon  in  Constance  to 
the  Bohemians  were  translated  by  Lu- 
ther into  Latin,  accompanied  with  a 
preface,  and  printed  at  Wittenberg  ui 
1536.  He,  ana  Jakobellus  and  Jerome, 
improved  and  distributed  the  Bohemian 
Bible,  of  which  several  copies  have  been 
preserved  to  our  times.  How  many  of 
nis  works  perished  by  the  hands  of  the 
Jesuits  is  unknown.  The  cruel  execu- 
tion of  the  Bohemian  martyrs  Huss  and 
Jerome,  for  their  faith,  was  considered 
by  their  countrymen  as  an  outrage  upon 
the  whole  nation,  of  which  they  com- 
plained bitterly ;  many  satires,  also,  were 
written  at  that  time.  Of  Zisca  of  Troc- 
now,  one  of  the  greatest  ^nerals  in  his- 
tory, several  letters,  and  his  rules  of  war, 
have  been  preserved.  From  this  period, 
there  have  come  down  to  us,  also,  several 
war-songs  of  the  Taborites;  as 
Kdoz  g$te  Bo^  bogownfoy  a  xakona  g^, 
(Who  are  you,  warriors  of  God  and  of  his  law),  &c. 
Nttz  nutttkovtS  potkakugtef  • 
^ Well  DOW,  ye  monks,  be  chaste),  &c. ; 

«lso  some  songs  of  Prague.  Martin  Lu- 
p4c  undertooK,  with  the  assistance  of 
some  learned  men,  the  labor  of  translating 
the  whole  New  Testament,  and  rendered 
it,  in  many  places,  more  correct  and 
plain.  The  church-service  was  now 
performed  entirely  in  the  Bohemian  lan- 
guage. The  bishop  of  the  Taborites, 
Nicholas  of  Pelluimow,  wrote  a  Bohe- 
mian and  Latin  theolodcal  tract.  Kristan 
Prachatitzkv  wrote  a  Book  on  medicine ; 
Martin  Kabatnik,  a  Journey  to  Jerusalem ; 
P.  Pre8pole,the  minine  laws  of  Kutten- 
berg  and  Iglaw,  which  have  since  be- 
come so  famous.  Johaim  Bokycana,  H. 
Litomericky,  W.  Koranda  and  others 
wrote  different  works  on  religious  sub- 
jects, P.  Chelcicky  gave  an  explanation 
of  tiie  Lessons  of  the  Gospel  for  every 
Sunday ;  wrote  the  Net  of  Faith  (Sit  Wjry\ 
a  discourse  on  the  13th  chapter  of  Reve- 
lation, of  the  beast  and  its  im8ge(0  Sebnt 


a  Obraxa  Gegjm),  and  an  essay  on  the  lore 
of  God.  The  most  fiimous  book  of  his 
was  one  in  40  chapters,  which  he  called 
Kopj^  (Last).  Many  controvensoal  writ- 
ings of  this  period  might  be  mentioned. 
Bohuslaw  or  Sechtic  wrote  the  work 
Zrcadlo  wseho  Kreskmstufa  (Mirror  of  the 
whole  of  Christianity ).  In  this,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  conduct  of  the  aposdes 
and  of  the  Roman  bishops  is  represented 
by  various  drawings.  Three  other  draw- 
ings represent  Huss  preaching,  and  at  the 
stake ;  besides  16  leaves,  upon  which  the 
life  and  the  letters  of  Huss  are  contained. 
After  two  pictures,  of  which  one  repre- 
sents the  worship  of  the  Hussites,  the 
other  the  expedition  of  the  Taborites, 
comes  a  satirical  letter  of  Lucifer :  an- 
other plate  represents  the  blind  hero  Zisca 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  under  which 
there  are  quotations  firom  the  Taborite 
war-song,  Mpratd  st  nekkeyte — JVh  iko- 
rigteck  se  nezastcncv^me  (Fear  not  the 
foes — Stop  not  for  plundering):  besides 
a  dialogue,  in  which  the  father  tells  his 
son  how  the  cup  and  the  law  of  €rod  had 
been  introduced  into  Bohemia.  The  whole 
consists  of  118  leaves,  of  which  88  have 
pictures.  Stibor  of  Cimburg  and  Towa- 
cow  wrote  the  very  ingenious  work  on 
the  possessions  of  the  clergy,  which  he 
dedicated  to  kinff  George,  in  1467,  and 
the  collection  of  tiie  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  margraviate  of  Moravia.  Walco  w- 
sky  Z.  Knezmosta  wrote  on  the  vices  and 
hypocrisy  of  the  clergy ;  P.  Zidek  wrote, 
in  3  vols.,  the  Art  of  Governing,  1471 
[Zprawa  ^Hotoska),  The  first  volume 
treats  of  the  duties  of  a  king  with  regard 
to  the  public  welfiu« ;  the  second,  on  his 
personal  behavior ;  the  third  is  a  general 
view  of  history,  fix>m  the  beginning  of  the 
world  to  the  ume  of  the  author,  wherein 
fi^quent  hints  are  given,  as  to  what  a  king 
should  do,  and  what  avoid.  William  Cor- 
nelius of  Wsehrd  wrote  nine  books  on  llie 
laws,  judiciary  offices  and  the  register  of 
lands  in  Bohemia.  King  George  was  the 
author  of  an  ordinance  respecting  meas- 
ures, money,  weights,  &c.  V.  Mmdieno- 
wic,  who,  when  notary  at  Constance,  was 
an  eye-witness  of  the  execution  of  Huss, 
wrote  an  account  of  his  life.  This  used 
to  be  read  in  the  Bohemian  churches. 
Procopius  continued  the  rhvming  chron 
icles  of  Dalemil.  J.  Lodkowic  related 
his  Journey  to  the  HoW  Sepulchre.  Sasek 
of  Mezyhor  wrote  Notes  and  Travels 
through  Germany,  England,  France, 
Spain,  Portugal  and  Italy,  of  the  Bohe- 
mian baron  Loew  of  Rozmital  and  Vlatna 
(whom  he  accompanied);  a  contribution 
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b>  our  knowledge  of  the  maiinera  of  the 
15th  century,  which  was  published  by 
Joa.  Edm.  Hori^,  in  a  German  transla- 
tion piinted  at  Brlinn,  1824.  M.  Gallus, 
Albjk,  Chrislan,  Zidek,  J.  Cerny,  J. 
Blowic  and  Sindel,  wrote  on  medicine, 
astrology  and  agriculture.  As  early  as 
1447,  we  have  an  anonymous  woii  on 
the  grafting  of  trees.  We  have  also  the 
xhyming  legend  of  the  10,000  knights,  a 
truislation  of  the  &bles  of  .^sop,  the 
council  of  the  beasts  and  birds,  in  prose 
and  vene,  in  3  vols.  (Plag  Raulal  Each 
lesson,  which  flows  in  rhyme  nom  the 
mouths  of  the  animals,  is  preceded  by  the 
natural  history  of  the  animals  and  the 
moraL  It  was  printed  three  times  in  the 
Bohemian  lan^age,  and  published  at 
Cracow  in  Latin  verse,  1521, 4to.  There 
is,  likewise,  a  satire,  in  132  verses,  on  the 
peisecution  of  the  priests  of  the  Tabor^ 
ites ;  the  MctUraiwn  of  Hynek  of  Podie- 
brad,  the  younger  son  of  king  George; 
besides  several  vocabularies  and  roman- 
ces, among  which  is  TkadUcek^  which 
has  been  published  at  Vienna,  in  a  Ger- 
man tnmsiation.  Of  the  Bible,  14  trans- 
lations have  come  down  to  us,  besides  10 
of  the  New  Testament  The  oldest,  of 
the  year  1400,  is  in  Dresden.  The  typo- 
craphic  art  made  a  rapid  progress  in  Bo- 
hemia. The  first  prmted  work  was  the 
epistle  of  Huss  fiom  Constance,  in  1459 ; 
the  second,  the  Trojan  War,  in  1468 ;  the 
third,  9  New  Testament,  in  1474;  the 
whole  Bible,  in  1488 ;  the  first  almanac, 
in  1489^— The  thutl  age,  fix>m  1500  to 
1G20,  may  be  called  the  golden  age  of 
the  Bohemian  language.  During  those 
dreadfiil  tumults,  in  which,  not  only  in 
this  kingdom,  but  also  in  the  neighboring 
countries,  populous  cities  became  heaps 
of  ashes,  and  innumerable  villages  en- 
tirely disappeared,  the  peculiar  inclination 
of  the  nation  to  investigation,  and  their 
predilection  ibr  science  and  art,  devel- 
oped themselves.  The  cultivation  of 
learning — ^in  other  countries,  with  only  a 
few  exceptions,  the  monopoly  of  the 
clersy — was,  in  this  fiivoured  land,  open 
to  the  whole  nation.  All  branches  of 
science  were  elaborated,  and  brought  to 
an  uncommonly  high  degree  of  improve- 
ment for  that  tune.  The  purpose  of  this 
-woA  does  not  allow  us  to  enumerate  all 
tiie  authors  of  this  age,  since,  under  Re- 
do^ n  alone,  there  were  more  than  150. 
{jKteeory  Hruby  of  Geleni  translated  the 
JHTcm  of  Petrarch,  De  RemedUs  uhrnuque 
FVntuntB,  W.  Pisecky  translated  fi!om  the 
Ghneek  the  Ebchortauon  of  Isocrates  to 
Pemonikns.  John  Amos  Comenius  wrote 


54  works,  some  of  which  were  very  ex- 
cellent ^  He  published  his  Jcmua  and  an 
Orbia  Piehu^  which  were  translated,  in  his 
lifetime,  into  11  languages,  have  passed 
through  innumerable  ^tions,  and  are 
not  yet  surpassed.  In  all  the  ncMth  of 
Europe,  Comenius  attracted  attention  by 
his  projectB  for  improving  education, 
which  were  deliberated  upon  even  by  the 
diet  of  Sweden  and  the  paniament  of  Eng- 
land. The  hymns  of  this  and  the  earlier 
ages,  part  of  which  have  been  translated 
by  Luther,  may  serve  as  standards  for  all 
languages.  In  Pra^e  alone,  there  were, 
at  this  period,  18  printing-presses ;  in  tlio 
country-towns  or  B.  7,  and  in  Moravia 
also  7 :  many  Bohemian  books,  too,  were 
nrinted  in  fbreis:n  countries,  as  in  Venice, 
Njiremberg,  Holland,  Poland,  Dresden, 
Wittenberg  and  Leipsic. — ^The  fourth  pe- 
riod begins  with  1620,  and  ends  with 
1774.  After  the  battle  at  the  White 
mountain,  the  whole  Bohemian  nation' 
submitted  entirely  to  the  conqueror.  The 
population  of  most  of  the  cities  and  of 
whole  districts  migrated,  in  order  not  to 
be  &lse  to  their  faith.  More  than  70,000 
men,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  nobility, 
all  the  Protestant  clergy,  scholars  and  ar- 
tists, in  general,  the  most  cultivated  part 
of  the  nation,  left  their  native  country. 
Of  these  emigrants,  the  greater  port 
formed  the  flower  of  the  army  of  count 
Mansfeld.  Hence  the  30  years'  war  de- 
populated Bohemia  more  &an  any  other 
country,  since  these  fugitives  endeavored 
to  regain  their  native  country  by  repeated 
invasions.  Nothing,  however,  was  so  dis- 
advantageous to  ^hemian  Uterature  as 
the  introduction  of  monks,  who  were 
mostly  Italians,  Spaniards  and  Southern 
Germans,  who  condemned  every  Bohe- 
mian work,  as  heretical,  to  the  flames,  so 
that  individuals  boasted  of  having  burnt 
about  60,000  manuscripts,  which  they 
took  fiom  the  people  by  force,  after 
searching  their  houses.  Such  works  as 
escaped  the  flames  were  shut  up  in 
monasteries,  in  carefiilly-secured  rooms, 
ftstened  with  iron  grates,  doors,  locks, 
bolt9  and  chains,  and  often  inscribed  with 
the  warning  title  HeU,  Instead  of  these 
excellent  remains  of  the  classical  times 
of  die  country,  they  gave  the  Bohemians 
nonsense  of  all  kinds ;  accounts  of  hell 
and  purgatory,  the  reading  of  wliich 
made  many  of  the  populace  maniacs; 
though  even  this  stuflr  was,  in  many 
cases,  burnt,  and  mostly  forbidden.  The 
fiigitives  established  at  Amsterdam,  Dre«<' 
den,  Berlin,  Breslau  and  Halle,  printing- 
presses,  and  sent  to  their  brethren  in 
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Bohemia,  MoraTk  and  Hungary,  a  num- 
her  of  books,  mostly  new  editions.  Some 
Bohemians,  who  obaeryed  the  decay  of 
their  lanffuage,  strove  to  remedy  it;  as 
Pesina  Z.  Cechorodu ;  Joh.  Beckowsky, 
who  continued  the  Bohemian  history  to 
1620 ;  W.  Weseley,  who  wrote  a  woiic 
on  geometry  and  trigonometiy,  &c. ;  but 
the  decay  was  too  great  tiy  admit  of  being 
checked ;  the  nobifity  had  become  stran- 
gers, and  the  government  encouraged 
only  German  literamre.  From  this  time, 
therefore,  the  Bohemians  wrote  more  in 
the  German  language. — ^In  the  fifth  pe- 
riod, from  1774  to  1k26,  a  new  ray  of  hope 
shone  on  Bohemian  literature  ;  when, 
under  the  emperor  Joseph  II,  a  deputa- 
tion of  secret  Bohemian  Protestants,  tnist- 
ing  to  his  liberal  views,  made  him  ac- 
quainted with  the  great  number  of  their 
brethren  of  the  same  feith.  He  perceived 
the  necessity  of  introducing  toleration, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Protestants, 
in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  came  to  light : 
their  concealed  works  were  printed  anew, 
their  classical  language  was  again  ac- 
knowledged and  cultivated*  This  is  done 
still  more  under  the  present  government, 
who  perceive  the  necessity  and  utility  of 
the  Sclavonian  language,  which,  in  the 
Austrian  states,  is  spoken  by  14,000,000 
people,  and  of  which  the  Bohemian  is 
the  written  dialect  Under  this  protec- 
tion, many  men  of  merit,  mindml  of 
the  &me  of  their  ancestors,  have  endeav- 
ored to  cultivate  anew  all  branches  of  the 
sciences,  and  to  reach,  if  possible,  th^ 
more  advanced  neighbors.  In  particular, 
the  members  of  the  Bohemian  society  of 
sciences,  of  the  national  museum,  and  of 
other  patriotic  societies,  above  all,  count 
Kollowrath-Liebsteinsky  and  count  Cas- 
par of  Sternberg,  deserve  to  be  named 
with  high  respect — ^The  Bohemian  has 
natural  talents  for  mathematics,  as  Co- 
pernicus, *Vega,  Stmad,  Wydra,  Littrow, 
&c.,  may  prove.  The  corps  of  Austrian 
artillery,  which  are  recruited  in  Bohemia 
and  Moravia,  have  always  contained  men 
distinguished  for  acquaintance  with  this 
science.  In  philology  and  music,  the 
Bohemians  are  likewise  eminent  The 
teacher  of  Mozart  was  Kluck,  a  Bohe- 
mian. Recently,  Adlabert  Sedlaczek, 
eanon  of  a  chapter  of  the  Preemonstni- 
tenses,  has  distinguished  himself  by  phys- 
ical and  mathematical  conopendiums  in 
Ihe  Bohemian  ^  language.— Compare  the 
VoUstandige  Bokmuche  LUeratur  of  pro- 
fessor Jungmann  (Prague,  1835,  3 
vols.). 
Baiabdo,  Matteo  Maria,  count  of  Scan- 


diano,  was  bom  at  a  seat  bekunriog  to  fais 
femily  near  Femia,  in  1434.  FVom  14B8 
to  1494,  the  period  of  his  death,  he  was 
commander  of  the  city  and  castle  of  Rec- 
ffio,  in  theeervice  of  his  protector,  Ercoie 
d'Este,  duke  of  Modena.  This  accom- 
plished courtier,  scholar  and  knight  was 
particularly  distinguished  as  a  poet  His 
Orlando  imamorato  (Scaodiano,  1496) 
is  continued  to  the  79th  canto,  but  not 
completed.  He  mimortalized  the  names 
of  his  own  peasants,  and  the  charms  of  the 
scenery  at  Scandiano,  in  the  persons  of  hia 
heroes  and  his  descriptionB  of  the  beauties 
of  nature.  In  language  and  venrification, 
he  has  been  since  surpassed  by  Ariosto, 
whom  he  equalled  in  invention,  grace,  and 
skilful  conduct  of  complicated  episodes. 
Dominichi,  Bemi  and  Agostmi  new 
modeUed  and  continued  the  work  of  B. 
vtrithout  improving  it  One  continuation, 
only,  will  never  be  forgotten — the  im- 
mortal Orlando  of  Ariosto.  In  some  of 
his  works,  B.  vras  led,  by  the  spirit  of  his 
times,  to  a  close  imitation  of  the  ancients ; 
e.  g.,  in  his  CapUoli;  also,  m  a  comedy 
borrowed  from  LiUcian's  Tmum;  and  in 
his  Latin  eclogues  and  tmnslatioBS  of 
Herodotus  and  Apuleius.  In  his  sonnets 
and  canzoni  (first  printed  at  Reggio,  1499), 
he  has  displayed  great  tal^its  as  a  lyric 
poet 

Boil  ;  to  heat  a  fluid  until  it  bubbles 
and  becomes  changed  into  v»>r.  If  the 
requisite  heat  is  applied  a  sufficient  time, 
bubbles  continually  arise,  until  the  fluid  is 
entirely  consumed.  A  singular  circum- 
stance is  to  be  remarked,  thift  the  fluid, 
in  open  vessels,  when  it  has  once  begun 
to  boil,  receives  no  increase  of  heat,  even 
firom  the  hottest  fire.  The  reason  is  this, 
that  the  additional  caloric  goes  to  form 
steam,  and  ascends  with  it  into  the  air. 
The  steam  itself  when  formed,  may  be 
raised  to  a  much  higher  degree  of  temper- 
ature. During  the  period  of  boiling,  the 
surface  of  the  fluid  exhibits  a  violent  un- 
dulating motion,  and  the  stratum  of  air 
immediately  over  it  is  filled  with  vapor. 
The  noise  which  accompanies  boiling, 
arises,  without  doubt,  from  the  displacing 
of  the  steam-bubbles,  and  varies  very 
much  with  the  nature  and  situation  of 
the  vessel  The  vaporization  of  fluids  k, 
very  probably,  nothing  more  than  a  me- 
chamcal  union  of  caloric  with  the  fluid. 
The  degree  of  heat  at  which  difierem 
fluids  boil  is  very  different  Spirits  bml 
at  the  lowest  temperature;  pure  water 
next;  at  a  still  higher  temperature,  the 
fixed  oils.  The  desree  of  heat  at  wbioh 
a  fluid  boils  is  cafied  its  bMng  pomL 
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Tfab  isnBed  as  one  of  the  fixed  points  in 
the  gindaadon  of  thennameters.  Tills 
point  is  unifonn  only  in  ease  of  complets 
boiUn^  and  under  a  uniform  pressure  of 
the  atmoBpheie.  The  influence  of  tliis 
presBure  appears  fix>m  expeiiments.  In 
an  eadkausted  receiver,  the  heat  of  the 
human  hand  is  sufficient  to  make  water 
boil ;  while,  on  the  contraiy,  in  Papin's 
digester,  where  the  confinement  prevents 
evaponitioti,  it  may  be  heated  to  300  or 
400  degree  without  boiHng.  Under  the 
eomnKKn  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
bmting  point  of  rain-water  is  21S^  Fahren- 
heit; that  of  akoho],  174°;  that  of  mer* 
cuiy,660°;  that  of  ether,  96°.  From  the 
experiments  of  prof  Robinson,  it  appears, 
diat,  in  a  vacuum,  all  liquids  boil  about 
145^  low^  than  in  the  <^n  air,  under  a 
pressure  of  90  inches  df  mercury ;  water, 
tfaerefbte,  woukL  boil  in  a  vacuum  at  67° 
Ether  may  be  made  to  boil  at  the  conn 
mem  tempeorature,  by  merely  exhausting 
the  air  fiNHn  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  con- 
tained. 

BonjEAU,  Despr^ux  Nichc^as,  bom  in 
1696,  at  Crosne,  near  Paris,  commenced 
his  studies  in  the  college  d^Haroomt,  and 
coDtiaued  them  in  the  tcUhgt  de  Beau- 
voir.  Even  in  his  early  youth,  he  read 
with  ardor  the  great  poets  of  antiquity, 
and  tried  his  own  povrers  in  a  tragedy, 
though  vrith  little  success.  After  having 
eomiSleted  his  academical  studies,  he  en* 
tered  upon  the  career  of  the  law;  hut 
soon  left  It  fix>m  disinclination,  tried  some 
other  pursuits,  and  resolved,  finally,  to 
devote  himself  enthrely  to  belles-lettres. 
His  fiist  satire.  Lea  ad&ax  h  Ptaris^  made 
known  his  talents.  In  1666,  he  published 
seven  satires,  with  an  introduction,  ad- 
dressed to  the  king.  They  met  with  ex- 
tnordinary  wplause;  for  no  one,  be- 
fine  him,  had  written  with  such  ele- 
^ce  of  versification.  But  in  this,  and 
m  the  purity  of  his  language,  and  the 
clearness  with  which  he  sets  forth  Jiis 
luminous  principles,  consists  their  chief 
merit;  novel,  profi>und,  original  ideas, 
we  should  look  fiir  in  vain,  though  the 
pieces  are  not  destitute  of  graceful  touches 
and  deheate  strokes.  They  are  unequal 
in  merit.  The  satires  Sur  V^^mdvomie  and 
Sitr  VHotnme  have  undenianle  defects. 
That  on  Women,  which  he  wrote  at  a  more 
advanced  age,  is  monotonous,  and  de- 
ficient in  humor.  His  epistles,  in  which 
be  is  the  successfid  rival  of  Horace,  are 
more  esteemed  at  the  present  day.  They 
cUsplay  a  ^racefiil '  versification,  a  natural 
and  sustamed  style,  vigorous  and  well 
connected  ideas.    These  were  fi>llowed 


by  his  i^ri  Po^Hquef  in  v?hich  he  describes 
with  precision  and  taste,  all  the  difierent 
kinds  of  poetry  (with  the  exception  of  the 
apologue),  and  lays  down  rules  for  them. 
In  regularity  of  plan,  happy  transitions, 
and  continual  elegance  of  s^le,  this  poem 
is  superior  to  the  ^s  Poehca  of  Horace. 
It  was  long  regarded,  not  only  in  France, 
but  also  in  foreign  countries,  as  a  poetical 
code,  and  has  every  where  had  a  favora- 
ble influence,  as  it  inculcates  purity  and 
regukirity,  and  subjects  aU  the  produc- 
tions of  poetical  genius  to  a  fixed  standard. 
B^'s  censures  of  Tasso  and  Qulnault,  with 
some  other  equdly  unfounded  opinionsL 
display  a  narrowness  of  spirit  He  had 
many  *  opponents,  who  accused  him  of 
want  of  fertility,  invention  and  variety. 
To  refute  them,  he  wrote  his  hutrin^  a 
mock-beroic  poem,  which  is  still  un- 
rivalled in  the  eyes  of  the  French.  A 
music-stand,  which  had  been  removed 
from  its  place,  had  occasioned  dissensions 
in  a  chapter :  this  is  the  subject  of  B.^s 
poem,  in  which  his  art  of  making  petty 
details  interesting  deserves  as  much  praise 
as  the  other  excellences  of  his  poetry  al- 
ready enumerated.  In  his  life,  B.  was 
amiable  and  generous.  Louis  XIV  gave 
him  the  place  of  historioCTapher,  in  con- 
nexion vrith  Racine.  As  ne  nad  attacked 
the  academicians  in  several  of  his  writ- 
ings, he  was  not  received  into  their  socie- 
ty until  1684,  and  then  only  by  the  inter- 
ierence  of  tfie  kinff.  He  died  in  1711, 
of  the  dropsy.  M.  de  St.  Surin  has  pub- 
fished  (Euvres  de  Boileau,  with  a  com- 
mentary, Paris,  1834,  4  vols.  The  first 
volume  of  Daunou's  (member  of  the  in- 
stitute) (Euvres  computes  de  Botleau,  with 
a  literary  and  historical  commentary,  ap- 
peared in  Paris,  1825. 

Boiler.  (See  Steam  and  Steam  Eit- 
gine.) 

Bois-LB-Duc  (the  French  name  for  the 
Dutch  Hertogtnbosky  also  ha  Bo8k)\  a 
fi>rtified  city  in  the  province  of  North 
Brabant,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands, with  3770  houses  and  13,300  in- 
habitants, at  the  confluence  of  the  Dora- 
mel  and  the  Aa,  which  form,  by  their 
junction,  the  Diest  *  Lon.  5°  O'  E. ;  lat. 
51**  40^  N.  It  has  many  manufiictories, 
and  much  trade  in  com,  some  salt- 
works, a  lyceum,  10  Catholic  churches, 
4  Calvinistic,  1  Lutheran.  Godfi^y,  duke 
of  Brabant,  founded  this  important  mili- 
tary post  in  1184.  The  fortincations  now 
consist  of  strong  walls  and  seven  bastions, 
but  it  owes  its  security,  chiefly,  to  the  fa- 
cility with  which  the  whole  country 
around  can  be  laid  under  water  (the  new 
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canal  to  Maestricht  has  16  duioes).  B.  n 
defended  by  sereral  forts  and  a  citadel 
The  city  lias  four  gates,  and  three  en- 
trances from  the  water.  The  cathedral 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  Netherlands. 
The  city  suffered  much  in  the  religious 
wars  of  the  16th  century,  and  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Butch  in  1629.  Sept  14, 
1794,  the  French  defeated  the  Eng^ 
here ;  Oct  9  of  the  same  year,  it  surren- 
dered to  Pichegru.  In  January,  1814,  it 
was  taken  by  the  Prussian  general  BCilow. 

BoissEREE.  A  celebnSed  gaUeiy  of 
pictures  is  exhibited  in  Stuttgart,  which 
was  collected  by  the  brothers  Sulpice 
and  Melchior  Boisser^e,  and  John  Ber- 
tram, men  who,  animated  by  love  of  the 
arts,  began,  at  the  time  of  the  destruction 
of  the  monasteries,  during  and  after  the 
French  revolution,  to  purchase  old  pic- 
tures, and  afterwards  completed  their 
collection  by  the  addition  of  many  valua- 
ble paLntinsB  of  the  old  German  schooL 
By  this  collection,  the  brothers  Boisser^e, 
and  Bertram,  have  happily  realized  the 
idea  of  a  historical  series  of  old  German 
paintings.  It  is  to  their  endeavors  that 
we  owe  the  discovery,  that  Germany  pos- 
sessed, as  early  as  the  13th  century,  a 
school  of  painters  of  much  merit,  which, 
like  the  Italian,  proceeded  from  the  old 
Byzantine  school,  but  became,  in  the  se- 
quel, distinguished  by  excellences  of  its 
own.  We  owe  to  tnese  collectors,  also^ 
the  restoration  to  favor  of  the  forgotten 
Low  German  masters,  and  a  just  estimar 
tion  of  John  von  Eyck,  as  the  creator  of 
the  genuine  German  style  of  painting. 
By  this  collection,  the  names  of  von  Eyck, 
Wilhelm  von  Kdln,  Hemling,  Goes,  Mec- 
kenem,  Wohlgemuth,  Schoen,  Mabuse, 
Schoorcl,  and  many  others,  have  attained 
deserved  honor.  The  most  distinguished 
connoisseurs  and  artists,  including  G6the, 
Canova,  Dannecker  and  Thorwaldsen, 
have  strondy  expressed  their  admiration 
of  this  collection.  The  proprietors  are 
publishing  a  work  consistinff  of  excellent 
lithogniphic  prints  from  their  pictures. 
In  the  autumn  of  1820,  the  publication 
of  the  splendid  engravings,  illustrative  of 
the  cathedral  in  Cologne,  was  resolved 
on.  The  plates  surpass,  in  size  and  exe- 
cution, eveiy  thing  which  had  appeared 
in  the  department  of  architectural  deline- 
ations, and  were  partly  made  in  Paris. 
(See  Boisser^e's  Geschtchtt  und  Beschrei- 
hung  des  Doms  von  KSlfi^  Stuttgart,  1823.) 

IsoissoNADE,  Jean  FranQois,  bom  at 
Paris,  1774,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Greek  scholars  in  France,  was  made  as- 
iistant  professor  of  the  Greek  language 


in  the  univernty  of  Paris,  in  1809;  and, 
in  1812,  afler  the  death  of  Lareher,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  the  institute,  principal 
professor.  The  kinff  made  him  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legion  of  lionor  in  1814,  and, 
in  1816,  member  of  the  academ;^  of  in- 
scriptions. Besides  valuable  contributions 
to  tne  Journal  des  IHhat$^  to  the  Mercwre^ 
to  the  Ma^aasin  Emcydopidiqu^  to  the 
BiographieUwiMrstXUi  and  to  the  AToHces 
d  SxtraxU  (10  yo]a,),  vre  are  indebted  to 
him  fbr  an  edition  of  the  Heroiea  of  Phi- 
lostratus  (1806),  and  of  the  Rhetoric  of 
Tiberius  (1815).  Still  more  important 
are  his  editions  of  Eunflqpus'  Lives  of  the 
Sophists,  of  Proclus'  Commentary  on  the 
Crid^u9  of  Plato,  never  before  printed ; 
of  a  Greek  romance  by  Nicetas  Eugenia- 
nus,  &c  He  compiled,  also,  a  French 
dictionary,  on  the  plan  of  Johnson's. 

BoJACA,  Battle  of,  so  called,  from 
having  been  ft>Uffht  near  the  bridge  of  the 
small  town  of  Sojaca,  not  far  mm  the 
city  of  Tunja,  between  the  Spaniards, 
under  Barreyro,  and  the  miited  ft>rce8 
of  Venezuela  and  New  Grenada,  com- 
manded by  Bolivar.  It  occurred  August 
7th,  1819,  and  was  decisive  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  New  Grenada.  Among  the 
republicans,  generals  Anzuategui,  raez 
and  Santander  distinguished  themselves ; 
and  the  Spaniards  sustained  a  total  de- 
feat, their  general,  most  of  their  officers 
and  men  who  survived  the  battie,  together 
with  all  their  arms,  ammunition  and 
equipments,  falling  into  the  hands  of 
Bolivar.  So  complete  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Spanisn  army,  that  the  vice- 
roy instantly  fled  fit>m  Santa  F6,  leaving 
even  the  public  treasure  a  prey  to  the 
conquerors. 

Bole  ;  a  fossil  of  a  yellow,  brown,  or  red 
color,  often  marked  with  black  dendrites; 
found  in  different  parts  of  Bohemia,  Si- 
lesia and  Stiria,  also  in  Lemnos,  and  at 
Sienna  in  Italy.  It  is  made  into  pipes 
fbr  smoking,  and  vessels  for  cooUng  water 
in  hot  weather.  The  terra  sigwata  is 
nothing  but  bole 

BoLEYN,  or  BoLEN,  Anne,  second  wife 
of  Henry  VIII  of  England,  was  the 
youngest  child  of  sir  Thomas  Boleynand 
a  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  She 
was  bom,  according  to  some  accounts,  in 
1507,  but,  according  to  other  more  prob- 
able ones,  in  1499  ci- 1500.  -  She  attended 
Mary,  sister  of  Henry,  on  her  marriage 
with  Louis  XII,  to  France,  as  lady  of 
honor.  On  the  return  of  that  princesfly 
afler  the  king's  death,  she  entered  the 
service  of  queen  Claude,  wife  of  Francis 
I,  and,  aflor  her  death,  that  of  the  ducheaa 
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of  AlenQon,  sister  of  the  French  king. 
Younf  ,  beautiful,  gay  and  witty,  she  was 
an  object  of  great  attraction  in  the  gallant 
court  of  Francis  I.  8be  returned  to  Eng- 
land about  1525  or  1527,  and  became  lady 
of  honor  to  the  queen,  whom  she  soon 
supplanted.  The  king,  passionately  enam- 
ored of  her,  found  an  unexpected  opposi- 
tion to  his  wishes,  and  Anne  firmly  de- 
clared that  she  could  be  had  on  no  terms 
but  those  of  marriage.  8he  knew  that 
the  kinff  already  memtated  a  divorce  from 
his  wife,  Catharine  of  Aragon ;  but  she 
also  knew  what  difficulties  the  Catholic 
religion  opposed  to  the  execution  of  this 
plan.  Cianmer  offered  his  services  to 
bring  about  the  accomplishment  of  the 
kin^s  wishes,  and  thus  gave  the  first  oc- 
casion to  the  separation  of  England  firom 
the  Roman  church.  But  the  impetuous 
Henry  did  not  wait  for  the  ministers  of 
his  new  religion  to  confirm  his  divorce: 
on  the  contrary,  he  privately  married 
Anne,  Nov.  14,  1532,  having  previously 
created  her  marchioness  of  Pembroke. 
\llicn  her  pregnancy  revealed  the  secret, 
Cranmer  declued  the  first  marriage  void, 
and  the  second  valid,* and  Anne  was 
crowned  queen  at  Westfninster,  with  un- 
paralleled splendor.  In  1533,  she  became 
themotherof  the  &mous  Elizabeth.  She 
could  not,  however,  retain  the  affections, 
of  the  king,  as  inconstant  as  he  was  tyran- 
nical; and,  as  she  had  supplanted  her 
queen,  while  lady  of  honor  to  Catharine, 
Ate  was  now  supplanted  herself  by  Jane 
Seymour,  her  own  lady  of  honor.  Sus- 
picions of  infidelity  were  added  to  the 
dis^^  of  Henry,  which  seem  to  be  not 
entirely  unfounded,  although  the  judicial 
process  instituted  against  her  was  whollv 
irregular.  In  1535,  she  was  imprisoned, 
accjsed,  and  brought  before  a  juiy  of 
peers.  Smeaton,  a  musician,  who  was 
arreted  with  others,  confessed  that  he 
had  enjoyed  the  queen's  favors,  and,  May 
17, 1596,  she  was  condemned  to  death  by 
26  judges.  Anne  in  vain  afilrmed  that 
she  had  lonff  before  been  contracted  to 
the  duke  of  ^Northumberland,  and,  there- 
fore, had  never  been  the  la^vful  wife  of 
Henry.  Cranmer  in  vain*  declared  the 
marriage  void.  The  sentence  of  death 
was  executed  by  the  command  of  the  in- 
flexible Henry,  who  esteemed  it  a  great 
fsxercise  of  clemency  to  substitute  the 
Bcafibld  for  the  stake.  The  last  day  of 
the  life  of  this  unhappy  woman,  May  19, 
1536,  presents  many  interesting  moments. 
She  sent  for  the  wife  of  the  lieutenant  of 
the  Tower,  threw  herself  upon  her  knees 
before  her,  and  said,  "  Go  to  the  princess 


Mary  (daughter  of  Catharine)  in  my  name, 
and,  in  this  position,  beg  her  forgiveness 
fbr  all  the  sufiTerings  I  have  drawn  unon 
her  and  her  mother."  ^  She  sent  her  last 
message  to  the  king,"  says  Hume,  ^^and 
acknowledged  the  obliffations  which  she 
owed  him  in  unifbmuy  continuing  his 
endeavors  for  her  advancement."  **  E'rom 
a  private  gentlewoman,  you  have  made 
me,  first,  a  marchioness,  then  a  queen; 
and,  as  you  can  raise  me  no  higher  in 
this  world,  you  are  now  sending  me  to  be 
a  saint  in  heaven." 

BojLiNOBROKE,  Hcury  St  John,  viscount, 
bom  in  1672,  at  Battersea,  near  London, 
of  an  ancient  &mil^,  the  members  of 
which  had  distingui^ed  themselves  in 
military  and  civil  offices,  received  an  edu- 
cation adapted  to  his  rank,  and  completed 
his  studies  at  Oxford,  where  he  eaity  ex- 
hibited uncommon  talents,  and  attracted 
general  attention.  On  entering  the  world, 
e  displayed  a  rare  union  of  bnlliant  parts 
and  elegance  of  manners,  with  beauty  of 
person,  dignity  and  affiibility,  and  such 
niscinating  eloquence,  that,  according  to 
the  unanimous  testimony  of  his  contem- 
poraries, nobody  could  resist  him.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  passions  of  his  youth  oppos* 
ed  the  developement  of  his  talents ;  and, 
in  his  23d  year,  he  was  distinguished  prin- 
cipally as  an  accomplished  libertine.  His 
parents,  supposing  that  marriage  would 
nave  a  salutary  influence  upon  him,  pro* 
posed  to  him  a  lady,  the  heiress  of  a  mil- 
lion, who  united  with  a  charming  figure  a 
cultivated  mind  and  noble  birth.  But  the 
young  couple  had  lived  but  a  short  time 
together,  when  irreconcilable  disputes 
arose  between  them,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  separated  for  ever.  Another 
plan  was  adopted  to  give  a  better  direction 
to  the  impetuous  character  of  B.  By  the 
influence  of  bis  father,  he  obtained  a  seat 
in  the  house  of  commons.  Here  his  elo- 
quence, his  acuteness,  and  the  strength  of 
his  judgment,  attracted  universal  attention. 
His  fonner  idleness  was  changed  at  once 
into  the  most  incessant  activity.  In  1704, 
he  was  made  secretary  of  war,  and  came 
into  immediate  connexion  with  the  duke 
of  Marlborough,  whose  talents  he  discern- 
ed, and  whose  enterprises  he  supported 
with  all  his  influence.  When,  however, 
the  whigs  gained  the  ascendency,  B.  gave 
in  his  resignation.  Now  followed,  as  he 
said  himself!  the  two  most  active  years  of 
his  life,  in  which  he  devoted  himself  to 
study,  but  by  no  means  neglected  publio 
affiiirs.  He  continued  to  maintain  a  con- 
stant intercourse  with  the  queen,  who 
preferred  him  to  her  other  counselloni 
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The  whig  ministiy  was  oterthrown,  to 
the  astonishinent  of  ail  Europe ;  and  B. 
received  the  department  of  foreifli  affidrs, 
in  which  post  he  concluded  the  peace 
of  Utrecht,  of  which  he  was  always 
proud,  and  which  gained  him  general 
admiration.  In  concluding  this  peace, 
every  thing  was  unfitvorable  to  him — the 
whigs,  the  peers,  the  bank,  the  East  India 
socie^,  Marlborough,  Eugene,  the  empe- 
ror, Holland,  the  jealousy  of  all  the  Euro- 
pean powers,  the  wealoiess  of  his  own 
queen,  the  irresolution,  imprudence,  and 
even  the  envy  of  his  colleagues.  B.  after- 
wards became  a  prey  to  the  impetuosity 
of  his  passions,  and  exhibited  a  versatility 
of  conduct  that  has  rendered  his  loyalty, 
his  patriodsm  and  his  whole  character 
Busr-rcted.  The  coUinon  of  Che  whigs 
and  tones  produced  such  a  general  excite- 
ment, that  Uie  ministers  were  attacked, 
the  peace  was  decried  as  disastrous,  and 
the  Protestant  succession  was  declared  in 
danger.  At  this  moment,  a  fttal  conten- 
tion broke  out  between  the  lord  high 
treasurer  (the  earl  of  Oxford)  and  fi., 
immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace.  Swift,  the  ftiend  of  both,  but  par- 
ticularly intimate  with  the  lord  hi^h  treas- 
urer, accused  B.  of  having  principally 
contributed  to  the  ruin  of  their  party,  m 
this  as  it  may,  queen  Anne,  provoked  to 
the  utmost  by  Oxford,  dismissed  him  four 
days  before  her  death,  and  made  B.  prime 
minister.  But  the  death  of  Anne  changed 
the  whole  scene.  Gksorge  I  of  Hanover 
ascended  the  throne,  and  the  whigs  tri- 
umphed more  completely  than  ever.  B., 
who  could  not  impose  on  the  Hanoverian 
court  by  his  plausible  pretences,  and  who 
vras  as  much  envied  as  he  was  hated,  was 
dismissed  by  king  George,  while  yet  in 
Germany,  and  fled  to  tVimce,  upon  leam- 
mf  that  the  opposite  party  intended  to 
bring  him  to  the  scaffold.  James  III,  the 
PrdendgTi  as  he  was  called,  invited  him  to 
Lorraine,  and  made  him  his  secretary  of 
state.  But,  when  Louis  XIV  died,  R 
lost  all  hope  of  the  success  of  the  Pretend- 
er, and  repented  of  having  entered  into  so 
close  a  connexion  with  him.  Whatever 
the  feelings  and  plans  of  B.  may  have 
been,  his  intentions,  with  regard  to  James 
III,  were  doubtless  honest.  Nevertheless, 
the  latter  deprived  him  of  his  dignity,  and 
transferred  it  to  the  duke  of  Ormond. 
Thus  it  was  the  strange  ftite  of  B.  to  be 
charged  with  treachery,  both  by  the  king 
and  me  Pretender.  Offers  were  made  to 
him  by  king  George,  on  condition  of  his 
revealing  me  secrets  of  the  Pretender. 
This  proposal  he  at  first  declined,  but 


aflerwards  yielded  so  ftr  as  to  promiBe  a 
decisive  blow  against  the  cause  of  the 
Pretender,  on  condition  of  the  total  obliv- 
ion of  what  had  abeady  passed,  and  of  an 
entire  confidence  for  the  future.  Wal- 
pole,  however,  was  afraid  of  B.'s  influence 
m  parikjnent,  and  opposed  his  recall.  B., 
in  order  to  forget  his  situation,  applied 
himself  to  writing  philosophical  consola- 
tions after  the  manner  of  Seneca,  but 
soon  found  sweeter  ones  in  his  marriage 
with  a  rich  and  amiable  lady,  niece  of 
madame  de  Maintenon.  In  1723,  the  par- 
liament, which  had  been  so  hostile  to  B., 
was  at  length  dissolved,  and  he  was  per- 
mitted to  return  to  England.  His  estate^ 
however,  were  not  restored  until  two 
years  after,  by  a  particular  act  of  parlia- 
ment On  his  return,  he  lived  at  first 
retired  in  the  country,  maintaining,  how- 
ever, a  correspondence  with  Swift  and 
Pope.  But  no  sooner  vras  the  voice  of 
opposition  heard  in  parliament,  than  he 
hastened  to  London,  and,  as  the  restora- 
tion of  his  seat  in  the  house  of  lords  was 
still  denied  him,  attacked  the  ministry 
during  eight  years,  in  the  journals  or  in 
pamphlets,  with  great  success.  He  drew 
upon  himself  powerfol  enemies,  against 
whom  he  directed  his  Treatise  on  Parties, 
which  is  considered  as  his  masterpiece. 
•  He  then  returned  to  France,  with  the  in- 
tention, as  even  Swift  supposed,  of  throw- 
ing himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Pretend- 
erB  party,  against  which  charge  Pope 
defended  him,  and  declared  that  he  had 
himself  advised  his  noble  fiiend  to  leave 
an  ungrateful  country,  by  which  he  was 
suspected  and  persecuted.  In  France,  B. 
wrote,  1735,  his  Letters  upon  History, 
which  are  admired  even  at  the  present 
day,  but  in  which  the  individual  charainer 
of  the  author  appears  to  the  exclusio.i  of 
general  views,  and  which  were  blamed,  in 
particular,  for  attacking  revealed  religion, 
which  he  had  once  warmly  defended.  In 
17^,  in  the  midst  of  his  contest  with 
Walpole,  he  had  suggested  to  Pope  his 
Essay  on  Man,  assisted  him  in  the  com- 
position, and  sullied  bun  with  the  most 
miportant  materials.  His  feelings  finally 
carried  him  back  to  his  countxy,  where 
he  wrote,  1738,  his  Idea  of  a  Patriot 
King,  under  the  ejes  of  the  heir  apparent. 
He  died  in  1751,  m  his  80th  year;  after  a 
long  and  dreadfid  disease,  during  which 
he  composed  Considerations  on  the  State 
of  the  Nation.  He  bequeathed  his  manu- 
scripts to  the  Scotch  poet  Mallet,  who 
publi^ed  them  in  1753;  but  scarcely  had 
they  appeared,  when  a  general  cnr  was 
raised  against  them,  on  account  oi  their 
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remlhmg  attadcs  oo  Cfartetiaiiitf.  They 
were  presented  by  the  graad  jafy  of 
WestminMer  as  subversive  of  religion, 

govenmient  and  morality.  B.  vrtis  capa- 
le  of  inspiring  the  wannest  friendship 
and  the  barest  enmity.  He  was  accitt- 
ed  of  immoderate  ainbitio3i,and  of  a  proud, 
passionate,  envious  and  implacable  tem^ 
per.  His  memoirs  are  useftil,  as  iUustrat- 
mg  English  history  during  the  first  quai^ 
ter  of  the  18th  century. 

BoLiVAa,  Simon,  the  great  militiary 
captain  of  South  America^  and  the  most 
prominent  individual  yet  produced  by  the 
revolution  in  the  late  Spanish  colonies, 
was  bom  in  the  city  of  Caracca^  July  34, 
1783.  His  fttfaer  was  don  Juan  Vicente 
Bolivar-  y  Ponte,  ttid  his  mother,  dona 
Maria  Concepcion  Palados  y  Sojo,  both 
of  noble  ana  distinguished  families  in 
Venezuela.  After  acquiring  the  first  ele- 
ments of  a  fiberal  education  at  home,  B. 
repaired  to  Europe,  in  pursuit  of  more 
extended  means  of  ffaining  knowledge^ 
visiting  Havana  and  Mexico  on  his  way. 
He  completed  his  studies  in  Madrid,  and 
then  spent  some  time  in  travelling,  chiefly 
ni  the  south  of  Europe.  He  was  particu-- 
larly  attracted  to  the  capital  of  France, 
where  he  vras  an  eye-wimess  of  some  of 
the  later  events  of  the  revolution^  and 
there,  probably,  conceived  the  idea  of 
liberating  his  country  fh>m  the  tyrttmy 
of  Spam.  Returning  to  Madrid,  he  mar-^ 
ried  the  daughter  of  don  N.  Toro,  uncle 
of  the  marquis  of  Toro,  in  Caraccas,  and 
embarked  with  her  for  America,  intend* 
ing  to  dedicate  himself,  for  a  while,  to 
domestic  life  and  the  superintendence  of 
his  large  estate.  But  the  premature  and 
sudden  death  of  his  wife,  who  fell  a  vic- 
tim to  the  yellow  fever,  dispelled  his  vis- 
ions of  domestic  happiness ;  and  he  again 
visited  Europe  as  a  relief  to  his  sorrow 
for  her  loss.  On  his  return  home,  be 
passed  throu^  the  U.  States;  and  the 
lesson  of  liberty  vras  not  without  its  finits ; 
for,  on  his  arrival  in  Venezuela,  he  em- 
barked in  the  plans  and  intrigues  of  the 
patriots,  and  pledged  himself  to  the  cause 
of  independence.  Being  one  of  the  chief 
promoters  of  the  movement  in  Caraccas 
of  April  19, 1810,  which  is  considered  as 
the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  he  re- 
ceived a  colonel^  commission  from  the 
supreme  junta  then  established,  and  was 
associated  with  don  Luis  Lopez  Mendez, 
for  the  purpose  of  communicating  intelli* 
gence  of  the  change  of  government  to 
Great  Britain.  He  took  pwirt  in  the  first 
military  operations  of  the  Venezuelan 
patriots  ofrer  the  declaration  of  indep^i* 
vo£.  II.  15 


dence,  July  $,  1811,  serving  und^r  Mi- 
randa in  an  eicpedition  against  a  body  of 
persons  in  Valencia,  who  ftus  eariy  took 
a  stand  opposed  to  tile  revohidon.  After 
the  earthquake  of  March,  1812,  the  war  was 
commenced  in  earnest  by  the  advance  of 
Monteverde  tvtcb  the  Spanish  troops ;  and 
the  command  of  the  important  post  of 
Puerto  CabeUo  was  intrusted  to  B.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  l^anish  prisoners  in 
the  castle  of  San  Felipe,  which  com- 
manded the  town,  corrupted  one  of  the 
patriot  iyftccKf  and  obtained  possession 
of  the  castle ;  so  Aat  B.  was  compelled  to 
evacuate  the  place,  fhis  mishap  con- 
tributed greatly  to  produce  the  submission 
of  Miranda,  which  left  Venezuela  in  the 
fuil  control  of  Monteverde.  Many  of 
those  persons,  who  were  deeply  commit- 
ted in  the  revolution,  now  sought  to  leave 
their  country ;  and  B.  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a  passport  and  escaping  to  Cura- 
tjoa.  Unable,  however,  to  remain  a  cold 
spectator  of  the  events  occutring  on  the 
continent,  he  repaired  to  Carthagena,  in 
SeptomJ'cr,  1813,  and,  vrith  other  e-ni- 
graiits  Grom  Caraccas,  entered  into  the 
service  of  the  patriots  of  New  Grenada. 
They  ga^e  him  the  command  in  the 
small  t«wn  of  Bafanca,  nominally  under 
the  orders  of  Labatut,  the  repubtican  gov- 
ernor of  Santa  Marta ;  but  B.  could  not 
be  content  with  the  obscure  part  which 
must  have  fallen  to  him  had  he  remained 
ait  Baranca.  Instead  of  this,  he  under- 
took an  expedition  against  Tenerifie,  a 
town  higher  up  on  the  river  Magdalena, 
occupied  by  the  Spaniards,  captured  it 
and,  gathering  forces  on  the  way,  he 
proceeded,  on  bis  own  responabihty,  to 
Mompox,  driving  the  Spaniards  before 
him  from  all  their  posts  in  the  Up])er 
Magdalena,  and  finally  entering  the  ci^ 
of  Ocaiia  in  triumph,  amid  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  inhabitants,  whom  he  deliv- 
ered. These  happv  and  successful  move- 
ments now  tumedf  the  public  attention 
upon  him ;  and  he  was  invited  to  march 
upon  Cucuti^  and  attempt  to  expel  the 
Spanish  division  commanded  by  Correa. 
This  operation,  also,  he  achieved,  without 
any  loss,  by  the  celerity  and  skUl  of  his 
movements,  and  now  conceived  the 
great  and  bold  proiect  of  invading  Vene- 
zuela vrith  his  little  army,  and  denvering 
it  from  the  powerful  forces  under  Monte- 
verde. The  congTMs  of  New  Grenada 
gratified  him  in  this  respect,  and  gave 
him  a  commission  of  brigadier ;  but 
many  obstacles  were  throvra  in  his  way 
by  colonel  Manuel  Castillo,  commandant- 
general,  under  the  congress,  in  the  prov^ 
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Ince  of  Pamplona^  which  led  to  an  imc- 
oncilable  di^rence  between  them.  At 
ieneth,  having  oyercome  a  multitude  of 
difSculties  which  retarded  his  advance, 
and  diiyen  Coirea  from  the  vallevs  of 
Cucut&,  he  commenced  his  march  for 
Venezuela,  with  a  small  force  of  but  little 
more  than  500  men,  but  accompanied  by 
excellent  officers,  some  of  whom  after- 
wards acquired  great  celebrilr,  such  as 
Rivas,  Jirardot,  Urdaneta  and  d'Eluyar^ — 
Heedless  of  the  accusations  of  rawness 
lavished  on  his  enterprise,  B.  plunged  into, 
the  province  of  Merida.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  provincial  capital  rose  upon  the 
Spaniaids  on  learning  the  news  of  his 
approach.  He  hastily  reestablished  the 
republican  authorities  there,  while  his 
van-guard  was  proceeding  upon  Trujillo, 
under  Jirardot  A  single  engagement 
took  place  in  Carache,  where  Jirardot 
defeated  a  strong  corps  of  royalists  under 
Cauas,  after  which  the  provinces  of  Me- 
rida and  Trujillo  remamed  wholly  free 
from  the  Spaniards.  B.  had  detached 
from  his  troops  a  small  body  under 
colonel  Briceno  for  the  occuimtivi  of 
Varinas.  Briceno  was  defeated  ;  and, 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Siianiards, 
was  shot  in  cold  blood,  with  17  of  his 
companions,  and  many  of  the  priirlots  of 
Varinas,  by  the  Spanish  commandant 
Fiscar.  Meanwhile,  B.  obtained  authen- 
tic intelligence  of  the  horrid  and  shame- 
less cruelties  and  oppressions  every  where 
perpetrated  in  Venezuela  by  Monteverde 
and  his  subordinate  officers,  analogous  to 
the  butcheries  of  Fiscar.  Exasperated  by 
the  knowledge  of  these  events,  he  issued 
the  famous  decree  of  guerra  &  muerte^ 
condemning  to  death  all   the    Spanish 

Prisoners  i/imo  might  fall  into  his  hands, 
(ut  he  is  not  of  a  cruel  or  sangumaiy 
temper;  and  this  decree  seems  to  have 
been  intended  rather  to  intimidate  the 
royalists  than  literally  to  be  put  in  execu- 
cion.  His  army  increasing  daily,  he  sep- 
arated it  into  two  divisions,  committing 
one  of  them  to  the  charge  of  Rivas,  and 
both  rapidly  advanced  upon  Caraccas 
through  the  provinces  of  Trujillo  and 
Varinas.  Several  engagements  ensued, 
in  which  the  patriots  were  successful; 
and,  at  length,  the  decisive  victory  of 
Lastoguanes,  in  which  the  ftower  of 
Monteverde's  troops  were  completely  de- 
feated, left  open  the  road  to  Caraccas. 
Monteverde  shut  himself  up  in  Puerto 
Cabello,  and  B.  lost  no  time  in  marching 
upon  the  capital,  which  was  evacuated 
by  the  Spaniards  without  a  struggle,  and 
entered  m  triumph  by  B.,  Aug.  4,  1813. 


Meantime,  Marino  had  effiscted  the  fiber* 
ation  of  the  eastern  provinces  of  Venezu- 
ela, of  which  the  patriots  had  regained 
entire  possession,  excepting  onl^  the  foi^ 
tr^ss  or  Puerto  Cabello. — ^At  this  period, 
the  whole  authority  in  Venezuela  centred 
in  B.,  as  the  commander  of  the  Hberating 
army,  and  the  oppressions  of  some  of  hi6 
subordinate  officers  excited  loud  com- 
plaints. Nevertheless,  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  having  the  resources  of  the 
country,  at  such  an  emergency,  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  individual,  it  was  re- 
solved, in  a  convention  of  the  principal 
civil  and  military  officers,  assembled  at 
Caraccas,  Jan.  2, 1814,  to  confirm  the  dic- 
tatorial powers  which  circumstances  had 
already  thrown  upon  B.  A  desperate 
contest  now  ensued  between  the  royalist 
and  patriot  parties  and  forces;  and  to 
narrate  the  part  which  B.  took  therein, 
would  be  to  relate  the  histoiy  of  the  war. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  afler  various  vicis- 
situdes of  fortune,  B.  was  beaten  by 
Boves,  in  a  battle  fought  in  the  plains  of 
La  Puerta,  near  Cura,  and  compelled  to 
embark  for  Cumana,  with  the  shattered 
renmant  of  his  forces ;  so  that  Caraccas 
was  retaken  by  tha  Spaniards  in  July, 
1814,  and,  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  royalists  were  agiun  undisputed  mas- 
ters of  Venezuela.  Once  more,  therefore, 
B.  appeared  in  Carthaj^ena  as  a  fugitive, 
and  proceeded  to  Tunja,  where  the  con- 
gress of  New  Grenada  was  sitting,  to  give 
an  account  of  his  brilliant,  but,  in  the  re- 
sult, disastrous  expedition.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  misfortunes,  and  the  efforts  of  his 
personal  enemies,  he  was  treated  with 
great  consideration,  and  received  the  ap- 
plause merited  by  one  who  had  needed 
only  resources  proportionate  to  his  tal- 
ents to  have  accomplished  the  permanent 
deliverance  of  bis  country- — ^When  B. 
arrived  at  Tunja,  the  congress  was  or- 
ganizing an  expedition  against  the  city 
of  Bogota,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling 
the  province  of  Cundinamarca  to  accede 
to  the  general  union  of  the  provinces  of 
New  Canada,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the 
collifflon  which  divided  the  means  and 
crippled  the  exertions  of  the  republicans. 
Every  conciliatory  measure  having  failed 
to  enect  a  union  of  the  provinces,  the 
government  had  recourse  to  arms.  B 
was  intrusted  with  the  delicate  task  of 
commanding  the  forces  of  the  union  upon 
this  occasion,  and  marched  against  Santa 
F^  early  in  December,  1814,  at  the  head 
of  nearly  2000  troops.  He  invested  the 
city,  drove  in  the  outposts,  obtained  po»* 
session  of  the  suburbs  by  storm,  and  wa? 
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{irepariDg  to  assault  the  great  square, 
where  the  dictator  Alvarez  and  the  troops 
of  Cundinamarca  were  posted,  when  toe 
latter  capitulated,  December  12,  and  be- 
came suDJect,  thenceforth,  to  the  general 
government  of  New  Grenada,  which  was 
peaceably  transferred  to  Bogota.  The  con- 
gress passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  B.  for 
the  vrisdom  and  courage  with  which  he 
bad  directed  the  campaign,  and  brought 
It  so  speedily  to  a  happy  termination; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  themselves 
expressed  their  approbation  of  his  person- 
al conduct — Previous  to  this  time,  Santa 
Marta  had  fidlen  into  the  possession  of 
the  royalists,  in  consequence  of  the  inca- 
pacity of  Labatut ;  and  the  general  gov- 
ernment justly  appreciated  the  impor- 
tance of  regaining  it  B.  was  accordingly 
employed  upon  this  service,  and  was  to 
receive  the  necessaiy  munitions  of  war 
from  the  citadel  of  Carthagena ;  but  the 
rivalry  and  jealousy  of  the  military  com- 
mandant Castillo,  the  origin  of  winch  we 
have  already  explained,  defeated  all  his 
plans.  Indicant  at  Castillo's  conduct 
m  refiuing  hun  the  requisite  supplies,  B., 
after  the  season  for  acting  against  Santa 
Marta  to  advantage  had  oeen  wasted  in 
ruinous  delays,  invested  Carthagena  vrith 
his  troops,  hoping  to  intimidate  Castillo 
into  submission,  or,  if  not,  to  reduce  him 
to  reason  by  force.  But,  in  the  midst  of 
these  wretched  dissensions,  wherein  both 
parties  listened  too  much  to  resentment, 
H orillo  arrived  at  the  isle  of  Margarita 
with  an  overwhelming  force  from  Spain ; 
and  B.,  aware  that  all  forther  views  upon 
Santa  Marta  were  hopeless,  threw  up  his 
command,  and,  finding  that  he  coula  not 
be  usefully  employed  at  Carthagena,  em- 
barked for  Jamaica,  in  May,  1815,  to  wait 
for  better  times.  He  remained  in  Kings- 
ton most  of  the  year,  whilst  Morillo  was 
reducing  Carthagena,  and  overrunning 
New  Grenada.  During  his  residence 
there,  a  hireling  Spaniard  made  an  at- 
tempt upon  his  lif^  and  would  have  as- 
aasnnated  him,  if  it  had  not  happened 
that  another  person  occupied  ll.'s  bed 
at  the  time,  who  was  stabbed  to  the  heart 
— From  Kingston,  B.  repaufed  to  Aux 
Cayes,  in  the  island  of  Hayti,  and,  assisted 
by  private  individuals,  and  with  a  small 
force  furnished  by  Petion,  formed  an  ex- 
pedition, in  conjunction  vrith  commodore 
brion,  to  join  Arismendi,  who  had  raised 
the  standard  of  independence  anew  in 
the  isle  of  Margarita.  He  arrived  in  safe- 
ty at  Margarita  in  May,  1816,  and,  sailing 
thence,  huided  on  the-  main  land  near 
Cumana,  but,  in  a  few  months,  was  en- 


countered by  the  Spaniaitis  under  Mo- 
rales at  Ocumare,  and  compelled  to  le- 
embark.  Nothing  disheartened  by  this 
foilure,  he  obtained  reinforcements  at 
Aux  Cayes,  and,  in  December,  1816,  land- 
ed once  more  in  Margarita.  There  he 
issued  a  proclamation  convoking  the 
representatives  of  Venezuela  in  a  general 
conpeas;  and  fi!om  thence  passed  over 
to  &rcelona,  where  he  oiganized  a  pro- 
viaonal  government,  and  gathered  forces 
to  resist  Morillo,  who  was  approaching 
with  a  powerful  division.  They  encoun- 
tered each  other  on  the  16th,  17th  and 
18th  of  FebruaiT,  in  a  desperate  conflict, 
which  ended  in  B.'8  obtaining  the  victory. 
Morillo  retreated  in  disoraer,  and  was 
met  and  defeated  anew  by  general  Paez, 
with  his  irresistible  LUmeros.  B.,  being 
now  recognised  as  supreme  chie^  pro- 
ceeded in  his  career  of  victory,  and,  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  year  1817,  had  fixed 
his  head-quarters  at  Angostura.  The 
sanguinary  battles  of  this  period,  in  the 
most  important  of  which  he  was  engaged 
in  person,  belong  rather  to  the  histoiy  of 
Colombia  (q.  v.)  than  to  B.'s  own  lifo. 
He  found  time,  however,  to  preside  at 
the  opening  of  the  congress  of  Angostu- 
ra, February  15th,  1819,  and  to  submit  a 
long  and  elaborate  exposition  of  his  views 
of  government  He  also  surrendered  his 
auUiority  into  the  hands  of  the  congress, 
which  required  him  to  resume  it,  and  to 
retain  it  until  the  independence  of  his 
country  should  be  fully  achieved.  B. 
soon  reorganized  his  forces,  and  set  out 
fi:om  Angostura,  with  the  purpose  of  cross- 
ing the  Cordilleras,  and  efiectinff  a  junc- 
tion with  general  Santander,  vriio  com- 
manded the  republican  forces  in  New 
Grenada,  so  that  the  united  arms  of  the 
two  republics  might  act  vrith  the  greater 
efiiciency.  He  succeeded,  in  July,  1819, 
in  reaching  Tunja,  which  city  he  entered 
after  a  battle  on  the  neighboring^  heights, 
and,  on  the  7th  of  August,  gained  the 
great  and  splendid  victory  of  BojaciL 
which  gave  him  immediate  possession  of 
Santa  F6  and  all  New  Grenada.  The 
viceroy  Samano  fled  precipitately  before 
him;  and  he  was  enthusiastically  wel- 
comed in  Santa  F^  as  a  deliverer,  ap- 
pointed prendent  and  captain-general  of 
the  repubhc,  and  enabled  by  the  new  re- 
sources of  men,  money  and  munitions  of 
war,  which  he  found  there,  to  prepare  for 
returning  into  Venezuela  with  an  army 
sufficient  to  ensure  the  complete  expul- 
sion of  the  Spaniards. — ^B.'s  entry  into 
Angostura,  after  his  glorious  campaign  in 
New  Grenada,  was  a  peculiarly  gratify - 
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iBgf  and  ofiectktf  spectacle*  Its  whole 
population  hafledhim  as  the  liberator  and 
fatner  of  his  country.  He  embraced  the 
fiivorebie  moment  to  obtain  the  ilmda^ 
mental  law  of  December  17th,  1819,  by 
which  the  republics  of  Venezuela  and 
New  Grenada  were  to  be  tbenceibrth 
united  in  a  aingte  state,  mider  the  presi- 
dency of  B.,  and  by  the  title  of  the  r^pub' 
Uc  ofCoUnMcL  Meanwhile,  the  seitt  of 
ffovemment  was  transferred  proviflional- 
ij  to  Rosario  de  Gucuta ;  and  B.  again 
took  the  field,  at  the  head  of  the  most 
formidable  army  that  had  been  assembled 
by  the  independents.  After  a  series  of 
memorable  advantiwes  over  the  Span- 
iards, an  annistice  of  six  months  was  ne- 
gotiated at  Trujillo,  between  B.  and  Mo- 
rillo,  and   subscribed   Noyember   25th, 

1820.  Morillo  soon  dterwards  returned 
to  Spain,  leaving  La  Torre  in  command. 
At  the  termination  of  the  armistice,  B. 
made  a  great  effort  to  finish  the  war  by 
a  decisive  blow,  and  attained  his  object 
by  vanquishing  La  Torre,  in  the  famous 
battle  of  Carabobo,  leaving  to  the  Sjpan- 
iards  onl^r  the  broken  fino^^ents  or  an 
army,  wluch  took  refuge  m  Puerto  Ca- 
hello,  and  there,  after  a  protracted  and 
obstinate  struggle  of  more  than  two  years, 
surrendered  to  general  Paez. — ^The  battle 
of  Carabobo  may  be  regarded  as  havine 
pot  an  end  to  the  war  in  Venezuela.  £ 
entered  Caiaccas,  June  39th,  1830,  having 
now,  for  the  third  time,  rescued  his  na- 
tive city  fix>m  its  oppressors,  and  Was  re- 
ceived with  transports  of  joy.  By  the 
close  of  the  year,  the  Spaniards  were 
driven  fifom  eveiy  part  of  the  country,  ex- 
cept Puerto  Oabelio  and  Quito ;  and  the 
time  was  deemed  auspicious  for  establish- 
ing permanent  political  institutions  in 
Colombia.  The  present  constitution  was 
completed   and   adopted   August   30th, 

1821,  and  B.  was  elected  the  first  con- 
stitutional president,  with  general  San- 
tander  for  vice-president  liaving  thus 
achieved  the  independence  of  his  own 
country,  B.  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  hberatiog  army  destined  to  expel  the 
Spaniards  from  Quito  and  Peru.  The 
&t6  of  Quito  was  decided  by  the  battle 
of  Pichincha,  fought  in  June,  1822,  and 
gained  l^  the  talents  and  prowess  of 
Sucre.  Aware  that  the  souuiem  prov- 
inces of  Colombia  could  never  be  secure 
while  Peru  remained  subject  to  Spain, 
and  anxioos  to  extend  the  blessings  of 
independence  to  all  America,  B.  resolved 
to  march  upon  Lima,  and  assist  the  Peru- 
viana. The  royalists,  not  being  prepared 
t«  meet  him,  evacuated  Lima  at  his  ap- 


proach ;  and  B.,  entering  the  capital  amid 
the  acclamations  of  the  people,  was  in- 
vested with  supreme  power  as  dictator 
and  authorized  to  call  mto  action  all  the 
resources  of  ^e  country  for  its  liberadon. 
But,  opposed  and  denounced  bv  some 
of  the  ftKstions  whi<^  distracted  rem,  he 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
turning to  Trujillo,  in  Northern  Peru,  leav- 
ing lima  to  be  retaken  by  the  Spaniards 
under  Canterac. — ^At  length,  in  June,  1824, 
the  19)eiating  army  was  completely  or- 
ganized, and  soon  afl^,  taking  the  field, 
routed  the  vanguard  of  the  enemy.  B^ 
was  anxious  for  the  oi^)04rtunity  of  a 
decisive  engaeement,  and,  in  foct,  soon 
obtained  a  briSiant  victory,  August  6,  on 
the  plains  of  Junin.  Leaving  Sucre  to 
follow  the  rovalists  in  th^  retreat  into 
Upper  Peru,  he  repaired  to  Lima,  to  or- 
ganize the  government;  and,  during  his 
absence  fix>m  the  army,  Sucre  gained 
the  splendid  victoiy  of  Ayacucho.  Noth- 
ing was  now  held  by  the  Spaniards  in 
Peru  but  the  castles  of  Callao;  which 
Rodil  maintained  for  upwards  of  a  year, 
B.  employing  all  the  resources  of^  the 
government  ror  their  reduction,  until  Jan- 
uary, 1826.  In  June,  1825,  B.  visited 
Upper  Peru,  which  detached  itself  fi^m 
the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
was  formed  into  a  new  republic,  named 
Bolivia^  in  honor  of  the  liberator.  The 
membeis  of  the  congress  of  the  new  re- 
public, assembled  in  August,  1825^  seem- 
ed to  vie  with  one  an^er  in  extrava- 
gant resolutions,  testifying  theur  gratitude 
to  B.  and  Sucre.  The  rormer  was  de- 
clared perpetual  protector  of  the  republic, 
and  requested  to  prepare  for  it  a  consti- 
tution of  goverament.  Returning  to  Lima, 
he  occupied  himself  in  performing  this 
task. — We  touch  now  upon  a  period 
when  B.  appears  in  a  new  aspect  Hith- 
erto, we  have  traced  his  military  career, 
at  first  uncertain,  and  abounding  in  great 
reverses,  but  at  length  splendidly  success- 
ful. His  remarkable  fertility  in  resources, 
his   courage,  conduct,  and   preeminent 

genius  for  the  art  of  war,  are  all  undenia- 
le,  and  are  proved  not  less  by  his  brilliant 
success,  than  by  the  testimony  of  all  the 
most  competent  judges.  But  he  now 
comes  before  us  in  the  capacity  of  a  law- 

S'ver ;  and  imputations  on  the  purity  of 
apolitical  views  arise  contemporaneous- 
ly with  his  assuming  the  delicate  task  of 
consolidating  the  governments  which  his 
military  prowess  had  created. — In  De- 
cember, 1824,  B.  issued  a  decree,  convok- 
ing a  constituent  congress  to  assemble  in 
I^a  the  ensuing  February.    This  body 
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aBSembledaectMndindif ;  but,inooii8ideia- 
don  of  the  uneetded  state  of  die  country, 
resolved  to  conttnue  the  dictatorial  pow- 
ers of  B.  another  year>  without  atleinot- 
ing  to  settle  the  government  permaDently. 
They  also  urged  on  B.  a  ^rant  of  a  million 
of  doUars,  which  he,  with  the  liberality 
of  feeling,  and  contempt  of  mercenary 
modves,  which  have  invariably  distin- 
guished him,  rejected.  Congress  soon 
adjourned,  and  B.  remained  sole  and 
absolute  governor  of  Peru.  Residing 
portly  at  lama,  and  {Mutly  at  Magdalena, 
he  directed  the  acts  of  die  government, 
and,  at  this  period,  proposed  the  cele- 
brated congress  of  Panama,  £br  the  pur- 
poee  of  establishing  a  stable  alliance 
between  all  the  independent  states  of 
America.  Havinj^  completed  his  project 
of  a  constitution  «>r  Bohvia,  he  presented 
it  to  the  congress  of  that  state,  with  an  ad- 
dress, dated  May  25th,  1826,  wherein  he 
sc^mnly  recorded  his  opinions  of  the 
ionn  of  government  required  by  the  new 
republics  of  the  south.  Of  this  famous 
eode,  an  account  will  be  found  in  the 
articie  BMna.  Itisenougfa  to  state  here, 
that,  among  other  features  which  alarmed 
die  friends  of  Hberty,the  most  excepdon- 
able  was  a  proviaian  lor  lodging  the  ezec- 
udve  authority  in  the  hands  of  a  president 
ibr  life,  without  req>onsibility,  and  with 
power  to  nominate  his  successor.  When 
the  nature  of  this  consdtudon  became 
generally  known  in  South  America,  it 
excited  the  liveliest  apprehenmons,  es- 
pecially among  the  republicans  of  Bue- 
nos Avres  ami  Chile,  who  feared,  or 
pretended  to  fear,  an  invasion  fix>m  B. ; 
and  not  less  in  Peru,  where  he  began  to 
be  accused  of  a  design  to  unite  perma- 
nently Colombia,  Peru  and  BoUvia,and 
to  make  himself  perpetual  dictator  of  the 
sanae^ — ^These  imputations  received  coun- 
tenance, at  least,  nom  the  proceedings  of 
B.  himself  The  surrender  of  Callao,  by 
completely  fieeing  Peru  from  the  Span- 
iards, finished  the  busineBs  for  which  B., 
and  the  Colombimi  troops,  had  been 
called  into  the  country.  But  he  mani- 
fested no  intention  of  departing,  or  of  re- 
signing his  authority.  On  tlM  contrary, 
when  the  deputies  for  the  constituent 
congress  of  lo26  assembled,  they  saw  fit, 
or  were  induced,  for  (dleged  irregularities 
in  their  appointment,  and  for  odier  causes, 
to  decline  acting  in  their  legislative  ca- 
pacity. A  majority  of  the  deputies  pub- 
tidied  an  address,  in  which  they  urged 
B.  to  continue  at  the  helm  another  year, 
and,  meantime,  to  consult  the  provinces 
individually  as  to  the  form  of  govenruneiit 
15* 


which  they  might  dfidie,  and  the  person 
who  should  be  placed  at  its  head*  Ac- 
conUiigly,  circular  letters,  written  in  the 
name  of  B.  and  his  council  of  govern- 
ment, and  issued  finm  the  bureau  of  his 
minister  Pando,  were  addressed  to  the 
several  prefects  of  departments,  l$om- 
mandingthem  to  assemble  the  electoral 
colleges,  and  submit,  for  their  sanction,  a 
form  of  constitution  precisely  the  same 
with  die  Bolivian  coae,  only  adapted  to 
Peru.  This  constitution  was  adopted  bv 
die  colleges,  who  also  nominated  B. 
president  fbr  life  under  it,  with  a  una- 
nimity too  extraordinaiy  not  to  have 
been  the  result  either  of  intimidation  or 
of  management  Before  this  time,  how- 
ever, events  had  transpired  in  Colombia, 
which  demanded  the  presence  of  B.  in 
his  own  country.  During  his  absence, 
the  vice-president,  Santander,  had  ad- 
ministered the  govermnent  with  ability 
and  uprightness.  Colondila  had  been 
recognised  by  other  countries  as  an  inde- 
pen(fent  state;  its  territory  was  divided 
mto  departments,  and  its  government 
regulariy  organized.  But,  in  April,  1826, 
general  Paez,  who  commanded  in  Ven- 
ezuela, being  accused  before  the  Colom- 
bian senate  of  arbitrary  conduct  in  the 
enrolment  of  the  citizens  of  Caraccas  in 
the  militia,  refused  obedience  to  the  sum- 
mons of  the  senate,  and  placed  himself  in 
open  rebellion  to  the  national  government 
and  constitution.  Taking  advant^  of 
this  unhappy  incident,  the  disanected 
party  in  the  ancient  Venezuela,  all  those 
opposed  to  a  central  form  of  government, 
and  all  those  opposed  to  the  existing  ad- 
ministratorst  of  the  government,  united 
with  Paez ;  and  thus  die  northern  depart- 
ments becflime  virtually  separated,  for  the 
time  being,  fit>m  the  rest  of  the  republic. 
But  all  professed  a  readiness  to  submit 
their  grievances  to  the  decision  of  B.,  and 
anxiously  required  his  return  to  Colom- 
bia. While  these  movements  were  taking 
place  in  Venezuela,  professedly  with  a 
view  to  obtam  a  federal,  instead  of  a  cen- 
tral form  of  government,  various  muni- 
cipahties  in  the  southern  departments, 
formed  fix)m  what  had  been  the  presi- 
dency of  Quito,  held  public  meetings,  m 
which  they  voted  to  adopt  the  Bofivian 
code,  and  lodged  the  authority  of  dictator 
in  the  hands  of  B.  Evidence  has  been 
adduced,  shawing  that  the  latter  proceed- 
ings were  in  accordance  with  the  vrishes 
of  B*,  and  that  the  meetings  were  actual- 
ly summoned  by  the  personal  interven- 
tion of  Leocadio  Guzman,  an  emissary 
of  his»who  suggested  the  resolutioBS  they 
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diould  pass;  and  susfncioiis  have  not 
been  wanting,  that  Paez  was  either  in- 
cited, or  sustained,  by  intimations  received 
fiom  the  same  quarter.  On  these  things 
it  would  be  premature  now  to  decide. 
Certain  it  is,  Uiat,  to  all  appearance,  the 
central  departments  alone,  answering  to 
New  Grenada,  continued  fiiithful  to  the 
constitution.  These  circumstances  most 
imperiously  demanded  the  presence  of  A, 
whether  as  the  cause  and  object  of 
the  public  distractions,  or  as  the  means 
of  composing  them.  Accordingly,  he 
set  out  ^m  lima  in  September,  IdSG, 
committing  the  government  to  a  council 
of  his  own  appointment,  and  responsible 
to  him  alone,  with  general  Santa  Cruz  at 
its  head,  and  leaving  the  whole  of  the 
Colombian  auxiliary  army  in  Peru  and 
Bolivia.  B.  made  all  haste  to  reach  Bo- 
gota, which  he  entered  Nov.  14,  1826^ 
and,  assum'mg  the  extraordinary  powers 
which,  b^  the  constitution,  ibe  president 
is  authonzed  to  exercise  in  case  of  rebel- 
lion, he  remained  only  a  few  days  in  the 
capital,  and  pressed  on  to  stop  the  effusion 
of  blood  in  Venezuela.  He  went,  accom- 
panied merely  by  a  small  escort,  although 
forces  were  in  readiness  to  sustain  him  if 
requbite,  and  all  the  demonstrations  of 
insurrection  vanished  at  his  approach. 
He  reached  Puerto  Cabello  December 
31st,  and  immediately  issued  a  decree, 
dated  Jan.  1,  1S27,  giving  assurance  of 
a  general  amnesty  to  the  insuigents,  on 
their  peaceably  submitting  to  his  author- 
ity, and  engaging  to  call  a  convention  for 
the  reform  of  the  constitution.  He  had  a 
fiiendly  meeting  with  Paez,  and,  soon 
afterwards,  entered  Caraccas,  where  he 
fixed  his  head  quarters,  having  the  north- 
em  departments  under  his  immediate 
personal  authority,  and  separated  from 
the  bodv  of  the  republic,  which  pro- 
ceeded m  its  ordinary  routine.  B.  and 
Santander  had  respective^  been  reelected 
to  the  offices  of  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent, and  should  have  been  qualified  anew 
as  such  in  January,  1827.  But,  in  Feb- 
ruary, B.  addressed  a  letter  from  Carac- 
cas to  the  president  of  the  senate,  renounc- 
ing the  presidency  of  the  republic,  and 
expressing  a  determination  to  repel  the 
imputations  of  ambition  cast  upon  him,  by 
retuing  to  seclusion  upon  his  patrimonial 
estate.  Santander,  in  reply,  ur;^d  him 
to  resume  his  station  as  constitutional 
president,  convinced  that  the  troubles  and 
agitations  of  the  country,  if  they  were  not 
occasioned  by  the  intrigues  of  B.  himself^ 
mi^^t  at  any  moment  t)e  auieted  by  faja 
lending  the  authority  of  hia  name,  and 


hispenioiml  influence,  to  the  cause  of  the 
constitution.  But  diirtnist,  suspicion  and 
jealousy  of  the  conduct  and  intentions  of 
Bk  now  filled  all  the  firiends  of  republican 
institutiona  He  had  recorded  his  confes- 
sion of  political  &ith,  to  use  his  own  ex- 
pression, in  the  anti-republican  Bolivian 
code,  and  he  was  believed  to  be  anxious 
for  its  introduction  into  Colombia.  When 
lus  renunciation  of  the  prefidden<7  was 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
gress, a  portion  of  the  members  vrfed 
mat  body  to  accept  the  renunciation 
They  publicly  accused  him  of  being  in 
concert  with  Paez ;  of  having  designedly 
thrown  the  whole  nation  into  discord  and 
confiisdon,  in  order  to  create  a  false  im- 
pression of  the  necessity  of  bestowing 
upon  himself  the  dictatorship.  But  a 
majority  of  the  members  insisted  upon  lus 
retaining  the  presidency,  and  required  his 
presence  at  Bojtotk  to  take  the  constitu- 
tional oaths.  Before  he  came,  however, 
they  had  passed  a  decree  of  general  am- 
nesty ;  a  decree  for  assembling  a  national 
convention  at  Ocaiia,and  a  decree  for  re- 
establiahinff  constitutional  order  through- 
out Colombia.  His  arrival  was  hastened 
by  unexpected  events,  touching  him  per- 
sonally, which  had  occurred  in  Peru  end 
the  southern  departments.  Not  long  after 
his  departure  from  Lima,  the  returns  of 
the  electoral  colleges  were  received  by 
the  council  of  government,  by  which  the 
Bolivian  code  was  pronounced  to  be  the 
constitution  of  Peru,  and  B.  the  president 
for  life.  The  constitution  was  accoivi- 
ingly  promulgated  officially,  and  was 
sworn  to,  by  tihepublic  functionaries  in 
Lima,  Dec  9, 1826,  the  anniversary  of  the 
victory  of  Ayacucbo.  At  this  time,  the 
Colombian  auxiliary  army  in  Peru,  was 
cantoned  in  three  divisions ;  one  stationed 
in  Upper  Peru,  and  two  in  Lower  Peru ; 
one  or  these  at  Arequipa,  and  one  in  Lima. 
This  third  division  consisted  of  veteran 
companions  of  B.'s  triumphs,  and  was 
commanded  by  his  personal  friends,  gen- 
erals Lara  and  Sands.  Notwithstanding 
the  attachment  of  these  troops  to  B.,  they 
had  lately  been  growing  distrustful  of  his 
designs;  and,  although  they  did  not  feel 
disposed,  it  would  seem,  to  thwart  his 
views  upon  Peru,  they  took  fire  immedi- 
ately when  they  saw  cause  to  believe  that 
he  had  similar  views  upon  their  own  na- 
tive Colombia.  The  consequence  was, 
diat,  in  the  short  space  of  six  weeks  afler 
the  new  constitution  was  solemnly  adopt- 
ed, they  came  forward,  and  revolutionizeu 
tiie  government  of  Peru.  So  well  were 
their  measures  taken,  that,  Jan.  26, 1827, 
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they  anesied  their  general  officers  without 
any  oonfliet  or  opposition ;  placed  them- 
selves  under  the  command  oi  Bustamantei 
one  of  their  colonels ;  and  announced  to 
the  inlutbitants  of  Lima,  that  their  sole 
object  was  to  relieve  the  Peruvians  from 
oppresnon,  and  to  return  home  to  protect 
their  own  country  against  the  alleged 
ambitious  schemes  of  B.  The  Peruvians 
immediately  abjured  the  Bolivian  code, 
deposed  B.'s  council  of  ministers,  and 
proceeded,  in  perfect  freedom,  to  organ- 
ize a  provisional  government  for  them- 
selves. Arrangements  were  speedily 
made,  after  this  bloodless  revolution  was 
effected,  to  transport  the  third  division  to 
€ruayaquil,  according  to  their  own  desh«. 
They  embalmed  at  Callao,  March  17,  and 
landed  in  the  southern  department  of  Co- 
lombia, in  April,  part  of  them  proceeding 
for  Guayaquil,  and  part  for  CuenQa  and 
Quito,  unirormly  declaring  their  object  to 
be  the  restoration  of  constitutional  order, 
in  opposition  to  any  designs  upon  the 
repuDbc  entertained  by  B.  Intelligence 
of^ these  events  reached  B.  while  he  was 
sdll  in  the  north  of  Colombia.  Rousinff 
himself  instantiy  from  his  long-continued 
ToaeMtyj  he  made  preparations  for 
marching  to  the  other  extremity  of  the 
republic,  and  reducing  the  third  division. 
But  these  troops,  findmg  the  government 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  regiuar  national 
executive,  had  peaceably  submitted  to 
general  Ovando,  who  was  sent,  by  the 
constitutional  authorities,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  the  command.  B.  meanwhile 
ngnified  his  consent  to  be  qualified  as 
president,  and  proceeded,  with  this  intent, 
to  Bogolii,  where  he  arrived  Sept  10, 
took  the  oaths  prescribed  by  the  constitu- 
tion, and  resumed  the  functions  belonging 
to  has  official  station.  To  external  appear- 
ance, therefore,  Colombia  was  restored  to 
tnmquilHty,  under  the  rule  of  her  consti- 
tutional nmgistrates.  But  the  nation  was 
divided  between  two  great  parties,  and 
anteted  to  its  centre  hj  their  opposite  views 
m  tiie  political  condition  of  the  countiy. 
B.  had  resained  the  personal  confidence 
of  the  soldiers  and  officers  of  the  third 
division,  who  expressed  the  deepest  re- 
pentance for  their  distrust  of  his  charac- 
ter, and  their  entire  devotion  to  his  inter- 
ests. But  the  republican  party,  and  the 
friends  of  the  constitution,  with  Santander 
at  their  head,  continued  to  regard  his 
ascendency  over  the  army,  and  his  politi- 
cal movements,  with  undisguised  and  not 
unfounded  apprehension,  universally  ac- 
cusing or  suspecting  him  of  a  desire  to 
anul^  the  career  of  Napoleon.    They 


looked  to  the  convention  of  Ocana,  which 
was  to  assemble  in  Mareh,  1828,  for  a 
decided  expression  of  the  will  of  the  na- 
tion in  favor  of  the  existing  republican 
forms.  The  military,  on  the  other  hand, 
did  not  conceal  their  conviction  that  a 
stronger  and  more  permanent  form  of 
government  was  necessary  for  the  public 
welfare ;  that  the  people  were  unprepared 
for  purely  repubhcan  institutions,  and  that 
K  ought  to  be  intrusted  vnth  discretionary 
power  to  administer  the  affaurs  of  Colom- 
Dia. — In  1828,  B.  assumed  the  supreme 
power  in  Colombi£^  by  a  decree,  dated 
bogota,  Aug.  27,  which  gives  him  author- 
ity to  maintain  peace  at  home,  and  to 
defend  the  country  against  foreign  inva- 
sions ;  to  have  the  command  of  the  land 
and  sea  forces ;  to  negotiate  with  foreign 
powers ;  to  make  peace  and  declare  war ; 
to  make  treaties ;  to  appoint  the  civil  and 
military  officers ;  to  pass  decrees,  and  ordi- 
nances of  eveiy  description ;  to  regulate 
the  administration  of  justice,  &c.  The 
decree  provides,  however,  that  he  is  to  be 
assisted  in  the  exercise  of  executive  pow- 
er by  the  council  of  ministers.  If  B.  is 
to  be  the  Ceesar  of  South  America,  even 
his  enemies  admit  that,  like  Ceesar,  his 
purposes  are  ultimately  good.  He  desires 
the  pure  administration  of  justice,  encour- 
ages the  arts  and  sciences,  fosters  all  the 
great  national  interests,  and,  if  he  attains 
absolute  power,  will  probably  use  it  wisely 
and  nobly.  But  it  is  premature  to  denom- 
inate him  the  Washmglon  of  the  Souths 
before  it  well  appears  whether  the  liber- 
ties of  his  countiy  are  safe  from  his  am- 
bition.— In  his  person,  B.  is  described  as 
being  of  ordinaiy  stature ;  ungraceful  in 
his  air  and  movements;  thin  and  spare, 
but  capable  of  great  endurance ;  of  an 
oMve  complexion,  with  black,  coarse  hair, 
thin  in  front ;  broad,  bushy  eye-brows  over- 
shadowing an  eye  somewhat  sunken,  but 
full  of  fire  and  expression.  His  intellect 
is  undoubtedly  of  the  hiehest  order,  and 
his  general  character  of  Uiat  ardent,  lofty 
cast,  which  civil  commotions  are  apt  to 
form,  and  which  qualifies  its  possessor  to 
ride  on  the  tempest  His  ordinary  state- 
papers  do  not  bespeak  a  very  pure  taste, 
nor  an  understanding  ever  subjected  to 
any  well-directed  cultivation,  and  are 
frequentiy  conceived  in  language  which 
even  the  lofty  idiom  of  his  vernacular 
tongue  vrill  hardly  sanction.  Being  now 
only  46  years  of  age,  he  may  have  a  long 
career  of  varied  tortune  yet  before  him, 
wherein  he  may  do  much,  either  to  fill 
the  fiiends  of  republican  institutions  with 
sorrow,  or  to  build  for  himself  a  durable 
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vaeBument  of  gloir.  (Restrepo^s  Colomr 
hoj  ycAb.  3 — 6 ;  Cdumbia,  toL  2 ;  Amer. 
An,  BigitUTf  vols.  1  and  2.)— There  has 
latelv  ap|)eared  a  work,  entitled  Memoin 
qfSmonBolwaryOndqfhisvrincipal  Gen- 
er(ds,  mlh  an  hdrodudionf  &c.,  by  general 
H.  L.  V.  Bucoudray  Holstein;  Boston, 
18^.  The  book  is  a  violent  philippic 
against  B^  and  evidently  colored  too  highly 
to  be  a  BsSe  authority.  It  does  not  be- 
come the  biographer  to  adopt  the  views 
of  a  political  partisan,  nor  to  pronounce 
a  decisive  judgment  until  the  career  of 
his  subject  is  closed. 

Bouvia;  the  name  of  a  country  in 
South  America.  It  is  bounded  N.  W. 
by  Peru,  N.  E.  and  E.  by  Brazil,  S.  by 
Buenos  Ayres  or  the  United  Provinces  of 
South  America,  and  W.  by  the  Pacific 
ocean  and  Peru.  It  is  elevated  aini  moun- 
tainous, giving  rise  to  several  large  tribu- 
taries, both  of  the  Amazon  and  La  Plata. 
It  includes  lake  Titicaoa.  It  contains  rich 
silver  mines,  of  which  those  of  Potosi, 
that  were  formerly  Y&ry  productive,  are 
the  most  celeluBted.  The  town  of  Chu- 
quisaca,  or  La  Plata,  is  the  capitaL  Some 
of  the  other  principal  towns  are  Potosi, 
Charcas,  Oropesa,  Oruro,  La  Paz  and  Co- 
chabamba.  The  population  has  been  re- 
cently estimated  at  1,000,000  or  1,200,000. 
— ^This  republic  dates  its  origin  from  the 
battle  of  Ayacucho,  fought  Dec.  9, 1824, 
in  which  ffeneral  Autonio  Jose  de  Sucre, 
at  the  head  of  the  Colombian  forces,  de- 
feated the  viceroy  La  Sema,  and  insured 
the  mdependenoe  of  the  country.  It  con- 
sists of  the  provinces  known  under  the 
Spanish  government  as  Upper  Peru^  and 
then  governed  as  a  dependency  of  the 
viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Olaneta 
maintained  a  show  of  opposition  for  a 
short  time  after  the  battle  of  Ayacucho; 
but  Sucre  quickly  drove  him  into  the 
province  of  Salta,  where  his  forces  were 
dispersed  by  the  Buenos  Ayrean  authori- 
ties in  April,  1825.  No  obstacle  now  re- 
mained to  prevent  the  organization  of  an 
independent  government.  A  congress 
assembled  at  CSiuquisaca,  in  August,  1825, 
and  resolved  to  establish  a  separate  repub- 
hc,  independent  both  of  Lower  Peru  and 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  to  be  named  Bolwia^  m 
honor  of  the  liberator  Bolivar.  Among 
other  testimonials  of  their  gratitude  to- 
wards him,  they  requested  him  to  prepare 
the  draft  of  a  constitution  for  the  republic, 
lod|ping  the  authority  of  president,  mean- 
while, in  the  hands  of  Sucre.  Bolivar 
accordingly  prepared  the  project  of  a  con- 
stitution, which  he  presetted  to  them 
May  215, 1826,  accompanied  by  tfn  addceas^ 


contamioff  his  general  Tiews  upon  tbe 
subject  of  goveniment.    By  this  code,  the 
powers  of  government  are  distributed  into 
four  sections — the  electoral,  legislative, 
executive  and  judicial.  The  electoral  body 
is  composed  of  peraons  chosen,  for  a  peri- 
od of  four  years,  by  the  citizens  at  laige, 
at  the  rate  of  one  elector  for  every  hundred 
citizens.     The  legislative  power  resides 
in  three  chambers,  the  first  of  tribunea 
the  next  of  senators,  and  the  highest  of 
censors.    The  tribunes  are  to  be  chosen 
for  a  period  of  four  years,  half  of  the 
chamber   being  renewed  every  second 
year;  and  the  senators  for  eight  years, 
half  of  their  body  beinff  renewed  every 
fourth  year.    Between  these  two  bodies, 
the  ontinaiy  duties  of  legidation  are  ap- 
portioned in  a  manner  peculiarly  artificial 
and  inconvenient,  together  with  various 
other  fimctions  of  a  judicial  and  executive 
character.    The  censors  are  for  life,  and 
their  business  is  to  watch  over  the  gov- 
ernment, to  accuse  the  executive  before 
the  senate,  to  regulate  the  press,  educa- 
tion, and  the  alts  and  sciences,  to  grant 
rewards  for  pubhc  services,  and  to  de- 
nounce the  enemies  of  the  state.    The 
executive  power  resides  in  a  president  for 
life,  a  vice-president  and  four  secretaries. 
The  president  conunands  all  the  military 
and  naval  forces,  and  exercises  the  whole 
patrona^  of  the  government,  nominating 
aU  the  civil  and  military  servants  of  the 
state,  officers  of  the  army,  navy  and  treaS' 
ury,  foreign  ministers,  and  the  vice-presi- 
dent, who  is  to  be  hk  successor:  ne  is, 
moreover,  without  any  ro^xuisibiht^  for 
the  acts  of  his  administration.    The  judi- 
cial power  is  regulated  so  as  to  secure  the 
due  administmtion  of  justice ;  and  the 
private  rights  of  individuals  are  carefiilly 
protected  by  suitable  guarantees.     This 
form  of  constitution,  it  is  evident,  would 
give  the  executive  such  preponderating 
power,  that  all  the  measures  of  govern- 
ment would,  in  fiict,  be  subject  to  his  will, 
and  he  would  be,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, the  elective  prince  of  a  monarehy, 
limited  in  tbeoiy,  out  absolute  in  opem- 
tion.     This  code  was  presented  to  the 
constituent  congress  of  Bolivia,  which 
assembled  at  Chuquisaca,  in  May,  1896, 
and  by  that  body  adopted  as  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  repiwtic.    The  9th  of  Deceai- 
ber,  the  auniversanr  of  the  battle  of  Aya- 
cucho, being  fixed  upon  as  the  period 
when  it  should  be  carried  into  efifect,  Su- 
cre resigned  his  discretionary  autboQtj 
into  the  hands  of  congress,  and  sohoitea 
them  to  appoint  a  native  of  the  country 
to  be  bis  wigoqwy.    But  they  resolvea 
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that  he  should  retain  the  executive  power 
until  the  election  of  a  constitutional  pres- 
ident should  take  place.  Sucre  consented 
to  continue  in  office  until  that  time ;  re- 
quiring, however,  that  the  electoral  col- 
leges should  present  a  candidate  for  the 
high  office  of  president,  previous  to  tlie 
assembling  of  the  constitutional  legisla- 
ture. This  resulted  in  the  election  of 
Sucre  as  president  for  life  under  the  con- 
stitution. Whether  the  choice  was  en- 
tirely a  firee  one  or  not  i»  yet  uncertain. 
A  large  bodv  of  Colombian  troops  re- 
main^ in  Upper  Peru,  under  circum- 
stances analogous  to  the  situation  of  other 
troops  of  the  same  nation  in  Lower  Peru, 
and,  of  course,  affording  like  reason  to  pre- 
sume tliat  military  influence  may  have 
affected  the  election. — The  geographical 

{losition  of  B.  being  mostly  inland,  its  po- 
itical  condition  is  less  accurately  known 
than  that  of  the  neighboring  countries,  and 
less  an  object  of  general  interest.  Li  the 
natural  progress  of  things,  it  would  seem 
likely  to  be  reunited  to  Lower  Peru, 
from  which  it  was  arbitrarily  severed  by 
the  Spanish  government.  But  hitherto 
the  congress  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  has 
refused  to  recognise  its  independence, 
insisting  that  the  Umits  of  their  republic 
situll  M  coextensive  with  the  ancient 
boundaries  of  the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  and,  of  course,  claiming  the  prov- 
inces of  Upper  Peru  by  the  same  title 
under  which  they  lay  claim  to  Paraguay 
and  the  Banda  Oriental.  But  it  is  not 
probaUe,  in  any  event  that  can  be  reason- 
ably anticipated,  that  Bolivia  will  again 
b^  joined  to  Buenos  Ayres.  (Ctmst  of 
Botivia ;  Amor.  Jtn,  Reg,  vols.  1  and  2.) 

Boi.LAin>isT8 ;  a  society  of  Jesuits  in 
Antwerp,  which  has  published,  under  the 
title  Acta  Sanctorum  (q>  v.),  the  well- 
known  collection  of  the  traditions  of  the 
saints  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
They  received  this  name  firom  John  Bol- 
iand,  who  first  undertook  to  digest  the 
tnaterials  already  accumulated  by  Heri- 
bert  Roswey. 

BoLLBLiN,  Erich,  a  man  distinguished 
lor  knowledge,  character  and  enterprise, 
bom  in  1770,  at  Hoy  a,  in  Hanover,  went, 
m  1792,  to  Paris,  to  practise  as  a  physi- 
cian. Here  he  saved  count  Narbonne 
from  the  Jacobina  In  1794,  he  resolveil 
to  £ree  Lafiivette  from  his  prison  in  Ol- 
muVB^  By  his  efibrts,  and  thos^  of  Mr. 
Huger,  a  gentleman  belonging  to, the  U. 
States,  L^a^ette  was  enabled  to  quit  bis 
dungeon,  Nov.  8,  but  was  unfortunately- 
ireiaken  soon  afier.  B.  was  cast  into 
Dciaoii,  but  afier  a  while  set  at  liberty,  and 


banished  from  the  Austrian  dominions. 
He  afterwards  settled  in  the  U.  States, 
and  subsequently  went  to  England. 

BoLOONA  (Bononia  Fdsinia)*^  one  of 
the  oldest,  largest  and  richest  cities  of 
Italy,  with  colonnades  along  the  sides  of 
the  streets  for  foot-passengers.  It  is  call- 
ed la  grassa  (the  fat) ;  lies  at  the  foot  of 
the  Apennines,  between  the  rivers  Reno 
and  Savena,  and  contains  65,300  inhabit- 
ants and  8000  houses,  with  manufactories 
of  cordage,  soap,  paper,  artificial  flowere 
and  arms.  B.  is  the  capital  of  the  papal 
delegation  of  the  same  name ;  the  secular 
concerns  of  which  are  administered  by  a 
cardinal  legate,  who  resides  here  ;  whilst 
the  archbi^op  directs  in  spiritual  afiairs. 
A  gonfcdornere,  chosen  every  2  months, 
wim  50  senators  and  8  elders  from  the 
citizens,  form  a  republican  government, 
which  has  almost  the  whole  management 
of  the  afiairs  of  the  city.  The  people  of 
B.  voluntarily  submitted  to  the  papal  see 
in  1513,  being  tired  of  the  party  su-uggles 
among  the  nobles,  by  which  the  strength 
of  the  state  was  exhausted.  B.  has  an 
ambassador  in  Rome,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  maintaui  the  limitations  of  the  pa[)al 
authority,  according  to  the  constitution, 
and  who,  after  every  new  election  of  a 
pope,  presents  complaints  of  tlie  en- 
croachments of  his  predecessor.  The 
city  chooses,  also,  one  of  the  judges  com- 
posing the  high  court  of  appeals  at 
Kome.  Her  armorial  bearings  are  even 
now  surrounded  by  the  charmed  word 
lAbertas,  The  pope,  by  the  constitution, 
can  exact  no  other  tax  than  the  excise  on 
wine.  During  three  centuries,  the  papal 
government  endeavored  to  introduce  in 
B.  the  excise  on  com  (annond^  but  could 
not  succeed.  The  rich  nobility  of  the 
papal  states  live  in  B.,  and  are  on  bad 
terms  with  the  head  of  the  church. — ^This 
city  is  also  the  residence  of  the  old  Bo- 
lognese  patrician  families,  who  have  given 
many  popes  to  the  church.  The  most 
liberal  men  in  the  papal  dominions  are  to 
be  found  among  the  learned  of  this  city. 
In  1816,  the  nobility,  scholars  and  citi- 
zens founded  a  Socratic  societv  for  the 
Eromotion  of  social  happiness,  wFiich  was, 
owever,  suspected  of  Carbonarism.  B. 
was  long  renowned  for  its  university, 
founded,  according  to  tradition,  by  Theo- 
dosiiis  the  younger,  in  425,  which,  in  tlie 
centuries  of  barbarism,  spread  the  light 
of  knowledge  over  all  Europe.  It  once 
had  10,000  students,  but  the  number  at 
present  is  only  300.  Here  the  fkinous 
Imerius  taught  the  civil  law  in  the  11th 
century ;  and  men  Hke  Bulgeru^  Marti- 
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nus,  Jacobus  and  Hugo  attracted  pupils 
from  every  quarter.  The  ujiiversity  for- 
merly possessed  so  much  influence,  that 
even  the  coins  of  the  city  bore  its  motto, 
Bononia  docet.  The  law  school  enjoyed 
the  greatest  fame.  Its  teachers  had  the 
renutation  of  inculcating  principles  favor- 
able to  despotism,  and  were  consequently 
rewarded  by  the  favor  of  the  emperors 
and  of  the  Italiim  sovereigns.  During 
1100  years,  every  new  discovery  in  sci- 
ence and  tlie  arts  found  patrons  here,  and 
the  Fcientific  journals  prove  that  curiosity 
on  these  subjects  is  still  awnl^e  in  B.  A 
citizen  of  B.,  general  count  Fern.  M ar- 
sj^li,  founded,  in  1709,  the  instituto  delle 
^cienze,  and  gave  it  a  library  of  almost 
2G0,C00  volumes ;  to  wliich,  in  1825,  the 
abbate  Mczzofauti,  professor  of  Oriental 
languages,  was  appohitcd  libi-aiian.  This 
learned  man  speaks  a  large  number  of 
living  languages  correctly  and  fluently 
(for  uistance,  Gennan,  in  several  dialects, 
Russian,  Hungarian,  Walachian,  the  lan- 
guage of  tlie  Gipsies,  &c,),  without  ever 
having  left  B.  The  foreign  troops  in  Italy 
gave  him  opportunities  for  leammg  them. 
Coimt  Marsigli  founded  and  endowed, 
also,  an  observatory,  an  anatomical  ball, 
a  botanical  garden,  and  accumulated  val- 
uable collections  for  all  branches  of  sci- 
ence and  art  These  are  at  present  con- 
nected with  the  accademia  CUvittdina 
of  pope  Clement  XI.  In  the  IGth  cen- 
tury, the  famous  painters  and  sculptoi-s 
Caracci,  Guido  Reni,  Domenichino  and 
Albano  founded  a  school,  to  which  their 
works  have  given  great  reputation.  (See 
Pamiing.)  There  were,  even  as  early  as 
the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  great  paint- 
ers in  B.  Francesco,  called  U  Francioy 
was  famous  m  the  15th  centuir.  The 
chief  place  of  the  city  is  adorned  by  sev- 
eral venerable  buildings :  among  tliem  are 
the  senate  hall  (which  contains  a  number 
of  excellent  pictures  and  statues,  and  the 
200  folio  volumes  of  the  fSunous  natural 
philosopher  Ulysses  Aldrovandus,  written 
with  his  own  hand,  as  materials  for  future 
worksj,  the  palace  of  justice  of  the  fodM- 
ta^  ana  the  cathedral  of  St.  Petronio,  with 
its  unfinished  fi-ont  and  the  meridian  of 
Cassini  drawn  upon  a  copper  plate  in  the 
floor.  Among  the  73  otlier  churches,  the 
following  are  distinguished :  S.  Pietro,  S. 
Salvatore,  S.  Domenicho,  S.  Giovaimi  in 
Monte,  S.  Giacomo  maggiore,  all  pos- 
sessed of  rich  treasures  of  art.  The  col- 
lections of  works  of  art  are  numerous : 
they  are  part  of  rich  family  fortunes, 
transnuttea  in  trust,  and  are  continually 
increased  by  each  generation.    The  gal- 


leries Sampieri  and  Zambeccari  foimerly 
excelled  all  others,  but  are  now  surpassed 
bv  those  of  Marescalchi  and  ErcolaiiL 
1  he  collection  of  the  academy  of  painting, 
endowed,  in  modem  times,  by  the  muni- 
cipality, principally  with  the  treasures  of 
abolished  churches  and  monasteries,  is 
rich,  and  full  of  historical  interest.  The 
admired  fountain  of  the  market  is  defi- 
cient in  nothing  but  water.  It  is  adorned 
with  a  Neptune  in  bronze,  by  Jol^n  of 
Bologna.  The  towers  degU  Asinelli  and 
Garisenda  were  formerly  objects  of  ad- 
miration ;  the  fonner  for  its  slendemess, 
which  ^ve  it  tlie  appearance  of  an  Ori- 
ental minaret;  the  latter  foritsinchnation 
from  the  peq)endlcular,  which  amounted 
to  14  feet.  It  has  since,  however,  been 
reduced  to  one  third  of  its  fonner  height, 
from  precaution.  B.  has  always  b^n 
famous  for  cheap  hving,  and  has  been 
chosen  as  a  residence  by  many  hterary 
men.  Gounnands  praise  it  as  the  native 
country  of  excellent  maccaroni,  sausages, 
hquors  and  presented  fruits.  The  schools 
for  training  animals  enjoy,  likewise,  some 
reputation.  The  pilgrimage  to  the  Ma- 
donna di  S.  Lucca,  whose  church  is  situ- 
ated at  tlie  foot  of  the  Apennines,  half  a 
league  distant  from  B.,  and  to  which  an 
arcade  of  G40  arches  leads,  annually  at- 
tracts a  great  number  of  people  from  all 
parts  of  Italy. 

Bomb  ;  a  large,  hollow,  iron  ball  or 
shell,  formerly  often  made  of  cannon- 
metaJ,  and  sometimes  of  an  oval  fonn, 
with  a  hole  in  wliich  a  wooden  fiise  is 
cemented,  and  with  two  Httle  handles. 
Bombs  are  thrown  fi-om  mortars.  They 
are  filled  with  jwwder  and  combustible 
matter  (which  consists  of  equal  parts  of 
sulphur  and  nitre,  mixed  with  some 
mealed  powder),  and  are  used  for  setting 
fire  to  houses,  blowing  up  magazines,  &c 
The  charge  in  bombs  of  74  pounds  con- 
tains from  5  to  8  potmds  of  powder,  and 

1  pound  of  tlie  odier  comoosition  above- 
mentioned.  In  bombs  of^  10  pounds,  it 
amounts  to  1  pound  of  powder  and  from 

2  to  3  ounces  of  the  mixture.  The  fuse, 
which  is  hollow,  and  filled  with  powder 
and  other  inflammable  ingredients,  sets 
fire  to  the  charge.  The  length  and  the 
composidon  of  the  fuse  must  be  calcu- 
lated in  such  a  way  that  the  bomb  shall 
burst  the  moment  it  arrives  at  the  des- 
tined pla<:^e.  Bomb-shells  are  generally 
cast  somewhat  thicker  at  the  bottom  than 
above,  that  they  may  not  fall  upon  the 
fuse  and  extinguish  the  fire ;  yet  diev  are, 
at  present,  often  cast  of  an  equal  thickness 
in  every  part,  because  it  has  been  found 
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that  the  fuse  ramaiiis  at  the  top,  notwith- 
atandinff. — ^As  early  as  the  7th  century, 
bells,  Sled  with  burning  matter,  were 
thrown  from  vessels  of  clay,  tlien  &om 
machines  called  blydea  or  manges,  or 
with  hand-slings  made  of  a  small  net  of 
iron  wire.  In  1238,  James  I,  king  of  Ar- 
rsgon,  used,  at  the  siege  of  Valencia,  a 
idnd  of  large  rockets,  made  of  four  parrh- 
ment  skins,  which  burst  in  falling.  After- 
wards, large  iron  balls,  heated  red  hot, 
came  into  use.  In  the  middle  of  the  15th 
centuiy,  prince  Rimini  Sigismund  Pan- 
dulf  Maiatesta  invented  mortars  and 
bombs.  They  consisted,  at  first,  of  two 
hollow  hemispheres  of  metal,  filled  with 
powder,  and  held  together  by  chains.  By 
degrees,  they  received  their  present  shape. 
An  English  engineer,  Malthus,  whom 
Louis  XlII  took  into  his  service,  intro- 
duced them  into  France,  and  used  them 
first  (1634)  at  the  siege  of  Lamotte,  in 
Lorraine. — ^The  ^enadesy  which  are 
thrown  fi^m  howitzers,  are  easily  distin- 
guished fix>m  the  bombs,  which  are  cast 
firom  mortars.  The  fijrst  are  used  only  in 
the  field,  the  latter  in  sieges.  The  Prus- 
sian general  von  Tempelhoff  has  in  vain 
attempted  to  bring  10  pound  mortars  into 
the  field. — ^In  order  to  make  a  wall  bomb- 
proof^ it  should  be  three  feet  and  a  half 
thick. 

Bombast,  in  composition ;  an  attempt, 
by  strained  description,  to  raise  a  low  or 
fiimilJar  subject  Ineyond  its  rank,  which, 
instead  of  being  sublime,  becomes  ridicu- 
lous. Its  original  signification  was,  a  stuff 
of  soft,  loose  texture,  used  to  swell  out 
garments. 

Bombay  ;  a  presidency,  island  and  city 
in  British  India ;  laL  18^  5&  N. ;  Ion.  72^ 
T  fL  The  island  was  formerly  subdi- 
vided into  several  smaller  ones,  but  many 
thousand  acres,  once  entirely  underwater, 
have  been  recovered,  and  the  two  ranges 
of  hills  which  cross  the  island  have  thus 
been  united  by  a  line  of  fertile  valleys. 
It  is  of  litde  importance  as  regards  its 
internal  resources,  but  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view  is  of  great  value.  Its  prox- 
imi^  to  the  main  land  gives  it  a  facility 
of  communication  with  all  the  dififerent 
points  of  that  long  line  of  coast,  as  well 
as  with  the  shores  of  Persia  and  Arabia. 
The  island  is  easily  defended,  and  the 
'rifle  of  the  tide  is  sufficient  to  allow  the  . 
eonstruction  of  docks  on  a  large  scale. 
The  8ur&ce  is  either  naked  rock  or  low 
ground  exposed  to  inundation :  the  quan- 
tity of  grain,  which  it  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing^ is,  Uierefbre,  very  small  The 
caiueway  which  connects  it  with  Sal- 


sette,  an  island  lyinp  between  B.  and  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  afrords,  however,  an  easy 
way  of  introducing  provisions.  When  first 
known  to  Europeans,  it  was  considered 
a  very  unhealthy  place ;  but  it  has  been 
improved  by  draining  and  embankments. 
The  population,  in  1816,  was  161,550,  of 
whom  104,000  were  Hindoos,  28,000  Mo- 
hammedans, 11,000  native  Christians,  and 
4300  English.  There  were  also  about 
13,000  Parsecs,  who  here  found  an  asy- 
lum from  the  persecutions  of  the  Moham- 
medans, and  are  almost  the  exclusive 
proprietors  of  the  island.  On  a  narrow 
neck  of  land,  near  the  south-eastern  ex« 
tremity  of  the  island,  stands  the  city, 
which  is  about  a  mije  in  length  and  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  fortifications,  which  have 
been  gradually  improved,  in  proportion 
to  the  growing  importance  of  the  place. 
It  is  the  seat  of  government  for  the  south- 
western part  of  the  British  possessions  in 
India,  in  front  of  the  fort  is  an  espla- 
nade :  at  the  commencement  of  the  hot 
season,  those  Euro^ans,  who  are  oblised 
to  have  their  principal  residences  wimin 
the  fort,  erect  hur^alows  on  this  spot, 
which  are,  many  of  them,  elegant  build- 
ings, but  unfit  to  resist  die  violence  of 
the  monsoons.  As  soon  as  the  rains  be- 
gin, they  are  taken  down,  and  preserved 
for  another  year.  There  are  three  gov- 
ernment residencies  in  the  island.  The 
one  within  the  fort  is  used  principally  for 
holding  councils,  and  for  despatcning 
business.  It  is  a  spacious,  dismal-looking 
building,  like  maiiy  of  the  other  large 
houses  in  B.  The  European  society  here 
is  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  expensive 
as  that  in  the  other  presidencies ;  but,  if 
not  rivals  in  splendor,  they  are  quite  equal 
in  comfort  and  hospitali^  to  their  coun- 
tiymen  in  Calcutta  or  Madras. — As  this 
place  is  the  emporium  of  all  the  north- 
western coast  of  the  peninsula,  and  of  the 
Persian  and  Arabian  gulfs,  its  trade  is 
very  considerable.  To  China  it  sends  a 
large  quantity  of  cotton.  Pepper,  sandal- 
wood, gums,  drugs,  pearls,  ivory,  gems, 
sharks'  fins,  edible  birds'  nests,  form  the 
remainder  of  the  cargoes  for  Canton. 
Hemp,  coffee,  barilla,  manufactured  goods 
fit)m  Surat,  and  other  ardcles,  are  sent  to 
Europe.  The  trade  to  America  is  incon- 
siderable—The company's  marine  estab- 
lishment consists  of  18  cruisers,  besides 
boats:  the  military  and  marine  corps 
amount  to  less  than  3000  men.  Besides 
the  governor  and  council,  stationed  at  the 
city,  there  are  magistrates  and  commer- 
cial residents  in  tte  chief  towns  of  the 
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different  provinces  subject  to  their  gov- 
ernment. There  is  one  snpreme  court 
of  judicature,  held  under  a  single  judge, 
called  the  recorder, — Since  1814,  B.  has 
been  a  station  of  the  American  board  of 
commissioneis  for  forei^  missions,  and, 
in  1828,  they  had  4  missionaries  and  a 
printing  press  employed  here  and  in  the 
vicinity ;  with  16  schools  for  boys,  con- 
taining 1049  pupils,  and  10  for  girls,  con- 
taining 577. — B.  was  obtained  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, in  1530,  from  an  Indian  chief  at 
Smsettc ;  by  them  it  was  ceded  to  Great 
Britain,  in  1661,  and,  in  1668,  it  was 
transferred,  by  the  king,  to  the  East  India 
company.  From  the  commencement  of 
the  last  century,  it  has  gradually  increased 
in  Importance,  and  has  now  attained  a 
high  degree  of  prosperity.  It  is  difficult 
to  fix,  with  precision,  the  extent  of  the 
territories  included  within  the  presidency 
of  B.,  as  some  districts  belonging  to  the 
native  powers  are  intermingled  vnth 
them.  They  may  be  calculated  at  about 
10,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
2,500,000. 

BoMBELLES,  Louis,  msTquis  de;  bora 
1780,  at  Ratisbon,  where  his  father  was 
French  ambassador  at  the  diet.  His 
mother  had  been  governess  in  the  royal 
family  (des  enfamt  de  France),  and  an  in- 
timate triend  of  the  virtuous  Elizabeth, 
sister  of  Louis  XVI.  The  son  inherited 
a  feeling  of  devotion  for  the  family  of 
Bourbon^  Under  the  protection  of  prince 
Mettcraich,  he  was  sent,  in  a  diplomatic 
capacity,  to  Berlin,  and  when,  m  1813, 
the  king  left  this  city  to  declare  himself 
Bffainst  Napoleon,  he  carried  the  archives 
of  the  Austrian  embass}%  in  the  absence 
of  the  ambassador,  to  Silesia.  In  1814, 
at  the  entry  of  the  allies  into  Paris,  he 
was  appointed,  by  the  emperor  of  Austria, 
to  carry  to  the  coimt  of  Artois  the  white 
cockade,  and  was  repeatedly  sent  to  Den- 
mark. In  1816,  he  went  to  Dresden,  as 
Austrian  ambassador,  and  mairied  Ida 
Brun,  the  daughter  of  the  poetess  of  this 
name.  Since  1821,  be  has  been  Austrian 
ambassador  in  Florence,  Modena  and 
Lucca. 

Bomb-Ketch  ;  a  vessel  built  for  the 
use  of  mortars  at  sea,  and  furaished  with 
all  tlie  apjiaratus  necessary  ibr  a  vigor- - 
ous  bombardment.  Bomb-ketches  are 
ouih  remarkably  strong,  to  sustain  the  vi- 
olent shock  produced  by  the  discharge 
of  the  mortars.  The  modem  bomb-ves- 
Hels  generally  carry  two  10  inch  mortars, 
four  68  pounders,  and  six  18  pound  car- 
ronades ;  and  the  mortars  may  be  fired  at 
OB  low  an  angle  as  ^  degrees;  their 


principal  purpose,  at  these  low  angles^ 
Deing  to  cover  the  landing  of  troops,  and 
protect  tl^  coast  and  harbors.  A  bomb* 
Ketch  is  generally  fit>m  60  to  70  feet  long, 
fix)m  stem  to  stern,  and  draws  8  or  9  feet 
of  water,  canying  2  masts,  and  is  usually 
of  100  to  150  tons  burden.  The  tender  is 
generallv  a  brig,  on  board  of  which  the 
party  of  artillery  remain  till  their  services 
are  i-equired  on  board  the  bomb-vessels. 

Bona  (the  Aphrodisium  of  Ptolemy) ;  a 
seaport  of  Algiers,  66  miles  N.  N.  E.  <Jon- 
stantina;  Ion.  7«  36^  E.;  laL  36°  SS'  N. 
Pop.  8000.  This  town  is  built  above  a  mile 
soiitli  of  the  ancient  Hippo,  or  Hippona. 
The  harbor,  wiiich  is  situated  to  the  east 
of  the  town,  is  capacious,  and  a  considera- 
ble trade  is  carried  on  here  in  com,  wool, 
hides  and  wa!x.  The  situation  is  good,  be- 
ing near  tlie  mouth  of  the  Seibouse,  and» 
with  proper  care,  it  might  be  made  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  towns  in  Bari)aiy. 

Bona  Dea  ;  a  name  given  to  Ops,  Ves- 
ta, Cvbele,  Rhea,  by  the  Greeks,  and  by 
the  Latins  to  Fauna  or  Fatua.  She  wad 
so  chaste  that  no  man  saw  her,  after  her 
marriage,  but  her  husband;  for  which 
reason,  her  festivals  were  celebrated  by 
night,  in  private  houses,  and  all  statues  of 
men  were  veiled  during  the  ceremony. 

BoNALD,  Louis  Grabriei  Ambroise,  vis- 
count de,  member  of  the  French  cham- 
ber of  deputies,  is  one  of  the  first  speakers 
of  the  ultramontanist  party.  He  emigrat- 
ed in  1791,  and  wrote,  in  Heidelberg,  af- 
ter the  dissolution  of  the  corps  of  the 
emigrants,  in  which  he  had  served,  his 
well-known  TlUorie  du  Powoir,  politique 
et  religieux  (3  vols.  1796).  The  charac- 
ter of  this,  and  of  his  later  political  writ- 
ingc«,  is  that  of  metaphysical  abstraction, 
which  is  by  no  means  j)opular  amon^  the 
French.  Afler  he  returned  to  France,  he 
succeeded  in  insinuating  himself  into  the 
favor  of  Napoleon  and  of  his  brothenk 
The  emperor  made  him  a  counsellor  at 
the  university,  with  a  salaiy  of  l6,000 
francs.  Louis  proposed  to  him  to  under- 
take the  education  of  his  son,  then  crows'* 
prince  of  Holland,  but  B.  declined  the 
offer.  He  was  closely  connected  with 
Chateaubriand,  and  assisted  in  the  editing 
of  the  Mercure  de  fVanet,  Afler  the  res- 
toration of  the  Bourbons,  he  was  chosen, 
in  1815,  member  of  the  chamber  of  depu- 
ties. He  voted,  in  this  cliambre  uiiremvo- 
bie  (q.  v.),  with  the  majority.  In  1816, 
he  was  admitted  into  the  French  acade- 
my. His  most  important  work  is  the 
Legielation  prindUve  (3  vols.  1802). 

SoNAPARTE  is  the  name  of  an  andeat 
Italian  family,  which,  Louis  Bonapatie 
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nfs,  in  bis  Doewnens  hisionques  mtr  h 
GouvememerU  de  la  HcUande,  was  settled 
in  TreTiso  as  early  as  1272,  when  a  Nar- 
dilius  Bonaparte  gained  renown  Mpodea- 
th  of  Parma  and  Knight  of  St  Maim  or 
Gaudendus.     An  author  of  tljjs  name, 
James  Bonaparte,  a  Tuscan  nobleman, 
who  lived  about  1527,  remains  that  his 
&mily  held  hnportant  offices  in  the  re- 
public of  San  Miniato,  in  the  Tuscan 
tenritory,  and  had  been  distinguished  in 
the  wars  of  Florence.    A  branch  of  it 
existed  at  Sarzana,  in  the  Genoese  do- 
minions, and,  during  the  contests  of  the 
Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  setded  at  Ajae- 
cio,  in  Corsica.    From  this  branch  sprung 
the  fiither  of  Napoleon,  Charles  Bona- 
parte, who  at  first  fought  with  Paoli  for 
the  independence  of  Corsica,  and  in  com- 
pany with  him  left  the  island,  but  eventu- 
ally returned,  at  the  invitation  of  Louis 
XV.    In  1776,  Corsica  chose  him  one  of 
the  deputies  of  the  nobility  who  were  to 
be  sent  to  the  king  of  France.    Before 
die  French  revolution,  he  wrote  his  name 
£  BoTiaparte,    On  account  gf  his  health, 
he  subsequendy  retired  to  Montpellier, 
where  he  died  in  1785, 40  years  old. — ^His 
wife,  the  beautiful  Maria  Letitia,  bom  at 
Ajaccio,  Aug.  24,  1750,  was  descended 
from  the  house  of  Ramolini,  which  was 
of  Italian  origin.    She  bore  him  the  fol- 
lowing children,  whose  names  are  cited 
m  the  order  of  birth : — Giuseppe,  Napo- 
Gone,  Luciano,  Luigi,  Mariana,  Parletta, 
Annunziada  and  Girolamo.    Left  a  young 
nidow,  destitute  of  property,  she  sought 
and  obtained  friends  among  the  powerful. 
Her  acquaintance  with  the  count  of  Mar- 
b(£uf  was  the  foundation  of  the  fortune 
of  her  family.    The  Corsicans  maintained 
that  they  were  all  nobles,  and  refused, 
therefore,  to  pay  taxes.    Louis  XV,  in 
consequence,  commanded  the  governor 
to  select  400  femilies,  who  were  alone  to 
be  considered  as   noMe.     In   this   list 
Maibceuf  inserted  the  Bonapartes.   When 
the  English  conquered  Corsica,  in  1793, 
Biadame  Letitia,  whose  mother  had  mar- 
ried captain  Francis  Fesch,  of  B^le  (see 
Fksehj  Joaepky  cardinal)^  fted,  with  her 
dau^ters,  to  MaiseiUe&    Soon  after  the 
18th  Brumaue  (9th  November),  1799,  she 
went  to  Paris;  but  not  till  after  Napo- 
leon's elevation  to  the  imperial  dignity, 
was  homa^  paid  to  madame  Mh-t^  who, 
in  pronunciation  and  language,  was  half 
Italian,  half  French.    She  maintained  a 
separate  household,  and  wa«  appointed, 
bjr  Napoleon,  Dro^ecHce  ghthalt  des  itdb- 
h3$emen8  de  charite.    Her  benevolence,  at 
diis  period,  was  much  praised.     Some 
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peisons,  however,  deemed  her  avaricious. 
She  was  not  dazzled  by  the  greatness 
which  surrounded  her.  Of  her  children, 
she  entertained  the  greatest  affection  for 
Louis,  the  ex-king  of  Ho41and.  In 
1814,  she  went  to  live  at  Rome,  with  her 
half-brother,  Cardinal  Fesch.  Napole- 
on seems  to  have  always  had  much  affec- 
tion for  her.  She  resided  at  Rome  in 
the  year  16S9.-^y  the  treaty  of  Paris,  of 
Nov.  SO,  1815,  the  whole  family  of  Bona- 
parte was  banished  from  France ;  and,  in 
the  edict  of  amnesty  issued  by  Louis 
XVIII,  Jan.  6, 1816,  all  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte's relations  were  excepted.  They 
were  to  remain  in  banishment,  hold  no 
possessions  in  France,  and  dispose  of 
all  their  property  there  within  six  months. 
The  royal  ordinance  of  May  22, 1816,  de- 
creed, tliat  the  property  and  income  of 
the  members  of  Uie  Bonaparte  family  who 
had  come  back  on  Napoleon's  return 
firom  Elba,  which  had  been  confiscated 
by  the  law  of  Jan.  12,  1816,  should  be 
appropriated  to  the  support  of  meritorious 
soldiers  and  such  donees  as  had  lost  their 
donations  in  foreign  countries.-— For  ac- 
counts oiJosephy  JyapoUon,  lAvden,  Loxda 
and  Jerome  Bonaparte^  see  these  heads ; 
for  information  respecting  MaricmoL,  after- 
wards called  EHiiOy  we  refer  the  reader  to 
the  article  Baceioehi ;  respecting  Carletta, 
afterwards  called  Marie  PouUm^  to  llie 
article  Borghese ;  respecting  Annunziada^ 
afterwards  called  Afmtmcume  Caroline,  to 
the  article  Murat,  Bee,  moreover,  Fesch, 
JSxigene  (whose  sister,  Hortensia,  is  men- 
tioned in  the  article  Jjoms  BonaparteX, 
and  Maria  Louisa  (he&poldine  Carolinty 
— ^The  members  of  the  family  of  Napo- 
leon live  retired  and  much  respected, 
manifesting  great  taste  for  the  fine  arts 
and  the  8cience&  Almost  all  have  ap- 
peared as  authors,  with  more  or  less  suc- 
cess, as  will  be  seen  under  the  different 
heads. 

Bona  VENTURA,  John  of  Fidanza ;  one 
of  the  most  renowned  scholastic  philoso- 
phers ;  bom,  1221,  in  Tuscany ;  became,  in 
1243,  a  Franciscan  monk ;  in  1255,  teacher 
of  theology  at  Paris,  where  he  had  studied ; 
in  1256,  general  of  his  order,  which  he 
ruled  vrith  a  prudent  mixture  of  gentle- 
ness and  finnness.  He  died  in  1274,  at 
the  age  of  53.  At  this  time,  he  was  a 
cardinal  and  papal  legate  at  the  council 
of  Lyons.  His  death  was  hastened  by 
his  ascetic  severities.  On  account  of  his 
blameless  conduct  from  his  earliest  youth, 
and  of  some  miracles  ascribed  to  him,  ho 
enjoyed,  during  his  tife,  the  ffreatest  ven- 
eration, and  was  canonized  by  pope  Sir 
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tus  rV.  The  elevation  of  thought  in  his 
writings,  and  his  dignity  as  general  of  the 
Serapmc  order,  procured  him  the  name 
doctor  SerapldeaB.  The  Franciscans  op- 
posed him  as  their  hero  to  the  Dominican 
scholastic  Thomas  Aquinas.  He  wrote 
for  the  honor  and  improvement  of  his 
order,  for  the  promotion  of  the  worship 
of  the  virgin,  on  celibacy,  transubstantia- 
tion  and  other  doctrines.  He  is  frequent- 
ly obscure  by  his  attempts  to  support  the 
creed  of  the  church  with  arguments 
drawn  firom  the  Aristotelian  and  new 
Platonic  philosophy,  and  by  his  mystical 
views  in  treating  of  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual perfection  of  the  human  character. 
Yet  he  is  distinguished  from  other  scho- 
lastics by  perspicuity,  avoidance  of  use- 
less Bubdeties,  and  greater  warmth  of 
religious  feeling.  Amonj^  his  writings 
fite,  Binerwriwn  MenJtia  tn  Lkum^  lu- 
dttctio  Jtiivm  in  Theologiam ;  Centdoqui- 
urn,  and  BrevUoquiwn.    The  whole  was 

Sublished  1588—96,  at  Rome,  7  vols,  folio, 
iut  many  pieces  in  that  collection  are  not 
genuine. 

Bond,  in  law,  is  a  deed  whereby  the 
party  obliges  hunsel^  his  executors  or 
administrators  (and,  if  the  deed  so  express 
it,  his  heirs  also^  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of 
money  to  another  at  a  day  appointed. 
If  this  be  all,  the  bond  is  cafied  a  simple 
oae  {simplex  obH^atio).  But  there  is 
generally  a  condition  added,  that,  if  the 
obligor  does  some  particular  act,  the  obli- 
piion  shall  be  void,  or  else  shall  remain 
m  full  force ;  as  payment  of  rent,  per- 
ibrniance  of  covenants  in  a  deed,  or  re- 
payment of  a  principal  sum  of  money 
borrowed  of  the  obligee,  vwth  interest : 
which  principal  sum  is  usually  one  hair 
of  the  penal  sum  specified  in  the  bond. 
In  case  this  condition  is  not  performed, 
the  bond  becomes  forfeited,  or  absolute  at 
law,  and  charges  the  obligor  while  living, 
and,  afler  his  death,  his  personal  repre- 
sentatives, and  his  heirs,  if  the  heirs  be 
named  in  the  bond.  In  case  of  a  fiiilure 
to  perform  the  condition  of  the  bond,  the 
obligee  can  recover  only  his  principal, 
interest  and  expenses,  if  the  bond  were 
given  to  secure  the  payment  of  money, 
or,  if  it  were  given  to  secure  the  per- 
formance of  a  covenant,  he  can  recover 
only  reasonable  damaj^es  for  the  breach. 
Bondage.  (See  VtUenage,) 
BoNDi,  Clemente,  abbate,  one  of  the 
most  esteemed  modem  poets  of  Italy, 
bom  at  Mantua,  or,  according  to  some 
accounts,  at  Parma,  entered  the  order  of 
the  Jesuits  a  few  years  before  its  abolition. 
After  his  talents  became  Imown  to  the 


archduke  Ferdinand,  governor  of  Milan, 
and  his  lady,  Maria  Beatrice  of  Este,  a 
princess  worthy  of  that  name,  which  has 
Deen  immortalized  by  Ariosto  and  Tasso, 
he  was  appointed  tutor  of  their  children, 
and  appeared  successively  as  a  lyric,  de- 
scriptive, satirical  and  elegiac  poet ;  often, 
also,  as  a  poetical  translator.  B^  the  ele- 
gance, flow  and  harmony  of  his  versifi- 
cation, and  by  the  nobleness  of  his  style 
disfigured  neither  by  extravajzauce  nor 
by  cSectation,  he  became  a  fovorite  in 
Italy.  We  possess  all  the  poetry  of  B. 
in  an  elegant  edition  (1808,  3  vols,  by 
Degen,  Vienna).  The  first  volume  con- 
tains the  longer  poems,  La  Corwersaxione ; 
La  Fdiciih;  n  Govenio  Paafko;  La 
Modct,  and  La  Giomaia  VtUereccia,  The 
second  and  third  contain  sonnets,  epistles, 
elegies,  caitzoni,  carUataSj  and  other  small 
poems.  The  third  concludes  vrith  the 
translation  of  Virgil's  Georgics. 

BoNDY,  Taillepied,  count  of;  bom  at 
Paris,  1766,  of  an  ancient  family.  Bi 
1792,  he  was  made  director  of  the  manu- 
factory of  assignatB.  August  10th  of  this 
year,  he  retired  from  public  office  until 
1805,  when  Napoleon  made  him  a  cham- 
berlain, and  afterwards  prefect  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Rhone,  where  he  con- 
ducted with  mildness,  and  promoted  the 
public  works  in  his  district  In  1812,  he 
was  very  useful  to  Lyons  by  his  care  to 
prevent  a  scarcity  of  food  in  the  city. 
In  1814,  he  maintained  the  city  for  a  long 
time  against  the  allies.  In  1815,  he  was 
appointed,  by  Napoleon,  prefect  of  the 
Seme,  widi  a  vote  in  tlie  council  of  state. 
Here  he  spoke,  usually,  with  great  fi^ank- 
ness  to  Napoleon,  on  the  necessity  of  a 
constitutional  system  of  government.  July 
3d,  1815,  he  was  one  of  the  three  com 
missioners  of  the  government  for  conclud 
ing  with  the  generals  of  the  allies  the 
terms  for  the  surrender  of  the  capital 
In  1816  and  18,  he  was  deputy  for  the 
department  of  the  Indre,  and  advocated 
the  principles  of  the  left  side. 

Bone.  The  bones  are  the  hardest  and 
most  solid  parts  of  animals ;  they  const!* 
tute  the  fiume,  serve  as  points  of  attach- 
ment to  the  muscles,  and  afford  support 
to  the  softer  solids.  They  are  the  instru- 
ments, as  muscles  are  the  organs,  of  mo- 
tion.— ^In  the  mammaliUf  birds,  fish  and 
reptiles,  the  whole  system  of  bones  unit- 
ed by  the  vertebral  column  is  called  the 
skddon^ — ^In  the  foetus,  they  are  first  a 
vascular,  gelhtinous  substance,  in  difierent 
points  of  which  earthy  matter  is  gradual- 
ly deposited.  This  process  is  perceptible 
towards  the  end  ov  the  second  month 
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and,  at  the  time  of  maturity,  the  hone  is 
completely  fonned.  After  buth,  the  hones 
become  gradually  more  solid,  and,  in  tiie 
temperate  zones,  reach  their  perfection  in 
men  between  the  ages  of  15  and  20. 
From  this  age  till  S),  thev  change  but 
slightly;  after  that  period,  they  grow 
thinner,  lighter,  and  more  brittle.  Those 
of  the  two  first  classes  of  animals  are 
harder  on  their  exterior  than  they  are  in- 
ternally. Their  material,  except  in  the 
teeth,  is  nearly  the  same  throughout 
Their  structure  is  vascular,  and  they  are 
traversed  by  the  blood-vessels  and  the  ab- 
sorbents. They  are  hardest  at  the  surface, 
which  is  formed  by  a  firm  membrane, 
called  the  periosteum ;  the  internal  parts 
are  cellular,  containing  a  substance  called 
marrow.  The  use  of  the  marrow  is  to 
prevent  the  too  great  dryness  and  brittle- 
nessof  the  bones. — Chemistry  decomposes 
bone  into  gelatin,  fat,  cartilage  and  earthy 
salts.  A  fresh  bone  boiled  in  water,  or 
exposed  to  the  action  of  an  acid,  gives  out 
its  gelatin ;  if  boiled  in  water,  on  cooling 
the  decoction,  a  jelly  is  formed,  which 
makes  a  good  portable  soup.  A  pound 
of  bone  yields  twice  as  much  as  the  same 
quantity  of  flesh.  The  eaith  of  bones  is 
obtained  by  calculation ;  that  is,  by  ex- 
posing them  to  a  red  heat,  by  which  they 
are  deprived  of  the  soft  substances. — ^That 
part  01  anatomy  which  treats  of  the  bones 
is  called  osteolo^. 

Boner,  Ulricfi,  the  most  ancient  Ger- 
man fabulist,  was  a  Dominican  friar  at 
Berne,  in  the  first  half  of  the  14th  centu- 
ry. He  lived  when  the  age  of  minstrelsy 
and  chivalrous  poetry  was  in  its  decline, 
and  has  published  a  collection  of  fables, 
under  the  title  Der  Eddstdn  (The  Gem), 
which  is  distinguished  by  purity  of  lan- 
guage and  picturesque  simplicity  of  de- 
scription. The  first  editions  of  these 
fables  were  by  Bodmer  and  Eschen- 
burg.  Benecke  in  Gottingen  has  publish- 
ed a  very  good  edition  more  recently,  and 
added  a  vocabulary  (Berlin,  1816). 

BoNESET.  The  herb  known  by  the 
name  of  boneset  or  thoroughwort  (eupaUh 
rium  perfbliaium)  is  a  very  useful  atmual 
plant,  indigenous  to  the  United  States.  It 
IS  easily  distinguished,  in  the  autumn,  in 
rrarshy  grounds,  by  its  tall  stem,  four  or 
five  feet  in  height,  passing  through  the 
middle  of  a  large,  double,  hairy  leaf,  which 
139  perforated  by  the  stalk,  and  surmounted 
by  a  broad,  flat  head  of  light-purple 
flowers. — It  is  much  used  as  a  medicine, 
throughout  the  country,  in  the  form  of  an 
infusion  of  the  heads  of  the  flowers,  and 
part  of  the  remainder  of  the  plant,  in 


boiling  water,  which  is  allowed  to  stand 
a  few  minutes  upon  the  fire.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  domestic  articles  for  breaking 
up  and  throwing  off  a  violent  cold,  for 
which  purpose,  from  a  half  pint  to  a  pint 
of  the  above  infusion  may  be  drank  cold, 
at  bed-time,  which  will  be  found  to  purge 
by  morning;  or  it  may  be  taken  warm 
before  eating,  in  the  morning,  when  it 
wiU  generaUy  onerate  as  an  emetic  and 
purgative.  Smaller  quantities  of  the  in- 
fusion, taken  warm  through  the  .day,  in 
bed,  and  in  combination  with  other  med- 
icines, will  be  found  highly  seiviceable  in 
rheumatism  and  rheumatic  fevers.  As  a 
safe  and  valuable  family  medicine,  it  can- 
not be  too  highly  recommended. 

Boniface  ;  the  name  of  several  popes. 
B.  I,  elected,  418,  by  a  party  of  the  clergy, 
and  confirmed  bv  the  emperor  Honorius, 
who  declared  tne  antipope  Eulalius  a 
usurper.  B.  persecutea  the  Pelagians, 
and  extended  his  authority  by  prudent 
measures.  A  decree  of  the  emperor  The- 
odosius  deprived  him,  in  421,  of  the 
spiritual  sovereignty  over  Eastern  Illyria. 
He  died  422.  His  history  proves  the 
Roman  bishop  to  have  been,  in  his  time, 
dependent  on  the  secular  power. — B.  II, 
elected  530.  The  death  of  his  rival,  the 
antipope  Dioscorus,  a  few  days  after  his 
election,  left  him  in  quiet  possession  of 
the  papal  chair.  He  acknowledged  the 
supremacy  of  the  secular  sovereign,  in  a 
council  held  at  Rome. — B.  Ill,  chosen 
607,  died  nine  months  after  his  election. 
— B.  IV,  elected  608.  He  consecrated  tlie 
Pantheon  (q.  v.)  to  the  virgin  and  all  the 
saints. — B.  V,  a  Neapolitan,  was  pope  from 
619  to  625.  He  confinned  the  niviola- 
bility  of  the  asylums,  and  endeavored  to 
diffuse  Christianity  among  the  English. 
— ^B.  VI,  a  Roman,  elected  896,  died  of 
the  gout  a  fortnight  after. — B.  VII,  anti- 
pope,  elected  974,  during  the  lifetime  of 
Benedict  VI,  whose  death  he  was  sus- 
pected of  having  caused.  Expelled  from 
Rome,  he  returned  on  the  death  of  Bene- 
dict VII,  and  found  the  chair  occupied 
by  John  XIV,  whom  he  deposed  and 
threw  into  prison,  where  he  allowed  him 
to  die  of  hunger.  B,  died  11  months  af- 
ter his  return. — ^B.  VIII,  see  the  article.— 
B.  IX,  Pietro  Tomacelli  of  Naples,  suc- 
ceeded Urban  VI  at  Rome,  during  the 
schism  in  the  church,  while  Clement  VII 
resided  at  Avignon.  He  was  distinguish- 
ed for  the  beauty  of  his  person,  and  the 
elegance  of  his  manners,  rather  than  for 
a  profound  knowledge  of  theology  and 
canon  law.  Even  the  counsel  of  his  ex- 
perienced cardinals  could  not  save  him 
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firom  the  coimniflsioD  of  gross  blunders. 
He  woB  more  skilled  in  the  arts  of  simony 
and  extortion.  He  sold  the  same  bene- 
fice repeatedly,  established  the  annates  in 
1372,  and  lavished  the  treasures  thus  pro- 
cured on  his  relations,  or  in  costly  edi- 
fices ;  the  fortification  of  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  for  instance,  and  the  capitoL — 
He  supported  the  nretensions  of  Ladis- 
laus  to  the  throne  of  Naples,  and,  during 
the  greatest  part  of  his  pontificate,  was 
engaged  in  negotiations  with  his  riTals 
at  Avignon,  Clement  VH  and  Benedict 
Xni.    He  died  in  1404. 

Boniface  VIII,  Benedict  Cajetan ;  bom 
at  Anagni,  of  an  ancient  Catalonian  &mi- 
ly ;  elected  pope  Dec.  24th,  1294.  He 
received  a  careful  education,  studied  ju- 
risprudence, was  a  canon  at  Paris  and 
Lyons,  advocate  of  the  conaistoiy,  and 

Srothonotary  of  the  pope  at  Rome.  Afler 
[artin  IV  had  elevated  him  to  the  dignity 
of  a  cardinal  (1251),  he  went  as  legate  to 
Sicily  and  Portugal,  and  was  intrusted 
with  embassies  at  several  courts ;  in  par- 
ticular, with  the  charge  of  reconciling  the 
king  of  Sicily  with  AJphonso  of  Arragon, 
and  Philip  the  Fair  with  Edward  I  of 
England.  After  Coelestine  V  had  resigned 
the  papal  dignity,  at  Naples,  in  1294,  at 
the  Instigation  of  B.,  the  latter  was  chosen 
pope.  He  met  with  opposition  firom  the 
cardinals  of  the  family  Colonna^  and  re- 
%'enged  himselfby  excommunicating  them. 
His  induction  was  magnificent  The 
kings  of  Hungary  and  Sicily  held  his 
bridle  on  his  way  to  the  Lateran,  and 
served  him,  at  table,  with  their  crowns  on 
their  heads,  B.,  however,  was  not  suc- 
cessful in  his  first  efibrts  for  the  increase 
of  his  power.  The  sovereignty  of  Sicily 
was  denied  him,  and  Frederic  II  was 
crowned  kingtliere  in  spite  of  his  excom- 
munication. He  was  equally  unsuccess- 
ful in  his  attempt  to  arbitrate  between 
England  and  France.  The  bulls  which 
he  issued,  at  this  time,  against  king  Philip 
the  Fair  of  France,  obtained  no  considera- 
tion. This  was  also  the  case  with  the 
interdict  which  he  pronounced  against 
him  at  the  council  of  Rome,  in  1302. 
Supported  by  the  states  and  the  clergy 
of  France,  Philip  defended  his  royal  rights 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  pope. 
The  f)ope  was  accused  of  duplicity,  of 
simony,  of  usurpation,  of  heresy,  of  un- 
chastity ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  condemn 
and  depose  him  at  a  general  council  at 
Lyons.  Philip  went  still  further :  he  sent 
Nogaret  to  Italy,  in  order  to  seize  his 
person,  and  hnns  him  to  Lyons.  Nogaret 
united  himself  for  this  purpose,  with  Sci- 


arra  Colonna,  who»  with  his  whole  fkam 
ly,  had  been  oppressed  by  B.,  and  wai^ 
in  consequence,  his  enemy.  B.  fled  to 
Anagni,  where  Nogaret  and  Colonna  sur- 
prised him.  B.,  on  this  occasion,  acted 
with  spirit.  **  Since  I  am  betrayed,"  said 
he,  **  as  Jesus  Christ  was  betrayed,  I  will 
die  at  least  as  a  pope."  He  assumed  the 
pontifical  robes  and  the  tiara,  took  the 
keys  and  the  cross  in  his  hand,  and  seated 
himself  in  the  papal  chair.  But  the  insig- 
nia of  his  holy  office  did  not  save  him 
firom  arrest  Nay,  Colonna  went  so  far 
as  to  use  personal  violence.  B.  remained 
in  a  disagreeable  confinement  for  two 
days,  when  the  Anagnese  took  up  anns, 
and  delivered  him.  Afler  this,  he  depart- 
ed to  Rome,  where  he  died,  a  month  later, 
in  1303.  From  fear  of  poison,  he  had 
not  taken  any  food  during  his  captivity. 
This  abstinence  brought  on  a  fever,  which 
terminated  fatally.  ]£>ldne8S  in  his  views, 
and  perseverance  in  his  resolutions,  can- 
not be  denied  to  B. ;  but  these  qualities 
were  stained  by  ambition,  vanity,  a  spirit 
of  revenge,  and  a  mean  pliability.  Dante 
assigns  to  him,  as  guilty  of  atmony,  a 
place  in  hell,  between  Nicholas  lU  and 
Clement  V.  B.  founded,  in  1300,  the  cen- 
tennial Jubilee,  and  enriched  his  treasury 
by  the  fiequent  sale  of  indulgences.  He 
was  an  accomplished  man,  for  the  times 
in  which  he  lived. 

Boniface,  St ;  the  aposde  of  Gennany, 
who  first  preached  Christianity,  and  spread 
civilization  among  the  Grermaus.  He  was 
bom  in  England  (680),  and  his  original 
name  was  Wlnfrid.  In  his  30th  year,  he 
was  consecrated  a  priest  A  great  part 
of  Europe,  at  this  period,  was  inhabited 
by  heathens,  and  several  missionaries  set 
out  from  England  to  convert  them.  Cal- 
lus, in  614,  went  to  Allemania ;  Emme- 
ran,  who  died  652,  to  Bavaria;  Kilian, 
who  died  689,  to  Franconia ;  WilUbrord, 
who  died  696,  to  Friesland;  Sigfrid  to 
Sweden  ;  Swidveit  to  Friesland.  In  716, 
B.  conceived  the  plan  of  preaching  Chris- 
tianity among  the  Frieslanders ;  but  was 
Prevented  by  the  war  between  Charles 
[artel  and  the  king  of  Friesland,  Rad- 
bod.  He  therefore  i-etumed  to  England, 
where  he  was  chosen  abbot  In  718,  be 
went  to  Rome,  where  Gregory  II  au- 
thorized him  to  preach  the  go8))el  to  all 
the  nations  of  Grermany.  He  commenced 
his  labors  in  Thuringia  and  Bavaria, 
passed  three  years  in  Friesland,  and  jour- 
neyed through  Hesse  in  Saxony,  baptiz- 
ing every  where,  and  converting  the  pa- 
gan temples  to  Christian  churches.  In 
/23,  he  was  invited  to  Rome,  made  a 
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biihop,  by  Gcegory  II,  and  recommended 
to  Obarles  Mattel  and  all  princes  and 
biahops.  His  name  Win&id  he  changed 
to  B.  In  724,  he  destroyed  the  oak  sa- 
cred to  Thor,  near  Geiamar,  in  Hesse, 
founded  churches  and  monasteries,  invit- 
ed from  England  priests,  monks  and  nuns, 
and  sent  them  to  Saxony,  Friesland  and 
Bavaria.  In  732,  Gregory  III  made  him 
archbishop  and  primate  of  all  Germany, 
and  authorized  him  to  establish  bishop- 
rics, the  only  existing  bishopric  being 
the  one  at  Passau.  He  found^  those  of 
Freisingen,  Ratisbon,  Erfurt,  Barabourg 
(transferred  aAerwards  to  Paderbom^ 
Wiirtzbuig  and  Aichstadt.  In  739,  he 
restored  the  episcopal  see  of  St.  Rupert, 
at  Salzburg.  After  the  death  of  Charles 
Martel,  he  consecrated  Pepin  the  Short 
king  of  the  Franks,  in  Soissons,  hj  whom 
he  was  made  bishop  of  Mentz.  He  held 
eight  ecclesiastical  councils  in  Grermany, 
founded  the  fiunous  abbe^  of  Fulda,  and 
undertook,  in  754,  new  journeys  for  the 
conversion  of  the  infidels.  He  was  killed 
at  Dockum,  in  West  Friesland,  by  some 
barbarians,  in  755,  in  his  75th  year.  In 
Fulda,  a  copy  of  the  Grospels,  in  his  own 
handwritmg,  is  to  be  seen.  At  the  place 
where  B.  built,  in  724,  the  first  Christian 
diurch  in  North  Germany,  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Altenburg,  in  the  Thuringian  for- 
est, a  monument  has  been  erected  to  his 
memory,  consisting  of  a  catiddabrum,  30 
feet  high.  The  most  complete  collection 
of  the  letters  of  B.  was  published  at  Mentz, 
178U,  folio. 

Bonn  ;  capital  of  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment of  Cologne,  formerly  the  residence 
of  the  elector  of  Cologne,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  with  1109  houses,  four 
Catholic,  and,  since  1817,  one  Protestant 
church.  It  contains  10,600  inhabitants, 
among  whom  are  200  Jews,  who  dwell 
in  a  particular  street.  B.  was  formerly 
fortified :  the  works  were  demolished  in 
1717.  A  lyceum  was  instituted  here  in 
1802.  An  academy  had  been  established 
in  1777,  and,  in  1786,  erected  into  a  uni- 
versity. This  institution  was  superseded 
by  the  lyceum.  The  manufactures  are 
not  important.  The  commerce  is  chieflv 
in  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  A  walk,  witn 
four  rows  of  trees,  and  1200  paces  in 
length,  leads  to  the  beautifiil  palace  of 
Cleniensruhc,  near  the  village  or  Poppels- 
dorf.  B.  contains  the  university  or  the 
Rhine,  the  charter  of  which  was  given, 
Oct.  18, 1818,  at  Aix-ia-Chapelle,  by  the 
King  of  Prussia,  who,  at  the  same  time^ 
endowed  it  with  an  annual  income  of 
6a000  Prussian  dollars,  16,000  of  which 
16* 


are  appropriated  to  tlie  botanical  garden. 
The  former  residence  of  the  elector  of 
Cologne  was  bestowed  on  the  university. 
It  has  been  fitted  up  at  great  expense,  and 
is  surpassed,  in  extent  and  beauty,  by  no 
university  buildings  in  Europe.  It  con- 
tains all  the  lecture  halls,  a  library  of 
more  than  50,000  volumes,  a  museum  of 
antiquities,  a  collection  of  casts  of  the 
principal  ancient  statues,  a  cabinet  for 
natural  philosophy,  ctinical  institutions  of 
uncommon  extent  and  order,  to  which 
will  be  added  a  Catholic  theological  sem- 
inary, and  a  cmwictonum  (refectory).  The 
paintings  in  the  aula  minor  (among  oth- 
ers, the  great  allegorical  picture,  the 
Christian  Vhvrch)  were  executed  by  some 
pupils  of  Cornelius.  To  the  liberality  of 
the  king,  the  university  owes  also  an  ana- 
tomical hall,  a  new  riding-school,  and  an 
edifice,  Once  a  royal  palace,  in  Poppels- 
dorf,  ten  minutes'  walk  from  the  city, 
which  contains  the  mineralogical  and 
zoological  collections,  and  before  which 
lies  the  botanical  garden.  Adjoining  it 
are  lands  and  buildings  for  the  use  of  the 
agricultural  institute.  The  tower  of  the 
oM  custom-house,  which  commands  a 
fine  view,  is  destined  for  an  observatory. 
The  king  has  also  established  here  a  print- 
ing press  for  Sanscrit,  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  A.  W.  von  Schlegel.  The  museum 
of  German  and  Roman  antiquities  is  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  same  distinguish- 
ed scholar.  The  teachers  of  the  five 
w<Milties,  of  which  the  university  con- 
fiistb,  are  more  than  fifty.  Particular  ad- 
vantages are  afforded  for  the  education 
of  young  men  intended  for  instructers. 
Many  men  distinguished  in  various 
branches  of  science  are  connected  with 
the  university.  The  historian  Niebuhr 
has  lately  repairod  thither  to  deUver 
lectures.  The  exertions  of  the  govern- 
ment to  collect  in  B.  all  the  means  of 
instruction,  united  with  the  charms  of  the 
place  and  the  beauties  of  the  scenery, 
nave  made  the- university  in  a  short  time 
very  much  frequented.  In  1826,  it  con- 
tained 931  students,  among  whom  were 
110  foreigners. 

Bonn,  Andrew,  an  anatomist,  born  at 
Amsterdam,  in  1738,  studied  and  received 
his  degree  at  Leyden.  His  dissertation 
was  the  excellent  treatise  De  Continuita- 
Ubw  Membranarwn,  of  which  two  famous 
physicians,  Bichat  and  Wrisberg,  have 
made  use  in  their  works.  He  finished 
his  studies  at  Paris.  In  1771,  he  returned 
to  Amsterdam,  where  he  delivered  lec- 
tures. He  had  the  three  first  numbers  of 
the  Thtaaurus  Homanus  Ossium  Morbo- 
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Bontm  enmyed  at  his  own  expense.  He 
died  In  1818.  His  long  life  was  devoted 
to  the  relief  of  the  su&ring,  and  to  the 
education  of  skilful  physicians  and  sur- 
^ns.  As  president  of  the  Monnikhof 
institution  for  the  investigation  of  the  best 
remedies  against  the  dmerent  kinds  of 
hernia,  he  has  likewise  accomplished  a 
great  deal. 

Bonner,  Edmund,  an  English  prelate 
of  infamous  notoriety,  was  me  son  of  a 
peasant  at  Hanley  in  Worcestershire.  He 
was  educated  at  Pembroke  college,  Ox- 
ford, where  he  was  made  doctor  of  com- 
mon law,  in  1525.  For  his  skill  in  bu^- 
ness,  he  was  patronised  by  cardinal 
Wolsey,  from  whom  he  received  several 
clerical  preferments.  On  the  death  of 
Wolsey,  he  acquired  the  favor  of  Henry 
VIII,  who  made  him  one  of  his  chaplains, 
and  sent  him  to  Rome  to  advocate  his 
divorce  from  queen  Catharine.  Here  he 
conducted  with  so  much  intemperance, 
tliat  the  pope  is  said  to  have  threaten- 
ed to  throw  him  into  a  caldron  of  boil- 
ing lead,  on  which  he  thought  proper 
to  return.  In  1538,  he  was  nominated 
bishop  of  Hereford,  being  then  ambas- 
sador at  Paris;  but,  before  his  conse- 
cration, he  was  translated  to  the  see  of 
London.  At  the  time  of  the  death  of 
Henry,  he  was  ambassador  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V,  but  returned  the  same  year, 
when,  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  suprem- 
acy, he  was  deprived  of  his  bishopric, 
to  which,  however,  he  was  restored,  on 
making  submission.  Still  continuing  to 
act  with  contumacy,  he  was,  afler  a  long 
trial,  once  more  deprived  of  his  see,  and 
committed  to  the  Marshalsea;  from  which 
prison,  on  the  accession  of  Mary,  he  was 
released,  and  once  more  restored  by  com- 
mission. During  this  reign,  B.  distin- 
guished himself  by  a  most  sanguinary 
persecution  of  the  Protestants,  200  of 
whom  he  was  instrumental  in  bringing  to 
the  stake,  whipping  and  torturing  several 
of  them  with  his  own  hands.  When 
Elizabeth  succeeded,  he  went,  with  the 
rest  of  the  bishops,  to  meet  her  at  High- 
gate,  but,  at  the  sight  of  him,  she  averted 
her  countenance  wltli  an  expression  of 
horror.  He  remained,  however,  unmo- 
lested, until  his  refusal  to  take  the  oath 
of  supremacy;  on  which  he  was  once 
more  committed  to  the  Marshalsea,  where 
he  remained  a  prisoner  fi>r  nearly  10  years, 
until  his  death,  in  1569.  He  was  biuied 
at  midnight,  to  avoid  any  disturbance  on 
the  part  of  the  populace,  to  whom  he  was 
extremely  obnoxious.  B.  was  well  versed 
•ii  the  canon  law,  and  was  an  able  diplo- 


matist He  cannot,  says  a  Catbolie  wri- 
ter, be  defended  from  the  charge  of  ex- 
treme rigor  and  cruelty ;  yet  he  deserves 
credit  for  his  firmness  of  principle,  for  bis 
courage  when  in  dis^ce,  and  for  the 
calmness  and  resignation  with  which  he 
supported  a  long  imprisonment. 

Bonnet,  in  ^rtification;  an  elevation 
of  the  parapet  in  the  salient  ancles  of  a 
field  retrenchment,  or  of  a  fortification, 
designed  to  prevent  the  enfilading  of  the 
fi"ont  of  the  work,  at  the  end  of  which  it 
is  situated.  The  bonnet  accomplishes, 
however,  only  part  of  this  object,  and  is 
subject,  at  least  in  field  retrenchments,  to 
the  disadvantage,  that  the  men  destined 
for  its  defence  are  too  much  exposed  to 
be  taken  in  flank  by  the  &re  of  the  ene- 
nw,  on  account  of  the  necessary  elevadon 
of*^  the  banquette  (q.  v.)— a  fault  which 
cannot  occur  in  the  works  of  a  fortress 
which  are  well  laid  out 

Bonnet,  Charles,  a  natural  philosopher 
and  metaphysician,  bom  at  Geneva,  in 
1720,  exchanged  the  study  of  the  laws  for 
that  of  natural  history.  His  essay  On 
Aphides,  in  which  he  proved  that  they 
propagated  without  coition,  procured  him, 
in  nis  20th  year,  the  place  of  a  corre- 
sponding member  of  the  academy  of 
sciences  at  Paris.  Soon  afterwards,  he 
partook  in  the  discoveries  of  Trembley  re- 
specting the  polypus,  and  made  interesting 
observations  on  the  respiration  of  cater- 
pillars and  butterflies,  and  on  the  structure 
of  the  tape-worm.  An  active  correspond- 
ence vniti  many  learned  men  in  his  own 
country  and  abroad,  and  too  continued 

Serseverance  in  labor,  brou^t  on  an  in- 
ammation  in  his  eyes,  which  prevented 
him  firom  writing  for  more  than  two  years. 
His  active  spirit  employed  this  interval  in 
meditating  on  the  source  of  our  ideas,  on 
the  nature  of  the  soul,  and  on  other  myste- 
ries of  metaphysics.  From  1752  till  1768, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  great  council  of 
his  native  city.  He  afterwards  retired  to 
his  country-seat  (Qenthod),  on  the  banks 
of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  where  he  led  a 
retired  life,  devoting  his  time  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  nature,  to  the  conversation  of 
learned  men,  and  to  an  extensive  corre- 
spondence, till  his  death,  in  1793.  B.  was 
a  close  and  exact  observer.  He  carried 
religious  contemplations  into  the  study  of 
nature.  In  his  views  of  the  human  soul^ 
many  traces  of  materialism  are  to  be 
found ;  for  instance,  the  derivation  of  all 
ideas  from  the  movements  of  the  nervous 
fibre&  Of  his  works  on  namral  history 
and  metaphysics,  there  are  two  collec- 
tions ;  one  in  9  vols.,  4to.,  the  other  in  18 
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rob.,  8vo^  Neufcbatel,  1779.  The  most 
celebrated  are,  TraiU  tPhuedologie ;  i2e- 
cherches  wr  VUaagt^  des  Femllea  dans  Us 
PlanUs;  ConMhrtHom  sur  Us  Corps  or- 
gani$is;  Contemplation  dt  la  Mature ;  £»- 
sai  analyti^  sta-  Us  FacvUis  de  V^^mt; 
PaHnghUne  PkQosophiquey  and  Essai  de 

fioNZTET ;  advocate,  and  bdtonnUr  (presi- 
dent) of  the  advocates  in  Paris.  During 
the  revolution,  he  was  zealous  in  defend- 
ing many  unfortunate  persons  who  were 
dragced  before  the  revolutionaiy  tribunal 
He  displayed  his  brilliant  eloquence  in 
the  defence  of  general  Moreau.  In  later 
times,  he  has  been  blamed  for  havinjjf 
yielded  too  much  to  the  vindictive  spint 
of  the  French  state  attorneys :  since  1815, 
particularly,  he  has  been  considered  too 
compliant  towards  the  procurevr-ghUnd 
Bellart.  We  have  reason  to  suppose  that 
much  of  the  reproach  which  has  been 
cast  upon  him  is  unfounded,  as  he  is 
known  to  have  exposed  his  life  and  lib- 
erty, in  former  times,  to  save  the  accused. 
B.  belongs  to  the  extreme  right  side  in 
the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  has  thus 
lost  his  popularity. 

BoNivEVAL,  Claude  Alexander,  count 
odf  or  AcHMET  Pacha,  bom  1672,  at 
Couasac,  in  Limousin,  of  an  illustrious 
French  &mily,  entered,  in  his  16th  year, 
the  body-guard  of  the  king,  but  showed 
an  extravagant  propensity  for  pleasure. 
In  war,  he  was  an  able  and  successful 
partisan,  beloved  by  those  under  his  com- 
mand. He  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  the 
marshal  of  Luxembourg.  In  the  war  of 
the  Spanish  succession,  he  obtained  a 
regiment,  with  which  he  marched  to  Italy, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  valor  as 
well  as  by  his  excesses.  On  his  return, 
he  was  obliged  to  fly,  in  consequence  of 
some  violent  expressions  against  the  min- 
isoer  and  madame  de  lUSdntenon.  He 
was,  in  1706,  appointed  major-general  by 
prince  Eugene,  and  fought  a«dnst  his 
native  country.  At  the  peace  of  Rastadt, 
in  1714,  by  the  interference  of 'prince 
Eugene,  the  process  against  him  for  high 
treason  was  withdrawn,  and  he  was  al- 
lowed to  return  to  his  estates.  In  1716, 
he  was  Heutenant  field-marshal  of  the 
Austrian  infantry,  and  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  valor  against  the  Turks  at 
Petcrwardein  (1716).  In  1718,  B.  was 
made  a  member  of^the  imperial  council 
of  war,  but  his  licentiousness  and  indis- 
cretion induced  prince  Eugene  to  get  rid 
of  him,  by  appointing  him,  in  1723,  roas- 
ter-general of  the  oi^nance  in  the  Neth- 
eriands.    To  revenge  himself  on  Eugene, 


he  sent  complaints  to  Vienna  against  the 
ffovemor,  the  manjuis  of  Prie ;  but  tlie 
latter,  who,  on  his  side,  had  not  been  in- 
active, received  an  order  to  arrest  B.,  and 
to  imprison  him  in  the  citadel  of  Ant- 
werp. B.,  being  afterwards  ordered  to 
appear  at  Vienna,  and  give  an  explanation 
of  his  conduct,  spent  a  month  at  the 
Hague  before  he  chose  to  comply  with 
the  summons.  He  was  therefore  confined 
in  the  castle  of  Spielbeiv,  near  Briinn, 
and  condemned  to  death  by  the  imperial 
council  of  war;  but  the  sentence  was 
chan^d,  by  the  emperor,  into  one  year's 
imprisoimient  and  exile.  B.  now  went, 
to  Constantinople,  where  the  fame  of  his 
deeds,  and  his  humanity  towards  the 
Turkish  prisoners  of  war,  procured  him  a 
kind  reception.  He  consented  to  change 
his  religion,  received  instruction  in  Mo- 
hammedanism fix)m  the  mufti,  submitted 
to  circumcision,  and  received  the  name 
Achnvet  Pacfutj  vrith  a  large  salary.  He 
was  made  a  pacha  of  th^  tails,  com- 
manded a  large  army,  defeated  the  Aus- 
trians  on  the  Danube,  and  quelled  an 
insurrection  in  Arabia  Petreea.  His  ex- 
ertions, as  commander  of  the  bombardiers, 
to  improve  the  Turkish  artillery,  were 
opposed  by  the  jealousy  of  powerfiil  pa- 
chas, the  irresolution  of  Mohammed  V, 
and  the  dislike  of  the  Turkish  troops  to 
all  European  institutions.  He  enjoyed, 
however,  the  pleasures  of  his  situation. 
He  died  in  1/47.  His  Mhnoires  were 
published  by  Desherbiers  (Paris,  1806, 
2  vols.)  In  the  second  volume  of  tl«d 
Memoirs  of  Casanova  are  to  be  found 
some  notices  of  B. 

BoivNTCASTLE,  John,  professor  of  math- 
ematk»  at  the  royal  militarv  academy  at 
Woolwich,  was  bom  in  Buckingham- 
shire. Though  his  education  was  not 
neglected,  yet  he  was  chiefly  indebted  to 
his  own  exertions-  for  the  various  and 
extensive  knowledge  which  he  acquired. 
While  young,  he  became  private  tutor  to 
the  two  sons  of  the  ean  of  Pomfiiet 
Afler  two  years,  he  quitted  that  situation 
on  being  appointed  one  of  the  mathe- 
matical masters  at  Woolwich.  Here,  for 
more  than  40  years,  he  devoted  his  time 
to  the  duties  of'^his  profession,  and  to  the 
composition  of  elementary  mathematical 
works.  His  first  production  was  the 
Scholar's  Guide  to  Arithmetic,  which  has 
passed  through  many  editions.  His 
guides  to  algebra  and  mensuration  are 
useful  school-books.  He  likewise  wrote 
a  Treatise  upon  Astronomy,  8vo. ;  the 
Elements  of  Geometry,  8vo. ;  a  Treatise 
on  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry 
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8vo.;  a  Treatise  on  Algebra,  2  yok.  8ro. ; 
and.  various  articles  in  the  early  part  of 
the  last  edition  of  doctor  Rees's  CyclopflB- 
dia.    He  died  at  Woolwich,  May  15, 1821. 

6oNPi4AND,  Aim6,  educated  at  the 
medical  school  and  the  botanical  garden 
in  Paris,  accompanied  Alexander  von 
Humboldt  to  America  in  1799,  and  dis- 
covered above  6000  new  species  of  plants. 
Ailer  his  return,  he  was  made,  in  1804)  su- 
perintendent of  the  garden  at  MaJmaison, 
which  he  has  described  (Paris,  1813 — 
1817,  11  numbers,  folio,  with  copper- 
plates). He  was  also  co-editor  of  the 
Travels  and  Voyaffes  in  the  Equinoctial 
Regions  of  the  Wew  Continent,  from 
1799  to  1804,  by  Alex.  Humboldt  and  A. 
Bonplaud ;  published  in  French  in  Paris, 
and  in  German,  by  Cotta,  in  Tubingen 
(1818).  In  1818,  he  went,  as  professor  of 
natural  history,  to  Buenos  Ayres.  There, 
Oct  1,  1820,  he  undertook  a  journey 
along  the  Parana,  to  explore  the  interior 
of  Paraguay.  At  Santa  Ana,  however, 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Parana,  where 
lie  had  laid  out  plantations  of  tea,  and 
had  founded  a  colony  of  Indians,  he  was 
surprised,  on  the  territory  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  by  800  soldiers  of  doctor  Francia, 
dictator  of  Paraguay,  who  destroyed  his 
plantations,  and  carried  him  off  prisoner, 
together  with  most  of  the  Indians.  Fran- 
cia sent  huu,  as  physician,  to  the  garrison 
of  a  fori,  and  employed  him  in  laying  out 
a  commercial  road.  B.  lived  till  within  a 
few  years  in  Santa  Maria.  There  is  no 
other  reason  for  his  captivity,  than  his  suc- 
cess in  planting  the  Paraguay  tea.  Alex. 
Humboldt  wrote  to  doctor  Francia  to 
i)ersuade  him  to  liberate  his  friend,  and 
he  was  supported  in  his  request  by  the 
English  minister  Canning,  and  the  British 
consul  in  Buenos  Ayres,  Mr.  Parish,  but 
without  success.  A  late  French  mission 
to  South  America  has  in  view  his  Ubera- 
tion.  From  the  manuscripts  of  B.,  Kunth 
arranged  the  lai*ge  work,  J^ova  Genera  et 
Specks  Plantunim,  which  B.  and  Alex, 
llumboldt  had  collected  and  described 
on  their  travels  in  the  tropical  countries 
of  tJie  new  world.  (Paris,  1815—1825,  7 
vols.,  fol.,  with  copperplates,  in  35  num- 
bers,  1240  francs.) 

BoNSTETT^w,  Charles  von  ;  bom  at 
Bei-nc,  1745,  of  an  ancient  and  noble 
family,  m  the  canton  of  Zurich.  His 
father,  Charles  Emanuel,  was  u*easurer 
of  Berne.  He  was  educated,  till  his  19th 
year,  at  Yverdun,  then  in  Geneva,  where 
he  improved  himself  in  the  society  of 
Bomiet,  Stanhope,  Voltaire,  Saussm-e  and 
other  leamed  men.    He  studied  at  Ley- 


den,  afterwards  with  Gray  at  Cambrid^Op 
then  at  Paris,  and  traveUed  in  Italy.  In 
1775,  he  became  a  member  of  the  supreme 
council  at  Berne,  and,  in  1787,  landvoigt 
in  Nyon.  Here  Matthisson,  Salis  and 
Frederica  Brun  lived  with  him ;  here 
John  Muller  wrote  on  the  history  of  his 
native  country.  By  his  endeavors  to  im- 
prove education,  and  other  useful  efibrts, 
lie  promoted  the  wel&re  of  his  native 
country.  During  the  revolutionary  times, 
he  hved  with  his  friend  Frederica  Brun, 
in  Copenhagen.  On  his  return,  in  1802, 
he  chose  Geneva  for  his  residence.  The 
results  of  a  journey  to  Italy,  in  which  he 
had  made  interesting  investigations  on 
the  depopulation  or  the  campagna  at 
Rome  by  the  moT  aria,  appeared  under 
the  titie  yovage  sur  la  Schu  du  dermer 
Livre  de  VEneidty  suivi  de  qtielqui^  Ob»er^ 
vaUons  sur  le  Lalium  Moderru  (Geneva, 
1813).  In  1807,  appeared  his  Recherches 
sur  la  Mature  et  les  IjoIs  de  Vlmaginatumj 
2  vols.  He  afterwards  published  Pensita 
inverses  star  divers  Objets  du  Bien  PMic 
(Geneva,  1815) ;  Etudes  ou  Recherches  sur 
Us  FaculUs  de  Seniir  et  de  Penser  (1821, 
2  vols.) ;  and  V Homme  du  Midi  et  du  J^ard 
(Geneva,  1824).  These  works  indicate  a 
philosophical  spirit  of  observation. 

BonzANiGA,  Giuseppe ;  royal  sculptor 
at  Turin.  By  a  persevering  apphcation 
of  40  years,  he  raised  the  art  of  carving  in 
wood  and  ivonr  to  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fection, and  rounded  an  establishment, 
from  which  numerous  works  of  art  have 
been  produced,  that  are  much  sought  for 
in  all  Italy,  and  valued  by  connoisseurs. 
He  died  Dec.  18, 1820. 

Bonzes  ;  the  name  given  by  Europe- 
ans to  the  priests  of  the  religion  of  Fo,  in 
Eastern  Asia,  particularly  in  China.  Bir- 
mah,  Tonquin,  Cochin-Cbina  and  Japan. 
As  these  priests  Uve  together  in  monas- 
teries, unmarried,  they  have  much  resem- 
blance to  the  monks  of  the  Christian 
church:  the  system  of  their  hierarchy 
and  of  their  worship  also  agrees,  in  many 
respects,  with  that  of  the  Catholics.  They 
do  penance,  and  pray  for  the  sins  of  the 
laity,  who  secure  them  from  want  by  en- 
dowments and  alms.  The  female  bonzes 
may  be  compared  to  the  Christian  nuns ; 
as  the  religion  of  Fo  sufters  no  priest- 
esses, but  admits  the  social  union  or  pious 
virgins  and  widows,  under  monastic  vows, 
for  the  performance  of  religious  exer- 
cises. The  bonzes  are  commonly  ac- 
quainted oulv  with  the  external  forms  of 
worship  and  the  idols,  without  under- 
standing the  meaning  of  their  religious 
symbols.    They  endeavor  to  keep  up  the 
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sapenddoii  by  which  they  ore  sufyport- 
ed. 

BooK-XEEPiNO  is  a  mercantile  tenn, 
used  to  denote  the  method  of  keepinff 
commercia]  accounts,  of  all  kinds,  in  such 
a  manner,  that  a  man  may  thereby  know, 
at  any  time,  the  true  state  of  his  aflairB, 
with  clearness  and  expedition.  Book- 
keeping rests,  like  commerce  in  general, 
on  the  notions  of  debtor  and  creditor,  or 
on  the  notions  of  that  which  we  possess 
or  are  to  receive,  and  that  which  we  are 
to  pay,  and  is  divided  into  svnglty  and 
dmufU  or  Italian  book-keeping.  In  the 
fiiBt,  the  posts  of  debtor  and  creditor  are 
separstea  firom  each  other,  and  entered 
in  such  a  way,  that  each  one  appears 
singly ;  while,  in  the  latter,  creditor  and 
debtor  are  in  continual  mutual  connex- 
ion, to  which  end  all  the  posts  are  entered 
doubly,  once  on  the  debtor  and  once  on 
the  creditor  side,  by  which  every  error 
or  mistake  is  prevented.  This  mode  of 
double  book-keeping  sprung  up  in  Italy, 
in  the  15th  century ;  yet  it  had  been  prac- 
tised already  in  Spain  in  the  14th  century, 
according  to  a  legal  ordinance.  The 
principle  of  this  system  is,  that  all  money 
and  articles  received  become  debtors  to 
fajm  from  whom  they  are  received,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  all  those  who  receive 
money  or  goods  from  us  become  debtors 
to  cash  or  to  the  goods.  The  books 
which  the  merchant  wants  are  principally 
a  vMuU'book,  in  which  all  his  dealings 
are  recorded  without  particular  order ;  a 
journal,  in  which  the  contents  of  the 
waste-book  are  sepcurated  every  month, 
and  entered  on  the  debtor  and  creditor 
sides;  and  a  I^ger,  in  which  the  posts 
entered  in  the  journal  are  placed  under 
particular  accounts,  and  from  which,  every 
year,  the  balance  is  drawn. 

Book-Trads,  Booksellehs.  Before 
the  invention  of  typography,  those  who 
copied  books  carried  on  the  trade  in 
them.  In  Greece,  in  Alexandria,  and  in 
Rome,  there  were  booksellers  who  kept 
a  number  of  transcribers.  In  the  middle 
a^esy  there  were  booksellers,  called  sUp- 
honariiy  at  the  universities  of  Bologna  and 
Paris,  who  loaned  single  manuscripts  at 
high  prices.  In  Paris,  after  1342,  no  one 
could  deal  in  books  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  univernty,  who  had  piurticTilar 
ofEceis  to  examine  the  manuscripts  and 
fix  the  price.  Afler  the  invention  of 
printing,  the  printers  were  also  the  book- 
aellera.  Faustus,  the  first  bookseller,  car- 
ried his  printed  Bibles  for  sale  to  France. 
Those  who  had  formerty  been  employed 
in  copying  now  acted  as  agents  of  the 


printers,  and  carried  the  printed  copies 
mto  the  monasteries  for  sale.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  15th  century,  there  were 
such  book  traders  in  Ulm,  Nordlingen  and 
Augsburg.  The  first  bookseUer  who  pur- 
chased manuscripts  from  the  authors,  and 
had  them  printea  hy  others,  without  pos- 
sessing a  press  of  his  own,  was  John 
Otto,  m  Nuiembnrg  (1516).  In  Leipsic, 
there  were,  for  the  first  time,  in  1545,  two 
booksellers  of  this  kind — Steiger  and  Bos- 
kopf.  The  books  were  carried  to  Frank- 
fort on  the  Maine  to  the  fiur.  The  book- 
fair  at  Leipsic  did  not  become  important 
until  a  later  period:  in  1667,  it  was  at- 
tended by  19  foreign  booksellers.  The 
Leipsic  catalogue  of  books  appeared  as 
early  as  1600.  The  booksellers  of  the 
present  day  may  be  divided  into  printers 
who  sell  their  own  publications  (thev 
have  become  rare^  bookseUers  who  sell 
the  books  which  have  been  printed  at 
their  expense  by  others,  and  those  who 
keep  for  sale  the  publications  of  others. 
The  last  have,  usually,  at  the  same  time« 
publications  of  their  own,  which  they  sell 
or  exchange  with  others.  This  trade  is 
TOomoted,  in  Germany,  chiefly  by  the 
tmok-fairs  at  Leipsic,  of  which  the  Easter 
fair  is  frequented  by  all  the  booksellers 
of  Germany,  and  by  those  of  some  of 
the  neighboring  countries,  as  of  France, 
Switzerland,  Denmark,  livonia,  in  order 
to  settle  their  mutual  accounts,  and  to 
fbrm  new  connexions.  The  German 
publisher  sends  his  publications  to  the 
keeper  of  assortments,  h  condtiumj  that  is, 
on  commission  for  a  certain  time,  after 
which  the  latter  pays  for  what  have  been 
sold,  and  can  return  what  have  not  been 
sold.  This  is  not  so  favorable  for  the 
publisher  as  the  custom  in  the  French 
Dook-trade,  where  the  keeper  of  assort* 
ments  takes  the  quantity  he  wants  at  a 
fixed  rate.  In  the  German  book-trade,  it 
is  the  practice  fi>r  almost  every  house, 
either  in  the  country  or  abroad,  which 
publishes  or  sells  German  books,  to  have 
Its  agent  at  Leipsic,  who  receives  and 
distributes  its  publications.  A.,  in  Riea, 
who  publishes  a  book  calculated  for  the 
German  trade,  has  his  a^ent,  B.,  in  Leip- 
sic, to  whom  he  sends,  free  of  expense,  a 
number  of  copies  of  his  publication,  that 
he  may  distribute  the  new  work  to  all  the 
booksellers  with  vriiom  he  is  connected, 
ftom  Vienna  to  Hamburg,  and  from 
Strasburg  to  K^nigsberg,  each  of  whom 
has  his  agent  in  Leipsic.  Instructions  are 
also  given  as  to  the  number  of  copies  to 
be  sent  to  each.  B.  delivers  those  cof»es 
in  Leipsic  to  the  agents,  who  send  them 
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every  week,  or  more  or  less  fiequentfy} 
by  the  post,  or  by  carriers,  at  the  expense 
d  the  receiver.  C,  in  Strasburg,  who 
finds  that  he  has  not  received  copies 
enough,  writes  for  an  additional  number 
of  copies  to  his  agent,  D.,  in  Leipsic.  D. 
gives  this  order  to  B.,  who  delivers  the 
number  wanted  to  D^  to  be  transmitted 
to  C.  This  arrangement  is  advantageous 
to  the  German  b^ok-trade  as  well  as  to 
Leipsic.  The  dealer  receives  eveiy  thing 
free  to  Leipsic,  and,  as  a  great  number  of 
packets,  with  books  firom  all  parts  of  Grer- 
many,  arrive  there  for  him  every  week, 
he  can  have  them  packed  together  and 
sent  at  once.  The  freight  is  thus  much 
less  than  if  the  packets  were  sent  to  him 
separately  from  the  different  places,  and 
the  whole  business  is  simplified.  The 
booksellers  are  also  enabled  to  agree  with 
greater  ease  on  a  certun  discount  per 
cent  In  other  European  countries,  for 
instance,  in  England  and  France,  no  such 
connexion  of  the  booksellers  has  yet  been 
formed.  Paris  is  the  central  place  of  the 
French  book-trade.  In  Great  Britain, 
Edinburgh  rivals  London.  In  the  Neth- 
erlands, the  most  important  repositories 
of  books  are  at  Amsterdam,  Utrecht,  Ley- 
den  and  Haerlem.  In  Brussels  and  Liege, 
many  French  works  are  reprinted.  In  Ger- 
many, several  houses  rarely  unite  for  the 
publication  of  great  works,  as  is  done  in 
France  and  Engknd.  In  1802,  the  book- 
sellers of  the  U.  States  established  a  fair 
at  New  York,  and  rules  for  its  regulation. 
In  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  price  of  eveiy 
book  is  regulated  by  the  government 

Books,  Catalooctes  of.  Catalogues  of 
books  are  interesting  if  the  libraries  they 
describe  contain  a  great  number  of  works 
{Bibliotkeca  ThotHanOy  Copenhagen,  1789 
— 95, 7  pans,  in  12  vob. ;  BOlioOieca  Fir- 
vdoma,  Milan,  1783, 6  vols. ;  Catalogue  du 
Due  de  la  VaUiha,  Paris,  178a-«8,  9 
vols.),  or  are  distinguished  by  well-select- 
ed, by  rare  and  costly  works  (Cat  B^L 
Harleianoy  by  Michael  Maittaire,  London, 
1743 — 45,  5  vols.),  or  by  scarce  books 
merely  (Catalogue  of  Sam.  Ensel,  Bern, 
1743,  and  Dan.  Salthen,  Konigsberg, 
1751),  by  old  editions  (J.  F.  Dibdin. 
Bibhoth.  Spencenofnoy  London,  1814,  4 
vols. ;  Ferd.  Foss'ii,  CaL  Codd,  Sec.  15  Im- 
presscr,  BibL  MagliabeeckianiKj  Florence, 
1793,  3  vols.  foL),  by  beautiful  copies, 
particularly  on  parchment  (Cat.  Je  la 
Bihl.  deMcCariky,  Paris,  1815,  2  vols.), 
or  by  being  very  rich  in  some  particular 
department.  For  natural  history,  the  most 
important  catalogues  are  those  of  sir  Jos. 
Banks  (London,  1796,  5  vols.),  and  of 


Cobres  (Aa|;Bbuiig,  1783,  2  vols.);  §n 
Hungarian  history,  that  of  count  Szecheny 
(SopronUj  1799  et  seq.) ;  for  classical  lit- 
erature, those  of  count  Rewiczky  (Beriin, 
1794),  and  of  Askew  (London,  1775),  with 
some  others;  for  French  literature,  the 
second  part  of  the  catalogue  of  Valli^re ; 
for  Itauan  Uterature,  the  cataloffues  of 
Capponi  (Rome,  1747,  4  vols.),  Tloncel 
(Pans,  1774, 2  vols.),  and  Ginguen^  {Paris, 
1817) ;  for  the  Grerman  language,  that 
of  Adelung  (Dresden,  1807).  Catalogues 
acquire  their  true  value  and  utility  by 
judicious  arrangement  and  accuracy  of 
detail.  For  this  purpose,  besides  perfect 
exacmess  in  the  material  statementB 
which  must  prevail  throughout,  and  es- 
pecially with  regard  to  uncommon  works, 
a  notice  of  the  printer,  number  of  piges^ 
signatures,  catchwords,  ^c,  and,  m  en- 
gravings, an  account  of  the  number  and 
quality  of  the  impressions,  and  the  artist's 
name,  are  necessisLiy.  Above  all,  a  clear 
arrangement  of  the  books  is  requirate,  that 
they  may  be  easily  consulted.  In  this 
department,  the  French  took  the  lead, 
Gwriel  Naud^  opened  the  way  bv  the 
Caialogua  BtbliotheoB  Cordesianoe  (Paris^ 
1643,  4  vols.) :  he  was  followed  by  Ish- 
mael  Bullialdus  and  Jos.  Quesnel,  m  the 
Cat  Bib.  ThumuB  (Paris,  1679).  Ga- 
briel Martin,  a  bookseller  at  Paris,  dis- 
tinffuished  himself^  in  the  18th  century,  by 
a  further  attention  to  the  method  of  ar- 
rangement, and,  at  the  same  time,  by 
bibuographical  accuracy,  (Catalogues  of 
Bulteau,  1711,  du  Fay,  1725,  Brocbaid, 
1729,  count  Hoym,  1738).  On  the  foun- 
dation laid  by  Martin,  Debure  built,  in  the 
catalogue  of  Gaignat,  1769;  and,  in  tke 
preparation  of  the  first  part  of  Valli^re's 
catalogue,  as  well  as  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  second  part,  the  bookseller  Nyon 
followed  him  with  success.  About  this 
time,  Jac.  Morelli,  in  Venice,  published  a 
catalogue  of  the  excellent  Ubrary  of  Maf- 
feo  Pinelli  (Venice,  1787,  6  vols.),  distin- 
guished by  similar  merits.  All  these  cat- 
alogues, however,  were  prepared  only  to 
fiicuitate  the  sale  of  the  books  enumerated, 
and  aspired  to  nothing  higher.  The  ear- 
lier catalogues  of  the  B^eian  (Oxford, 
1738,  2  vols,  fol.)  and  Parisian  libraries 

S1739,  6  vols,  fol.)  are  very  defective. 
Tohn  Michael  Francke,  in  his  catalogue  of 
the  library  of  Bunau  (Leipsic,  1750, 7  vols. 
4to.),  and  Audiffredi,  in  the  alphabetical 
cataiogue  of  the  library  of  Caaanati  (Rome, 
1761,  4  vols,  fol.),  have  distinguished 
themselves  as  scientific  bibliothecarians. 
Both  works,  though  incomplete,  are  ex- 
cellent models.    Catalogw  Btblioth.  Aca- 
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demim  Tharesianety  by  Joseph  de  Saxtori 
(Vienna,  1801, 13  vols.  4to.),  is  full  of  er- 
^18  and  defects,  and  is  by  no  means  to 
je  compared  to  the  former  of  the  above- 
mentioned  works.  There  are,  lasdy,  crit- 
ical catalogues  (cat.  rcdaonnis)  which 
contain  more  minute  information  and 
opinions,  descriptions  of  uncommon  and 
remarkable  books,  and  sometimes  ac- 
counts of  their  prices.  Besides  the  few 
ffenerally  interesting  works  of  this  nature 
by  John  Fabricius  ( Wolfenb.,  1717, 6  vols. 
4to.),  Jac  Fred.  Reimmann  (lUldesh^ 
1731,  2  vols.),  Gotheb  StoUe  (Jena,  1733, 
18  vols.  4to.),  and  others,  the  catalogues 
of  Crevenna  (Amsterdam,  1770,  6  vols. 
4to.),  Sema  Santander  (Brussels,  1803,  5 
vols.)^  and  lord  Spencer  (see  above),  and 
Denis's  Memorabilia  of  the  Libraiy  of  €ra- 
relli  (Vienna,  1780, 4to.)  are  veiy  valuable. 
Books,  Censorship  of.  Unless  we 
consider  the  burning  of  condemned  books 
under  the  Roman  emperors  as  a  censor- 
ship, the  establishment  of  this  institution 
must  be  attributed  to  the  popes;  but  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  it  would  have 
sffniBg  up  in  a  thousand  other  places, 
even  if  it  bad  not  existed  in  their  domin- 
ions. Soon  after  the  invention  of  print- 
ing, the  popes  perceived  the  influence 
which  tfiis  art  exerted  over  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge.  It  was,  besides,  doubly 
dangerous  at  a  time  when  the  authority  of 
the  church  had  been  assailed,  and  was 
shakiDg  under  the  load  of  its  abuses. 
They  endeavored,  therefore,  to  prohibit 
first  the  reading,  and  secondly  the  print- 
ing, of  certain  literary  woriw.  They  en- 
forced the  ancient  decrees  of  the  church 
against  the  reading  of  heretical  books, 
and  introduced  an  ecclesiastical  superin- 
tendency  of  the  press  in  1479  and  149^ 
which  was  more  completely  establishea 
by  a  bull  of  Leo  X,  m  1515.  In  this,  the 
iMBhops  and  inquisitors  were  required  to 
examme  all  works  before  they  were  print- 
ed, and  thus  to  prevent  the  pubhcation  of 
heretical  opinions.  They  went  still  fur- 
ther: as  this  papal  decree  could  not  be 
canied  into  execution  in  all  countries,  on 
account  of  the  reformation,  they  prepared 
an  index  of  books  which  nobody  vras  al- 
lowed to  read  under  penal^  of  the  cen- 
sare  of  the  church.  This  index  was 
commenced  by  the  council  of  Trent,  in 
the  fourth  session  of  which  (1546),  the 
decree  of  the  censorship  was  renewed ; 
but  it  was  not  execut&i^  and  was  finally 
left  to  the  popes  (25th  session  of  1563),  by 
whom  sevenu  such  Indices  LSbrorum  pro' 
Mbiiorum  have  been  published.  Even  in 
recent  times^  in  1758,  such  an  augmented 


index  was  issued.  Wodu  of  an  estab- 
lished character,  which  could  not  well  be 
prohibited,  it  was  determined  to  expur- 
eate.  The  duke  of  Alva  caused  such  an 
index  expurgatorius  to  be  prepared  in  the 
Netherlands;  another  was  drawn  up  at 
Rome,  in  1607,  which,  however,  with  the 
exception  of  some  fiagments,  has  re- 
mained secret  This  censorship  was  soon 
afterwards  adopted  by  the  secular  author- 
ity, and,  in  some  respects,  extended  still 
fiitlher.  In  Germany,  the  politico-theo- 
logical controversies  ggve  the  first  occa- 
sion for  the  introduction  of  this  institution, 
as  they  were  carried  on  with  the  greatest 
violence  on  both  sides.  The  decree  of 
the  Grerman  diet,  in  1524,  prohibited 
them.  By  the  diet  of  1530,  a  more  severe 
superintendence  of  the  press  was  estab- 
lisned ;  and  this  ¥ms  confinned  by  later 
laws  of  the  empire,  in  1541, 1548, 1567, 
and  1577,  &c.  It  was  also  provided,  at 
the  peace  of  Wesmhalia,  1648  (Osnidn: 
Btstr^f  chapter  v,  §  50),  that  the  states 
should  not  suffer  attacks  on  religious  par- 
ties: From  that  time,  the  emperors  have 
promised,  in  tlieir  elective  capitulations, 
to  watch  strictly  over  the  fimilment  of 
this  article.  In  the  capitulations  of  the 
emperor  Leopold  II,  1790,  and  of  the 
emperor  Francis  II,  it  was  further  added 
(art.  vi,  §  8|,  ^that  no  work  should  be 
printed,  "Vfrhich  could  not  be  reconciled 
with  the  ^mbolirai  books  of  both  Cath- 
olics and  Protestants,  and  with  good  mor- 
als, or  which  might  produce  the  ruin  of 
the  existmg  constitution,  or  the  disturb- 
ance of  public  peace.  It  was,  however, 
not  difficult,  in  most  Protestant  countries, 
for  individual  authors  or  literary  journals 
to  obtain  an  exemj^tion  firom  the  censor- 
ship; and  many  institutions,  academies, 
umversities,  &c.,  were  privileged  in  this 
way,  as  far  as  concerned  their  regular 
professors.  The  eovemments  sometimes 
protected  their  subjects  with  great  ener- 
gy;  as,  for  instance,  that  of  Hanover,  in 
the  case  of  Putter  and  Schloezer.  In 
France,  the  censorship  belonged  to  the 
department  of  the  chancellor,  and  was 
administered  by  royal  censors.  It  was 
first  abolished  in  England.  It  was 
formerly  exercised  by  the  well-known 
star-chamber,  and,  after  the  abolition  of 
this  court,  in  1641,  by  the  parliament.  In 
1662,  it  was  reipilated  hf  a  particular 
statute,  but  only  for  a  certain  number  of 
years.  This  statute  was  renewed  in  1679, 
and  again,  in  1692,  for  two  years  more. 
In  16^  the  ri^ht  of  the  crown  to  render 
the  printing  ofwritings,  journals,  &c  de- 
pendent on  its  peimission,  that  is,  the 
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censorehip,  ceased  entirely.  In  Holland, 
and  even  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  a 
great  liberty,  if  not  an  entire  freedom  of 
die  press,  prevailed.  AH  that  was  not 
permitted  to  be  printed  in  France  ap- 
peared in  the  Netherlands  or  in  Switzer- 
land, at  Lausanne  and  Geneva,  to  the 
great  advantaffe  of  the  Dutch  and  Swiss 
book-trade.  In  Sweden,  by  an  edict  of 
1766,  and  accordingly  under  the  aristo- 
cratical  constitution,  the  abolition  of  the 
censorship  was  ordered;  yet  Gustavus 
in,  personally  a  fiiend  to  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  was  obhged  to  retain  the  cen- 
sorship, and  even  to  execute  it  with  se- 
verity, during  the  aristocraticai  machina- 
tions which  £sturbed  his  reign,  and  which 
were  but  Imperfectly  counteracted  in  the 
revolution  of  1771.  Gustavus  IV  issued 
an  edict  soon  ailer  he  ascended  the 
tlirone,  by  which  the  censoiship  was  re- 
tained only  in  matters  of  religion,  and 
was  administered  by  the  consistories. 
This,  however,  was  not  permanent:  at 
first,  penalties  were  enacted,  and,  in  1802, 
the  censorship  was  entirely  reestablished, 
committed  to  the  chancellor  of  the  court, 
and  executed  with  severity.  French  and 
Gennan  books  were  prohibited.  King 
Charles  XIII,  immediately  after  his  as- 
cension to  the  throne,  abolished  it  entirelv 
hy  a  provisional  order  of  April  12, 1809, 
which  was  confirmed,  as  an  article  of  the 
constitution  ($  86),  June  6, 1809.  In  Den- 
mark, by  a  royd  rescript  of  Sept  14, 
1770  (under  the  minister  Struensee),  the 
censorsliip  was  wholly  abolished ;  neither 
has  it  been  restored,  though  the  laws  by 
which  the  hberty  of  the  press  has  been 
regulated  have  been  changing,  and  have 
sometimes  been  very  oppressive.  In 
France,  the  censorship,  like  so  many 
other  institutions,  was  annihilated  by  the 
revolution.  AH  the  constitutions,  from 
1791  to  the  CharU  ConstitutiondU  of  1814, 
declare  the  liberty  of  the  press  one  of  the 
fundamental  laws.  During  the  republic, 
there  was  no  censorship,  but  the  revolu- 
tionary tribunals  took  its  place.  Napo- 
leon restored  it,  in  another  form,  by  the 
decree  of  Feb.  5, 1810  (LHnctUm  de  Plm- 
primerie).  Smce  the  restoration,  it  has 
also  unaergone  various  changes.  Books 
of  more  man  20  sheets  have  always  re- 
mained free,  but  the  censorship  has  been 
exercised  over  pamphlets  and  journals  at 
diderent  periods ;  for  the  last  time,  Aug. 
15, 1824,  just  before  the  death  of  Louis 
XVIII :  it  was,  however,  abolished  again 
by  the  present  king,  Sept.  29  of  the  same 
year.  For  the  establi^ment  of  new  po- 
litical journals,  the  pennissioii  of  the  gov- 


ernment must  be  obtahoied,  and  bonds 
must  be  given  by  the  editors.  What 
changes  will  yet  be  made  in  France  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  The  introduction  of 
the  censorship  is  demanded  by  one  side, 
even  in  respect  to  books  already  pub- 
lished. In  die  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands, the  censorship  is  abolished  by  a 
fundamental  statute  of  Aug.  24, 1815,  art 
226.  Even  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
this  was  formerly  the  case  (constitution 
of  Nov.  27, 1815,  art  16),  but  it  has  been 
restored  by  a  decree  of  June  16,  1819. 
In  the  Gennan  states,  the  hbernr  of  the 
press  was  much  restrained  till  1806,  the 
state-attomev  having  till  then  had  control 
over  it  After  1814,  several  states  abol- 
ished the  censorship-~Nassau  (decree  of 
May  4.  1814),  Weimar  (in  the  constitu- 
tion. May  5,  1816),  Wteemberg  (decree 
of  Jan.  30, 1817),  Bavaria  (May  26, 1818), 
grand-duchy  of  Hesse  (constitution  of 
Dec  17,  1820,  §35),  though  witii  veiy 
different  provisions  as  to  the  responsilnli- 
ty  of  authors,  printers  and  booksellers. 
(See  Press,  Laws  of  the.)  In  accordance 
with  the  unhappy  decrees  of  Carisbad, 
1819,  and  the  resolutions  of  the  German 
diet  of  Sept  20, 1819,  the  censorship  in 
all  the  states  of  die  German  confederation 
has  become  one  of  the  conditions  of 
union,  but  only  with  regard  to  books  of 
less  than  20  sheets,  and  journals.  These 
measures  were,  at  first,  adopted  only  for 
five  vears,  but  are,  at  present,  continued 
indefinitely.  In  Russia  and  Austria,  there 
is  naturally  a  despotic  censorship.  In  the 
U.  States,  a  censorship  has  never  existed. 
Besides  the  different  decrees  of  severity 
with  which  the  censorship  is  exercised  in 
different  countries,  it  may  be  divided  into 
different  kinds,  according  to  the  field 
which  it  embraces.  1.  A  general  censor- 
ship of  the  book-trade  and  of  the  press, 
under  which  even  foreign  books  cannot 
be  sold  without  the  consent  of  the  cen- 
sors, exists  in  Russia,  Austria,  Spain,  &c. 
(Austria  has,  in  the  censorship  of  fi>reign 
l)ooks,  four  formulas :  a.  (ubnUHhtry  en* 
tlrely  firee ;  b.  iranseat,  free,  but  vrithout 
public  advertisements  for  sale ;  c.  erga 
schedam,  to  be  sold  only,  to  puUic  officers 
and  literary  men,  on  ttie  ^delivery  of  a 
receipt ;  n.  danmatur,  entirely  fi)rbidden.) 
2.  A  general  censorship  of  the  prenss,  ex- 
tending only  to  books  printed  in  the 
country,  exists  in  Prussia  (edict  of  Sept. 
19, 1788 ;  order  of  the  cabinet  of  Dec.  78^ 
1824),  where,  however,  a  case  once  took 
place,  in  which  the  publications  of  a  fbr^ 
eign  bookseller,  BrockhauB  of  Leipnc, 
were  prolnbited.    3^  A  htnited  censor- 
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■Up,  ^y  o^^f  woiks  of  less  than  20* 
sbeeta,  and  journals,  is  at  present  the  law 
in  the  states  of  the  German  confederation. 
S«e  Press,  Liberty  of  the.) 

Boone,  Daniel,  one  of  the  first  adven- 
turerB  who  penetrated  into  the  wilds  of 
Kentucky,  was  bom  in  Virginia.  He 
WHS,  almost  fit>m  his  infancy,  addicted  to 
hunting  in  the  wooda  He  emigrated 
early  to  North  Carolina,  then  recently 
settled.  Having  determined  to  cross  the 
wildernesB  bordering  on  the  Cumberland 
mountains,  in  quest  of  the  region  of  Ken- 
tucky, then  little  known,  he  set  out  on 
his  expedition,  with  five  companions,  May 
1,  176i9.  June  7,  they  amved  at  Red 
river,  north  of  the  Kentucky.  A  short 
tiofie  afterwards,  B.  and  one  of  his  com- 
panions, John  Stewart,  were  captured  by 
a  party  of  savages.  They  soon  escaped, 
but  could  discover  no  traces  of  their 
fiiends,  who  had  returned  home.  B.  and 
Stewart  would  have  been  constrained  to 
fbflow  them,  had  not  Squire  B.,  the 
brother  of  Daniel,  pursued  their  track 
fiwm  North  Carolhia,and  relieved  them 
with  a  few  necessaries.  Shortly  after- 
wards, Stewart  was  killed  by  the  Indians, 
and  the  two  Boones  were  left  the  only 
white  men  in  the  wilderness.  .They 
passed  the  winter  in  a  cabin.  In  May, 
1770,  B.'8  brother  returned  home.  In 
July  of  the  same  year,  however,  he  came 
back,  according  to  agreement  They  then 
traversed  the  countiy  to  the  Cumberland 
river,  and,  the  foUowing  year,  returned  to 
thehr  fiunilies,  with  a  determination  of  re- 
moving "mth  them  to  Kentucky.  In 
September,  1773,  B.  commenced  his  re- 
moval to  Kentucky,  with  his  own,  and 
five  other  ftunilies,  and  was  joined  by  40 
men,  who  placed  themselves  under  his 
^dance.  Being  attacked  by  the  Indians, 
6  of  his  men  were  slam,  and  the  cattle 
belonging  to  the  paity  dispersed.  The 
survivors  returned,  in  consequence,  to 
the  settlements  on  Clinch  river,  about  40 
nules  fix>m  the  scene  of  action.  A  com- 
pany of  North  Carolina,  having  formed  a 
plan  ofpurchasing  the  lands  on  the  south 
side  or  the  Kentucky  river  fix)m  the 
southem  Indians,  employed  B.  to  buy  a 
tract  of  eountij,  die  limits  of  which  were 
described  to  bun.  He  performed  the  ser- 
vice, and,  soon  after,  made  a  road  fix)m 
the  settlements  on  the  Holston  to  the 
Kentucky  river,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
oeseant  attacks  of  the  Indians,  in  which  4 
of  his  men  were  killed  and  5  wounded. 
In  Ainr.,  1775,  he  buih  a  fortata  salt-spring, 
on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Kentucky, 
wliete  BoonesbcMTOugh  is  now  rituated. 
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It  consisted  of  a  block-house  and  several 
cabins,  enclosed  with  palisades.  In  1777, 
he  sustained  two  sieges  in  Boonesborough 
fit)m  the  Indians,  but  repulsed  them.  In 
the  following  year,  however,  Feb.  7,  B. 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  savages,  while 
hunting,  with  a  number  of  his  men.  lu 
May,  3iey  were  conducted  to  Detroit, 
where  they  experienced  great  kindness 
firom  governor  Hamilton,  the  British  com- 
mander of  that  post.  He  even  offered  the 
Indians  £100  for  their  prisoner,  in  order 
that  he  might  liberate  him  on  parole,  but 
they  would  not  part  with  him,  having  con- 
ceived for  him  sentiments  of  great  affec- 
tion and  respect  On  his  return,  he  was 
adopted  by  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  at 
Chilicothe,  and  might  have  Deen  happy 
in  this  situation,  had  not  the  thoughts  ot 
his  wife  and  children  continually  kept 
alive  the  desire  of  escape.  This  he  ef- 
fected one  morning,  having  risen  at  the 
usual  hunting  .hour,  and  departed,  appa- 
rently for  the  woods,  but  m  reality  for 
Boonesborough.  He  arrived  there  on  the 
20th  of  June,  after  a  journey  of  160  miles, 
which  he  performed  in  4  days,  having 
eaten,  it  is  said,  but  one  meal  during  that 
time.  On  the  8th  of  August,  a  body  of 
savages,  to  the  number  of  450,  command- 
ed by  Canadian  Frenchmen  and  some  of 
their  own  chie&,  invested  the  fort,  with 
British  colors  fiying.  B.  was  summoned 
to  surrender,  but  announced  his  deter- 
mination, and  that  of  the  garrison,  who 
amounted  to  but  50  men,  "to  defend  the 
fort  as  long  as  a  man  of  them  was  alive.'' 
The  enemy  then  resolved  to  obtain  it  by 
stratagem,  and  requested  that  nine  of  the 
principal  persons  of  the  earrison  would 
come  out  and  treat  vnth  them,  promising 
terms  so  ftivorable,  that  the  invitation  was 
accepted.  After  the  articles  of  the  treaty 
had  been  siffned,  B.  and  his  companions 
were  told  fliat  it  was  customary,  upon 
such  occasions,  among  the  Indians,  for 
two  of  them  to  shake  each  white  man  by 
the  hand,  in  order  to  evince  tlie  sincerity 
of  their  friendship.  This  was  also  agreed 
to;  and,  accordmgly,  two  Indians  ap- 
proached each  of  the  nine,  and,  taking  liis 
nand,  grappled  him,  with  the  intent  of 
making  hmi  prisoner.  Their  object  being 
then  immediately  perceived,  B.  and  Iiis 
party  extricated  Uiemselves,  and  retreated 
mto  the  fort,  amid  a  heavy  fire  firom  the 
savages.  An  attack  was  then  quickly 
commenced,  and  continued  tmtil  the  20th 
of  August,  when  the  enemy  abandoned 
the  siege.  This  was  the  last  attempt  of 
the  Indians  to  possess  themselves  of 
Boonesborough.    In  October,  as  B.  waa 
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returning  from  the  Blue  Licks,  with  his 
brother,  the  latter  was  slain,  and  B.  pur- 
sued by  a  party  of  Indians  for  three  miles, 
by  the  aid  of  a  dog;  but,  having  killed  the 
animal,  he  escaped.  In  1782,  the  depre- 
dations of  the  savaees  increasing  to  an 
intolerable  extent,  B.,  with  other  militia 
officers,  collected  176  men,  and  went  in 
ursuit  of  a  laree  body,  who  had  march- 
ed beyond  tlie  Blue  Licks  to  a  bend  of 
the  main  fork  of  the  Licking  river,  40 
miles  from  Lexington.  They  overtook 
them  August  19,  but,  being  much  inferi- 
or in  numbers,  were  obliged  to  retreat. 
General  Clark,  then  at  the  fells  of  the 
Ohio,  immediately  assembled  a  consider- 
at)le  number  of  men,  and  conunenced  the 
pursuit  of  the  savages,  accompanied  by 
B.  From  that  time  until  1798,  B.  resided 
alternately  in  Kentucky  and  in  Virginia, 
In  that  year,  he  removed  to  Upper  Louis- 
iana, where  he  received  ajprant  from  the 
Spanish  authorities  of  2000  acres  of  land, 
(lis  children,  friends  and  followers  were 
also  presented  with  800  acres  each.  He 
settled  with  them  on  the  Missouri  river, 
at  Charette,  some  distance  beyond  the 
inhabited  parts  of  the  country,  where  he 
followed  his  usual  course  of  life — shunting, 
«nd  trapping  for  bears — until  Sept,  18JS, 
when  he  died,  at  the  residence  of  his  son, 
major  A.  Boone,  in  Montgomery  county, 
in  the  85th  year  of  his  age.  He  had  been 
gradually  declining  for  some  years  previ- 
ous to  his  decease.  It  is  related,  that, 
some  time  before  that  event,  he  had  two 
coffins  made  out  of  a  fevorite  cherry-tree, 
die  first  of  which,  not  fitting,  he  gave  to  a 
son-in-law ;  in  the  second  he  was  buried, 
having  bestowed  on  it  a  fine  polish  bv  a 
course  of  rubbing  for  several  years.  His 
sons  and  daughters  still  reside  in  Mis- 
souri. 

Boors.  The  peasants  of  Russia  are 
divided  into  two  classea-;/ree  boors  and 
vassal  boors.  The  former  cannot  be  alien- 
ated or  sold.  The  latter  are  mere  slaves, 
not  being  capable  of  possessing  property, 
but,  witli  tlieir  femilies,  being  at  the  dis- 
posal of  their  lords.  They  are  of  three 
sorts — ^the  croipn  boors,  the  mine  boors  and 
the  private  boors.  The  croum  boors  are, 
some  of  them,  considered  as  absolute  prop- 
erty ;  others  are  attached  to  the  mines  or 
soil,  while  many  are  only  obliged  to  per- 
form a  certain  quantity  of  labor,  or  to  pay 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  produce  of  it^ 
Their  condition  is  superior  to  that  of  the 
other  two  classes,  as  they  usually  pay  au 
annual  abrocky  or  rent,  of  about  ^\e  rubles 
each,  and  enjoy  the  rest  of  their  earnings 
undisturbed.    They  are  allowed  also  to 


'purchase  from  noblemen  lands  or  viQajga, 
with  the  vassals  belonging  to  them.  The 
mine  boors  are  uualieniubly  attached  to 
particular  mines,  and  may  be  transferred 
with  them  to  dinerent  masters.  The  third 
sort,  or  private  boors,  are  those  belonging 
to  the  nobles.  Tlieir  condition  depends 
on  the  character  of  their  masters :  it  is 
sometimes  very  comfortable,  but  ofian 
most  wretched.  In  the  richest  provinces^ 
according  to  the  testimony  of  doctor 
Clarke,  you  mav  find  them  dying  of  hun- 
ger, or  pinintf  n'om  bad  food,  rastures, 
covered  with  cattle,  yield  no  milk  for 
them.  The  harvest  supplies  no  bread  foi 
their  children.  The  lord  claims  all  the 
produce.  Some  attempts  were  made  by 
Alexander  (q.  v.)  to  alleviate  their  condi- 
tion, but  private  interests  interfered  with 
the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  govern- 
ment 

BooTAN ;  an  exteniuve  region  of  North 
em  Hindostan,  lying  between  Bengal 
and  Thibet  It  is  about  250  miles  from 
east  to  west,  and  90  from  north  to  south ; 
but  its  eastern  boundaries  are  imperfectly 
known.  It  forms  a  portion  of  tlie  decliv- 
ity of  that  stupendous  Alpine  chain,  of 
which  Thibet  occupies  the  table  land. 
Notwithstanding  it  is  mountainous,  and, 
in  many  parts,  extremely  cold,  the  coun- 
try is  productive,  and  highly  cultivated, 
the  slope  of  the  mountains  being  cut 
into  terraces  for  this  purpose.  As  it 
is  situated  without  the  tropics,  it  is  free 
from  periodical  rains;  and  the  climate  is, 
in  ceneral,  moderate,  calculated  to  bring 
form  both  Euiropean  and  Asiatic  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Thus  we  find  tlie  trees 
and  shrubs  of  Northern  Europe,  in  sif^t 
of  the  large  forests,  and  a  rank  vegetation 
of  plants  strictly  tropical.  The  Deo  Rajah, 
who  resides  at  Tassisudon,  is  the  pnnce 
of  the  countiy,  but  is  tributair  to  the 
grand  lama  of  Thibet  The  inhabitants 
are  robust,  active  and  ferocious.  They 
have  the  Tartar  features.  They  are  of 
the  Boodh  religion,  and  leave  most  of  the 
labor  to  the  women.  Their  houses  are, 
in  general,  of  only  one  story,  but  the  pal- 
ace of  the  rajah  is  a  lofly  pUe.  From  the 
precipitous  nature  of  Uie  country,  they 
are  obliged  to  use  numerous  bridges, 
many  of  which  are  constructed  witli  ropes 
and  iron  chains.  B.  produces  a  hardy 
breed  of  horses,  about  13  hands  high, 
called  tangans,  A  caravan  is  sent  annu- 
ally by  the  prince  Deb  lUjah,  who  is  the 
only  merchant  in  the  dominions,  to  Rung- 
pore^  in  Bengal.  The  goods  which  are 
canied  by  the  tansans  are  coarse  woollen 
cloths,  cow-tails  from  Thibet,  bees-wax. 
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i?Qiy,  musk,  gold  dust,  fialver  ingots,  with 
alkfi,  tea,  paper  and  knives  from  China, 
TTith  winch  JB.  lias  a  close  intercourse. 
The  current  coin  is  the  Narainy  rupee  of 
Couch  Behar,  worth  about  20  cents.  The 
customs  of  the  inhabitants  resemble  those 
of  tiie  Birmans  or  inhabitants  of  Ava, 
more  than  thev  do  those  of  their  nearer 
neighbors  of  Thibet  or  Assam. 

£)dT£s ;  a  northern  constellation,  called, 
also,  by  the  Greeks,  Arctophflax^  and,  by 
the  English,  Charleses  fVain.  Arcturus  was 
placed,  by  the  ancients,  on  Ins  breast ;  by 
the  modegis,  on  the  skirt  of  his  coat. 
Fable  relates  that  Philomelus,  son  of 
Ceres  and  Jasion,  having  been  robbed  by 
his  brother  Plutos,  invented  the  plough, 
yoked  two  bulls  to  it,  and  thus  supported 
himself  by  cultivating  the  ground.  Ceres, 
to  rewaxd  his  ingenuity,  transferred  him, 
with  his  caitle,  under  the  name  of  BedUSf 
to  the  heavens. 

Booth,  Barton,  an  actor  of  great  celeb- 
rity in  the  reigns  of  queen  Anne  and 
George  I,  vras  born  in  1681,  and  placed, 
under  doctor  Busby,  at  Westminster 
schooL  An  early  attachment  for  the  dra- 
ma was  fostered  b^  the  applause  he  met 
with  while  performing  a  part  in  one  of 
Terence's  plays,  at  the  annual  exhibition 
in  that  seminary.  He  eloped  from  school 
at  the  age  of  17,  and  joined  Ashbury's 
company  of  strolUng  players,  with  whom 
he  went  to  Dublin.  After  performing 
three  years  in  the  Irish  capital  with  great 
applause,  he  returned,  in  1701,  to  Lon- 
don,  and,  engaging  with  Betterton,  met 
with  similar  success.  On  the  death  of 
that  manager,  he  joined  the  Druiy  lane 
company,  and,  on  the  production  of  Cato, 
in  1712,  rused  his  reputation  as  a  trage- 
dian to  the  highest  pitch,  by  his  perform- 
ance of  the  principal  character.  It  was 
on  this  occasion  that  lord  Bolingbroke 
presented  him  from  the  stage-box  with  50 
euineas — an  example  which  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  that  nobleman's  polit- 
ical opponents.  Declamation,  rather  than 
passion,  appears  to  have  been  his  forte, 
though  Cibber  speaks  of  his  Othello  as 
his  finest  character.  He  became  a  pat- 
entee axul  manager  of  the  dieatre  in  1713, 
in  conjunction  with  Wilks,  Cibber  and 
Do^gett,  and  died  May,  1733.  He  was 
buneid  in  Westminster  abbey,  where  ibem 
is  a  monument  to  his  memory.  He  was 
the  author  of  Dido  and  iEneas,  a  mask, 
Tarious  songs,  &C.,  and  the  traniriator  of 
several  odes  of  Horace. 

BoFP,  Francis,  bom  in  1791,  at  Meats, 
want  to  Paris,  in  the  autunm  of  1813,  in 
oidsr  to  become  acqsiaiDted  with  the  Ori- 


ental, and,  in  partiebki^  trith  the  Indian 
language  and  literature.  While  study- 
ing these,  he  did  not  neglect  Arabian  and 
Persien,  and  found  in  £lmina  von  Chezy 
and  Sylvestre  de  Saey,  as  well  as  in  Au- 
gustus William  von  Schlegel,  firiends  who 
willingly  assisted  him  in  his  investica- 
tions.  With  a  small  pension  from  die 
kin^  of  Bavaria,  he  hved  five  years  in 
Pans,  afterwards  in  London,  then  in  Gdt- 
tingen,  devoted  to  his  fiivorite  studies  with 
the  greatest  perseverance.  He  was  now 
made  professor  of  the  Oriental  languages 
in  Berlin.  He  vnxite  on  the  system  of 
conjugation  in  the  Sanscrit  fanzua^e, 
compared  willi  that  of  the  Greek,  Latin, 
Persian  and  German  tonij^ues,  and  accom- 
panied his  remarks  witn  translations  of 
extracts  from  Iifdian  poems  (Frankfort 
on  the  Maine,  1816).  He  also  published 
works  with  the  following  titles:  Srima- 
hdbhwrc^  Mdopakhmanam.  Naku^camum 
Semscritumy  e  MahAharato,  edidU,  LcCtine 
vertU  et  adnoL  iUtutj  fV.  Bapp^  London, 
Paris  and  Berhn ;  Complete  System  of  the 
Sanscrit  Languase;  mdrtdokatrarndfum. 
Voyage  of  Ardscnura  to  the  Sky  of  In- 
dra;  together  with  other  Episodes  of 
Masabsarab,  published  for  the  first  Time 
in  the  original  Language,  and  translated  in 
Metre,  with  a  Commentary. 

Bora,  Catharine  von,  vnfe  of  Luther, 
was  bom  in  1499.  Her  buth-place  is  not 
knovim,  and  of  her  parents  we  only  know 
that  her  mother,  Anna,  was  descended 
from  one  of  the  most  ancient  ftmilies  of 
Germany,  that  of  Hugevntz  (Haugewitz). 
The  daughter  todc  the  veil,  very  early,  in 
the  nunnery  of  Nimptschen,  near,  Grim- 
ma.  Notwithstanding  her  devout  diroo- 
sition.  she  soon  felt  very  unhappy  in  her 
situation,  and,  as  her  reladons  would  not 
listen  to  her,  applied,  with  eifffat  other 
nuns,  to  Luther,  whose  fiune  had  reached 
them.  Luther  gained  over  a  citizen  of 
Toiigau,  by  the  name  of  Leonard  Koppe, 
who,  in  union  with  some  other  citizens, 
undertook  to  deliver  the  nine  nuns  from 
their  convent  This  was  done  the  nishc 
after  Good  Friday,  April  4.  152a  He 
brought  them  to  Torgau,  and  from  thence 
to  Wittenberg,  where  Luther  provided 
them  a  decent  abode.  At  the  same  time, 
to  anticipate  the  charges  of  his  enemies, 
he  published  a  letter  to  Koppe,  in  virfaielk 
he  frankly  confeaied  that  he  was  the  au- 
thor of  this  enterprise,  and  hod  persuaded 
Ko{^  to  its  execution;  that  he  had  don^ 
so  in  the  confident  hope  that  Jesus  Christ, 
who  had  restored  his  gosp^  and  destvoy- 
ed  the  kingdom  of  Antichrist,  would  to- 
their  prolectoiv  dtough  it  m^t  C€st  them 
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even  life.  He  also  exhorted  the  parents 
and  relations  of  the  nine  virgins  to  admit 
them  again  into  their  houses.  Some  of 
them  were  received  by  citizens  of  Wit- 
tenberg; o(her3,  who  were  not  yet  too 
old,  Luther  advised  to  marry.  Among 
the  latter  was  Catharine,  whom  Phihp 
Reichenbach,  at  that  time  mayor  of  the 
city,  had  taken  into  his  house.  Luther 
proposed  to  her  ^by  his  friend  Nicholas 
von  Amsdorf,  mmister  in  Wittenberg) 
doctor  KasparGlaz  and  others  in  mar- 
riage. She  declined  these  proposals,  but 
declared  her  willingness  to  bestow  her 
hand  on  Nicholas  von  Amsdorf  or  on 
Luther  himself.  Luther,  who,  m  1524, 
had  laid  aside  the  cowl,  was  not  averse  to 
matrimony,  yet  appears  to  have  been  led 
to  the  resolution  of  maming  by  reason 
rather  than  by  passion.  Besides,  he  was 
not  then  favorably  inclined  towards  Catha- 
rine, because  he  suspected  her  of  worldly 
vanity.  He  says,  however,  that  he  found 
in  her  a  pious  and  &ithful  wife.  There 
could  be  no  want  of  disadvanta^ous  ru- 
mors on  this  occasion,  some  of  them  as 
shameful  as  they  were  unfounded.  The 
domestic  peace  of  the  pair  was  also  drawn 
into  question,  and  Catharine,  in  particular, 
was  accused  of  being  peevish  and  domi- 
neering, so  that  her  husband  was  often 
obliged  to  correct  her.  Although  this 
last  story  is  vrithout  foundation,  yet  Lu- 
ther seems  not  to  have  jbeen  fiilly  satisfied 
vrith  her;  for  he  speaks  with  great  sincer- 
ity of  the  su^rings,  as  well  as  of  the  hap- 
pmesfl,  of  his  marriage.  When,  after  Lu- 
ther's death,  in  154/,  Charies  V  entered 
Wittenberg  in  triumph,  Catharine  saw 
herself  obh^d  to  leave  this  place,  and  to 
remove  to  Leipsic,  where  she  was  com- 

Selled  to  take  boardeis  for  her  support, 
he  afterwards  returned  to  Wittenberg, 
and  lived  there  till  1552  in  want.  When 
the  plague  broke  out  in  this  place,  and 
the  univerdty  vmas  removed  to  Toi||au, 
she  went  thither  also,  arrived  there  sick, 
and  died  soon  after  (Dec.  27, 1552).  In 
the  church  of  Torgau  her  tomb-stone  is 
sdll  to  be  seen,  on  which  is  her  image,  of 
the  natural  size. 

BoRACio  Acid,  uncombined,  exists  in 
several  small  lakes  in  Tuscany,  at  Volca- 
no, one  of  the  Lipari  islands,  and  in  the 
hot  ^rings  near  Sasso,  in  the  Florentine 
territoxy,  from  whose  waters  it  is  deposit- 
ed by  natural  evaporation.  It  is  easily 
obtained  also  from  borax,  a  native  salt, 
composed  of  this  acid  and  soda,  by  dis- 
solving it  in  boiling  water,  and  gradually 
adding  sulphuric  acid  to  engage  the  soda: 
the  boracic  acid  is  in  this  manner  set  at 


liberty,  and  is  deposited  in  crystals  on  the 
cooling  of  the  liquid :  these,  when  wafdi- 
ed  wim  cold  water  and  dried,  are  per- 
fectly pure.  In  this  state,  it  presents 
the  form  of  brilliant,  white,  hexagonal 
scales,  soft  and  greasy  to  the  touch,  and 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  1.479.  Its 
taste,  when  first  taken  into  the  mouth,  is 
sourish ;  afterwards  it  becomes  bitter,  and 
finally  leaves  a  sweetish  impression  upon 
the  tonffue.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  wa- 
ter, and  iiiuch  more  so  in  alcohol,  to 
which,  when  burning,  it  communicates  a 
green  color.  It  contains  43  per  cent  of 
water,  which  it  paits  with,  on  being  heat- 
ed to  redness,  when  it  melts  into  a  trans- 
parent glass,  and  is  called  calcined  boracic 
aci(L — Boracic  acid  was  discovered  by  sir 
H.  Davy  to  be  a  compound  of  a  peculiar 
base,  which  he  called  horoHj  and  oxygen, 
in  the  proportion  of  8  parts  of  the  former 
to  16  of  the  latter.  Its  principles  are  sep- 
arated both  by  means  of  galvanism  and 
by  the  action  of  potassium.  Boron  is  a 
tasteless  and  inodorous  substance,  in  the 
form  of  a  greenish-brown  powder.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  ether,  alcohol  and  oils; 
nor  does  it  fuse  when  subjected  to  the 
strongest  heats.  By  exposure  to  common 
air,  it  gradually  becomes  oxygenated, 
and,  when  heated  in  oxygen  gas,  bums 
vividly,  and  is  converted  into  boracic  acid. 
— Boracic  acid  is  sometimes  employed  in 
the  analysis  of  minerals,  and  for  soldering 
metals  in  the  arts ;  and,  since  its  discovery 
in  such  abundance  in  the  ItaUan  springs 
and  lakes,  it  has  also  been  used  m  the 
manufiicture  of  borax,  being  united  vrith 
soda. — ^The  most  important  combination 
formed  by  boracic  acid  is  that  with  soda, 
commonly  called  borax.  It  is  brought 
into  Europe,  in  an  impure  state,  from  the 
East  Indies,  under  the  name  of  tincal,and 
is  understood  to  occur  principally  in  cer- 
tain lakes,  from  whence  it  is  obtained  by 
evaporation.  It  is  also  reported  to  be  dug 
from  the  earth  in  Thibet,  and  to  exist  in 
the  mines  of  Riquintipa  and  Escapa,  in 
South  America.  A  Knowledge  of  its 
manufacture  was,  for  a  \one  time,  confin- 
ed to  the  Venetians  and  Hollanders.  This 
is  now  known  to  consist  in  boiling  car- 
bonate of  soda  with  the  calcined  tincal,  in 
order  to  saturate  its  excess  of  acid :  12 
pounds  of  carbonate  of  soda  are  requisite 
fer  eveiy  100  pounds  of  washed  tincal,  in 
the  water :  the  lie  is  left  to  cool  gradually 
and  crystallize.  The  French  nation  man- 
ufacture their  borax  (of  which  they  con- 
sume about  25  tons  annually)  from  the 
boracic  acid  found  in  the  Italian  lakes ;  in 
consequence  of  which  the  price  of  this 
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article  has  Allen  in  France  from  five  shil- 
lings and  ten  pence  the  pound,  to  two 
shillings  and  t^vo  pence.  The  process 
which  they  adopt  is  to  dissolve  1200 
pounds  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  1000 
pounds  of  water,  to  which  is  added,  by  20 
pounds  at  a  time,  600  pounds  of  Tuscan 
Doiacic  acid.  This  is  done  in  a  leaden 
boiler,  of  double  the  capacity  requisite  to 
contain  the  materials,  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  effervescence  which  takes  place. 
The  heat  is  kept  up  for  30  hours,  when 
the  clean  liquid  is  drawn  off  into  leaden 
coolers,  a  foot  in  depth,  where  the  first 
crop  of  crystals  deposits  itself  in  three  days. 
100  pounds  of  the  best  Tuscan  boracic 
acid  produce  about  150  of  borax. — Borax 
appears  in  crystalline  masses  of  a  mode- 
rate size,  or  in  distinct  hexagonal  prisms, 
terminated  by  three  or  six-sided  pyra- 
mids ;  is  of  a  white  color,  and  transparent 
It  requires  20  parts  of  cold  and  6  of  boil- 
ing water  for  its  solution.  Exposed  to 
heat,  it  swells  up,  boils,  loses  its  water  of 
crystallization,  and  becomes  converted  in- 
to a  porous,  white,  opaque  mass,  common- 
ly called  calcined  borax.  A  stronger  heat 
brings  it  to  the  form  of  a  vitreous  trans- 
parent substance,  in  which  state  it  is 
known  under  the  name  of  glass  of  borax. 
Borax  forms  one  of  the  best  fluxes  known. 
It  is  used  in  the  analysis  of  minerals  by 
the  blow-pipe,  in  melting  the  precious 
metals,  in  forming  artificial  gems,  and  in 
soldering. — ^Another  native  combination 
of  boracic  acid  is  that  with  magnesia, 
known,  in  mineralogy,  under  the  name  of 
boracite.  It  is  found  in  small  crystals, 
imbedded  in  gypsum,  near  Lunenburg, 
in  Lower  Saxony,  and  at  Segeborg,  in 
Holstein.  Their  form  is  that  of  a  cube, 
with  the  edges  and  four  of  the  solid  an- 
gles truncated.  They  are  remaricable  for 
meir  electric  properties,  becoming,  when 
heated,  negatively  electrified  at  their  per- 
fect angles,  and  positively  so  at  their  trun- 
cated angles. 

BoRAK  Al.    (See  ^Iborak) 

BoRDA,  Jean  Charles ;  bom  at  Dax,  in 
the  department  of  Landes,  in  1733 ;  an 
engineer,  and  afterwards  a  captain  in  the 
French  marine,  fiimous  for  his  mathemat- 
ical talents.  In  1756,  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  and 
occupied  himself  in  making  experiments 
pn  the  re»stance  of  fluids,  the  velocity  of 
motion,  and  other  topics  relating  to  dy- 
namical science.  In  1767,  he  published 
a  dissertation  on  hydraulic  wheels,  and 
afterwards  one  on  the  construction  of 
hydraulic  machinery.  In  1771,  with  Ver- 
dune  and  Pingr6,  he  made  a  voyage  to 
17* 


America,  to  determine  the  longitude  and 
latitude  of  several  coasts,  isles  and  shoals, 
and  to  try  the  utility  of  several  astronom- 
ical instruments.  In  1774,  he  visited  the 
Azores,  the  cape  Verde  islands,  and  the 
coast  of  Afiica,  for  the  same  purpose.  In 
the  American  war,  he  was  very  useful  to 
the  count  d'Estaing,  by  his  knowledge  of 
navigation.  In  later  times,  he  visited 
a  second  time  the  Azores,  the  cape  Verde 
islands,  and  the  coast  of  Africa ;  but  the 
observations  which  he  made  in  this  voy- 
age have  npt  been  pubUshed.  B.  was  the 
founder  of  the  schools  of  naval  architect- 
ure in  France.  He  invented  an  instru- 
ment, of  a  very  small  diameter,  which 
measures  angles  with  the  greatest  accu- 
racy, and  which  has  been  used  in  meas- 
uring the  meridian ;  the  reflecting  circle, 
which  has  made  his  name  immortal; 
besides  an  instrument  for  measuring  the 
inclination  of  the  compass  needle,  and 
many  others.  On  the  establishment  of  tJie 
national  institute,  he  became  one  of  its 
members,  and  was  occupied,  with  other 
men  of  science,  in  filming  the  new  sys- 
tem of  weights  and  measures  adoj)ted  in 
France  under  the  republican  government. 
Among  the  latest  of  his  labors  was  a  series 
of  experiments  to  discover  the  lengili  of 
a  pendulum  which  should  vibrate  seconds, 
in  the  latitude  of  Paris.  Among  his  wri- 
tings are  Recherches  star  la  Risistance  des 
Fluides ;  NbuvdU  MHhode  vour  observer 
la  Longueur  du  Pendvle ;  Mweau  iSJya- 
Ume  de  Poids  et  MesureSj  adofU  par  les 
jttais  Giniraux,  &c.  The  principal  are 
his  Voyage,  pulalished  in  2  vols,  in  1778, 
and  his  Tables  TMgonometriques  Diet- 
males,  which  have  been  edited  by  De- 
lanibre.  B.  died  at  Paris,  in  1799. 
Bordeaux.  (See  Bourdeaux,) 
BoRDELAis  Wines.  The  finer  red 
wines  of  tlie  Bordelais  (country  round 
Bourdeaux)  are  the  best  which  France 
produces.  They  contain  but  little  alcohol, 
keep  well,  and  even  improve  by  removal. 
As  the  original  fermentation  is  complete, 
they  are,  if  judiciously  managed,  less 
subject  to  disorder  and  acidity  than 
the  Burffundv  wines.  None  of  the  very 
best  qualitv,  however,  is  exported  pure :  a 
bottle  of  the  best  Chdteayx-Margaux,  or 
Haut'Brion,  is  a  rarity  hardly  to  be  pro- 
cured in  Bourdeaux  itself,  at  the  rate  of 
six  or  seven  fi:ancs  a  bottle.  For  export, 
the  secondary  growths  of  M^doc  are  min- 
gled with  the  rough  Palus.  The  red 
wines  of  the  Bordelais  are  known  in  Eng- 
land and  North  America  under  the  name 
of  claret.  They  have  less  aroma  and 
spirit,  but  more  astringency,  than  the  Bur- 
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gundy  wines.  The  Bordelais  are  the  safest 
wines  for  daily  use,  as  they  are  amonff 
the  most  perfect  of  the  light  wines,  and 
do  not  easily  excite  intoxication.    They 
have  been  accused  of  producing  the  gout, 
but  without  reason.    Persons  -mio  drench 
themselves  with  Madeira,  Port,  &c.,  and 
indul^  in  an  occasional  debauch  of  claret, 
may,  mdeed,  be  visited  in  that  way;  be- 
cause a  transition  from  the  strong  bran- 
died  wines  to  the  lighter  is  always  fol- 
lowed by  a  deran^ment  of  the  digestive 
organs.  The  principal  vineyards  are  those 
of  M^doc,  Graves,  Palus   and   Vlgnes 
Blanches;  after  these,  those  of  Entre- 
deux-Mera,  St  Emilion  and  the  Bourgeais 
are  the  most  important   The  first  growth 
of  M^doc  are  the  famous  wines  of  Cha- 
teaux-Margaux,  Lafitte  and  Latour.   The 
LqflUt  is  characterized  by  its  silky  soft- 
ness on  the  palate,  and  a  perfume  partak- 
ing of  violet  and  raspbeny.    The  Laiour 
is  fuller,  has  more  aroma,  but  less  soilness. 
The  ChateauX'Mar^aux  is  lighter  than 
the  Latour,  and  dehcate,  like  the  LqfitU, 
but  has  not  so  high  a  flavor.    Of  the  sec- 
ond growth,  we  may  mention  the  Rauran 
and  the  Leoville.    The  average  produce 
of  the  first  erowth  is  100  tonneau  (of  217 
gallons  each).     The  soil  of  M^oc  is  a 
sandy  and  calcarious  loam.    Hie  gravelly 
lands  (les  Graves),  to  the  south  and  west 
of  Bourdeaux,  produce  the  Grot^ej.    The 
first  growth  of  die  red  Graves  is  the  Haut- 
Brion,  which  rivals  the  first  growth  of 
M^doc ;  it  has  more  color  and  body,  but 
is  inferior  in  aroma   and   taste.     The 
principal  white  Graves  are  St  Bris  and 
Carbonieux.  The  best  M^doc  ought  to  be 
kept  three  or  four  years  before  removal ; 
the  Graves  five  or  six.     The  wines  of 
palus,  which  is  a  bed  of  rich  alluvial  de- 
posits, are  inferior  to  the  preceding ;  tliey 
are  stronger  and  more  deeply  colored  than 
those  of  M^doc    Being  hard  and  rough, 
they  are  improved    by  a  voyage,  and 
ore  principally  sent  to  the  East  Indies 
and  America  as  v%ns  de  car^aison,  or  are 
mixed  with  Medoc,  which  is  intended  for 
exportation.   By  the  voyage,  they  become 
more  light  and  delicate,  but  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  growths  of  M6doc  and 
tlie  Graves.    The  best  are  Queyries  and 
Mt  Ferrand.     The  former  are  deeply 
colored,  and  have  much  body.    Age  gives 
them  an  agreeable  aroma,  resembling  that 
ct  a  raspberry.    Among  the  while  Borde- 
lais wines,  besides  those  already  mention- 
ed, the    finest   growths  are    Sautemes, 
Preignac,  Barsac  and  Bommes.  Martillac 
and  St  Medard  are  of  a  good  quality,  and 
have  hghmess  and  body.     Dariste,  for- 


merly Didamon,  is  equsll  to  St  Bris  and 
Carbonieux.  Among  other  red  wines  are 
the  Bour^ais,  which  are  of  a  fine  color, 
and  acquire  by  age  lightness  and  an 
agreeable  almond  aroma:  of  all  the  Bor- 
delais wines,  they  most  resemble  the  Bur- 
gundy wines.  The  first  growths  are 
Debosquet,  Chateau-Rousset,  Tajac  and 
Fal&x.  The  Bourgeais  wines  were  for- 
merly preferred  to  M^doc  The  wines 
of  St  Emilion  have  been  much  esteemed. 
The  Frousac  and  Canon  are  the  best 
Those  of  EnU^-deux-Mers  become  agree- 
able with  age.  The  virts  de  C6te8  are  good 
vms  trrdxruwres :  they  are  generally /crm«» 
and  hard,  and  improve  bv  age.  The  best 
are  those  of  Bassens  and  Cenon.  Those 
of  St  Gervais,  Cadillac  and  St  Remain 
are  soft  and  agreeable.  (For  further  in- 
fonnation,  see  Lt  Guide  uu  CondiicUur 
de  Viirangar  a  Bordeaux;  2d  ed.,  Bour- 
deaux,  1^,  which  contains  a  minute 
account  of  the  wines  raised  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Bourdeaux.  See,  also,  A. 
Henderson^s  History  of  Ihe  Ancient  and 
Modem  Wines.  4to.,  London,  1824.)  The 
liffht  wines  of  Bourdeaux  mi^t  be  verv 
advant^eously  substituted,  m  the  U. 
States,  £r  the  strong  liquors  too  generally 
drank  in  this  country. 

BoRDENTOWN,  in  New  Jersey ;  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Delaware,  26  miles  N.  E. 
of  Philadelphia.  It  is  a  small,  pleasant 
town,  and  now  the  residence  of^  Joseph 
Bonaparte. 

BoRDONE,  Paris,  a  celebrated  painter 
of  the  Venetian  school,  bom  at  Treviso, 
in  1500,  died  in  1570.  Under  Titian,  he 
made  rapid  progress  in  painting.  The 
execution  of  many  works  for  his  native 
city  and  for  Venice  spread  his  fame  as 
fer  as  France,  whither  he  was  invited  by 
the  king.  The  galleries  of  Dresden  and 
Vienna  possess  several  of  his  pieces. 
His  most  famous  picture  is  the  Old  Gonr 
dolier presenting  a  Ring  to  ihe  Doge;  it  is 
painted  in  oil,  and  now  to  be  seen  ai 
Venice. 

Boreal  ;  northern. 

Boreas  ;  the  north  wind,  worshipped 
by  the  Greeks  as  a  deity,  reading  in 
Thrace,  and  represented  with  wings, 
which,  as  well  as  his  hair  and  beard, 
were  full  of  flakes  of  snow ;  instead  of 
feet,  he  had  the  tails  of  serpents,  and,  with 
the  train  of  his  garment,  he  stirred  up 
clouds  of  dust  Boreas  was  the  son  of 
Astreus  and  of  Aurora.  When  Apollo 
and  liis  favorite  Hyacinth  us  were  once 
playing  at  quoits,  he  blew  tlie  auoit  of  the 
former,  of  whom  he  was  jealous,  upon 
the  head  of  the  youth,  who  was  killed  by 
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the  blow.  By  Orithya,  daughter  of  Erec- 
theus  of  Athens,  he  was  father  of  Cleopa- 
tra, Chlone,  Calais  and  Zetes.  The  lost 
two  partook  in  the  Argonautic  expedi- 
tion. 

BoRGH£S£;  a  Roman  ikmily,  which 
derives  its  oriffin  from  Sienna.  They 
have  held  the  highest  offices  in  this  re- 
public, from  the  middle  of  the  I5th  cen- 
tury. Pope  Paul  V,  who  belonged  to 
this  &mily,  and  ascended  the  papm  chair 
in  1605,  loaded  his  relations  witti  honors 
and  riches.  In  1607,  he  appomted  his 
brother,  Francesco  B.,  leader  of  the  troops 
sent  against  Venice  to  maintain  the  papal 
claims ;  bestowed  the  principality  ot  Sul- 
mone  on  Marco  Antonio  B.,  tlie  son  of 
his  brother  Giovanni  Battista;  granted  him 
a  revenue  of  150,000  dollars,  and  obtained 
for  him  the  title  of  a  grandee  of  Spain. 
Another  of  his  nephews,  Scipione  Caffa- 
relli,  he  created  cardinal,  and  made  him 
adopt  the  name  of  B.  From  Marco  An- 
tonio B.,  prince  of  Sulmone,  is  descended 
the  rich  family  of  B.,  which  is  continued 
in  the  prince  Camillo  B.  and  his  brother 
Francesco,  prince  B.  Aldobrandini.  (See 
Cencu) 

BoROHESE,  Camillo  Philip  Louis, 
{Mince ;  formerly  duke  of  Guastalla, 
prince  of  France,  &c. ;  bom  1775,  at 
Rome;  son  of  Marco  Antonio  B.  When 
the  French  invaded  Italy,  he  entered 
their  service,  showed  great  attachment  to 
the  cause  of  France,  in  particulai'  to  gen- 
eral Bonapaite ;  went,  in  1803,  to  Paris, 
and  married  the  second  sister  of  Napole- 
on, Pauline,  widow  of  general  Leclerc. 
In  1804,  he  became  a  French  prince,  and 
grand  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor,  and, 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  against 
Austria,  in  1805,  commander  of  a  squad- 
ron of  the  imperial  guard.  After  its  ter- 
mination, his  wife  received  the  duchy  of 
Guastalla,  and  he  was  created  duke  of 
Guastalla.  After  having  served,  in  1806, 
in  the  campaign  against  the  Prussians 
and  Russians,  and  alter  having  been  sent 
to  Warsaw,  to  prepare  the  Poles  for  a  re- 
volt, the  emperor  appointed  him  govemor- 
ginenid  of  the  provinces  beyond  the  Alps, 
e  fixed  his  court  at  Turin,  and  became 
very  popular  among  the  Piedmontese. 
After  the  abdication  of  Napoleon,  he 
hnke  up  all  connexion  with  the  Bona- 
parte family,  and  separated  from  his  wife. 
The  prince  sold  to  the  French  govern- 
ment, for  the  sum  of  8,000,000  francs, 
322  worics  of  art,  wiiich  ornamented  the 
palace  of  his  ancestors,  known  under  the 
name  of  the  viUa  Borghese,  (See  Rome,) 
Among  them  were  several  masterpieces ; 


e.  g.,  the  Borghese  Gladiator,  the  Her- 
mc^hrodUe,  the  SUemtSj  the  Dying  Sene- 
ca, Amor  and  Psyche.  Bonaparte  pro- 
vided for  the  payment  out  of  tlie  national 
domains  in  Piedmont,  which  the  king  of 
Sardinia  confiscated  in  1815 ;  at  the  same 
time,  in  consequence  of  the  second  inva- 
sion of  France,  the  prince  received  back 
part  of  these  treasures  of  art  He  now 
lives  in  Florence.  In  1818,  he  sold  Lu- 
cedio,  in  Savoy,  for  3,000,000  livres.  In 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  he  possesses  the 
principalities  Sulmone  and  Rosano.  He 
is  one  of  the  richest  Italian  princes.  Dur- 
ing his  residence  in  Rome,  in  1826,  Leo 
XII  treated  him  %vith  great  distinction, 
and  the  establishment  of  some  pious  in- 
stitutions was  expected  from  him. 

Borghese,  Marie  Pauline,  princess, 
originally  Bonaparte,  sister  of  Napoleon, 
bom  at  Ajaccio,  Oct.  20,  1780,  went, 
when  the  English  occupied  Corsica,  in 
1793,  to  Marseilles,  where  she  was  on  the 
point  of  marrying  Freron,  a  member  of 
the  convention,  and  son  of  that  critic 
whom  Voltaire  made  famous,  when  an- 
other lady  laid  claim  to  his  hand.  The 
beautiful  Pauline  was  then  intended  for 
general  Duphot,  who  was  afterwards 
murdered  at  Rome,  in  December,  1797 ; 
but  she  bestowed  her  hand,  from  choice, 
on  general  Leclerc,  then  at  Milan,  who 
had  been,  in  1795,  chief  of  the  general 
staff  of  a  division  at  Marseilles,  and  had 
there  fallen  in  love  with  her.  When  Le- 
clerc was  sent  to  St  Dominso,  with  the 
rank  of  captain-general,  Napoleon  ordered 
her  to  accompany  her  husband  with  her 
son.  She  embarked,  in  December,  1801, 
at  Brest,  and  was  called,  bv  the  poets  of 
the  fleet,  the  Galatea  of  the  Greeks,  the 
Venus  marina.  Her  statue,  in  marble,  has 
since  been  made  by  Canova,  at  Rome — a 
successful  image  of  the  goddess  of  beauty. 
She  was  no  less  courageous  than  beautiful, 
for  when  the  Negroes,  under  Christophe, 
stormed  Cape  Francois,  where  she  re- 
sided, and  Leclerc,  who  could  no  longer 
resist  the  assailants,  ordered  his  lady  and 
child  to  be  carried  on  shipboard,  she 
yielded  only  to  force.  After  the  death  of 
her  husband,  Nov.  23, 1802,  she  married, 
at  Morfontaine,  Nov.  6, 1803,  tne  prince 
Camillo  Borghese.  (q.  v.)  Her  son  died 
at  Rome,  soon  afler.  With  Napoleon, 
who  loved  her  tenderly,  she  had  many 
disputes,  and  as  many  reconciliations ;  for 
she  would  not  always  follow  the  caprices 
of  his  policy.  Yet  even  the  proud  style 
in  whicSi  she  demanded  what  her  brothers 
begged,  made  her  the  more  attractive  to 
her  brother.    Once,  however,  when  she 
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forgot  hei-self  towards  the  empress,  whom 
she  never  Uked,  she  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  court  She  was  yet  in  disgrace,  at 
Nice,  when  Napoleon  resigned  his  crown 
in  1814 ;  upon  which  occasion  she  imme- 
diately acted  as  a  tender  sister.  Instead 
of  reniaimnff  at  her  palace  in  Rome,  she 
set  out  for  Elba,  to  join  her  brother,  and 
acted  the  part  of  mediatrix  between  him 
and  the  other  members  of  his  family. 
When  Napoleon  landed  in  France,  she 
went  to  Naples,  to  see  her  sister  Caroline, 
and  afterwards  returned  to  Rome.  Be- 
fore the  battle  of  Waterloo,  she  placed  all 
her  diamonds,  wliich  were  of  great  value, 
at  the  disposal  of  her  brother.  Thejr  were 
in  his  carriage,  which  was  taken  m  that 
battle,  and  was  shown  publicly  at  Lon- 
don. He  intended  to  have  returned  them 
to  her.  She  lived,  afterwards,  separated 
from  her  husband,  at  Rome,  where  she 
occupied  part  of  the  palace  Borghese,  and 
where  she  possessed,  from  1816,  the  villa 
Sciarra.  Her  house,  in  which  taste  and 
love  of  the  fine  arts  preveuled,  was  the 
centre  of  the  most  splendid  society  at 
Rome.  She  often  saw  her  mother,  her 
brothers  Lucien  and  Louis,  and  her  uncle 
Fesch.  When  she  heard  of  tlie  sickness 
of  her  brother  Napoleon,  she  repeatedly 
requested  permission  to  go  to  him  at  St. 
Helena.  Sne  finally  obtained  her  request, 
but  the  news  of  his  death  arrived  imme- 
diately after.  She  died,  June  9,  1825, 
at  Florence.  She  left  many  legacies,  and 
a  donation,  by  the  interest  of  which  two 
young  men  of  Ajaccio  will  be  enabled  to 
study  medicine  and  surgery.  The  rest 
of  her  property  she  left  to  her  brothers, 
the  count  of  St.  Leu  and  the  prince  of 
Montfort.  Her  whole  property  amounted 
to  2,000,000  francs. 

Borgia,  Csesar;  the  natural  son  of  an 
ecclesiastic,  who  afterwards  became  pope 
Alexander  VI,  and  of  a  Roman  lady, 
named  Vanozza.  At  a  time  when  the  court 
of  Rome  was  a  school  of  falsehood  and 
licentiousness,  and  compacts  and  oaths 
afforded  no  security,  he  reduced  crime  to 
a  system.  Other  princes  have  shed  more 
blood,  have  exercised  more  atrocious  cru- 
elty; but  his  name  is  stigmatized  with 
the  greatest  infamy ;  for  with  B.  all  was 
calculated  with  cool  reflection.  He  pro- 
faned whatever  was  most  holy  for  the  at- 
tainment of  his  purposes.  His  father, 
who  had  become  pope  in  1492,  invested 
him  with  the  purple.  When  Charles 
Vin  of  France  made  his  entry  into  Rome, 
Alexander  was  obliged  to  treat  with  him, 
and  delivered  Caesar  B.  into  his  hands  as 
a  hostage,  who  escaped,  however,  after  a 


few  dajrs,  firom  the  camp  of  the  king.  In 
1497,  Alexander  bestowed  the  duchy  gf 
Benevento,  together  with  the  counties  of 
Terracina  and  Ponte-corvo,  on  his  eldest 
son,  who  had  already  received  fit)m  the 
king  of  Spain  the  duchy  of  Gandia. 
Ceesar  became  jealous  of  his  elevation, 
and,  when  the  duke  of  Gandia  was  mur- 
dered, a  week  after  his  investiture,  public 
opinion  accused  his  brother  Ceesar  of  the 
deed.  His  father  permitted  him  to  lay 
aside  the  purple,  and  devote  himself  to 
the  profession  of  arms,  and  sent  him  to 
France,  to  carry  to  Louis  Xll  the  bull 
for  divorce  and  dispensation  for  marriage 
which  he  had  long  desired  to  obtain. 
Louis  rewarded  B.,  for  the  compliance  of 
his  fether,  with  the  duchy  of  Valentin  ois, 
a  body-guard  of  100  men,  and  20,000  li- 
vres  a  year,  and  promised  to  aid  him  in 
his  projects  of  conquest.  In  1499,  Caesar 
married  a  daughter  of  king  John  of  Na- 
varre, and  accompanied  Louis  XII  to  It- 
aly. He  first  undertook  the  conquest  of 
Romagna,  expelled  the  lawful  possessors 
of  the  land,  caused  them  to  be  treacher- 
ously murdered,  and  himself  to  be  ap- 
pointed, by  his  father,  duke  of  Romagna, 
m  1501.  In  the  same  year,  he  wrested 
the  principality  of  Piomoino  firom  Jacopo 
d'Apiano.  He  also  endeavored,  though 
in  vain,  to  make  himself  duke  of  Bologna 
and  Florence.  In  1502,  he  announced 
that  he  was  about  to  attack  Camerino, 
and  demanded,  for  that  purpose,  soldiers 
and  artillery  from  Guidobaldo  of  Monte- 
feltro,  duke  of  Urbino.  Camerino  was 
taken  by  storm,  and  JuUus  of  Barona,  the 
lord  of  the  city,  with  both  his  sons,  was 
strangled  at  the  command  of  B.  This 
fate  he  prepared  for  all  whom  he  had- 
robbed.  Those  who  did  not  fall  into  his 
hands,  he  pursued  with  poison  or  the 
dagger.  Meanwhile,  all  the  petty  princes 
had  united,  and  collected  the  soldiery  for 
their  defence ;  but  Caesar  B.  terrified  some 
by  means  of  3000  Swiss,  whom  he  called 
to  Italy,  and  gained  over  others  by  advan- 
tageous offers.  Thus  he  dissolved  their 
alliance,  seized  tlieir  lands,  and  saw  no 
further  obstacle  to  his  being  made,  by  his 
father,  king  of  Romagna,  of  the  March, 
and  of  Umoria,  when  Alexander  VI  died, 
Aug.  17, 1503.  At  the  same  time,  Caesar 
B.  was  attacked  by  a  severe  disease,  at  a 
moment  when  his  whole  activity  and 
presence  of  mind  were  needed.  He 
found  means,  indeed,  to  get  the  treasm*es 
of  his  father  into  his  possession,  assem- 
bled his  troops  in  Rome,  and  formed  a 
closer  alliance  with  France ;  but  enemies 
rose  against  him  on  all  sides,  one  of  the 
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iii06t  bitter  of  whom  was  the  new  pope, 
Julius  II.  B.  was  arrested  and  carried  to 
Spain;  where  he  remained  for  two  years 
in  prison.  He  at  length  made  his  escape 
to  his  brother-in-law  the  king  of  Navarre, 
went  with  him  to  tlie  war  acainst  Castile, 
nnd  was  killed  by  a  shot  before  the  castle 
of  Biooo,  March  12, 1507.— CJaesar  B.  was 
temperate  and  sober,  loved  and  protected 
the  sciences,  virrote  verses  himself,  and 
jiossessed  so  much  eloquence,  that  he  se- 
duced even  tliose  who  were  most  on  their 
guard  against  his  treacherous  designs. 

Borgia,  Stefano,  cardinal,  supenntend- 
ent  of  the  PrcpagandHy  one  of  the  noblest 
protectors  of  science  in  the  18th  century, 
was  bom  at  Velletri,  in  1731,  and  died 
November  23, 1804,  in  Lyons.  His  hfe 
was  aflected,  in  various  ways,  by  the  po- 
litical revolutions  of  Europe.  The  dicta- 
torship of  Rome  was  intrusted  to  him, 
together  with  two  other  cardinals,  by 
Pius  VI,  when  the  French  attacked  thie 
city.  His  Memorie  istoriche  della  CSUh  di 
Benevmlo  del  Secolo  VIII  oL  XVIII  (3 
vols.,  1763, 4to.),  show  his  ability  as  a  his- 
torian and  antiquary. 

BoRGifE ;  a  bay  or  gulf  (improperly 
called  lake)  in  Louisiana,  east  of  lake 
Pontchartrain.  It  communicates  vnth 
iJie  gulf  of  Mexico  and  lake  Pontchar- 
train, and  is  40  miles  long  and  about  15 
broad. 

BoRLKo  is  a  ^cies  of  circular  cutting, 
in  which  a  cylindrical  portion  of  a  sub- 
stance is  gradually  removed.  When 
tubes  of  metal  are  to  be  formed,  a  cast  is, 
in  some  cases,  made  in  solid  metal,  and 
the  whole  of  the  bore  is  produced  by  the 
boring  machine:  in  others,  the  cast  is 
made  hollow  at  first,  and  the  borer  is  on- 
ly used  to  give  uniformity  and  finish  to 
the  inside  of  the  tube.  In  boring  cannon, 
the  tool  is  at  rest  while  the  cannon  re- 
volves. By  this  arrangement  the  bore  is 
formed  wiui  more  accuracy  than  by  the 
old  method  of  putting  the  borer  in  mo- 
tion. The  tool  is  kept  pressed  against 
the  cannon  by  a  regular  force.  OyHuders 
of  steam-engiues  are  cast  hollow,  and  af- 
terwards borod  ;  but,  in  tliis  case,  the  borer 
revolves,  and  the  cylinder  remains  at  rest 
In  either  case,  the  axis  of  the  borer  and 
tiiat  of  the  cylindrical  material  should  co- 
incide ;  for  otherwise^  if  the  borer  revolve, 
it  v/ill  perforate  obliquely ;  if  the  material 
revolve,  tlie  perforaticm  will  be  conical 
The  instruments  used  are  gimlets,  augers, 
centrebits,  driUs,  &c.  Drills  are  made  to 
turn  rapidly,  either  in  one  direction  bv 
means  of  a  lathe- wheel  and  puUey,  or  al- 
ternately in  opposite  directions  by  a  spi- 


ral cord,  whidi  coils  and  uncoils  itself 
successively  upon  the  drill,  and  is  aided 
by  a  weight  or  fly. — Bering  for  toaUr  has 
been,  of  late,  successfullv  employed  in 
obtaining  a  supply  without  sinking  a 
well.  In  the  progress  of  the  boring,  fie- 
quent  veins  or  water  are  passed  through, 
but  the  operation  should  be  continued  un- 
til a  main  spring  is  struck,  which,  if  from 
a  sufliciently  elevated  source,  vrill  flow 
up  to  the  sur&ce ;  otherwise  a  well  must 
be  sunk  to  the  level  of  the  source,  and  the 
water  must  be  raised  by  a  pump.  To  ex- 
clude rameral  waters,  land-springs,  &c., 
the  hole  is  generally  cased  with  a  metal- 
lic pii)e. 

BoRJN^o,  next  to  New  Holland,  the 
largest  island  in  the  world,  is  about  800 
miles  long  and  700  broad,  with  a  popu- 
lation estimated  Bt  from  3,000,000  to 
5,000,000.  Lon.  l(XP  to  119°  E. ;  lat.  7° 
N.  to  4^  20^  S.  Its  central  parts  have 
never  been  explored  by  Europeans,  and 
the  insalubrity  of  its  climate  has  prevent- 
ed them  from  frequenting  its  shores.  On 
this  account,  the  geography  of  Borneo  is 
very  imperfect.  The  principal  chain  of 
mountains  is  called  the  Crystal  mountain, 
from  the  numerous  crystals  they  contain. 
The  island  is  oflcn  devastated  by  volca- 
noes and  earthquakes.  The  coast,  for  10 
or  20  miles  inland,  is  marshy,  and  a 
considerable  portion  is  a  moving  bog. 
Though  situated  under  the  equator,  the 
heat  is  not  excessive,  being  moderated  by 
the  sea  and  mountain  breezes,  and  by  the 
rains,  which  are  incessant  from  Novem- 
ber till  May.  Some  of  the  rivera  are 
large.  The  principal  are  the  Borneo,  the 
Banjarmassing  and  Possmir.  Gold  is 
found  in  large  quantities.  Diamonds, 
which  are  found  no  where  else  but  in 
Ilindostan  and  Brazil,  are  confined  to  the 
soutli  and  west  coasts.  The  best  are  ob- 
tained from  Landak.  The  miners  are  the 
aboriginal  savages.  The  petty  prince  of 
Maltan  is  in  possession  of  one  of  the 
largest  diamonds  in  the  world.  It  is  val- 
ued at  1,200,000  dollars,  which  is  150,000 
dollars  less  than  the  Russian,  and  500,000 
more  tlian  the  Pitt  diamond.  The  other 
minerals  are  iron,  copper  and  tin.  Pearl 
and  mother  of  pearl  are  found  on  the 
north  coast.  Rice,  yams  and  betel,  with 
all  the  fruit-trees  of  India,  excellent  ship- 
timber,  groves  of  nutmeg  and  clove-trees, 
pepper,  ginger  and  cotton,  are  produced 
on  die  island.  The  camphor  dittera  fit>m 
that  of  Japan,  and  is  found  only  in  Su- 
matra and  Borneo.  Benzoin,  a  species 
of  resin,  is  produced  in  ffreat  abundance. 
B.  produces  the  pongo,  the  largest  of  the 
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monkey  tribe,  which  grows  to  the  idze  of 
a  man ;  the  oran-outang,  which  bears  the 
strongest  resemblance  to  the  human  spe- 
cies in  look,  manners,  and  gait ;  two  spe- 
cies of  wild  buffido,  wild  boars,  elephants 
and  tigers.  The  qpecies  of  birds  are  in- 
numerable, and  most  of  them  difierent 
trom  those  of  Europe.  The  salangane  or 
swallow,  which  constructs  edible  nests,  is 
numerous.  Wild  bees  supply  wax,  which 
is  exported  in  great  quantity.  The  coasts 
are  inhabited  by  Malays,  Javanese,  Bugis 
or  natives  of  Celebes,  and  some  descend- 
ants of  Arabs,  who  are  all  subject  to  des- 
potic princes  called  wUana.  Moham- 
medanism is  the  prevailing  religion.  The 
Cces  and  nobles  Hve  in  a  style  of  bar- 
us  pomp.  The  interior  is  peopled 
by  a  race  of  Malay  colonists,  who  have 
been  longer  established  on  the  island  than 
those  of  Uie  coasts.  They  are  called  Bi- 
aioos  or  Vtajas,  The  natives  are  called 
Dejakkese  or  IdaaiL  They  are  fairer  than 
the  Malays,  tall,  robust  and  ferocious. 
They  extract  some  of  the  front  teeth,  and 
insert  pieces  of  gold  in  their  stead.  Their 
bodies  are  painted,  and  their  only  cloth- 
ing is  a  girdle  round  the  middle.  The 
Biajoos  hang  up  the  skulls  of  their  ene- 
mies at  the  doors  of  their  huts.  The 
Harafboras,  a  race  of  the  interior,  differ 
from  the  Idaans  in  having  darker  com- 
plexions and  loi^ffef  ears.  Their  dancing 
girls  are  much  admired  by  Europeans  for 
their  activity  and  grace.  The  forests  of 
the  central  region  are  occupied  by  Papu- 
ans. Several  European  nations  have  at- 
tempted to  form  setdements  on  the  island. 
The  Dutch  alone  have  succeeded  in  form- 
ing permanent  establishments.  Their 
chief  profits  are  derived  from  pepper  and 
diamonds.  On  the  north-west  part  of 
the  island,  10  miles  from  the  sea,  on  a 
fine  river,  is  situated  the  town  of  Borneo. 
It  contains  3000  houses,  and  is  the  seat 
of  a  sultan  who  formerly  reigned  over  the 
whole  island.  The  houses  are  oflen  built 
on  rafls,  moored  to  the  shore,  so  as  to  rise 
and  fall  with  the  tide:  the  chief  commu- 
nication is  by  means  of  boats.  The  in- 
habitants carry  on  considerable  trade  with 
China :  they  are  said  to  be  intelligent,  and 
faithful  to  their  contracts,  but,  in  other 
cases,  prone  to  treachery,  and  the  crews 
of  vessels  trading  here  cannot  be  too 
much  on  their  guard  against  them. 

BoRNHOLM ;  an  island  belonging  to  Den- 
mark, in  the  Baltic  sea^  nearly  surrounded 
with  rocks ;  Ion.  15^  E. ;  lat  55®  lO'  N. ; 
pop.,  18,902.  It  is  about  28  miles  long, 
and  18  broad.  Square  mil^  218.  The 
soil  is  stony,  but  fertile,  with  excellent 


pastures.  Oatl^  butter  and  frsh  eonedtute 
the  principal  riches  of  the  inhabitants. 
There  are  mines  of  coal  and  quafries  of 
marble  in  the  island. 

BoRNou,  a  kinedom  of  Central  Africa, 
lying  between  15^  and  10°  N.  hsL,  and  12° 
and  18°  E.  Ion*,  is  bounded  N.  t^  Kanem 
and  the  Desert,  E.  by  lake  Tchad,  S.  ^ 
Mandani,  and  W.  by  Soudan.  The  firat 
Europeans  by  whom  it  was  visited,  major 
Denham  and  captain  Clapperton,  frimish 
us  with  the  most  authentic  information 
concerning  this  country  ( Travels  in  JVorth- 
em  and  Centrtd  ^fricoj  in  1822,  23  and 
24 ;  London,  1826).  From  March  to  July, 
the  heat  is  extreme,  the  thermometer  rising 
to  107°,  and  rarely  fiilling  below  86°  Fafar.  : 
during  this  time,  scorching  winds  from  the 
south  prevail.  As  in  other  tropical  coun- 
tries, the  seasons  are  divided  into  the  dry 
and  rainy :  the  latter  continues  fifom  March 
to  October,  when  the  air  becomes  milder 
and  fresher.  The  countiy  is  populous, 
containing  13  principal  towns.  These  are 
generally  large  and  well  built,  with  walls 
40  feet  high  and  about  20  feet  thick.  The 
houses  consist  of  several  court-yards, 
with  apartments  for  slaves,  habitations  for 
the  different  wives,  and  several  turrets 
connected  by  terraces,  forming  the  apart- 
menlB  of  the  owner.  The  Shouaas  are 
Arabians :  they  are  deceitfiil,  arrocant  snd 
cunning.  The  Bomou  people,  or  Kanow- 
ry,  have  Negro  features :  they  are  peace- 
able and  auiet,  but  cowardly,  and  addict- 
ed to  pilfering.  The  ^vemment,  until 
lately,  has  been  an  elective  absolute  mon- 
archy, under  a  sultan.  The  sultanship  is 
now'but  a  name,  the  real  power  being  in 
the  hands  of  El  Kanemy,  sheikh  of  the 
Coran,  an  able,  wariike  and  popular  chief 
His  force  is  chiefly  cavalry,  and  is  esti- 
mated at  about  30,000  men,  armed  with 
spears,  shields  and  daggere.  The  chiefe 
wear  jackets  of  chain  armor,  cuirasses,  or 
coats  of  mail.  Indian  com,  cotton  and  in- 
digo are  the  most  valuable  productions  of 
the  soil.  Very  few  firuits  or  vegetables  are 
raised,  and  agriculture  is  in  a  wretched 
state.  The  domestic  animals  are  asses, 
camels,  horses,  dogs,  sheep,  goats,  cows, 
and  innumerable  herds  of^oxen.  Lions, 
panthers,  leopards,  hyenas,  jackals,  ele- 

Ehants  (in  herds  of  mm  50  to  400)  and 
uflaloes  crowd  the  forests.  The  croco- 
dile and  hippopotamus  are  considered  a 
luxury.  A  Shouaa  belle,  arrayed  fbr  con 
quests,  her  hair  streaming  with  fat,  a 
black  rim  of  kohol  round  her  eyes,  aits 
jambe  defh  Jamhe  ddh  on  her  favorite 
bullock,  who  is  guided  by  a  thong  passed 
through  the  cartilage  of  his  nose.    The 
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ofltrieh,  peUcan,  crane  and  Guinea  fowl 
abound-  The  tur  is  filled  with  locusts, 
which  are  devoured  by  the  natiyes,  both 
roasted  and  boiled,  and  formed  into  baOs 
of  a  sort  of  paste.  The  mineral  produc- 
tions ore  TinlnipoitanL  The  principal 
return  which  the  Moorish  merchants  ob- 
tato  for  their  goods  is  slaves.  The  cur- 
rency of  the  country  consists  of  strips  of 
cotton,  about  three  Inches  wide  and  a 
yard  long,  called  gvhkuk,  four  or  five  of 
which  make  a  rottalcu 
BoaoDiiro.  (See  Moscow,  BaitUt  of,) 
Borough;  origindly,  a  fortified  town. 
In  England,  the  term  was  early  restricted 
to  thoM  towns  which  sent  burgesses  to 
parliament  This  burden,  as  it  was  once 
considered,  was  probably  imposed  on  the 
largest  and  wealthiest  towns,  or  on  those 
which  had  placed  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  some  baron.  The  number 
of  boroughs  in  Great  Britain,  represented 
in  parliament,  is  223,  sending  396  bur- 
gesses: of  these,  171  are  in  England,  and 
are  represented  by  399  burgesses.  Sev- 
eral centuries  have  elapsed  since  the  dis- 
tribution of  representatives  among  the 
towns  was  fixeo.  Many  places,  formerly 
populous,  and  entitled  to  be  representea, 
now  contain  not  more  than  two  or  three 
houses,  and  yet  retain  their  original  priv- 
ilege. These  are  called  rotten  horougha. 
See  PcarUameni,) 
I  BVrromei  Islands  [IsoU  del  Conlgl^ 

I  on  account  of  the  many  rabbits  there) ; 

lour  small  islands  in  the  La^o  Ma^giore, 
in  Upper  Italy,  which  is  30  imles  m  length 
and  7  or  8  in  breadth.  The  greater  part 
belongs  to  Piedmont,  the  rest  to  the  king- 
dom of  Lombardy.  Its  banks  are  formed 
of«  beautiful  Alpine  country,  with  many 
villages,  villas,  vineyards,  gardens  and 
•  chestnut  groves.  The  islands  have  their 
name  fiT>m  the  &mily  of  Borromeo,  which, 
ibr  centuries,  was  in  possession  of  the 
richest  estates  in  the  vicinity  of  the  I^^ 
Maggiore.  Vitelliano  Borromeo,  in  1671, 
caused  garden-soil  to  be  spread  over  three 
n^ed  rocks  in  this  lake,  and  terraces  to 
he  walled  up.  Thus  arose  the  Isola  Bella, 
Isola  Madre,  LTsdino  and  Isola  dei  Pes- 
catori,  the  two  first  fiimous  for  their  beau- 
dful  garden-grounds.  The  Isola  Madre, 
Abounding  in  pheasants,  lies  in  the  middle 
of  the  IflJce.  It  consists  of  seven  terraces, 
with  a  kitchen-^Eutlen,  cypresses,  laurels, 
chestnuts  and  myrtles.  The  Isola  Bella 
is  loKEided  with  artificial  ornament  It 
contains  a  handsome  palace  of  four  sto- 
ries, which  lies  near  the  shore,  and  is 
occupied,  for  some  months  in  the  year,  by 
the  count  Borromeo.    By  means  of  the 


Grotte  Terrene,  it  communicates  with  the 
gardens,  which  are  hid  out  in  the  French 
taste,  upon  10  terraces,  rising  above  each 
other,  and  narrowing  in  proportion  to 
their  elevation,  ^e  whole  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  truncated  pyramid,  on  the 
top  of  which  stands  a  colossal  unicorn, 
the  armorial  ensign  of  the  Borromei. 
Oran^,  citron  and  lemon-trees,  united  by 
'fine  hedges,  or  forming  arijors,  breathe 
their  fira^ance ;  lofiy  laurels  form  a  little 
grove;  myrtles  and  cypresses  are  to  be 
seen,  together  with  pomegranate-trees,  the 
fi'uit  of  which  ripens  here ;  ibr  the  moun- 
tains which  crown  the  lake  serve  as  a  shel- 
ter against  the  cold  winds.  The  climate 
of  the  Isola  Madre,  however,  is  milder 
than  that  of  the  Isola  Bella.  In  the  latter, 
the  orange  and  citron-trees,  &c.  must  be 
secured,  in  winter,  by  boards  laid  over 
them,  and,  in  extreme  cold,  by  applying 
charcoal-pans  underneath.  The  mhabit- 
auts  of  the  Isola  dei  Pescatori  carry  on  a 
trade  in  fish  to  Milan  and  Piedmont,  and 
are  engaged  in  smuggling. 

Borromeo,  Cario,  count,  of  an  ancient 
Milanese  &mily,  bom,  Oct  2,  1538,  at 
Arona,  on  Lago  Maggiore,  the  family-seat 
of  his  virtuous  and  pious  parents,  was,  at 
the  age  of  12,  a  commendatory  abbot; 
studi^  the  law  at  Pavia ;  was,  in  1559, 
made  doctor,  and,  in  1560,  was  succes- 
sively appointed,  by  his  uncle,  Pius  IV, 
apostolical  prothonotaiy,  referendary,  car- 
dinal, and  archbishop  of  Milan.  From  his 
earliest  youth,  crave,  pious  and  severe 
towards  himself  the  youn^j  ecclesiasdc, 
at  the  affe  of  22,  devoted  himself  to  the 
duties  of  government  with  a  conscientious 
zeal.  As  legate  over  Romagna,  the  march 
of  Anconaand  Bologna,  he  had  a  great 
share  in  the  civil  government :  as  protect- 
or of  Portu^  of  the  Netherlands,  of 
Switzeriand,  of  the  Franciscans,  Carmel- 
ites, and  of  the  knights  of  Malta,  he  ad- 
ministered several  important  branches  of 
the  spiritual  goveniment  of  the  pjope,  who 
created  him  his  grand  penitentiary,  and 
did  nothing  of  importance  without  his 
advice.  Tne  re-openmg  and  the  results 
of  the  council  of  Trent,  so  advantageous 
to  the  papal  authority,  were  chiefly  effect- 
ed by  the  great  influence  of  B.,  which 
was  felt  during  die  whole  sitting  of  the 
council.  He  did  much  for  the  embellish- 
ment of  the  papal  buildings,  employing 
even  his  own  fortune  for  that  purpose, 
and  established  many  ^od  instituuons, 
as  archbishop  of  Milan ;  improved  the  dis  • 
cipline  of  the  clergy,  founded  schools,  sem- 
inaries, a  regular  order  of  secular  divines, 
libraries,  hospitals,  and  was  indefatigable 
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in  doing  good.  AU  his  virtues,  however, 
could  not  save  him  from  persecution  and 
calumny ;  he  was  even  severely  attack- 
ed by  the  government,  but  no  charge 
could  be  proved  against  him«  He  died, 
Nov.  3, 1584,  at  the  age  of  46,  exhausted 
by  mental  sufTeriugs,  the  accusations  of 
his  enemies,  and  his  monastical  penances. 
Miracles  were  immediately  wrought  at  his 
tomb,  and  his  canonization  took  place  in 
1616.  Posterity  will  venerate  the  purity 
of  his  life,  the  energy  and  grandeur  of  his 
character,  his  exemplaiy  administration, 
and  the  noble  works  which  he  accom- 
plished ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  bigotry  which 
IS  to  be  attributed  to  the  spirit  of  his  age, 
and  to  his  clerical  relations,  must  acknowl- 
edge his  truly  Christian  and  apostolic 
character, 

BoRSTELL,  Louis  Gcorec  Leopold  von; 
lieutenant-general  in  the  Prussian  service, 
bom  in  17/3.  In  the  campaign  against 
the  French,  in  1813,  he  commanded  two 
brigades,  and  decided  the  battles  of  Gross- 
beeren  and  of  Dennewitz ;  the  latter,  by 
hastening  from  KropstlUit  to  the  field  of 
battle,  and,  in  opposition  to  the  orders  of 
the  crown-prince  of  Sweden,  joining  the 
left  wing  of  B(ilow,  in  order  to  take  Gehls- 
dorf,  the  key  of  the  enemy's  position. 
General  B.  was  very  active  through  the 
whole  war,  and,  in  1815,  had  the  com- 
mand of  the  2d  Prussian  corps.  While 
he  was  occupied  with  its  organization  in 
Namur,  some  battalions  of  Saxon  ipiards 
and  grenadiers  in  Liege,  excited  by  the 
news  of  the  partition  of  their  country,  and 
by  some  incautious  expressions,  as  well 
as  by  the  measures  which  had  been  taken 
to  gain  over  the  Saxon  officers  and  sol- 
diers, broke  the  windows  in  the  lodgings 
of  prince  Blucher,  and  committed  otiier 
excesses.  It  was  necessary  that  they 
should  be  punished  in  the  most  severe 
manner,  as  many  thousand  soldiers,  for- 
merly in  the  French  and  Westphalian 
service,  but  now  united  under  Prussian, 
English,  Belgian  and  other  colors  (many 
of  them  yet  attached  to  Napoleon],  were 
on  the  French  borders,  almost  in  sight  of 
the  enemy,  and  there  was  danger  of  a 
repetition  of  these  scenes,  if  they  were 
treated  with  clemency.  Blucher  therefore 
sent  the  guilty  battalions  to  Namur,  with 
orders  to  B.  to  disarm  them,  to  burn  their 
colors,  and  to  shoot  the  ring-leaders.  B« 
considered  the  order  too  severe:  accus- 
tomed to  expose  his  person  and  Ufe  for 
his  own  colors,  he  felt  that  such  a  dis- 
grace must  be  worse  than  death ;  and  he 
adopted  the  determination  of  not  obeying 
the  commandi  although  pronounced  in 


the  most  decided  manner,  and  confirmed 
by  a  refusal  to  listen  to  his  remonstrances. 
Bliicher  felt  obliged  to  suspend  him  fipom 
his  conunand,  and  to  report  his  behavior 
to  the  king.  Borstell  returned  into  hia 
country,  and  a  court-martial  condemned 
him  to  several  years'  confinement  in  a 
fortress.  In  the  year  1815,  he  was  par- 
doned and  reinstated  in  his  command  by 
the  king. 

BoRy-DE-SAIWT-VlWCENT,  J.  B.  G.  M., 

bom  at  Agen,  1772,  displayed,  from  his 
earliest  youth,  an  excessive  ardor  both  on 
literary  and  political  subjects.  As  a  youth, 
he  was  full  of  zeal  for  natural  history,  and, 
as  a  man,  his  political  views,  though  often 
erroneous,  were  always  marked  with 
genius.  This  is  the  character  of  the  es- 
says which  he  wrote  in  the  JSTam  Jaunej 
and  Aristarque^  and  of  the  defence  of  hia 
principles,  published  in  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
His  Esaai  svr  les  Tales  Fortun&  de 
V Antique  Attanlide  ou  Precis  de  VIRstom 

fhUraie  de  VArcJdpel  des  Canaries,  and 
is  treatise  on  the  cryptogamic  plants,  are 
full  of  original  views.  He  accompanied 
captain  Baudin,  in  1798,  in  his  voyage 
round  the  coasts  of  New  Holland,  examm- 
ed  closely  the  volcanoes  of  the  island  of 
Bourbon,  and  was  led  to  form  many  geo- 
logical hypotheses.  When  military  in- 
tendant  of  the  general  staff  of  marshal 
Soult,  he  showed  much  severity  towards 
the  commissaries.  In  1815,  he  senpd  as 
colonel  in  the  campaign  under  Napoleon. 
After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he  proposed, 
July  1,  to  his  colleagues  of  the  chamber 
of  representatives,  not  to  submit  volunta- 
rily to  the  Bourbons.  In  consequence  of 
the  royal  decree  of  Jan.  17, 1816,  he  emi- 
grated, and  lived  in  Aix-la-Cfaapelle  and 
Ilalberstadt,  and,  afterwards,  in  Brussels, 
where,  with  van  Mons,  he  edited  a  jour-  . 
nal  dedicated  to  natural  science,  which  is 
at  present  continued  in  Paris.  He  wrote, 
also,  an  excellent  work  on  the  subterranean 
quarries  in  the  lime  mountains  near  Maes- 
trichL  After  his  return,  in  1820,  he  was 
engaged  in  many  of  the  ioumals  of  the 
liberal  party.  He  reported  the  sittings  of 
the  deputies  in  the  Courier  Fran^aM^  and 
assisted  in  Courtin's  Encychpidte, 

Bos,  Lambert,  a  profound  philolcMnst, 
was  bom  at  Worcum,  in  Friesland,  1670, 
and  died  in  1717.  He  studied  in  the  uni- 
versity at  Franeker,  where  his  rapid  and 
briUiant  progress  obtained  for  him  the 
Greek  professorship  in  1704.  His  Ellipses 
Gnscce  is  a  standard  work,  and  has  been, 
often  printed.  The  edition  of  Schafier 
(Leipsic,  1808)  is  the  best  The  Antiquity 
Grcec*  DescripHo  has  also  passed  througli. 
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numerous  editioD&  His  Vei.  Test,  ex 
Vergione  LXX  is  highly  esteemed.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  several  other  yalu> 
able  philological  works. 

Bosc,  Louis  Antoine  Guillaume ;  super- 
iDtendent  of  the  French  establishments 
for  breeding  sheep ;  member  of  several 
learned  societies  in  France,  &c. ;  bom  at 
Paris,  in  1759,  where  his  father  was  phy- 
sician to  the  king ;  made  himself  known, 
from  1784  to  1788,  as  editor  of  the  Jaur- 
ned  de  Physique,  Proscribed  in  the  reign 
of  terror,  in  171)3,  he  took  refuge  in  the 
forest  of  Montmorency;  and,  though  daily 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  taken  and 
executed,  he  occupied  himself  with  labors 
in  natural  history.  In  1796,  the  directory 
sent  him  to  the  U.  States,  as  consul  at 
Wilmington,  and  afterwards  at  New  York ; 
but  the  American  government  doubted 
whether  the  French  directory  was  entitled 
to  be  represented  by  a  consuL  Thus 
exempt  finom  official  duties,  he  travelled 
through  the  U.  States,  collecting  botan- 
ical and  zoological  specimens,  and  con- 
tribntin  jf  to  the  advancement  of  his  fevor- 
ite  studies.  In  1799,  B.  was  made  cufrntn- 
isiraitur  des  hospices.  From  that  time,  he 
has  been  actively  engaged  in  researches 
in  natural  history.  His  brother,  Etienne 
Bosc,  an  orator  and  author,  combines  a 
profound  knowledge  of  natural  history 
with  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  po- 
litical economy. 

BoscAir,  Almogaver,  Juan,  a  Spanish 
poet,  bom  towards  the  close  of  the  15th 
eentuiy,  at  Barcelona,  died  about  1540. 
His  parents,  who  belonged  to  the  most 
ancient  nobih^,  gave  him  a  careful  edu- 
cation. He  followed  the  court  of  Charles 
V,  and,  in  15d6,  was  attached  to  it  for  some 
time  in  Grenada.  His  noble  manners 
and  character  gained  him  the  favor  of  the 
emperor.  The  education  of  the  duke  of 
Alva  was  committed  to  him,  and  his  in- 
Kructions  developed  the  great  qualities 
which  the  duke  aflerwanis  displayed. 
After  his  marriage,  B.  lived  at  Barcelona, 
occupied  in  pubUshing  his  works,  togeth- 
er with  those  of  his  deceased  friend  Gar- 
cdlaso,  in  which  he  was  employed  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  B.  was  persuaded  to 
attempt  Italian  measures  in  Spanish,  by 
Antonio  Navagero,  an  Italian  scholar  and 
ambassador  of  the  repubhc  of  Venice  at 
Ae  court  of  the  emperor.  Thus  he  be- 
came the  creator  of  the  Spanish  sonnet, 
and,  with  Garcilaso,  first  used  the  Ut" 
zmt  in  his  poetical  episdes  and  eleffie& 
In  general,  he  distinffuished  himself  bv 
intfoducin^  Italian  forms  into  Spanish 
poetry,  which  met  with  great  opposition^ 
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and  not  less  applause.  The  poems  of  B 
are  still  esteemed.  His  other  literary 
works,  mostly  translations,  are  forgotten. 

BoscAWEN,  Hon.  Edward,  a  British 
admiral  of  the  last  centu]^,  was  bom  in 
1711,  and  distinguished  himself  at  Porto 
Bello  and  at  Carthagena,  where  he  storm- 
ed a  battery  at  the  head  of  a  part  of  his 
crew.  In  1744,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
Dreadnought,  a  sixty  gun  ship,  in  which 
he  took  the  Media.  Three  years  after- 
wards, he  signalized  himself  under  Anson, 
at  the  battle  of  cape  Finisterre.  Towards 
the  close  of  this  year,  he  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  rear-admiral,  and  despatched  with 
a  squadron  to  the  East  Indies.  Though 
he  failed  in  an  attempt  on  Pondicherry, 
he  succeeded  in  making  himself  master 
of  Madras,  and  returned  to  England, 
where  he  obtained  a  seat  at  the  adn^ral^ 
board.  In  1755,  he  again  sailed  for  Norm 
America,  and,  in  an  action  with  a  French 
squadron,  two  ships  of  the  line  fell  into 
his  hands.  In  1758,  in  conjunction  vrith 
lord  Amherst,  who  commanded  the  land 
forces,  he  succeeded  in  reducing  Louis- 
bourg  and  cape  Breton,  and,  the  year  fol- 
lowmg,  havii^  then  the  command  in  tiie 
Mediterranean,  pursued  the  Toulon  fleet, 
under  De  la  Clue,  through  the  straits  of 
Gibraltar,  and,  coming  up  with  it  in  Lagos 
ba^,  completely  defeated  it,  burning  two 
ships  and  taking  three.  For  these  ser- 
vices, he  received  the  thanks  of  parliament 
and  £3000  a  year,  with  the  rank  of  gen- 
eral of  marines,  in  1760.  He  died  in  the 
following  year.  He  sat  in  the  parliament 
of  1743,  as  member  for  Truro,  in  his  na- 
tive county. 

BoscovicH,  Roger  Joseph,  an  astron- 
omer and  geometrician  or  distinguished 
eminence  in  the  18th  century,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Ragusa,  in  Dalmatia.  He  was  ed- 
ucated among  the  Jesuits,  and,  entering 
into  their  order,  was  appointed  professor 
of  mathematics  in  the  Roman  coUese, 
before  he  had  entirely  completed  the 
course  of  his  studies.  He  was  employed 
by  pope  Benedict  XIV  in  various  under- 
takings, and,  in  1750,  began  the  measure- 
ment of  a  degree  of  the  meridian  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  States,  which  operation  oc- 
cupied him  for  two  years.  He  after- 
wards visited  the  Pontine  marsh,  to  frlve 
advice  resfiecting  the  draining  of  it.  He 
was  then  intrusted,  by  the  republic  of 
Lucca,  with  the  defence  of  its  interests,  in 
a  dispute  about  boundaries  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  Tuscany.  This  affair  obhged 
him  to  go  to  Vienna,  and,  having  tennl- 
nated  it  with  success,  he  visited  Paris  and 
London.    He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  tb9 
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toyal  society^  and  dedicated  to  this  body 
a  Latin  poem  on  eclipses.  Returning  to 
Italy,  he  was  appointed  mathematical  pro- 
fessor in  the  umversity  of  Pavia;  whence, 
in  1770,  he  removed  to  Milan,  and  there 
erected  the  celebrated  observatory  at  the 
college  of  Brenu  On  the  suppression  of 
the  order  of  Jesuit&  he  accepted  an  invi- 
tation to  France  from  Louis  XV,  who 
Sive  him  a  pension  of  8000  livres^  with 
e  office  of  director  of  optics  for  the 
navy.  This  appointment  induced  him  to 
pay  particular  attention  to  that  part  of  op- 
tical science  which  treats  of  the  theor]^  of 
achromatic  telescopes,  on  which  subject 
he  wrote  a  treatise  of  considerable  extent. 
He  was  obliged  to  leave  Paris,  in  1783, 
on  account  of  ill  health,  when  he  retired 
to  Milan,  where  he  died  Feb.  13, 1787. 
An  edition  of  the  works  of  lather  B.  was 

eiblished  by  himself^  in  5  vols.,  4to.,  1785. 
is  Tkeoria  PkUosaplwB  Ncttvralis  reduda 
ad  wiicam  Legem  Pirvum  m  JVatura  ex- 
istenUunij  first  published  in  1758,  is  a  cu- 
rious production,  containing  speculations 
of  which  doctor  Priestley  availed  himself 
in  his  writings  in  favor  of  materialism. 

BOSHMBN,    B0SJ£SfilI£N,    Or    BUSHMS1V» 

(See  HoUeniots.) 
BosHUANAS.  (See  Bu^hiwanas,) 
Bosio,  N. ;  the  most  celebrated  of  liv- 
ing French  sculptors.  His  Uercides,  ex- 
hibited in  1814,  has  been  particularly 
admired.  In  the  following  year,  he  pro- 
duced another  excellent  statue,  his  Her- 
maphrodHk.  The  artist  received  from 
Napoleon  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor 
in  1815.  The  royal  government  has  since 
honored  him  with  important  commissions, 
and  confirmed  the  choice  of  the  academy 
of  the  fine  arts,  which  elected  him  a 
member.  Since  1823,  his  statue  of  Hen- 
ly  IV,  as  a  child,  met  with  public  admiral 
tiou.  His  statue  of  Louis  XIV  was  des- 
tined for  the  pUuie  dea  victoires  at  Paris. 
The  execution  is  excellent;  but  the  trans- 
fer of  the  support  of  tlie  horse  to  its  tail 
might  be  objected  to  as  contrary  to  mod- 
ern taste. 
BosJESMBN.  (See  HoUeniots.) 
Bosnia  ;  a  Turkish  province,  with  the 
title  of  a  kingdom,  which  comprehendsi 
besides  the  ancient  B.,  part  of  Croatia 
(Sanjiak  Bielogrod),  between  the  rivers 
Unna  and  Vermts,  a  tract  of  Dalmatia  and 
Herzogovina,  and  is  bounded  N.  by  Scla- 
vonia,  W.  by  Croatia,  S.  by  Dalmatia  and 
the  Adriatic  sea,  and  £.  by  Servia.  B. 
oontains  23,5()0  sauar^  miles,  wkh  850,000 
mhabitaots,  mosdy  of  Sdavonian  origin^ 
Bosniacs  and  Morlaca,  among  whom  are 
50^000  Tuxkish  militia.    The  inhabitants 


aro  two  thirds  Christians,  raostlv  ai  tho 
Greek  church,  and  one  third  Turks,  who 
possess  nearly  ail  the  territorial  property 
as  allodiums  or  feuds,  besides  Jews  and 
Gipsies.  The  country  is  level  towards 
the  north ;  in  the  south,  mountainous  and 
woody.  Its  chief  rivers  are  the  Save,  the 
Verbas,  the  Bosna,  Rama  and  Drina.  B. 
contains  fertile  fields,  orchards  and  vine- 
yards :  the  breed  of  cattle  is  excellent,  and 
the  mountains  fiimish  good  iron,  of  which 
a  great  part  is  manu&ctured  in  the  coun- 
try into  guns  and  blades.  The  other  arti- 
cks  manufactured  are  leather,  morocco, 
and  coarse  woollen  cloths.  In  the  12ih 
and  13th  centuries,  B.  belonged  to  Hun- 
gary. In  1339,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Stephen,  king  of  Servia.  After  his  death, 
it  remained  independent,  and  the  Ban 
Twartko  took  the  title  of  king  in  1370. 
In  1401,  it  became  tributary  to  the  Turks, 
and,  since  1463,  has  been  a  Turitish  prov- 
ince. It  is  divided  into  the  southern  and 
northern  parts,  or  Upper  and  Lower  B. 
The  former  is  called  sometimes  Henogo* 
vinoy  or  the  duchy  of  Sdboj  because  the 
emperor  Frederic  III  bestowed  the  title 
of  duke  on  the  ruler  of  this  district  in 
1440.  Travnik  is  the  residence  of  the 
pacha  of  B.  The  cajpital  of  the  country 
is  Bosna-Serai,  or  Sdaraievo  (in  Italian, 
Seraglio),  at  tlie  confluence  of  the  Migli- 
azza  witli  the  Bosna,  with  15,000  mo^y 
miserable  houses,  and  60,000  inhabitants, 
includioff  the  garrison  of  10,000  janiza- 
ries. The  citadel  lies  at  some  distance 
from  the  town.  The  taxes  of  Saraievo 
are  an  appaDuage  of  the  mother  of  the  sul- 
tan. Zwornick,  Banjaluka  and  Turkish 
Gradiska  are  also  important  in  historical 
and 'statistical  points  of  view.  The  fear 
of  losing  their  property  is  the  chief  cause 
of  the  adherence  of  the  Bosniacs  to  the 
Turkish  government,  since,  in  case  of  the 
conquest  of  B.  by  the  Christians,  they 
expect  the  same  treatment  which  tlie 
Christians  fonnerly  experienced,  when  it 
was  conquered  by  the  Turks. 

BosPHORUs.  The  strait  which  leads 
from  the  Black  sea  into  the  Propontis,  or 
sea  of  Marmora,  was  fonneriy  so  called, 
either  because  to,  after  being  metamor- 
phosed into  a  cow,  passed  over  at  this 
placO)  or  because  tlie  strait  is  so  narrow 
that  an  ox  can  swim  across.  When  other 
straits  were  afterwards  called  by  the  same 
name,  this  was  called  B.  Thradcus.  Over 
this  channel  (5  stadia,  about  3300  feet 
wide|  Darius  constructed  a  bridge  of  boats, 
on  his  expedition  against  the  Scytliians. 
BMphoTUB.  Cimimericus  was  the  name  giv- 
en by  th»  anflients  to  the  strait  that  leaotf 
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fiom  the  Black  sea  into  the  sea  of  Axot 
The  Italians,  who  ibrm^ly  traded  in  these 
regions,  calJed  it  hocca  di  S»  Ciovanniy 
or  estretto  di  Caffou  There  was  also  an- 
ciently a  kingdom  of  the  name  of  B^  so 
called  from  the  straits,  on  both  sides  of 
which  it  waa  situated.  In  Panticapeeum 
^at  present,  Kertach^  q.  v.)  a  Milesian  col- 
ony in  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  the  ArchsB- 
anaktides  established  this  kii^dom,  B.  C. 
479,  and  reigned  till  B.C.  437.  Spartacus 
was  the  first  king.  Under  hia  successor, 
Satynis,  the  kingdom  was  extended  to  the 
coast  of  Asia,  and  his  son  Leucon  acquired 
Theodosia,  B.  C.  300.  He  improved  the 
commerce  of  the  country  (in  particular  by 
the  exportation  of  com  to  Athens,  also  of 
fishes^  fur,  skins,  bees-wax  and  slaves). 
From  him  his  descendants  were  called 
Leucanitles,  Leucanor  became  tributary 
to  the  Scythians  290  B.  C,  and  the  trib- 
ute was  finally  so  oppressive,  that  Pari- 
sadeSy  the  last  of  the  Leuconides,  prefer^ 
red  to  submit  to  Mit^dates,  the  kin^  of 
Pontus,  who  vanquished  the  Scythians 
under  Scilurus,  116  B.  C,  and  made  his 
eon  king  of  B.  The  latter  killed  himself. 
At  the  death  of  Mithridates,  the  Romans 
gave  the  country,  B.  G.  64,  to  his  second 
son,  Phamaces,  who  was  afterwards  mur- 
dered. The  Romans  placed  different 
princes  successively  upon  the  throne,  who 
all  pretended  to  be  descendants  of  Mith- 
ridates. When  this  family  became  ex- 
tinct, A.  D.  259,  the  Sarmatians  took  pos- 
session of  the  kingdom,  from  whom  it 
was  taken  by  the  Chersonides^  in  344. 
The  Taunc  Chersonese  then  belonged  to 
the  Eastern  empire^  till  it  was  seized  by 
the  Chazaxa,  and  afterwards  by  the  Tar- 
tar%  under  the  Mongol  princes.  (See 
Tound.) 

Bassi,  Charles  Aurele,  baron  de,  bom 
at  Turin,  1758,  son  of  count  Bosm  de 
Sainte-Agathe,  is  a  lyric  poet  of  reputa- 
ti<Hi.  In  ins  18th  year,  he  published  two 
tragediea— the  Oircasnan»  and  Rhea  Stfl- 
via.  His  great  poem  on  the  French  rev- 
olution, emitled  VOramasia^  and  a  com- 
plete collection  of  his  poems,  ap^ared  in 
LoDdcm,  1814  Only  a  few  copies  were 
struck  ofL  His  present  lifs,  in  Paris,  is 
that  of  a  scholar  and  a  private  man.  Hia 
former  political  life  placed  him  in  difficult 
situations,  and  baa  exposed  hia  conduct 
to  reproaclb 

Bossmn*,  Jaemiea  Begmcne,,  bishop  of 
Meaux,  bom  at  Bijon,  16^,  was  six  yean 
oid  when  his  fiiCher  became  member  of 
tba  parliament  at  Mats.  The  son  re* 
mained  at  D^on,  in  the  college  of  the 
JesHits.    By  chanoe,  the  boy  got  posses- 


sion of  a  Latm  Bible,  which  made  an 
indelible  impression  upon  him.  At  tha 
age  of  15,  he,  was  sent  to  Paris,  where  he' 
entered  the  college  of  Navaire,  the  presi* 
dent  of  which,  Nicholas  Comet,  took 
pleasure  in  forming  hia  mind.  B.,  under 
the  direction  of  this  worthy  teacher, 
studied  Greek  and  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
read  the  ancient  clsssics,  and  investigated 
the  Cartesian  philosophy.  He  was  made 
doctor  of  the  Soriionne  and  canon  in 
Metz.  Here  he  edifted  his  hearers  by  his 
preaching  and  example;  was  commis- 
sioned by  his  bishop  to  reftite  the  cate- 
chism of  the  Protestant  minister  Paul 
Ferry^  and  did  it  in  such  a  way,  that  even 
his  antagonists  were  obliffed  to  respect 
him.  The  queen  mother  (Anne  of  Aus- 
tria) was  induced,  by  this  work,  to  em- 
ploy B.  in  the  conversion  of  the  Protest- 
ants in  the  diocese  of  Metz.  This  business 
often  called  him  to  Paris,  where  his  ser- 
mons met  with  great  approbation.  The 
sermon  which  he  delivered  in  1668,  on 
the  occasion  of  marriial  Turenne's  joining 
the  Catholic  church,  procured  him  the 
bishopric  of  Condom.  In  1670,  the  king 
charged  him  widi  the  education  of  the 
daufmin.  In  consequence  of  this  ap- 
pointment, he  resigned  his  bishopric  m 
1671,  because  he  thought  it  inconsistent 
with  his  duty  to  retain  it  during  a  contin- 
ual absence  from  his  diocese.  At  this 
time,  he  delivered  his  sermon  at  the  fti- 
neral  of  madame,  the  duchess  of  Orleans, 
a  princess,  who,  in  the  midst  of  a  brilliant 
court,  of  which  she  was  the  ornament, 
died  suddenly  in  the  bloom  of  youth. 
His  last  sermon  of  this  kind  (that  at  the 
tomb  of  the  great  Cond^)  is  considered  as 
a  masterpiece.  The  manly  vigor  which 
characterized  his  orations  is  seen  also  in 
the  £Hsc4mr3  sur  rHUtoirt  UrUverseUe,  de- 
signed for  the  instmction  of  hie  royal 
pupil.  The  care  which  he  took  of  the 
education  of  this  prince  was  rewarded,  in 
1680,  by  the  office  of  the  first  almoner  of 
the  dauphin ;  in  1681,  by  the  bishopric  of 
Meaux ;  in  1697,  he  obtained  the  dignity 
of  a  counsellor  of  state,  and,  a  year  after- 
wiunds,  that  of  the  first  almoner  of  the 
duchess  of  Burgundy.  His  practice  and 
his  doctrine  were  equally  severe.  All  his 
time  was  divided  between  his  studies  and 
the  execution  of  his  official  duties ;  he 
seldom  allowed  himself  any  recreation. 
The  last  years  of  his  lile  he  passed  amozu; 
his  flock,  in  the  midst  of  whom  he  dieo, 
in  1704.  Tlie  leamed  Benedictines  of 
the  brotberiiood  of  Sl  Maur  have  lately 
published  a  complete  edition  of  aD  the 
works  of  B.    The  style  of  B.  is  fidl  of 
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mxergy,  but  not  without  de^ts :  his  Latin 
style  is  hard.  The  Frencn  academy  con- 
sider him  among  their  m«et  renowned 
members.  .  His  lile  has  been  written  by  M. 
deBausset.  (For  his  dispute  with  the  arch- 
<  bishop  of  Cambray,  Fenelon,  see  Fendon 
and  QtdeHsnu) 

BosTANGi  {gardenara) ;  the  guard  of  the 
sultans  in  the  seragtio,  whose  overseer  is 
called  bostangi  baacfd,  and  has  the  super- 
intendence over  the  gardens  of  the  se- 
raglio, over  the  channel  of  the  Black  sea, 
and  the  imj^erial  summer  residences. 
The  bostangi  bcuchi  accompanies  the 
sultan  in  all  his  rides,  and  has  the  privi- 
lege of  wearing  a  beard.  The  bostangi 
are  also  the  bowmen  and  executioners  of 
the  sultan. 

Boston  (anciently^  Botolph?s  Toum) ;  a 
town  of  England,  m  Lincoln ;  34  miles 
S.  S.  E.  Lmcohi,  115  N.  London ;  Ion.  QP 
Sy  W. ;  iat.  52^  48^  N.  Population  in  1801, 
5926;  in  1811,  81ia  It  is  neariy  sur- 
rounded by  fens,  on  the  Witham,  which 
is  navigable,  and  forms  a  port,  well  fre- 
quented, and  much  assisted  by  navigable 
canals.  It  has  four  annual  fiiirs,  and 
markets  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 
It  has  a  flourishing  trade  with  the  Baltic 
for  hemp,  tar,  tiinoer,  &c  In  former 
periods,  it  stood  hi^h  as  a  commercial 
town.  The  church  is  a  handsome  struct- 
ure, and  serves  as  a  mark  to  seamen. 

Boston,  the  capital  of  Massachusetts 
and  the  largest  city  in  New  England,  lies 
14  miles  S.  W.  Salem,  40  N.  N.  E.  Prov- 
idence, 56  S.  W.  Portsmouth,  100  E.  N. 
E.  Hartfoni,  210  N.  E.  New  Yorit,  300 
S.  S.  E.  Montreal,  300  N.  E.  Philadelphia, 
436  N.  Washington ;  Ion.  71°  4'  W. ;  Iat. 
42°  22^  N.  Pop.  in  1765, 15,520 ;  in  1790, 
18,038 ;  in  1800,  24,937 ;  in  1810, 33,250; 
in  1820, 43,298 ;  in  1825, 48,281.  Its  popu- 
lation, in  1829,  amounted  to  58,281. 
It  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  Massachu- 
setts bay,  at  the  meuth  of  Charles  river. 
It  stands  principally  on  a  smaU  peninsula 
of  elevated  ground,  two  miles  and  three 
quarters  in  length  and  one  in  breadth,  and 
is  connected  with  the  continent  by  a  nar- 
row neck  of  land,  and  by  seven  bridges. 
IncUiding  South  Boston,  which  is  without 
the  peninsula,  its  whole  extent  is  nearly 
three  square  miles.  It  has  a  capacious 
harbor,  of  sufficient  depth  of  water  for 
the  largest  ship  of  war  to  enter  safely 
and  lie  at  anchor,  protected  firom  storms 
by  a  great  number  of  islands,  on  several 
of  which  are  fortifications.  The  bridges, 
with  one  exception,  are  of  wood.  That 
which  leads  from  B.  to  Cambridge  is 
34S3  feet  in  length,  and  is  supported  by 


180  piers.  •  The  toestem  avenue,  so  caOed* 
leading  across  the  bay,  fix)m  the  western 
part  of  the  city  to  Roxbury,  is  8000  feet 
m  length,  and  is  formed  of  solid  earth, 
supported  on  each  side  by  walls  of  stone. 
It  serves  the  double  purpose  of  a  bridge 
and  a  dam,  by  means  ot  virblch  and  a 
cross  dam,  two  large  basins  are  formed, 
one  of  which  is  filled  at  every  flood-tide, 
and  the  other  is  emptied  at  every  ebb, 
whereby  a  perpetual  water-power  is  ere 
ated  for  canymg  mills  ana  machinery. 
This  dam  was  built  at  a  cost  exceeding 
$600,000.  One  of  the  bridges  is  firee ;  afl 
the  others  are  toll  bridges.  The  streets 
are  mostly  narrow  and  irregular,  and 
some  of  them  are  crooked.  The  wharves 
are,  in  general,  spacious,  and  afibrd  ample 
accommodation  to  shipping,  and  store- 
houses for  merchandise,  hone  wharf  is 
1650  feet  m  length ;  Cenmd  wharf,  1340 
feet  long  and  150  vride.  The  wharves 
and  many  of  the  streets  have  been  made 
by  raising  the  groui^L  formerly  covered 
by  the  tide.  The  number  of  dwelling- 
houses  is  about  10,000,  besides  a  great 
number  of  store-houses  and  shops.  A 
ffreat  part  of  the  buildings  are  of^  brick, 
four  stories  in  height.  Alany  of  them  are 
of  hammered  granite  and  sienite.  These 
are  exceUent  building  materials,  of  a 
beautiful  gray  color,  hard  and  durable, 
splittiug  easily,  and  readily  wrousht  into 
the  required  fonn.  Many  of  the  dwelling 
houses  are  large  and  well  built  The 
principal  public  buildings  are  the  state- 
house,  which  is  of  brick,  is  situated  on 
the  highest  part  of  the  city,  and  com- 
mands a  view  of  the  countiy  and  bay  foi 
many  miles  round;  the  county  court- 
house, which  is  of  stone ;  Faneuil  hall,  in 
which  town-meetings  and  public  assem- 
bhes  for  political  discussions  are  held; 
the  Massachusetts  general  bospita],  and 
the  Faneuil  hall  market,  two  handsome 
buildings  of  granite,  the  latter  two  stories 
in  height,  540  feet  in  length  and  50  feet 
in  width ;  about  40  churches ;  10  puUic 
school-houses;  a  house  of  industry;  a 
house  of  correction ;  a  county  jail ;  and 
two  theatres;  Among  the  best  specimens 
of  architecture  are  the  market-house. 
Trinity  church,  the  general  hospital,  sev- 
eral of  the  bank  buildings,  and  the  Tre- 
mont  house,  the  fiont  of  which  is  built  of 
gray  sienite,  and  is  ornamented  with  a 
handsome  portico  of  the  Doric  order^ 
with  fluted  pillars.  This  last-named 
building  is  finely  situated,  and  is  the  most 
elegant  and  commodious  hotel  in  the  U. 
Stc^  The  city  is  divided  into  12  wards. 
Th»  municipal  government  is  vested  ia  a 
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mayor,  8  aMerrneD,  and  a  common  coun- 
cil of  48  members.  The  executive  pow- 
ers are  exercised  by  the  mayor  and  aiders 
men,  and  measures  of  a  legislatiye  char- 
acter are  adopted  by  a  concurrent  act  of 
that  board  and  of  the  common  council. 
ITiese  oiBcens  are  chosen  annually  by  the 
citizens,  votmff  in  the  wards  in  which 
they  reside.  Ward  oflBcers  are  also  chosen 
annually  to  superintend  the  elections. 
The  city,  with  the  small  town  of  Chelsea, 
ibrms  the  county  of  Suffolk.  The  coun- 
ty is  represented  in  the  senate  of  the  state 
iy  mx  senators.  Until  the  year  1821,  the 
municipal  af&irs  of  the  town  were  super- 
intended by  a  board  of  seven  select-men, 
annually  chosen;  and  ail  measures  for 
raisins  and  granting  money,  establishing 
schools,  and  making  municipal  regula- 
tions, were  adopted  in  town-meeting,  or 
assembly  of  the  qualified  voters,  held  in 
Faneuil  ball.  All  public  ofiScers  were 
chosen  in  town-meeting.  There  is  a  po- 
lice court  of  three  justices,  for  examining 
bU  criminal  charges  and  the  trial  of  minor 
ofiences ;  and  a  municipal  court,  held  by 
A  single  judge,  which  has  jurisdiction  of 
all  criminal  causes  not  capital,  which  are 
tried  by  jury.  The  annual  expenditures 
of  the  city  amount  to  about  $300,000 ;  of 
which  sum  953,000  are  expended  for  the 
support  of  schools ;  $50,000  for  paving, 
repairing  and  widening  streets ;  $30,0^ 
for  the  support  and  relief  of  the  poor,  &c. 
The  public  schools  are,  a  Latin  grammar 
sehool,  open  to  all  boys  between  the  ages 
of  9  and  15 ;  a  high  school,  in  which  are 
taught  the  various  branches  of  mathe- 
matics and  other  branches  of  English  edu- 
cation ;  8  grammar  and  writing  schools, 
7  of  which  have  2  masters  each — a 
grammar  and  a  writing  master,  who  teach, 
ahemately,  boys  and  ^rls,  at  different 
bouiB ;  one  African  school ;  and  57  pri- 
maiy  schools,  which  are  kept  by  wo- 
men, and  in  which  children  from  four  to 
seven  years  of  age  are  taught  to  read, 
speD  and  write.  The  schools  are  under 
the  direction  of  a  school  committee,  con- 
sisting of  the  mayor  and  aldermen  and  12 
members,  annually  elected.  The  princi- 
pal literary  institution  in  tlie  vicinity, 
Harvard  university,  is  situated  at  Cam- 
fatidge,  three  miles  from  the  city.  The 
medical  branch  of  this  instimtion  is  es- 
tablished in  Boston,  where  the  professors 
reside.  The  Boston  atheniBum  has  two 
ktxfte  buildings ;  one  containing  a  Dbrary, 
joid  the  other  a  picture  gallery,  a  hall  for 
public  lectures,  and  other  rooms  for  sci- 
entific purposes.  The  library  consists  of 
aldot  24,000  volumes.  There  are  many 
18* 


literary,  scientific  and  charitable  societies 
in  B.  Among  the  former  are  the  Amer- 
ican acadeihy  of  arts  and  sciences,  which 
has  published  four  volumes  of  memoirs ; 
the  historical  society,  which  has  publlshetl 
22  volumes;  the  Massachusetts  medical 
society;  the  mechanic  institution,  under 
whose  i)atronage  courses  of  lectures  for 
mechanics  are  delivered  annually.  Among 
the  latter  are  the  humane  society;  the 
Boston  dispensary,  by  which  the  poor  are 
furnished  with  medical  attendance  and 
medicine  fi^e  of  expense  ;  the  female 
asylum,  for  the  maintenance  of  female 
orphans;  the  boys'  asylum,  and  several 
others.  The  pursuits  of  the  inhabitants 
are  in  a  great  measure  mercantile.  They 
carry  on  an  extensive  foreign  trade,  and 
own  many  ships,  which  are  employed  not 
only  in  the  importing,  exporting  and 
coasting  trade,  but  in  txtule  between  for- 
eign markets.  B.  is  the  second  commer- 
cial town  in  the  U.  States.  The  value  of 
the  annual  imports  is  about  $13,000,000, 
and  that  of  the  exports  $9,000,000.  The 
amount  of  shipping  owned  in  B.,  at  tlie 
commencement  of  1828,  was  161,583  tone. 
Many  kinds  of  manufactures  are  carried 
on  here.  The  capitalists  of  B.  are  also 
the  principal  proprietors  in  the  joint  stock 
manufacturing  companies  established  in 
Lowell,  Walmam,  and  other  towns  in 
Massachusetts  and  some  of  the  neighbor- 
ing states.  Great  improvements  have 
been  made,  within  a  few  years,  in  the 
appearance  of  the  city  by  the  widening 
and  repaving  of  streets,  the  erection  ot 
new  and  elegant  buildings,  and  the  em- 
bellishment of  the  public  grounds.  The 
principal  public  squore  is  the  common, 
which,  vrith  the  moU,  a  gravelled  walk 
which  surrounds  it,  covers  a  surfiice  of 
about  50  acres.  It  is  a  handsome  piece 
of  ground,  has  a  sloping  and  undulating 
surface,  is  partly  shaded  with  elms,  and  is 
surroundea  by  some  of  the  most  elegant 
buildings  in  the  city.  There  are  six 
newspapers  published  daily,  three  semi- 
weekly,  several  weekly,  and  a  number  of 
other  periodical  Journals,  some  of  which 
are  conducted  with  great  ability,  and  are 
extensively  circulated.  Among  these  are 
the  North  American  Review  and  the 
Christian  Examiner.  B.  was  founded  in 
August,  1630.  It  received  the  name  of  B. 
from  a  borough  of  the  same  name  in  Lin- 
colnshire, England  (fix>m  which  a  part  of 
the  inhabitants  emigrated),  by  a  vote  of 
the  court  of  assistants,  September  7,  and, 
on  the  19th  of  October  or  the  same  year, 
the  general  court  of  the  colony  was  held 
there.    This  general  court  was  not  corn- 
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posed  of  representatives,  but  of  the  pro- 
prietors under  the  charter,  acting  in  their 
own  right  The  first  church  "was  built  in 
1 632.  The  Middlesex  canal,  leading  from 
Boston  harbor  to  the  Merrimack  river, 
forms  with  this  river  a  navigable  channel 
to  Concord  in  New  Hampshire.  There 
are  no  other  means  of  transportation  to 
and  from  the  interior,  except  such  as  are 
afforded  by  the  common  roads.  In  this 
respect,  B.  is  behind  tlie  otlier  principal 
cities  of  the  U.  States,  and  its  inland  trade 
is  much  less  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
been.  Projects  ai-e  now  before  tlie  public 
for  remedying  tliis  inconvenience  oy  the 
construction  of  rail-roads.  The  popula- 
tion has  doubled  from  the  year  1783 
once  in  about  23  years.  Previously  to 
that  date,  the  population  of  the  town  had 
been,  for  100  years,  nearly  stationary,  and 
for  50  years  entirely  so ;  its  trade,  and  that 
of  the  colony,  having  been  subjected  to 
severe  restraints  and  heavy  burdens  In 
the  reiffn  of  Charles  II,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  colony  fell  under  the  royal  displeas- 
ure, and,  in  1683,  a  writ  of  qm  loarranto 
was  issued  against  the  charter  of  the  col- 
ony. A  legal  town-meeting  of  the  free- 
men of  B.  was  held,  and  tlie  question  was 
put  to  vote,  whether  it  was  their  wish  that 
the  general  court  should  resign  tbe  charter 
and  the  privileges  therein  granted,  and  it 
Was  resolved  in  the  negative  unanimously. 
The  charter,  however,  was  declared  for- 
feited by  a  decree  of  the  court  of  chan- 
cery, and,  soon  afler,  sir  Edmund  Andros 
was  appointed  the  first  royal  governor. 
His  administration,  which  endured  for 
two  or  three  years,  was  arbitrary  and  op- 
pressive. In  April,  1689,  the  people  of 
B.  took  forcible  possession  of  tne  foit  in 
B.,  and  the  castle  in  the  harbor,  tunied  the 
guns  upon  the  frigate  Rose,  and  comi>elled 
her  to  surrender,  seized  the  governor,  and 
held  him  a  close  prisoner  under  guani  in 
the  castle.  A  little  more  than  a  month 
afterwards,  news  was  received  of  die 
revolution  in  England,  and  the  event  was 
celebrated  with  great  rejoicings.  In  1705, 
afler  the  passage  of  the  stamp  act,  the 
person  appointed  distributor  of  stamps 
was  compelled,  by  threats  of  violence,  to 
decline  the  acceptance  of  the  office,  and 
the  house  of  tlie  lieutenant-governor  was 
destroyed  l^  a  mob.  A  larse  military 
and  naval  force  was  stationed  at  B.  for 
the  purpose  of  overawing  the  people. 
On  the  evening  of  March  5, 1770,  a  ser- 
geant^s  guard  fired  upon  a  crowd  of  peo- 
ple, who  were  surrounding  them,  and 
pelting  them  with  snow-balte,  and  killed 
five  men,    Dec  16, 1773,  on  the  arrival 


of  three  ships  loaded  with  tea,  after  varioua 
unsuccessful  attempts  had  been  made  by 
public  meetings  of  tbe  citizens,  to  prevent 
Its  being  landed  and  sold,  in  violation  of 
the  non-importation  resolves  of  the  peo- 
ple, a  number  of  men,  dis^ised  as  In 
dians,  went  on  board  the  ships,  and  tlirew 
all  the  tea  overboard.  In  the  following 
spring,  the  port  of  B.  was  closed  by  an 
act  of  parhament  (Boston  Port-bill),  and 
the  lanoing  and  shipping  of  goods  within 
the  harbor  was  ordered  to  be  discontin- 
ued. The  session  of  the  general  court 
was  removed  to  Salem,  and  additional 
bodies  of  troops  and  a  military  governor 
were  ordered  to  B.  In  1775,  the  war 
commenced  with  the  battles  of  Lexington 
and  Bunker  hill,  and  the  town  of  B.,  in 
which  the  British  troops  were  encamped 
to  tlie  number  of  10,000  men,  was  be- 
sieged by  the  American  army.  The 
siege  continued  until  the  Marcli  follow- 
ing, when  the  British  troops  evacuated 
the  town  and  castle,  embarked  on  board 
their  own  ships,  and  withdrew  to  another 
part  of  the  country.  The  inimbitants 
were  among  the  earliest  and  most  ardent 
assertors  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and 
among  tlie  earUest  advocates  and  active 
supporters  of  independence.  During  the 
revolutionary  struggle,  popular  meetings 
were  frequent  Ihese  meetings  were 
usually  held  in  Faneuil  halL  Benjamin 
Franklin  was  bom  in  B.,  Jan.  17, 1706. 

Bo  SWELL,  James,  the  friend  and  bioj^- 
raphcr  of  Johnson,  bom  at  Edinburgh,  m 
1740,  studied  in  his  native  city,  in  Glas- 
gow, and  in  tbe  Dutch  university  of 
iFtrecht.  He  afterwards  resided  several 
times  in  London,  and  cultivated  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  his  time.  Here  he  became*  acquaint- 
ed with  Johnson — a*  circumstance  which 
he  himself  calls  the  most  important  event 
of  his  life.  I  Ic  aflerwards  visited  Voltaire 
at  Ferncy,  Rousseau  at  Neufchatel,  and 
Paoli  in  Coreica,  with  whom  he  became 
intimate.  He  then  returned  by  the  way 
of  Paris  to  Scotland,  and  devoted  himself' 
to  tlie  bar.  In  17CiB,  when  Corsica  at- 
tracted so  much  attention,  he  published 
his  valuable  Account  of  Corsica,  with 
Memoirs  of  PaoU.  At  a  later  period,  he 
settled  at  London,  where  he  lived  in  the 
closest  intimacy  with  Johnson.  In  1773y 
he  accompanied  him  on  a  toiur  to  the 
Scottish  Highlands  and  Hebrides,  and 
published  an  account  of  tbe  excursion 
after  their  return.  Afler  the  death  of 
Johnson,  he  became  his,biogra|  her.  Hie 
minuteness  and  accuracy  of  his  accounts 
and  tlie  store  of  literaiy  anecdote  which 
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it  costaina,  render  this  work  vexy  valuaf 
Ue.  It  was  published  in  2  vols.  4to.,  in 
1790,  and  has  been  repeatedly  reprinted. 
B.  died  in  1795. 

BoswoRTH ;  a  small  town  in  the  county 
of  Leicester,  England,  about  three  miles 
fi^m  which  is  Bosworth  field,  where  was 
fought}  in  1458,  the  memorable  battle  be- 
tween Richard  III  and  the  earl  of  Rich- 
mond, afterwards  Henry  VIL  This  battle, 
in  which  Richard  lost  his  life,  put  a  period 
to  the  long  and  bloody  wars  of  the  roses, 
between  tne  houses  of  Yoi-k  and  Lancas- 
ter. 

Botanical  Gardens;  establishments 
in  which  plants  £rom  all  climates,  and  all 
parts  of  tne  world,  are  cultivated  in  the 
open  air,  in  green-houses  and  hot-houses. 
The  object  of  such  an  establishment  is 
partly  infi>rmation  and  tlie  improvement 
of  science,  partly  pleasure  and  luxury. 
Theophrastus  seems  to  have  instituted  the 
first  botanical  garden.  He  bequeathed  it 
to  his  scholars.  Attains  Philometor,  kin^ 
of  Pergaraus,  and  Mithridates  Eupator  of 
PoDtusy  vied  with  each  other  in  the  estab- 
Ibhment  of  gardens,  where  they  cultivated 
poisoos  and  antidotes.  Pliny  mentions  a 
botanical  garden  which  was  laid  out  in  Ita- 
ly by  Antonius  Castor,  son-in-law  of  king 
Dejotarus.  In  the  mictdle  ages,  Charle- 
magne exerted  a  favorable  Influence,  by 
e8t2>lishing  gardens  near  the  imperial 
pabcea  and  castles,  specifying  even  the 
single  shrubs,  which  were  to  be  planted. 
In  the  beffinnin^  of  the  14th  centurv, 
Matthsus  Sylvaticus,  at  Salerno,  found- 
ed the  first  botanical  garden,  properly  so 
called.  The  republic  of  Venice,  soon 
afterwards,  in  1333,  instituted  a  pubhc 
medical  g8ucden,and  had  the  plants  paint- 
ed by  Amadei.  The  paintings  are  still 
preserved.  After  the  tune  of  the  revival 
of  learning,  the  first  botanical  gardens, 
which  contained,  however^  for  the  greater 
part,  merely  medicinal  plants,  were  laid 
oiit  in  Italy.  Duke  Alfonso  of  Este  was 
the  founder  of  an  excellent  institution  of 
this  kind  in  Ferrara ;  then  followed  the 
gardens  in  Padua,  Pisa  and  Pavia.  Mont- 
pdfier,  in  France,  first  unitated  his  exam- 
ple. The  academical  garden  in  Leyden 
was  instituted  in  1577 ;  that  of  Paris,  in 
1633 ;  and  about  the  same  time  the  first 
botanical  gardejis  in  Gfermany  and  Eng- 
kuid  were  founded.  At  present,  the 
largest  and  most  renowned  m  Germany 
are  the  imperial  Austrian,  at  Schonbrunn, 
under  the  mspectiou  of  Jacquini  the  royal 
Pruasian,  near  BerUn,  under  Link  and 
Octo;  that  of  Weimar,  In  Belvedere; 
that  of  tbe  ffcvad  duke  of  Baden,  at 


Schwetzingen ;  and  the  royal  Etenove- 
rian,  in  Hermhausen.  In  Great  Britain, 
the  royal  garden  at  Kew;  the  Chelsea 
garden,  fbunded  for  the  London  apothe- 
caries ;  and  that  at  Liverpool,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Shepherd,  are  the 
most  celebrated  scientific  institutions,  to 
sav  nothing  of  the  extensive  gardens 
where  plants  are  raised  for  sale.  In 
France,  the  royal  garden  in  Paris,  under 
the  inspection  of  D^ontaines  and  Thouin, 
is  the  principal.  Formerly,  that  of  Mal- 
maison,  founded  by  the  empress  Jose- 
phine, was  the  most  fiunous  (see  Bon- 
jdand).  In  Italy,  the  garden  of  the 
university  at  Tiuin,  superintended  by 
Capelli,  is,  periiaps,  the  b^ ;  in  Spain,  the 
royal  garden  at  Madrid,  under  Mariano 
Lagasca;  in  Denmark,  the  garden  of  the 
university  at  Copenhagen,  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  Honiemann.  In  Russia, 
the  excellent  institution  of  the  coimt 
Alexis  Rasumowsky,  at  Corinka,  near 
Moscow,  deserves  to  be  placed  by  the 
side  of  the  most  celebrated  estabUshmeiits. 
The  principal  botanical  gardens  in  the 
U.  States  are  in  New  York,  in  Philadel- 
phia and  Cambridge.  In  Asia,  the  gar- 
den of  the  East  Lidia  company  at  Cd- 
cutta  is  the  most  important — At  present, 
almost  all  universities  and  learned  acade-* 
mies,  as  well  as  many  rich  private  pro- 
prietors, have  botanical  gardens. 

Botany,  the  science  of  plants,  may  be 
divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  de- 
scribes their  external  appearance,,  and  is 
sometimes  called  pkj^grapKy ;  the  other 
treats  of  their  internal  structure  and  or-' 
ganic  action,  and  may  be  termed  d^iZ<^ 
sopkical  botcamf  or  phytononw.  The  former 
requires  a  perfect  knowledge  of  terminol- 
ogy, the  latter  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  plants  themselves,  with  a  view  to  a 
systematic  classification  of  them,  accord- 
ing to  fixed  principles*  The  necessity  of 
such  a  classification  must  have  been  felt 
as  soon  as  the  number  of  known  plants 
became  great,  and  their  relations  and 
analogies  obvious.  At  the  time  of  the 
revival  of  lettera,  hardly  1500  plants  were 
knovrn  from  the  descriptions  of  the  an- 
cients. At  present,  at  a  moderate  estima- 
tion, more  than  50,000  have  been  describ- 
ed. It  is  obviously  unpossiUe  to  introduce 
order  into  this  infinite  chaos,  or  to  acquire 
any  distinct  knowledge,  without  the  aid 
of  general  principles.  Even  in  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries,  the  fixinderBof  botan* 
ical  science  perceived  that  in  plants,  as 
well  as  in  all  other  natural  bodies,  the  es- 
sential and  necessary  parts  must  be  die- 
tinguiahed  fix>m  the  aocideDtal,  and  thai  • 
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scientific  claafflfication  must  be  founded 
on  the  former  alone.  Now  it  was  obvious 
that  the  production  of  fruit  and  seed  is  the 
uhimate  object  of  vegetation,  and,  accord- 
ingly, in  the  first  attempts  at  classification, 
the  relations  and  component  parts  of  the 
seed  and  of  the  fruit  were  made  the  found- 
ation of  the  arrangement.  This  arrange- 
ment was  confirmed  by  an  observation  of 
the  uniformity  of  nature  in  the  formation  of 
those  parts  in  plants  of  similar  kinds. 
But  it  was  found,  also,  that  uniformity  in 
these  ibrmations  prevailed  in  too  ffreat  a 
number  of  plants  to  allow  them  alone  to 
be  made  the  distinguishing  characterisdcs> 
It  became,  therefore,  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  other  parts.  The  flower  was 
first  chosen,  as  it  presents  a  great  variety 
of  forms,  and,  at  the  same  Ume,  a  uniform- 
ity of  structure.  But  the  limits  to  this 
uniformity,  and  the  absence  of  flowers  in 
innumerable  plants,  with  the  consideration 
that  they  are  not  essential,  suggested  to 
the  immortal  founder  of  modem  scientific 
botany  the  idea  that  the  sexual  parts  are 
most  intimately  related  to  the  growth  of 
the  fruit,  and  that  they  are,  therefore,  of 
the  greatest  importance,  and  furnish  bet- 
ter grounds  of  classification  than  the 
flower.  A  general  principle  was  thus 
established,  fertile  in  consequences,  excel- 
lently adapted  to  facilitate  the  difilision 
and  extend  the  sphere  of  the  science. 
The  Linneean  system  was  founded  exclu- 
sively on  the  relations  of  the  sexual  parts. 
Linneeus  divided  all  known  plants  into 
two  general  divisions,  one  of  which  has 
visible  sexual  parts  {phaneTo^amous)^ 
while  in  the  other  they  are  invisible  or 
wanting  (crypioeamou8\.  The  first  divis- 
ion comprehends  the  23  firet  classes  of  his 
system,  which  are  distinguished  according 
to  the  situation  of  the  sexual  parts  in  the 
'  same  or  in  separate  flowers,  their  number, 
their  length,  &^c.  If  any  system  has  in- 
troduced order  in  the  midst  of  variety, 
and  shed  light  on  the  immense  diversities 
of  nature,  it  is  that  of  Linnaeus.  Hence, 
even  those  who  have  departed  from  it  in 
their  writings  have  considered  it  neces- 
sary for  elementary  instruction.  Many 
objections,  however,  are  brought  against 
it  It  has  been  made  a  question  whether 
it  is  fitted  for  the  investigation  and  classi- 
fication of  unknown  plants.  It  is  said 
that  the  sexual  parts  may  be  very  diflei^ 
ent  in  similar  plants ;  that  he  never  will 
have  a  complete  idea  of  nature,  who  pro- 
ceeds only  on  one  principle.  It  has,  there- 
fbre,  been  thought  necessary  to  find  a  more 
oaturoi  arrangement  (See  Plmits,)  In 
crder  to  follow  nature,  we  must  look  at 


every  part;  at  the  internal  structure,  as 
Well  as  the  external  relations,  analogies 
and  difforences.  This  can  be  done  only 
by  a  profound  and  toilsome  investigation, 
of  which  the  mere  follower  of  a  sj'stem 
has  hardly  a  notion.  Seed  is  considered 
as  the  ultimate  object  of  vegetation.  Its 
parts,  their  formation,  stuation,  and  other 
relations,  must  be  critically  examined. 
The  most  perfect  natural  system,  m  mod- 
em times,  IS  that  of  Jussieu,  particularly 
as  enlarged  by  Decandolle.  (See  Decan- 
dolle's  K^fTu  vegdabUis  l^fstema  naluralej 
his  Throne  eUmentaire  de  la  Botaniquej 
and  his  Prodromus  Systematis  natvrcdis 
Rfgnt  v^etabUis ;  also  the  JSTouveaux  El- 
hnSns  dela  Botanique,  by  Richard.) 

The  second  general  division  of  this  sci- 
ence begins  with  the  investigation  of  the 
intemal  stmcture,  or  the  anatomy  of 
plants.  This  study  has  been  recently  cul- 
tivated, by  the  Germans,  to  an  extent, 
which,  30  years  a^,  could  hardly  have 
been  conceived.  It  is  closely  connected 
with  the  first  division,  if  the  plants  are 
studied  in  their  natural  order.  Without 
good  microscopes,  and  the  aid  of  the  best 
works  in  this  branch,  a  distinct  knowledge 
of  the  stracture  of  plants  cannot  easily  be 
obtmned.  Chemical  botany  must  be  con- 
nected with  the  anatomy  of  plants.  Their 
constituent  VfBOts,  their  various  changes, 
and  the  different  combinations  of  theii 
liquid  and  solid  parts,  are  to  be  examined. 
From  those,  at  last,  we  ascend  to  the  laws 
of  vegetable  life,  which  are,  in  senera^  the 
same  as  those  of  animal  lite.  Animal 
physiology  must,  therefore,  be  intimately 
united  with  the  physiology  of  plants. 
Connected  with  the  latter  are  two 
branches  of  knowledge,  which  the  bota- 
nist cannot  well  dispense  with,  since  they 
offer  the  most  important  concluaons  on 
the  economy  of  nature,  on  the  history 
of  the  earth,  and  on  the  application  of 
science  to  the  arts.  These  are.  first,  the 
science  of  the  deformities  and  oiseases  of 
plants,  which  can  be  made  certain  only 
by  correct  physiological  views,  and  which 
is  of  great  value  in  gardening,  agriculture, 
and  the  cultivation  of  woods ;  and,  second, 
a  knowledge  of  the  mode  in  which  plants 
have  been  spread  over  the  earth.  If  we 
study  the  forms  of  vegetation  which  have 
come  to  us  from  distant  d^es,  in  the  Jl&tz 
formations,  this  observation  aflbrds  the 
most  interesting  discoveries  in  relation  to 
the  history  of  our  earth.  If  we  trace  the 
laws  by  which  vegetation  seems  to  have 
been  distributed,  we  extend  our  knowl- 
ed^  of  the  general  action  of  nature,  and 
amve  at  conclusions  which  may  be  of 
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neat  pracdeal  utility.  The  woilc  of 
Sprengel  on  the  structure  and  nature  of 
plants,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  complete. 
Separate  parts  or  the  anatomy  of  plants 
nave  been  treated  of  by  Link,  Treviranus 
and  Moldenhawer;  vegetable  chemistry 
by  Senebier,  Saussure  and  Schrader. 

History  of  (he  Science.  Of  the  two  gen- 
eral divisions  of  botany,  the  physiological 
or  philosophical  is  the  elder.  Before  the 
Greek  philosc^hers  attempted  to  distin- 
guish classes  and  species  of  plants,  they 
examined  the  laws  of  vegetable  Ufe,  the 
difierence  of  plants  from  animals,  and,  as 
&r  as  it  could  be  done  with  the  naked 
eye,  their  structure.  Theophrastus  of 
Eresus  is  the  creator  of  philosophical 
botany,  which  he  treated  on  a  great  and 
original  plan.  From  the  writings  of  the 
Alexandrians,  and  from  oriffinal  observa- 
tions, Dioscorides  of  Anazw^  in  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  compiled  a 
woik,  which  contains  imperfect  descrip- 
tions of  about  1200  plants,  the  medical 
qualities  of  which  were  more  attended  to 
by  the  author  than  the  description  of  their 
characteristics  or  their  philosophical  clas- 
«fication.  This  work  continued,  for  15 
centuries,  the  only  source  of  botanical 
knowledge.  The  Persian  and  Arabian 
physicians  added  about  200  plants,  which 
were  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  and,  conse- 

ritly,  the  number  of  known  plants,  at 
time  of  the  revival  of  letters,  was 
about  1400.  Germany  has  the  merit  of 
having  founded  historical  botany.  The 
obvious  imperfections  of  Dioscorides, 
when  the  plants  oC  Germany  came  to  be 
investigated,  and  the  extravagances  into 
which  those  persons  fell,  who  attempted 
to  apply  his  descriptions  to  German 
plants,  impelled  Hieronymus  of  Bruns- 
wick, Otho  Braunfelsius,  Leon.  Fuchsius, 
Hieron.  Tragus  and  Conrad  Gesner,  to 
examine  the  vegetable  productions  of 
th^  country,  independently  of  Dioscori- 
des, and  to  represent  them  in  wood-cuts. 
Geroer  first  started  the  idea  that  the  parts  of 
fiuctification  were  the  most  essential,  and 
that  plants  must  be  classified  with  refer- 
ence to  them.  They  were  followed,  in 
die  16th  centuiT,  by  the  Italians,  Peter 
Matthiolus,  Andr.  Caesalpinus,  Prosp.  Al- 
piiius  and  Fab.  Columua;  the  Belgians, 
Uodonseus,  Clusius  and  Lobelius.  Among 
the  botanists  of  this  period,  who  extended 
the  science  by  their  labors  in  collecting 
sppecimens,  are  the  French  Da^echamp, 
tne  English  Gerard,  the  German  Joach. 
Camerarius,  Tabemeemontanus  and  John 
Baiihin,  whose  brother  Graspard  not  only 
increased  the  number  of  known  plants  by 


numerous  discoveries,  but  endeavored  to 
reform  the  nomenclature,  which  had  be- 
come much  confused  by  the  multiplica- 
tion of  names  of  the  same  plant.  These 
are  the  fathers  of  botany,  wnose  standard 
works  still  reward  examination.  By  the 
exertions  of  these  men,  the  number  of 
known  plants,  at  the  beginninffof  the  17th 
century,  amounted  to  5500.  The  neces- 
sity of  classification  increased  with  the 
quantity  of  materials.  Lobelius  and  Joh  n 
Bauhin  adopted  the  natural  division  of 
trees,  grasses,  &c.,  without  reference  to 
any  general  principle.  Andreas  Ceesalpi- 
nus,  by  the  advice  of  Conrad  Gesner,  fix- 
ed upon  the  fiuit  and  the  seed  as  the 
foundation  of  a  classification,  which  is  still 
retained  by  many  of  his  followers,  who 
are  called  fructists.  In  the  17th  century, 
new  methods  were  introduced  by  Robert 
Morison  and  John  Ray;  the  latter  of 
whom  attended  to  the  structure  of  the 
corolla  and  its  parts,  while  Rivinus  con- 
sidered only  the  regularity  or  irregularity 
of  its  shape,  and  Toumefort  its  resem- 
blance to  other  objects.  The  number  of 
known  plants  was  increased  by  Morison, 
Plukenet,  Barrelier,  Boccone,  van  Rheede, 
Petiver  and  Plumier.  In  the  17th  centu- 
ly,  the  foundation  of  boianical  anatomy 
was  laid  by  Grew  and  Malpighi ;  botam- 
col  chemistry  was  founded  oy  Homberg^ 
Dodart  and  Mariotte ;  and  the  difference 
of  sex  was  discovered  by  Grew,  Morland 
and  Rud.  Jak.  Camerarius.  This  discov- 
ery Micheli  attempted  to  extend  even  to 
the  lower  degrees  of  organization,  moss, 
lichens  and  sponges.  To  such  predeces- 
sors, and  to  the  ^at  collectors  of  her- 
bariums, Rumphius,  Parkinson,  Sloane, 
Flacourt,  Sommelyn,  Buxbaum,  Ammann 
and  Feuill^e,  the  immortal  Linnseus  was 
indebted,  in  part,  for  the  idea  on  which 
his  system  w&s  founded,  and  for  his  great 
stores  of  botanical  knowledge.  When 
the  first  edition  of  his  Species  Plaritarum 
was  published,  he  was  acquainted  with 
7300  species;  in  the  second  edition,  with* 
8800.  If  we  consider  that  a  moderate 
herbarium  now  contains  from  11,000  to 
12,000  species,  we  must  be  astonished  at 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  known 
plants  in  60  years.  The  two  sexes  of 
Linneeus  were  afterwards  extended,  by 
Dillenius,  Schmidel  and  Hedwig,  to  the 
imperfect  vegetables.  This  system  was 
opposed  by  Adanson,  Alston  and  Haller ; 
it  was  extended  still  farther  by  Schreber 
Scopoli,  Crantz  and  Jacquin.  In  the  18th 
century,  numerous  discoveries  in  the  ve- 
getable world  were  made  by  John  Bur- 
mann,  J.  G.  Gmelin,  Pallas,  Forsk&L  For 
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ster,  Hasselquist,  Browne,  Jacquin,  Aublet, 
Sommereon,  Stahl,  Swiutz,  Alton.  Ve- 
getable physiology  was  enlarged  and  en- 
riched with  new  discoveries  by  Bonnet, 
Du  Hamel,  Hill,  Koelreuter  and  Senne- 
bier,  and  thus  botany  approached  its  pres- 
ent degree  of  improvement.  (See  Sppen- 
gel's  History  qf  Botany,  2  vols.,  Leipsic, 
1818.)  An  outline  of  the  Linneean  sys- 
tem is  to  be  found  in  the  article  Plants. 

Botany  Bat.    (See  J/ew  South  fFaUs.) 

Both,  John  and  Andrew;  bom  at 
Utrecht,  in  1610,  the  sons  of  a  glass  painter, 
who  instructed  tliem  in  the  rudiments  of 
drawing).  They  afterwards  made  further 
progress  in  the  school  of  Abraham  Bloe- 
maert,  and  went,  at  an  early  age,  together 
to  Italy.  John,  attracted  by  tlie  works  of 
Claude  Lorraine,  chose  him  for  his  model ; 
Andrew  preferred  the  painting  of  the  hu- 
man figure,  and  imitated  the  style  of 
Bamboccio.  But,  although  their  inclina- 
tions led  them  in  different  directions,  their 
mutual  friendship  often  united  their  talents 
in  the  same  woiKs.  Tlius  Andretv  paint- 
ed the  figures  in  the  landscapes  of  his 
brother ;  and  their  labors  harmonized  so 
well,  that  their  pictures  could  not  be  sus- 
pected of  coming  from  different  hands: 
The  ease  and  fine  coloring,  in  the  beauti- 
ful figures  of  John,  cannot  be  overlooked, 
in  spite  of  the  excess  of  yellow,  sometimes 
found  in  them.  'His  fame  has  been  con- 
firmed by  time,  and  his  merit,  as  well  as 
his  residence  in  Italy,  has  procured  him 
the  name  of  Both  of  Rcdy.  Andrew  was 
drowned  at  Venice,  in  1650.  John,  in- 
consolable for  his  loss,  abandoned  Italy, 
and  returned  to  Utrecht,  where  he  died 
shortly  after.  The  plates  which  John 
Both  nas  himself  etched  from  his  princi- 
pal works  are  much  valued. 

Bothnia,  East,  a  province  formerly 
belonging  to  Sweden,  but  ceded  to  Russia 
in  1809,  situated  on  the  E.  side  of  thegulf 
of  Bothnia,  bounded  N.  by  Lapland,  E.  by 
the  Russian  government  or  Archangel 
and  Olonetz,  S.  by  Finland,  and  W. 
by  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  is  about  300 
miles  in  length;  and  fiom  60  to  210 
in  breadth.  Towards  the  south,  and  on 
the  sea-coast,  the  land  is  low  and  maishy. 
The  summers  are  often  so  cold  as  to  de- 
stroy a  great  part  of  the  crops.  Popula- 
tion, about  70,000.  The  cattle  are  small, 
and  bears  are  numerous.  The  salmon 
fishery  is  abundant,  and  that  of  pearls 
often  successful.  *  The  principal  exports 
are  timber,  butter,  whale-oil,  pitch,  tar, 
&f\  The  principal  towns  are  Cajana,  or 
Caianeborg,  Ulea,  Christinestadt,  &c. 

Bothnia,  West;  a  province  of  Sweden, 


situated  on  the  W.  Bide  of  the  gulf  of 
Bothnia,  bounded  N.  and  W.  by  Lap1aiMl« 
8.  by  Angermania,  and  E.  by  the  gulf  of 
Bothnia.  The  country  is  tolerably  fertile, 
but  sudden  fit)sts,  in  the  month  of  July, 
often  destroy  the  laborer's  hopes.  There 
are  mines  of  copper  and  iron.  The  prin- 
cipal towns  are  Umea,  Phhea  and  Lulea. 
Population,  about  56,000. 

Bothnia,  Gulf  of  ;  the  northern  part 
of  the  Baltic  sea,  which  separates  Sweden 
from  Finland.  It  commences  at  the  island 
of  Aland,  6P  N.  lat,  and  extends  to  66** : 
its  length  is  about  960  miles,  its  breadth 
torn  90  to  130,  and  its  depth  ftom  20  to 
50  fathoms.  It  freezes  over  in  the  .winter, 
so  as  to  be  passed  by  sledges'and  carriages. 
Its  water  contains  only  one  third  of  the 
proportion  of  salt  foimd  in  other  sea- 
water.  It  abounds  in  salmon  and  in 
seals,  which  furnish  great  quantities  of 
train-oil. — ^This  gulf  is  gradually  decreas- 
ing in  extent 

BoTHWELL ;  a  villaj^  pf  Scotland,  on 
the  Clyde,  nine  miles  from  Glasgow.  At 
Bothwell  bridge,  a  decisive  battle  was 
fought,  in  1679,  between  the  Scottish 
covenanters,  commanded  principally  by 
their  clergy,  and  the  royal  forces,  com- 
manded by  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  in 
which  the  former  were  totally  routed. 

Bothwell,  James  Hepburn,  earl,  is 
known  in  Scotch  history  by  his  marriage 
with  queen  Mary.  It  is  supposed,  by 
some  historians,  that  he  was  deeply  con- 
cerned in  the  murder  of  th«  unK>rtunate 
Damley,  Mary's  husband,  and  that  he 
was  even  supported  by  the  deluded 
queen.  He  was  charged  ^th  the  crime, 
and  tried,  but  acquitted.  Afler  the  death 
of  Damley,  he  seized  the  queen  at  Edin- 
burgh, and,  carrying  her  a  prisoner  to 
Dunbar  castle,  prevailed  upon  her  to  mar- 
ry him,  after  he  had  divorced  liis  own 
wife.  Though  seemingly  secure  in  the 
possession  of  power,  and  though  created 
eari  of  Orkney  by  the  unfortunate  queen, 
he  soon  found  that  his  conduct  had  rous- 
ed the  indignation  of  the  kingdom.  Ma- 
ry found  not  in  him  the  fond  husband  she 
expected :  he  became  unkind  and  brutal. 
A  confederacy  was  formed  against  him 
by  the  barons,  the  queen  was  Kberated 
from  his  power,  and  he  escaped  to  the 
Orkneys,  and  afterwards  to  Denmark, 
where  he  died,  1577.  In  his  last  mo- 
ments, it  is  said,  that,  with  an  agonizing 
conscieR'^e,  he  confessed  his  own  guilt, 
and  the  queen's  innocence,  of  the  murder 
of  Darnley. 

BoTocuDEs,  savages  of  Brazil,  received 
their  name  fiom  the  large  wooden  pegs; 
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with  ^vttch  they  ornament  theu*  ears  and 
Gpa  A  small  part  of  these  savages  is 
now  somewhat  civilized.  Most  of  the 
tribes  are  still  in  a  completely  barbarous 
stisite,  continually  at  war  among  them> 
selves,  and  accustomed  to  eat  tJe  flesh 
of  their  enemies.  A  more  particular, 
though  incomplete,  account  of  them  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Travels  of  the  Prince 
of  Neuwied  and  others  in  Brazil.  With 
the  view  of  promoting  their  civilization, 
three  Indian  villages  were  laid  out,  in 
1824,  by  order  of  the  emperor. 

BoTTA,  Carlo  Gitiseppe  GugBelmo, 
member  of  the  academy  of  sciences  at 
Turin,  a  poet  and  historian,  bom,  1766,  at 
S.  Giorgio,  in  Piedmont,  studied  medicine 
and  botany  at  Turin.  In  1794,  he  was 
a  physician  in  the  French  army  which 
passed  the  Alps.  This  service  carried 
nim  to  Corfu.  In  1799,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  provisory  government  of  Piedmont, 
and  was  one  of  those  who  favored  the  in- 
corporation of  Piedmont  with  France. 
After  the  batd6  of  Marengo,  ho  was  a 
member  of  the  Piedmontcse  constdth.  In 
the  corps  legislaiif,  he  displeased  Napo- 
leon, l)ecause  he  openly  censured  the  des- 
potism of  his  administration.  In  1814,  he 
was  one  of  the  members  of  the  corps  le- 
eislattf,  which  pronounced  that  Napoleon 
had  forfeited  his  throne.  After  the  resto- 
ration, he  was  struck  out  of  the  list  of 
membere  of  the  legislative  body,  because 
he  was  a  foreigner,  and  not  naturalized. 
In  1815,  Napoleon  appointed  him  direct- 
or of  the  academy  at  Nancy.  At  the  res- 
toradon,  he  resigned  this  post,  and  lives 
now  as  a  private  individual.  His  most 
important  works  are  his  Description  of 
the  Island  of  Corfu  (2  vols.) ;  his  transla- 
tion of  Bom's  {Joannis  physiophUi)  Sped- 
men  monachologicB ;  Memoir  on  the  The- 
ory of  Brown ;  Recollections  of  a  Journey 
in  Dalmatia;  On  Tones  and  Sound; 
Short  History  of  the  Royal  House  of  Sa- 
voy and  Piedmont ;  History  of  the  North 
American  Revolutionary  War ;  11  CamiUo 
0  Vfja  contmistaicu,  a  much-esteemed  epic 
poem,  m  12  cantos,  published  in  1816; 
^aria  ifRalia  M  1789  oL  1814  (4  vols. 
4to.],  in  1824,  somewhat  rhetorical,  but  a 
good  picture  of  the  state  of  this  unhappy 
country;  Histoire  des  Peuvles  (TRalie 
f  Paris,  1825,  3  vols.),  in  whicn  he  denies 
to  the  Christian  rehgion  and  to  philoso- 
phy the  merit  of  having  civilized  Europe, 
and  attributes  this  effect  to  the  revival  of 
learning. 

Bottles,  by  the  ancients,  were  made 
of  duns  and  leather:  they  are  now  chief- 
ly niade  of  thick  glass,  of  the  cheapest 


kind,  and  formed  of  the  most  ordinate 
materials.  It  is  composed  of  sand,  with 
lime,  and  sometimes  clay,  and  alkaline 
ashes  of  any  kind,  such  as  kelp,  barilla, 
or  even  wood  ashes.  The  green  color 
is  owing  partly  to  the  impundes  in  the 
ashes,  but  chiefly  to  oxyde  of  iron.  This 
fflass  is  strong,  hard  and  well  vitrified. 
It  is  less  subject  to  corrosion  by  acids 
than  flint-glass,  and  is  superior  to  any 
cheap  material  for  the  purposes  to  which 
it  is  applied.    . 

Bottomry  is  the  hypothecation  or 
pledge  of  a  vessel  for  the  payment  of  a 
debt  The  creditor  has  no  right  to  take 
possession  of  the  ship,  until  the  expiration 
of  the  time  for  which  the  loan  is  made, 
and  then  (under  a  bottomry  contract  m 
the  usual  form)  only  by  the  intervention 
of  an  admiralty  court  If  the  loan  is  not 
repaid  at  the  stipulated  time,  the  lender 
applies  to  an  admiralty  court,  which  (the 
truth  of  the  claim  being  established)  de- 
crees a  sale  of  the  ship  to  satisfy  tlie  debt 
The  conditions  of  such  a  contract  usually 
are,  that,  if  the  ship  is  not  lost  or  destroy- 
ed by  those  risks  which  the  lender  agrees 
to  run,  the  debt  is  to  become  absolute. 
The  risks  assumed  by  the  lender  are  usu- 
ally the  same  as  are  enumerated  in  a 
common  policy  of  insurance.  If  the  ship 
is  wholly  lost  in  consequence  of  these 
risks,  the  lender  loses  his  loan.  In  case 
of  a  partial  damage,  -the  bottomry  bood 
usually  provides  that  this  damage  sliall 
be  borne  by  the  lender  in  the  proportion 
of  the  amount  loaned  to  the  value  of  the 
ship.  If  this  amount  is  equal  to  one  half 
of  the  value  of  the  ship,  the  lender  is  to 
bear  one  half  of  the  amount  of  such  loss, 
&c.  As  the  lender  thus  assumes  a  cer- 
tain risk,  he  is  Justly  entitled  to  a  greater 
interest  than  if  he  did  not  thus  take  the 
hazard  of  tlie  loss  of  the  whole  loan;  and 
this  is  called  marine  interest.  He  is  enti- 
tled to  the  usual  rate  of  interest  on  his 
loan,  in  addition  to  the  usual  premium  of 
insurance  for  the  same  voyage  or  period. 
The  stipulation  for  such  a  rate  of  marine 
interest  is  not  a  violation  of  the  laws 
against  usury,  for  it  is  not  merely  a  com- 
pensation for  the  use  of  the  money  loan- 
ed, but  also  for  the  risk  assumed.  The 
ship-owner  may  borrow  money  on  bot- 
tomry, whether  his  vessel  be  in  port  or  at 
sea.  But  the  captain  of  the  sliip,  as  such, 
cannot  so  borrow  when  in  the  port  where 
the  owner  resides,  or  near  enough  to  con- 
sult him  on  tmy  emergency.  In  any 
other  port,  he  may  please  the  ship  on 
bottomry  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money 
necessary  for  repauing,  supplying  and 
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navigating  her,  if  he  can  obtain  it  in  no 
other  way.  If  he  borrow  thus  without 
necessity,  the  bond  is  void,  and  the  lender 
can  look  only  to  the  personal  responsi- 
h'ilhy  of  the  captain. 

BoTs.    (See  (EHrua.) 

BoTZEN,  or  Bolzano  :  a  town  in  Ty- 
rol, at  the  confluence  of  the  Eisack  and 
the  Adige,  containing  8100  inhabitants, 
and  1000  house&  It  has  four  annual 
fairs.  The  rivers  of  the  town,  the  former 
j)rivileges  of  the  bishop  of  Trent,  and  the 
intersection  of  the  main  roads  leading  to 
Germany,  Italy  and  Switzerland,  at  this 
place,  on  account  of  the  chains  of  moun- 
tains and  the  courses  of  tlie  streams,  af- 
forded it  great  advantages  for  commerce, 
which  yet  continue,  in  some  degree.  Its 
commerce,  however,  is  much  injured  by 
the  smuggling  over  lake  Como,  and  also 
from  Switzerland,  into  Lombardy.  B. 
lies  m  a  valley,  enclosed  by  high  moun- 
tains ;  it  is,  therefore,  excessively  hot  in 
summer,  and  sometimes  even  visited  by 
the  sirocco.  The  finest  finits  of  Upper 
Italy  (agrumi)  are  produced  here,  if  pro- 
tected by  a  covering  in  winter  on  the  east 
side  of  the  mountain.  Autunm  is  here 
the  most  beautiful  season  in  the  year. 
The  winter  is  generally  short  On  the 
declivities  of  the  mountains  is  produced  a 
peculiar  kind  of  red  wine.  In  the  valleys, 
mulberry-Uees  flourish.  B.  is,  tlierefore, 
the  best  place  for  silk- worms  in  the  Aus- 
trian dominions. 

BoucHARDON,  Edmuud,  bom,  in  1698, 
at  Chaumont-en-Basigni,  son  of  a  sculptor 
and  architect,  applied  himself  early  to 
drawing  and  painting.  He  made  many 
copies,  without,  however,  giving  up  the 
study  of  nature.  In  order  to  devote  him- 
self to  statuary,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  en- 
tered the  school  of  the  younger  Coustou. 
He  soon  gained  the  highest  prize,  and 
was  made  royal  pensioner  at  Rome.  He 
studied  his  art  partly  in  the  works  of  anti- 
quity, and  partly  in  those  of  Raphael  and 
Domenichino.  He  executed  several  busts, 
and  was  to  have  erected  the  tomb  of 
Clement  XI,  but  the  orders  of  ^e  king 
recallerl  him  to  Paris  in  1732.  Here, 
among  other  works,  he  made  a  large 
group  in  stone,  representing  an  athlete 
overcoming  a  bear.  This  stood  for  a  long 
time  in  the  garden  of  Grosbois.  After- 
wards, he  assisted  in  repairing  the  foun- 
tain of  Neptune  at  Versailles.  He  exe- 
cuted ten  statues,  which  adorn  the  church 
of  St  Sulpice.  A  monument  to  the  duch- 
ess of  Laurapiais,  made  by  him,  is  also 
m  that  church.  The  fountain  in  the  rue 
Jk  GreneUe^  which  the  city  of  Paris  order- 


ed to  be  c<nutructed  in  1739,  was  nude 
by  him,  and  is  considered  his  master- 
piece. A  Cupid  which  he  made  for  the 
King  was  unsuccessful.  For  the  TraUe 
des  Pierres  gravies^  B.  furnished  deaijnis, 
from  which  the  plates  were  copied.  The 
execution  of  the  greatest  monument  of 
tliat  period,  the  equestrian  statue  of  Louis 
XV,  which  was  erected  by  order  of  the 
city  of  Paris,  was  committed  to  him.  He 
labDred  12  years  on  this,  with  mconceiva- 
ble  perseverance,  and  has  left,  in  the 
horse,  a  model  which  may  be  ranked 
with  any  work  of  antiquity.  He  died  in 
1762.  His  designs  are  great  and  accurate. 
His  pieces  bear  the  character  of  simple 
grandeur.  He  put  more  spirit  and  ex- 
pression into  his  sketches  than  into  the 
marble.  In  general,  more  fire  is  to  be 
desired  in  his  sculpture.  The  pabtinss 
which  he  executed  at  Rome  are  bold 
and  powerful.  Afterwards  he  adopted  a 
more  polished,  delicate  manner,  to  suit  the 
taste  of  the  age.  Among  his  scholars, 
Louis-Claude  Vass^,  whe  died  in  1//2, 
i9  distinguished.  Caylus  has  written  his 
life. 

Boucher,  Alexander,  or,  as  he  was  ac- 
customed to  call  himself,  firom  the  title 
given  him  in  a  French  journal,  UAlexwi^ 
drt  du  violonj  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
but  eccentric  violinists,  was  lK)m  at  Paris 
in  1770.  At  the  age  of  six,  he  played  be- 
fore the  dauphin,  and  at  eight  ne  played 
in  public.  He  was  in  unfortunate  cu^cu m- 
stances  in  eai'ly  life,  until  he  obtained  a 
place  in  Spain,  under  Charles  IV,  who  was 
himself  a  very  good  violinist  In  1814,  he 
went  to  England.  At  Dovef,  the  custom- 
house ofl[icers  were  about  to  seize  his  in- 
strument, but  B.  suddenly  struck  up  "  God 
save  the  King,"  with  variations,  and  was 
suffered  to  pass  unmolested.  He  is  as 
remarkable  for  eccentricity  as  for  his  mu- 
sical powers.  He  is  now  established  at 
Berlin.  B.  has  attracted  much  attention  by 
his  resemblance  to  Napoleon,  whose  gait, 
demeanor  and  look  he  can  perfectly  imi- 
tate. Every  one  fancies  he  sees  the  ex- 
emperor  when  B.  folds  his  arms.  He 
declares  this  resemblance  to  have  been 
disadvantageous  to  bun  at  the  time  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons. 

Boucher,  Francis ;  painter  to  the  king, 
and  director  of  the  acadeniy  of  painters ; 
bom  at  Paris,  1704,  died  1770.  While  a 
pupil  of  the  celebrated  Lemoine,  he  gain- 
ed, at  the  age  of  19,  the  first  prize  of  the 
academy.  Afler  studying  at  Rome  for  a 
short  time,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  was 
styled  the  painter  of  the  graces — a  title 
which  he  did  not  merit    He  would,  per- 
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haps,  have  risen  to  excellence,  had  he 
not  yielded  to  the  corrupt  taste  of  his  age, 
and  had  devoted  himself  more  completely 
to  his  studies.  The  ease  vrith  which  he 
executed  made  him  careless.  His  draw- 
ing is  faulty ;  his  coloring  does  not  har- 
monize, especially  in  his  naked  pieces, 
wtiicii  are  so  glanng,  that  they  appear  as 
if  the  light  was  reflected  on  them  from  a 
red  curtain.  In  a  word,  he  is  looked 
upon  as  the  corrupter  of  the  French 
schooL  He  was  neither  envious  nor  av- 
aricious, hut  encouraged  younger  artists 
89  much  as  was  in  his  power.  The  great 
numher  of  his  painting  aud  sketches 
show  with  what  rapidity  he  produced 
them.  The  latter '  alone  amounted  to 
more  than  10,000.  He  has  also  etched 
some  plates,  and  many  of  his  paintings 
have  been  engraved. 

BoccHEs-DU-RndNE  (mouths  of  the 
Bhone)',  a  department  in  the  south  of 
France,  in  the  ancient  government  of 
Provence.  Chief  town,  Marseilles.  Pop. 
in  1827,  326,302.    (See  DqMuimerUa.) 

BocDiNOT,  Elias,  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia, May  2, 1740.  He  was  descended 
from  one  of  the  Huguenots,  who  sou^t 
refuge  in  America  from  religious  perse- 
cution in  France.  He  studied  the  law, 
and  became  eminent  in  that  profession. 
At  an  early  period  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  he  was  appointed,  by  congress,  com- 
missary-general of  prisoners.  In  the  year 
1777,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  con- 
gress, and,  in  1782,  was  made  president 
of  that  body.  After  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution,  he  entered  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives, where  he  continued  six 
jears.  He  then  succeeded  Rittenhouse 
as  director  of  the  mint  of  the  U.  States, 
an  office  wliich  he  resigned  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  and  lived,  from  that  time, 
at  Burlington,  New  Jersey.  He  devoted 
hiiaself  earnestly  to  Biblical  Uterature, 
ani,  being  possessed  of  an  ample  fortune, 
made  munificent  donations  to  various 
charitable  and  theological  institutions. 
The  American  Bible  society,  of  which  he 
became  president,  was  particularly  an 
object  of  his  bounty.  He  died  at  the  age 
of  82,  in  October,  1821. 

Boudoir;  a  small  room,  simply  and 
gracefully  fitted  up,  destined  for  retire- 
ment (from  bonder,  to  pout,  to  be  sulky). 
It  mav  be  indebted  for  its  name  to  an 
angry  liusband,  whose  wife,  when  inclined 
to  pout,  shut  herself  up  in  her  chamber. 
The  boudoir  is  the  peculiar  property  of 
the  lady — ^her  sanctum  sanctorum.  To 
this  she  flies  for  peace  and  solitude  from 
the  bustle  of  society. 
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BocFFLSRS,  marshal  de,  bom  1644. 
died  1711,  may  be  considered  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  generals  of  his  age.  He 
was  an  ^hv^  of  the  great  Qond6,  of  Tu- 
renne,  Crequi,  Luxembourg  and  Catinat 
His  defence  of  Namiir,  in  1695,  and  of 
Lille,  in  1706,  are  famous.  The  siege  of 
the  former  place  was  conducted  by  kmg 
William  in  person,  and  cost  the  allies  more 
than  20,000  men.  The  latter  was  con- 
ducted by  prince  Eugene.  An  order  was 
sent  from  Louis  XIV,  signed  by  his  own 
hand,  commanding  B.  to  surrender ;  but 
he  kept  it  secret,  until  all  means  of  de- 
fence were  exhausted.  The  retreat  of 
the  French  after  the  defeat  at  Malplaquet, 
under  the  direcUon  of  B.,  was  more  like 
a  triumph  than  a  defeat. 

B0UFF1.ERS,  Stanislaus,  chevalier  de^ 
member  of  the  French  academy,  son  of 
the  marchioness  of  B.,  mistress  of  Stanis- 
laus, Idng  of  Poland,  bom  at  Luneville, 
1737,  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
ingenious  men  of  his  time,  and  was  dis- 
tingui^ed  ibr  the  elegance  of  his  man- 
ners and  conversation.  He  was  destined 
for  the  church,  but  declared  that  his  love 
of  pleasure  would  interfere  with  the  du- 
ties of  this  profession.  He  entered  the 
miUtary  career,  was  soon  appomted  «)v- 
emor  of  Senegal,  and,  while  in  this  omce, 
made  many  useful  regulations.  After  his 
return,  he  devoted  himself  to  that  light 
kind  of  literature  which  distinguished  the 
age  of  Louis  XV.  He  was  much  admired 
l^  the  ladies,  and  in  the  higher  circles  of 
the  capital,  as  weU  as  in  the  forei^  courts 
which  he  visited.  His  reputation  gave 
him  a  seat  in  the  states-general,  where  he 
was  esteemed  for  his  moderation  and  his 
ffood  intentions.  Afler  Aug.  10, 1792,  he 
left  F^ce,  and  met  with  a  friendly  re- 
ception from  prince  Heniy  of  Prussia,  at 
Reinsberg,  and  Frederic  William  II.  A 
large  grant  was  made  to  him  in  Poland 
fi>r  establishing  a  colony  of  French  emi- 
grants. In  1800,  he  returned  to  Paris, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  literary 
pureuits,  which,  in  1804,  procured  hina  a 
seat  in  the  French  institute.  He  died 
Jan.  18,  1815.  He  lies  buried  near  the 
abb^  DellUe,  and  on  his  tomb  is  this  in 
scription,  written  by  himself  and  charac 
teristic  of  his  lively  diaposition:  Mes 
amisy  erouez  queje  dors.  His  works  were 
published  in  8  vols.  12mo.  1815.  Hia 
mother  was  long  the  ornament  of  the 
court  of  Stanislaus,  during  its  residence 
at  Luneville,  by  the  graces  of  her  mind 
and  beauty  of  her  person.  Voltaire  ad- 
dressed to  her  a  madrigal  which  flniahet 
thus: — 
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Si'  Youfl  euaaiez  v^  du  temps  de  Gftbrielle 
Je  ne  sais  pas  ce  qu'on  tAi  'ait  de  vous, 
Mais  on  D^aurait  point  parl^  d'elie. 

She  died  1787. 

BonoAiirTiLLE,  Lonis  Antoine  de,  count 
of  tbe  empire,  senator,  and  member  of  the 
institute  in  1796,  bom,  1729,  at  Paris, 
died  at  the  same  place,  1811.  At  first  a 
lawyer,  afterwards  a  distinguished  sol- 
dier, diplomatist  and  scholar,  he  was  al- 
ways remarkable  for  his  energy  of  char- 
acter. He  fought  bravely  in  Canada, 
under  the  marquis  of  Montcalm,  and  it 
was  principally  owing  to  his  exertions,  in 
1758,  that  a  body  of  5000  French  with- 
stood successfully  an  English  army  of 
16,000  men.  Towards  the  conclusion  of 
the  battle,  he  received  a  shot  in  the  head. 
The  governor  of  Canada,  finding  himself 
unabfe  to  defend  the  colony,  sent  B.to 
France  for  reinforcements.  He  set  off 
in  Nov.,  1758,  and  returned  Jan.,  1759, 
after  the  king  had  made  him  colonel  and 
knight  of  St  Louis.  After  the  battle  of 
Sept.  13,  1759,  in  which  Montcalm  was 
killed,  and  the  fate  of  the  colony  decided, 
B.  returned  to  France,  and  served  with 
distinction  under  Choiseui  Stainville,  in 
the  campaign  of  1761,  in  Germany,  Af- 
ter the  peace,  he  entered  the  navy,  and 
became  one  of  the  greatest  naval  officers 
in  France.  He  persuaded  the  inhabit- 
ants of  St  Malo  to  fit  out  an  expedition 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  colony 
in  the  Falkland  islands,  and  undertook 
the  command  of  the  expedition  himself. 
The  king  appointed  him  captain,  and  B. 
set  sail,  with  his  httle  fleet,  in  1763.  But, 
as  the  Spaniards  had  a  prior  claim  to  the 
islands,  France  was  obliged  to  surrender 
them,  and  B.,  having  returned  to  France, 
was  commisffloned  to  carry  the  surrender 
into  execution,  on  receiving  from  Spain  a 
remuneration  for  his  expenses.  For  this 
purpose,  he  set  sail,  with  one  frigate  and  a 
merchant  ship,  from  St  Malo,  Dec  15, 
1766.  After  the  immediate  object  of  his 
voyage  was  accomplished,  he  circumnav- 
igated the  world,  and  retiuned  to  St  Ma- 
lo March  16,  1769.  He  enriched  the 
science  of  geography  by  a  number  of  new 
discoveries.  In  the  American  war,  he 
commanded  several  ships  of  the  fine,  with 
great  honor;  was,  in  1779,  dief  (Peseadre^ 
and,  in  the  following  year,  field-marshal 
m  the  land  forces.  After  1790,  he 
devoted  himself  to  science.  He  was  a 
man  of  the  most  engaging  manners, 
obliging,  liberal,  and,  in  every  respect, 
woithy  of  the  greatest  esteem.  He  re- 
tained the  natural  liveliness  of  his  dispo- 
sition to  a  very  advanced  age. 


BoniLLE,  Francis  Claude  Amour,  mar- 
quis de,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  generals  of  Louis  XVI,  bom  1739,  at 
Auvergne,  early  entered  on  a  military 
lifo.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the 
seven  years'  war,  and  was  8jH>ointed  gov- 
ernor of  Guadaloupe  in  1768,  and  con- 
quered Dominica,  St  Eustatia,  Tobago, 
St  Christopher,  Nevis  and  Montserrat 
After  the  peace  of  1763,  he  returned  to 
Paris,  and  was  appointed  lieutenant-gen- 
eral. He  afterwards  travelled  in'England, 
through  Holland  and  a  great  part  of  Ger- 
many, imtil  he  was  made  chief  of  the 
province  Trois-fev^ch^s.  In  the  assem- 
bly of  notables  (1787—88),  he  declared 
for  the  proposed  reforms  of  Calonne, 
which,  however,  were  defoated  by  cardi- 
nal Brienne.  He  was  opposed  to  the  plan 
of  Necker  for  the  union  of  the  provinces. 
At  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  he 
supported  the  existing  government,  both 
in  his  former  province  and  in  Lorraine, 
Alsace  and  Franche-Comt6.  It  was  only 
at  the  urgent  desire  of  the  kin^,  that  he 
swore  allegiance  to  the  constitution  of 
1791.  He  repressed,  in  1790,  the  re- 
bellion of  the  garrisons  of  Metz  and 
Nancy ;  and,  although  the  national  assem- 
bly decreed  him  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the 
bravery  and  ability  he  had  displayed  on 
this  occasion,  still  the  revolutionists  dis- 
trusted him.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  made 
preparations  to  assist  Louis  XVI  in  his 
escape.  B.  had  made  his  arrangements 
well,  and,  had  not  the  king  forbidden  any 
bloodshed,  he  would  certainly  have  res- 
cued him.  Being  thus  compelled  to 
leave  the  king  at  ^^rennes  to  his  fate,  he 
fled  finom  the  dangers  to  which  he  him- 
self was  exposed  by  the  attacks  of  the 
revolutionists.  From  Luxembourg,  he 
wrote  a  tlireatening  letter  to  the  national 
assembly,  and  then  exerted  himself  to 
excite  the  foreign  powers  against  the 
republic.  He  succeeded  well  at  Vienna 
gained  over  Gustavus  III,  and  obtained 
the  promise  of  30,000  men  from  the  em 
press  Catharine  II,  to  be  put  under  tho 
command  of  the  king  of  Sweden  and  the 
French  general.  But  Gustavus  was  mur- 
dered, the  empress  fotgot  her  promises, 
and  B.  went  over  to  England  in  1796. 
Here  he  wrote  his  Memoirs  of  the  Revo- 
lution, which  appeared  in  an  English 
translation  (Lonaon,  1797},  and,  after  his 
death,  in  the  original  B.  died  at  Lon- 
don in  1800. 

Bouillon  ;  a  lam  district  in  Ardennes, 
9  miles  wide  and  lo  long,  on  the  borders 
of  Luxembourg  and  Liege.  This  woody 
and  mountainous  tract  conaists  of  th^ 
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town  of  B.  with  1960  inhabitantes  and  21 
Tillages  with  16,000  inhabitants.  The 
town,  which  is  the  capital  of  a  canton, 
within  the  arrondissemerd  of  Sedan,  de- 
partment of  Ardennes,  lies  in  the  midst 
of  hills^  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Semois, 
which  abounds  with  fish,  40  miles  from 
Liese  and  18  from  Ivoix.  It  has  a  strong 
castle  upon  a  rock,  which,  however,  is 
commamied  by  the  neighboring  moun- 
tains. Godfrey  of  B.  once  possessed  the 
dukedom  of  this  name.  He  was  duke  of 
Lower  Lorraine,  and  B,  was  bestowed 
upon  him  as  belonging  properly  to  the 
county  of  Ardenne.  In  order  to  supply 
himself  with  funds  for  his  expedition  to 
the  Holy  Land,  Godfrey  mortgaged  his 
duchy  of  B.,  in  1095,  to  the  bishop  Albert 
of  Liege.  After  the  estate  had  been  held 
for  many  years  by  the  bishopric,  the 
houses  of  La  Marc  and  La  Tour  d'Au- 
▼ergne  laid  claims  to  B.,  but,  in  1641, 
relinquished  their  pretensions  to  the 
bishop  of  Liege  for  150,000  Brabant 
guilders.  In  the  war  of  1672,  France 
conquered  B.,  and  Louis  XIV  gave  it, 
in  1678,  to  the  chevalier  La  Tour  d'Au- 
vergne,  his  chamberlain.  After  this  time, 
it  belonged  to  the  house  of  La  Tour  until 
the  revolution,  when  it  was  taken  from 
them,  in  1792.  The  last  possessor,  God- 
frey Charles  Henry  de  la  Tour  d*Au- 
vergne,  died  Dec,  1812.  By  the  peace 
of  Paris,  in  1814,  the  dukedom  was  in- 
cluded in  that  of  Luxeinbourff,  which  had 
fikllen  to  the  king  of  the  Netherlands. 
The  title  of  prince  of  B.  was  assumed,  in 
1792,  by  Philip  d'Auvergne,  captain  in 
the  British  navy,  and  he  continued  to 
bear  it  till  his  death,  in  1816.  The  con- 
gress which  met  at  Vienna  in  1815  ap- 
pointed commissioners  to  investigate  the 
comparative  claims  of  this  nobleman  and 
prince  Charles  of  Rohan.  They  decided 
m  fiivor  of  the  latter. 

BouiLLT,  J.  N.,  a  popular  French 
writer,  bom  of  a  respectable  family  at 
Tours,  applied  himself,  at  first,  to  the 
law;  but  this  study  did  not  prevent  him 
from  devoting  himself  to  literature.  In 
the  revolution,  in  which  his  whole  heart 
was  engaged,  he  united  himself  with 
Mirabeau  and  Bamave.  Al>out  this  time, 
he  wrote  his  opera  Peter  the  Great, 
which  Gr6try  set  to  mu«c.  At  Tours, 
where  he  was  president  of  the  depart- 
ment, judge  of  the  civil  tribunal,  and  pub- 
lic prosecutor,  his  sense  of  justice  pre- 
vented him  from  misusing  his  power  to 
the  detriment  of  the  opposite  party.  Nei- 
ther the  excesses  of  the  Vendeans  nor  the 
toy  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal  were 


experienced  in  his  govenmient.  With 
La  ChabeauBsi^,  he  contributed  much 
to  the  introduction  of  primai^  schools. 
When  the  direction  of  public  mstruction 
passed  fit>m  the  hands  of  tlie  committee 
of  orsanization  into  those  of  the  police, 
he  left  his  ofBce,  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  drama.  On  account  of  the  prolix- 
ity of  his  style,  the  critic  d'Amaua  says, 
he  suffers  firom  embonpoint  du  aerUimeni, 
His  UAhhi  de  VEpit  met  with  much  suc- 
cess. He  also  wrote  Madame  de  SMgnL 
a  comedy;  for  the  royal  academy  of 
music  he  wrote  Les  Jeux  Floreaux^  and 
some  other  pieces ;  for  the  Vaudeville 
theatres.  Home  aux  Femmes ;  for  the 
opera  comiquey  Fanchofij  and  Une  Folie. 
His' works  on  education  are  veiy  popular, 
and  have  been  often  published.  These 
are  Les  CoTiies  h  ma  FUle,  Les  ConseQs  h 
ma  FtUe,  and  some  others. 

Boulevards.    (See  Pern*.) 

Boulogne;  an  old  seaport  town  on 
the  coast  of  Picardy,  now  chief  town  ot 
an  arrondissement  of  388  square  miles, 
with  74,676  inhabitants,  in  the  department 
Pas  de  Calais,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Liane ; 
lat.  5(F  43^  33"  N.;  Ion.  1°  36^59"  E.  It 
consists  of  the  upper  and  lower  town  ;  the 
latter  of  which  is  called  Boidogne  sur  Mer^ 
and  is  far  superior  to  the  former  in  the 
beauty  of  its  houses  and  streets.  Both 
parts  contain  together  over  16,000  inhab- 
itants, and  about  1600  houses,  and  a  har- 
bor, which  is  too  shallow  for  large  vessels 
of  war,  but  the  largest  merchant  vessels 
can  go  in  and  out,  at  hish  tide,  without 
danger.  With  a  favorable  wind,  vessels 
can  reach  the  coasts  of  England  in  two  or 
three  hours  from  this  place.  Bonaparte, 
therefore,  ordered  the  harbor  to  be  made 
deeper,  and  a  number  of  vessels  to  be 
built,  in  order  to  transport  the  army  in- 
tended for  the  invasion  of  England,  and 
some  small  forts  and  batteries  to  be  erect- 
ed, in  order  to  strengthen  the  haibor  and 
the  town.  A  large  army  remained  here 
for  many  months  i||a  camp,  which  al- 
most resembled  a  rown,  waiting  to  em- 
bark; when,  upon  the  breakinff  out  of 
hostihties  with  Austria,  1805,  thev  were 
called  to  other  places.  B.  is  a  bishopric, 
contains  6  churches,  an  hospital,  an  ex- 
change, a  maritime  coun,  a  society  for  the 
promotion  of  agriculture,  commerce  and 
the  arts,  a  school  for  instruction  in  navi- 
gation, sea  baths,  manufactories  of  soap, 
earthen-ware,  linen  and  woollen  cloths. 
Herring  and  mackerel,  large  quantities  of 
which  are  caught  off  the  coast,  Cham 
pagne  and  Bursnmdy  ^nnes,  coal,  cum, 
Dutter,  linen  and  woollen  8tuf&,  are  the 
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articles  of  export  Four  steam-boats  run 
from  this  place  to  England. 

Boulogne,  Wood  of  ;  a  pleasant  grove 
near  the  gates  of  Paris,  mendoned  in  all 
the  French  romances.  The  greatest  part 
of  the  old  trees  were  destroyed  during 
the  revolution.  When  Napoleon  chose 
St.  Cloud  for  a  summer  residence,  he  or- 
dered young  trees  to  be  olanted,  had  the 
place  enclosed  with  a  wall,  and  the  wood 
stocked  with  game,  so  that  it  became 
more  a  place  of  resort  than  before.  From 
July,  1815,  to  September,  the  English 
troops  under  lord  Wellington  were  sta- 
tioned in  it,  and  cut  down  the  most  beau- 
tiful trees,  old  and  younff,  for  barracks. 
For  a  long  time,  it  has  oeen  the  duel- 
ground  of  the  Parisians.  Here  was  ma- 
ny a  partie  Jme ;  and  gay  equipages  and 
horsemen  often  enlivened  the  place. 
Through  the  principal  walk  the  pious 
world  made  pifgrims^es  to  Longchamps. 
Here  Montgolft^s  (Imlloons^  were  first 
raised — Cuvier  discovered,  ny  geological 
investigations,  that  the  soil  of  the  wood  is 
alluvial.  Petrified  trunks  of  trees  are 
found  in  it  at  a  great  depth,  as  are  also 
the  bones  of  elephants,  oxen,  elks,  and 
other  mammalia.  The  wild  plants  of  the 
place  are  only  those  which  prefer  a  rich 
alluvial  soil.  The  little  castles  of  Madrid 
and  Bagatelle  lie  near  the  wood,  which 
no  traveller  should  omit  seeing. 

BouLTON,  Matthew,  a  celebrated  engi- 
neer, was  bom  at  Birmingham  in  1728. 
After  being  educated  at  a  grammar-school, 
he  was  instructed  in  drawing  by  Wor- 
lidge,  and  he  also  studied  mathematics. 
He  engaged  in  business  as  a  manufacturer 
of  hardware,  and,  as  early  as  1745,  he  is 
said  to  have  invented,  and  brought  to  great 
perfection,  inlaid  steel  buckles,  buttons, 
watch-chains,  &c.,  of  which  large  quan- 
tities were  exported  to  France,  whence 
they  were  repurchased  with,  avidity  by 
the  English,  s\s  "  the  oftsprin^  of  French 
ingenuity."  In  1762,  B.,  finding  his  man- 
ufactory at  Birminghmn  too  confined  for 
his  purposes,  purcMed  a  lease  of  the 
Soho,  about  two  miles  distant,  in  the 
county  of  Stafford.  This  spo^  then  a 
barren  heath,  was  gradually  converted 
into  an  extensive  manufactory  and  school 
of  the  mechanical  arts,  where  ingenious 
men  found  ample  employment  for  their 
talents  fix)m  the  liberal  patronage  of  the 
patriotic  proprietor.  The  introduction  of 
that  important  machine  the  steam-engine, 
at  Soho,  led  to  a  connexion  between  B. 
and  James  Watt,  of  Glasgow,  who  became 
partners  in  trade  in  1769.  Among  the 
many  gresX  undertakings  in  which  these 


gentlemen  were  engaged,  oneof  ihe  most 
useful  and  important  was  the  improve- 
ment of  the  coinage.  In  beauty  and  ac- 
curacy of  execution,  the  coins  stAick  at 
the  Soho  manufactory  have  rarely  been 
surpassed ;  and  the  reform  thus  effected 
in  the  state  of  the  English  national  cur- 
rency confers  the  highest  honor  on  those 
with  whom  it  originated.  About  the  year 
1773,  was  invented,  at  the  establishment 
of  Boulton  and  Watt,  a  method  of  copy- 
u^&  by  a  mechanical  process,  paintinfis  m 
oi^  so  as  to  produce  &c-similes  of  the 
originals,  sufficiently  accurate  to  deceive 
a  practised  connoisseur.  The  various 
mechanical  inventions  and  improvements 
which  originated,  more  or  less  directly, 
from  the  genius  and  application  of  K, 
are  too  numerous  to  admit  of  specifica- 
tion. His  long  life  was  almost  uninter- 
ruptedly devoted  to  the  advancement  of 
the  useful  arts,  and  the  promotion  of 
the  conmiercial  interests  of  his  country. 
He  died  at  Soho,  Aug.  17, 1809,  and  was 
interred  in  the  parish-church  of  Hands- 
worth.  600  of  his  workmen  attended  his 
funeral,  each  of  whom  had  a  silver  medal 
presented  to  him,  which  had  been  struck 
for  the  occasion.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the 
royal  societies  of  London  and  Edinburgh, 
and  an  associate  of  several  scientific  m- 
stitutions  abroad.  His  manners  and  con- 
versation are  said  to  have  been  highly 
fascinating,  and  his  private  character  was 
extremely  respectable.  He  left  an  only 
son,  who  succeeded  him  in  his  establish- 
ment at  Soho.— (See  his  3femotr«,  pub- 
lished at  Birmingham,  8vo.) 

BouNTT,  in  political  economy,  is  a  re- 
ward or  premium  granted  to  particular 
species  of  trade  or  production.  The  gen- 
eral subject  of  encouragement  of  domes- 
tic, in  competition  with  foreign,  industry 
or  trade  (which  is  one  species  of  indus- 
try], will  be  treated  of  under  other  heads^ 
ana  only  those  circumstances  mentioned, 
in  this  place,  which  distinguish  bounties 
from  other  species  of  encouragement. 
And  it  is  to  be  observed,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  general  principle  is  the  same, 
whether  the  encouragement  is  given  to  a 
particular  species  of  education,  as  that  iu 
the  clerical  profession,  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  encouragement,  direct  or 
indirect,  time  immemorial ;  or  education 
in  general ;  or  a  particular  kind  of  literal^ 
pr^uctions,  as  tne  best  poetical  composi- 
tion ;  or  a  treatise  on  some  scientific  sub- 
ject, as  one  on  light  and  heat  (for  which, 
count  Rumford  has  provided  a  premium, 
in  the  funds  left  by  nim  to  the  American 
academy  of  arts  and  sciences] ;  or  to  some 
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sigricuharal  or  manufkctured  product,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  premiums  fonnerly 
granted  by  England  on  the  exportation  of 
wheat,  and  those  given  by  agricultural 
societies  in  the  U.  States,  for  the  greatest 
production  of  any  kind  of  grain  on  a 
given  extent  of  land,  or  the  best  threshing 
or  winnowing  machine,  &c.  In  all  these 
instances,  the  general  doctrine  is  assumed 
and  presupposed,  that  the  successful  di- 
rection of  talent  or  industry  to  the  species 
of  art  or  mode  of  production  indicated 
will  be  beneficial  to  the  public.  The 
utility  of  the  bounty  will  depend  upon 
the  correctness  of  this  assumption.  All 
bounties  or  premiums  are  not  offered  fqr 
the  encouragement  of  domestic  talent  and 
industry  to  the  exclusion  of  foreign  com- 
petition. Many  of  those  offered  by  the 
British  and  French  governments,  and  by 
private  associations,  are  held  out  to  all 
competitors  indiscriminately ;  and,  where 
the  object  is  universal  improvement,  this 
IS  one  of  the  appropriate  modes  of  encour- 
agement, though  others  concur  with  it, 
such  as  rhe  monopoUes  of  copyrights  and 
patents,  and  the  honors  and  distinctions 
conferred  on  those  who  make  any  im- 
portant improvement  But  if  the  object 
be  to  favor  the  domestic  production  of 
any  article  which  is  consumed  in  great 
quantities,  and  the  supply  of  which  will 
employ  many  hands,  bounties  are  only 
the  first  steps  in  promoting  it ;  for,  when 
the  species  of  production  is  once  introdu- 
ded  to  an  extent  sufficient  for  the  supply  of 
the  consumption,  or  so  far  introduced  that 
^  it  can  readily  be  pushed  to  the  Hmits  of  the 
national  demand,  the  production  is  more 
usually,  and  may  be  more  economically, 
sustained  by  a  tax  or  prohibition  of  the 
foreign  subkitute.  It  was,  for  instance, 
a  very  expensive  mode  of  encouraging 
the  domestic  production  of  grain  in  Great 
Britain,  to  offer  a  bounty  upon  the  export- 
ation, for  it  was  buying  a  place  in  the 
foreign  market ;  and  though  the  bounty 
went  to  the  subjects  of  the  kingdom, 
namely,  the  British  landholders,  yet  expe- 
rience abundantly  shows  that  a  govern- 
ment may  oppress,  derange,  and,  possibly, 
paralyze,  its  industry,  by  pensions,  re- 
wards and  gratuities  to  its  own  subjects. 
The  object  of  the  bounty  was  to  encour- 
age the  home  production,  by  guarantying 
that  the  domestic  should  be  generally 
higher  than  the  foreign  maricet  price,  by 
&e  excess  of  the  amount  of  the  bounty 
over  that  of  the  freight  paid  on  the  ex- 
portation. If  the  government  had,  at  the 
same  time,  imposed  an  additional  land- 
tax,  pTonortioDiu  to  the  enhancement  of 
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rents  occasioned  by  the  corn-bounty,  it 
would  thus  have  derived  a  great  revenue. 
If  the  land-tax  could,  in  this  case,  have 
been  exactly  proportioned,  on  each  estate, 
to  the  enhancement  of  the  rents  in  conse- 
quence of  the  bounty,  the  bounty  and 
land-tax  would  have  constituted  a  tax 
on  the  consumption  of  wheat,  without  af- 
fecting the  value  or  rent  of  land.  But  no 
tax  on  land  seems  to  have  been  levied  as 
a  counterpart  to  the  bounty ;  one  object 
of  which  seems  to  have  been  to  promote 
the  culture  of  grain,  in  order  to  provide 
adequate  supplies  of  so  necessary  an  arti- 
cle, for  which,  in  time  of  war,  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  depend  upon  foreign 
sources.  The  other  object  was,  probabfy, 
to  raise  or  sustain  rents ;  at  least,  as  that 
was  its  tendency,  the  agricultural  interest 
would  favor  the  measure  on  this  ground. 
But  tlie  result  was  the  payment  of  a  tax, 
by  the  nation,  for  the  advantage  of  the 
export  trade  in  com ;  and  the  question 
then  arose,  whether  the  advantages,  di- 
rect and  incidental,  of  that  trade,  were 
sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  tax ;  and, 
after  a  long  experiment,  the  nation  finally 
became  convinced  that  they  were  not  so, 
and  the  bounty  was  abolished.  But  they 
secured  its  obiects,  in  some  degree,  by  a 
prohibition  of  the  importation  of  grain, 
except  at  times  when  the  prices  in  the 
home  market  rose  to  an  unusual  height, 
which  was  specified  in  these  acts,  which 
have  since  been  so  modified,  that,  at  a  cer- 
tain price  in  the  home  market,  the  im- 
portation becomes  allowable  at  a  certain 
duty,  and,  at  a  higher  rate  of  prices,  the 
duty  is  less.  The  supply  of  the  home 
market  is  thus  secured  to  the  agricultur- 
ists, within  certain  limits  of  price,  and 
they  are  previously  certain  or  no  other 
than  domestic  competition  below  those 
prices:  in  short,  they  have  the  monopoly 
of  the  home  market  as  long  as  they  throw 
into  it  a  quantity  sufficient  to  su[)p]y  the 
consumption,  and  foreign  grain  is  intro- 
duced only  in  case  of  a  rise  of  price  ap- 
parently indicating  an  inadequate  stock 
m  the  countty.  The  only  way  of  making 
up  the  deficiency  of  scant  crops  is  by  im- 
portation. If  an  ordinary  crop  supplies  a 
large  export  trade,  a  blighl  would  leave  a 
smaller,  or  perhaps  no  deficiency  of  the 
home  production  for  the  home  consump- 
tion. But  no  regulation,  except  the  pub- 
lic granary  system,  would  provide  against 
an  occasional  resort  to  foreign  supplies. 
If  tiie  present  regulations  secure  a  pro^ 
dnctipn  commensurate  with  the  consump- 
tion, in  ordinary  years,  it  will  be  attendeil 
with  nearly  all  the  advantages  of  the 
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bounty  syntoin,  without  being  liable  uftts 
objections,  which  arise  fit)m  the  direct 
purchase  of  a  foreign  export  trade,  with- 
out any  means  of  making  that  particular 
trade  reimburse  the  expenditure.  This 
shows  us  one  of  the  objections  to  the 
bounty  system,  which  is  a  noore  cumbrous 
and  burthensome  one  than  even  that  of 
monqpolies,  when  applied  directly  and 
permanently  to  the  supply  of  foreign  mar- 
kets. It  can  be  advantageously  applied 
only  at  the  opening  of  such  a  trade,  to 
meet  a  part  of  the  expense  of  the  experi- 
ment ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  proper  ob- 
jects of  this  species  of  encouragement. 
One  other  class  of  cases  may,  properly 
enough,  be  made  the  subjects  of  l)ounties 
or  premiums;  namely,  tlie  productions 
of  extraordinary  effoxts  of  ingenuity  and 
skill.  A  competition  is  in  this  way  ex- 
cited, by  whicn  none  suffers,  and  all  the 
effects  of  which  are  beneficial  to  a  com- 
munity. There  is  one  other  class  of  cases 
in  which  nations  have  offered  bounties ; 
namely,  to  species  of  industry  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  which  the  national  security  is 
supposed  to  be,  in  some  measure,  involv- 
ed. The  support  of  the  British  navy,  for 
instance,  is  supposed  to  depend,  in  some 
degree,  upon  the  fisheries,  since  these  ore 
considerftl  to  be  one  of  the  great  schools 
of  seamen.  The  British  government^ 
therefore,  encourages  this  species  of  in- 
dustry by  bounties.  This  kind  of  boun- 
ties has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  price 
of  fish  in  the  British  market.  If  the  re- 
duction of  the  cost  of  this  article  increases 
the  consumption,  and  creates  a  large  ex- 
port, then  tne  bounty  has  the  effect  of 
training  more  seamen  in  this  branch  of 
business  than  would  otiierwise  resort  to 
it  The  advantages,  however,  obtained 
by  the  bounty,  over  what  would  result 
fi^m  tlie  prohibition  of  foreign  fish,  are, 
probably,  inconsiderable,  and  are  pur- 
chased at  a  high  price.  Bounties  are  a 
more  expensive  mode  of  encouragement 
than  duties  and  prohibitions,  as  the  money 
must  be  first  collected  by  a  tax,  and  then 
distributed  in  bounties — a  process  in  which 
a  loss  of  fi-om  2  to  20  per  cent,  is  sustain- 
ed— that  is,  a  boun^  of  100  dollars  costs 
the  nation  froip  1Q&  to  120  dollars,  ac- 
cording as  the  collection  and  distribution 
of  the  revenue  is  moce  or  less  expensive. 
Bourbon.  The  founder  of  this  family, 
which  has  governed  France,  Spain,  the 
Two  Sicilies,  Lucca  and  Parma  (q«  v.),  is 
Robert  the  Strongs  who,  in  861^  became 
duke  of  Neustna,  and,  in  866,  lost  his  life 
m  a  batde  against  the  Normans.  Some 
tiace  his  desMnt  from  Pepin  of  Heristel, 


others  fit>m  a  natural  son  of  Charlemagne; 
and  others  firom  the  kings  of  Lombard^. 
It  is  certain  that  the  two  sons  of  this 
Robert  were  kings  of  France.  The  elder 
named  Eudes,  ascended  the  throne  in  888, 
and  died  in  898 ;  the  younger,  Robert,  in 
922,  and  died  923.  The  eldest  son  of 
this  Robert  was  Hugh  the  Great,  duke  of 
the  Isle  of  France,  and  count  of  Paris  and 
Orleans.  Hugh  Capet,  son  of  Hugh  the 
Great  (great  graQoson  of  Robert  the 
Strong),  founded  the  third  French  dynas- 
ty, in  ^7.  (See  Capet.)  One  of  his  de- 
scendants, named  Robert,  was  the  root  of 
the  elder  line  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy, 
which  became  extinct  in  1361,  A  de- 
scendant of  this  Robert,  Henry  of  Buiv 
gundy,  was  first  re^nt  of  Portugal  in 
1095,  where  his  legitimate  descendants 
became  extinct  in  13B3.  Pierre  de  Cour^ 
tenay,  a  descendant  of  Hugh  Capet  in  the 
fiilh  generation,  was  father  and  ancestor 
of  many  emperors  of  Constantinople 
The  house  of  Anjou,  which  was  descend- 
ed fix)m  Hugh  Capet  in  the  eighth  ^nera- 
tion,  possessed  the  throne  of  Naples  for 
two  centuries,  and,  for  some  time,  that  of 
Hungai^.  Another  descendant  of  Huffh 
Capet,  in  the  tenth  decree,  founded  the 
house  of  Navarre,  whicn  continued  firom 
1328  to  1425.  A  second  fiimily  of  Anjou, 
descended  fixim  Hugh  Capet  in  the  13th 
degree,  gave  some  aistinguished  princes 
to  Provence.  In  the  same  degree,  the 
younger  line  of  the  powerful  dukes  of 
Burgundy  derived  its  origin  firom  him. 
This  line  became  extinct  witii  the  dea^ 
of  Charles  the  Bold,  in  1477,  whose  suc- 
cessor, Maria,  married  Maximilian,  arch-  * 
duke  of  Austria,  and  became  grandmother 
of  Charles  V.  All  these  lines,  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  Burgundy,  are  de- 
scended from  Anna  Jaroslawna,  a  Russian 
princess,  wife  of  Henry  I,  in  1051.  Rob- 
ert, earl  of  Clermont,  second  son  of  St. 
Louis,  married  Beatrice,  duchess  of  B. 
In  this  way,  the  city  of  B.  I'Archambaud, 
or  B.  les  Bains,  in  the  department  of 
AUi^r  (formerlv  BouHHmTudsj,  became  the 
birthplace  of  tne  house  of  B.,  and  Louis 
I,  duke  of  B.,  son  of  Robert  and  Beatrice, 
its  founder.  Two  branches  took  tiieir  or- 
igin from  the  two  sons  of  this  Ijouis  diike 
of  B.,  who  died  in  1341.  The  elder  line 
was  that  of  the  dukes  of  B.,  which  be- 
came extinct  at  the  death  of  tiic  constable 
of  B.,  in  1527,  in  the  assault  of  the  city 
of  Rome.  The  younger  was  tiiat  of  th^i 
counts  of  La  Marche,  afterwards  countb 
and  dukes  of  Vend6me.  Of  tliese, 
Charles  duke  of  Venddme,  who  <]i(;d  in 
1537,  had  two  sons,  who  oecaute  the 
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fimnden  of  the  ibllo  winff  linea.  Anthony 
of  Navarre,  father  of  Henry  IV,  is  the 
oiigia  of  the  ro^al  house  of  R ;  the  el* 
der  line  of  which  governs  France,  and 
branches  of  the  same  rule  in  Spain  (since 
1701),  m  the  Two  Sicilies  (where  a 
branch  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons  was 
established  in  1735),  and  in  Lucca  (Par- 
ma was  ceded  to  the  last  branch  in  1748) ; 
the  younger  lindf  is  the  ducal  house  of 
Orleans.  From  the  other  son,  Louis,  is 
derived  the  ducal  family  of  Cond^,  which 
is  divided  into  the  houses  of  Cond4  and  of 
ContL  The  French  revolution  overthrew 
the  house  of  Capet  firom  1792  to  1814  in 
France;  from  1808  to  1814  in  Spain; 
from  1806  to  1815  in  Naples;  from  1801 
to  1817  in  Parma;  and  also  in  Etruiia, 
where  a  Bouibon  ruled,  by  means  of  Na- 
poleon, from  1801  to  1807.  The  throne 
of  Ferdinand  IV  alone  was  upheld  by  the 
English  at  Palermo.  After  the  fall  or  Na- 
poleon, in  1814,  the  Bourbons  succeeded 
again  to  the  Uirone  of  France.  The 
loBtoiy  of  the  Bourbon  race  is  connected 
with  a  great  part  of  the  histoiy  of  Europe. 
We  shall  here  give  a  general  view  of 
the  family  of  B.  After  the  death  of 
Charles  IV  the  Fair,  the  last  of  the  old 
branch  of  the  Capets,  in  1338,  the  house 
of  Valois  came  to  the  throne  in  the  per- 
son  of  Philip  IV.  This  house  became 
extinct,  in  1589,  by  the  murder  of  Henxy 
III.  Henry  IV  of  R  (king  of  Navarre), 
a  descendant  of  Louis  I,  duke  of  B.,  in 
the  eighth  degree,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  by  right  of  inheritance,  and  main- 
tained lus  power  by  his  own  personal 
greatness.  His  father,  Anthony,  nad  ob- 
tained the  kingdom  of  Navarre  through 
his  wife,  who  inherited  it,  and  Heniy 
now  added  it  to  the  French  dominions. 
Anthony's  younger  brother,  Louis,  prince 
of  Conde,  was  the  founder  of  the  hne  of 
Cond^  There  were,  therefore,  two  chief 
bnuoches  of  the  Bourbons — the  royal,  and 
that  of  Cond^.  The  royal  branch  was 
divided  by  the  two  sons  of  Louis  XIII, 
the  elder  of  whom,  Louis  XIV,  continued 
the  chief  branch,  which,  under  his  de- 
scendants Louis  (the  dauphin)  and  Philip 
V,  was  separated  into  the  elder  or  royal 
French  branch,  and  the  younger  or  royal 
Spanish  branch;  whilst  the  younger, 
Philip  I,  founded  the  house  of  Orieans, 
when  he  received  the  duchy  of  Orleans 
ihun  Louis  XIV.  The  kings  of  the  ekler 
or  French  line  of  the  house  of  B.  run  in 
this  way :— Henry  IV,  Louis  XIII,  XIV, 
XV,  XVI,  XVII,  XVIII,  and  Charles  X. 
[For  the  kings  of  the  younger  royal 
kaodb,  see  i^NBm«>— The  house  of  B. 


conristedi  in  1826,  of  the  ifollowutf 
branches  and  members: — A^  The  royu 
French  hne.  1.  Charles  X  (().  v.) ;  2l  bis 
son,  Louis  Anthony,  dauphm,  duke  of 
AngoulAme  (q.  v.) ;  3.  the  dauphinesii 
daughter  of  Louis  XVI,  Maria  Theresa 
Charlotte,  bom  Dec.  19, 1778 ;.  4.  Can^ 
line  Ferdinande  Louise,  bom  1793,  wid- 
ow of  the  duke  of  Bern,  second  son  of 
the  present  king  Charies  X,  murdered  in 
1820,  has  a  daughter,  Louise,  nwd^fwi- 
aeUe  dt  JFVance,  bom  Sept.  21,  1819,  and 
a  son,  Heniy,  duke  of  Bourdeaux,  bora 
Sept.  29,  1820,  pdU-JOs  de  France,  heii 
apparent,  by  whose  birth  the  house  ot 
Oneans  have  lost  their  chance  of  suc- 
ceeding to  the  throne  of  France.  In 
1826,  Charles  X  appointed  the  duke  of 
Riviere  his  governor,  the  bishop  of  Stras- 
burg,  Tharin,  a  friend  of  the  Jesuits,  his 
instructer,  and  the  counts  Maupas  and 
Barban^ois  assistant  instructers. — B.  The 
house  of  Bourbon  in  Spain,  and  its  branch 
in  Italy,  founded  by  Philip  V,  second 
grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  (This  line,  by 
compact,  stands,  in  the  order  of  succes- 
sion to  the  throne  of  France,  next  after 
that  of  Orieans.)  L  The  children  of 
Charles  IV,  king  of  Spain  (died  at  Naples, 
Jan.  19, 1819),  and  his  wife,  Maria  Louisa 
of  Parma  (died  at  Rome,  Jan.  2, 1819). 
These  are  as  follows:  1.  Charlotte,  bom 
1775,  queen-dowager  of  Portugal,  whose 
son,  Peter  of  Alcantara,  now  emperor  of 
Brazil,  married  Leopoldine,  second  daugh- 
ter of  Francis  I,  emperor  of  Austria ;  2. 
the  son  of  his  daughter  Maria  Louisa, 
queen-dowager  of  Cltruria  (died  March 
13, 1824),  Charles  Louis,  bom  at  Madrid, 
1799,  duke  of  Lucca  (afterwards  of  Par- 
ma^ who  married  the  second  daughter 
of  Victor  Emanuel,  former  king  of  Sar 
dinia,  and  by  her  had  a  son,  Ferdinand, 
Jan.  14, 1823;  3.  Feidinand  VII  (q.  v.), 
kin^  of  Spain;  4.  Charles,  infant  of 
Spam,  bom  1788,  lives  at  Madrid,  mar- 
ried Maria  Francisca,  third  daughter  of 
the  late  kmg  of  Portugal,  who  has  home 
him  two  sons-^Charles,  botn  Jan.  31, 
1818,  and  Ferdinand,  Oct.  19,  1824 ;  5. 
Isabella,  bom  1789,  second  wife  of  Fran- 
cis I,  king  of  the  SiciMes,  had  five  sons 
and  six  daughters ;  6.  Francis  of  Paula, 
in&nt  of  Spain,  bom  at  Madrid,  1794, 
married,  in  1819,  his  niece,  Louisa,  sec- 
ond daughter  of  Francis  I,  king  of  the 
Two  SicQies,  by  his  second  wife,  IsalieUa j 
he  has  had  two  sons — ^Francis,  duke  of 
Cadiz,  bom  at  Madrid,  May  18, 1822,  and 
Charles,  duke  of  Seville,  born  June  1% 
1824.  11.  Brothera  of  Charies  IV.  1. 
Ferdinand  I,  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
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iq.  T.),  died  Jan.  4,  1825.  His  children 
>y  his  first  wife,  Caroline  of  Austria,  are, 
a.  the  present  king,  Francis  I,  whose 
daughter,  by  his  first  marriage  widi  Clem- 
entina of  Austria,  is  Caroline,  widow  of 
the  duke  of  Berri  and  mother  of  the 
duke  of  Bourdeaux ;  6.  Christina,  wife  of 
Charles  P'elix,  who  became  king  of  Sar- 
dinia in  1821 ;  c.  Araalie,wifeofthe  duke 
of  Orleans,  Louis  Philip,  mother  of  nine 
living  children;  d,  Leopold,  prince  of 
Salerno,  married  Maria  Clementina,  third 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Francis  I.  2. 
Gabriel  Anthony  Francis  Xaver,  infant  of 
Spain,  died  in  1788 ;  his  son  Peter  mar- 
ried Theresa,  eldest  daughter  of  the  king 
of  Portugal,  died  in  1812,  at  Rio  Janeiro, 
leaving  a  son,  Sebastian  Maria,  infant  of 
Spain,  bom  in  1811.  From  the  marriage 
of  the  brother  of  Charles  III,  Louis  Antho- 
ny .Jacob,  with  Theresa  of  Ballabriffa  and 
Drummond,  duchess  of  Chinchon,  daugh- 
ter of  an  Arragonian  captain  of  infantry, 
have  sprung,  don  Louis  Maria  of  Bour- 
don, archbishop  of  Toledo ;  Caroline  Jo- 
sephine Antoine,  wife  of  don  Manuel 
Godoy,  prince  of  peace;  and  Maria  Lou- 
isa of  Bourbon,  who  married,  in  1817,  the 
duke  of  San  Fernando,  grandee  of  Spain. 
— C  The  collateral  branch  of  the  royal 
French  line  of  Bourbon-Orleans,  which, 
by  the  revolution,  lost  the  peera^  of  that 
name,  and  which  derives  its  origin  fix)m 
Philip  I,  brother  of  Louis  XIV,  is  the  fol- 
lowing :  1.  Louis  PhiUp,  duke  of  Bour- 
bon-Orleans, bom  1773  (see  Orleans) ;  2. 
Eugenie  Adelaide  Louise,  mademoiaeUe 
dPOrUans,  sister  of  the  duke  of  Orieans, 
Iwra  1777.— D.  Of  the  line  of  Cond6, 
second  brabch  of  the  house  of  B.,  the 
following  individuals,  of  the  branch  of 
Bourbon  Cond^,  were  living  in  1826 : — 
Louis  Henry  Joseph,  duke  of  B.,  son  of 
Louis  Joseph,  duke  of  B.,  prince  of  Con- 
d6  (see  ContiU),  who  died  m  1818.  (His 
sister  Louise  Adelaide,  princess  of  Cond^, 
bom  in  1757,  lived  in  England,  in  a  con- 
vent at  Norfolk ;  in  1768,  was  abbess  at 
Remiremont ;  entered  a  convent  at  Turin 
in  1795 ;  became,  in  December,  1816,  di- 
rectress of  a  convent  at  Paris,  and  died 
March  10,  1824.)  Charles  Charolois, 
prince  of  Cond^,  had  two  natural  daugh- 
ters, afterwards  legitimated,  one  of  whom, 
Charlotte  Margaret  Elisabeth,  mademoi- 
stUe  de  BouHnnij  married  the  count  of 
L6wendahl,  now  Danish  major-general. 
The  second  branch,  Bouriaon-Conti,  be- 
came extmct  by  the  death  of  Louis  Fran- 
cis Jos^h  of  &.,  prince  of  Conti,  March 
18, 1814.  In  1815,  Louis  XVIII  granted 
his  two  natural  sons,  the  lords  of  Hatton- 


ville  and  Removille,  permission  to  as 
sume  the  name  and  arms  of  Bourbon- 
ContL  The  countess  of  Mont-Cair-Zaino, 
Gabrielle  Louisa,  is  considered  as  the  nat- 
ural daughter  of  prince  Louis  of  Bour- 
bon-ContL  She  was  a  knight  of  the  order 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  belonged  to  the  le- 
gion of  honor,  and  died  at  Paris,  70  years 
of  age,  March  29, 1825:  ^.  She  served  in  a 
regiment  of  dragoons  '  with  honor  for 
some  time.  G6the  has  taken  the  materi- 
als for  his  Eugenia,  the  Natural  Daugliter, 
fix)m  the  biography  of  this  lady,  published 
in  1798.  (See  nistoire  du  Bovrhonnens  et 
des  Bourbons,  by  Coifiier  Demoret,  mem- 
ber of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  Paris, 
1818,  2  vols.;  and  Achaintre's  Hxstovri 
chronologique  et  gindalogique  de  la  Maiaon 
rovale  &  Bovrhon,  Paris,  1824,  2  vols. J 
The  Memoires  rdatifs  a  la  FamiUe  rovcde 
de  France  pendant  la  Revolviion,  publiis 
d^apriis  le  Journal,  ^c.  de  la  Princesse  dt 
LambaUe  (Paris,  185^,  2  vols.),  is,  through* 
out,  a  miserable  work. 

Bourbon,  Charles,  duke  of,  or  consta- 
ble of  Bourbon,  son  of  Gilbert,  count  of 
Montpensier,  and  Clara  of  Gonzaga,  viras 
bom  m  1489 ;  received  from  Francis  1,  in 
the  26th  year  of  his  age,  the  sword  of 
constable.  By  the  coomess  with  which 
he  faced  death  in  posts  of  the  greatest 
hazard,  he  excited  the  admiration  of  his 
fellow-soldiers.  When  viceroy  of  Milan, 
he  won  aU  hearts  by  his  frankness  and 
affability.  His  fame  was  not  yet  tarnish- 
ed, when  the  injustice  of  his  long  depriv- 
ed him  of  his  offices,  banished  him  tirom 
France,  and  brought  the  family  of  Bour- 
bon into  disgrace,  in  which  state  it  con- 
tinued until  the  conclusion  of  the  reign 
of  Heniy  III.  Some  historians  declare, 
that  the  duchess  of  AngouMme,  mother 
of  Francis  I,  had  fallen  in  love  with  the 
young  constable,  and  could  not  endure 
the  contempt  with  which  he  treated  her 
passion :  others  relate,  that,  influenced  by 
avaricious  motives,  she  laid  claim  to  the 
estates  of  Charles  of  B.,  and  obtained 
possession  of  them  by  a  judicial  process. 
Whatever  may  be  the  true  cause  of  her 
conduct,  it  is  certain  that  she  strove  to 
invalidate  a  formal  donation  of  Louis  XII. 
The  constable,  enraged  at  seeing  himself 
deprived  of  his  estates  by  the  mother  of 
the  kinff  whom  he  had  served  with  so 
much  fidelity  and  zeal,  Dstened  to  the 
proposals  made  him  by  Charies  V  and 
the  king  of  England.  He  experienced 
the  usual  fate  of  deserters :  he  was  well 
received  while  his  services  were  needed, 
but  narrowly  watched  to  secure  his  fidel- 
ity.   E^xposed  as  he  was  to  the  contempt 
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of  the  SpAiu^  nobility,  and  the  jealousy 
of  the  generals  of  Charles  V,  nothine  re- 
mained to  him  but  his  courage  and  re- 
pentance. His  ability,  however,  induced 
the  emperor  to  bestow  upon  him  the 
command  of  an  army,  and  to  treat  him 
with  honor.  He  was  already  beyond  the 
confines  of  France,  when  Francis  I  sent  to 
demand  the  sword  which  he  bore  as  con- 
stable, and  the  badge  of  his  order.  His 
answer  displays  the  anguish  of  his  heart — 
"  The  king  took  from  me  my  sword  at 
Valenciennes,  when  he  gave  to  d'Alengon 
the  command  of  the  vanguard,  which  be- 
longed to  me :  the  badge'  of  my  order  I 
left  under  my  pillow  at  Chantelles."  His 
flight  was  a  misfortune  to  France ;  the 
expedition  of  Francis  into  Italy  was  ar- 
retted. Having  been  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  imperial  troops,  he  made 
an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  Marseilles,  but 
contributed  greatly  to  the  victory  of  Pavia. 
When  Francis  was  carried  a  prisoner  to 
Madrid,  he  went  there  in  person,  that  he 
might  not  be  fbi^otten  in  the  treaties  be- 
tween the  two  monarchs ;  but  Charles  V 
delayed  concluding  them,  and  B.  discov- 
ered that  he  could  not  trust  the  emperor, 
who  had  even  promised  him  his  sister  in 
marriage.  Compelled  to  smother  his  re- 
sentment, he  returned  to  Milan,  maintain- 
ed possession  of  Italy  by  the  terror  of  his 
arms,  and  obtained  so  much  authority  as 
to  become  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the 
emperor,  who,  in  order  to  weaken  him, 
refused  to  grant  him  the  necessary  sup- 
plies. In  order  to  prevent  the  disperaion 
of  his  army,  he  led  the  soldiers  to  the 
siege  of  Rome,  the  plunder  of  which  city 
he  promised  them.  He  was  the  firat  to 
mount  the  breach,  and  was  killed.  May  6, 
1527,  by  a  ball,  shot,  it  is  said,  by  Benve- 
nuto  CellinL  He  died  excommunicated, 
without  issue,  in  the  38th  year  of  his  age. 
His  body  being  conveyed  to  Gaeta,  his 
soldiera  erected  over  it  a  splendid  monu- 
ment, which  was  afterwards  destroyed. 

BocRBON,  Louis,  cardinal  anA  arch- 
iHshop  of  Toledo ;  bom  1777 ;  son  of  the 
in&nt  Louis,  brother  of  king  Charles  III 
of  Spain,  and  the  duchess  of  Chinchon. 
The  marriage  was  concluded  with  the 
royal  assent  -  nevertheless,  it  was  doubt- 
ea,  after  the  death  of  Charies  III,  wheth 
erthe  prince  would  be  lawful  heir  to  the 
throne,  if  a  male  descendant  of  the  old 
line  should  be  wanting.  He  therefore 
entered  the  chtirch,  and  a  cardinal's  hat 
was  given  to  him  in  1800.  After  the  im- 
prisonment of  Ferdinand  YD  at  Valenpay, 
be  joined  the  party  of  the  cortes,  and  be- 
came very  influentiaL    He  ofiered,   in 


1814,  the  constitution  of  the  cortes  to 
Ferdinand  VII  for  his  sisnature ;  and,  the 
king  having  altered  his  determination,  B. 
lost  his  fiivor,  and  was  deprived  of  the 
archbishopric  of  Seville.  Aiter  the  events 
which  took  place  on  the  insurrection  of 
the  army  at  the  island  of  Leon,  he  engag- 
ed in  the  revolution,  and  was  president 
of  the  provisional  junta  before  which  the 
kinff  swore,  at  Madrid,  March  9,  1820,  to 
abide  by  the  constitution  of  the  cortes  of 
1812.    He  died  March  19, 1823. 

Bourbon,  Isle  of;  situated  in  the  In- 
dian ocean,  about  400  miles  east  of  Mad- 
agascar; lat.  20°  51'  S.;  Ion.  55<»20'E. 
It  is  48  miles  long  and  36  broad.  It  was 
discovered  by  Mascarenhas,  a  Portuguese, 
in  1545,  who  called  it  by  his  own  name. 
The  French  took  possession  of  it  in  1649, 
and  gave  it  the  name  of  B.  At  different 
periods  of  the  revolution,  it  was  called 
Mhmion  and  Bonaparte.  It  was  captur- 
ed by  the  English  in  1810,  and  restored 
to  France  in  1815.  The  population  con- 
sists of  17,000  whites,  6,000  free  Negroes, 
and  60,000  slaves.  Its  commerce  is  im- 
peded b  V  the  want  of  good  harbors.  The 
principal  articles  of  export  are  coftee, 
sugar,  rice,  tobacco,  spices,  indigo,  pepper, 
maize,  &c.  The  coffee  was  brought 
from  Mocha,  and  is  of  an  excellent  quali- 
ty. The  capital  is  St  Denis,  a  pretty 
town,  with  at)out  8000  inhabitants.  The 
heat  is  excessive  firom  November  to  April ; 
the  evenings,  however,  are  refreshed  by 
the  sea-breezes,  and  the  mominffs  by  the 
land-breezes.  The  island  is  of  volcanic 
origin,  and  seems  to  be  composed  of  two 
enormous  volcanic  moimtains,  in  one  of 
which  the  fire  is  extinct :  the  other  is  still 
in  activity.  The  loftiest  summit,  2e  PUon 
de  JSTeigey  or  the  Snowy  Spike,  is  about 
10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

BouRBONNAis  ;  a  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Old  France,  with  the  tiuc,  first 
of  a  county,  and  afterwards  of  a  duchy, 
lying  between  the  Nivemais,  Berry  and 
Burffundv.  It  now  forms  the  department 
of  the  AUier.  It  derived  its  name  from 
the  small  town  of  Bourbon  TArchambaud, 
fit)m  which  the  reigning  family  of  France 
and  the  dukes  pf  Bourbon  also  received 
their  title.    (See  Bourbon,) 

BouRDALouE,  Louis,  the  refoinier  of 
the  pulpit,  and  founder  of  genuine  pulpit 
eloquence  in  France,  was  bom  at  Pur- 
ges, in  1632,  and  was  16  years  old  when 
he  entered  the  society  of  Jesuits.  His  in- 
stnlCterssuccesEnvely  intrusted  to  him  the 
chairs  of  polite  letters,  rhetoric,  philoso- 
phy and  moral  theology.  In  1669,  he 
entered  the  pulpit,  and  extended  his  reu- 
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utatiaii  by  attackiDg,  with  a  poweiM  and 
religious  eloquence,  free  ffxim  the  bad 
taste  of  the  ase,  the  passioDs,  vices  and 
errors  of  mai&iiML  The  dignity  of  his 
deliveiy  and  the  fire  of  his  language  made 
him  distinguidied  amidst  the  victories  of 
Turenne  and  the  feasts  of  VersailleSy 
among  the  master-spirits  of  the  arts  and 
of  literature,  in  the  time  of  Comeille  and 
Racine.  Louis  XIV  invited  him,  at  the 
time  of  Advent,  in  1670,  to  preach  before 
the  court,  and  B.  acquitted  himself  with 
so  much  success,  that  he  afterwards  re- 
ceived invitations  at  10  different  times. 
After  the  repeal  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
he  was  sent  to  Languedoc,  in  order  to  ex- 
plain to  the  Protestants  the  doctrines  of 
the  Catholic  faith,  and  he  succeeded  in 
this  difficult  business  in  reconciling  the 
dignity  of  his  office  with  the  rights  of 
mankind.  In  his  latter  days,  lie  re- 
nounced the  pulpit,  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  care  of  hospitals,  prisons  and  re- 
ligious institutions.  He  well  knew  how 
to  accommodate  his  manner  to  the  ca- 
pacity of  those  to  whom  he  gave  instruc- 
tion, advice  or  consolation.  With  the 
simple,  he  was  simple ;  with  the  learned, 
he  was  a  scholar ;  with  free-thinkers,  he 
was  a  logician ;  and  came  off  successful 
in  all  those  contests  in  which  the  love  of 
his  neighbor,  religious  zeal,  and  the  duties 
of  his  office,  involved  him.  Beloved  alike 
by  all,  he  exercised  authority  Over  the 
minds  of  all ;  and  no  consideration  could 
make  him  ffive  up  his  openness  and  in- 
te^ity  of  character.  He  died  in  1704. 
His  sermons  have  been  translated  into 
several  languages. 

BouRDEACX  (Ion.  0°  34'  W.;  lat  44° 
5(y  W  NA  in  the  Boidelais  district  of  the 
ancient  Guyenne  or  Aquitania,  the  me- 
tropohs  of  trade  and  chief  city  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Gironde,  and  the  head  of 
an  ammdigsemefU  containing  13  cantons, 
1632  square  miles,  and  223,863  inhabit- 
ants, lies  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Garonne, 
and  is  connected  with  the  opposite  side 
bv  the  new  bridge  erected  Dy  Louis 
XVIII,  700  feet  long,  and  supported  by 
17  arches,  16  leagues  fix>m  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  It  numbeis  7800  houses  and 
100,000  inhabitants.  It  is  an  antique  and 
gloomy  city,  having  19  ^tes,  12  of  which 
lead  to  the  river,  and  /  to  the  adjacent 
countrv ;  also  2  suburbs  (Les  Chartrons 
and  Bl  Severm),  splendid  public  places, 
dehghtfol  promenades,  46  Catholic 
churches  and  1  Protestant  Among  the 
buildings  deserving  of  mention  are  the 
eathedrals,  the  council-house  of  Lam- 
briere  (in  which  the  ancient  dukes  of 


Guyenne  rended,  and  the  parliament  af 
terwards  held  its  sessions),  the  exchange, 
the  h6Ul  desfmneSfihe  theatre,  the  Vaux* 
hall,  the  palace  built  by  Bonaparte  in 
1810,  and  a  newly  invented  mill,  with  24 
sets  of  stones,  put  in  motion  wholly  by 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide.  B.  is  en- 
circled by  walls  and  strong  towers.  The 
small  fortifications  of  Haa  and  Sl  Louis, 
or  St.  Croix,  and  the  stronger  works  of 
the  chateau  Trompette,  protect  the  hartxnr, 
which  is  entered  mthout  difficulty  by  the 
largest  merchant-vessels  during  the  flow 
of  the  tide,  which  sometimes  rises  to  the 
height  of  12  feet ;  but  it  has  been  unfortu- 
nately injured  by  the  accumulation  of 
sand.  B.  has  more  thi^  900  merchant- 
ships.  It  exports,  on  an  average,  100,000 
hogsheads  of  wine,  and  20,000  of  French 
brandy.  Other  articles  of  export  are  vine- 
1^,  dried  fruits,  ham,  firewood,  turpen- 
tine, glass  bottles,  cork,  honey,  &c. 
Among  tlie  articles  of  import  are  colonial 
wares,  British  tin,  lead,  copper  and  coal, 
dye-8tuf&,  timber,  pitch,  hemp,  leather, 
herrings,  salted  meat,  cheese,  &c.  B.  has 
the  greatest  share  of  any  city  in  France^ 
except  Nantes,  in  the  French  and  Ameri- 
can trade.  It  contains  a  bank,  an  insur- 
ance company,  &c.  Its  ftiirs,  in  March 
and  Octooer,  are  of  the  utmost  unport- 
ance  to  all  the  west  of  France.  Ita 
merchants  carry  on  the  whale  and  cod 
fisheries  through  the  harbors  of  Bay onne, 
St  Jean  de  Luce,  and  St.  Mak).  B.  is 
the  seat  of  an  archlnahop,  a  Protestant 
consistory,  a  prefect,  and  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  11th  division  of 
the  militia.  It  has  a  royal  court  of  jus- 
tice, a  chamber  of  commerce,  a  commer- 
cial court,  a  university  (established  in 
1441),  an  academy  of  sciences  (instituted 
ijl  1712,  which  has  a  library  of  mora 
than  55,000  volumes],  an  academy  of  fine 
arts  (founded  in  1670,  and  renewed  in 
1768),  a  museum,  a  lyceum,  a  Linnaean 
society,  an  institution  for  the  education 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  a  school  of  trade 
and  navigation,  &c.  The  most  important 
manufactories  are  14  sugar-houses,  several 
glass-houses,  potteries,  manufactories  of 
woollen  and  lace.  B.  is  the  Burdigala  of 
the  Romans.  In  the  5th  century,  it  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  Goths,  and  at 
kngth  pillaged  and  burnt  by  the  No^ 
mans.  By  the  marriage  of  Eleonora^ 
daughter  of  WiUiam  X,  the  last  duke  of 
Guyenne,  to  Louis  VII,  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  France.  But,  in  1152,  the  prin- 
cess was  repudiated  by  her  husband,  and 
afterwards  united  in  marriage  with  the 
duke  of  Normandy,  who  ascended  the 
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thioiie  of  Kigkad,  a&d  trmsfetrod  B.  to 
that  ciown.  After  the  battle  of  PoictierB^ 
Edward,  the  black  prince,  carried  JohD, 
kii^l  of  France,  prisoner  to  B^  where  he 
resided  11  years.  Under  Charles  VII,  in 
1451,  k  was  restored  asain  to  France. 
In  1548,  the  citizens  rebeUed  on  account 
of  a  tax  on  salt,  and  the  governor  De  Mo- 
rents  was  put  to  death,  for  which  the 
constable  of  Montmorency  inflicted  se- 
vere puniahment  on  the  city.  During 
the  revolutioQ,  it  was  devastated  as  the 
rendezvous  of  the  Girondists,  by  the  ter- 
rorists, almost  as  completely  as  Lyons  and 
Maneilles.  The  oppressiveness  of  the 
oontinemal  system  to  the  trade  of  B.  made 
the  inhabitantB  disaffected  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Napoleon,  so  that  they  were  the 
fiist  to  declare  for  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
March  Idtb,  1814  The  Roman  poet 
Ausonius  was  a  native  of  B.  Montaigne 
and  Montesquieu  were  bom  in  the  nei^h- 
boriflg  ooumrv,  and  the  latter  lies  buned 
there  in  the  church  of  St.  Bernard.  (For 
tlie  wines  of  Bourdeaux,  see  Borddau.) 

BouanoN,  Sebastian;  a  celebrated 
French  painter,  bom  at  Montpellier,  in 
1616L  0ein^  poor  and  without  occupa- 
tion, he  en&ted  as  a  soldier.  After  re- 
ceiving his  dismission,  he  visited  Italv, 
aood  suidied  under  Saechi  and  Claude 
L<»Tajne.  In  1653,  he  was  driven  from 
'  the  French  kingdom  by  the  religious 
trcHiblesL  He  anerwards  became  distin- 
guished in  his  own  country  by  manv 
great  woiks,  among  which  are  the  fbl- 
towing :— the  £kad  Christy  the  AduUer- 
ets,  &e  Oltf  KMg9  ^  Burgundy  in  tht 
SmaMumat  at  Jax.  Ho  had  no  pecu- 
liar manner,  but  he  imitated  others.  He 
wasagood  engraver  on  copper.  He  died 
in  1671,  while  engaged  in  painting  the 
ceiling  of  the  Tuileiies. 

BouBAKS  ;  a  city  of  France,  ibrmeriy 
^  capital  of  the  province  of  Bern,  now 
i:^  the  department  of  the  Cher,  with  a 
population  of  16,350  inhabitants.  The 
cathedral  is  one  of  the  finest  Gothic 
simctures  in  France.  The  pragmatic 
ssnction  (q.  v.)  was  publi^ed  at  B.  by 
Charles  VIL  Louis  Xl  was  bom  there, 
and  founded  its  university  in  1465.  It 
now  eootains  one  of  the  do  academies  of 
the  anivorflity  of  France.  There  are  some 
mmufactures  of  silk,  woollen  stufls,  cot- 
tans  and  stockings  in  the  city  and  its 
ueigbborfaood,  which  are  disposed  of  at 
its  annual  ftin.  The  inhabifiants  are 
principally  supported  by  the  nobili^  and 
ttudeiits  who  reside  in  the  town.  It  was 
anciently  called  Atim^cum,  and  afterwards 
Bifvngatt  and  waa  one  of  the  Booei  an- 


eient  and  best  fortified  tddes  of  GaaL  It 
lies  155  miles  8.  of  Paris;  ]at4r  S'N.S 
Ion.  2°  23^  E. 
BovRGOomt.  (See  Burgundy.) 
BouRioNON,  Antoinette;  a  celebrated 
religious  ftnatic,  bora  in  1616,  at  Lille,, 
daughter  of  a  merchant  At  her  birth, 
she  was  so  deformed,  that  a  consultation 
was  held  whether  it  would  not  be  proper 
to  destroy  her  as  a  monster.  She  made 
herself  fiunous  by  her  resdess  manner  of 
life,  her  wanderings  through  France,  Ger- 
many and  Denmark,  and  by  her  fimati- 
cism.  A  collecti<m  of  her  authentic 
works,  in  which  she  displays  an  animated 
ekN)|ience,  was  published  at  Amsteniam, 
in  1686,  in  21  volumes. 

BouasAiTLT,  Echne,  was  bom  in  1638, 
at  Muci-P^v^que,  in  die  province  of  Bur- 
gundy, grew  up  without  education,  and 
went,  in  1651,  to  Paris,  without  under- 
standing any  thing  but  hisoMm  provin- 
cial patois.  Here  ne  learned  to  speak 
and  write  French,  and  improved  so  fast, 
that  the  composition  of  a  book  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  dau|4iin  was  committed 
to  him.  This  work,  La  VMUtbk  ittude 
des  Souoennna,  pleased  the  king  so  much, 
that  he  appointed  B.  assistant  instructer 
of  his  sou.  B.  decfined  the  office,  and 
also  refused  to  ofifer  himself  as  a  candi- 
date for  admission  into  the  academy,  on 
account  of  his  ignorance  of  Latin.  In  his 
youth,  he  undertook  a  poetical  gazette, 
with  which  the  king  and  court  were  so 
much  pleieed,  that  an  annuitv  of  2000 
livres  was 'granted  him.  But,  happening 
to  sathize,  in  this  work,  a  ludicrous  adven- 
ture, which  had  be&Ilen  a  Capuchin,  the 
confessor  of  the  cpieen  caused  the  journal 
to  be  sumxvBsed,  and  B.  himself  escaped 
the  Bastite  only  by  the  influence  of  the 
prince  of  Cond^.  Another  journal  of  his 
was  suppressed  soon  after,  on  account  of 
a  satiricsd  couplet  on  king  William,  widi 
whom  the  French  court  then  wished  to 
negotiate.  He  was  more  fortunate  in  his 
writings  for  the  stage,  and  many  of  his 
pieces  met  with  pennanent  success: 
among  others,  j6«t^  h  la  VtUcj  and 
igape  h  la  Ctmr^  which  still  continue  on 
the  stage.  His  two  tragedies  Marie  iSfhi^ 
arianaOermafwcttf  are  forgotten.  B.had 
the  misfortune  to  quanel  witii  Moli^re 
and  Bc^eau.  He  wrote  a  severe  critH 
cism  on  the  EcoU  dee  IVmnies,  under  Htm 
titie  of  Le  Portrait  At  Pantre.  Moliera 
ehastised  him  in  his  Jmpramptu  dit  Ker- ' 
MoiBes.  To  revenue  himself  on  Bmleau, 
who  had  ridiculed  him  in  his  satires,  h«r 
wrote  a  comedy  called  Sabfre  de»  Sktfym ; 
but  Boileau  pveventied  its  pedbrmancHJ 
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B.  afterwards  took  a  noble  revenge.  He 
heard  that  Boileau  was  at  the  baths  of 
Bourbonne  entirely  destitute :  he  hasten- 
ed to  him,  and  compelled  him  to  accept  a 
loan  of  200  louk  d'ors.  Touched  by  this 
generous  conduct,  Boileau  struck  his 
name  from  his  satires.  B.  died  at  Mont- 
luGon,  in  1701. 

BousTROPHEDON ;  a  kind  of  writing 
which  is  found  on  Greek  coins  and  in  in- 
scriptions of  the  remotest  antiquity.  The 
hues  do  not  run  in  a  uniform  direction 
from  the  left  to  the  riffht,  or  from  the 
right  to  the  left ;  but  the  first  begins  at 
the  left,  and  terminates  at  the  ri^ht ;  the 
second  runs  in  an  opposite  durection, 
frx>m  the  right  to  the  left;  the  third, 
again,  fit>m  Uie  left,  and  so  on  alternately. 
It  is  called  houstrophedtm  (that  is,  ittrmng 
back  like  oxen)  because  the  lines  written 
in  this  way  succeed  each  other  like  ftjr- 
rows  in  a  ploughed  field.  The  laws  of 
Solon  were  cut  in  tables  in  this  manner. 

BouTERWEK,  Frederic,  professor  of 
moral  philosophy  at  G^ttin^n,  a  man  of 
much  merit  as  an  academical  instructer 
and  a  writer  on  literature,  was  bom  April 
15, 1766,  at  Oker,  a  village  not  ftu:  mm 
Goslar,  in  North  Germany.  After  apply- 
ing himself  to  many  departments  of  learn- 
ing, junsprudence,  poetiy,  &c.,  he  at  last 
became  entirely  devoted  to  philosophy 
and  literary  history.  He  was  at  first  a 
follower  of  Kant,  but  finally  attached 
himself  to  JacobL  His  Mee  etner  .^o- 
dSdik  was  the  inunediate  fiuit  of  his  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  thephilosophiGal 
views  of  Fr.  H.  JacobL  Tliis  wont  was 
published  in  two  volumes,  1799.  It  was 
afterwards  completed  by  the  Manual  of 
Philosophical  Knowledge  (two  volumes, 
1813;  id  edition,  1820),  and  by  the  Re- 
li^on  of  Reason  (G^ttingen,  1824J.  In 
this  work,  as  well  as  in  ms  Astketiky  two 
vols.,  1806  and  1624,  he  had  to  contend 
with  many  powerful  antagonists.  B  has 
gained  a  permanent  reputation  by  his 
History  of  Modem  Poetry  and  Elo- 
quence, published  1801 — 1821,  a  vroik 
which,  though  unequal  in  some  respects, 
and  in  parts,  especially  in  the  first  volume, 
partial  and  superficial,  is  an  excellent  col- 
loction  of  notices  and  original  observa- 
tions, and  may  be  considered  one  of  the 
liest  works  of  the  kind  in  German  litera- 
ture. Among  his  minor  productions,  a 
selection  of  which  he  pubiiriied  in  1818, 
are  many  essays,  ^hich  are  superior  to 
the  best  of  his  kuger  speculative  Mrorks; 
for  instance,  the  introduction  to  the  His- 
toiy,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  his 
litmiy   iabars  until  that   period,  with 


great  candor,  and  with  almost  excenive 
severity  against  himself  B.  died  in  1828. 
His  history  of  Spanish  literature  has 
been  translated  into  Spanish,  French  and 
English. 

Bouts  Riin&s  (Frmeh) ;  words  or  syl- 
lables which  rhyme,  arrai^^ged  in  a  partic- 
ular order,  and  given  to  a  poet  with  a 
subject,  on  which  he  must  write  Yersea 
enchng  in  the  same  rhymes,  disposed  in 
the  same  order.  M^a^  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  ongin  of  this  ridic- 
ulous conceit,  which  may  be  classed  with 
the  eggs  and  axes,  the  echoes,  acrosticsi 
and  other  equally  ingenious  devices  of 
learned  triflers.  **  Dmot  (a  poet  of  the 
17th  century)  was  one  day  complaining, 
in  a  large  company,  that  900  sonnets  hiul 
been  stolen  fit>m  him.  One  of  the  com- 
pany expressing  his  astonishment  at  the 
number,  *  Oh,'  said  he,  'they  are  blank  son- 
nets, or  ihymes  (bouts  rimis)  of  all  the 
sonnets  I  may  have  occasion  to  write.' 
This  ludicrous  statement  produced  such 
an  eSk  t,  that  it  became  a  fiisliionable 
amusement  to  compose  blank  sonnets, 
and,  in  1648,  a  4to.  volume  ofbouU  tinUs 
was  published."  Sanazin's  Dvlot  Vmn" 
cuyou  la  DifaHe  des  BotUs  RinUs,  is  an 
amusing  penbrmance. 

Bow ;  the  name  of  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  universal  weapons  of  ofifence. 
It  is  made  of  steel,  wood,  horn  or  other  * 
elastic  substance,  which,  after  being  bent 
by  means  of  a  string  fiistened  to  its  two 
ends,  in  returning  to  its  natural  state, 
throws  out  an  arrow  with  ffreat  force. 
The  figure  of  the  bow  is  neanv  the  same 
in  all  countries,  having  generally  two  in- 
flexions, between  which,  in  die  place 
where  the  arrow  is  fixed,  is  a  right  line. 
The  Grecian  bow  was  nearly  in  the  form 
of  the  letter  2 :  in  drawing  it,  the  hand 
was  brought  back  to  the  right  breast,  and 
not  to  the  ear.  The  Scythian  bow  was 
distinguished  for  its  remarkable  curva- 
ture, which  was  nearly  semicircular; 
that  of  the  modem  Tartars  is  similar  to 
it  The  materials  of  bows  have  been  dif- 
ferent in  different  countries.  The  Per- 
sians and  Indians  made  them  of  reeds. 
The  Lycian  bows  were  made  of  the 
cornel-tree ;  those  of  the  Ethiopians,  of 
the  pahn-tree.  That  of  Pandarus  (II.  iv, 
104)  was  made  firom  the  horn  of  a  moun- 
tain goat,  16  palms  in  length :  tlie  suing 
was  an  ox-hide  thong.  The  horn  of  the 
antelope  is  still  used  for  the  same  purpose 
in  the  East.  The  long-bow  was  the  favor- 
ite national  weapon  in  England.  The 
battles  of  Cressv  (1346),  Poictiers  (1356) 
and  Agincourt  (1415)  were  won  by  this 
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weapon.  It  was  made  of  yew,  ash,  &c., 
of  the  heiffht  of  the  archer.  The  arrow 
heing  usually  half  the  length  of  the  bow, 
the  doth-^ytnrd  was  only  employed  by  a 
inan  six  feet  high,  llie  arbalist,  or 
cross-bow,  was  a  popular  weapon  with 
the  Italians,  and  was  introduced  into 
England  in  the  13th  century.  The  ar- 
rows-shot fiom  it  were  called  qmrrda. 
The  hoUt  was  used  with  both  lunds  of 
bows.  Of  the  power  of  the  bow,  and  the 
distance  to  which  it  will  carry,  some  re- 
markable anecdotes  are  related.  Xeno- 
phon  mentions  an  Arcadian  whose  head 
was  shot  through  by  aCarduchian  archer. 
Stuart  (Mu  JbiL  i.)  mentions  a  random 
shot  of  a  Turk,  which  he  found  to  be  584 
yards ;  and  Mr.  Strutt  saw  the  Turkish 
ambafflador  shoot  480  yards  in  the  arch- 
ery ground  near  Bedlbrd  square.  Lord 
Bacon  speaks  of  a  Turkish  bow  which 
has  been  known  to  pierce  a  steel  target, 
or  a  piece  of  brass,  two  inches  thick.  In 
the  journal  of  king  Edward  VI,  it  is  men- 
tioned, that  100  archers  of  the  king's 
guard  shot  at  an  inch  board,  and  that 
some  of  the  arrows  passed  through  this 
and  into  another  board  behind  it,  although 
the  wood  was  extremely  solid  and  firm. 
It  has  been  the  custom  of  many  savage 
nations  to  poison  their  arrows.  This 
practice  is  mentioned  by  Homer  and  the 
ancient  historians;  and  we  have  many 
similar  accounts  of  modem  travellers  and 
navigators  from  ahnost  every  part  of  the 
world.  Some  of  these  stories  are  of 
doubtful  authority,  but  others  are  well 
authenticated.  Some  poison,  obtained  by 
Condamine  fix>m  South  American  sav- 
ages, produced  instantaneous  death  in  an- 
imals inoculated  with  it.  The  poisoned 
arrows  used  in  Guiana  are  not  shot  from  a 
bow,  but  blown  through  a  tube.  They 
are  made  of  the  hard  substance  of  the 
cokarito-tree,  and  are  about  a  foot  long, 
and  of  the  size  of  a  knitting-needle.  One 
end  is  sharply  pointed,  and  dipped  in  the 
poison  of  wooraia :  the  other  is  adjusted 
to  the  cavity  of  the  reed,  from  which  it  is 
to  be  blown,  by  a  roll  of  cotton.  The 
reed  is  several  feet  in  length.  A  single 
breath  carries  the  arrow  S&  or  40  yaim 
(See  Bancroft's  History  of  Guiana,) 

Bow,  in  music,  is  the  name  of  that  well 
known  implement  by  the  means  of  which 
Che  tone  is  pxMluced  from  viols,  violins 
and  other  instruments  of  that  kind.  It  is 
made  of  a  thin  staff  of  elastic  wood,  taper- 
ing dightly  till  it  reaches  the  lower  end, 
to  which  the  hairs  (about  80  or  100  horae- 
bairs)  are  fastened,  and  with  which  the 
bow  IS  strung.    At  the  upper  end  is  an 
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ornamented  piece  of  wood  or  ivoiy,  call- 
ed the  nut,  and  &stened  with  a  screw, 
which  serves  to  rerulate  the  tension  of 
the  hairs.  It  is  evident  that  the  size  and 
construction  of  the  bow  must  correspond 
with  the  size  of  the  species  of  vioUinstru- 
ments  from  which  the  tone  is  to  be  pro- 
duced. 

Bow  Instrum£nts  are  all  the  instru- 
ments strung  with  cat-gut  or  goat-gut, 
from  which  the  tones  are  produced  by 
means  of  the  bow.  The  most  usual  are 
the  double  bass  (violano  or  contrabasBo) ; 
the  small  bass,  or  viohnceUo ;  the  tenor 

i viola  di  &raccto| ;  and  the  violin  proper 
vioJttio,  from  vwUm).  In  reference  to 
their  construction,  the  several  parts  are 
alike :  the  difference  is  in  the  size.  (See 
Violin  and  quarteU.) 

BowDicH,  Thomas  Edward;  an  in- 
genious and  enterprising  man ;  one  of  the 
victims  of  the  attempts  to  explore  the  in- 
terior of  the  African  continent.  He  was 
bom  at  Bristol,  in  June,  1793,  and  was 
sent  to  Oxford,  but  was  never  regularly 
matriculated.  At  an  early  age,  he  mam- 
ed,  and  enga^d  in  trade  at  Bristol.  Find- 
ing the  details  of  business  irlcsome,  he 
obtained  the  appointment  of  writer  in  the 
service  of  the  African  company.  In  1816, 
he  arrived  at  Cape  Coast  Castle.  It  being 
thought  desirable  to  send  an  embassy  to 
the  Negro  king  of  Ashantee,  B.  was  cho- 
sen to  conduct  it ;  and  he  executed  with 
success  the  duties  of  his  situation.  After 
remaining  two  years  in  Africa,  he  return- 
ed home,  and  soon  afler  published  his 
Mission  to  Ashantee,  with  a  Statistical 
Account  of  that  Kingdom,  and  Greograph- 
ical  Notices  of  other  Parts  of  the  Interior 
of  Africa  (1819, 4to.)  Having  offended 
the  company  in  whose  service  he  had 
been  engaged,  and  having  therefore  no 
prospect  of  further  employment,  yet 
wishing  ardently  to  return  to  Africa  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting  its  hitherto  unex- 
plored regions,  B.  resolved  to  make  the 
attempt  with  such  assistance  as  he  could 
obtain  from  private  individuals.  He, 
however,  previously  went  to  Paris,  to 
improve  his  acquaintance  vnth  physical 
and  mathematical  science.  His  reception 
from  the  French  literati  vras  extremely 
flattering.  A  public  eulogium  was  pro- 
nounced on  him  at  a  meeting  of  the  in- 
stitute, and  an  advantageous  appointment 
was  offered  him  by  the  Frencn  govern- 
ment To  obtain  funds  for  the  prosecu 
tion  of  his  favorite  project,  B.  also  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  Mollier's  Travels  to 
the  Sources  of  the  Senegal  and  Gambia, 
and  other  works ;  by  &e  sale  of  which 
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ha  WBB  enabled,  with  a  little  aaristanee 
fh>m  other  persona,  to  make  {Mepaiationa 
for  his  second  African  expedition.  He 
sailed  firom  Havre  in  August,  1822,  and 
arrived  in  safety  in  the  river  CSambia.  A 
disease,  occasioned  by  fetigue  and  anxie- 

5^  of  mind,  here  put  an  end  to  his  life, 
an.  10, 1824.  B.  is  said  to  have  been  a 
profound  classic  and  linguist,  an  excellent 
mathematician,  well  versied  in  most  of  the 
physical  sciences,  in  ancient  and  modem 
history,  and  in  polite  literature.  He  was 
a  member  of  several  literary  societies  in 
England  and  abroad. 

BowDOiir,  James,  a  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, bom,  in  the  year  1727,  at  Boston, 
was  the  son  of  an  eminent  merchant.  He 
was  graduated,  in  1745,  at  Cambridge 
(N.  E.^.  In  1753,  he  was  elected  a  repre- 
sentative to  the  general  court,  and,  in 
1756,  became  a  member  of  the  counciL 
In  tins  situation  he  continued  until  1769, 
when  he  was  negatived  by  governor  Ber- 
nard, on  account  of  his  decided  whig 
principles,  but  afterwards  accepted  by 
Hutchinson,  because  he  thought  his  in- 
fluence more  prejudicial  <*  in  the  house  of 
representatives  than  at  the  counc  1  board." 
In  consequence  of  his  being  a  member  of 
the  committee  who  prepared  the  answer 
to  the  governor's  speeches,  which  assert- 
ed the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  tax  the 
colonies,  he  vras  negatived  by  eovemor 
Gage,  in  the  year  1774  In  tne  same 
year,  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  first 
congress,  which  was  to  meet  at  Philadel- 
phia, but  was  prevented  fiom  attending 
by  the  state  of  his  health.  His  place  was 
afterwards  filled  by  Mr.  Hancock.  In 
1775,  he  was  moderator  of  the  meeting 
in  which  the  inhabitants  consented  to 
deliver  up  their  arms  to  general  Gage,  on 
condition  of  receiving  permission  to  de- 
part from  the  city  uimiolested,  which 
agreement,  however,  was  violated  by  the 
British  commanders.  Shortly  after,  he 
was  appointed  chief  of  the  Massachusetts 
council,  and,  in  1778,  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  convention  which  form^  the 
constitution  of  that  state.  In  1765,  he 
was  appointed  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  had  the  good  fortune  to  crush, 
without  a  single  execution,  an  insurrec- 
tionary movement  against  the  govern- 
ment Governor  B.  was  a  menmer  of 
the  convention  of  Massachusetts  assem- 
bled to  deliberate  on  the  adoption  of  the 
•  onstitution  of  the  U.  States,  and  exerted 
himself  in  its  &vor.  He  was  ever  an  ar^ 
dent  lover  of  learning  and  science,  and  a 
lienefactor  to  others  of  the  same  character. 
The  university  of  Edinburgh  honored 


him  with  the  degfee  of  doctor  ef  Iswi, 
and  the  royal  societies  of  DuMm  and 
London,  vrith  several  other  foreign  socie- 
ties, admitted  him  among  their  members. 
He  was  the  first  president  of  the  academy 
of  arts  and  sciences,  which  was  establish- 
ed, in  1780,  at  Boston,  in  a  great  measure 
throu^  his  influence  and  exMtions^  and 
to  which  he  contributed  several  papers, 
printed  in  the  first  volume  of  their  Trans 
actions.  His  letters  to  doctor  Franklin 
have  likevrise  been  published.  He  died 
at  Boston,  m  1790. 

Bower.    (See  Jbuikor,) 

Box-tree.  The  box-tree  (fttixttt-Mm- 
pervirtns)  is  a  shrabby  evergreen-trae,  12 
or  15  feet  high,  Y/hkh  has  small,  oval  and 
opposite  leaves,  and  grows  wild  in  several 
parts  of  Britain.  It  has  been  mnaiked, 
that  this  tree  was  formerly  so  common  in 
some  parts  oi  England,  as  to  have  civen 
name  to  several  places,  particulaiw  to 
Box-hiU  in  Surry,  and  Boxley  in  Ikent; 
and,  in  1815,  there  were  cut  down,  at 
Box-hiU,  as  many  trees  of  this  sort  as 
produced  upwards  of  £10,000.  This 
tree  was  much  admired  by  the  ancient 
Romans,  and  has  been  much  cultivated, 
in  later  times,  on  account  of  its  balng 
easily  clipped  into  the  form  of  animals 
and  other  fLjtastic  shapes.  The  wood  is 
of  a  yeHowish  color,  close-grained,  very 
hard  and  heavy,  and  admits  of  a  beautifiil 
polish.  On  these  accounts,  it  is  much 
used  by  tumors,  bv  engravers  on  wood, 
carvers,  and  mathematical  instrument 
makers.  Flutes  and  other  wind-inatra- 
ments  are  formed  of  it;  and  furniture, 
made  6f  box-wood,  would  be  valuable 
were  it  not  too  heavy,  as  it  wouki  not 
only  be  very  beautiful,  but  its  bitter  quah- 
ty  would  secure  it  fix>m  the  attacks  of  in- 
sects. In  France,  it  is  much  in  demand 
for  combs,  knife-handles  and  button- 
moulds  ;  and  it  has  been  stated  that  the 
quantity  annually  sent  Cmm  Spain  to 
Paris  is  alone  estimated  at  more  than 
10,000  livres.  An  oil  distilled  from  the 
shavings  of  box-wood  has  been  iSMuid  to 
relieve  the  tooth-ache,  and  to  be  useful 
in  other  complaints;  and  the  powdeied 
leaves  destrov  worms. 

Boxing.    (See  GymtuuUet.) 

BoTDEU.,  John,  bom  at  Dorington, 
1719,  deserves  a  place  in  the  history  of 
the  arts  in  England,  on  account  of  the  in- 
fluence which  his  enterprises  had  upon 
the  advancement  of  the  arts  in  that  coun 
try.  He  was  an  engraver  on  copper ;  af- 
terwards, a  collector  and  seller  of^engrav- 
ings.  His  greatest  undertaking  is  hia 
Shakspeare  Gallery,  for  which  he  em- 
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ployed  most  of  the  great  painters  and 
engravers  of  his  time.  He  made  some 
other  GoUections  of  prints,  among  which 
the  Houghton  GaUeiy  is  conspicuous, 
which  was  bought  by  the  empress  Cath- 
arine. To  him  we  owe  a  work  of  high 
interest,  Liber  Verilatis^  a  copy  <^  that 
pniciouB  volume  in  which  CJaude  Lor- 
rsine  sketched  the  designs  of  all  his 
paintings.  The  original  is  ovmed  by  the 
duke  of  Devonshire.  Of  his  Collection 
of  Prints  engraved  after  the  best  Paint- 
incs  in  En^and  (19  parts),  the  two  first 
volumes  are  excellent  B.  enjoyed  much 
^respect.  He  was  an  alderman  and  lord 
mayor  of  London.    He  died  in  1804. 

BoTELDiEir,  Adrian ;  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  opera  composers  of  France. 
He  was  bom  at  Rouen,  in  1775,  and,  at 
seven  years  of  a^,  studied  music  with 
Broche,  the  organist  of  the  cathedral  of 
that  place.  About  1795,  he  went  to 
Paris,  and  soon  made  himself  known 
and  esteemed  by  the  composition  and 
execution  of  his  ballads.    He  was  soon 

rointed  professor  of  the  piano-forte  at 
conservatory.  At  this  time,  he  wrote 
several  operas,  among  which  Ma  tante 
Jherore  and  the  CaH/e  de  Bagdeui  are  the 
most  celebrated.  In  1803,  he  yreat  to  St 
Peto^burg.  His  reputaticm  obtained  him 
a  fiivorable  reception,  and  the  emperor 
Alexander  appomted  him  his  chapel- 
master.  For  the  theatre  of  the  hermit- 
age at  St  Petersburg,  he  wrote  his  Aline, 
ween  of  €k)lconda,  and  the  opera  TeU- 
nuukus^  which  is  considered  by  some  as 
his  masterpiece.  In  1811,  he  returned  to 
Paris,  and,  political  events  retaining  him 
in  France,  he  devoted  bis  talents  entirely 
to  the  theatre  Feydeau,  The  most  esteem- 
ed operas  which  he  has  since  composed 
are,  La  dot  de  SusetUy  Jean  de  Paris 
(1812),  which  has  had  the  greatest  suc- 
cess of  all  his  pieces ;  Le  nouveau  Seig- 
neur de  ViUage  ( 1813) ;  and  La  FtU  du 
ViUage  Foisin  (1816).  A  later  opera,  Le 
C^peron  Rouge^  has  lively  music,  but  is 
not  equal  to  John  of  Paris  in  originalidr. 
Wa  latest  opera.  La  Dame  Blanche  (1835), 
has  met  with  great  applause.  A  sweet 
and  natural  melody,  simple  but  agreeable 
accompaniments,  an  expressive  gayety 
and  great  variety,  are  the  characteristic 
excellences  of  B. 

BoTER,  Alexis ;  baron ;  one  of  the  first 
surgeons  in  Europe,  clinical  professor  in 
Paris,  and  chirvrpen  en  chef  adjoint  at  the 
hospital  of  chanty.  Surgery  is  indented 
to  him  for  many  instruments  which  he 
has  either  invented  or  improved.  He  was 
bom  in  1760,  at  D'Uzerchei  in  the  Limo- 


ain,  became  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated 
Desault,  and,  as  early  as  1787,  delivered 
lectureSi  He  accompanied  Napoleon  on 
his  campaigns  as  Chief  surgeon.  His 
TVaiti  eomj^  d^Anatomie  (four  ^o^B^  hns 
gone  through  four  editions.  His  TraiJte 
ae$  Maladies  chirurgieales  et  dea  Opha- 
turns  qui  leur  eontiermerd  is  not  yet  fin- 
ished. He  explains  diseases  and  their 
remedies  veiy  circumstantially.  Without 
relating  what  othera  have  done,  he  de- 
scribes his  own  mode  of  treatment,  and 
the  advantages  of  it  He  was  for  a  long 
time  fellow-laborer  with  Roux  and  Cor- 
visart  in  the  Jowmod  de  Mididnt  Chirurgie 
et  Pharmaeie,  He  also  wrote  many  sur- 
gical articles  for  the  Didumnaire  dis  Sci- 
ences nUdicaies.  When  the  king  wished 
for  an  ofilcial  statement  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  medical  and  surgical  col- 
leges in  the  kingdom,  in  1815,  drawn  up 
by  the  most  learned  physicians  and  sur- 
geons, B.  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
of  inquiry. 

BoYER,  Jean  Pierre,  president  of  the 
island  of  Hayti,  was  bom.  at  Port  au 
Prince,  in  that  island,  about  the  year 
1780.  He  is  a  mulatto,  although  some- 
what darker  than  most  persons  of  that 
cast.  His  father  was  a  shop-keeper  and 
tailor  of  good  repute  and  some  property 
in  the  city  of  Port  au  Prince,  and  his 
mother  a  Negress  from  Congo  in  Africa, 
who  had  been  a  slave  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. He  joined  the  cause  of  the  French 
commissionera  Santhonax  and  Polvcre?, 
in  whosa  company,  after  the  arrival  of 
the  English,  he  withdrew  to  Jacquemel. 
Here  he  attached  himself  to  Rigaud,  set 
out  with  him  for  France,  and  was  cap- 
tured on  his  passage  by  the  Americans, 
during  the  war  between  France  and  the 
U.  States.  After  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  being  released,  he  resumed  his  voy- 
age to  France^  where  he  remained  until 
I^  Clerc's  expedition  against  St  Domin- 
go was  organized.  Like  many  other  per- 
sons of  color,  he  took  part  in  that  expedi- 
tion ;  but,  on  the  death  of  Le  Clerc,  he 
joined  Potion's  party,  and  continued  at- 
tached to  that  chieftain  until  his  death. 
He  rose,  in  the  service  of  Petion,  from 
the  rank  of  his  aid  and  private  secretary 
to  be  general  of  the  arrondissemeiit  of 
Port  au  Prince,  and  was  finally  named 
Inr  Petion  to  be  his  successor  in  the  pres- 
idencv.  Petion  died  March  29th,  1818, 
and  b.  was  immediately  installed  in  his 
ofiEice,  and  assumed  the  functions  of  gov- 
ernment When  the  revolution  broke 
out  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  in 
1820,  he  was  invited  by  the  insui^entf  tn 
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place  himself  at  their  head ;  and,  upon 
Christophers  death)  the  north  and  south 
parts  or  the  island  were  united,  under  his 
administration,  into  one  government,  by 
the  name  of  the  republic  o/HooftL  In  the 
course  of  the  succeeding  year,  a  similar 
revolution  took  place  in  the  eastern  or 
Spanish  part,  the  inhabitants  of  which  vol- 
untarily placed  themselves  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  B.,  who  thus  became,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  by  mere  good  for- 
tune, and  without  any  merit  on  his  part,  un- 
disputed master  of  the  whole  island.  Had 
his  wisdom  corresponded  to  his  fortune,  he 
might,  by  fostering  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests of  the  island,  and  strengthening  its 
friendly  relations  with  the  U.  States  and 
Great  Britain,  have  accomplished  much 
towards  establishing  the  prosperity  of  the 
republic  on  a  stable  foundation.  But  he 
is  represented  as  a  vain  and  weak  man ; 
and,  although  more  amiable  in  his  temper 
than  Cluistophe,  is  destitute  of  the  energy 
of  character  and  comprehensive  views, 
by  which  that  despot's  policy  was  direct- 
ed. The  consequence  has  been  the  grad- 
ual decline  of  the  agriculture,  commerce 
and  wealth  of  Hayti,  and,  finally,  its  total 
prostration,  by  the  absurd  arrangement 
concluded  by  B.  with  France  in  1825. 
He  foolishly  agreed  to  pay  to  France  an 
indemnity  of  150,000,000  of  francs  in  five 
eaual  annual  instalments,  in  consideration 
of  which,  France  merely  recognised  the 
actual  government  of  Hayti ;  and  the  ab- 
solute mabihty  of  B.  to  make  good  his 
engagements  places  him  at  ^he  mercy 
of  France.-— Franklm's  Presetd  State  of 
HavH.    (See  Hm/ti,) 

BoTLE,  Robert;  a  celebrated  natural 
philosopher ;  bom  at  Lismore,  in  Ireland, 
1627,  7th  son  of  Richard,  the  great  earl 
of  Cork.  In  1658,  he  went  to  Geneva, 
imder  the  care  of  a  learned  French  gen- 
tleman, where  he  continued  to  pursue  his 
studies  for  several  years.  In  1641,  he 
made  a  journey  to  Itel^.  In  1642,  he  was 
lefl  at  Marseilles  destitute  of  money,  on 
account  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  Irish 
rebellion.  Tills  circumstance  did.  not  al- 
low him  to  return  to  England  until  1644. 
During  thin  period  his  &ther  had  died, 
leaving  him  considerable  proper^.  He 
now  went  to  his  estate  at  btallbridge, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
physics  and  chemistry.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  members  of  a  learned  society, 
founded  in  1645,  which  at  first  went  un- 
der the  name  of  the  philosophical  col- 
lege.  On  account  of  the  political  dis- 
turbances, this  society  retired  to  Oxford, 
but  was  revived  after  the  restoration,  un- 


der the  name  of  the  rowd  Mctefy.  B 
occupied  himself,  at  Oxford,  in  making 
imfHTOvements  in  the  aur-pump.  Like 
Bacon,  he  esteemed  observation  the  only 
road  to  truth.  He  attributed  to  matter 
merely  mechanical  properties.  Every 
year  of  his  hfe  was  marked  by  new  ex- 
periments. We  are  indebted  to  him  for 
the  first  certam  knowledge  of  the  absorp- 
tion of  air  in  calcination  and  combustion, 
and  of  the  increase  of  weight  which  met- 
als gain  by  oxydation.  He  first  studied 
the  chemical  phenomena  of  the  atmos- 

Shere,  and  was  thus  the  predecessor  of 
[ayow,  Hales,  Cavendish  and  Priestley^ 
In  all  his  philosophical  inquiries,  he  dis- 
played an  accurate  and  methodical  mind, 
relying  wholly  upon  experiments.  At 
the  same  time,  his  imaginadon  was  warm 
and  lively,  and  inclined  to  romantic  no- 
tions, which  were  first  produced,  in  his 
childhood,  by  the  perusal  of  Amadis  of 
Gaul,  and  always  exercised  a  visible  in- 
fluence on  his  character.  He  was  natu- 
rally inclined  to  melancholy,  and  this 
temper  of  mind  was  increased  by  circum- 
stances. The  sight  of  the  great  Carthu- 
sian monastery  at  Grenoble,  the  wildneas 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  severe  asce- 
tic life  of  the  monks,  made  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  him.  The  devil,  as  be 
said,  taking  advantage  of  his  melancholy 
difflposition,  filled  his  soul  with  terror, 
and  with  doubts  concerning  the  fiinda- 
mental  doctrines  of  relicion.  This  situa- 
tion was  so  insufferable,  that  he  was 
tempted  to  free  himself  from  it  by  oom- 
mittmg  suicide,  and  was  only  prevented 
by  the  fear  of  hell.  While  endeavoring 
to  settle  his  faith,  he  found  those  defences 
of  the  Christian  religion,  which  had  been 
pubhshed  before  his  time,  unsatis&ctory. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  read  the  original 
works,  which  are  considered  the  founda- 
tion of  Christianimhe  studied  the  Oriental 
languages,  and  formed  connexions  with 
Fococke,  Thomas  Hyde,  Samuel  Clarke, 
Thomas  Barlow,  &c.  The  result  of  his 
studies  was  a  conviction  of  its  truth,  which 
was  manifested  not  only  by  his  theological 
writings,  but  by  his  benevolence  and 
generous  disinterestedness.  He  institut- 
ed public  lectures  for  the  defence  of 
Christianity ;  and  to  this  endowment  we 
owe  the  convincing  arguments  of  Samuel 
Clarke,  on  the  existence  of  a  God.  B. 
did  much  for  the  support  of  the  mission 
in  India,  and  caused  Irish  and  GkHc 
translations  of  the  Bible  to  be  made  and 

Erinted  at  his  own  expense.    To  his  re- 
gions principles  were  united  the  purest 
morals,  a  rsre  modesty,  and  an  active  be 
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iMTolence.  He  died  at  Londcm,  in  1691, 
and  was  inteired  in  Westminfiter  abbey. 
Birch  published  an  edition  of  his  woiks 
5  vols,  folio,  London,  1744. 

BoTLSTON,  Zabdiel,  was  boni  at  Brook- 
line,  Massachusetts,  in  1684.  He  studied 
medicine  at  Boston,  where,  in  a  few 
years,  he  rose  into  extensive  practice,  and 
accumulated  a  considerable  fortune.  In 
1721,  when  the  small-pox  broke  out  in 
Boston,  and  filled  the  whole  country  with 
alarm,  doctor  Cotton  Mather  pointed  out 
to  the  physicians  of  the  town  an  accoimt 
of  the  practice  of  inoculation  in  the  East, 
contained  in  a  volume  of  the  Transactions 
ofthe  royal  society.  This  communication 
was  received  with  sreat  contempt  by  the 
whole  Acuity,  with  the  exception  of 
B.  Although  this  practice  was  unex- 
ampled in  America,  and  not  known  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Europe,  he 
inunediately  inoculated  his  own  son,  a 
child  of  six  years  of  age,  and  two  servants. 
Encouraged  by  his  success,  he  began  to 
extend  h»  practice.  This  innovation  was 
received  with  general  opposition.  The 
physicians  of  the  town  gave  their  unani- 
mous opinion  against  it,  and  the  select- 
men or  Boston  passed  an  ordinance  to 
prohibit  it  But,  supported  by  the  con- 
viction ofthe  utitity  of  this  invention,  and 
the  countenance  of  several  intelligent 
c]erg3rmen,  he  persevered ;  and,  in  1721 
and  1722,  inoculated  247  persons;  39 
more  were  inoculated  by  others,  and  of 
the  whole  number  (286),  only  six  died. 
During  the  same  pHeriod,  of  5759,  who 
had  the  small-pox  the  natural  way,  844, 
nearly  one  seventh,  died.  Still,  however, 
his  opponents  maintained  that  his  prac- 
tice was  wilfully  spreading  contagion; 
thttt,  as  the  disease  was  a  judgment  fit>m 
God  on  the  eins  of  the  people,  all  attempts 
to  avert  it  would  but  provoke  him  the 
more ;  and  that,  as  there  was  a  time  ap- 
pointed to  eveiy  man  for  death,  it  was  im- 
pious to  attempt  to  stay  or  to  avert  the 
stroke.  Religious  bigotry,  being  thus 
called  into  action,  so  exasperated  many  of 
the  ignorant  against  B.,  that  attempts  were 
threatened  against  his  life,  and  it  became 
unsafe  for  him  to  leave  his  house  after 
dusk.  Time  and  experience  at  len^h 
canie  in  to  the  aid  of  truth,  opposition 
died  away,  and  B.  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  inoculation  in  general  use,  in  New 
England,  for  some  time  before  it  became 
comtnon  in  Great  Britain.  In  1725,  he 
visited  England,  where  he  received  much 
attention,  and  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
royal  society.  Upon  his  return,  he  con- 
tinued at  the  head  of  his  profession  lor 
20* 


many  years,  but  yet  found  time  for  lite- 
rary and  philosophical  pursuits,  and  con- 
tributed several  valuable  papers  to  the 
Transactions  of  the  royal  society.  He 
died  March  1, 1766.  His  only  publica- 
tions, besides  lus  communications  to  the 
royal  societf,  are.  Some  Account  of  what 
is  said  of  bioculating,  or  Transplanting 
the  Small-pox,  by  Sie  learned  doctor 
Emanuel  Timonius,  and  Jac.  Pylarinus, 
(a  pamphlet,  Boston,  1721),  and  An  His- 
toncal  Account  of  the  Small-pox  inocu- 
lated in  New  England,  &c.  (London  1726). 

BoTNE ;  a  river  of  Ireland,  running  into 
the  Irish  channel,  near  which  was  fought 
a  celebrated  battle  between  the  adherents 
of  James  II  and  William  IIL  in  1690; 
the  latter  was  victorious,  and  James  was 
obliged  to  flee  to  the  continent. 

BozzARis.    (See  Greece.) 

Brabant,  duchy  of;  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands,  having  Holland  on 
the  north,  Liege  and  Limburg  on  the 
east,  Flandera  on  the  west,  and  Hainault 
and  Namur  on  the  south.  North  B.  con- 
tains 252,000  mhabitants,  and  South  B. 
366,000.  B.  was  erected  into  a  duchy  in 
the  7th  century.  For  some  ages,  it  be- 
longed to  the  Prankish  monarchy,  and  sub- 
sequently became  a  German  fief.  At  all 
periods  m  the  history  of  the  Belgic  prov- 
mces,  it  appears  to  have  been  pre-emi- 
nent among  the  states,  in  the  general 
assemblies  of  which  its  deputies  held  the 
first  place,  and  gave  their  votes  before  the 
others.  The  last  duke,  a  descendant  of 
Charlemagne,  dying  in  1005,  the  duchy 
devolved  on  Lambert  I,  count  of  Louvain, 
his  brother-in-law.    Through  his  posteri- 

g,  it  descended  to  Philip  11,  duke  of 
urgundy,  and  afterwards  came,  in  the 
line  of  descent,  to  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
In  the  17th  century,  the  republic  of  Hol- 
land took  possession  ofthe  northern  part, 
which  was  thence  called  Dutch  B,  The 
other  part  belonged  to  Austria,  and  was 
occupied  by  the  French  in  1746,  but  re- 
stored at  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapclle- 
It  was  a^n  occupied  by  them  in  1797, 
and  tlieir  possession  confirmed  by  the 
treaties  of  Campo  Formio  (1797)  and 
Luneville(1801).  Dutch  B.  was  united 
to  the  French  empire  in  1810.  Austrian 
B.,  while  under  the  dominion  of  Austria, 
had  its  own  states,  consisting  of  2  bishops 
and  11  abbots,  with  the  barons,  and  7 
deputies,  chosen  by  the  cities  of  Brussels, 
Louvain  and  Antwerp.  Since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 
in  1815,  North  B.  sends  7,  and  South  B. 
8  members  to  the  representative  assem- 
bly.   The  province  of  Antwerp,  which 
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ibnnerly  belooi^  to  tke  duchy,  sends  5. 
Much  of  the  soil,  especiaUy  in  the  south- 
em  part,  is  fertile,  produces  laree  quanti- 
ties of  grain,  and  affords  exceUent  pas- 
turage. In  the  nortby  considerable  tracts 
are  covered  with  moss,  heath  and  woods ; 
but  others  yield  large  crops  of  wheat, 
hops  and  flax.  There  are  manufactures 
of  cloth,  lace,  linen,  &c.  The  chief  riv- 
ers are  the  Dommel,  the  Demer,  the  Dyle 
and  the  Nethe,  which,  with  the  canals, 
facilitate  the  internal  commerce  of  the 
duchy.  In  the  northern  part,  the  in- 
habitants are  Protestants ;  in  the  southern, 
chiefly  Catholic 
Brachmanb.  (See  GymnosopkistB.) 
Bracteates;  thin  coins  of  gola  or 
silver,  \^th  irregular  figures  on  them, 
stamped  upon  one  sur&ce  only,  so  that 
tlie  impression  appears  raised  on  one 
side,  while  the  other  s^pears  hollow.  It 
seems  most  probable,  that  these  coins, 
being  circulated  in  great  quantities  under 
Otlio  I,  emperor  of  Grermany,  when  the 
working  of  the  silver  mines  of  the  Hartz 
afforded  the  most  convenient  medium  of 
exchange,  were  first  coined  at  tliat  place, 
and  spread  into  other  countries,  where 
the  Roman  money  was  not  known  or  in 
circulation.  The  orieinal  form  of  these 
coins  was  borrowed  from  that  of  the  By- 
zantian  gold  ones,  which,  about  that  time, 
lost  in  thickness  what  they  had  gained 
in  extension.  Allowance  was  made,  how- 
ever, for  the  greater  softness  of  the  silver. 
Gold  and  copper  hrcuAeaJUs  belong  only  to 
a  later  period.  The  name  hra/Aeatt  itself 
points  to  Byzantium  (according  to  Isidore, 
It  is  derived  from  0»ax"^9  ^^  ring).  Brae- 
tea  signifies  leaf  or  ffold,  or  o&er  metal. 
The  real  name,  at  the  time  when  they 
were  in  circulation,  was  denariusy  moneta, 
obolM,  panningus.  They  are  of  impor- 
tance as  illustrating  history.  A  very  food 
representation  of  a  rich  collection  of  oroe- 
teates  can  be  seen  in  W.  G.  Beckei^s 
Two  hundred  rare  Coins  of  the  Middle 
Ages  (Dresden,  1813, 4to.).  In  later  times, 
there  have  been  many  bad  imitations  of 
these  coins,  and  the  study  of  them  is  there- 
fore much  more  difficult — BrcuieaUd 
eotns,  or  hradeati  nummi;  a  term  used  to 
signify  coins  or  medals  covered  over  with 
a  thin  plate  of  some  richer  metal.  They 
are  usually  made  of  iron,  copper  or  brass, 

{)lated  over  and  edged  with  gold  or  silver 
eaf.  Some  of  them  are  to  Im  found  even 
amone  the  truly  ancient  coins.  The 
French  call  them /purr^M. 

Bracton,  Henry  de,one  of  the  earliest 
writere  on  English  law,  flourished  in  the 
idth  century.    He  studied  civil  and  canon 


law  act  Oxford,  and,  about  the  year  VHi, 
Henry  III  made  him  one  of  his  judges 
itinerant  Borne  writers  say,  that  he  was 
afterwards  chief  justice  of  England ;  but 
his  &me  at  jn^sent  is  derived  from  his 
legal  treatise,  entitled  De  Legibus  et  Ccn- 
suehuHniffus  Awtite,  which  was  first  print- 
ed in  1569,  fouo,  but  of  which  a  more 
correct  edition  was  published  in  1640, 
4to.  It  is  poambly  to  the  tmsetded  nature 
of  the  tiinefl,  and  die  alternate  ascendency 
of  the  crown  and  barons,  that  we  must 
attribute  his'incimsistency  with  regard  to 
the  royal  prerogative ;  in  one  pkuce  ob- 
serving that  no  man  must  presume  to 
dispute  or  control  the  actions  of  the  king ; 
and  in  another,  that  he  is  subordinate  to 
the  law,  and  may  be  "bridled"  by  his 
court  of  "  earls  and  barons.''  The  time 
of  his  death  is  tmknown. 

Braodock,  Edward,  major-general, 
and  commander  of  the  British  army  in 
the  expedition  against  the  French,  on  the 
river  Ohio,  in  1755,  arrived  in  Virginia 
in  February  of  that  year,  and,  in  the  spring 
marched  against  fort  Du  Quesne,  now 
Pittsburg.  lie  reached  the  Monongahela. 
July  8,  at  the  head  of  1200  men,  the  bag- 
gage having  been  left  behind,  under  the 
care  of  colonel  Dunbar,  to  iidvance  by 
slower  marchea  On  the  next  day,  he 
moved  forward  to  invest  the  fort,  and,  by 
disregarding  the  caution  of  his  provincial 
officers,  who  warned  him  of  the  danger 
of  surprise  in  an  Indian  war,  fell  into  an 
ambuscade,  by  which  he  lost  nearly  one 
half  of  his  troops,  and  received  himself  a 
mortal  wound.  All  his  officers  on  horse- 
back, except  colonel,  afterwards  general, 
Washington,  who  acted  as  aid,  being 
killed,  me  army  retreated  precipitately, 
near  40  miles,  to  Dunbar's  camp,  where 
the  genera],  who  was  conveyed  there  in 
a  tumbril,  expired. 

Bradfori),  William,  an  American  law- 
yer of  eminence,  was  bom  in  Philadel- 
phia, September  14th,  1755.  In  the 
spring  of  1769,  he  entered  the  college 
of  Nassau  ball,  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey, 
then  under  the  direction  of  the  late  learned 
and  pious  doctor  John  Witherspoon.  In 
1779,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania,  where 
his  character  soon  introduced  him  to  an 
unusual  share  of  business;  and,  in  Au- 
ffust,  1780,  only  one  year  afler  he  was 
licensed  to  practise,  he  was  appointed 
attorney-general  of  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. August  S^  1791,  he  was  made  a 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. His  industry,  integrity  and  ability 
enabled  him  to  give  general  satislkction 
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in  HAb  office.  Oa  the  attomej-geneml 
of  the  U.  States  hein^  promoted  to  the 
office  of  secretary  of  state,  B.  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  yacant  office,  Jan.  28, 179i, 
This  office  he  held  till  his  death.  In  1793, 
he  published  an  Inquii^  how  far  the 
Punishment  of  Death  is  necessary  in 
Pennsylvania.  This  performance  justly 
gained  him  great  credit  His  death  was 
occasioned  by  an  attack  of  the  bilious 
feTer.  He  died  August  23,  1795,  in  the 
40th  year  of  his  age. 

B&ADLET,  James,  a  celebrated  astrono- 
mer, was  Wm  at  Shirebom,  England,  in 
1692.    He  studied  theology  at  Oxford, 
and  took  orders ;  but  his  taste  for  astron- 
omv  sooa  led  him  to  change  his  course 
of  life.    His  uncle  instructed  him  in  the 
elements  of  mathematics,  his  own  indus- 
tiy  did  every  thing  else,  and,  in  1721,  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  astronomy  at 
Oxford.    Six  years  afterwards,  he  made 
known  his  discovery  of  the  aberration  of 
tight,  (q.  V.)    But,  although  this  discove- 
ry gave  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy  to 
astronomi^  observations,  and  although 
the  discrepancies  of  different  observations 
were  much  diminished,  yet  slight  differ- 
ences remained,  and  did  not  escape  his 
observation.    He  studied  them  during  18 
years  with  the  greatest  perseverance,  and 
finally  discovered  that  they  were  fully 
explained  by  the  supposition  of  an  oscil- 
lating  motion  of  the  earth's  axis,  com- 
plete during  a  revolution  of  the  moon's 
nodes,  i.  e.,  in  18  years.    He  called  this 
phenomenon  the  nuUxtwn  of  the  earUCa 
axis ;  and  published,  in  1748  (Philosoph. 
Trans.  No.  785),  his  account  of  the  ap- 
parent motion  of  the  fixed  stars,  with  its 
Jaws,  arising  from  this  phenomenon  of 
nutation.      lyAlembert    afterwards   ex- 
plained the  physical  causes  of  this  phe- 
nomenon, upon  the  principle  of  universal 
attraction.     By   these   two   discoveries, 
astronomers   were,  for   the   first   time, 
enabled  to  make  tables  of  the  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  with  the  necessaiy 
accuracy.    B.  had  already,  in  1726,  ex- 
plained the  method  of  obtaining  the  lon- 
gitude by  means  of  the  eclipse  of  Jupiter's 
first  satellite.    In  1741,  at  the  death  of 
doctor  Halley,  he  received  the  office  of 
astronomer  royal,  and  removed  to  the  ob- 
servatory at  Greenwich.    Here  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  entirely  devoted 
lo   his  astronomical  studies,  and  left  13 
▼olumes  folio  of  bis  own  observations,  in 
manuscript    Of  these,  the  first  volume 
was  published  by  Horesby,  1798.    The 
vrhole  appeared  under  the  title  of  Astro- 
fiofmcoZ  Obseroationa  made  d  fht  OhHt' 


wOory  fd  Qreemmeh,  175(X-*62;  Oxford, 
1805, 2  vols,  folio.  From  this  rich  mine 
hare  been  taken  thousands  of  obs^rvationt 
on  the  sun,  moon  and  planets,  which, 
properljr  arranged,  have  brought  our  as- 
trononucai  tables  to  great  accuracy.  It 
was  finom  this  that  Mayer  drew  the  ele- 
ments of  his  celebrated  tables  of  the  moon. 
In  addition  to  his  merit  as  a  man  of  sci- 
ence, B.  was  modest,  benevolent,  humane 
and  generous  in  private  life.  He  died  in 
1762,  aged  70. 

Brads  RAW,  John ;  president  of  the  high 
court  ofiustice  which  tried  and  condemn- 
ed Charles  I.  He  studied  law  in  Gray^ 
Inn,  and  obtained  much  chamber  prac- 
tice from  the  partisan^  of  the  parliament, 
to  which  he  was  zealously  devoted. 
When  the  trial  of  the  king  was  determin- 
ed upon,  the  resolute  character  of  B. 
pointed  him  out  for  president,  which 
office,  after  a  stight  hesitation,  he  accept- 
ed. His  deportment  on  the  trial  was 
lofty  and  unbending,  in  conformity  to  the 
theory  which  rendered  the  unhappy  sove- 
reign a  criminal,  and  amenable ;  and  every 
thing  was  done,  both  for  and  by  him,  to 
give  weight  and  dignity  to  this  extraordi- 
nary tribunal.  He  rendered  himself  ob 
noxious  to  Cromwell,  when  the  lattet 
seized  the  protectorate,  and  was  deprived 
of  the  chief  justiceship  of  Chester.  On 
the  death  of  Cromwell,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  long  parliament,  he  obtained  a 
seat  in  the  council,  and  was  elected  pres- 
ident He  died  in  1659,  and,  on  his  death- 
bed, asserted  that,  if  the  king  were  to  be 
tried  and  condemned  again,  ne  would  be 
the  first  to  a^e  to  it.  He  was  mag- 
nificently buned  in  Westminster  abbey, 
whence  his  bodv  was  ejected,  and  hanffed 
on  a  gibbet  at  Tyburn,  with  those  of  Oli- 
ver and'Ireton,  at  the  restoration. 

Braga.    (See  Jifythology,  tunihem,) 

BaAOANZA ;  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of 
Portugal.  It  was  made  a  duchy  in  1442, 
and  m>m  its  dukes  the  present  reigning 
&mily  of  Portugal  are  descended.  The 
town  and  surrounding  district  still  belong 
to  the  king  of  Portugal  as  duke  of  Bra* 
canza.  Lat  4P44' N.;  Ion.  6^  2^  W. 
(See  Portugal.) 

Braham;  one  of  the  greatest  profes- 
sional singera  England  has  ever  produced. 
His  tenor  is  unrivalled  for  power,  com- 
pass and  flexibility.  His  compass  extends 
to  about  19  notes,  to  each  of  which  he 
knows  how  to  ^ive  almost  any  degree  of 
strength ;  and  ha  falsetto,  from  D  to  A,  is 
so  entirely  within  his  control,  that  it  is 
hardly  possible,  in  the  ascent  and  descent 
of  the  scale,  to  distinguish  at  what  note 
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the  imtural  vciice  hegjaxB  and  ends.  His 
intonation  may  be  caSed  perfect,  so  ftu*  as 
respects  the  strengdi  and  quality  of  a  note, 
and  his  tone  rei^ly  takes  the  character 
of  whatever  he  wishes  to  express.  His 
articulation  is  equally  excellent,  and  not  a 
syllable  escapes  the  hearer.  On  this  ac- 
count, he  particularly  excels  in  recitative. 
The  flexibility  of  his  organs,  and  his  rapid- 
ity of  execution,  are  incredible.  He  goes 
rapidly  through  the  whole  compass  of  his 
voice,  makes  the  boldest  leaps  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  notes,  and  makes 
chromatic  runs  with  incredible  velocity. 
The  hearer  is  never  troubled  with  the 
fear  of  his  fidling ;  and  this  unlimited  pow- 
er is  used  with  extravagant  liberality.  B. 
enters  into  every  composition  with  a  glow 
of  feehng  which  gives  the  performance 
the  liveliest  coloring,  and  brings  into  full 
action  all  his  natural  powers.  Always 
enthusiastic,  his  imagination  pours  itself 
out  most  profusely  on  sentiment,  passion, 
melody,  expression  and  ornament  But 
it  is  in  this  that  he  overleaps  the  bounds 
of  art,  and  often  excites  more  of  wonder 
than  pleasure,  often  dissatisfies  more  than 
he  delights,  and,  indeed,  too  often  de- 
stroys the  general  effect  From  this  man- 
ner of  his  arise  that  indescribably  pervert- 
ed and  constrained  tone,  those  sudden 
stops,  vehement  bursts,  and  immoderate 
heaping  together  of  notes,  which  injure 
the  singine ;  and  hence  also  proceeds  his 
mbcture  of  tlie  theatrical  with  the  church 
and  concert  styles,  in  all  of  which  he  has  to 
sing  by  turns.  B.  has  had  numerous  imi- 
tators: the  whole  kingdom  resounds  with 
them ;  and  a  generation  must  pass  away 
before  the  bad  taste,  which  his  errors  have 
occasioned  in  every  comer  of  England, 
shall  be  destroyed.  Although  he  is  one 
of  the  greatest  singers  which  any  age  has 
produced,  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  find  united 
m  one  individual  such  extraordinary  pow- 
ers and  such  glaring  faults.  He  stiU  sings 
at  Drury  lane  theatre  with  freat  applause. 
He  is  also  a  composer;  as,  ror  example, of 
the  Cabinet,  in  which  he  performs  the 
principal  part 
Brahe,  Tycho  dk.  (See  Tucho.) 
Brahilow,  Brailow,  or  Braila,  a 
strongly-fortified  Turkish  town  in  Wala- 
chia,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Danube, 
with  30,000  inhabitants,  governed  by  a 
pacha  of  three  tails,  lies  in  a  Turkish  mil- 
itarv  district,  which  is  similarly  orffauized 
to  the  adjacent  frontier  districts  of  Austria. 
The  town  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Sereth  and  the  Danube,  which  divides 
itMlf  there  into  three  arms,  embracing  a 
pieco  of  neutral  territoiy  between  the 


donunions  of  the  Turks  and  the  ] 
From  this  place  much  grain,  raised  m 
Walachia,  is  sent  to  Constantinople.  The 
fishery  of  sturgeon  in  the  Black  sea  car- 
ried on  fix>m  B.  is  considerable.  Lon  28^ 
le^E.;  lat45°16'N. 

BRAHMA,BRAHMiN.(SeeBrama,Braiittn.) 

Brallow.    (See  BrakUoto.) 

Brails  ;  certain  ropes  passing  through 
pulleys  on  the  mizzen-mast  (q.  v.),  and 
afterwards  fastened,  in  different  places,  on 
the  hinder  edge  of  the  sail,  in  order  to 
draw  it  up  to  the  mast,  as  occasion  re- 
quires. Braila  is  likewise  a  name  given 
to  all  the  ropes  employed  to  haul  up  the 
bottoms,  lower  comers  and  skirts  of  the 
great  sails  in  general.  The  operation  of 
drawing  them  together  is  called  braUing 
them  up,  or  hauling  them  up  to  the  hraiU. 

Brain.  The  brain  is  a  soft  substance, 
partly  reddish-gray  and  partly  whitish, 
situated  in  the  skull,  penetrated  by  nu 
merous  veins,  and  invested  by  severs 
membranes.  Democritus  and  Anaxago 
ras  dissected  this  organ  almost  3000  year^ 
ago.  Haller,  Vicq  d'Azir,  and  other  anatr 
omists  in  modem  times,  have  also  dissect- 
ed and  investigated  it  without  exhausting 
the  subject  Between  the  skull  and  the 
substance  of  the  brain  three  membranes 
are  found.  The  outer  one  is  called  the 
dura  mater.  This  is  strong,  dense  and 
elastic.  It  invests  and  supports  the  brain. 
The  next  which  occurs  is  the  tunica 
arcKhnoidecu  This  is  of  a  pale  white 
color,  yet  in  some  degree  transparent, 
very  thin,  and,  in  a  healmy  state,  exhibitB 
no  appearance  of  vessels.  The  mem- 
brane below  this  is  culled  the  pia  maUr, 
It  covers  the  whole  surface  of  the  brain. 
It  is  very  vascular,  and  a  great  portion  of 
the  blood  which  the  brain  receives  is 
spread  out  upon  its  surface  in  minute 
vessels.  The  brain  consists  of  two  prin- 
cipal parts,  connected  by  delicate  veins 
and  fibres.  The  larger  portion,  the  cere- 
hrunif  occupies,  in  men,  the  upper  part  of 
the  head,  and  is  seven  or  eight  rimes 
larger  than  the  otlier,  thecerebeUunif  lying 
behind  and  below  it  It  rests  on  the 
bones  which  form  the  cavities  of  the  e^es^ 
the  bottom  of  the  skull  and  the  tentorium, 
and  projects  behind  over  the  cerebellum. 
On  the  whole  exterior  of  the  cerebrum 
there  are  convolutions,  resembling  th« 
windings  of  the  small  intestines.  The 
external  reddish  substance  of  the  brain  is 
soft  and  vascular,  and  is  called  the  cortical 
substance;  the  intemal  is  white,  and  is 
called  the  medullary  substance  of  the 
brain.  This  medsulla  consists  of  fibres^ 
which  are  very  different  in  different  parts. 
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The  eere&eKum  lies  below  the  eenbrumf  in 
a  peculiar  cavity  of  the  skull.  By  exam- 
inmg  the  surface,  it  is  seen  to  be  divided 
into  a  light  and  left  lobe,  by  the  spinal 
marrow  hfing  between,  but  connected  at 
the  top  and  bottom.  Like  the  cerehrumf 
it  is  suiTounded  by  a  vascular  membrane, 
reddish-gmy  on  the  outside,  and  compos- 
ed of  a  meduUaiy  substance  within.  In 
proportion  to  its  size,  also,  it  has  a  more 
extensive  surface,  and  more  of  the  vascu- 
lar membrane,  than  the  cerebrum.  In  a 
horizontal  section  of  it,  we  find  ]teraUel 
curved  portions  of  the  cortical  and  the 
medullary  substances  alternating  with 
each  other.  Between  the  cortical  and  the 
medullary  substance,  there  is  always 
founds  in  the  cerebellum,  a  third  intermedi- 
ate .yellow  substance.  All  the  m^uUa  of 
the  cereheUum  is  also  united  in  the  middle 
by  a  thick  cord.  Experience  teaches  that, 
in  the  structure  of  the  brain,  hrre^larities 
are  &r  more  uncommon  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  human  body.  It  is  worthy 
of  observation,  that  every  part  of  the  brain 
is  exactly  symmetrical  witn  the  part  oppo- 
site. Even  those  which  lie  in  the  middle, 
and  are  apparently  single  (the  spinal  mar- 
row, for  instance)  consist,  in  fact,  of  two 
symmetrical  portions.  The  total  weight 
of  the  human  brain  is  estimated  at  two  or 
three  pounds.  It  is  larger  and  heavier  in 
prop<Mtion  to  the  youth  of  the  subject ; 
and  in  old  age  it  becomes  specifically 
lighter.  In  deluious  affections,  it  is  some- 
times harder  and  sometimes  less  solid  and 
sc^r.  The  brain  is  the  organ  of  sensa- 
tion, and,  consequently,  the  material  rep- 
resentative of  the  soul,  and  the  noblest 
organ  of  the  body.  (See  Serres's  Anato- 
mdi  compart  du  Cerveau  dans  ka  quatre 
CkoKS  des  cmmaux  Vertebria,  &c.  (Com- 
parative Anatomy  of  the  Brain  in  the  four 
Claases  of  vertebral  Animals,  &c);  Paris, 
1^24,  with  engmvings.  It  received  the 
prize  of  the  French  institute.) 

Brainerd,  David,  the  celebrated  mis- 
sionary, was  bom  in  April,  1718,  at  Had- 
dani,  Connecticut  From  an  early  pe- 
riod, he  was  remarkable  for  the  serious 
and  religious  turn  of  his  mind,  devo- 
tional exercises  occupying  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  time,  though,  as  he  says,  his 
piety  was  originally  prompted  by  the  fear 
of  punishment,  and  not  by  the  love  of 
CMu  In  1739,  he  became  a  member 
of  Yale  college,  where  he  was  distin- 
giushed  for  application  and  general  cor* 
reetnesB  of  conduct;  but  was  expelled,  in 
1742,  in  consequence  of  having  said,  in 
the  warmth  of  his  religious  zeal,  that  one 
of  the  tutcHS  was  as  devmd  of  grace  as  a 


chair-— an  expression  which  reached  the 
ears  of  the  rector,  who  commanded  B.  to 
make  a  public  confession  in  the  hall. 
Thinking  the  order  unjust  to  humble  him- 
self before  the  whole  college  for  what  he 
had  uttered  in  nrivate  conversation,  he 
refused  to  comply,  and,  on  this  account, 
as  well  as  for  having  gone  to  the  separate 
religious  meeting  at  New  Haven,  afler 
being  prohibited  to  do  so  by  the  authority 
of  the  college,  he  was  dismissed.  In  the 
^rin^  of  1742,  he  began  the  study  of 
divinity;  and,  at  the  end  of  July,  he  was 
licensed  to  preach,  for  which  a  thorough 
examination  had  shown  him  qualified. 
He  had  for  some  time  entertained  a  strong 
desire  of  preaching  the  gospel  among  the 
heathens,  which  was  gratified  by  an  ap- 
pointment as  missionary  to  the  Indians 
fiom  the  society  for  propagating  Christian 
knowledge.  At  Kaunameek,  an  Indian 
village  of  Massachusetts,  situated  between 
Stockbridge  and  Albany,  he  commenced 
his  labors,  in  the  25th  year  of  his  age.  He 
remained  there  about  12  monUis,  at  firat 
residing  in  a  wigwam  among  the  Indians, 
but  afterwards  in  a  cabin,  which  he  con- 
structed for  himself,  that  he  might  be 
alone  when  not  engaged  in  his  duties  of 
preaching  and  instruction.  On  the  re- 
moval of  the  Kaunameeks  to  Stockbridge, 
he  turned  his  attention  towards  the  Dela- 
ware Indians.  In  1744,  he  was  ordained 
by  a  presbytery  at  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
and  took  up  his  habitation  near  the  forks 
of  the  Delaware,  in  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  resided  for  a  year,  during  the  course 
of  which  he  made  two  visits  to  the  In- 
dians on  the  Susquehannah  river.  His 
exertions,  however,  were  attended  vrith 
little  success,  until  he  went  to  the  Indians 
at  Crosweeksung,  near  Freehold,  in  New 
Jersey.  Before  the  end  of  a  year,  a  com- 
plete reformation  took  place  in  the  lives 
of  the  savages,  78  of  whom  he  baptized 
within  thatvtime.  They  became  hiunble 
and  devout ;  and  it  was  not  unusual  for 
the  whole  congregation  to  shed  teara  and 
utter  cries  of  sorrow  and  repentance.  In 
1747,  he  went  to  Northampton,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, where  he  passed  the  short  resi- 
due of  his  lifo  in  the  family  of  the  cele- 
brated Jonathan  Edwards.  He  died  in 
1747,  afler  great  sufiferings.  B.  was  a  man 
of  vigorous  intellect  and  quick  discern- 
ment He  was  gifted  with  a  strong  mem- 
ory, a  happy  efoquence,  and  a  sociable 
disposition,  that  could  adapt  itself  with 
ease  to  the  difierent  capacities,  tempera 
and  circumstances  of  men,  which,  togeth- 
er with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  as  well  as  of  theology  and  worldly 
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scitaate^  peeuliArly  fitted  him  for  the  bun- 
uess  of  instruction.  He  was  remarkably 
composed  and  resigned  during  the  ap- 
proaches of  death,  and  left  this  world  m 
the  ftiU  hope  of  a  glorious  immortality. 
His  publications  are,  a  narrative  of  his 
labors  at  Kaunameek,  and  his  journal,  or 
account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  a 
remarkable  work  of  grace  among  a  num- 
ber of  Indians  in  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
8}'lvania,  1746^ 

Brainxrd;  a  missionary  station  amonff 
the  Cherokee  Indians,  in  the  district  of 
Ohickaraaugah,  within  the  chartered  lim- 
its of  Tennessee,  near  the  boundary  line 
of  Georgia,  on  Chickamatt|;ah  creek,  a 
few  miles  above  its  entrance  mto  the  river 
Tennessee ;  150  miles  S.  E.  of  Nadiville, 
250  N.  W.  Augusta.  This  missionary 
stadon  was  commenced  in  1817,  and 
it  is  the  oldest  establishment  formed  by 
the  American  board  of  missions  among 
the  Cherokees.  The  property  belondng 
to  tlie  miseion,  in  1623,  was  estimated  at 
$17,390,  and  there  are  between  30  and  40 
buildings  of  various  descriptions,  mostly 
of  logs.  The  labors  of  the  missionaries 
here  have  been  remaricably  successful  in 
imparting  to  the  Cherokees  a  knowledge 
of  the  rudiments  of  learning,  and  of  the 
arts  of  civilized  lifo,  as  well  as  of  the 
principles  and  duties  of  religion. 

BRAKEifBURo,  Regner,  a  well-knovni 
Dutch  painter,  distinguished  for  his  rustic 
scenes,  family  pieces,  &c.,  was  bom  at 
Haerlem,  in  1649.  The  time  of  his  death 
IB  not  known :  it  took  place  at  Friesland. 
His  paintings  are  true  to  nature. 

Brama  ;  the  first  peraon  in  the  Trinity, 
or  Trimurti,  of  the  Iiindoos,  consisting  of 
Brama,  the  creator,  Vishnu,  the  preserv- 
er or  redeemer,  and  Sivoy  the  destroyer. 
He  is  represented  with  four  heads  and  as 
many  arms,  and  the  swan  is  consecrated 
to  him.  Hjb  name  signifies  hunsMge  of 
tf^  laws,  in  allusion  to  his  creative  povirer. 
He  is  the  god  of  the  fates,  master  of  life 
.vid  death,  and,  by  some,  has  been  repre- 
sented as  the  supreme  etenial  power;  but 
he  is  himself  created,  and  is  merelv  the 
agent  of  the  Eternal  One.  He  is  believed 
to  die,  according  to  some,  annually,  or, 
according  to  others,  after  a  longer  period, 
and  to  nse  again.  His  character  is  no 
better  than  that  of  the  Grecian  Jupiter. 
He  is  considered  as  the  author  of  the 
Vedaa,  and  as  the  lawgiver  and  teacher 
of  India.  The  worship  of  B.  is  re|^ed 
■8  the  oldest  jdigious  observance  m  that 
country.  (Fcff  a  more  particular  account, 
see  hdimi  Mythology,) 

BaAMAifTx  OF  Urbino»  Francesco  Lax* 


zari,  shares  with  Bronelleschi  the  eredit 
of  being  the  resiorer  of  architecture.  He 
vras  bora  at  Castel  Duranti,  in  the  duchy 
of  Urbino,  in  1444.  He  ap|riied  himseif 
first  to  painting ;  but  his  paasion  for  archi- 
tecture eoon  gained  the  ascendency.  At 
length  he  went  to  Milan,  and  there  hia 
whole  time  was  spent  at  the  cathedraL 
Pope  Alexander  VI  named  him  his  archi- 
tect, and  Julius  II  made  him  superin- 
tendent of  his  buildings.  At  the  command 
of  the  latter,  he  united  the  Belvedere  with 
the  pal&ce  of  the  Vatican.  He  persuaded 
the  pope  to  order  the  church  or  St.  Peter 
to  be  torn  down,  and  another  to  be  erect- 
ed in  its  place,  which  should  not  have  its 
equal  in  the  world.  In  1513^  the  foundar 
tion  of  this  edifice  was  laid,  aceotding  to 
the  plan  of  B.  It  yet  remains  the  greatest 
production  of  modem  architecture.  R 
died  in  1514,  without  living  to  see  this 
work  completed.  He  had  begun  the  edi- 
fice with  incredible  despatch ;  but  his  suc- 
cessors, Raphael,  Julius  of  San  Geilo, 
Peruzzi  ana  Michael  Angelo  ahered  the 
original  plan,  and  left  nothinff  of  K's 
workmanship  standmg,  except  me  arches 
which  support  the  tower  of  the  dome. 
His  writing  part  prose,  part  verse,  fiist 
discovered  in  1756,  were  piiated  the  same 
year  at  Milan. 

Bramizts  ;  the  first  of  the  fotur  casts  of 
the  Hindoos.  They  poceeded  finom  the 
mouth  of  Brama,  which  is  the  seat  oi 
wisdom.  They  fbrm  the  sacred  or  aaccs^ 
dotal  cast,  and  its  members  have  main- 
tained a  more'diMolute  and  extensive  au- 
thority than  the  priests  of  any  odier  natioii. 
Their  great  prerogative  is  that  of  beimr 
the  sole  depootaries  and  uiterroeters  of 
the  Vedas  or  sacred  books.  There  are 
seven  subdivisions  of  the  Bramins,  which 
derive  their  ori^n  fix>m  seven  peoitems, 
personages  of  high  antiquity  ana  remark- 
able purity,  who  are  said  to  have  rebuked 
the  gods  themselves  for  their  ddbaueb- 
eries.  The  great  body  of  the  Bramins 
pay  equal  veneration  to  the  three  parts  ot 
the  mysterious  trinity,  but  some  attach 
themselves  more  particularly  to  one  per 
son  of  the  triple  godhead.  Thus  the 
Vishnuvites  are  dimnguished  by  an  or- 
ange-colored dress,  and  the  mark  called 
noma  on  their  foreheads.  The  devotees 
of  Siva  wear  the  Hngam^  and  are  distin- 
guished firom  the  former  by  their  great 
abstemiousnessL  A  Bramtn  should  fiaas 
through  four  states.  Tlie  first  b^ns 
at  about  seven,  when  the  duty  of  the 
veun^  novice,  or  Bradunaeanj  coasists  in 
learmng  to  rnul  and  write,  studyiiig  the 
Vedas,  and  becoming  fiimiliaif'^with  the 
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priTiieges  of  his  east,  and  aH  points  of 
corporeal  purity.  Thus  he  is  taught  his 
right  to  ask  alms,  to  be  exempted  from 
taxes,  from  capital  and  even  corporal  pun- 
ishment Earthen  yessels^  belonging  to 
Bramins,  when  used  by  profime  persons, 
or  for  certain  purposes,  must  be  broken. 
Leather  and  ddns  of  animals,  and  most 
animals  themselves,  are  impure,  and  must 
not  be  touched  by  them.  Flesh  and  eg^a 
they  are  not  allowed  to  eat  The  Bramin 
is  also  taught  to  entertain  a  horror  of  the 
defilement  of  the  soul  by  sin ;  and  niles 
for  purification  by  ablution,  penances,  and 
various  ceremonies,  are  prescribed.  The 
second  state  b^ns  at  his  marria^,  when 
he  is  called  Gr&astha.  Marriage  is  neces- 
sary to  his  respectability.  His  daily  du- 
ties become  more  numerous,  and  must  be 
more  strictly  performed.  Regular  ablu- 
tions, fosting,  and  many  minute  observ- 
ances, become  requisite.  The  Bramins; 
however,  engage  in  secular  employments, 
polidcal,  commercial,  &.c.  The  third 
state  is  that  of  the  Vana-Praaifuu,  or  in- 
habitants of  the  desert,  which  is  now,  how- 
ever, seldom  reached.  They  were  honored 
by  kings,  and  respected  even  by  the  gods. 
Retiring  to  the  lorest,  oreen  herbs,  roots 
and  mux  were  their  rood:  reading  the 
Vedas,  bathing  morning,  noon  and  even- 
ing, and  the  practice  of  the  most  rigor- 
ous penances,  were  prescribed.  **  Let  the 
Vana-Prastha,"  says  Menou  in  the  Insti- 
uttee,  ^  slide  backwards  and  forwards  on 
the  ground,  or  stand  the  whole  day  on 
lip-toe,  or  contmue  rising  and  sitting 
down  alternately;  in  the  hot  season,  let 
bun  sit  exposed  to  ^re  fires ;  in  the  rain, 
let  him  stand  uncovered ;  in  the  cold  sea- 
son, let  him  wear  wet  garments;  then, 
having  stored  up  his  holy  fires  in  his 
Bind,  let  him  live  without  extenial  fire, 
without  a  shelter,  wholly  silent,  and  feed- 
ing on  roots  and  fiuit  When  he  shall 
have  thus  become  void  of  fear  and  sorrow, 
and  shaken  ofiT  his  body,  he  rises  to  the 
divine  essence."  The  fourth  state  is  that 
of  a  Scmnyasi^  in  which  new  and  severer 
penances  are  to  be  performed.  Suppress- 
nig  the  breath,  standing  on  the  head,  and 
other  sueh  eeremonies,  are  performed,  till 
the  devout  patient  rises  to  a  participation 
of  the  divine  nature.  The  sancti^  and 
inviolabihrv  of  a  Bramin  are  maintained,  in 
the  eyes  of  bis  countrymen,  by  the  most 
severe  penalties.  The  muider  of  one  of 
the  order,  robbing  hhn,  ^^  are  mexpisp 
Uenns:  the  killing  of  his  cow  can  only  be 
expiated  b^  a  painful  penanoa  To  some 
travellerB  it  ajqiears  that  the  number  ijf 
Bmmins  respectable  for  knowledge  and 


virtoe  is  verv  small;  that  the  great  body 
of  them  are  devoted  to  ambition,  intrigue 
and  volupmousness,  and  that  their  char- 
acter is  disgraoed  by  avarice,  meanness 
and  cruelty.  Their  charity  extends  only 
to  those  of  their  ovm  cast  The  objects 
of  their  worship,  besides  their  innumera- 
ble gods,  are  almost  eveiy  species  of  ani- 
mals, and  a  variety  of  malignant  demons. 
The  transmigration  of  souls  is  one  of  their 
essential  doctrines,  and  they  believe  in  the 
existence  of  a  helL  Some  of  the  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Bnuninical  worship  are  horri- 
ble: some  are  more  licentious  than  the  or- 
gies of  Bacchus.  The  sacrifices  commonly 
consist  of  vegetables,  but  animalB  are  some- 
times sacrificed,  and  the  burnmg  of  widows 
is  a  relic  of  the  horrid  practice  of  ofierinff 
human  victims.  (See  Indian  MytiwlogyTj 
Brandxnbcro,  mark  or  marquisate  of; 
one  of  the  most  extensive  districts  in  the 
former  circle  of  Upper  Saxony.  The  soil 
is,  in  some  parts,  fertile,  but  mostly  sandv, 
and  fit  for  grain.  It  is  rich  in  wood,  fish, 
flax,  hemp,  hops,  tobacco,  and  pastures, 
particularly  for  sheep;  it  also  produces 
lime,  salt-petre,  tur^  and  some  iron,  &:c. 
&  carries  on  an  active  trade  in  manufac- 
tured articles,  and  is  well  situated  for 
commerce,  since  it  has  many  canals,  riv- 
ers, lakes,  and  many  towns  lying  on  them. 
Most  of  the  inhabitants  profess  the  Lu- 
theran faith ;  the  rest  are  Calvinists.  From 
1685  to  1688,  many  French  refogees, 
Walloons,  and  inhabitants  of  Lorraine 
and  of  the  Palatinate,  settled  in  the  mark. 
During  the  reign  of  Frederic  II,  prior  to 
1777,  more  than  10,000  fomilies  took  up 
their  residence  there.  The  country  is 
watered  by  tiie  Elbe,  Spree,  Havel,  Oder, 
Wartha,  Netze  and  Ucke;.  The  district 
of  B.  is  divided  into  the  Electoral  Marie 
and  the  New  Mark.  I.  The  former  in- 
cludes, 1.  the  Old  Marie  (capital  Stendal); 
2.  the  Priegnitz  (capital  Perleberg);  3. 
the  Middle  Mark  (capital  Berlin) ;  4.  the 
Ucker  Mark  (capiuil  Pren^lau).  IL  The 
New  Mark  (ciqiital  Custnn)  receives  its 
name  from  this  circumstance,  that  the 
elector  Frederic  II  redeemed  it,  in  1455, 
from  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order 
to  whom  it  had  been  pledged  until  tha 
period.  At  present,  B.  is  the  most  im 
portent  of  the  Prussian  states,  including, 
as  it  does,  the  capital  (Berlin),  and  the 
aoveinments  of  Potsdam  and  Frankfort 
It  contains,  upon  15,800  sauare  miles, 
1,336460  inhabitants,  and  150  towns,  &c.' 
The  first  peo]rie  who  are  known  to  have 
inhabited  B.  were  the  Suevi.  They  wera 
succeeded  by  the  Sclavonians,  a  bariift- 
P0U8  people,  whom  Heniy  I  c<»iquepetl 
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and  converted  to  Christianity  in  the  early 
|>art  of  the  10th  century.  The  govern- 
ment was  first  conferred  on  a  Saxon 
count,  and  did  not  become  hereditary  till 
die  time  of  Albert,  whose  son  was  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  elector  in  1100.  This 
race  becoming  extinct,  Charles  IV  as- 
signed the  electorate  to  his  son  Sigis- 
mund,  who  became  emperor  in  1415,  and 
sold  the  region  to  Frederic,  burgrave  of 
Ntiremberg,  the  ancestor  of  the  present 
reigniDg  family*  Frederic  WilUam  the 
Great  made  various  accessions  to  the  ter- 
ritories of  his  ancestors,  and  obliged  tlie 
king  of  Poland,  in  1656,  to  declare  Prus- 
sia an  independent  state.  The  Old  Mark 
was  ceded  to  Napoleon  in  1807,  and 
formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Westpha- 
lia; but  it  was  restored  to  Prussia  in 
1814.  The  elector  of  B.  held  the  seventh 
rank  among  theelectors  of  the  empire,  and 
had  ^ve  votes  in  the  council  of  princes. 

Brandenburg  ;  capital  of  the  province 
of  the  same  name  (q-v.),  on  the  Havel,  30 
miles  west  of  Berlin,  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  the  reigning  family  of  Prussia. 
It  contains  12,000  inhabitants. 

Brandes,  Ernest ;  a  learned  and  able 
German  scholar  and  statesman,  bom  at 
Hanover  in  1758.  Happily  endowed  by 
nature,  and  educated  under  iavorable 
circumstances,  he  afterwards  extended 
his  views  by  travel,  by  his  connexion 
with  public  affairs,  by  his  intercourse 
with  the  best  society,  and  by  an  intimate 
union  with  the  greatest  scholars  in  Ger- 
many. From  1775  to  1778,  he  studied  at 
G6ttmgen,  of  which  he  ailerwards  be- 
came the  benefactor,  when  the  govern- 
ment of  Hanover  appointed  him  secretary 
of  the  cabinet,  and  intrusted  him  with  the 
chief  direction  of  the  afiairs  of  the  uni- 
versity. During  a  tour  which  he  made 
through  Germany  and  France  (1780—81) 
his  attention  was  particulariy  drawn  to 
the  theatres  of  Pans  and  Vienna,  and  he 
gave  his  opinion  concerning  them  in  his 
well-known  remarks  upon  3ie  theatres  of 
London,  Paris  and  Vienna.  During  his  res- 
idence in  England,  in  the  winter  of  1784, 
1785,  he  formed  many  literary  and  politi- 
cal connexions,  besides  gaining  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  English  constitution. 
His  journey  gave  his  mind  a  political 
turn.  Afler  having  been  appointed  to  fill 
a  number  of  honorable  offices,  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  privy  council. 
*When  the  French  took  possession  of 
Hanover,  in  1803,  he  was  one  of  the  del- 
egates appointed  to  treat  with  Mortier, 
and  remained  a  member  of  the  ^vem- 
ment,  until  the  committee  of  administra- 


tion was  established  by  the  vietiora.  B 
had  gained  so  much  respect,  that  his 
death,  in  1810,  was  lamented  as  a  public 
calamity.  Great  powers  of  observation, 
and  an  extensive  Imowledge  of  the  worid, 
are  displayed  in  all  his  works 

Brandt,  Nicholas  or  Sebastian ;  a  Ger- 
man chemist  of  the  17th  century,  usually 
considered  the  discoverer  of  phosphorus. 
Leibnitz  mentions  him  as  a  chemist  of 
Hamburg,  who,  during  a  course  of  exper 
iments  on  urine,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering a  solvent  which  would  convert 
silver  into  gold,  accidentally  produced 
pho^horus,  in  1667  or  1669.  He  com- 
mumcated  his  discovery  to  another  chem- 
ist, who  showed  it  to  Leibnitz  and  Boyle. 

Brandt,  Sebastian  (named  TUio)^  bom 
at  Strasburg,  in  1458,  died  there  in  1520. 
He  studied  law  at  Bltle,  where  he  was 
graduated ;  and  delivered  lectures  on  this 
science,  for  many  vears,  with  great  ap- 
plause. He  was  still  more  distinguished 
for  his  poetical  talents,  and  the  emperor 
Maximilian  I  invited  him,  several  timea, 
to  his  court  He  has  immortalized  him- 
self by  a  poem  called  The  ^tmof  Fools,  or 
iht  Skip  from  the  Land  of  FoUvy  which 
satirizes  the  crimes  and  follies  of  his  age, 
first  published  at  Bale,  1494, 4to.  Four 
editions  appeared  in  one  year.  It  has 
since  been  repeatedly  printed  and  trans- 
lated into  all  the  languages  of  Europe. 
In  Germany,  it  was,  for  about  a  century, 
truly  a  national  book,  so  well  known  and 
esteemed  by  all  classes,  that  the  cele- 
brated preacher  Geiler  of  Kaisezsbei^ 
dehvered  public  lectures  upon  it  from  the 
pulpit  at  Strasburg.  In  this  woiic,  we 
find  a  collection  of  moral  instructions, 
and  satires  upon  the  crimes,  vices  and 
abuses  common  both  in  public  and  pri- 
vate life.  The  book  is  divided  into  113 
chapters,  which,  however,  have  no  con- 
nexion with  each  other.  The  descrip' 
tions  are  not,  in  general,  poetic,  but  still 
contain  many  happy  and  beautiful  pas- 
sages, ofien  dSsplay  learning,  and  not  sel- 
dom vigor ;  and  the  Skip  of  Fools  will 
always  be  a  valuable  book,  full  of  sound 
reasoning,  pure  morality,  clear  and  bold 
thoughts,  and  knowledge  of  mankind. 
It  has  been  republished  by  Hagen  in  his 
Pool's  Books. 

BaiJVDT.    (See  JDiftOkitum.) 

BiujrDTwiNE,  a  small  river  which 
rises  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  paaaea 
into  the  state  of  Delaware,  and,  ailer  a. 
course  of  about  45  miles,  joins  the  Ghria-^ 
tiana,  two  miles  below  Wilmington.  It 
abounds  in  favorable  sites  for  the  applt^ 
cation  of  water-power;  and  the  Brandy- 
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Wine  flour-miDs  form  the  finest  collec- 
tion of  the  kind  in  the  U.  States.— This 
river  is  noted  for  giving  name  to  a  battle 
fonght  near  it,  Sept  fl,  1777,  between 
the  British  and  Americans,  in  which  the 
latter  were  defeated,  with  the  loss  of 
about  300  men  killed  and  600  wounded. 

BRANTdME,  Pierre  de  Bourdeilles,  lord 
of  the  abbey  of,  bom  at  Perigord,  about 
1527,  died  in  1614.  In  his  epitaph,  com- 
posed by  himself,  he  relates,  m  a  vaunting 
manner,  how  he  first  bore  arms  under 
the  great  Francis  of  Guise,  and  afler- 
^vards  served  the  king,  his  master.  After 
the  death  of  Charles  IX,  he  withdrew  to 
his  estate,  and  wrote  his  memoirs,  which 
bare  a  great  deal  of  vanity  and  self- 
complacency,  mingled  with  much  that  is 
interestinj?.  They  are  a  living  picture  of 
his  age ;  for  B.  was  personally  acquainted 
vfith  all  the  great  characters  of  the  time, 
and  an  eye-witness  of  all  the  important 
events  which  then  took  place,  and,  in 
some,  was  an  actor.  B.'s  character  was 
that  of  his  birth-place  (Gascony)  and  of 
his  rank.  He  was  a  courtier,  regardless 
of  right  or  vn^ng ;  who  does  not  blame 
the  great,  but  ol«erves  and  relates  their 
faults  and  crimes  as  ingenuously  as  if  he 
were  uncertain  whether  they  deserve 
pndse  or  blame  ;  as  indifferent  about  hon- 
or and  chastity  in  women  as  about  integ- 
rity in  men.  He  describes  a  scandalous 
act  without  being  sensible  of  its  offenave- 
ness.  He  speaks  of  the  good  king  Louis 
XI,  who  ordered  his  brother  to  be  poison- 
ed, and  of  the  virtuous  ladies,  whose  ad- 
ventures no  pen  but  his  own  could  de- 
scribe. He  places  us  in  the  middle  of 
that  century,  when  expiring  chivalry  was 
contending  with  the  forming,  and,  as  yet, 
unsettled  manners  of  later  times.  B.,  in 
the  midst  of  his  wandering  Ufe,  had  ac- 
quired more  learning  than  most  of  his 
fellow-soldiens.  He  has  lefl  Vie  des 
Hommes  iUustres  et  des  grands  Capifaines 
fhmfois;  Fie  des  graiids  Ccqntaines 
iktrangers ;  Fte  des  Dames  tUustres ;  Vie 
des  Dames  statafdes;  Anudotes  touckant 
les  Duels ;  Rodomontades  et  Juremeitts  des 
Espagnols.  Twelve  editions  of  his  works 
were  published  from  1666  to  1740,  some- 
dmes  entire,  sometimes  in  selections. 

Brasil.    (See  J^rozt?.) 

Brass.    (See  Copper.) 

Brattleborocgh  ;  a  post-town  in 
Windham  county,  Vermont,  on  the  Con- 
necticut, 41  miles  N.  of  Northampton, 
110  S.  of  Montp^lier;  population  in  1820, 
2,017.  It  is  one  of  the  most  considerable 
and  flourishing  towns  in  Vermont,  and 
contains  two  parishes,  in  each  of  which 
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there  is  a  handsome  village.  The  village 
in  the  west  parish  contains  an  academy ; 
that  in  the  east  parish  has  a  large  pruning 
establishment,  various  manufactures,  and 
a  flotuishing  trade. — In  the  south-east 
comer  of  B.  was  fort  Dummer,  which 
was  established  in  1724,  and  was  the  first 
settlement  formed  by  Anglo-Americans 
in  Vermont. 

Brauwer,  Braur,  or  Brouwer,  Adri- 
an ;  a  celebrated  painter,  of  the  Dutch 
school,  bom  at  Haerlem,  in  1608,  or, 
more  probably,  at  Oudenarde,  where  his 
father  was  a  painter  of  common  paper- 
haneings.  Poverty  contributed,  perhaps, 
to  form  his  talents.  When  a  cnild,  he 
painted  flowers  and  birds  to  be  stitched 
on  caps,  which  were  sold  by  his  mother. 
Francis  Hals,  a  skilful  painter,  expecting 
to  profit  by  the  talents  of  the  young  artist, 
took  him  to  Haerlem.  Here,  amidst 
wearisome  labors  and  poor  diet,  B.  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  a  garret, 
occupied»in  making  Uttle  paintings,  of  tiie 
value  of  which  he  was  ignorant,  while 
Hals  kept  the  profits  of  them  for  himself. 
Two  pretty  iJBdntings  of  his,  The  Five 
Senses  and  The  Jhjodve  Months,  are  men- 
tioned as  belonging  to  that  period.  By 
the  advice  of  Adrian  of  Ostade,  his  fellow 

Eupil,  he  escaped  to  Amsterdam,  where 
e  was  surprised  to  hear,  that  his  paint- 
ings were  esteemed.  He  now  gained 
considerable  sums  by  his  labors ;  but,  in- 
stead of  devoting  himself  to  his  art,  he 
made  the  inn  his  workshop,  never  exert- 
ing himself  till  the  hostess  insisted  upon 
payment  He  threw  into  the  fire  a  pamt- 
mg  for  which  he  did  not  receive  the 
price  demanded,  and  began  a  new  one 
with  more  care.  Having  gone  to  Ant- 
werp during  the  vrars  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, he  was  thrown  into  prison  as  a  spy. 
He  declared  that  he  was  a  painter,  ap- 
pealmg  to  the  duke  of  Ahremberg,  who 
was  likewise  imprisoned  there ;  and,  at 
the  prince's  intercession,  having  been 
provided  with  materials,  he  painted  his 
guards  engaged  in  playing  cards,  with  so 
much  expression  and  tmth,  that  Rubens, 
at  the  Sight  of  the  picture,  exclaimed, 
**This  is  B.'s  work;  none  but  he  can 
succeed  so  well  in  such  subiects."  Ru- 
bens effected  his  release  by  standing 
bail  for  him,  clothed  him,  and  received 
hun  into  his  house  and  at  his  table. 
B.,  however,  instead  of  being  grateful 
for  this  flenerosim  escaped  secretly,  to 
plunge  into  still  (preater  extravagan- 
ces. He  took  lodgmgs  yrith  a  baker, 
Craesbeke,  who  became  a  skilful  painter 
by  his  instructions.    This  man,  whose 
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inclinations  agreed  with  those  of  B^  had 
a  handsome  wife,  and  the  connexion 
between  these  three  persons  became  so 
intimate,  that  they  were  obhged  to  flee 
from  justice.  B.  went  to  Paris,  but,  find- 
ing no  employment  there,  returned  to 
Antwerp,  where  he  died  in  the  hospital, 
in  1640.  Rubens,  who  remembered  only 
his  talents,  caused  him  to  be  honorably 
buried  in  the  church  of  the  Carmelites. 
All  the  pictures  of  B.  show  what  sort  of 
places  and  company  this  artist  frequented. 
He  did  not,  however,  like  Teniers,  under- 
stand how  to  give  to  mean  objects  the 
variety  of  which  they  are  susceptible. 
Nevertheless,  his  paintincs  command  high 
prices  from  amateurs.  It  would,  indeed, 
be  difficult  to  excel  B.  in  power  and  har- 
mony of  coloring,  in  the  management  of 
the  ckiaro'oscuro,  and  in  truth  of  expres- 
sion. 

Bravo,  Nichohis,  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent leaders  in  the  Mexican  revolution, 
was  a  native  of  New  Spain,  and  son  of 
don  Leonardo  Bravo.  He  becahie  iden- 
tified with  the  patriot  party  at  an  early 
period  of  their  struggle  for  independence, 
and  adhered  to  it  through  all  their  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune.  After  the  fatal  termina- 
tion of  Hidal^o^s  career,  B.  made  common 
cause  with  Morelos,  commanding  a  di- 
vision of  the  latter^s  army  in  1812,  at 
which  period  he  was  particularly  distin- 
guished, among  other  achievements,  by  a 
victory  over  the  Spanish  general  Musitu. 
When  Iturbide^s  deception  of  the  royal- 
ists gave  him  the  means  of  promoting  the 
revolution,  in  1821,  B.  was  one  of  the  first 
to  take  advantage  of  circumstances,  and 
to  raise  anew  the  standard  of  revolt,  un- 
deterred by  past  misfortunes.  Iturbide 
endeavored  in  vain  to  acquire  the  confi- 
dence of  B.,  who,  like  Victoria,  suspected 
his  ambitious  purposes  long  before  he 
suffered  them  openly  to  appear.  Victoria 
and  B.  steadily  opposed  the  projects  of 
the  usurper,  and,  at  length,  became  so  far 
committed  in  their  opposition  as  to  be 
arrested  and  imprisoned  by  him,  whilst 
president  of  the  executive  junta.  They 
were  subsequently  released,  and  B.  took 
arms  against  the  emperor  at  the  earliest 
opportunity. — ^Updn  tlie  establishment  of 
ajprovisional  republican  government  in 
1823,  subsequently  to  the  mil  of  Iturbide, 
the  executive  consisted  of  generals  Vic- 
toria, B.  and  Negrete.  During  the  dis- 
cussions relative  to  the  formation  of  a 
constitution,  B.  maintained  the  necessity 
of  a  central  system,  like  that  of  Colombia, 
in  oopoution  to  the  federal  party,  which 
^niiUy  prevailed  in  organizing  tlie  gov- 


ernment in  imitation  of  that  of  the  CJ 
States.  The  new  constitution  wa?  aol- 
emnly  sworn  to  in  the  capital,  Feb.  2, 
1824;  and,  in  the  ensuing  elections,  B^ 
being  unsuccessful  in  the  contest  for  the 
presidency,  was  chosen  vice-president; 
and,  from  that  period,  has  been  regarded 
as  iJie  leader  of  the  opposition  party  in 
Mexico.^ — During  the  year  1827,  it  is  well 
known,  the  struggle  between  the  party  in 
favor  of  the  present  constitution,  and  the 
party  opposed  to  it,  daily  increased  in 
violence  and  bitterness,  the  former  being 
distinguished  by  the  party  name  of  York-- 
inoSf  the  latter  by  that  of  Escoceses,  Gcom 
the  different  masonic  rites  which  they 
uphold.  Altiiough  the  latter  party  in- 
cluded the  Spaniards  and  other  enemies 
of  the  republic,  it  was  hoped  that  B.'s 
love  pf  his  country  and  weight  of  char- 
acter would  prevent  his  countenancing 
any  design  of  theirs  inimical  to  the  liber- 
ties of  Mexico.  But,  Dec  23, 1827,  lieu- 
tenant-colonel Manuel  Montano  raised  tlie 
standard  of  rebellion  at  Otumba,  and  the 
government  immediately  despatched  a 
strong  body  of  troops,  under  general 
Guerrero,  to  disperse  the  insurgents.  A 
few  days  after  he  marched,  several  offi- 
cers, known  to  be  violent  Escoceses^  clan- 
destinely lefl  Mexico,  and  joined  Montane ; 
and,  at  length,  the  vice-president,  B.,  fol- 
lowed them.  Their  whole  force,  at  this 
time,  did  not  exceed  150  men.     They 

Sroceeded  to  Tulancingo,  immediately  on 
L's  joining  them,  where  they  fortified 
themselves ;  but,  afler  a  feeble  resistance, 
were  compelled  to  surrender.  B.,  and  25 
other  officers,  were  taken  prisoners,  and 
thus  terminated  this  desperate  attempt. 
B.*s  great  merits  in  the  cause  of  indepen- 
dence secured  to  him  the  lenity  or  the 
government;  and  he  was  merely  sen- 
tenced to  seven  years'  banishment  from 
the  republic.  No  authentic  account  has 
yet  transpired  of  B.'s  motives  and  partic- 
ular inducements  in  taking  this  step ;  and, 
in  the  absence  of  such  evidence,  it  b  dif- 
ficult to  believe  that  a  man  of  his  tried 
patriotism  can  have  dreamed  of  restoring 
the  Spanish  authority  in  Mexico.  (See 
Ward's  Mexico,  &c.) 

Bravura  Air  ;  an  air  so  composed  as 
to  enable  the  singer  to  show  his  skill  in 
execution  by  the  addition  of  embellish- 
ments, striking  cadences,  &^  It  is  some* 
times  used  for  the  style  of  execution. 

Brat  ;  a  small  village  in  tiie  county  of 
Berks.  The  church  is  a  vicarajEPe  in  the 
gifl  of  the  bishop  of  Oxford.  The  vicar 
of  Bray  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIIIj 
Edward  VI,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  and 
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was  iiiBt  a  Papkt,  then  a  Protestant^  then 
a  Papist,  and  finally  a  Protestant  again. 
Being  accused  of  inconstancy,  "  It  is  not 
so,"  he  replied ;  **  for  I  always  keep  to  my 
principle,  which  is  this — to  live  and  die 
vicar  of  Bray."  A  well  known  song  is 
founded  on  this  incident 

Brat,  FranQois  Gabriel,  count  de ;  in 
1809,  Bavarian  ambassador  at  St  Peters- 
burg ;  since  1820,  at  Paris ;  was  bom  in 
Normandy,  where  his  father  belonged  to 
the  nobility  of  the  province ;  assisted,  as 
knight  of  St  John  of  Malta,  in  a  bloody 
attack  upon  Algiers.  He  prepared  him- 
self for  the  diplomatic  career  at  Ratisbon, 
where,  previous  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
German  empire,  French  diplomatists  were 
bred  for  the  courts  of  Northern  Europe. 
In  the  revolution,  he  entered  the  Bavari- 
an  service,  and,  while  ambassador  at  St 
Petensburg,  wrote  his  able  work,  Essai 
Cntiqrue  star  VHistoire  de  la  lAvonit,  suivi 
fTiai  Tfibleau  de  V^tai  aduel  de  cette  Pro- 
vince (1817,  Dorpat,  3  vols.) 

Brazil  ;  a  countiy  of  vast  extent,  and 
one  of  the  richest  regions  of  the  earth, 
compri»ng  the  eastern  and  central  parts 
of  South  America ;  bounded  N.  by  Colom- 
bia, Guiana,  and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  E. 
and  S.  E.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  W. 
by  Buenos  Ayres,  or  the  United  Provinces 
of  La  Plata,  Bolivia  and  Peru.— -The  fol- 
lowing table  exhibits  the  population  of  the 
sevenu  capitanias,  or  provinces,  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Brackenridge,  who  visited  South 
America  in  the  years  1817  and  1818. 

Prmnten.  Top*  (Mrf  Towkb, 

Pemambuco . . .  550,000 . . .  Pemambuco. 

Bahia 500,000... St  Salvador. 

Minas  Geraes . .  380,000 . . .  Villa  Rica. 
Rio  Janeiro  .  • .  400,000 . . .  Rio  Janeiro. 

St  Paul 300,000 ...  St  Paul. 

Rio  Grande  . . .  250,000 . . .  Portalagre. 
Marsnham  ....  200,000 ...  St  Luis. 

Para 150,000 ...  Para. 

Matto  Grofiso  . .  100,000 . . .  Cuyaba. 
Goyas 170,000 ...  Villa  Boa. 

Total,  3,000,000 

In  1826,  the  country  was  divided  anew, 
80  as  to  constitute  nineteen  provinces. 
Of  the  population,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Brack- 
enridge, 1,000,000  are  supposed  to  be  of 
European  origin  or  descent,  1,200,000 
Negroes,  and  800,000  subdued  Indi- 
ans; the  unsubdued  Indians  not  being 
included.  A  later  estimate  makes  the 
number  of  Negro  slaves,  1,800,000.  Malte- 
Bnin  estimates  the  population  of  B.  at 
3^00,000;  Hassel  and  Humboldt,  at 
4000,000* — The  principal  rivers  are  the 


Amazofi,  Madeira,  Topayas,  Xingu,  To- 
cantins,  Negro,  St  Francisco,  Paraguay, 
Parana,  and  Uraguay.— There  is  scarcefy 
to  be  found  on  the  elobe  a  finer  coun* 
try  than  B. ;  one  blessed  with  a  more 
genial  climate,  or  a  more  fertile  soil; 
more  happily  diversified  with  wood  and 
water,  or  with  abundance  of  navigable 
rivers;  or  more  filmed  fi)r  its  precious 
produce  of  gold  and  diamonds.  It  com- 
prises within  its  limits  nearly  all  the  most 
valued  productions  of  the  earth.  Viewed 
from  the  sea,  the  country  appears  rugged 
and  mountainous ;  but,  on  a  nearer  ap- 
proach, its  appearance  is  highly  romantic 
and  picturesque,  clothed  as  it  is  with  the 
most  luxuriant  vegetation,  its  hills  cov- 
ered with  thick  woods,  and  its  valleys 
witli  a  verdure  which  never  fades.  To- 
wards the  interior,  the  land  rises,  by  gentle 
gradations,  to  the  height  of  from  3  to 
6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea; 
and,  in  these  temperate  resions,  European 
fruits  and  grain  are  raised  in  abundance, 
while  the  intermediate  valleys  are  ex- 
tremely favorable  to  the  production  of 
sugar,  coffee,  and  all  kinds  of  tropical 
produce.  A  large  part  of  the  interior  is 
overspread  with  an  impenetrable  forest, 
the  trees  being  closely  interwoven  with 
brushwood  and  shrubs,  and  covered  witli 
creeping  plants,  adorned  with  beautiful 
fiowers,  thus  giving  a  peculiar  and  ricli 

Zearance  to  the  scenery.  The  forests 
und  in  a  ereat  variety  of  useful  and 
beautiful  wood,  adapted  ior  dyeing,  cab- 
inet-work and  ship-Duilding.  They  con- 
tain numerous  wild  animals.  The  ch- 
mate,in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Amazon 
and  in  the  northern  parts,  is  hot,  but 
tempered  by  the  humidity  of  the  air ;  in 
the  southern  part^  it  is  temperate,  and 
generally  healtny. — ^B.  has  been  long  cel- 
ebrated for  gold  and  diamonds,  which 
abound  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  in- 
terior, and  are  chiefly  found  in  the  beds 
of  the  mountain  torrents,  where  the  stream 
is  most  rapid.  Most  of  the  streams  that 
rise  fix>m  the  chain  of  mountains  which 
extend  through  the  province  of  Minas  Ge- 
raes are  rich,  especially  near  their  sources, 
in  gold  and  diamonds.  The  towns  of  St 
Paul,  Villa  Rica,  Cuyaba,  and  others  in 
the  interior,  have  grown  out  of  minuig 
establishments.  Tej uco  is  the  chief  town 
of  the  principal  diamond  distrKu — Brazil 
was  discovered  by  Pedro  Alvarez  CabraL 
Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal,  had  equipped 
a  squadron  for  a  voyage  to  the  East  In-* 
dies,  under  the  command  of  CabraL  The 
admiral,  quitting  Lisbon,  March  9, 1500^ 
fell  in  accidentally,  April  24,  with  the 
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eontinent  of  Sooth  America,  which  he  at 
first  supposed  to  be  a  large  island  on  the 
coast  of  Africa.  In  this  conjecture  he 
was  soon  undeceived,  when  the  natives 
came  in  sight.  Having  discovered  a  good 
harbor,  he  anchored  his  vessels,  and  called 
the  bay  Puerto  Seguro,  On  the  next  day, 
he  landed  with  a  lx)dy  of  troops,  and,  hav- 
ing erected  the  cross,  took  possession  of 
the  country  in  the  name  of  nis  sovereign, 
and  called  it  Sania  Cruz ;  but  the  name 
was  afterwards  altered  by  king  Emanuel 
to  that  of  BrcaUy  fix)m  the  red- wood  which 
the  country  produces. — ^The  Portuguese 
entertained,  for  some  time,  no  very  fe- 
yorable  opinion  of  the  country,  not  hav- 
ing been  able  to  find  there  either  gold  or 
silver;  and,  accordingly, they  sent tliidier 
none  but  convicts,  and  women  of  aban- 
doned character.  Two  ships  were  annu- 
ally sent  fit)m  Portugal,  to  carry  to  the 
new  world  the  refuse  of  the  human  race, 
and  to  receive  firom  thence  cargoes  of 
parrots  and  dye-woods.  Ginger  was  af^ 
tefwards  added,  but,  in  a  short  time,  pro- 
hibited, lest  the  cultivation  of  it  might 
interfere  with  the  sale  of  the  same  article 
ftom  India.  In  1548,  the  Jews  of  Por- 
tugal, being  banished  to  B.,  procured 
suffar-canes  firom  Madeira,  and  began  the 
cultivation  of  that  article.  The  court  of 
Lisbon  began  to  perceive  that  a  colony 
might  be  beneficial  without  producing 
gold  or  silver,  and  sent  over  a  governor 
to  regulate  and  superintend  it.  This  was 
Thomas  de  Souza,  a  wise  and  able  man. 
De  Souza  found  it  very  difficult  to  suc- 
ceed in  inducing  the  natives  to  fix  on 
settled  habitations,  and  to  submit  to  the 
Portuguese  government.  Dissatisfaction 
ensued,  which  at  length  terminated  in 
war.  De  Souza  did  not  bring  with  him  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  to  conclude 
hostilities  speedily.  By  building  St.  Sal- 
vador, in  1549,  at  the  bay  of  ^1  Saints, 
he  established  a  central  and  rallying  point 
for  the  colony ;  but  the  great  object  of  re- 
ducmg  the  Indians  to  submission  wns 
effected  by  the  Jesuits,  who  gained  their 
affections  by  presents  and  acts  of  kind- 
ness.— ^The  increasing  prosperity  of  B., 
which  became  visible  to  Europe  at  tiie 
beginning  of  the  17th  centui^,  excited 
the  envy  of  the  French,  Spaniards  and 
Dutch,  successively.  The  latter,  howev- 
er, were  the  principal  enemies  vrith  whom 
the  Portuguese  had  to  contend  for  the 
dominioli  of  B.  Their  admiral,  Willekens, 
in  161M,  took  possession  of  the  country 
in  the  name  of  the  United  Provmces. 
Having  plundered  the  people  of  St  Sal- 
vador, he  returned  to  iBorope,  leaving  a 


strong  garrison.  The  Spaniards  next 
sent  out  a  formidable  fleet,  laid  siege  to 
St  Salvador,  and  compelled  the  Dutch 
to  surrender.  When  the  aflairs  of  the 
Dutch  assumed  a  more  favorable  aspect 
at  home,  they  despatched  admiral  Hen- 
ry Lonk,  in  the  beginning  of  1630,  to  at- 
tempt the  entire  conquest  of  B.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  Pemambuco,  and,  on 
his  return  to  Europe,  lefl  behind  him 
troops  which  reduced,  in  1633, 1634  and 
1635,  the  provinces  of  Temeraca,  Parai- 
ba  and  Rio  Grande.  These,  as  weU  as 
Pemambuco,  furnished  yearly  a  large 
auantity  of  sugar,  a  great  deal  of  wood 
for  dyeing,  and  other  commodities.  The 
Dutch  now  determined  to  conquer  all  B., 
and  intrusted  Maurice  of  Nassau  with 
the  direction  of  the  enterprise.  This  dis- 
tinguished officer  reached  the  place  of  his 
destination  in  the  beginning  of  1637,  and 
subjected  Seara,  Seregippe,  and  the  greater 
part  of  Bahia.  Seven  of  the  fifleen  prov- 
mces which  composed  the  colony  had 
already  submitted  to  them,  when  they 
were  suddenly  checked  by  the  revolu- 
tion, which  removed  Philip  IV  fitJin  the 
throne  of  Portugal,  and  gave  to  the  Portu- 
guese independence,  and  a  native  sove- 
reign. The  Dutch,  then,  as  enemies 
of  the  Spaniards,  became  friends  to  the 
Portuguese,  and  the  latter  confirmed  the 
title  of  the  Dutch  to  the  seven  provinces, 
of  which  they  were  in  possession.  This 
division  gave  rise  to  the  name  of  the  Bra- 
zUsy  in  place  of  the  former  appellation. 
The  Dutch  government  soon  began  to 
oppress  the  Portuguese  colonists,  who, 
afler  an  obstinate  contest,  drove  them  out 
of  several  of  die  provinces.  Finding  they 
were  not  able  to  retain  possession  of  the 
country,  the  Dutch  ceded  all  their  interest 
to  the  Portuguese  for  a  pecuniary  com- 
pensation. The  dominion  of  Portugal 
was  now  extended  over  aU  B.,  which, 
during  the  18tii  century,  remained  in  the 
peaceful  possession  of  the  Portuguese* 
— ^The  value  of  B.  to  Portugal  has  been  on 
the  increase  since  the  discovery  of  the 
gold  mines,  in  1698,  and  the  discovery  of 
3ie  diamond  mines,  in  1782.  Up  to  the 
year  1810,  B.  had  sent  to  Portugal  UfidO 
cwt  of  gold,  and  2100  pounds  of  dia- 
monds, which  foreign  countries,  and  es- 
pecially Great  Britain,  at  last  succeeded 
m  purchasing,  at  the  Lisbon  market. 
Rio  Janeiro  now  became  the  mart  for  the 
proceeds  of  the  Brazilian  mines  and  native 
productions.  But  the  administration  was 
any  tiling  but  adapted  to  promote  the 
prosperity  of  the  country.  The  attention 
of  the  government  was  ttuned  almost  ex- 
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clufiively  to  the  gold  washings,  and  to  the 
working  of  the  diamond  mines ;  and  the 
policy  of  the  administration  consisted  in 
the  exaction  of  taxes  and  duties,  which 
were  collected  from  the  fortified  ports, 
to  which  trade  was  solely  confined. 
Foreigners  were  excluded,  or  jealously 
watched,  and  trade  was  paralysed  hy  nu- 
merous restrictions.  In  the  interior,  the 
lands  situated  on  the  great  rivers^  after 
being  surveyed,  were  freauently  pre- 
sented, after  the  year  1640,  oy  the  kmgs 
of  the  house  of  Braganza,  to  the  younger 
sons  of  the  Portuguese  nobility,  whom  the 
system  of  entails  excluded  from  the  pros- 
pect of  inheritance.  These  grantees  en- 
listed adventurers,  purchased  Negro  slaves 
by  thousands,  and  subjected  the  original 
inhabitants,  or  drove  them  from  their  dis- 
tricts, and  ruled  their  dominions  with  al- 
most unlimited  sway.  The  missions  of 
the  Jesuits  also  received  similar  dona- 
tions from  the  kings.  They  oreonized  a 
brave  militia  from  the  converted  savages 
and  their  descendants,  and  bore  the  sword 
and  the  cross  ferther  and  farther  into  the 
interior.  Equally  independent  with  the 
secular  lords  of  the  soil,  they  miited  the 
converted  savages  in  villages  and  parishes 
along  the  rivers.  The  celebrated  Jesuit 
Vie}Ta  introduced  the  cultivation  of 
spices,  in  which  Holland  alone  had  hith- 
erto traded.  As  these  Brazilian  proprie- 
tors defrayed,  from  their  own  means,  the 
above-mentioned  indemnifications  made 
to  the  Dutch,  the  Portuguese  govern- 
ment, in  return,  confirmed  and  enlarged 
all  the  privileges  of  the  oncie.it  planters, 
extendmg  them  to  the  present  and  future 
possessions  of  these  noole  families.  But, 
m  the  end,  the  government  multiplied  its 
own  monopolies,  and  assumed  preroga- 
tives interfering  with  the  interests  of  the 
ancient  and  rich  landlords.  Even  fl'om 
18(^  to  1821,  OS  long  as  the  court  resided 
m  Rio  Janeiro,  the  Portuguese  by  birth 
continued  to  have  the  preference,  in  the 
high  offices  of  state,  before  the  chief  na- 
tive &niilies ;  and  the  system  of  taxing 
the  productions  of  B.,  and  the  importa- 
tioo  of  articles  needed  by  the  Brazilian 
nobility  for  themselves  and  slaves,  was 
even  extended.  The  government  final- 
ly placed  obstacles  in  the  way  of  in- 
creasing the  number  of  the  latter,  which 
the  rich  landlords  deemed  indispensable 
for  the  establishment  of  new  plantations. 
The  vassals,  moreover,  always  hod  a 
stumbling-block  in  their  way  in  the  fiscal 
prerogative  of  the  court,  that  the  land 
which  the  vassal  called  his  own,  but 
which  he  had  hitherto  neglected  to  search 
21* 


for  gold,  or  lor  diamond^  in  case  of  any 
future  discovery  of  such  treasures,  should 
be  the  property  of  the  crown,  or,  at  least, 
the  object  of  high  taxation.  In  the  grants 
of  the  ancient  plantations,  the  crown  b»d 
not  indeed  provided  for  such  a  contai- 

g^ncy,  and  had  reserved  no  such  rights, 
ven  the  humanity  of  the  government, 
in  attempting  to  ameliorate  by  laws  the 
condition  of  the  slaves,  was  a  subject  of 
ofience,  because  it  appeared  to  the  lords 
to  be  an  injury  to  their  legal  property  to 
proceed  in  such  a  matter  without  their 
consent  Out  of  Rio  Janeiro,  in  the  more 
northeriy  and  more  fertile  section,  the 
number  of  young  merchants  in  the  large 
maritime  cities  and  their  vicinity  was 
greatly  increased  by  emigrations  from 
states  where  more  freedom  of  thought 
was  enjoyed  than  in  B.  Many  came 
even  from  Germany.  These  adventurers, 
bent  on  gain,' naturally  felt  burthened  by 
the  heavy  system  of  taxation,  and  by  the 
monopolies  of  the  crown.  They  cmried 
on  the  smuggling  trade  to  such  a  degree, 
that  they  hv^,  in  fact,  in  open  war  with 
the  government.  In  addition  to  these 
malcontents,  there  were  many  disbanded 
soldiers,  who  had  embarked  nrom  Portu- 
gal, in  the  hope  of  being  rewarded  by  the 
court  for  their  services,  but,  from  the  pov- 
erty of  the  finances,  found  Uiat  they  could 
obtain  nothing  but  land,  which  was  of  no 
value  to  these  warriors.  Moreover,  many 
Europeans  emigrated  to  Bohia  and  Per- 
nambuco,  who,  though  destitute,  were  not 
altogether  uninformed,  and  who  desired 
to  make  their  fortune  there,  some  way  or 
other.  The  lower  class  of  the  native 
clergy,  too,  were  very  much  dissatisfied, 
because,  even  while  the  court  resided 
in  B.,  Portuguese  noblemen  received 
the  most  important  ecclesiastical  offices^ 
Without  ascribing  to  the  Brazilians  any 
democratic  propensities,  all  these  circum 
stances  must  have  awakened  the  desire 
of  independence  in  their  breasts,  as  much 
as  it  augmented  their  hatred  of  the  Por- 
tuguese. From  these  two  causes,  a  con- 
flict of  parties  of  several  years'  duration 
has  lately  taken  place,  the  result  of  which 
is  the  new  empire. — ^The  removal  of  the 
Portuguese  government  to  B.,  Jan.  19, 
1808),  when  the  royal  family  landed  in 
Bahia,  whence  it  transferred  its  residence 
to  Rio  Janeiro  in  March,  till  the  depar- 
ture of  king  John  VI  to  Lisbon,  April 
26,  1SK21),  was  the  commencement  of 
the  prosperity  of  B.  As  early  as  Jan. 
28,  lo08,  all  the  ports  of  B.  were  open- 
ed for  the  unconditional  entrance  of 
all  fiiendly  and  neutral  vessels,  and  for 
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4ie  exportation  of  Brazilian  productions, 
under  certain  duties,  with  the  sole  excep- 
tion of  Brazil  wood.  B.  now  entered, 
also,  into  an  immediate  connexion  with 
Germany,  which  had  an  equally  bene- 
ficial influence  on  its  agriculture,  intellect- 
ual improvement  and  commerce.  The 
treaty  of  alliance  and  commerce  conclud- 
ed with  England  at  Rio  Janeiro,  Feb. 
19,  1810,  permitted  the  British  even  to 
build  and  repair  vessels  of  war  in  the  har- 
bors of  B. ;  and  the  then  prince-recent 
of  Portugal  promised  never  to  introduce 
the  inquisition  into  B.,  and  to  co-operate 
in  earnest  to  efiect  the  abolition  of  the 
^  slave-trade,  excepting  such  as  was  carried 
on  in  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  Af- 
rica. The  decree  of  Nov.  18,  1814, 
next  allowed  all  nations  free  intercourse 
with  B.  In  1815,  the  prince-regent 
promised  B.  independence  and  equal 
privileses  with  Portugal.  Dec.  16, 1815, 
he  made  it  a  monarchy.  Finally,  by  the 
marriage  of  the  crown-prince  (now  em- 
peror) of  B.,  don  Pedro,  with  the  arch- 
duchess Leopoldine,  daughter  of  Francis 
I.  of  Austria,  Nov.  6,  1817,  Germany 
was  in  various  ways  brought  into  contact 
with  B.  The  government  in  Rio  Janeiro 
now  allowed  the  free  prosecution  of 
natural  researches.  Thus  Mcwe,  an  Eng- 
lishman, was  permitted  to  examine  the 
diamond  mines ;  the  chevalier  Eschwege, 
afterwards  overseer  of  the  cabinet  of  min- 
erals in  Rio,  was  enabled  to  examine  the 
mountains  of  Minas  Geraes  at  Villa  Rica; 
bnd  the  latest  work  on  B.,  by  Martius  and 
Spix,  contains  similar  evidence  how  zeal- 
ous even  a  royal  minister,  Conde  da 
Barca,  is  in  promoting  scientific  investi- 
gations. As  B.,  by  reason  of  its  soil  and 
climate,  may  become  the  chief  mart  of  all 
colonial  commodities,  the  government 
has  encouraged,  since  1809,  the  settle- 
ment of  strangers,  and  has  granted  to 
foreigners,  at  a  smsdl  price,  large  tracts  of 
land  (cismarias),  of  a  league  (22,500  feet) 
in  breadth,  and  three  leag  ^es  in  length, 
for  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  cofi*ee,  cotton, 
&c^  as  weU  as  wheat,  rice  and  maize, 
which  afford  here  annually  two  crops. 
Swiss  and  Grermans  (such  as  Freyreiss, 
the  baron  Busche,  and  Paycke  of  Ham- 
burg) have  therefore  founded  large  set- 
tiements  here.  According  to  Langsdoif, 
who  published  Observations  oh  Brazit,  at 
Heidelburg,  1821,  Welsh  com  generally 
yields  in  B.  130  fold,  and  rice  80  fold. 
The  cofiee-tree,  which,  in  the  West  Indies, 
yields  annuaDy,  on  an  average,  1^  pounds 
of  coffee,  in  B.,  yields  at  least  2  or  3, 
and  not  unfiequentiy  5  or  6  pounds. 


But  the  want  of  industry,  at  that  time, 
rendered  the  means  of  living  in  the  capi- 
tal and  neighborhood  extremely  dear, 
while  the  total  absence  of  highways,  and 
other  means  of  facilitating  transportatiozi, 
deprived  the  products  of  the  interior  of 
almost  all  their  value.  Without  a  con* 
siderable  capital,  no  foreigner  can  culti- 
vate the  land  bestowed  on  him,  and  B.  is 
as  yet  far  removed  fivm  that  equality  of 
rights,  which  secures  to  each  one  the  full 
use  of  his  means,  as  well  as  from  that 
toleration,  which  affords  protection  and 
freedom,  of  conscience  to  every  creed. 
The  royal  decree  of  March  16,  1820, 
which  encourages  the  settiement  of 
foreigners,  by  an  exemption  from  taxes 
for  four  years,  will  never,  therefore,  while 
these  impediments  exist,  produce  the  re- 
sults which  have  followed  the  coloniza- 
tion of  North  America — a  country,  in  other 
respects,  less  inviting.  The  foreign  rela- 
tions of  B.,  of  late  years,  have  not  been 
altogether  of  a  peaceful  nature.  Afler 
the  conclusion  of  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
Spain  refused  to  cede  Olivenza  to  Portu- 
gal ;  on  which  account,  the  Banda  Oriental, 
with  its  capital,  Monte  Video,  an  important 
portion  of  the  Spanish  province  of  Buenos 
Ajrres,  was  taken  possession  of  by  B., 
and  maintained  with  effect  against  the 
claims  of  the  republic  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
after  it  had  attained  independence.  An 
insurrection  in  Pemambuco,  in  April, 
1817,  where  a  party  raised  the  republican 
standard,  was  suppressed  by  the  Portu- 
guese trooi>s  stationed  in  B.  But  when 
the  revolution  broke  out  in  Portugal,  Aug. 
1820,  having  for  its  object  the  establish- 
ment of  a  constitution,  the  Portuguese 
troops  in  B.  also  obtained  a  constitution 
in  behalf  of  the  latter  country.  Don  Pe- 
dro, the  crown-prince,  proclaimed  the 
acceptation  of  the  Portuguese  constitu- 
tion in  the  name  of  himself  and  father, 
Feb.  26, 1821.  King  John  VI  now  com- 
manded the  choice  of  deputies  (March 
7th]  to  meet  with  the  cortes  assembled  in 
LisDon,  and  was  desirous  to  embark  with 
them  for  that  city.  But,  the  bank  being 
unable  to  make  the  necessary  advances 
of  money,  a  bloody  insurrection  ensued. 
The  king  therefore  changed  the  bank 
into  a  national  bank,  and,  to  defitiy  the 
sums  loaned,  appropriated  to  it  the  charge 
of  the  diamond  mines,  and  the  regulation 
of  the  trade  in  diamonds.  The  king  soon 
after  (April  21  and  22)  saw  himself  com- 
pelled to  order  the  military  to  disperse 
the  assembly  of  electors,  who  demanded 
the  adoption  of  the  Spanish  constitution. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  repeated  the  rati- 
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flcation  of  the  (then  incomplete)  Portu- 
guese constitution,  and,  April  22,  appoint- 
ed his  son  don  Pedro  prince-regent  of 
B.  He  now  embarked  for  Portugal^ 
April  26.  But,  as  the  Portuguese  cortes 
was  not  willing  to  grant  the  entire  equali- 
ty of  civil  and  political  relations  demanded 
by  the  Brazihans,  and,  without  waiting 
for  the  arrival  of  the  Braziliai;i  deputation, 
had  framed  the  articles  of  the  constitution 
which  related  to  B.,  and  subsequently  re- 
jected the  additional  articles  proposed  by 
the  Brazilian  deputies,  and,  finally,  had 
expressly  declared,  that  B.  was  to  be  di- 
vided into  governments,  and  ruled  by  tlie 
ministry  of  state  at  Lisbon,  and  the  prince- 
rt'gent  was  to  be  recalled  to  Portugal, — 
such  violent  convulsions  were  excited  in 
Rio  Janeiro,  and  various  parts  of  B.,  Dec, 
18'21,that  it  was  explicitly  declared  to  the 
prince-regent,  that  his  departure  would 
Ite  the  signal  for  establishing  an  indepen- 
dent republic.  The  prince,  therefore,  re- 
solved to  remain  in  B.,  and  gave  a  public 
explanation  of  his  reasons,  Jan.  9th,  1822, 
to  his  father,  to  the  cortes  in  Portugal, 
and  to  the  people  of  B.  The  Portugese 
troops  were  removed  from  B.  The  pnnce- 
regent  assumed.  May  13th,  1822,  the  title 
of  perpetual  defender  of  B.,  and,  in  June, 
convened  a  national  assembly,  composed 
of  100  deputies,  to  frame  a  separate  con- 
stitution for  the  country.  The  cortes  in 
Lisbon,  on  the  other  hand,  declared  this 
constitution  void,  Sept.  19th,  1822,  and 
demanded  the  return  of  the  prince-regent 
to  Europe,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  his  nght 
to  the  throne.  Meanwhile,  the  national 
assembly  of  B.  ^ad  declared  the  separa- 
tion of  that  country  from  Portugal,  Aug. 
1,  1822,  and,  Oct.  12,  appointed  don 
Pedro  the  constitutional  erai)eror  of  B. 
The  new  emperor  retained,  at  the  same 
time,  the  tiUe  o£  perpetual  defender  of  B, 
—Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  em- 
pire, began  the  struggle  with  the  republi- 
can party.  In  this  party  were  many 
free-masons.  Don  Pedro,  who  had  pro- 
claimed himself,  shortly  before,  grand 
master  of  all  the  free-masons  in  B.,  or- 
dered that  all  the  lodges  should  be  closed, 
and  the  congress,  which  he  had  promised 
to  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  traminff  a 
constitution,  was  not  convened.  At  that 
dme,  the  two  brothers  Andrade,  Jose 
Bonifacio,  minister  of  foreign  afimrs  and 
of  the  interior,  and  Martin  F.  Ribeu-o, 
minister  of  finances,  especially  the  former, 
possessed  the  entire  confidence  of  the 
emperor.  The  most  difficult  matter  was 
•o  effect  his  recognition  in  Europe  j  for 
ion  Pedro  had  acquired  the  new  dignity 


in  consequence  of  the  principle  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  people  m  a  colony  separated 
from  the  mother  country ;  and  it  was  also 
made  a  question,  whether  he  should  not  re- 
nounce bis  claims  to  the  crown  of  Portugal. 
His  &ther,  indeed,  when  he  left  B.,  April 
26, 1821,  had  given  him  full  powers  to  do 
all  that  might  be  necessary  to  preserve  this 
country  to  the  house  of  Bra^nza.  The 
mission,  nevertheless,  of  major  Schdffer 
to  Vienna,  could  not  procure  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  new  emperor  by 
his  father-in-law,  the  emperor  of  Austria. 
The  Brazilian  troops,  in  the  meantime, 
conquered  Monte  video,  which  still  had 
a  Portuguese  garrison,  in  Dec,  1823,  after 
which  the  Banda  Orientd  was  united 
with  B.,  under  the  name  of  Cisplalino,  an 
also  Bahia,  which  was  defended  by  a 
Portuguese  garrison,  under  general  5la- 
deira.  Lord  Cochrane,  the  Brazilian  ad- 
miral, blockaded  the  harbor  from  March 
26, 1823.  Madeira,  compelled  to  surren- 
der by  famine,  sailed,  during  tlie  nego- 
tiation, in  the  night  of  July  2,  to  Europe, 
and  the  Brazilian  troops  entered  the  place. 
At  home,  don  Pedro  had  two  parties  to 
contend  with — the  ancient  Portuguese, 
which  was  the  weaker,  and  the  republi- 
can, the  stronger.  The  latter  was  espe- 
cially powerful  in  Pernambuco.  The 
brothers  Andrade  sought  to  gain  both 
parties  by  the  proposal  of  a  free  constitu- 
tion, formed  after  the  model  of  the  Eng- 
lish ;  but  the  obstacles  of  all  kinds,  and  the 
violent  opposition  with  which  their  ad- 
ministration was  harassed,  compelled  them 
to  resort  to  arbitrary  measures  and  arrests. 
They  treated  the  malcontents  as  Carbon- 
ari, and  thereby  excited  the  suspicion, 
that  the  emperor  aspired  to  absolute  au- 
thority. They  finally  convoked  the  cortes 
of  B.,  the  session  of  which  was  opened 
by  the  emperor,  May  3,  1823.  Of  the  20 
members,  who  constituted  the  opposition, 
out  of  the  60  (instead  of  160)  present, 
Aranjo  Lima  was  the  most  eloquent 
The  ministers  succeeded  in  causing  se- 
cret societies  to  be  prohibited,  by  which 
means  they  gained  a  pretence  for  im- 
prisoning many,  whose  sentiments  were 
republican.  This  augmented  the  public 
dissatisfaction,  and,  when  the  emperor, 
having  been  severely  injured  by  a  fall 
from  a  horse,  did  not  appear  in  public  for 
a  month,  the  enemies  of  the  ministers 
became  more  bold  in  their  outcries,  and 
even  sent  threatening  representations  to 
the  emperor.  The  imprisoned  were  ac- 
quitted by  the  supreme  court  of  justice^ 
and  the  emperor  round  himself  compelled 
to  dismiss  the  two  Andrade,  July  16, 
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1823.  Don  Joaq.  de  Carneiro  Campos 
(formerly  professor  of  mathematics  at  the 
college  of  Lisbon)  received  the  depart- 
ment of  foreign  aifiiirs,  and  don  Man. 
Jacint.  Figucroa  da  Gama  that  of  the 
finances — ^both  adherents  to  the  politi- 
t!al  principles  of  1791. — ^Meanwhile,  the 
royaJ  power  had  been  restored  in  Lis- 
bon in  May,  1823  ;  but  the  Brazilians 
demanded  the  more  loudly  a  free  con- 
stitution and  a  separation  from  Portu- 
gal. The  emperor,  therefore,  refused  to 
receive  the  envoy  of  tlie  king  his  father, 
the  count  de  Rio  Mayor,  Sept.  6,  1823, 
because  he  could  not  give  assurance 
^  of  the  acknowledgment  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  B.  At  the  same  time,  the  con- 
E*ess  authorized  a  loan  of  £2,500,000  in 
ondon,  which  has  subsequently  been 
increased  about  £700,000.  (75  per  cent 
only  was  paid  in  specie,  at  6  per  cent, 
interest  \)  The  constitution  of  Aug.  10, 
1823,  which  the  national  assembly  had 
accepted  with  some  alterations,  was  final- 
*y  laid  before  the  emperor,  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  revolution  which  suddenly 
ensued,  not  accepted,  because  it  resem- 
bled the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  consti- 
tutions, and  restricted  too  much  the  au- 
thority of  the  sovereign.  Since  the  fall  of 
the  Andrade,  the  repubhcan  party  had 
gained  strength,  and  attacked,  in  their 
journals,  with  particular  violence,  the 
Portuguese  in  the  Brazilian  service,  and 
demanded  their  expulsion.  Two  officers, 
in  retaliation,  did  some  injury,  Nov.  8, 
to  an  apothecary  at  Rio,  who  laid  his 
complaints  before  the  congress.  The  two 
ex-ministers  Andrade,  and  their  third 
brother,  don  Antonio  Carlos,  likewise  a 
deputy,  demanded  that  congress  sliould 
investigate  the  matter ;  others  desired 
that  it  should  be  referred  to  the  courts  of 
justice.  This  gave  rise  to  a  violent  tu- 
mult on  the  103i ;  the  people  took  part  in 
it;  the  dismissal  of  the  ministers,  and 
the  departure  of  all  the  Portuguese,  were 
loudly  required.  The  ministers  gave  in 
their  resignation,  and  the  emperor  col- 
4ected  the  troops  at  his  palace  San  Chris- 
tovao,  four  leagues  from  the  city.  The 
congress  hereupon  declared  itself  perma- 
nent. Nov.  12,  it  was  informed,  by  a 
message  from  the  emperor,  that  all  the 
officers  regarded  themselves  as  injured 
by  two  journals,  of  one  of  which  ,the 
three  Andrade  were  editors,  and  patrons 
of  the  other ;  and  they  were  accused,  in 
general,  of  being  at  tlie  head  of  a  rebel- 
nous  party.  The  minister  of  the  interior 
declared,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  troops 
insisted  on  the  removal  of  the  two  An- 


drade from  the  assembly.  Immediately 
afler,  the  treops  entered  the  city,  sur- 
rounded the  hall  of  the  convention,  and 
an  officer  delivered  an  imperial  decree, 
ordering  the  dissolution  of  the  assembly. 
The  president  recoixled  it  on  the  journals, 
declared  the  session  terminated,  and  the 
deputies  separated,  Nov.  12,  1823.  But 
while  departing,  and  subsequently,  many 
were  arrested;  among  them  the  three 
Andrade,  who  were  eventually  transport- 
ed. In  a  decree  of  the  same  day,  tlie 
emperor  termed  the  assembly  perjured, 
but^  on  the  following  day,  limited  this 
expression  to  the  faction  of  the  Andrade. 
— ^The  provinces,  also,  were  the  theatre 
of  many  turbulent  scenes.  In  Pemam- 
buco,  the  violent  dissolution  of  the  con- 
gress gave  rise  to  much  dissatisfaction, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  appease  the  hatred 
of  the  Brazilians  against  the  Portuguese. 
A  second  national  assembly  was  nnally 
convened  at  the  end  of  Nov.,  1823,  and 
the  emperor  caused  a  constitution,  drawn 
up  by  his  council  of  state,  to  be  laid  be- 
fore the  cabildo  (the  municipality)  of  the 
capital,  Dec.  11,  1823,  which  collected 
the  votes  of  the  citizens  respecting  it  in 
writing.  As  all  assented  to  diis  constitu- 
tion, me  oath  was  administered  Jan.  9, 
1824.  The  same  course  was  pursued  in 
the  provinces:  but  here  many  citizens 
voted  against  the  constitution  ;  among 
others,  Sie  president,  Man.  de  Carvalho 
Paes  d'Andrade  of  Pernambuco.  March 
25, 1824,  the  oath  to  obser\'e  the  consti- 
tution was  also  taken  by  the  emperor  and 
empress.  In  its  fundanjental  principles, 
this  constitution  coincided  with  tfiose 
previously  projected.  The  four  branches 
of  civil  authority — the  legislative,  the 
mediative,  the  executive  and  the  judicial 
— are  made  to  rest  on  a  transfer  of  power 
by  the  people.  The  government  is  mo- 
narchical, nereditary,  constitutional  and 
representative.  The  representation  of  the 
Brazilian  nation  consists  of  the  emperor 
and  the  general  assembly,  a  body  com- 
posed of  two  chambers — that  of  the  depu- 
ties, chosen  for  four  years,  and  that  of  the 
senators,  chosen  by  the  emperer  from  the 
election-lists.  With  the  former  rests  the 
power  of  originating  bills  for  the  imposi- 
tion of  taxes  and  the  levying  of  soldiers, 
as  weU  as  of  proposing  a  change  of  dyn- 
asty. The  lattfer  retam  their  diffnity  lor 
life.  The  sessions  of  these  chan3)ers  are 
public.  The  majority  of  voles  decides. 
The  senate  has  jurisdiction  of  the  misde- 
meanors of  the  members  of  the  royal 
family,  of  the  ministers,  deputies  and 
councU  of  state.    The  two  chambers  poa- 
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ieaB,  in  geneml^  great  privikM.    Tliio 

emperor  has  the  executiye  and  mediato- 
rial authorities ;  but  his  veto  is  not  abeo- 
hite.    He  cannot  refuse  his  sanction  to  a 
bill  equaUy  approved  by  two  legislative 
assemhUes.    The  press  is  free,  but  libels 
are  punished  by  law.    All  immunities, 
privilesed  coxporations,  &c.  aie  abolish- 
ed.   The  Eoman  Catholic  is  the  estab- 
lished religion:    to  other  denominations 
domestic  worshii)  is  allowed,  but  without 
the  power  of  having  churches,  &c.    Not- 
Hithstanding  this  liberal  constitution,  the 
republican  party  gained  the  supremacy  in 
Pemainbuco.     The  president,  Man.  de 
Carvalh'o  Paes  d'Andrade,  recalled  by  the 
emperor,  attempted  to  unite  the  northern 
provinces  into  one  republic,  called  the 
Ufdon  of  the  Egyaior.    But,  as  soon  as 
the  emperor  had  no  longer  cause  to  fear 
an  attack  from   Portugal,  his  forces  in- 
vaded Pemarob.uco,  in  August,  by  land 
and  sea,  under  the  command  of  lord 
Cochrane  and  general  I4ma.    Carvalho 
and  Barros,  with  a  great  pordon  of  ^e 
inhabitants,  made  an  obstinate  resistance ; 
but,  on  the  17th  of  Sept,  1824,  the  city 
was  taken  by  assault.    Carvalho  had  fled 
to  an  finglish  ship  of  war;  the  others 
into  the  interior  of  the  country^ — ^In  the 
IbUowing  year,  the  emperor  sent  general 
Brandt  cuid  the  chev.  de  Cameiro  to  Lon- 
don, to  negotiate  there,  with  the  Portu- 
guese miiuster,  the  marquis  de  Villareal, 
re^>ecting  the  independence  of  B.    Sim- 
ilar negotiations  aAerwards  took  place  in 
Lisbon,  throu^  the  British  envoy  ex- 
traordinary,   sir    Charles    Stuart,   who 
finally  concluded,  at  Rio  Janeiro,  with 
the  Brazilian  minister  of  foreign  afifairs, 
Luis  Jose  de  Carvalho  e  Mello,  a  treaty 
between  B-  and  Portugal,  Aug.  29, 1625, 
on  the  foflowiug  terms : — 1.  B.  should  be 
recognised  as   an  independent   empire, 
separate  from  Portugal  and  Algarvia.    2. 
The  king  of  Portugal  was  to  resign  the 
sovereignty  of  B.  in  &vor  of  his  son  and 
Jiis  legitimate  posterity.    8.  The  king  of 
Portugal  should  retain  the  title  of  empe- 
ror of  B.  for  his  own  person  merely.    4. 
The  emperor  don  Pedro  should  promise 
to  receive  from  no  Portuguese  colony 
profiosals  for  a  union  with  B.    5.  The 
trade  between  the  two  nations  should  be 
resunred,   and   all   property   confiscated 
fliiould    be   returned,    or   compensation 
made  for  it.    The  king  of  Portugal  rati- 
aed  this  treaty  Nov.  15, 1825.    The  em- 
peror of  B.  has  since  sent  ambassadors  to 
the  courts  of  Lisbon,  London,  Paris  and 
Vienna.    Sir  Charles  Stuart,  soon  after, 
concluded  at  Rio,  Oct.  16, 1825,  a  treaty 


of  amity  and  eommeiee,  and  another 
treaty,  respecting  the  abolition  of  die 
slave-trade,  delayed  for  four  additional 
years,  between  B*  and  Great  Britain. 
But  neither  was  ratified  by  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  because,  among  other 
things,  they  contained  ttipulations  for  the 
mutufiJ  surrender  of  political  criminals 
(or  those  charg^  with  high  treason)  and 
refugees.  About  this  time,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  Provmces  of  the  Plata 
urged  the  restoration  of  the  Banda  Ori- 
ental, which  B.  had  held  in  possession 
smce  1816.  The  emperor,  therefore,  de- 
clared war  against  l^uenos  Ayres,  Dec. 
10,  1825,  and  caused  the  mouth  of  the 
La  Plata  to  be  blockaded  by  his  vessels 
of  war.  But  the  peoi^e  of  the  Cisplatino, 
with  the  natives  of  Monte  Video,  had  al- 
ready taken  up  arms,  for  the  sake  of  a 
union  with  the  United  Provinces  of  the 
Plata.  The  insurgents  took  Maldonado. 
General  Lecor  (viscount  de  Laguna), 
however,  miuntained  himself  in  Monte 
Video.  On  the  other  hand,  the  republic 
of  the  Plata  formally  received  the  Banda 
Oriental  into  its  confederacy,  and,  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1825,  B.  possessed  but 
two  points  in  the  Banda  Oriental — Monte 
Video  and  tlie  colony  del  San  Sagramen- 
to.  A  question  of  much  importance  now 
arose,  whether  the  emperor  don  Pedro 
should  succeed  his  father,  king  John  VI, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Portugal.  The  king 
died  March  10,  1826,  having  appointed 
his  daughter,  the  infanta  Isabella  Maria, 
provisional  regent.  According  to  the 
constitution  of^  B.,  don  Pedro  could  not 
leave  the  cofmtry  without  the  consent  of 
the  geneml  assembly.  He  therefore  en- 
tered upon  the  government  of  Portugal, 
and  gave  this  kmgdom  a  lepresentative 
eiMistitution,  but  renounced  the  crown 
of  Portugal  in  his  own  person  by  the  act 
of  abdication  of  May  2, 1826,  and  resign- 
ed his  right  to  his  daughter  donna  Maria 
da  Gloria,  princess  of  Beira,  bom  in  1819, 
who  was  to  marry  her  uncle  don  Miguel, 
bom  in  1802;  ooeanwhile,  the  emperor 
confirmed  the  present  regent  of  Portugal. 
(For  a  further  account  of  Maria,  Miguel, 
and  the  state  of  Portugal,  pee  PoriugaL) 
Soon  after,  May  8,  he  opened  the  second 
constitutional  assembly  of  B.  at  Rio.  He 
bad  previoudy,  April  16,  1826,  founded 
the  new  Brazilian  order  of  Pedro  I. — 
The  war  with  Buenos  Ayres  was  contin- 
ued in  the  Banda  Oriental  with  little 
vigor,  and  with  littie  prospect  of  advan- 
tage to  either  party,  but  with  a  ruinous 
charge  upon  the  finances  of  both.  A  ne- 
gotiation for  peace  was  at  leqgtb  opened, 
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under  the  mediation  of  Great  Britain^ 
which  terminated  in  the  execution  of  a 
treaty,  Aug.  27, 1828.  In  this  treaty,  the 
emperor  of  Brazil  and  the  government  of 
the  United  Provinces  unite  in  declaring 
the  Cisplatino,  or  the  province  of  Monte 
Video,  which  had  been  the  chief  object 
of  controversy,  a  free  and  independent 
state,  under  such  form  of  government  as 
it  might  deem  most  suitable  to  its  inter- 
ests, wants  and  resources.  It  was  stipu- 
lated, that,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  this 
government,  the  existing  government  of 
3ie  Banda  Oriental  should,  immediately 
on  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  convoke 
the  representatives  of  the  part  of  the 
province  subject  to  it,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Monte  Video  its  citizens,  to  make 
choice  of  a  proportional  number  of  dele- 
gates, and  that  these  representatives  and 
delegates  should  constitute  a  provisional 
government,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to 
form  a  political  constitution  for  the'  new 
state.  After  the  meeting  of  this  provis- 
ional government,  the  functions  of  the 
previously  existing  governments  were  to 
cease.  The  independence  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Monte  Video  was  guarantied  by 
the  contracting  parties.  This  treaty  was 
duly  ratified,  the  blockade  of  the  La  Plata 
was  immediately  raised,  and  the  troops 
of  the  two  belhgerents  were  withdrawn 
from  the  contested  territory. — By  an  act 
of  the  legislature,  passed  in  1827,  the  cel- 
ibacy of  the  clergy  has  been  abolished  in 
B.  (For  fiirther  information,  see  Banda 
Oriental.) 

The  national  debt  of  B.  is  considerable, 
including  the  English  loan  of  £3,200,000. 
The  principal  ecclesiastical  dignitaries 
ore  an  archbishop,  who  resides  at  Bahia, 
and  16  bishops,  of  the  Roman  Catholic, 
the  established  religion.  In  all  the  large 
towns,  the  government  supports  element- 
ary and  high  schools.  -In  the  former,  the 
system  of  mutual  instruction  is  introduced. 
In  Bahia  and  Rio  Janeiro,  there  are  in- 
stitutions for  teaching  surgery,  medicine, 
engineerinff  and  law,  and  for  imparting 
commercial  information.  Rio  has  an 
academy  fdr  the  instruction  of  officers 
intended  for  the  naval  service ;  also  an 
observatory.  This  city  and  Bahia,  also, 
contain  academies  for  the  promotion  of 
the  fine  arts,  public  libraned,  &c.  In 
1826, 300  young  Brazilians  were  pureuing 
their  studies  m  France.  The  army  con- 
sisted, in  1824,  of  30,000  regular  troops 
and  50,000  militia,  besides  a  regiment  of 
free  Neeroes.  The  navy,  in  1806,  con- 
sisted of  96  ships,  including  1  ship  of  the 
line  and  4  frigates.    The  revenue  of  B, 


has  been  lately  estimated,  by  the  minister 
of  finances,  at  about  $16,290,000.  Of 
this  sum,  about  $7,200,000  are  all  which 
come  into  the  hands  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment for  die  supply  of  the  general  ex- 
pensea  The  remainder  is  consumed  in 
the  internal  administration  of  the  prov- 
inces in  which  it  is  collected.  The  whole 
estimate,  however,  is  vague,  and  not  much 
to  be  depended  on.  Notwithstanding  the 
many  natural  resources  of  B.,  it  must 
long  remain  weak,  in  a  political  view; 
for  its  inconsiderable  population  is  too 
unequal  in  its  advantages  and  too  divided 
in  its  views.  l,800,0(w  are  Negro  slaves, 
ignorant  and  barbarous ;  the  Indians  are 
of  no  advantage  to  the  industiy  of  the 
countiy.  They  live,  for  the  most  part,  re- 
tired in  the  wilderness.  The  Mulattoes 
seem  to  combine  in  themselves  the  vices 
of  the  savage  and  the  European.  Both 
sexes  give  themselves  up,  without  shame, 
to  the  impulses  of  their  passions,  and 
their  cruelty  to  their  slaves  is  often  horri- 
ble. The  Europeans  and  the  Creoles 
form,  to  some  extent,  the  aristocracy  of 
the  country.  Most  of 'them  are  planters 
or  miners,  or  overseers  in  the  colonies, 
and,  in  this  way,  are  scattered  fiir  over 
the  country,  with  little  conmiunication 
with  each  other,  without  knowledge  and 
education.  The  most  cultivated  persons 
are  found  in  the  maritime  cities.  But, 
even  in  Rio,  the  merchants,  according  to 
Mathison,  are  men  of  very  httle  informa- 
tion. They  take  no  interest  in  any  thing 
but  what  *  immediately  concerns  their 
business.  The  clergy  Mathison  fbund 
so  dissolute,  that  he  was  ashamed  to  give 
a  description  of  theur  morals.  Of  men  of 
higher  character,  capable  of  administering 
public  offices,  there  are  but  few,  and  they 
are  chiefly  Portuguese.  (See  ibe  Coro- 
grqfia  BruzUica  of  Manoel  Ayres  de  Cazal, 
Kio  Janeiro,  1817, 2  vols.  4to. ;  Southey's 
IKstory  of  JBrazU,  London,  1818,  2  voia 
4to.) 

Breach  ;  the  aperture  or  passage  made 
in  the  wall  of  any  fortified  place,  by 
the  ordnance  of  the  besiegers,  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  the  fortress.  They 
should  be  made  where  there  is  the  least 
defence,  that  is,  in  the  front  or  face  of  the 
bastions.  In  order  to  divide  the  resist- 
ance of  the  besieged,  breaches  are  com- 
monly made  at  once  in  the  fiices  of  the 
attacked  bastions,  and  in  the  ravelin. 
This  is  effected  by  battering,  and,  at 
such  places  as  the  cannon  do  not  reach^ 
by  the  aid  of  mines. — Breach-Batteiy, 
(See  BaHefy.}--The  breach  is  called  prac- 
ticabkj  if  it  is  large  enough  to  ofibrd 
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■ome  hope  of  saccess  m  case  of  an  assauh. 
This  is  generally  considered  to  be  the 
case  if  it  allows  a  passage  to  14  men 
ahreasL  Frequently,  however,  a  breach 
of  much  less  extent,  even  of  half  that 
width,  may  be  entered. 

Bread.  In  the  earliest  antiquity,  we 
find  the  flour  or  meal  of  grain  used  as 
food.  The  inconvenience  attending  the 
uae  of  the  grain  in  its  natural  state,  and, 
perhaps,  the  accidental  observation,  that, 
when  bruised,  and  softened  in  water, 
it  formed  a  paste,  and,  when  dried 
again,  a  more  compact,  mealy  substance, 
1^,  by  degrees,  to  the  artificial  prepara- 
tion of  bread.  E^asy  as  it  seems  to  us,  it 
must  have  been  a  lonff  time  before  it  was 
completely  successful.  The  grain  was 
first  bruised  between  stones,  and,  fix)m  the 
meal  mixed  with  milk  and  water,  a  dry, 
tough  and  indigestible  paste  was  made 
into  balls.  This  is  yet  the  chief  food  of 
the  caravans  in  the  deserts  of  Northern 
Afirica.  Vhe  Carthaginians,  also,  ate  no 
bread,  and  hence  were  called,  in  derision, 
by  the  RomanSjpuUiphagi  (pottage-eatersj. 
After  many  attempts,  or,  perhaps,  acci- 
dentally, it  was  observed  that,  by  bring- 
ing the  paste  into  a  state  of  fermentation, 
its  tenacity  is  almost  entirely  destroyed, 
and  the  mass  becomes  bread,  porous, 
agreeable  to  the  taste,  digestible,  and, 
consequently,  healthy.  The  process  pur- 
sued is  the  following : — Some  old  doug:h, 
called  leaven,  which,  by  a  peculiar  spirit- 
uous fermentation,  has  swelled  up,  be- 
come spongy,  and  acquired  an  acid  and 
spirituous  smell,  is  kneaded  with  the  new 
dough,  and  produces,  though  in  an  infe- 
rior degree,  a  similar  fermentation  in  the 
whole  mass.  The  whole  thus  becomes 
spongy ;  a  quantity  of  air  or  gas  is  devel- 
oped, which,  being  prevented  fit>m  es- 
o^rnig  by  ^e  tenacity  of  the  dough, 
^  heaves  and  swells  it,  and  ffives  it  a  porous 
consistency.  This  is  cafled  the  working 
of  the  dough.  In  this  state,  the  dough  is 
put  into  the  heated  oven,  where  the  air 
contained  in  it,  and  the  spirituous  sub- 
stance, are  still  more  expanded  by  heat, 
and  increase  the  porosity  of  the  bread, 
making  it  materially  different  from  the  un- 
baked dough.  The  best  and  most  whole- 
some bread  is  baked  in  some  parts  of 
Prance,  and  on  the  Rhine.  In  England, 
the  flour  is  adulterated  with  too  many 
^reiga  substances,  in  order  to  make  the 
bread  whiter.  In  some  parts  of  Sweden, 
the  bread  is  composed,  in  part,  of  the  bark 
oT  trees,  during  the  winter.  In  Westpha- 
lia, a  kind  of  very  coarse,  black  bread  is 
made,  of  which  the  peasants  bake  one 


lar^  loaf  for  the  whole  week.  This  la 
divided  for  use  with  small  saws.  It  is 
called  pumpemickelj  and  is  sometimes 
exported.  In  many  parts  of  Germany, 
bread  is  made  of  gram  nearly  entire,  or 
but  just  bruised,  wmch  is  very  coarse,  and 
frequently  forms  part  of  the  food  of  the 
horses.  Bread  is  found  wherever  civili- 
zation has  extended.  It  is  made  of  wheat, 
rye,  maize,  barley,  oats,  spelt,  &c.  The 
want  of  bread  has  often  occasioned  public 
commotions,  particularly  in  Paris  and  an- 
cient Rome. 

Bread-Fruit.  The  bread-fruit  is  a 
large,  globular  berry,  of  a  pale-green  color, 
about  the  size  of  a  chilcrs  head,  marked 
on  the  surface  with  irregular  nx-sided 
depressions,  and  containing  a  white  and 
somewhat  fibrous  pulp,  which,  when  ripe, 
becomes  juicy  and  yellow.  The  tree  that 
produces  it  (artocarptis  incisa)  ffrows  wild 
m  Otaheite  and  other  islands  of  the  South 
seas,  is  about  40  feet  hish,  with  large  and 
spreading  branches,  and  has  large,  bright- 
green  leaves,  deeply  divided  into  7  or  9 
spear-shaped  lobes. — ^We  are  informed,  in 
captain  Cook's  first  voyage  round  the 
world,  that  the  eatable  part  of  this  fruit 
hes  between  th^^kin  and  the  core ;  and 
that  it  is  as  white  as  snow,  and  somewhat 
of  the  consistence  of  new  bread.  When 
gathered,  it  is  generally  used  immediate- 
ty :  if  it  be  kept  more  than  24  hours,  it 
becomes  hard  and  choky.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  South  sea  islands  prepare  it  as 
food  by  dividing  the  fi^t  into -three  or 
four  parts,  and  roasting  it  in  hot  embers. 
Its  taste  is  insipid,  with  a  slisht  tartness, 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  crumb 
of  wheaten  bread  mixed  with  Jerusalem 
artichoke.  Of  this  firuit,  the  Otaheitans 
make  various  messes  by  mixing  it  with 
water  or  the  milk  of  the  cocoa-nut,  then 
beatmg  it  to  a  paste  with  a  stone  pestle, 
and  iSlerwards  mingling  with  it  ripe 
plantains,  bananas,  or  a  sour  paste  made 
fix>m  the  bread-fi-uit  itself,  caUed  makie. 
It  continues  in  season  eight  months,  and 
so  great  is  its  utility  in  the  island  of  Ota- 
heite, "  that,"  observes  captain  Cook,  "  ifj 
in  those  parts  where  it  is  not  spontane- 
ously produced,  a  man  plant  but  10  trees 
in  lus  whole  lifetime,  he  will  as  com- 
pletely fulfil  his  duty  to  his  own  and  to 
mture  generations,  as  the  native  of  our 
less  temperate  climate  can  do  by  plough- 
ing in  the  cold  of  winter,  and  reaping  in 
the  summei^s  heat,  as  often  as  these  sea- 
sons return ;  even  if,  after  he  has  procured 
bread  for  his  present  household,  he  should 
convert  the  surplus  into  money,  and  lay 
it  up  for  his  children."    Not  only  does 
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tins  tree  supply  food^  but  clothing,  aud 
numerous  otner  oonveziieDces  of  li&. 
The  inner  bark,  which  is  white,  and 
composed  of  a  net-like  series  of  fibres,  is 
formed  into  a  kind  of  cloth.  The  wood 
is  soft,  smooth,  and  of  a  yellowish  color, 
and  is  used  for  the  building  of  boats  and 
houses.  In  whatever  part  the  tree  is 
wounded,  a  glutinous,  nulky  juice  issues, 
which,  when  boiled  with  cocoa-nut  oil,  is 
employed  for  making  bird-lime,  and  as  a 
cement  for  filling  up  cracks  in  such  ves- 
sels as  are  intended  for  holding  water. 
Some  parts  of  the  flowers  serve  as  tinder, 
and  the  leaves  are  used  for  wrapping  up 
food,  and  other  purposes. — As  the  climate 
of  the  South  sea  islands  is  considered  not 
very  different  from  that  of  the  West  In- 
dies, it  was,  about  42  years  ago,  thought 
desirable,  that  some  of  the  trees  should 
be  transferred,  in  a  growing  state,  to  the 
English  islands  there.  His  miyesty's  ship 
the  Bounty  sailed,  in  1787,  for  this  pur- 
pose, to  the  South  seas,  under  the  com- 
mand of  heutenant,  afterwards  admiral, 
Bligli.  But  a  fatal  mutiny  of  the  crew 
at  that  time  prevented  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  benevolent  design.  The 
commander  of  the  vea^l,  however,  re* 
turned  in  safety  to  hfllcountiy,  and  a 
second  expedition,  under  the  same  person, 
and  for  the  same  purpose,  was  fitted  out 
in  the  year  1791.  He  arrived  in  safety 
at  Otaheite,  and,  after  an  absence  fi*om 
England  of  about  18  months,  landed  in 
Jamaica,^ with  352  bread-fruit-trees,  in  a 
living  state,  having  left  many  others  at 
different  places  in  his  passage  thither. 
From  Jamaica,  these  trees  were  transfer- 
red to  other  islands;  but,  the  Negroes 
naving  a  general  and  long-establ^hed 
predilection  for  the  plaintain,  the  bread- 
truit  is  not  much  relished  by  them. 
Where,  hovrever,  it  has  not  been  gener- 
ally introduced  as  an  article  of  food,  it  is 
used  as  a  dehcacy ;  and,  whether  em- 
ployed as  bread,  or  in  the  form  of  pud- 
ding, it  is  conadered  highly  palatable  by 
the  European  inhabitants. 

Breakers  ;  billows  which  break  vio- 
lently over  rocks  lying  under  the  surface 
of  the  sea.  They  are  readily  distingiuah- 
ed  by  the  foam  which  they  produce,  and 
by  a  peculiar  hoarse  roaring,  very  differ- 
ent nrom  that  of  waves  in  deep  water. 
When  a  ship  is  driven  among  breakers,  it 
b  hardly  possible  to  save  her,  as  every 
Dillow  that  heaves  her  upward  serves  to 
dash  her  down  with  additional  force. 

Breaking  Bulk  ;  the  act  of  beginning 
to  unlade  a  ship,  or  of  dischargmg  the 
first  part  of  the  cargo. 


B&EAKWATBK.  (See  C%er5oii9^,  Plya^ 
outh  and  Delmoare,] 

Breast.    (See  Chut.) 

B&easttPjuate  ;  a  piece  of  defensiTa 
armor,  covering  the  breast,  originally 
made  of  thongs,  cords,  lelither,  &c  (hence 
lorica,  cuirass),  but  afterwards  of  brass, 
iron,  or  other  metala  It  may  be  consid* 
ered  as  an  improvement  of  the  shield  or 
buckler,  which  was  borne  on  the  kfi  arm, 
and  moved  so  as  to  protect,  successively, 
all  parts  of  the  body.  It  being  perceived 
that  the  &ee  use  of  both  huids  in  the 
employment  of  offensive  weapons  was 
important,  the  defensive  armor  was  at- 
tacned  to  the  body,  and  received  different 
names  from  its  position,  use,  &^. ;  as,  for 
instance,  breast-plate,  cuisses,  greaves. 
These  different  species  of  defensive  ar- 
mor are  of  little  use  against  fire-arms,  and 
have,  therefore,  generally  fallen  into  dis- 
use in  modem  war.  (See  Cutra#5.)— • 
Breast-pLaU,  in  Jewish  antiquity,  was  a 
folded  piece  of  rich,  embroidtred  stufi^ 
worn  by  the  high-priesL  It  was  set  with 
12  precious  stones,  bearing  the  names  of 
the  tribes.  It  was  also  called  the  breast- 
plate qf  judgment,  because  it  contained  the 
Urirn  and  Thummim. 

Breast- Wheel  ;  a  water-wheel  which 
receives  the  water  at  about  half  its  height, 
or  at  the  level  of  its  axis.  In  England, 
float-boards  are  employed,  which  are  fit- 
ted accurately  to  the  mill-course,  so  that 
the  water,  after  acting  on  the  floats  by  its 
impulse,  is  detained  in  the  course,  and 
acts  by  its  weight.  In  the  U.  States,  they 
are  often  constructed  with  buckets,  and 
with  a  part  of  the  circumference  fitted  to 
the  mill-course. 

Breast- Work.  In  the  military  art, 
every  elevation  made  for  protection 
against  the  shot  of  the  enemy.  Wood 
and  stone  are  not  suitable  for  breast- 
works, on  account  of  the«r  liability  to  ^ 
splinter.  The  best  are  made  of  earth ;  in 
some  circumstances,  of  fascines,  dung, 
gabions,  bags  of  sand  and  of  wool.  The 
Uiickness  of  the  work  must  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  artillery  of  the  enemy.  In 
general,  it  ought  not  to  be  less  than  10, 
nor  more  than  18,  or,  at  most,  24  feet 
thick.  The  rule  of  Cugnot  is,  that  the 
breast-work  should  be  so  high,  that  noth- 
ing but  the  sky  and  the  tops  of  trees  can 
be  seen  within  cannon  shot  from  the  in- 
terior of  the  intrenchments.  If  this  rule 
cannot  be  followed,  on  account  of  the 
he^ht  of  neighboring  mountains,  the  in- 
terior of  the  fortification  ought  to  be  se^ 
cured  by  traverses. 

Breath.    The  air  which  issues  firotii 
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the  lungs,  during  respiration  (q.  r.), 
thiougli  the  nose  and  mouth.  Tina  op^ 
eration  is  performed  without  effort,  but 
sdll  it  causes  a  motion  in  the  external  air, 
before  the  nose  and  mouth.  The  air  ex- 
pired is  the  vehicle  of  sound  and  speech. 
A  smaller  portion  of  oxygen  and  a  larger 
portion  of  carbonic  acia  is  contained  in 
the  air  which  is  exhaled  than  in  that 
which  is  inhaled.  There  are,  also,  aque- 
ous particles  in  the  breath,  which  are 
precipitated,  by  the  coldness  of  the  ex- 
ternal air,  in  the  form  of  visible  vapor ; 
likewise  other  substances  which  owe 
their  ori^n  to  secretions  in  the  mouth, 
nose,  wind-pipe  and  lunss.  These  cause 
the  changes  in  the  breath,  which  may  be 
known  by  the  smell,  like  the  other  quali- 
ties of  the  an*.  In  youth,  the  breath  is 
insipid,  and  contains  acid :  it  loses  these 
qualities  after  the  aee  of  puberty,  and  be- 
comes more  agreeable.  With  advancing 
age,  it  becomes  again  unpleasant  A  bad 
breath  is  often  caused  by  local  afiections- 
in  the  nose,  the  mouth,  or  the  wind-pipe : 
viz.  by  ulcers  ia  the  nose,  cancerous  poly^ 
pi,  by  discharges  from  the  mouth,  by 
sores  on  the  lungs,  or  peculiar  secretions 
in  them.  It  is  also  caused  by  rotten 
teeth,  by  impurities  in  the  mouth,  and  by 
many  kinds  of  food  (viz.  horse-radish, 
onions,  and  also  by  flesh,  if  used  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  food),  and  by  fevers. 
In  the  last  case,  it  often  varies  with  the 
character  of  the  disease.  The  remedy 
for  this  complaint  must  depend  on  the 
causes  which  produce  it.  Substances  of 
an  aromatic  kind,  which  have  a  strong, 
rich  smell,  should  be  chewed  to  dimini^ 
its  ofienaiveness.  (See  Men^n's  Tenta- 
men  Phwnologicuni  de  resptrat  (Edin- 
burgh, 1/90.)  But  it  is  often  impossible 
to  remove  this  unpleasant  disorder.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Prussian  code,  a  bad  breath 
furnishes  ground  for  a  divorce. 

Bkeathino.    (See  RespmUion,) 

Breccia;  a  term  applied  to  a  rock 
composed  of  angular  fragments  cemented 
together.  ^ 

Brechin  ;  a  town  of  Scotland,  83  miles 
north  of  Edinburgh,  with  5906  inhabit- 
ants. It  is  more  distinguished  in  history 
than  for  its  present  importance.  David  I 
founded  a  bishop's  see  at  B.  In  1150,  and 
some  remains  of  its  cathedral  still  exist 
The  steeple  is  a  fine  tower,  surmounted 
by  a  spire,  and  is  120  feet  high.  Near  it 
is  one  of  those  old  towers  common  in 
L«land,  103  feet  high,  and  16  feet  in  di- 
ameter at  the  base.  Nothing  is  known 
of  the  uses  of  these  towers^  or  of  the  time 
of  their  erection.    The  Culdees  (q.  v.)  had 
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a. cell  or  coDT^eaf;  here.  Tbere  wa%  ft)r* 
merly,  a  strong  castle  at  B.,  which  sir 
Thomas  Maule  defended  against  Ed- 
vraud  I. 

Breda,  in  the  Netheriande ;  capital  of 
s  district  of  the  same  name,  has  9000 
inhabitants^,  is  connected  with  the  Meuse 
by  the  navigable  river  Merk.  B.,  being  a 
strong  frontier  fortressi  was  formerly  of 
the  ^atest  importance  to  Holland,  and 
is  still  of  great  militaiy  value  as  the  chief 
point  of  the  line  of  fortresses  before  the 
Meuse.  The  fortifications  consist  of  15 
bastions,  as  many  ravelins,  and  5  horn- 
works,  besides  the  citadel.  The  chief 
strength  of  this  fortress  lies  in  its  marshy 
environs,  which  may  easily  be  laid  under 
water.  B.  became  a  town  in  1534 :  since 
that  time,  it  has  oflen  been  a  subject  of 
contention  between  the  Dutch,  Spaniards 
and  French.  It  was  taken  by  surprise 
by  Bariaimont  in  1581,  and  by  Maurice 
of  Orange  in  1590.  The  latter  capture 
was  accomplished  by  means  of  a  boat 
loaded  with  turf,  in  which  70  Dutch  sol- 
diers were  concealed,  ^inola  took  B., 
in  1625,  after  a  siege  of  10,  and  Henry  of 
Orange  after  one  of  4  months*  During 
the  French  revolutionaiy  war,  Dumouriez 
made  himself  master  of  the  city  and  for- 
tress in  February,  1793,  and  would  there- 
by have  prepared  the  way^for  the  con- 
quest of  Holland,  had  he  not  been  forced, 
by  the  loss  of  a  battle  at  Neerwlnden,  to 
evacuate  the  ci^  and  fortress,  April  4. 
In  September,  1794,  B.  was  attacked  by 
the  armv  of  Pichegru,  but  did  not  sur- 
render till  all  Holland  was  conquered,  in 
the  winter  of  1794.  On  the  approach  of 
the  Russian  van-guard,  under  general 
Benkendorf,  in  Dec,  1813,  the  French 
garrison  made  a  sally,  and  the  patriotic 
citizens  profited  by  the  occasion,  rose  en 
masse,  shut  the  gates,  and  prevented  the 
French  from  returning  into  the  town.  A 
peace  was  concluded  at  B.  between  Eng- 
land and  Holland  in  1667. 

Bredow,  Gabriel  Godfrey,  professor  of 
history  in  Breslau,  bom  in  Beriin,  in 
1773,  of  poor  parents,  was,  for  a  time, 
professor  at  Eutin,  and  a  colleague  of  the 
celebrated  Voas;  afterwards  professor  at 
Heknstadt,  and,  still  later,  at  Frankfort  on 
the  Oder,  whence  he  went  to  Breslau  on 
the  removal  of  the  university  to  that 
place.  He  died  in  1814.  He  was  distin- 
guished for  his  patriotism  and  his  literary 
works.  His  Handbueh  der  tdt^  Qesdiiehie 
(Manual  of  Ancient  Histonr)  has  passed 
through  five  editions,  the  last  of  which 
wppeared  in  1825.  He  i»  the  author  of 
Chromk    des    fmmsxMm  Jahrhmdert^ 
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fChronide  of  the  Nineteenth  Centuiy), 
EpisUda  Parisienata  (he  went  to  Paris  in 
1607,  to  collect  all  that  has  been  left  to  us 
by  the  Greek  geographers),  Untersuchr^ 
vngen  iiher  GeschickUy  Gtosraphie  und 
Chronologie  (Researches  on  History,  Ge- 
ography ana  Chronoloj^^  and  of  the 
very  useful  Higtorische  TabeUen  (Histori- 
cal Tables),  which  have  been  translated 
into  English. 

Bree,  Matthew  van,  first  painter  to  the 
crown-prince  of  the  Netherlands,  mem- 
ber of  the  national  institute  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, bom  at  Antwerp  in  1773,  culti- 
vated his  talents  in  this  city,  and  after- 
wards in  Paris,  under  the  direction  of 
Vincent,  and  in  Italy.  As  early  as  1798, 
his  Death  of  Caio  was  admired.  This 
great  painter,  being  accustomed  to  sketch 
his  ideas  rapidly,  was  able  to  present  to 
Napoleon  the  manoeuvres  of  the  fleet  on 
the  Scheldt  before  Antwerp,  a  few  hours 
after  they  took  place.  With  almost  equal 
rapidity,  he  made  a  painting  of  Napo-' 
leon's  entrance  into  Amsterdam,  at  the 
moment  chosen,  being  that  when  the 
magistrates  are  delivering  to  him  the 
keys  of  the  city.  In  architecture  and  in 
sculpture,  B.  also  exhibited  considerable 
talents. — Philip  James  van  B.  is  likewise 
a  celebrated  painter,  and  lives  at  Pavia. 
Several  of  his  works  have  been  purchased 
in  France  for  the  Louvre,  St  Cloud,  &c 
He  was  bom  in  1786. 

Breeches  ;  an  article  of  clothing  in 
use  even  among  the  Babylonians,  and 
which,  with  them,  were  made  so  as  to 
cover  the  foot,  and  supply  the  place  of 
stockings.  In  Europe,  we  find  hose  first 
used  among  the  Gauls;  hence  the  Ro- 
mans called  a  part  of  Gaul  hrtechcd  Gaul 
{Gallia  braccata).  In  tlie  5th  century, 
they  had  become  fashionable  in  Rome ; 
but  the  breeches-makers  were  expelled 
from  the  city  by  an  imperial  edict,  it 
being  considered  unworthy  of  the  lords 
of  the  world  to  wear  these  barbarous  in- 
vestments. The  stockings  were  separated 
fix)m  them  some  centuries  since.  Some- 
fimes  they  were  worn  small,  and  some- 
times large,  as  the  fashion  changed.  In 
some  instances,  an  immense  quantity  of 
cloth  was  put  in  them.  The  poor  stuffed 
theirs  out  with  such  substances  as  they 
could  procure.  Joachim  II,  elector  of 
Brandenburg,  who  had  forbidden  the 
wearing  of  these  enormous  integuments, 
made  a  pe^efon,  whom  he  saw  with  a  pair, 
rip  them  open,  when  some  bushels  of 
bran  feV  out  of  them.  Osiander  (in  his 
HoffaktsteiM)  and  Muflculus  (in  his 
Hutrleirfel}  raised  their  voices  against 


this  preposterous  ftahion.  Hie  modem 
breeches  were  first  introduced  during  the 
leign  of  Louis  XIV. 

Breechinq  ;  a  rope  used  to  secure  the 
cannon  of  a  ship  of  war,  and  prevent 
them  from  recoiling  too  much  in  the  time 
of  battle.  It  is  of  sufficient  length  to  al- 
low the  muzzle  of  the  caimon  to  come 
within  the  ship's  side  to  be  charged. 

Breezes,  Sea,  Land  and  Mountaiit. 
(See  Winds,) 

Breguet,  a.  h^  maker  of  time-pieces 
for  the  royal  marine  in  France,  member 
of  the  academy  of  sciences  and  the  bvr 
reau  dea  longitudes^  of  the  society  for  the 
encouragement  of  national  industry,  the 
royal  council  of  arts  and  manu&ctures, 
and  the  lemon  of  honor,  bom  at  Neuf- 
chUtel,  in  1/47,  contributed  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  ait  of  watch-making,  as  well 
as  of  mechanics  in  general,  by  a  number 
of  useful  inventions,  for  instance,  astro- 
nomical double  watches,  double  chro- 
nometers, marine  watches,  a  sympathetic 
clock,  watches  that  need  not  be  wound  ^ 
up,  provided  they  are  occasionally  worn  / 
about  the  person,  the  metalhc  thermome- 
ter, &c.  He  likewise  improved  the  tele- 
graph. He  has  a  son,  who  possesses  a 
large  share  of  his  father's  talents^  and  has 
been  concerned  with  him  in  the  execu- 
tion of  many^f  his  ^eat  works. 

Brehon;  an  ancient  Irish  magistrate^ 
The  ofiice  appears  to  have  been  hereditary^ 
Each  tribe  nad  one  brehofif  whose  judg- 
ments were  given  in  the  open  air  on  the 
hill-tops ;  many  spots  are  yet  called 
Brthnui*  chairs.  The  office  was  abol- 
ished under  Edward  III.  Some  firagments 
of  the  brehon  law  are  yet  extant  (See 
Ledwich's  AnHquHies  ofLreland,  1790.) 

Breisgau.    (See  Brisgau,) 

Breislak,  Scipio,  bom  in  Rome,  1768, 
and  destined  for  the  church,  for  which 
reason  he  is  mentioned  as  an  abhaU  in 
the  works  of  Spallanzani,  was  one  of  the 
most  ingenious  geoloffists  of  our  times, 
and  opposed  to  the  Neptunian  system, 
without,  however,  implicitly  adopting  the 
VulcAiiau.  He  was  professor  of  natural 
philosophy  and  mathematics  at  Ragiisa. 
He  was  afterwards  professor  in  the  colU- 
gio  JVazarenOy  at  Rome,  made  a  scientific 
tour  throuffh  Naples,  and  went  to  Puns, 
where  he  lormed  an  intimacy  with  Foiir- 
croy,  Chaptal,  Cuvier,  &c.  Napoleon 
appointed  him  inspector  of  the  saltpetre 
works  and  powder-mills  in  the  kingdom 
of  Italy.  He  was  also  a  member  of  tiie 
institute  and  many  other  litcr&ry  socieries. 
The  first  work,  by  which  he  made  hini- 
BeU*  known  to  the  public  as  an  olieerver 
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of  nature  (e.  g.  his  treatise  on  the  M{/ato- 
ra  in  the  viciniQr  of  Naples,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  which  he  lived  for  years  as 
director  of  the  establishments  for  boiling 
alum),  contains  indications  of  the  princi- 
ples which  he  afterwards  developea  in  his 
system.  The  first  extensive  work,  which 
he  published  at  Florence  .in  1798,  was  the 
Tovogr^a  Fiaica  della  Campofna  (Phvs- 
icai  Topography  of  Campania).  After 
some  time  spent  in  the  eicamination  of 
this  region,  he  returned  to  Rome,  exam- 
ined the  adjoining  country  in  a  geological 
point  of  view,  and  confimied  his  former 
opinion,  that  the  seven  hills  are  chiefly 
the  remains  of  an  extinct  volcano.  Leav- 
ing his  native  city  on  account  of  political 
disturbances,  he  went  to  France,  where 
he  made  himself  known  to  the  mineralo- 
gists, in  1801,  by  a  new  edition  of  the 
above-mentioned  work  (disfigured,  in- 
deed, by  many  misprints),  vnth  additional 
remiurks,  supplements  and  corrections, 
under  the  title  Voyages  Physiques  et  Li- 
thologiques  dans  la  Vamptmie^  2  vols.  A 
topographico-mineralogical  description  of 
the  environs  of  Rome  is  added  to  iL  It 
contains  the  results  of  12  years*  research- 
es. Till  then,  there  had  been  no  system- 
atic treatise  on  the  mineralogy  of  mount 
Vesuvius.  Earlier  writings  on  this  vol- 
cano contained  merely  the  history  of  sin- 
gle eruptions,  and  the  only  mineraloeical 
work  on  this  subject,  by  Gonni,  is  nothing 
but  a  catalogue.  B.  was  the  first  who 
examined  geologically  the  regions  de- 
scribed in  his  work.  This  valuable  work 
has  been  translated  into  several  langua^ ; 
into  French  by  general  Pommereuil,  mto 
German  by  Fr.  Ambr.  Reuss  (Leipsic, 
1802,  2  vols,  with  eneravings). — ^B.  took 
advantage  of  his  residence  in  France  to 
examine  the  regions  of  Auvergne  famous 
for  the  Puys  (volcanic  moimtains),  and 
his  observations  there  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  formation  of  his  theories  on 
the  effects  of  volcanoes.  In  Milan,  he 
wrote  his  Jtie  di  SalivUrmo  (Art  of  man- 
u&cturing  Saltpetre),  and,  in  1811,  pub- 
Hahed  his  Introduxione  atta  Geologia  (In- 
troduction to  Geology),  2  vols.,  which 
was,  in  1818,  followed  by  an  edition  in 
French,  almost  a  new  work,  under  the 
title  Institutions  Giolofiques^  3  vols.,  like- 
wise published  at  Milan.  In  1822,  his 
beautiful  ffeological  description  of  the 
province  of  Milan  appeared.  He  died  at 
Turin,  Feb.  15,  l&i&f  at  the  lu^e  of  78. 
He  left  his  celebrated  cabinet  or  minerals 
to  the  family  of  Borromeo. 

Breitkopf,  John  Gottlob  Emmanuel ; 
bom  at  Leipsic,  in  1719.    He  pursued,  at 


first,  a  literary  career.  Daring  his  studies, 
the  works  of  Albert  IMirer,  in  which  the 
proportions  of  letters  are  mathematically 
calculated,  fell  into  his  hands.  He  was 
pleased  with  this  subject,  and,  during  his 
whole  life,  labored  with  zeal  to  improve 
the  German  characters.  An  attempt  was 
once  made  to  introduce  into  Germany 
the  Latin  characters  instead  of  those 
commonly  used  in  that  country.  B.  was 
one  of  the  most  zealous  opposera  of  tlie 
plan.  In  1755,  he  essentially  improved 
the  art  of  printing  music  with  movable 
characters.  His  invention  of  a  metliod 
of  printing  maps,  pictures,  and  even  Chi- 
nese characters,  by  means  of  movable 
types,  is  ingenious,  though  less  useful 
than  the  other.  Although  the  pope,  as 
well  as  the  academy  in  Paris,  testified 
tlieir  great  approbation  of  this  invention, 
yet  no  practical  use  has  yet  been  made 
of  iL  He  was  engaged  in  writing  a 
history  of  the  art  of  pnnting,  but  died  in 
1794,  before  this  work  was  finished.  B. 
was  a  man  of  great  probity. 

Bremen,  on  the  Weser,  situated  in  a 
territory  formerly  an  archbishopric,  but 
erected  into  the  duchy  of  Bremen  ui 
1648,  was  one  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  Hanseatic  league.  At  the  reforma- 
tion, the  city  embraced  the  Lutheran  reli- 
gion, and  expelled  the  archbishop.  Since 
1562,  Calvinism  has  been  the  prevailing  • 
religion.  By  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  the 
crown  of  Sweden  came  into  possession 
of  the  secularized  archbishopric,  under 
the  title  of  a  duchy.  When  the  elector 
of  Brunswick  gained  possession  of  the 
duchy  in  1731,  me  prerogatives  of  a  free 
city  were  confirmed  to  B.  B.  is  divided 
by  the  Weser  into  the  old  and  the  new 
towns.  The  fortifications  have  been  de- 
molished, and  on  the  ground  where  they 
stood  a  garden,  in  the  English  style,  was 
laid  out  in  1802.  extending,  in  a  semicir- 
cle, round  the  old  town,  nom  one  bank 
of  the  Weser  to  the  other :  the  garden  is 
provided  with  running  water,  and  wide, 
clean  walks.  Outside  of  each  of  its  gates 
is  a  retired  place,  planted  with  fir-trees, 
aftbrding  sheltered  walks,  and  room  for 
sports  of  various  sortEk  There  is,  also, 
much  taste  displayed  in  the  arran^^ement 
of  the  trees,  shrubs  and  plants.  Adjoininc 
it  are  the  finest  houses,  which  have  a  good 
view  of  the  river,  the  city,  and  the  sur- 
rounding countiy.  The  principal  build- 
ings, besides  the  churche^  are  tne  senate- 
house,  with  its  cellar  of  Rhenish  wme, 
the  former  archiepiscopal  palace,  con- 
verted, in  1819,  into  the  city  hall;  the 
exchange,  a  museum,  theatre,  hospital, 
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city  library,  and  two  orphan  asylums. 
The  water-works  famish  the  oM  town 
with  pure,  soft  water.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  is  estimated  at  38,000 ;  that  of 
the  houses  is  5350.  The  city  contains  a 
gymnasium  (academy),  and,  for  scientific 
mstruction,  a  pcBdagogium.  The  ma^s- 
trates  (two  of  whom  may  be  Lutherans), 
are  4  burgomasters  and  2^  senators,  com- 
posed partly  of  the  learned  and  partly  of 
the  mercantile  professions.  If  matters  of 
general  moment  arise,  the  WiUkeit  (wis- 
dom), consisting  of  all  the  citizens  who 
pay  taxes,  is  convoked.  The  territoiy 
Delonging  to  the  city  is  about  74  square 
miles,  and  contains  48,500  inhabitants. 
From  1810  to  1813,  B.  was  the  capital 
of  the  French  department  of  the  Mouths 
of  the  Weser.  The  congress  of  Vienna 
admitted  it  into  the  German  confederacy, 
as  a  firee  city,  with  one  vote  in  the  g^ier- 
ai  assembly.  B.  and  the  three  otlier  free 
cities  have^  together,  a  vote  in  the  diet 
The  revenues  amount  to  400,000  florins ; 
the  debt,  to  4,500,000  florins.  The  con- 
stitution is,  like  that  of  Hamburg  and  Lii- 
beck,  a  reUc  of  other  times.  A  tliousand 
antiquated  forms  render  the  government 
of  this  small  city  a  complicated  web  of 
jarring  interests.  These  free  cities  do  not 
even  possess  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and 
their  existence  depends  on  the  mutual 
jealousy  of  the  powers  which  surround 
them,  with  whose  whims  they  must  d- 
ways  comply.  The  only  advantage  of 
which  they  can  boast  is  the  comparative 
lightoess  of  the  taxes.  The  chief  points 
deserving  of  remark  in  the  political  con- 
stitution of  these  cities  are,  that  they  have 
four  burgomasters  chosen  for  life,  a  sen- 
ate, chosen  from  among  the  citizens,  also 
for  life ;  likewise  meetings  of  the  citizens, 
either  in  primary  assemblies  or  by  dele- 
gates, whose  opinion  and  consent  are 
seldom  asked,  except  when  new  taxes 
are  to  be  imposed ;  and,  finally,  a  number 
of  subjects  not  represented.  In  1820,  the 
toll  at  Elsfleth  was  abolished;  but  the 
accumulation  of  sand  between  Vegesack 
and  B.  has  not  ceased,  and  vessels  deeply 
laden  can  go  up  the  river  only  to  Bracke 
and  Elsfleth,  or,  at  most,  to  Vegesack. 
Their  cargoes  are,  therefore,  discharged 
into  lighters,  which  is  inconvenient  and 
expensive.  The  herring  and  whale  fish- 
eries carried  on  from  this  city  are  import- 
ant, and  the  trade,  principally  in  German 
linen,  to  St.  Thomas  and  South  America, 
is  increasing.  Olbeis  and  Heeren  were 
bom  at  B.  B.  lies  m  Ion.  8^  48^  3^'  E. ; 
lat  53^  4'  45^'  N. 
BittivnEity  in  ther  Tyrol.    Mount  B., 


properly  so  called  (also  mons  Brennka^ 
rising  between  Inspruck  and  Sterzing,  and 
between  the  rivers  Inn,  Aicha  and  Adige, 
729  fkthoms  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is 
6063  feet  in  height  The  road  from  Ger- 
many to  Italy  traverses  this  mountain. 
It  is  4376  fbet  high,  and  about  12  miles 
long.  At  its  foot  is  the  pass,  called  Ijueg 
or  iMgj  where  the  milestones  of  Maximin 
and  Maxentius  are  standing ;  the  first  of 
which  was  erected  in  236,  or  the  year  of 
the  victory  over  the  AUemanni,  and  indi- 
cates the  distance  of  130  Roman  miles  to 
Au^burg.  The  B.  has  been  the  chief 
position  for  the  defence  of  the  Tyrol.  In 
the  last  revolution  of  the  Tyrolese,  in 
1809,  particularly  in  Aumist,  they  de- 
fended themselves  gallantly  in  this  place 
against  the  Bavarians  and  French,  who 
were  advancing,  cutting  off  their  commu- 
nication with  Italy,  untu  November.  (See 
•^/o5.  Roads  over.) 

JBRENifUs  ;  the  name  of  several  princes 
of  the  ancient  Gauls,  and  expressive  of 
their  dignity.  Its  derivation  from  the 
old  Celtic  word  hrerm  (chief,  leader)  is 
not  improbable.  A  leader  of  the  Sen- 
nones,  a  Gallic  nation  in  the  upper  part 
of  Italy,  who  is  mentioned  under  this 
name,  made  an  invasion  into  the  Roman 
territory  about  the  year  390  B.  C.  Aruns^ 
an  Etrurian,  having  failed  in  an  attempt 
to  obtain  justice  at  Rome  in  a  lawsuit 
vnth  his  ward,  addressed  himself  to  the 
Sennones  for  the  purpose  of  revenginr 
himself  Enticed  by  the  description  of 
the  fertility  of  Etruria,  they  conquered 
the  whole  country  fix)m  Ravenna  as  far 
as  Picenum.  They  then  laid  siege  to 
Clusium,  tiie  inhabitants  of  which  city 
had  recourse  to  Rome  for  assistance, 
The  Romans,  in  consequence,  sent  three 
brothers  of  the  Fabian  family  to  remon- 
strate with  B.  B.  replied,  that  his  right 
lay  in  his  sword.  The  Pabii,  provoked 
by  this  haughty  answer,  entered  the  city 
under  pretence  of  negotiating,  exJiorted 
the  inhabitants  to  perseverance,  promised 
them  assistance,  and  even  conducted  a 
sally  at  their  head.  B.  resolved  to  avenge 
this  breach  of  &ith,  and,  raising  the  siege 
of  Clusium,  directed  his  march  towards 
Rome,  after  having  in  vain  demanded  the 
surrender  of  the  Fabii.  They  were  ap- 
pointed military  tribunes,  and,  at  the  head 
of  40,000  men,  went  forth  to  meet  the 
enemy.  A  batde  was  fought  near  the 
river  Allia,  not  far  firom  Rome  ;  tiie  Ro- 
mans were  totally  defeated,  and  B.  took 
possession  of  the  city,  which  had  been 
previousljr  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants. 
The  capitol  only  was  provided  with  a 
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ganiflOD ;  but  seTeral  affed  citizens  of  rank, 
priests,  ex-consuls  and  generals,  amount- 
ing in  the  whole  to  about  forty,  had 
resolved  to  remain  in  the  city,  and  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  infernal  deities. 
Attired  in  their  sacerdotal,  consular  and 
triumphal  robes,  like  victims  decorated 
for  the  sacrifice,  they  seated  themselves 
in  their  chairs  of  office,  in  the  middle  of 
the  forum,  awaiting  death.  When  B. 
arrived  at  the  forum,  he  was  struck  with 
astonishment  at  their  venerable  aspect. 
The  Gauls  looked  upon  them  as  so  many 
stetues  of  deities,  and  feared  to  go  near 
them.  At  last  one  ventured  to  approach 
M.  Papirius,  and  stroke  his  beard,  upon 
which  the  latter  struck  him  with  his  ivory 
sceptre,  and  was  immediately  massacred, 
toffether  with  his  companions,  by  the 
infuriated  Gauls.  Rome  was  sacked,  and 
all  the  inhabitants  who  yet  remained  in 
their  houses  were  slain.  B.  then  assault- 
ed the  capitol,  and,  being  repelled  with 
considerable  loss,  he  set  nre  to  the  city, 
and  levelled  it  with  the  ground.  The 
capitol,  however,  was  so  strong,  that  he 
resolved  to  reduce  it  by  famine.  Detach- 
ed parties,  at  the  same  time,  plundered 
the  plain  country,  and  exacted  contribu- 
tions from  the  neighboring  cities.  Such 
a  party  appeared  before  Ardea,  the  place 
where  the  vahant  Camillus  lived  in  exile. 
This  magnanimous  patriot  persuaded  the 
senate  of  Ardea  to  defend  their  city, 
made  a  nocturnal  attack  on  the  besieger^ 
and  caused  a  dreadful  slaughter  among 
them.  By  this  victory,  the  courage  of  the 
Romans,  who  had  fled  from  their  city, 
was  revived:  they  rallied  a  body  of  40,000 
man,  chose  Camillus  their  leader,  and  the 
senate,  being  secretly  apprized  of  it,  nam- 
ed him  dictator.  Meanwhile,  the  garrison 
of  the  capitol  vros  in  great  distress.  B. 
attempted  a  surprise  by  night,  in  which 
he  would  have  succeeded,  had  not  the 
cackling  of  the  geese,  sacred  to  Juno, 
awakened  the  Romans.  Manlius,  the  for- 
mer consul,  alarmed  the  garrison,  and  the 
Gauls  were  repulsed.  As  it  was  not 
known  in  the  capitol  that  Camillus  was 
approaching,  or  that  the  Gauls  were  dis- 
treflsed  for  Mrant  of  provisions  (Camillus 
having  cut  oflT their  supplies),  the  garrison 
was  inclined  to  enter  into  a  treaty.  B. 
pramised  to  raise  the  siege,  and  leave  the 
Koman  territory,  for  1000  pounds  of  gold. 
The  gold  was  weighed,  but  the  Gauls 
made  use  of  &lse  weights ;  and,  when  the 
Romans  complained  of  the  finud,  B.  threw 
hie  sword  ihto  the  scale,  and  cried  out, — 
«*  Wo  to  the  vanquished !"  Tlie  Romans 
were  about  to  submit  to  this  injustice, 
22* 


when  Camillus  appeared  with  his  army, 
and  declared  the  treaty  void.  A  battle 
ensued :  after  having  sustained  an  incon- 
siderable loss,  the  Gauls  retreated,  and,  iu 
the  succeeding  nicht,  abandoned  their 
camp.  X)n  the  fbllowing  day,  Camillus 
pursued  and  defeated  them.  Those  who 
escaped  death  in  batde  were  slain  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  so  that  not  one 
of  them  returned  to  his  native  land. — An- 
other B.,  likewise  a  leader  of  the  Gauls, 
invaded  Macedonia,  about  100  vears  later, 
with  an  immense  anny  (150,000  foot  and 
30 — 40,000  horse),  and,  afler  having  de- 
feated Sosthenes,  directed  his  march 
through  Thessaly  and  Greece,  towards 
Delplii,  where  he  plundered,  or  was  on 
the  point  of  plundering,  both  city  and 
temple ;  but,  as  several  writers  assert,  he 
was  repelled  by  a  terrible  storm,  accom- 
panied by  tightning  and  earthquakes:  a 
Greek  army  drew  near,  and  a  general 
defeat  of  the  Gauls  ensued.  B.  himself 
put  an  end  to  his  life. 

Brentaivo,  Clement,  bom  at  Frankfort 
on  the  Maine,  in  1777,  has  made  himself 
known  by  several  literary  works.  Among 
them  is  Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn  (Tiie 
Boy's  wondrous  Horn,  3  vols.,  1826),  a  col- 
lection of  German  popular  songs,  which 
he  published  with  his  friend  Achim  von 
Aroim. 

BaENTFoan ;  a  town  in  Middlesex,  Eng., 
seven  miles  W.  of  London.  It  has  a  week- 
ly market  and  two  annual  faire.  Here 
Edmund  Ironside  defeated  the  Danes, 
under  Canute,  in  1016 ;  and  Charles  I  a 
part  of  the  parliamentary  forces,  in  1642. 
The  magnificent  edifice  of  the  duke  of 
Somereet,  where  lady  Jane  Grey  resided, 
now  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Northum- 
berland, was  built  here,  on  the  site  of  a 
suppressed  nunnery. 

Brescia  ;  capital  of  a  delegation  com- 
prising 314,000  inhabitants,  and  1200  sq. 
miles,  in  the  Milanese,  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain  rising  between  the  lakes  Guarda 
and  Iseo,  on  the  rivers  Mella  and  Garza. 
This  latter  river  divides  the  city  into  two 
parts,  in  which  respect  it  resembles  most  of 
the  cities  of  Lombardy.  It  is  a  manufac- 
turing place,  containing  3438  houses  and 
31,0(W  inhabitants.  It  is  commanded  by 
a  citadel,  elevated  on  a  rocky  height,  and 
is  adorned  with  a  magnificent  cathedral. 
This,  as  well  as  the  splendid  hbrary  in  the 
episcopal  palace,  it  owes  to  cardinal  Qui- 
rini.  It  has  also  a  philharmonic  society 
a  cabinet  of  medals,  and  a  theatre.  This 
last  is  to  be  found  in  almost  all  Italian 
cities  of  equal  importance,  because,  in  Ita- 
ly, many  possessors  of  landed  estates,  hav 
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ing  no  other  pursuit  than  pleasure,  spend 
their  income  in  the  cities.  In  tliis  city 
^ormany  centuries  called  Jirmata)  and  in 
^rgamo  were  the  chief  manufactories  of 
arms  of  every  description,  to  answer  the 
demand  of  the  Levant,  where  much  lux- 
ury is  displayed  in  this  article.  Venice, 
for  a  long  tune,  sent  thither  supplies  of 
l>eautiful  and  costly  arms.  The  guns  of 
B.,  and  tlie  steel  prepared  there,  are  cele- 
brated in  the  East.  B.  has  also  manu&c- 
tures  of  oil,  fustian,  linen,  silk,  paper  and 
hardware.  Much  silk,  wine,  flax  and 
cloth  is  conveyed  into  the  interior;  for  the 
artificial  irrigation,  by  the  aid  of  Alpine 
streams  and  the  abundance  of  lakes,  to- 
gether with  the  southern  exposure  of  the 
territory  of  B.,  impart  to  the  fertile  soil  of 
this  delegation  a  great  richness  of  vegeta- 
tion, which  is  increased  by  the  industry 
of  the  tenants,  assisted  by  the  advances 
of  funds  on  the  part  of  the  wealthy  pro- 
prietors. Under  tlie  government  of  Ven- 
ice, the  taxes  were  very  light ;  neverthe- 
less, the  inhabitants  of  Jd.  and  its  territory 
were  very  unruly  subjects  of  tlie  republic, 
whose  police  was  so  lax,  as  scarcely  to 
punish  those  who  undertook  to  revenge 
themselves.  An  end  has  been  put  to  the 
(lisordersL  caused  by  banditti  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Venice,  by  the  French  and  Aus- 
trian government  in  Italy.  In  1826,  a 
number  of  remarkable  antiquities  were 
found  buried  in  a  vault  near  B. 

Breslau,  capital  of  Silesia,  on  the  river 
Ohlau,  at  its  junction  with  the  Oder,  has 
78,860  inhabitants,  among  whom  are  4600 
Jews.  B.  is  the  residence  of  both  the 
military  and  civil  governors  of  Silesia,  and 
the  seat  of  a  superior  council  of  adminis- 
tration, a  superior  court  of  j ustice,  &.c.  It 
contains  more  than  20  Catholic  churches, 
of  which  tlie  cathedral  of  St.  John  on  the 
Domlnsel  (island  of  the  cathedral)  is  the 
eeat  of  the  bishop  of  B.  Among  o4  liter- 
ary institutions,  thera  are  four  distinguish- 
ed gymnasia;  two  Lutheran,  one  Reform- 
ed and  one  Catholic.  Among  the  hbraries 
worthy  of  notice  are  the  royal  library,  the 
library  of  the  university,  and  the  library 
of  Rhediger,  which  belongs  to  the  city, 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  rich  collection 
of  manuscripts.  The  city  possesses,  in 
its  senate-house,  and  in  the  church  of 
the  cross,  standing  on  Sandmsel  (Sandy 
island)  two  magnificent  monuments  of 
ancient  German  architecture,  and,  in 
public  places  as  well  as  private  collec- 
tions,'contains  many  exquisite  works  of 
art  It  has  also  a  theatre.  B.  carries 
on  a  considerable  commerce,  wliich  has, 
however,  been  dhninished  by  late  events. 


The  two  annual  fairs  6f  woo]  are  nuiner* 
ously  attended.  Among  the  misfortunes 
that  have  befallen  the  city  in  modem 
times,  the  siege  in  1806  and  1807,  by  the 
French  and  the  troops  of  the  confedera- 
tion of  the  Rhine,  must  be  noticed.  Afler 
the  capture,  the  French  began  to  destroy 
the  fortifications,  which  have  since  been 
entirely  demolished.  The  spacious  walks 
and  new  buildings,  which  occupy  the  place 
of  the  works,  have  very  much  contributed 
to  embellish  B.  The  Catholic  university 
was  established  under  Leopold  II,  in 
1702,  by  the  Jesuits,  and,  in  1811,  com- 
bined with  the  Protestant  university  of 
Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  In  1826,  it  con- 
tained more  than  850  students.  The 
Prussian  government  has  done  much  for 
this  institution,  as  well  as  for  the  other 
new  universities  in  Berlin  and  Bonn. 

Brest  (anciently,  BrivaUs  Por<iw,and 
Gtsohnvate)\  a  seaport  in  France,  and 
principal  place  of  a  district  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Fiuisterre,  in  the  former  province 
of  Brittany,  23  posts  N.  W.  Vannes,  69| 
W.  Paris ;  Ion.  4*^29^  W. ;  lat  48°  23^  N. ; 
pop.,  25,865 ;  houses,  2600.  It  has  one  of 
the  best  harbors  in  France,  and  a  safe 
road,  capable  of  containing  500  men-of- 
wai-,in  8, 10  and  15  fathoms  at  tow  water, 
and  it  is  tlie  chief  station  of  the  French 
marine.  The  harbor  and  magazines  were 
constructed  in  1631,  by  Richelieu.  The 
coast,  on  both  sides,  is  well  fortified.  The 
entrance  is  narrow  and  difficult,  with 
covered  rocks,  that  make  it  dangerous  to 
those  not  well  acquainted  with  it  It  con- 
tains two  parishes  and  a  marine  seminary. 
The  ai'senal  is  an  immense  and  superb 
builduiff,  and  the  dock-yards  are  well  con- 
structed. It  is  the  seat  of  a  governor,  of 
an  admiralty  board,  and  a  municipality. 
The  cUmate  of  R  is  wet  and  uncomfort- 
able, and  tlie  sky  is  almost  always  obscur- 
ed. June  1,  1794,  the  French  fleet  was 
beaten  oflT  Brest  by  the  English,  under 
Howe,  who  took  fifom  them  six  ships  of 
the  Une,  and  sunk  a  seventh. 

BuETAGNE.    (See  Brittany,) 

Breteuil,  Louis  Auguste  le  Tonne- 
lier,  baron  de ;  bom  in  1733 ;  a  French 
diplomatist;  at  first,  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary at  the  court  of  the  elector  of  Cologne, 
aflerwards  at  the  Russian  court,  then  sue* 
ceasively  ambassador  in  Sweden,  Holland, 
Naples,  at  Vienna,  and  the  congress  at 
Teschen.  His  embassy  to  Vienna  ex- 
plains his  attachment  to  the  queen  Marie 
Antoinette.  As  minister  and  secretary  of 
state,  he  was  a  zealous  defender  of  the 
monarchy:  he  was,  therefi>re,  conadered 
as  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  rev- 
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ohition.  After  the  14th  of  July,  he  escap- 
ed the  fate  of  Foulon  by  a  hasty  flight. 
In  1790,  Louis  XVI  intrusted  him  with 
sevenil  secret  negotiations  at  the  prin- 
cipal northern  courts.  The  convention 
issued  a  decree  against  him.  In  Bertrand 
de  Moleviile's  history  of  the  revoluuon, 
there  is  valuable  information  with  respect 
to  his  last  diplomatic  labors.  In  1802,  he 
returned,  with  the  permission  of  the  gov- 
ernment, to  France,  and  died  at  Paris,  iu 
1807. 

Bretschneider,  Henry  Godfrey  von, 
bom  at  Gera,  March  6, 1739,  died  at  the 
castle  of  Ki^initz,  near  Pilsen,  Nov.  1, 
1810.  He  was  a  'soldier,  a  provincial 
counsellor,  librarian  at  Ofen  and  Lemberg, 
the  adviser  and  confidant  of  Joseph  II,  a 
travelling  adventurer,  a  poet,  a. writer  of 
songs,  a  collector  of  engravings  and  pic- 
tures, an  author  of  reviews  and  satires,  a 
Ptngrinus-ProUuSy  in  a  hundred  different 
colore;  yet,  withal,  an  upright  fiiend  to 
what  he  considered  the  truth;  a  sworn 
enemy  to  all  political  and  priestly  impos- 
ture, which  he  unmasked  without  mercy ; 
an  encyclopedist,  vrithout  having  ever 
been  connected  with  d'Alembert  and  Di- 
derot ;  an  instructer  and  benefactor  of  his 
age ;  in  his  writings  and  conversation,  an 
enemy  of  Napoleon ;  hated  by  thousand^ ; 
loved  by  all  who  were  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  him ;  courted  on  account 
of  bis  wit  and  social  talents ;  feared  by 
all  fools  and  hypocrites.  He  received  his 
first  instruction  in  the  academy  at  Ebers- 
doif^  under  the  care  of  the  Bohemian 
brethren,  where  he  was  taught  by  hunger 
lo  steal,  and,  by  hypocritical  cant,  to  doubt 
all  that  is  holy,  lie  has  written  a  great 
deal,  and  no  folly  of  the  times  escaped 
him.  AU  were  boldly  exposed  and  forci.- 
bly  attacked.  His  Journey  to  London 
and  Paris  (Berlin,  1817)  was  translated 
and  published  in  tbe  Edinburgh  Magazine. 
If  R  had  written  nothing  but  the  Ahna- 
nac  of  the  Saints,  for  the  year  1788,  in 
which,  in  compliance  with  the  wish  of  the 
emperor  Joseph,  he  unsparinglv  attacks 
priests  and  priestcraft,  he  would  deserve, 
Ibr  this  work  alone,  to  be  known  to  en- 
li^tened  foreigners. 

Breughel  ;  the  name  of  a  celebrated 
Dutch  &mily  of  painters,  the  first  of  whom 
adopted  this  name  from  a  village  not  fiir 
fiom  Breda.  This  was  Peter  B.,  also 
called,  from  the  character  and  subject  of 
most  of  his  representations,  the  IfroUj  or 
the  Peascmti*  B,  He  was  bom  in  1510 
(according  to  Mechel,  in  1530),  was  a  pu- 
pil of  Peter  Koeck  van  Aelst,  travelled 
mto  Italy  and  France,  copying  the  beau- 


ties of  nature,  and,  after  his  return,  fixed 
his  residence  at  Antweip,  where  he  was 
received  into  the  academy  of  painters  in 
that  place.  He  subsequently  married  the 
daughter  of  his  instructer  Koeck,  and 
removed  to  Brussels,  where  he  died  in 
1570  (according  to  some,  in  1590).  In 
his  rural  weddmgs,  his  rustic  feasts  and 
dances,  he  strikingly  represents  the  gay- 
ety  of  the  villagers,  as  he  himself  had 
frequemly  observed  them,  in  disguise,  in 
his  youth.  He  also  etched,  but  many  of 
his  pictures  have  been  engraved  by  oth- 
ers. He  left  two  sons — Peter  and  John. 
The  former,  (called  the  Younger  B^)  pre- 
ferring subjects  affording  striking  con- 
trasts, painted  many  scenes  in  which 
devils,  witches  or  robbers  are  the  princi* 
pal  figures.  This  particular  turn  of  ge- 
nius procured  him  tiie  name  of  Hell  B, 
Among  his  pieces  are  Orpheus  flaying  on 
his  iMre  he/ore  the  infernal  Deities ;  also, 
the  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony.  The  for- 
mer picture  hangs  in  the  gallery  of  Flor- 
ence. The  second  brother,  John,  was 
distinguished  by  his  landscapes  and  small 
figures.  From  his  usual  dress,  he  re- 
ceived the  title  of  Velvet  B,  He  also 
painted  for  other  masters  landscapes,  as 
back-grounds  to  their  pieces,  and  some- 
times little  figures  in  them.  He  was  a 
very  prolific  artist  In  connexion  with 
Rubens,  he  represented  Adam  and  Eve  in 
Paradise.  The  figures  in  this  picture  are 
painted  by  Rubens.  This  piece,  his  Ihur 
JUementSy  also  Fertumnus  and  PomonOf 
which  were  all  executed  jointly  with  Ru- 
bens, are  amon^  his  principal  perform- 
ances. He  is  said  to  have  been  bom  in 
15G8.  He  visited  Italy,  and  enriched  his 
imagination  with  beautiful  scenery.  He 
is  said  to  have  died  in  1640.  Other  mem- 
bers of  this  family,  belonging  to  a  later 
period^  are  Ambrose  and  Abraham,  who, 
fi)r  a  time,  resided  in  Italy,  and  died  in 
1690;  the  brother  of  tlie  latter,  John 
Baptist,  who  died  in  Rome ;  and  Abra- 
ham's son,  Caspar  B.,  known  as  a  pamter 
of  fiowers  and  fruits. 

Breve  ;  a  note  of  the  third  degree  of 
length,  and  formeriy  of  a  square  figure, 
as  n ;  but  now  made  of  an  oval  shape, 
with  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  stave  on 
each  of  its  sides:  |ol*  The  breve,  in  its 
simple  state,  that  is,  without  a  dot  after  it, 
is  equal  in  duration  to  one  quarter  of  a 
large,  or  to  two  semibreves,  and  is  then 
caUed  imperfeet;  but,  when  dotted,  it  ia 
equal  to  three  eighths  of  a  large,  or  ti» 
three  semibreves,  which  being  the  ffreatest 
length  it  can  aasurae,  it  is  then  called  per- 
fecL 
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Baswr;  a  term  borrowed  from  the 
French,  in  which  it  signifies  a  royal  act 
granting  some  &yor  or  privilege ;  as,  brevet 
dNawention,  It  is  applied,  in  England  and 
the  U.  States,  to  nominal  rank  in  the  amnv 
higher  than  that  for  which  pay  is  received. 
Thus  a  brevet  major  serves  as  captain,  and 
dmws  pay  as  such.  In  the  army  of  the 
U.  States,  officers,  having  brevets  or  com- 
missions of  a  prior  date  to  those  of  the 
regiments  in  which  they  serve,  may  take 
place  in  courts-martial,  and  on  detach- 
ments composed  of  different  corps,  ac- 
cording to  the  rank  given  them  m  their 
brevets,  or  dates  of  their  former  commis- 
sion ;  but,  in  the  regiment,  troop  or  com- 
pany, to  which  they  belong,  they  shall  do 
duty  and  take  rank  according  to  the  com- 
missions by  which  they  are  mustered  in 
such  corps.  (Rtdes  and  Art  of  fVcar^  61.) 
Bv  act  of  congress,  April  16, 1818,  brevet 
officers  shall  receive  the  pay  and  emolu- 
ments of  their  brevet  commisaons  only 
when  on  duty,  and  having  command  ac- 
cording to  their  brevet  rank.  The  same 
act  provides  that  brevet  commissions  shall, 
from  that  date,  be  conferred  only  with  the 
consent  of  the  senate. 

Breviary;  the  book  containing  the 
daily  service  of  the  church  of  Rome,  mat- 
ins, lauds,  prime,  third,  sbcth,  nones  and 
vespers,  which  all  Catholics  were  formerly 
bound  to  reajd  daily.  This  obligation  is 
now  restricted  to  the  beneficiary  clergy. 

Brewing.  The  juices  of  fruits  contain 
sugar,  which  is  essential  to  the  vinous  fer- 
mentation. But  this  does  not  exist,  in 
any  important  quantity,  in  seeds.  Instead 
of  it,  however,  we  have  starch,  and  this 
may  combine  with  water,  so  as  to  form 
sugar.  This  combination  is  petfbrmea 
very  perfectly  by  a  vital  process ;  that  is 
to  say,  it  takes  place  only  in  a  living  seed, 
and  not  in  one  which  is  frozen,  burned,  or 
otherwise  killed.  It  is  known  by  the 
name  of  germinatwn  or  growinff,  and  is 
of  familiar  occurrence,  being  vvliat  takes 
plaee  in  every  seed  that  is  successfully 
planted.  The  seeds  of  wheat,  rye,  barley, 
&c.  consist  principally  of  starch.  If  a 
grain  of  these  is  examined,  we  find  near 
one  end  of  it  a  small  body,  which  is  the 
rudiment  of  the  future  plant,  and  the 
microscope  shows  us  that  this  consists  of 
two  parts-— the  phmiula^  which  is  destined 
to  ascend  through  the  earth  to  form  the 
stalk,  and  the  rndioU,  which  is  to  be 
unread  abroad  below,  and  fbnn  the  root 
Whenever  a  grain  of  barley,  oats,  or  cer- 
tain other  of  the  gramineous  seeds,  is 
exposed  to  water,  it  begios  to  swell  and 
absorb  the  moisture ;  and,  at  the  same  time^ 


if  the  temperatnre  of  the  air  is  not  toa 
cold,  the  radicle  thrusts  itself  out  at  the 
lower  end ;  the  plumule,  on  the  other  hand, 
pushes  itself  along  beneath  the  husk  of 
the  grain  to  the  other  end,  before  it  thrusts 
itself  out  There  are  several  curious  con- 
siderations in  regard  to  this  process.  The 
one  which  concerns  us  at  present  is  tliis, 
that,  as  the  plumula  is  passing  alone 
through  the  husk,  the  part  of  the  seed 
along  which  it  passes  becomes  changed 
into  the  substance  known  in  chemistry  by 
the  name  of  starch  svgar;  that  is,  when 
the  plumula  has  passed  along  one  third 
of  the  length  of  the  grain,  that  third  is 
starch  sugar,  while  the  remaining  two 
thirds  are  still  starch ;  and  so  with  the  rest. 
The  starch  sugar  seems  to  be  some  com- 
bination of  starch  and  water.  The  final 
cause  of  the  chan^  is  undoubtedly  the 
support  of  the  growmg  plant,  sugar  beiiur 
evidendy  necessary  to  the  growth  of 
plants,  as  it  is  always  found  in  their  sap, 
and  sometimes,  as  m  the  sugar  maple,  in 
great  quantities.  The  moment,  however, 
9ie  plumula  begins  to  protrude  beyonji 
thQ  end  of  the  grain,  the  sugar  diminishes, 
as  it  is  consumed  by  the  young  stalk;  and 
the  substance  of  the  seed  is  also  consumed, 
though  by  no  means  to  the  same  extent, 
by  the  growth  of  the  root  To  produce 
this  change  in  seeds,  and  thereby  to  fit 
them  for  yielding  a  sweet  fluid,  when 
mixed  with  water,  is  the  business  of  the 
maltster ;  and  it  is  an  operation  of  great 
delicacy,  upon  the  successful  perform- 
ance of  which  the  success  of  a  manufac- 
tory of  ale  or  beer  in  a  great  measure 
depends.  The  first  operation  in  malting 
is,  to  plunge  the  barley,  or  other  grain  to  be 
malted,  into  a  large  cistern,  containing 
water  enough  to  cover  the  whole  mass. 
The  barley  immediately  separates  into 
two  parts ;  one  is  heavy,  and  remains  at 
the  bottom  of  the  water,  while  the  lighter 
portion,  consisting  of  chafi^  defective 
grains,  &c.  floats  on  the  top.  This  latter 
is  skimmed  off  as  of  no  use.  The  heavier 
part,  or  sound  barley,  is  sufiered  to  remain 
till  it  has  absorbed  a  portion  of  the  water, 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  it  to 
germinate.  This  is  sUepwg.  It  is  the 
nrst  process,  and  usually  occupies  about 
two  days.  When  the  grain  is  sufficiently 
steeped,  the  water  is  let  0%  and  the  groin 
thrown  out  of  the  cistern,  and  piled  in  a 
heap,  or,  as  it  is  technically  called,  a  co«e&. 
After  a  few  hours,  the  bottom  and  inner 
part  of  the  heap  begin  to  grow  warm,  and 
the  radicle  or  root  to  make  its  appearance: 
and  the  germination  thus  commenced 
would  go  on  rapidly  but  for  the  kibor  ot 
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the  malster,  who,  with  a  view  of  making 
aU  the  gmoB  grow  alike,  checks  the 
growth  of  such  as  are  in  the  middle  of 
the  heap  by  turning  them  to  the  outside, 
and  vice  versa.  For  this  reason,  malting 
cannot  be  peifbrmed,  with  any  success,  in 
aununer,  which  would,  at  first  sight,  seem 
to  be  the  fittest  season.  On  the  contrary, 
the  best  maltsters  prefer  the  coldest  weath- 
er ;  for,  at  this  season,  they  can  always 
keep  tlie  germination  going  on  at  the  rate 
they  wish,  by  heaping  up  the  grain; 
whereas,  in  warm  weather,  it  grows  so 
rapidly,  that  no  effort  can  make  the  pro- 
cess equal  and  regular.  Thus  the  ^rain 
is  turned  backwanls  and  forwards  for  14 
days,  at  the  end  of  which  period  the  acraS" 
pire,  as  it  is  called,  or  the  plumula,  having 
nearly  reached  the  end  ot  the  grain,  ana 
the  latter  having  acquired  a  sweet  taste, 
the  process  of  growth  is  suddenly  and 
e^ctually  stopped  by  spreading  the  whole 
upon  a  kiln,  which  is  a  floor  of  iron  or 
tiles,  perforated  with  small  holes,  and 
having  a  fire  beneath  iL  There  the  life 
of  the  grain  is  destroyed,  and  it  is  thor- 
oughly dried. — The  malt  thus  made  is 
px>und,  or  rather  crushed,  by  passing  it 
between  a  pair  of  iron  rollers.  It  is  then 
prepared  for  brewing.  The  firet  step  in 
brewing  is  called  mashing.  It  consists  in 
stirring  up  the  malt  with  a  quantity  of  hot 
water,  wnich  dissolves  the  starch  sugar 
of  the  malt,  and  forms  a  sweet  liquor 
called  wortj  sinular  to  the  must,  or  sweet 
juice  of  the  grape,  fix)m  which  wine  is 
made.  The  manu^ture  diflers,  however, 
in  some  essential  particulars,  at  this  stage 
of  the  process,  fiom  that  of  wine ;  for,  if 
the  wort  ^ere  allowed,  as  the  must  is,  to 
ferment  without  obstruction,  it  contains 
so  much  of  the  mucilage  and  starch  of 
the  grain,  that  it  would  run  into  the  ace- 
tous, and  Groia  thence  into  the  putrefiic- 
tive  fermentation,  and  would  be  foxedj  as 
it  is  technically  termed;  that  is,  it  would 
become  ill-smelling  vinegar  instead  of 
beer.  To  prevent  this,  it  is  first  boiled. 
l*his  process  renders  it  stronger,  by  ev^- 
orating  a  portion  of  the  water;  and,  fur- 
ther, it  coagulates  or  curdles  the  mucilage, 
which  sumides  afterwards,  and  is  not 
again  dissolved,  thus  separating  an  injuri- 
ous ingredient  While  boiling,  a  portion 
of  hops  is  added.  One  bljject  of  this  is  to 
give  an  aromatic,  bitter  taste  to  the  liquor, 
which  habit  has  rendered  agreeable.  The 
jNincipal  obiect  of  adding  me  hops,  how- 
ever, is,  to  check  the  tendency  to  the  ace- 
tous fermentation,  which  is  always  ^ 
greater,  in  liquor  so  compound  in  its  char- 
acter as  l>eer,  than  in  the  simpler  liquors, 


-as  wine  and  cider.  It  is  fhrther  a  com- 
mon opinion,  that  hops  add  to  tlie  intoxi- 
cating qualities  of  the  article ;  and  this 
opinion  is  probably  well  founded. — After 
the  worts  are  sufficiently  boiled,  they  are 
poured  out  into  large  shallow  cisterns  or 
coolers,  till  they  become  cool,  and  deposit 
much  of  the  curdled  mucilage.  They  are 
then  allowed  to  run  into  a  deep  tub  or 
vat  to  ferment  If  left  to  themselves, 
however,  the  process  would  take  place 
very  imperfect^,  and  it  is  therefore  assist- 
ed by  the  addition  of  yeast  The  true 
nature  of  this  substance,  notwithstanding 
much  attention  and  some  laborious  anal- 
yses, is  not  vet  underetood.  It  excites  fer^ 
mentation,  however,  which  continues  for  a 
period  of  time  longer  or  shorter,  according 
to  the  fancy  of  the  brewer,  and  is  then 
checked  by  drawing  oft'  the  liquor  into 
barrels  or  hogsheads.  In  these  the  fer^ 
mentation  still  goes  on,  but  it  is  now  called 
by,  brewers  deansing.  With  a  view  to 
take  advantage  of  this  proceiw,  the  casks 
are  pfaiced  with  their  bung-holes  open, 
and  mclined  a  little  to  one  side.  The 
scum,  as  it  rises,  works  out  at  the  bung, 
and  runs  over  the  side,  and  thus  the  beer 
is  cleansed  from  a  quantity  of  mucilage, 
starch,  and  other  unfermented  matters. 
What  does  not  run  out  at  the  bung  sub- 
sides to  the  bottom,  and  constitutes  the 
lees.  After  this  cleansing  is  completed, 
the  clear  beer  is  racked  oft*  into  barrels, 
and  preserved  fer  use.  The  scum  and  lees 
are  collected,  and  the  former  constitutes 
the  yeast  for  the  next  brewing. — Such  is 
the  general  history  of  brewing,  whether 
the  product  is  to  be  beer,  ale,  porter  or 
wash,  except  that  in  the  latter  the  cleans- 
ing is  not  necessary. — ^Even  this  racking, 
however,  does  not  remove  all  the  unfer- 
mented matter.  Some  starch  and  gluten 
still  remain ;  of  course,  the  liquor  soon 
begins  to  ferment  again  in  the  barrels; 
but,  as  these  are  closely  stopped,  the  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  or  fixed  air,  cannot  escape, 
but  becomes  mingled  with  the  beer.  Ev- 
ery succesave  fermentation  causes  somo 
lees,  fit)m  which  the  beer  may  be  racked 
ofi^  and,  by  repeated  racking,  the  ferment- 
ative matter  may  be  completely  removed, 
and  such  beers  become  clear,  uransparent, 
and  somewhat  like  the  German  wines,  of, 
for  instance,  that  commonly  called  hoek. 
But,  the  dispoation  to  ferment  being  thus 
entirely  destroyed,  they  are,  like  these 
wines,  perfectly  still,  and  acquire  no  dis- 
position to  froth  by  being  bottled.  Hence 
old  sound  beers  may  remain  in  bottles  fer 
years  without  coming  «p,  as  it  is  techni 
cally  called.    The  object  of  the  brewer  is 
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to  produce  an  agreeable  beverage,  distin- 
guished not  so  much  for  absolute  strength, 
or  quantity  of  alcohol,  as  for  color,  flavor, 
transparency,  liveliness,  and  power  of 
keeping  well.  Some  of  these  qualities 
are  not  compatible  with  the  developement 
of  the  greatest  quantity  of  alcohol  or 
ardent  spirit,  which  is  the  main  object  of 
the  wliiskey-distiller.  To  effect  this  pur- 
pose, he  makes  a  kind  of  beer,  which  is 
called  taash.  This  differs  from  brewers' 
beer  in  some  important  particulars.  In 
the  first  place,  the  grain  is  not  all  malted: 
ill  England,  only  a  part  of  it  is  so ;  in  the 
U.  States,  generally,  none  at  all.  In  the 
next  place,  it  is  ground  a  great  deal  finer 
than  in  brewing.  If  the  brewer  were  to 
grind  his  grist  as  fine  as  the  distiller,  he 
would  run  great  risk  of  setting  tns  mash, 
as  the  phrase  is ;  that  is,  he  would  make 
paste  of  his  grain,  and  entande  the  solu- 
tion  of  sugar  so  effectually,  that  he  could 
not  get  it  out  again.  The  distiller  dpes 
not  run  the  same  risk,  because  he  does 
not  use  such  hot  water  as  the  brewer,  and 
he  can  mash  and  stir  his  goods  a  great 
deal  longer  without  injury,  and  even  with 
benefit  to  his  liquor.  Again,  he  does  not 
need  to  boil  or  add  hops  to  his  worts,  for 
he  does  not  care  about  precipitating  the 
mucilage,  or  making  his  beer  keep.  In 
the  next  place,  he  adds  a  great  deal  of 
yeast,  and  ferments  violently  and  rapid  Iv, 
80  as  to  decompose  the  su^  as  quickly 
as  possible,  ana  is  quite  indifferent  wheth- 
er the  worts  even  become  somewhat  sour- 
ish in  the  process,  as,  when  sufficiently 
fermented,  the  alcohol  is  removed  at  once 
by  distillation.  If  raw  grain  be  ground, 
mixed  with  water  at  a  certain  heat,  and 
allowed  to  stand,  the  change  of  the  starch 
into  starch  sugar,  or  the  combination  of 
starch  and  water,  takes  place  in  tlie  same 
way  as  in  malting.  It  takes  some  time, 
however,  and  hence  the  distillers'  mashes 
stand  longer  than  the  brewers'.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  from  this,  that  the  malt- 
ing of  gram  is  not  necessary  for  the 
making  of  beer;  and,  accordingly,  this 
method  of  proceeding  has  been  recom- 
mended by  an  eminent  chemist,  one  who 
Jias  paid  much  attention  to  this  subject, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  certain 
description  of  small  beer  may  be  so  made. 
But  the  process  is  not  applicable  to  the 
finer  and  more  valuable  kinds  of  malt 
liquors,  for  reasons  which  it  would  require 
too  many  details  to  expldn  perfectly. — 
Besides  the  kinds  of  beer  and  wash  al- 
ready mentioned,  there  are  otliers  in  very 
common  use  in  the  U.  Statea  These  are 
made  by  mixing  honey,  molasses  or  sugar 


with  water,  and  fermenting  with  yeast,  or 
some  other  leaven.  Beers  made  in  this 
way  are  commonly  mingled  with  some 
vegetable  substance,  as  ginger,  spruce, 
8ai<sapari]la,  &c.  to  give  them  a  particular 
flavor,  and  are  famiUar  to  all  by  the  names 
of  ginger  beer,  spruce  beer,  sarsapartUa 
fMod,  &c.  &c.  The  wash  of  this  kind  is 
made  from  molasses  and  v^ter,  fermented 
in  large  vats  under  ground,  by  means,  not 
of  yeast,  but  the  remains  or  returns  of 
former  fermentations.  The  liquor  thus 
fermented  is  pumped  up  at  once  into  the 
still,  and  the  product  is  common  under 
the  name  of  rum.  Of  the  beers  manufac- 
tured from  grain,  as  an  article  of  con- 
sumption in  that  state,  there  are  a  great 
many  varieties.  These,  however,  may  be 
all  comprehended  under  three  principal 
ones — beer,  ate  and  porter.  Beer  diflfers 
from  the  other  two  in  the  circumstance  of 
its  being  made  for  immediate  consump- 
tion. There  are  two  or  three  kinds  of  it, 
known  by  the  names  of  strong  beer,  table 
beer,  half-and-half,  &c.  These  differ  only 
in  their  relative  strength,  bein^  all  brewed 
upon  the  same  general  principle,  and 
adapted  to  be  used  soon  after  they  are 
maae.  It  is  of  no  consequence,  so  far  as 
regards  the  principle  of  brewing  beer, 
whether  the  malt  of  which  it  is  made  be 
of  one  color  or  another:  it  may  be  pale,  or 
high-dried,  or  amber,  or  any  thing  else. 
It  is  not  even  of  the  first  consequence 
whether  the  malt  be  good  or  bad,  for  the 
beer  is  drank  soon  afler  it  is  made,  and  if 
it  is  not,  it  is  lost ;  so  that  there  is  little 
opportunity  to  discover  any  particular 
flavor.  Moreover,  it  is  a  common  and 
necessary  practice  to  color  it  so  highly 
vrith  burned  molasses  or  su^ar,  that  tlie 
original  taste  of  the  liquor  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  concealed.  There  is  also  a  sort 
of  fulness  of  taste  which  is  given  to  Ijeer, 
by  this  practice  in  part,  but  still  more  by 
the  mode  of  fermentation.  This  mode  is 
to  stop  the  progress  of  the  latter  before 
the  sweet  taste  is  entirely  gone,  by  remov- 
ing the  beer  from  the  fermenting  tun  to 
the  smaller  casks.  In  some  places,  indeed, 
where  the  beer  is  to  be  sent  out  very 
weak,  it  does  not  go  into  the  fermenting 
tun  at  all,  but  the  yeast  is  minffled  with 
the  worts  in  the  small  casks,  ana  it  is  sent 
out  at  once  in  full  fermentation,  and  drank 
up,  in  fact,  before  this  has  time  to  subside 
entirely.  Ordinarily,  however,  it  is  fer- 
mented a  Uttle  in  the  tun,  and  then  cleansed 
and  racked  in  a  very  short  time.  When 
beer  is  sent  out  in  tliis  state,  it  is  always 
necessary  to  mingle  with  it  a  quantity  of 
what  are  called  Junngs,  that  is  to  say, 
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iBinglasB,  or  something  of  the  sort^  which 
has  the  same  effect  as  the  fish -skin  or  isin- 
glass comoionly  put  into  coffee — ^it  settles 
tt ;  that  is,  it  causes  the  dre^  to  subside 
to  the  bottom.  Beer  made  m  this  way  is 
an  agreeable  liquor,  and  well  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  draught  in  cold  weather, 
especially  when  its  briskness  is  increased, 
as  it  usually  is,  by  warming  it  a  little.  How- . 
ever,  beer,  properly  so  called,  is  an  imper- 
fect liquor.  The  process  is  not  complete, 
and  very  slight  variations  alter  its  charac- 
ter.— The  other  varieties  of  malt  liquor  are 
ale  and  por*jr,  or,  as  they  are  commonly 
called,  stocli  liquors.  These  are  not  in- 
tended for  immediate  consumption,  but  to 
be  kept  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period, 
during  which  they  do  or  ought  to  im- 
prove in  quality.  Ale  is  a  sweeter  liquor 
than  porter,  and  much  stronger,  the  best 
London  brown  stout  being  about  25  fer 
cent  weaker  than  Bui:ton  ale.  The  nrst 
part  of  the  process,  on  which  tlie  differ- 
ence in  the  liquors  depends,  is  the  diying 
of  the  malt :  for  ale  it  must  be  dried  very 
carefully  and  slowly,  so  as  to  be  of  a  pale 
color;  and  the  article  is  inferior  if  any  of 
the  grains  are  scorched  or  burned,  so  as 
to  communicate  a  hatsh  taste  to  the  liquor. 
In  the  next  place,  the  heat  of  the  water, 
Wlien  poured  on  the  grain  or  mash,  must 
be  higher.  The  reason  given  for  this  is, 
that  it  renders  the  worts  clearer  when 
they  are  drawn  off/rom  the  mash-tun.  It 
is  not  clear  why  this  is  of  any  conse- 
quence, for  it  would  seem  that  the  boiling, 
to  which  the  worts  are  afterwards  sub- 
jected, would  be  sufficient  to  curdle  and 
precipitate  any  mucilage  dissolved  during 
the  mashing.  Such,  however,  is  not  the 
case ;  and  a  low  heat  in  mashing  is  always 
apt  to  be  followed  by  violent  fermentation, 
very  difficult  to  check,  and  very  apt  to 
produce  acidity.  The  higher  the  heat  of 
the  mashing- water  the  better,  provided  it 
is  not  so  high  as  to  set  or  make  paste  of 
the  mash.  The  exact  point  can  be  deter- 
mined only  by  experiment^  and  must  vary 
with  the  comparative  sofbiess  of  the  wa- 
ter and  comparative  paleness  of  the  malt. 
In  the  next  place,  the  mashing  or  stirring 
must  not  be  long  continued,  as  it  is  only 
desirable  to  dissolve  the  sugar;  and  the 
cffpct  of  long  mashing  is  to  mix  the  starch 
and  mucilage  with  the  worts,  and,  of 
course,  to  diminish  their  comparative 
s\ir  eemess.  For  the  same  reason,  the  ffrst 
mash  only  is  proper  for  fine  ales,  as  the 
last  always  contains  much  more  starch 
and  mucilage.  These  ales  thus  acquire  a 
sw^emess  which  cannot  be  removed,  ex- 
cept by  very  long  fermentation,  and,  there- 


fbre,  they  long  continue  more  generally 
palatable  than  porter. — The  fermentation 
of  ales  is  conducted  very  differently  from 
that  of  beer.  They  are  let  down,  or  put 
into  the  fermenting  tun,  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature, and  the  fermentation  is  made  to 
go  on  slowly  and  gradually.  They  are 
then  drawn  off"  clear,  and  cleansed,  till  the 
yeast  is  as  much  as  possible  remo^^^ed. 
tience  these  liquors,  win  i  well  made, 
require  no  finings,  but  are  racked  off*  so 
clear  that  tliey  become  ffne  of  themselves, 
and  much  higher  flavored  than  they  can 
possibly  be  when  finings  are  used.  Lastly, 
ale  can  only  be  had  in  perfection  fronj 
bottles.  Its  sweetness,  high  flavor  and 
effervescing  quality  cannot  long  be  pre- 
served on  draught,  any  more  than  the  fine 
qualities  of  Champagne. — Porter,  the  fa- 
vorite drink  of  Londoners,  to  be  perfect, 
in  the  first  place,  requires  a  large  propor- 
tion of  brown  or  high-dried  malt ;  i.  e.,  malt 
which  has  been  scorched  on  tlie  kiln ;  but 
it  is  rarelv,  or,  rather,  never  made  so  at  the 
present  day.  It  is  a  wasteful  and  expen- 
sive practice  to  dry  malt  in  this  v/ay,  as 
very  much  of  its  valuable  constituents  is 
wasted  by  this  high-drying,  which  ope- 
rates, in  met,  like  (iistillation,  carrying  off* 
in  the  steam  what  ought  to  be  lefl  be- 
hind. Only  a  small  portion  of  such  malt 
is,  therefore,  now  used,  and  sometimes 
very  little  indeed,  the  color  of  porter 
being  produced  artificially,  by  means  of 
burned  sugar.  Low  heats  are  used  in  the 
mashing,  for  the  liquor  is  not  to  be  sweet, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  most  profitable  to  get 
as  much  starch  as  possible.  For  the  same 
reason,  the  products  of  all  the  mashings 
are  mingled  togetlier,  thus  constitutijig 
entire  porter.  Formerly,  it  was  the  prac- 
tice, in  London,  to  take  the  separate 
mashes;  for  porter,  of  three  different  qual- 
ities, which  were  mixed  by  the  retailer, 
to  form  porter  of  three  threads ;  but,  after- 
v^ards,the  brewers,  disliking  this  practice^ 
made  the  porter  entire  at  once.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  ale  could  not  be  made  entire. 
Again,  porter  is  fermented  with  more 
rapidity  than  ale,  and  hence  it  requires 
very  careful  watching,  lest  it  suddenly 
pass  the  bounds  of  the  vinous,  and  run 
mto  the  acetous  fermentation.  It  requires 
to  be  cleansed  off  sometimes  at  a  mo- 
ment's warning,  or  else  it  gets  that  acidity 
which  is  its  most  common  fault  Aflcr 
all,  it  abounds  in  unfennented  matter,  and 
requires  a  length  of  time  to  ripen,  that  is, 
to  change  this  matter  into  alcohol ;  and 
tins  it  does  bewt  in  large  masses.  Whether 
from  this  reason,  or  some  other  that  does 
not  appear,  it  seems  to  be  pretty  generally 
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admitted,  that  no  brewery,  either  in  Eng- 
land or  elsewhere,  has  been  able  to  make 
porter  equal  to  the  large  porter-breweries 
of  London.  This  superiority  has  been  at- 
tributed to  the  use  or  the  Thames  water ; 
but,  in  the  first  place,  the  small  London 
breweries,  which  do  not  make  good  por- 
ter, have  this  advantage  in  common  with 
the  larger  ones;  and,  secondly,  these  last 
have  long  since  ceased  to  use  the  water 
of  the  river,  as  it  contains  too  much  Tes- 
table matter,  and  is  hable  to  cause  acj<£ty 
in  the  liquor.  The  superiority,  as  far  as 
it  exists,  is  doubtless  owing  to  command 
of  capital,  and  consequent  power  of  choice 
in  the  malt-market,  and  system  in  con- 
ducting the  business:  as  to  the  rest,  a 
wealtliy  concern,  like  a  London  brew- 
ing company,  has  always  means  of  per- 
suading bottlers  and  retailers  of  all  de- 
scriptions, that  it  is  for  tlieir  advantage  to 
sell  and  praise  their  porter  in  preference 
to  that  of  a  small  establishment,  whose 
liquor  may  be  equally  good,  but  not  quite 
so  cheap.  Of  tlie  two  stock  liquors,  por- 
ter is  generally  considered  more  whole- 
some, and  more  easily  digestible.  It  keeps 
better,  and,  in  London,  is  genendly  pre- 
ferred for  common  use.  The  aJes  manu- 
factured in  many  parts  of  the  U.  States 
lire  colored  by  the  addition  of  brown  malt 
or  Imnit  sugar.  This  is  to  suit  the  taste 
of  the  consumers,  who  obstinately  asso- 
rinie  the  idea  of  strength  and  body  with 
h'lfiti  color.  It  is  impossible  that  ales  thus 
colored  should  be  without  a  harsh  taste, 
which  is  a  defect.  Ales,  to  be  perfect, 
must  be  pale,  and  the  fine  English  ales 
always  are  so.  No  very  good  porter  is 
made  in  the  U.  States,  so  far  as  is  known 
to  the  writer  of  this  article.  Three  mash 
tuns  are  necessary  to  make  it  perfect,  and 
only  one  is  commonly  used  in  this  coun- 
tiy.    {See  Me,  Beer,  Porter.) 

Brewster,  David ;  secretary  of  the 
royal  society  of  Edinburgh  ;  one  of  the 
most  learned  natural  philosophers  in 
Great  Britain;  bom  about  1785.  The 
great  number  of  treatises  which  he  has 
written,  on  various  subjects  in  natural 
philosophy,  are  chiefly  inserted  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  E^mburffh  Royal  So- 
ciety. He  is  the  editor  of  the  much 
esteemed  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia.  He 
is  also  the  principal  editor  of  the  Edin- 
burgli  Philosophical  Journal,  which  ap- 
pears quarterly.  His  fame  became  gene- 
ral by  his  invention  of  the  kaleidoscope, 
(q.v.)  Among  the  many  learned  men 
who  render  a  residence  in  Edinburgh 
agreeable  to  foreigners,  B.  is  one  of  the 
most  eminent,  as  he  has  a  great  fund  of 


general  information,  and  is  a  man  of  the 
most  polite  manners. 

Brez^  marquis  de ;  grand  master  of 
ceremonies  at  the  court  of  Louis  XVI ; 
known  in  consequence  of  the  famous  re- 

Ely  of  Mirabeau  to  the  message  which 
e  brought,  June  23, 1789,  from  the  king 
to  the  deputies  of  the  Hera  ^tai,  ordering 
the  dissolution  of  their  body :  *^  Tell  your 
master,"  said  Mirabeau,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder,  "  that  we  are  here  by  tlie  vrill  of 
the  people,  and  that  nothing  but  tlie  bay- 
onet shall  drive  us  out."  The  court,  in- 
timidated by  this  bold  answer,  whicii 
produced  the  highest  enthusiasm  in  the 
assembly  and  the  public,  became  waver- 
ing and  iiresolute  in  its  measures.  Mira- 
beau, on  the  other  hand,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  excitement,  carried  the  decree 
declaring  the  persons  of  the  deputies  in- 
violable, and  that  whoever  should  dare 
issue  or  execute  a  warrant  of  arrest 
against  a  part  oir  the  whole  of  them 
should  be  deemed  guilty  of  treason.  The 
marquis  de  B.  followed  Louis  XVIII 
abroad,  and,  afler  the  restoration,  was  re- 
instated in  his  former  ofiSce. 

Briareus  (also  coWed  JEgaon);  a  giant 
with  100  arms  and  50  hea^s,  the  son  of 
Uranus  and  Terra.  His  two  brothers,  Cot- 
tus  and  Gyges,  were  formed  in  a  similar 
manner ;  and  tlieir  formidable  appearance 
struck  their  father  with  such  ten'or,  that 
he  imprisoned  them,  at  tlieir  birtli,  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  (Hes.  Theog.  147.) 
In  the  war  widi  tlie  Titans,  Jupiter  set 
them  free,  and,  by  their  assistance,  gain- 
ed the  victory.  When  Juno,  Neptune 
and  Minerva  conspired  to  bind  the  sove- 
reign of  the  gods,  Thetis  brought  Bria 
reus  from  the  depths  of  tJie  sea  (how  he 
came  tlicrc  is  not  known),  to  the  relief  of 
tiie  treniblbig  Jove.  (U.  a,  402.)  Virgil 
places  B.  in  tlie  vestibule  of  hell.  (JEn.  vi, 
287.)  He  was  employed,  with  his  hun- 
dredf-handed  brothers  ICenHmani),  in 
watching  tlie  Titans  in  Tartarus.  (lies. 
Theog.  734.) 

Bribe  ;  a  rcward  given  to  a  public  of- 
ficer, or  functionary,  to  induce  him  to 
violate  his  official  duty  for  tlie  benefit 
or  in  coraulianco  with  the  wishes  of 
the  party  ty  whom,  or  on  whose  be- 
half^ the  bribe  is  given  or  promised.  The 
term  bribery  is  applicable  alike  both  to  the 
receivmg  and  to  tlie  giving  of  the  reward, 
A  corrupt  bargain  for  llie  votes  of  electors 
in  the  choice  of  persons  to  places  of  trust 
under  the  covemmeut  is  bribery.  In  this 
instance,  the  electors,  as  such,  are  a  kuid 
of  public  functionaries.  Particular  spe- 
cies of  bribery  are  expressly  forbidden. 
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with  |)eiialtie6^  by  the  poaidve  kwB  of 
every  state  that  is j^ovenied  according  to 
a  written  code.  The  coirupt  discharffe 
of  a  public  trust,  in  cousideration  of  briD- 
ery,  is  punishable  at  the  common  law, 
though  not  prohibited  by  any  positive 
statute.  A  clerk  to  the  agent  for  French 
prisoners  in  England  was  indicted  and 
))unished  for  taking  bribes  given  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  him  to  procure  tlieoi 
to  be  exchanged  out  of  their  regular  turn. 
An  attempt  to  influence  jurymen  in  giv- 
ing their  verdict,  by  rewards,  is  a  species 
of  bribery,  denominated  eTnArocery.  Even 
offering  a  reward  to  a  revenue  officer, 
to  induce  him  to  violate  his  duty,  though 
the  reward  was  not  received,  has  been 
held  to  be  an  indictable  offence.  (2  Dal- 
las^s  Reports^  p.  384.)  A  ^milar  doctrine 
is  held  m  Endand.  f3  Coke's  ListUuteSf 
pai't  third,  p.  147,  and  4  BurroiuPs  ReporU^ 
p.  2500.)  The  same  was  held  of  a  prom- 
ise of  money  to  a  member  of  a  corporar 
tion,  to  induce  him  to  vote  for  a  mayor. 
(2  Lord  RajpnoruTs  ReporUy  p.  1377.) 
The  British  laws,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  U.  States,  specially  prohibit  bribeiy 
of  the  officers  of  the  revenue ;  and  the 
forfeiture,  on  the  part  of  tlie  offender  of- 
fering the  bribe,  in  England,  is  £500; 
the  officer  receiving  the  bribe  incurs  the 
like  forfeiture,  and  is  disqualified  for  pub- 
lic employment,  civil  or  miUtary.  Under 
the  U.  States'  laws,  the  party  offisring  or 
receiving  a  bribe,  in  such  case,  incurs  a 
pecuniary  penalty,  and  becomes  disquali- 
fied for  any  place  of  trust  under  the  gov- 
enimenL  The  laws  of  many  of  the  U- 
8tates  contain  special  provisions  against 
bribery  of  judges  or  jurymen;  or  of  elect- 
ore  in  the  choice  of  public  officers. 

Briceno  Menpez,  Pedro,  was  born  in 
1792,  in  Varinas,  capital  of  the  province 
of  that  name  in  Venezuela,  of  a  wealthy 
and  distinguished  family.  At  the  com- 
mrncement  of  tlie  Colombian  revolution, 
he  was  pursuing  the  study  of  law  in  Ca- 
rarcas.  Having  concluded  liis  studies 
there,  he  retunied  to  Varinas  ip  1812,  and 
obtained  the  office  of  chief  secretary  to 
the  provincial  legislature.  But  the  «uc- 
f CSS  of  Monteverde  dissolved  that  body, 
and  compelled  liim  to  emi^te  into  New 
Grenada.  Here  he  joined  Bolivar  after 
Ijis  victories  in  Cucuta,  and,  making  a 
tender  of  his  services  as  a  volunteer,  Bo- 
livar appointed  him  his  secretary.  In 
t]iis  capacity,  Briceuo  served  through  the 
campaign  of  1813.  Ailer  the  disastrous 
battle  of  La  Puerta,  he  followed  BoUvar 
back  to  Carthagena,  and  continued  at^ 
tached  to  him,  as  secretary,  through  all 
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his  vicissitudes  of  fortone,  until  tbe  Ibrm- 
ation  of  the  cong^ress  of  Angostura,  in 
1619.  At  this  period,  be  was  made  sec^ 
retaiy  of  war  and  the  marine,  widi  the 
rank  of  colonel,  and  accompanied  the 
liberator  in  his  campaigns,  as  before.  In 
1821,  he  received  tiie  same  appointment 
under  tiie  constitution,  but  remained  at 
the  seat  of  government  when  Bolivar  de- 
parted for  Qie  campaign  of  Quito,  after 
having  been  confideotially  attached  to  his 
person  for  eight  years.  In  1623,  he  be- 
came general  of  brigade.  In  1825,  he 
resign!^  his  office  of  secretary  of  war, 
and  was  succeeded  by  general  Soublette. 
(Reairtpo's  Colombia,  vi,  29.) 

BmcK  is  a  sort  of  artificial  stone,  made 
principally  of  argillaceous  earth,  formed 
m  moulds,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  baked  by 
burning.  Tlie  use  of  unbumt  bricks  is 
of  great  antiquity.  They  are  found  in 
the  Roman  and  Grecian  monuments,  and 
even  in  the  nuns  of  E^ypt  and  Babylon. 
They  were  dried  in  the  sun,  instead  of 
being  burned,  and  mixed  with  chopped 
straw,  to  give  them  tenacity.  On  account 
of  the  extreme  heat  and  dryness  of  the  cli- 
mate, they  acquired  a  great  hardness,  and 
have  lasted  ^r  several  thousand  years; 
but  they  are  unsuitable  for  more  northern 
latitudes.  The  most  common  bricks, 
among  the  Romans,  were  17  inches  long 
and  11  broad,  and,  in  later  periods,  they 
were  burned.  M/odeni  bricks  are  gener- 
ally about  twice  as  long  as  they  are  broad, 
and  twice  as  broad  as  they  are  thick; 
4lieir  length  is  ordinarily  about  10  inches. 
The  best  are  nr&de  of  a  mixture  of  argil- 
laceous earth  and  sand.  Their  red  color 
IS  owing  to  tlie  ])resence  of  oxyde  of  iron, 
which  is  turned  red  by  burning. — ^The 
best  season  for  making  them  is  spring  or 
autumn,  since  the  process  of  drying  then 
takes  place  more  gradually  and  equably. 
The  clay  riiould  fa^  dug  in  autumn,  and 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  fixwt  and  rain 
It  should  be  worked  over  repeatedly  with 
the  spade,  and  not  made  into  bricks  until 
tlie  ensuing  spring,  previously  to  which  it 
should  be  well  tempered  by  treading  it 
with  oxen,  or  by  a  bnvse  mill,  till  it  is  re- 
duced to  a  ductile  and  liomogeneous 
paste.  The  clay  may  have  too  ffreat  or 
too  small  a  proportion  of  argillaceous 
earth  or  of  sand  to  form  a  paste  of  proper 
consistency ;  it  will  tlien  be  necessary  to 
add  the  one  or  the  other,  as  the  case  may 
be.  Wlien  the  mass  has  thus  been  thor- 
oughly mixed,  the  moulder  throws  it  into 
the  mould,  presses  it  down  till  it  fills  all 
the  cavity,  and  removes  the  overplus  with 
a  stick.    The  bricks  are  then  arranged  on 
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hacks  to  diy,  disposed  diagonally,  to  al- 
low a  free  passage  to  the  air.  In  about 
nuie  or  ten, days,  they  are  ready  for  the 
burning,  for  which  purpose  they  are 
formed  into  clamps  or  kUna,  having  flues 
or  cavities  at  the  bottom  for  the  insertion 
of  the  fuel,  and  interstices  between  them 
for  the  fire  and  hot  air  to  penetrate.  A 
fire  is  kindled  in  these  cavities,  and  grad- 
ually increased  for  the  first  13  hours,  af- 
ter which  it  is  kept  at  a  uniform  height 
for  several  days  and  nights,  till  the  bricks 
are  sufficiently  burned.  Much  care  is 
necessary  in  regulating  the  fire,  since  too 
much  heat  viirifies  die  bricks,  and  too 
little  leaves  them  soft  and  friable. — 
Pressed  bricks  are  those  which,  after  be- 
ing moulded  in  the  common  manner,  are 
placed  in  a  machine,  and  subjected  to  a 
strong  pressure,  by  which  they  become 
regular  in  shape,  and  smooth,  and  more 
capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  the  at- 
mosphere.— Floating  bricks  are  so  called 
on  account  of  their  property  of  swimming 
on  the  water.  They  are  made  of  Agaric 
mineral,  or  fossil  farina,  which  is  found 
in  some  ports  of  the  U.  States.  Their 
infusibility  at  the  highest  temperatures 
renders  them  useful  in  constructing  rever- 
beratory  furnaces,  pyrometers,  and  maga- 
zines of  combustible  materials.  Their 
lightness  and  non-conducting  property 
render  them  particularly  useful  for  the 
constniction  of  powder-magazines  on 
board  of  ships. 

Bridewell  Hospital,  situated  in 
'Blackfriars,  London,  is  now  used  as  a 
house  of  correction  for  dissolute  persons, 
idle  apprentices  and  vagrants.  The 
building  is  a  large  quadrangle,  one  side 
of  which  is  occupied  by  the  hall,  contain- 
ing a  picture  by  Holbein,  representing 
Edward  VI,  who  founded  the  hospital  in 
1553,  delivering  the  charter  to  the  corpo- 
ration of  London.  The  other  sides  of 
the  quadrangle  are  occupied  by  the  mas- 
ters of  the  trades,  with  whom  several 
youths  are  placed  as  apprentices,  and  by 
the  prison,  where  disonierly  persons  are 
made  to  work  during  their  confinement. 

Bridge.  It  is  needless  to  investigate 
ancient  authors  for  a  description  of  the 
primitive  bridge,  as  its  origin  and  ele- 
ments are  to  be  found  in  uncultivated  na- 
tions of  modem  times.  Stepping-stones, 
in  shallow  rivers,  covered  with  planks 
from  stone  to  stone,  exhibit  the  incipient 
principles  of  piers  and  arches,  which  sci- 
ence has  brought  to  their  present  perfec- 
tion. In  deeper  rivers,  an  accumulation 
of  stones  forms  a  loflier  pier;  and,  where 
the  openings  were  sumcientiy  narrow, 


and  the  slabs  of  stone  sufficientiy  long, 
or  the  art  and  strength  of  the  untaught 
architect  sufficient  to  the  task,  a  roadway 
was  formed  from  pier  to  pier,  like  the 
Vitruvian  architrave  of  the  primitive  Tus- 
can temple.  With  the  Greeks,  who  were 
a  more  maritime  people,  and  more  accus- 
tomed to  navigation  than  the  Romans, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  ships  and  boats 
preceded,  if  they  did  not  supersede,  the 
use  of  bridges.  In  their  brightest  days^ 
when  their  fine  style  of  architecture  was 
complete,  when  their  jwrticoes  were 
crowded  with  paintings,  and  their  streets 
witii  statues,  tiie  people  of  Athens  wad- 
ed or  ferried  over  the  Cephisus,  for 
want  of  a  bridge.  The  Greeks  do  not 
seem  to  have  valued  the  construction  of 
the  arch  sufficiently  to  excel  in  bridge- 
building.  No  people  of  the  ancient 
world  carried  the  power  of  rearing  the 
stupendous  arch  and  the  maCTincent 
dome  to  such  an  extent  as  the  Komaiis. 
Afler  the  construction  of  their  great  sew- 
ers, their  aqueducts,  and  the  cupola  over 
the  Pantheon  of  M.  Agrippa,  a  bridge 
over  the  Tiber  was  of  easy  execution; 
and  the  invention  of  the  architecture  of 
stone  bridges,  as  practised  in  its  best  and 
most  efifectual  manner,  must  be  conceded 
to  this  great  and  indefatigable  people. 
The  most  celebrated  bridges  of  ancient 
Rome  were  not  distinguished  by  the  ex- 
traordinary size  of  their  arches,  nor  the 
peculiar  lightness  of  their  piers,  but,  like 
the  rest  of^the  magnificent  works  of  this 
city,  as  far  as  construction  is  concerned, 
they  are  worthy  of  study  from  their  ex- 
cellence and  durability.  The  span  or 
chord  of  their  arches  seldom  exceeded 
70  or  80  feet,  and  the  versed  sine  or 
height  was  nearly  half  of  the  chord,  so 
that  they  were  mostly  semicircular,  or 
constituted  a  segment  nearly  of  that  fbnn. 
— ^Among  the  most  celebrated  bridges  in 
modem  times,  or  those  built  subsequently 
to  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire, 
are  those  of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  who  im- 
itated and  rivalled  the  best  constructions 
of  the  Romans.  The  bridge  of  Cordova, 
over  the  Guadalquivir,  is  an  eminent  ex- 
ample of  their  success.  The  bridge  over 
the  Rhone,  at  Avignon,  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  bridges  of  modem  Europe.  It 
was  built  by  a  reli^ous  society,  called  the 
breihren  of  the  bndgtf  which  was  estab- 
lished upon  the  dectine  of  the  second, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  third  race 
of  French  kings,  when  a  state  of  anarchy 
existed,  and  there  was  little  security  for 
travellers,  particularly  in  passing  nvers, 
on  which  they  were  subject  to  the  rapaci- 
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ties  of  bandittL  Tlie  object  of  this  soci- 
ety was,  to  put  a  stop  to  these  outrages, 
by  forming  fraternities  for  the  purpose  of 
building  bridges  and  establishing  ferries 
and  caravansaries  on  their  banks.  The 
bridge  of  Avignon  was  commenced  in 
1176,  and  completed  in  1178.  It  was 
composed  of  18  arches.  The  leneth  of 
the  chord  of  the  largest  was  110  feet  9 
inches,  and  its  height  45  feet  10  inches. 
France  can  boast  of  many  fine  bridges, 
built  during  the  last  two  centuries. — In 
Great  Britam,  the  art  of  building  brid^ 
appears  to  have  been  diligently  studied 
mm  early  timea  The  most  ancient 
bridge  in  England  is  the  Gothic  trian^- 
lar  bridge  at  Crovland  in  Lincolnshire, 
said  to  have  been  built  in  860.  The  as- 
cent is  BO  steep  that  none  but  foot-passen- 
gers can  go  over  it.  The  longest  bridge 
in  England  is  that  over  the  Trent  at  Bur- 
ton in  Stafibrdshire,  built  in  the  ISth 
century,  of  squared  free-stone.  It  con- 
sists of  34  arches,  and  is  1545  feet  long. 
London  bridge  was  commenced  in  1176, 
and  was  incumbered  with  houses  for 
many  years.  These  were  removed  be- 
tween 1756  and  1758.  The  other  bridges 
over  the  Thames  are  highly  ornamental, 
as  well  as  necessary,  to  the  metropohs. 
Blackfriars  bridge  is  both  novel  and  hand- 
some .in  desim,  and  its  elliptical  arches 
are  well  suited  to  its  situation,  but  its  ma- 
terial is  -bad  and  perishing.  This  bridge 
was  designed  and  erected  by  Robert 
Miine,  an  able  Scotch  architect  It  was 
comm'^bced  in  1760,  and  completed  in 
1771.  .  Jt  is  995  feet  long,  and  43  feet  6 
inches  broad  between  the  parapets.  The 
centre  arch  is  100  feet  in  span,  and  41 
feet  6  inches  in  height.  Waterloo  bridee 
is  one  of  the  greatest  architectural  worKs 
of  our  times.  It  is  the  only  bridge  over 
the  Thames  which  has  a  flat  surface  in 
its  whole  course.  Its  length  is  1250  feet 
*  It  consists  of  9  elliptical  arches,  each  of 
120  feet  span,  and  32  feet  in  height 
Westminster  bridge  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest as  well  as  most  scientifically  con- 
structed bridges  in  Europe,  and  forms  an 
era  in  English  bridge  architecture,  from 
the  success  of  the  nf^ethod  employed  in 
laying  the  foundations  in  deep  water  and 
a  rapid  current  It  was  commenced  in 
1740,  and  completed  in  1750.  It  is  1220 
feet  long,  and  44  feet  between  the  para- 
pets, has  13  large  and  2  small  arches,  all 
semicircular.  The  middle  arch  is  76  feet 
in  span. 

Metal  hridgts  are  the  invention  of 
British  artists.  The  true  elements  of 
their  construction  are  as  yet  but  imper- 


fectly understood.  The  first  bridge  of 
cast-iron  ever  erected  is  that  over  the 
Severn,  about  two  miles  belowColebrook- 
dale,  in  Shropshire.  It  is  an  arch  com- 
posed of  ^ye  ribs,  forming  the  segment 
of  a  circle.  Its  chord  is  100  feet  long, 
and  its  height  45  feet  #  It  was  erected  in 
1777.  The  second  cast-iron  bridge  was 
designed  hy  Thomas  Paine,  the  femous 
political  writer,  and  was  intended  to  have 
been  taken  to  America ;  but,  the  specula- 
tor felling  in  his  payments,  the  materials 
were  afterwards  used  in  constructing  tlie 
beautiful  bridge  over  the  river  Wear  at 
Bishop's  Wearmouth,  in  the  county  of 
Durham.  The  chord  of  the  arch  is  240 
feet  long;  the  height,  30 feet  The  South- 
wark  or  Trafalgar  bridge  over  the  Thames 
at  London  is,  at  present,  the  finest  iron 
bridge  in  the  world.  It  consists  of  three 
arches.  The  chord  of  the  middle  arch  is 
240  feet  long,  and  its  height  24  feet 
There  are  several  other  fine  bridges  of  this 
kind  in  England.  Mr.  Telford  proposed 
an  iron  arch  of  much  larger  dimensions 
than  any  now  existing,  to  take  the  place 
of  London  bridge.  The  length  of  the 
chord  was  to  be  600  feet,  and  its  height 
65.  The  plan  has  not  been  executed. 
,  Thnher  bridges.  Timber  is  the  most 
readv,  and  perhaps  the  most  ancient  ma- 
terial used  ror  the  construction  of  bridges. 
The  earliest  timber  bridge  on  record  is 
that  thrown  by  Julius  Csesar  over  tlie 
Rhine,  and  described  in  his  Commenta- 
ries. Germany  is  the  school  for  wooden  . 
bridges,  as  England  is  for  those  of  iron. 
The  most  celebrated  wooden  bridge  was 
that  over  the  Rhine  at  Schaffbausen. 
This  was  364  feet  in  length,  and  18  feet 
broad.  The  plan  of  the  architect  was, 
that  the  bridge  should  consist  of  a  single 
arch.  The  maffistrates  of  the  place,  how- 
ever, required  mat  he  should  make  it  of 
two,  and  use  the  middle  pier  of  a  stone 
bridge,  which  had  previously  stood  there. 
He  md  so,  but  contrived  to  leave  it  doubt- 
ful whether  the  bridge  was  at  all  support- 
ed by  the  middle  pier.  It  was  destroved 
by  the  French,  m  April,  1799.  The 
same  architect  and  his  brother  have  also 
erected  several  other  fine  arched  wooden 
bridges.  Several  others  have  been  erect- 
ed, in  Germany,  by  Wiebeking,  periiaps 
the  most  ingenious  carpenter  of  our 
times. — In  the  United  States,  the  Trenton 
bridge  over  the  Delaware,  erected  by 
Burr  in  1804,  is  the  segment  of  a  circle 
345  feet  in  diameter.  Its  chord  measures 
200  feet ;  its  height,  or  versed  sine,  is  32 
feet,  and  the  height  of  the  timber  framing 
of  the  arch,  at  its  Fertex,  is  no  more  than 
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ii  feet  8  iBches.  The  titnher  bridge  o^er 
the  Schuylkill,  at  Phikdelohia,  is  of  the 
extraordinary  span  of  340  feet  The 
venvd  sine  is  only  20  feet,  and  the  height 
of  the  wooden  miming,  at  the  vertex,  7 
feet.  Its  architect  was  Wemwag,  who 
built  it  in  18iaiThe  bridge  built  by 
Palmer,  over  the  Piscataqua,  near  Ports- 
mouth, New  Hampshire,  in  1794,  is  the 
segment  of  a  circle  600  feet  in  diameter. 
Its  chord  line  measures  250  feet,  its  versed 
sine  27  feet  4  inches,  and  the  height  of 
the  timber  firame-work  of  the  arch  18  feet 
3  inches.  It  is  put  together  with  wooden 
keys.  The  same  ingenious  mechanic 
erected  two  other  wooden  bridges,  one 
over  the  Merrimack,  at  Deer  Island,  near 
Newbiiryport,  of  160  feet  diameter,  fin- 
ished in  1792,  and  the  other  over  the 
Schuylkill  at  Philadelphia,  of  194  feet 
chord,  and  12  feet  versed  sine,  being  the 
segment  of  a  circle  796  feet  in  diameter. 
This  was  finished  in  1603. 

Pendent  bridges,  or  bridges  of  suspen- 
sion, although  held,  by  some  pjersons,  to 
be  a  modem  invention,  or  derived  irom 
the  rope  bridges  of  South  America  and 
the  East  Indies,  were  in  use  in  Europe  in 
the  time  of  Scamozzi,  as  may  be  seen  in 
his  Del  Idea  Arcki,  1615 ;  yet  the  princi- 
ples requisite  to  determine  the  structure 
of  this  kind  of  Abridges  had  not  been  made 
public  before,  the  time  of  BeraouillL 
The  use  of  these  Inidges  is  of  great  an- 
tiquity in '  mountainous  countries.  The 
most  remarkable  bridge  of  suspension  in 
existence  is  that  lately  constructed  by  Mr. 
Telford  over  the  Menai  strait,  between 
the  isle  of  Anglesea  and  Caernarvonshire 
in  Wale&  It  was  finished  in  1825.  The 
roadway  is  100  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  water  fit  high  tide.  The  o]>ening  be- 
tween the  points  of  suspension  is  560  feet. 
The  platform  is  about  30  feet  in  breadth. 
The  whole  is  suspended  firom  4  lines  of 
strong  iron  cables  ^  perpendicalar  iron 
rods,  5  feet  apart  The  cables  pass  over 
rollers  on  the  tops  of  pillars,  and  are  ^xed 
to  iron  firunes  under  ground,  which  are 
kept  down  by  masonry.  The  weight  of 
the  whole  bridge,  between  die  points  of 
suspension,  is  489  tons.  There  are  sever- 
al other  bridges  of  suspaision  in  Great 
Britaui.  In  1814,  a  chain-bridge,  1000 
feet  long,  was  projected  l^  Mr.  Telford, 
to  cross  the  Mersey  at  Liverpool,  but  it 
has  never  been  executed. — ^In  the  U. 
States,  fiuch  bridges  are  to  be  found, 
though  not  of  the  dimensions  of  the  Eng- 
lish. That  over  the  Merrimack,  at  New- 
•>uryport,  is  a  curve  whose  chord  meas- 
ures  244   feet     That   over  the   river 


Brandy  wine,  at  Wihnington,  has  a  chord 
of  145  feet ;  that  at  Brownsville,  over  the 
Monongahela,  measures  120  feet  between 
the  pNoints  of  suspension.  Another,  in  its 
vi<anity,  forms  an  inverted  susiended 
arch,  with  a  chord  of  112  feet  Besides 
these  there  are  some  others. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  con- 
fltruction  of  bridges  are  firom  Bigelow's 
Tecbnotogy,  (Boston,  1629):— The  con- 
struction of  small  bridges  is  a  sunple  pro- 
cess, while  that  of  large  ones  is,  under 
certain  circumstances,  extremely  difiicult, 
owing  to  the  fact,  that  llie  strength  of  ma- 
terials does  not  increase  in  proportion  u> 
their  weight,  and  that  there  are  limits^ 
beyond  \Wuch  no  structure  of  the  kind 
could  be  carried,  and  withstand,  its  ovm 
gravity.  Bridges  dififer  in  their  constmc- 
tion,  and  in  the  materials  of  which  they 
are  composed.  The  principal  varieties 
are  the  following: — 1.  Wooden  bridges. 
These,  when  built  over  shallow  and  sUig- 
gish  streams,  are  usually  supported  upon 
piles  driven  into  the  mud  at  short  distances, 
or  upon  firames  of  timber.  But,  in  deep 
and  powerful  currents,  it  is  necessary  to 
support  them  on  strong  stone  piers  and 
abutments,  built  at  as  gpeat  a  distance  as 
practicable  from  each  other.  The  bridge: 
Detween  these  piers,  consists  of  a  sdff 
fiame  of  carpentry,  so  constructed,  with 
reference  to  its  material,  that  it  may  act 
as  one  piece,  and  may  not  bend,  or  break, 
with  its  own  weight  and  any  additional 
load  to  which  it  may  be  exposed.  When 
this  frame  is  strai^ott,  llie  upper  part  is 
compressed  by  the  weight  or  the  whole, 
while  the  lower  past  is  extended,  like  the 
tie-beam  of  a  roo£  Bat  the  strongest 
wooden  bridges  are  made  with  curved 
ribs,  which  rise  above  the  fdiutments  in 
the  manner  of  an  arch,  and  are  not  sub- 
jected to  a  longitudinal  strain  by  exten- 
sion. These  ribs  are  commonly  connect- 
ed and  strengthened  with  diagonal  braces,  * 
keys,  bolts  and  strips  of  iron.  The  floor- 
ing of  the  bridge  may  be  either  laid  above 
them  or  suspended  by  trussing  under- 
neath them.  Wooden  bridges  are  com- 
mon in  this  country,  and  some  of  them 
are  of  lar^e  stize.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable 18  the  upper  Schuylkill  bridge 
at  Philadelphia,  already  mentioned. — ^2, 
Stone  bridges.  These,  fer  the  niost  part» 
consist  of  regular  arches,  built  upon  stone, 
piers  constructed  in  tlie  water,  or  upon 
abutments  at  the  banks.  Above  the 
arches  is  made  a  level  or  sloping  road. 
From  tiie  nature  of  the  material,  tliese 
are  the  most  durable  kind  of  bridges,  and 
many  are  now  standing,  which  were  built 
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1^  tho  aniMkt  RomanB.    The  stone  piers, 
on  which  bridges  are  supported,  require 
to  be  of  great  sofidity,  especiall]^  when 
exposed  to  rapid  currents,  or  floating  ice. 
Piers  are  usually  built  with  their  greatest 
length  in  the  direction  of  the  stream,  and 
with  their  extremities  pointed  or  curved, 
so  as  to  divide  the  water,  and  allow  it  to 
glide  easily  past  them.    In  building  piers, 
it  is  often  necessary  to  exclude  the  water 
by  means  of  a  coffer-dam.     This  is  a 
temporary  enclosure,  formed  by  a  double 
wall  of  piles  and  planks,  having  theu: 
interval  filled  with  clay.    The  mterior 
space  is  made  dry  b^  pumping,  and  kept 
so  till  the  structure  is  finished. — 3.  Cast-' 
iron  bridges.  These  have  been  construct- 
ed, in  England,  out  of  blocks  or  firames  of 
east-iron,  so  shaped  as  to  fit  into  each  oth- 
er, and,  collectively,  to  form  ribs  and  arches. 
These  bridges  possess  great  strength,  but 
are  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  the  expan- 
sion and  contraction  of  the  metal  with 
heat  and  cold.— 4.    Suaperuion  bridges. 
In  these  the  flooring  or  main  body  ofthe 
bridge  is  supported  on  strong  iron  chains 
or  r^s,  haugmg,  in  the  form  of  an  inverc- 
«h1  arch,  firom  one  point  of  support  to  an- 
other.   The  points  of  support  are  the  tops 
of  strong  pillars  or  small  towers,  erected 
for  the  purpose.    Over  these  pillars  the 
chain  passes,  and  is  attached,  at  each  ex- 
tremity ofthe  bridge,  to  rocks  or  massive 
ihunes  of  iron,   firmly  secured   under 
ground.     The  great  advantage  of  sus- 
pension bridges  c<Misists  in  their  stability 
of  equilibrium,  in  consequence  of  which 
a  smaller  amount  of  materials  is  necessary 
for  their  construction  than  for  that  of  any 
other  bridge.    If  a  suspension  bridge  be 
shaken,  or  thrown  out  of  equihbrium,  it 
returns  by  its  weight  to  its  proper  place, 
whereas  the  reverse  happens  in  bridges 
which  are  built  above  the  level  of  their  sup- 
p<Mter& — 5.  Floating  bridges.  Upon  deep 
and  sluggish  water,  stationary  nms  of  tim- 
ber are  sometimes  employed^  extending 
fitrni  one  abore  to  another,  and  covered 
with  planks,  so  as  to  form  a  passable  bridge. 
In  roilitanr  operations,  temporary  bridges 
are  often  formed  by  planks  laid  upon  boats, 
pontons,  and  other  buoyant  supporters. 

BaiOGETOwiv ;  a  seaport  town,  and  cap- 
ital of  the  island  of  Barixidoes,  in  the 
West  Indies,  lymg  in  the  S.  W.  part, 
and  in  the  pansh  of  St.  Michael.  Lon. 
59^  4(y  W. ;  lat  13P  &  N.  Population,  15 
or  20,000.  It  is  situated  on  the  innermost 
part  of  Cariisle  bay,  which  is  lane  enough 
to  contain  500  eEhips,  being  4  miles  in 
breadth,  and  3  in  depth ;  but  the  bottom 
m  foul,  and  apt  to  cut  the  cablese  It  suf- 
23* 


ftred  gready  by  ffare,  on  Feb.  8th,  1756, 
May  14th,  1766,  and  Dec.  27th,  1767, 
wheo  the  greatest  part  of  the  town  was 
destroyed;    before  which  time,  it   had 
about  1500  houses,  mostlv  brick,  very  ele- 
gant, and  said  to  be  the  finest  and  largest 
in  all  the  Caribbee  isjftids,  the  greatest 
part  of  which  have  been  rebuilt.    It  has 
a  college,  founded  liberally,  and  endowed 
by  colonel  Codrington.    Here  are  com- 
modious wharves  for  loading  and  unload- 
ing goods,  with   some  forts  and  castles. 
The  town  is  subject  to  hurricanes.    On 
the  east  side  ofthe  town  is  a  small  fort  of 
eight  guns,  where  the  magazines  of  pow- 
der and  stores  are  kept  under  a  strong 
guard.    This  is  the  seat  of  the  governor, 
council,  assembly,  and  court  of  chancery. 
Bridgewater  ;  a  borough  town  in  the 
county  of  Somerset,  England,   on  the 
Parrot,  over  which  is  an  iron  bridge. 
Although  the  town  is  12  miles  from  the 
sea,  the  tide  rises  six  fathoms  at  high  wa- 
ter, and  flows  in  with  such  impetuosity 
as  finequenily  to  injure  the  shippi og.    Thin 
rapid  motion  is  called  the  bore^  and  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  rivers  which  flow  into 
the  Bristol  channel,  (q.  v.)    It  has  little 
coasting,  but  considerable  foreign  trade. 
In  the  castle  built  by  king  John,  the  duke 
of  Monmouth  lodged,  and  was  here  pro- 
claimed king,  in  1685,  before  the  battle 
of  Sedgemoor,  which  was  fought  about 
three  miles  from  the  town.    B.  then  be- 
came the  theatre  of  Feversham's  and  Jef- 
feries'  barbarity.    The  borough  sends  two 
members  to  parliament   Population,  61 55. 
Lon.2P59' W.;lat.51°7'N. 
BRinoEWATER,  dukc  of,  (See  Egerton.) 
Briole  ;  the  head-stall,  bit  and  reins,  by 
which  a  horse  is  governed.   The  origin  of 
it  is  of  high  antiquity.    The  first  horse- 
men ffuided  their  horses  with  a  little  stick, 
and  the  sound  of  their  voice.    A  cord 
drawn  through  the  nose  is  sometimes  used 
for  otlier  anunals.    The  ancient    Thes- 
salian  coins  often  represent  a  horse  with 
a  long  rein  trailing  on  the  ground.    The 
Romans   were  trained  to  fight  without 
bridles,  as  an  exercise  in  the  manege. 
On  Trajan's  column,  soldiers  are  thus 
represented  at  full  speed.    The  parts  of  a 
modem  bridle  are  the  snafile  or  bit ;  the 
headstall,  or  leathers  from  the  top  of  llie 
head  to  the  rings  of  the  bit;  the  fillet, 
over  the  forehead,  and  under  the  fore-top ; 
the  throat-buid,  which  buttons  under  the 
^roat ;  the  rwns ;  the  nose-band,  buckled 
under  the  cheeks ;  tha  trench,  the  cavesaii, 
the  martiniral  and  the  chafif-halter. 

Brief,  from   the 'French  frref,  which 
comes  fi^m  the  Latin  hreviSf  denotes  a 
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thing  of  short  extent  or  duration.  It  is 
more  particularly  used  for  a  summary^  or 
short  statement. — Britf,  in  law,  signifies 
an  abridgment  of  the  client's  case,  made 
out  for  the  instruction  of  counsel  on  a  triaL 
In  this,  the  case  of  the  party  is  to  be  con- 
cisely but  fully  8t|ted ;  the  proofi  are  to 
be  placed  in  due'order,  and  proper  an- 
swers made  to  whatever  ma^  be  objected 
against  the  cause  of  the  chent  In  pre- 
paring the  brief,  great  care  is  requisite,- 
that  no  omission  be  made  which  may  en- 
danger the  case. — Briefs,  apostolical ;  writ- 
ten messages  of  the  pope,  addressed  to 
princes  or  magistrates,  respecting  matters 
of  public  concern.  Such  &retna  as  are 
despatched  b^  the  datarii  or  secretarii,  and 
called  rtscnpisy  despatches,  concessions, 
mandates,  &c.,  are  written  on  parchment, 
and  sealed,  with  the  fisher's  ring,  in  red  wax. 
Pastoral  letters,  directed  to  princes  and 
bishops,  are  without  seal.  These  papers 
derive  their  name  from  the  shormess  of 
their  formalities,  since  they  have  no  in- 
troductory preamble,  but  commence  with 
the  pope's  name,  and  these  words :  dilecto 
Mio  salutem  et  (mostolicam  henediciionem. 
Briefs  are  not  subscribed  by  the  pope,  nor 
with  his  name,  but  with  that  of  his  secre- 
tary. 

Briel,  or  Brielle,  a  town  of  the  N^eth- 
erlands,  near  the  moutii  of  the  Maese, 
with  a  eood  harbor,  well  built  and  strong- 
ly fortihed.  It  is  remarkable,  in  history, 
as  the  place  where  the  confederates  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  Dutch  republic,  in 
1572.  Having  been  expelled  b^  Alva 
fi'om  the  Low  Countries,  they  equipped  a 
small  fleet  in  England,  and  were  carried 
accidentally,  by  an  unfavorable  wind,  to 
B.,  which  capitulated  to  them,  and  thus 
became  the  cradle  of  Dutch  liberty. — Van 
Tromp  was  bom  here. — ^The  population 
is  3200,  principally  engaged  in  the  fish- 
eries.   Lon.  4°  l(y  E. ;  lat.  51°  54^  N. 

Brienne,  a  small  town  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Aube  (Upper  Champagne),  con- 
sists of  Brienne-la-Ville  and  Bnenne-le- 
Ch4teau,  containing  together  285  houses, 
and  3200  inhabitants,  witli  a  number  of 
manufactories  and  vineyards.  In  the  mili- 
tary academy  for  young  noblemen,  for- 
merly existing  at  B.-le-Ch&teau,  Napoleon 
received  liis  first  instruction  in  the  mili- 
tary art.  B.  afterwards  became  celebrated 
as  the  scene  of  the  last  struggles  of  his 
long  and  oppressive  domination.  There 
the  first  battle  within  the  boundaries  of 
France  was  gained  by  the  allied  powers, 
the  last  trust  of  the  army  in  Napoleon 
shaken,  and  the  chartn,  which.  It  was  sup- 
posed, would  render  the  French  invinci- 


ble at  their  own  oeartha,  was  broken. 
The  way  to  Paris  and  the  overthrow  ^f 
the  imperial  dignity  were  prepared.  After 
the  battle  at  Bar-sur-Aube  ( Jan.  24, 1814), 
where  the  aUied  armies  met  with  the  first 
resistance  after  their  entiy  into  France 
by  the  wav  of  Svritzerland,  they  advanced 
rapidly.  Napoleon,  having  left  Paris,  com- 
pelled Bl&cher  to  retreat,  on  the  26th, 
near  Vitry,  before  superior  numbers,  and 
concentrated  his  forces  on  the  28th  at  B. ; 
Schwarzenberg  took  up  his  position  at 
Chaumont,  Blucher  at  St.  Dizier,  Wrede 
at  Andelot,  and  Witffenstein  at  Vassy. 
On  the  29th,  the  French  made  an  impetu* 
ous  attack  on  the  allies.    The  struggle 
on  both  sides  was  obstinate  and  bloodv. 
Night  came  on,  but  the  flames  of  B., 
wmch  had  been  set  on  fire,  shed  their 
light  over  the  field  of  Imttle.    General 
Chateau,  with  two  battalions,  had  taken 
the  castle  of  B.,  but  was  soon  forced  to 
relinquish  it    The  battle  continued  till 
11  o'clock.    It  was  renewed  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  Blficher  was  compelled,  ] 
by  superior  numl>er8,  to  fall  back  upon 
Trannes.    On  the  Blst,  Napoleon  anTiyed 
his  whole  force  in  the  plains  between 
La  Rothi^re  and  Trannes.    The  corpe  of, 
tlie  crown-prince  of  Wiirtemberg,  count* 
Giulay,  and  the  Russian  reserves  of  gren- 
adiers, having  efiected  a  junction  with 
Bliicher  on  the  Ist  of  Feb.,  prince  Schwar-* 
zenberg  gave  orders  to  commence  thet 
battle.    About  noon,  Blficher's  forces  ad- 
vanced in  three  columns;  general  Sacken 
leading  one  upon  La  Rothi^re,   Giulay 
another  upon  Dienville,  and  the  crown- 
prince    of^  Wfirtemberg   another    upon 
Chaumi-eil.    In  the  mean  time,  general 
Wrede  took  up  his  line  of  march  from 
Doulevent  upon  B.    Only  a  few  field- 
pieces  could  be  brought  into  action,  on 
account  of  the  nature  of  the  ground ;  but 
tdie  courage  of  the  soldiers  compensated 
for  this  deficiency.     The  crown-prince 
of  W(inemberg  first  drove  the  enemy  from 
his  position,  which  was  covered  by  woods, 
and  deprived  him  of  the  important  point 
of  La  Gibrie.    Although  he  was  imme- 
diately assailed  in  this  position,  he  re- 
mained in  possession  of  it  after  a  strug- 
gle of  more  than  an  hour.    Giulay  took 
Unienville,  and  Sacken  forc>ed  his  way  to 
La  Rothiere.    By  3  o'clock,  all  the  lines 
were  brought  into  action.    A  heavy  snow- 
storm silenced  for  a  moment  the  fire  of 
the  artillery,  but  could  not  paralyse  the 
activity  of  the  combatants.    Napoleon  di- 
rected all  the  operations  of  his  army,  and 
repeatedly  exposed  his  peiBon,  with  a  fliU 
conviction  of^  the  importance  of  succe*« 
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Tbe  allied  monarchs,  also,  encouraged 
their  troops  by  their  presence  in  the  field. 
La  Rothi^re  was  repeatedly  taken,  lost 
and  recovered.  Sacken  renewed  his  eC- 
forts  to  gain  possession  of  it :  the  cavahry 
of  tbe  enemy  had  already  encountered 
tbe  bayonets  of  his  infantry,  when  be  re- 
ceived succor.  Tbe  French  cavalry  was 
forced  back  as  far  as  Old  B.,  and  threw 
the  infantry  into  disorder.  Sacken  took 
32  pieces  of  cannon.  Meantime,  Blucher 
bad  brought  up  fresh  troops  a^nst  La 
Rotbi^re,  and  captured  that  position.  Tbe 
crown-prince  of  Wflrtemberg  got  pos- 
session of  Petit  Masnil,  Wrede  of  Chaum- 
reil,  Giulay  of  Dienvilie.  The  victory 
was  decisive  for  the  allied  powers.  Dur- 
ing tbe  night,  the  French  retreated  on  all 
sides  upon  tbe  road  of  B.,  leaving  tliere  a 
small  detachment  as  a  rear  guar^  which, 
however,  on  the  following  morning,  was 
compelled  to  retreat  vrith  the  main  army. 
The  loss  was  great  on  both  sides.  The 
allies  took  60  pieces  of  cannon  and  a 
considerable  number  of  prisoners. 

Briettne,  cardinal  de  Lomenie  de.  (See 
Lomeme,) 

Brio,  or  Brioantine  ;  a  sqiuu^-rigged 
vessel,  with  two  masts.  The  term  is  ap- 
plied to  different  kinds  of  vessels,  by 
mariners  of  difierent  countries.  Tbe 
term  hriganUne  is  also  applied  to  a  light, 
flat,  open  vessel,  with  10  or  15  oars  on  a 
side,  furnished  also  with  sails,  and  able  to 
cany  upwards  of  100  men.  The  rowers, 
being  also  soldiers,  have  their  muskets 
lying  ready  under  tbe  benches.  Brigan- 
tines  are  frequently  made  use  of,  especial- 
ly in  the  Mediterranean,  for  the  purpose 
of  piracy,  from  which  they  derive  their 
name.    They  are  very  fast  sailers. 

Brigade  ;  in  general,  an  indeterminate 
niunber  of  regiments  or  squadrons.  In 
tbe  English  army,  a  brigade  of  infantry 
is  generally  composed  of  3  regiments ;  a 
br^;ade  of  horse,  of  from  8  to  12  squad- 
rons ;  and  one  of  artillery,  of  5  guns  and 
a  howitzer. — In  tbe  U.  States'  amw,  tbe 
brigade  is  commonly  composed  of  two, 
but  sometimes  of  more  regiments.  A 
number  of  bri§Mles  form  a  division,  and 
several  divisions  an  armv  corps.  A  brig- 
ade-major  is  the  chief  of  the  brigade-staS. 
A  brigadier-ffeneral  is  tbe  officer  wbo 
commands  a  brigade.  In  the  British  ser- 
vice, this  rank  is  now  abolished.  In  tbe 
U.  States'  service,  be  is  next  in  rank  to 
the  major-general,  wbo  is  the  highest  of-^ 
fieer  under  the  president,  as  commander- 
n-chief.  Brigadier'general  is  also  the 
title  of  the  chief  of  me  staff  of  an  army- 
corps.    In  the  French  militniy  language, 


brigade^  in  the  cavalry,  signifies  a  cor- 
poral's guard.  Hence  brigadier  signifies 
a  corporal. 

Brioanoine  ;  a  kind  of  defensive  armor, 
consisting  of  thin,  jointed  scales  of  plate, 
pliant  and  easy  to  the  body. 

Brioantine.    (See^ruf.) 

Briohslla.    ^See  Mash) 

Bright,  in  paintmg ;  a  picture  is  said 
to  be  bright,  when  the  liglits  so  much 
prevail  as  to  overcome  the  shadows,  and 
are  kept  so  clear  and  distinct  as  to  pro- 
duce a  brilliant  appearance. 

Brighthei^mstone,  or  Brighton;  a 
seaport  town  in  tbe  county  of  Sussex, 
England,  much  resorted  to  for  sea-bath- 
ing. It  was  not  long  since  a  mere  village 
of  fishermen ;  but,  under  tbe  patronage  of 
George  IV,  when  prince  of  Wales,  it  rap- 
idly increased,  and,  by  tbe  returns  of  1821, 
tbe  population  was  Si4,429.  It  is  situated 
on  a  gentle  eminence,  at  tbe  base  of  which 
is  the  Steine,  a  lawn  surrounded  with 
elegant  buildings.  Tbe  Steine  and  ma- 
rine parade  are  fashionable  promenades. 
The  esplanade,  extending  from  the  Steine 
to  the  pier,  which  is  1!^  feet  long,  and 
supported  by  8  chains,  is  1250  feet  in 
length.  Tbe  king  has  a  palace  here, 
called  tbe  tnarine  pavUioti,  B.  contains 
several  public  libraries  and  reading-rooms, 
and  hot,  cold,  vapor  and  salt-water  baths, 
air-pump  water  baths,  for  the  gout  and 
violent  scorbutic  affecdons,  and  a  swim- 
ming bath.  Tbe  streets  are  clean  and 
well  paved,  and  tbe  hotels  numerous  and 
well  fitted  up.  Travellera  embark  hence, 
in  the  steam-packets,  for  ^France.  The 
number  of  visitors  is  greatest  towards  tbe 
end  of  July.  B.  is  52  miles  south  of 
London. 

Brighton,  in  England.  (See  Bright- 
hdmttoneJ) 

Brighton  ;  a  post-town  in  Middlesex 
county,  Massachusetts,  4^  miles  west  uf 
Bjston.  Population,  in  1820,70^  It  is 
a  pleasant  town,  and  contains  a  number 
of  elegant  country  seats. — ^A  cattle  fair 
was  begun  here  during  the  revolutionary 
war,  and  has  been  increasing  since  tbe 
peace  of  1783.  Most  of  the  cattle  for  tbe 
supplv  of  Boston  market  are  driven  to 
this  place.  Often  firom  2  to  9000,  and  even 
5000,  have  come  in  one  week ;  and  sheep, 
also,  in  great  numbers. — In  1816,  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Massachusetts  agricultural 
society  commenced  a  catde-sbow  and  ex- 
hibition of  domestic  manu&ctures  at  this 
Elace ;  and  a  commodious  bouse,  70  feet 
y  36,  has  been  erected,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  trustees,  and  tbe  exhibition 
of  cloths,  implements  of  husbandry.  A»s. 
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Brilliaivt.  (See  Diamond.) 
BRixsTOifE.  Sulphur  (q.T.))  as  first 
obtained,  is  mixed  with  foreisn  bodies^ 
and,  for  the  purpose  of  purincation,  is 
melted  in  a  close  vessel,  by  i^ch  the 
Impurities  are  allowed  to  subside.  It  is 
then  poured,  in  thejiquid  state,  into  cylin- 
drical moulds,  in  which  it  becomes  hard, 
and  is  known  in  commerce  by  the  name 
of  rM  brimrtone. — ^The  Jewish  history 
(Gen.  xix,  24)  relates  that  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  were  destroyed  by  fire  and 
brimstone  from  heaven.  Showers  of  fire 
have  been  observed  by  Bergmann  (occa- 
sioned by  electricity)  (Ckog,  Physique  ii, 
45,  §  115),  and  showers  of  brimstone  may 
be  produced  firaim  the  sulphuric  acid 
which  exists  in  the  atmosphere. 

Brindley,  James,  a  native  of  Tunsted, 
near  WormhiU,  Derbyshire,  an  eminent 
engineer  and  mechanic,  was  bom  in  1716. 
The  poverty  of  his  family  prevemed  his 
receiving  more  than  the  rudiments  of 
education,  and,  at  17,  he  became  appren- 
tice to  a  millwrighL  On  the  expuBtion 
of  bis  indentures,  he  conunenced  busi- 
ness as  an  engineer,  and,  in  1752,  dis- 
played great  talent  in  contriving  a  wa 
ter-en^ne  ibr  draining  a  coal-mine.  A 
silk-mill,  which  he  constructed  on  a  new 
plan,  and  other  ymrka  of  the  same  de- 
scription, introduced  him  to  the  patronage 
of  the  duke  of  Bridgewater,  then  occupied 
in  planning  a  communication  between  his 
estate  at'  Worsley  and  the  towns  of  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool  by  water.  This 
immense  work,  the  idea  of  which  was 
ridiculed  by  most  of  the  scientific  men 
of  the  period  as  impracticable,  B.  under- 
took, and,  by  means  of  an  aqueduct  over 
valleys,  rivers,  &c.,  completed,  so  as  to 
form  a  junction  with  the  Mersey.  This 
success  caused  him  to  be  employed,  in 
1766,  to  unite  the  Trent  and  Mersey, 
upon  which  he  commenced  the  "grand 
trunk  navigation  canal,"  but,  dying  before 
its  completion,  the  work  was  finished,  in 
1777,  by  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Henshaw. 
From  this  main  branch  B.  also  cut  an- 
other canal  near  Haywood  in  Stoiford- 
shire,  unitidg  it  with  the  Severn  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sewdley,  and  finished  it  in 
1772.  From  this  period  scarcely  any 
work  of  the  kind  in  the  kuigdom  was 
entered  upon  without  his  superinten- 
dence or  advice.  Among  other  designs, 
he  prepared  one  for  draining  the  fens  in 
Lincolnshire  and  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and 
another  for  clearing  the  Liverpool  docks 
of  mud,  which  was  especially  suocessfiil. 
The  variety  of  his  inventions,  and  the 
fertility  of  his  reeourees,  were  only  equal- 


led by  the  simplicity  of  the  means  with 
which  he  carried  his  expedients  into 
efiect  He  seldom  used  any  model  or 
drawing,  but,  when  any  material  difiiculty 
intervened,  generally  retired  to  bed,  and 
there  meditated  on  the  best  mode  of 
overcoming  it  On  such  occasions,  he 
has  been  known  to  seclude  himself  for 
days;  and  so  partial  was  he  to  inland 
navigation,  that  he  is  said,  to  a  question 
humoroudy  put  to  him  on  his  examina- 
tion before  the  house  of  commons,  **  For 
what  purpose  did  he  con»der  rivers  to 
have  been  created,"  at  once  to  have  re- 
plied, <*  Undoubtedly  to  feed  navigable 
canals."  The  intensity  of  his  application 
to  business  brought  on  a  hectic  fever,  of 
which  he  died  in  1772. 

Brino-to  ;  to  check  the  course  of  a 
ship,  when  she  is  advancing,  by  arrai^ng 
the  sails  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  shall 
counteract  each  other,  and  prevent  her 
firom  moving  forward  or  backward.  In 
this  ntuation,  she  is  said  to  lie  to,  having 
some  of  her  sails  abaeky  to  oppose  the 
force  of  those  which  are  fiill. 

Brinkmanit,  Charles  Gustavus,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  living  scholars  of  Swe- 
den, bom  in  1764,  was  for  a  long  time 
ambassador  in  France  (in  the  time  of  the 
republic),  England  and  Germany.  He 
now  lives  retired  in  Stockholm,  and  keeps 
up  an  extensive  correspondence  with 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  persons 
of  our  times.  He  carried  on  a  lively  cor- 
respondence with  the  baroness  de  StaCl. 
He  is  distinguished  in  the  literaiy  world 
by  works  in  German  as  well  as  in  Swe- 
dish. 

Brion,  Luis,  a  native  of  the  island  of 
CuraQoa,  distin^ished  for  his  love  of 
fireedom,  early  took  part  with  the  patri- 
ots of  Carthaffena.  When  Bolivar  set 
on  foot  the  celebrated  enterprise  against 
Margarita,  the  command  of  the  maritime 
forces  was  intrusted  to  Brion,  who,  being 
possessed  of  considerable  property,  con- 
tributed largely  fit>m  his  private  resources 
towards  defi-aying  the  expenses  of  the 
expedition.  He  had  previously  served 
on  board  the  republican  fiotilla,  and  re- 
ceived the  privileges  of  citizenship  in  ac- 
knowledgnient  of  his  bravery  and  con- 
duct, and  continued  to  be  actively  engag- 
ed in  the  naval  operations  of  the  patriots 
until  near  the  dose  of  the  war.  (See 
ColvmhicL) 

Brisach,  Old;  a  town  of  *he  pand- 
dueby  of  Baden,  once  included  m  the 
Brisgau,  fonnerly  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Rhine,  but,  since  the  river  changed  its 
ooursey  near  tbe  east  bank.    It  was  for- 
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meriy  a  Tory  stroog  place,  and  has  mxn- 
tamed  aereral  flveses. — ^New  B.  is  in  the 
depaitment  c^ the  Upper  Rhine^in  France, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  Vauhan 
fortified  it  in  1699,  and  it  isconsid^'ed 
one  of  his  master-pieces.  It  is  30  miles 
«oiith  of  Strasburg. 

Briseis,    (See  AckSles.) 

Brisoau,  also  Basiseikn,  with  the  dis- 
trict of  Ortenau,  formerly  constituted  a 
kindgraviate  in  the  south- western  part  of 
Suabia,  between  the  SchwartzwaTd  and 
the  Rhine.  This  is  one  of  the  most  fer- 
tiie  parts  of  Germany,  containing  1,373 
square  miles,  and  140,000  inhiS>itants. 
Though  chiefly  in  possession  of  Austria 
once  the  15th  century,  it  was  governed 
by  its  own  laws.  At  the  peace  of  Lune- 
nlle,  1801,  Austria  ceded  K,  one  of  the 
oldest  possessions  of  the  house  of  Haps- 
burg,  to  the  duke  of  Modena,  after  whose 
deadi  it  fell  to  his  son-in-law,  the  arch- 
duke Ferdinand  of  Austria,  as  duke  of 
Brisgau.  By  the  peace  of  Presburg, 
1805,  it  was  assigned  to  Baden,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  part,  and  still  be- 
bn£S  to  the  grand-ducny. 

B&I98AC.    (See  Cosse,) 

BaissoT  DE  Warville,  Jean  Pierre; 
bom  in  1754,  at  Ouarville,  a  village  in 
the  vicinity  of  Chartres,  where  his  father, 
a  pastiy-cook,  and  keeper  of  an  ordinary, 
possessed  a  small  estate.  This  circum- 
stance led  him  to  assume  the  surname 
d'Ouarville,  which  he  aAerwards,  while 
hi  England,  changed  into  de  Warville. 
At  the  age  of  20,  he  had  already  publish- 
ed several  works,  for  one  of  which  he 
was  thrown  into  the  Bastile,  in  1784. 
Madame  de  Genlis,  in  her  memoirs,  'says, 
that  she  procured  his  liberty  through  her 
influence  with  the  duke  of  Chartres.  He 
married  one  of  the  household  of  madame 
d'Orieans,  and  went  to  En^and,  where 
be  was  in  the  pay  of  the  heutenant  of 
the  police  in  Paris.  At  the  same  time,  he 
was  ensaged  in  titerary  pursuits,  and  at- 
tempted to  establish  a  1  vceum  in  London ; 
but,  being  disappointed  in  his  plans,  he 
retmned  to  France.  In  1788,  he  travel- 
led in  America,  as  it  is  asserted,  to  study 
he  principles  of  democracy.  After  his 
etum,  he  published,  in  1791,  a  work  on 
the  United  States.  On  the  convocation 
of  the  states  general,  he  published  several 
pamphlets  in  Paris,  and  afterwards  a 
jonraal— the  French  Patriot  When  the 
municipal  government  of  Paris  was  es- 
tabliBhed,  Julv,  1789,  he  was  one  of  the 
members,  and  was  one  of  the  principal 
imdgators  of  the  revolt  of  the  Champ 
4o  Mars,   where  the  dethronement  of 


Louis  XVI  and  the  establishment  of  a 
republican  constitution  were  demanded. 
He  consiantly  displayed  a  hostile  dispo- 
sition towards  foreign  powers,  and  tlie 
first  declaration  of  war  against  Austria 
was  owing  to  him.  On  the  10th  of  Au- 
gust, the  new  ministry  was  almost  entirely 
composed  of  bis  partisans.  In  the  con- 
vention, he  was  at  the  head  of  the  diplo- 
matic committee,  in  the  name  of  which 
he  made  a  motion  for  war  against  Eng- 
land and  Holland.  On  the  trial  of  Louis 
XVI,  he  endeavored  to  refer  the  sentence 
to  the  decision  of  the  people,  and  voted 
for  the  king's  death,  proposing,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  execution  should  l)e 
deferred  till  the  constitution  should  be 
sanctioned  by  the  whole  people  in  pri- 
mary assemblies.  In  the  midst  of  the 
revolutionary  ferment,  the  ground  where- 
on his  party  stood  was  insensibly  under- 
mined. After  several  charges  had  been 
brought  against  him,  Robespierre  accused 
him.  May  28, 1793,  of  favoring  a  federa- 
tive constitution,  with  two  parliaments, 
&c.,  and  demanded  that  he  should  be 
brought  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal. 
The  31st  of  May  completed  his  ruin. 
He  endeavored  to  reach  Switzerland  in 
the  disguise  of  a  merchant  of  Neufchatel, 
but  was  arrested  at  Moulins,  and  led  to 
the  guillotine,  in  Paris,  October  31,  at  the 
age  of  39.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of 
the  Americans,  assumed  the  habits  of 
the  Quaker,  and  introduced  the  fashion 
of  wearing  the  hair  without  powder.  His 
personal  qualities  were  below  his  fiime  : 
ne  was  indeed  a  leader  among  the  Girond- 
ists, but  many  others  of  this  party  were 
fiur  superior  to  him  in  courage  and  talents. 

Brissotins,  or  Brissotists  ;  a  name 
sometimes  given  to  the  Girondists  (q.v.), 
from  the  subject  of  the  precedinff  article. 

Bristol  ;  a  city  and  county  of  England, 
situated  on  the  Avon.  The  river  is  here 
deep  and  rapid,  and  the  tide  flows  to  the 
height  of  40  feet,  so  that  a  vessel  of  1000 
tons  can  come  up  to  the  city.  It  was 
constituted  a  bishop's  sec  by  Henry  VIII, 
and  part  of  a  monastery  founded  by  Ste- 
phen, in  1140,  has  been  converted  into  a 
cathedral.  The  church  of  St  Mary's, 
Redcliffe,  is  one  of  the  finest  Gothic 
structures  in  the  kingdom.  The  city  has 
long  been  distinguished  for  its  well  con- 
ducted and  extensive  charities,  and  is 
adorned  with  many  handsome  public 
buildings.  Manu&ctories  of  glass  and 
sugar,  distilleries  and  brass-works,  the 
largest  in  England,  give  employment  to 
many  of  its  inhabitants.  Its  foreign  trade 
is  aiso  considerable,  principally  to  x\m 
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West  Indiefl.  It  retums  2  members  to 
uarliament,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor, 
2  sJierififs,  12  aldermen,  and  28  common 
councilmen«  Here  the  famous  Cbatterton 
was  bom :  his  &ther  was  sexton  of  St 
Mary's.  About  a  mile  from  B.  stands  the 
villa^  of  the  Hot- Wells,  famous  for  its 
medicinal  sprinff,  the  temperature  of 
which  is  from  72?  to  76° :  it  discharges  60 
gallons  a  minute.  The  Hot- Wells,  and 
3ie  village  of  Clifton,  on  the  hill  above, 
are  fashionable  resorts.  At  the  time  of 
the  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  in  1755,  the 
water  of  the  spring  became  red  and  tur- 
bid, the  tide  of  the  Avon  flowed  back, 
and  the  water  in  the  vicinity  turned  black, 
and  was  unfit  for  use  for  a  fortnight  The 
extensive  commerce  and  fine  harbor  of 
B.  rendered  it  desirable  to  obviate  tlie  in- 
convenience attending  ships  lying  aground 
at  every  tide.  By  constructing  extensive 
works,  and  opening  a  new  channel  for  the 
Avon,  the  fiux  and  reflux  of  the  tide  at 
the  quays  have  been  prevented,  and  mer- 
chant-ships of  any  burden  may  now  con- 
stantly lie  afloat  B.  is  very  ancient 
Gildas  mentions  it,  in  430,  as  a  fortified 
cit^.  By  the  Britons  it  was  called  Ccuer 
BrUoj  and  by  the  Saxons  BrigJUstowe,  or 
Pleasant  Place,  It  was  erected  into  an 
independent  county  by  Edward  III,  in 
1372,  and  has  since  been  endowed  with 
various  privileges.  All  persona  are  free 
to  trade  here,  and  the  markets  are  un- 
equalled in  plenty  and  variety  by  any  in 
England.  Many  of  the  houses  in  the 
older  part  of  the  town  are  built  of  wood, 
and  crowded  together  in  narrow  streets, 
but  those  of  more  recent  erection  are  of 
brick  and  stone,  and  disposed  in  spacious 
streets  and  squares.  The  common  sew- 
ers, which  run  through  tlie  town,  render 
it  remarkably  clean.  Carts  are  not  ad- 
mitted uito  the  city  for  fear  of  damaging 
the  arches  of  vaults  and  gutters  under  the 
streets,  and  every  thing  is  conveyed  by 
dedges.  The  population,  in  1821,  includ- 
ing the  suburbs,  was  52,889.  It  is  117 
mOes  west  fix)m  London ;  Ion.  2P  46^  W. : 
'at  51°  30^  N. 

Bristol  (Indian  names,  Pocanockd 
and  Sowam) ;  a  seaport  town,  and  capital 
of  a  county  of  the  same  name  in  Rhode 
Island,  on  the  continent:  15  miles  S. 
Providence,  15  N.  Newport,  56  S.  S.  W. 
Boston ;  Ion.  71°  12'  WT ;  lat  41°  38^  N. ; 
population,  in  1820,  3197.  It  is  a  very 
pleasant  town,  finely  situated,  and  hand- 
somely built,  has  a  safe  and  conunodious 
harbor,  and  is  a  place  of  conrnderable 
trade.  The  sbippmg  belonging  to  this 
port  in  1820  amounted  to  10,701  tons. 


The  trade  is  chiefly  to  the  West  Indies 
and  to  Europe,  it  contains  a  court- 
house, a  jail,  a  market-house,  a  nmsonic 
hall,  an  academy,  a  public  libnuy,  con- 
taining about  1400  volumes,  and  four 
houses  of  public  worship.  Great  quanti- 
ties of  onions  are  raised  here  for  exporta- 
tion. Mount  Hope,  which  Ues  two  miles 
N.  E.  of  Bristol,  within  tlie  township,  is  a 
pleasant  hill  of  a  conical  form,  and  is  fii- 
mous  for  having  been  the  residence  of  the 
Indian  king  Pluhp. 

Bristol  CnANifEL ;  an  arm  of  the  Irish 
sea,  extending  between  the  southern  shores 
of  Wales  and  tlie  western  pcuuisula  of 
England,  and  terminating  in  the  estuary 
of  the  Severn.  It  is  about  90  miles  long, 
and  from  15  to  50  miles  wide.  It  is  re- 
markable for  iu  high  tides  and  the  rapid- 
ity with  which  they  rise.  (See  Bridge- 
water,) 

Britain,  according  to  Aristotle,  was 
the  name  which  tlie  Romans  gave  to 
modern  England  and  Scotland.  This 
appellation  is,  perhaps,  derived  from  the 
old  word  britj  party-colored,  it  havmg  been 
customan'  with  the  inhabitants  to  paint 
their  bodies  with  various  colors.  Ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  PUny  and 
Aristotle,  the  island,  in  the  remotest  times;, 
also  bore  the  name  of  .^ton.  (q.  v.)  The 
sea,  by  wlilch  B.  is  surrounded,  was  gen- 
erally called  the  fVestem,  the  Maniic^  or 
the  Hesperian  ocean.  Until  tlie  time  of 
Cfesar,  B.  was  totally  unknown  to  the 
Romans.  But  the  Phcnnicians,  Greeks 
and  Carthaginians,  especially  the  first, 
were  acquainted  with  it  fit>m  the  earli^ 
period,  being  accustomed  to  obtain  tin 
there.  On  this  account,  tliey  called  it 
Tinisla^idy  as  Herodotus  informs  us. 
Ceesar  undertook  two  expeditious  to  B. 
He  defeated  tlie  inhabitants,  whom  he 
found  entirely  sava^  and  continued  a 
short  time  on  the  island.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  the  time  of  Claudius,  that 
the  Romans  gained  a  firm  footing  there. 
At  that  period,  they  extended  tlieir  pos- 
sessions m  the  country,  and  called  the 
territory  un4er  then*  dominion  Briiawnia 
Romaiuu  The  most  important  acquisi* 
tions  were  afterwards  made  under  Adrian 
and  Constantino.  At  last,  the  inhabitants 
assumed  the  manners  of  their  conquerors. 
The  country  was  very  populous  iu  the 
time  of  Ceesar,  and,  according  to  tlie  tes^ 
timony  of  Tacitus,  fertile.  It  was  divided 
into  Briiannifi  Bomana  and  B,  Barbara, 
The  Romans,  fi:Om  the  time  of  Adrian, 
anxiously  endeavored  to  secure  the  lor- 
mer  against  the  invasions  of  the  baiiiari- 
ans,  by  a  wall  or  rampart  of  earth  fortified 
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with  turrets  and  bulwarks.  LoUius  Urbi- 
cus,  m  the  reigu  of  Antoninus,  extended 
this  wall;  but  Septimius  Severus  restored 
its  former  limits.  In  his  time,  the  Ro- 
man province  was  divided  into  tlie  east- 
em  (vrtmo,  or  inferior)  and  the  western 
part  [secundoy  or  superior).  Two  prov- 
inces were  added  by  Constantine.  The 
inhabitants  of  ancient  B.  derived  their 
origin  partly  from  an  original  colony  of 
CeltiB,  partly  from  a  mixed  body  of  Gauls 
and  Germans.  The  Celtic  colonists,  or 
the  Britons,  properly  so  called,  living  in 
the  interior  of  the  country,  had  less  inter- 
course with  foreign  merchants  than  the 
Gauls,  who  lived  along  the  coasts.  They 
are  therefore  represented  by  the  Romans 
as  less  civilizeci.  The  Gallic  inhabitants, 
who  had  setded  nearer  the  sea-coast,  pos- 
sessed some  property,  and  were  therefore 
more  easily  intimidated  than  those  tribes 
that  were  dispersed  through  the  forests. 
None  of  them  cultivated  the  ground: 
they  all  Uved  by  raising  cattle  and  hunt- 
ing. Their  dress  consisted  of  skins. 
Their  habitations  were  huts  made  of 
wicker-work  and  covered  with  rushes. 
Their  priests,  the  Druids,  together  with 
the  sacred  women,  exercised  a  kind  of 
authority  over  tliem.  (For  the  modem 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  see  Great 
Brttain.) 

Britain,  New ;  a  group  of  islands  be- 
longing to  Australia  (a.  v.),  and  separated 
by  I)funpier's  strait  from  New  Guinea. 
The  situation  of  these  islands  has  not 
been  very  exacdy  ascertained ;  but  they 
stretch  from  about  1°  SCX  to  6°  S.  lat.,  and 
from  148°  to  153®  E.  Ion.  Their  extent 
is  equally  uncertaui.  Some  geographers 
include  in  this  group  the  island  of  the 
same  name,  New  Ireland,  New  Hanover, 
Admiralty  islands,  and  some  smaller  ones. 
8ome  of*^the  group  are  volcanic.  The 
natives  are  Papuas,  and  manage  their  ca- 
noes, some  of  which  are  80  feet  lon^, 
with  great  skill.  They  are  black ;  their 
habr  is  curled  and  woolly ;  but  tliey  have 
neither  the  thick  lips  nor  the  flat  noses  of 
the  Negroes.  Those  of  the  Admiralty 
islands  are  gentle  and  peaceful ;  tliose  of 
New  Holland  are  warlike.  The  islands 
contain  some  high  mountains,  covered 
widi  lofly  trees  to  their  summits.  The 
bread-fruit-tree,  tlie  fig-tree,  pepper,  aloes, 
nutmeg,  &c.,  are  found  here.  The  seas 
abound  in  coral  reefs,  which  oflen  render 
the  navigation  dangerous.  Dampier  first 
discovered  that  this  arehip^lago  was  sep- 
arate from  New  Guinea.  Carteret  first 
riiowed  that  New  Ireland  was  separated 
from  New  Britain  by  the  strait  which  he 


co^ed  SLGeorge^schannd.  These  islands 
have  been  also  visited  by  d'Entrecasteaux, 
Bou^invillc,  Hunter,  &c.  (See  Labil' 
lardtMs  Voyage,  2  vols.,  4to.,  1798.) 

Britain,  New ;  a  vast  country  of  North 
America,  lying  round  Hudson's  bay,4iorth 
and  north-west  of  Upper  and  Lower  Can- 
ada, comprehending  Labrador,  New  North 
Wales  and  New  South  Wales,  attached  to 
the  government  of  Lower  Canada,  and 
belonging  to  Great  Britain.— The  face  of 
the  comitry  is  various.  On  the  south- 
west of  Hudson's  bay,  from  Moose  river 
to  Churchill's  river,  in  some  parts,  for  die 
distance  of  600  miles  inland,  the  country 
is  fiat,  marshy,  and  wooded,  in  many 
narts,  with  pines,  birch,  larch  and  wil- 
lows. North  of  Churchill's  river,  and  on 
the  eastern  coast,  it  is  high,  rocky  and 
barren,  every  where  unfit  for  cultivation^ 
covered  with  masses  of  rock  of  amazing 
size,  composed  of  fruitless  valleys  and 
fiightful  mountains,  some  of  them  of 
great  height  The  valleys  are  full  of 
Jakes  formed  by  rain  and  snow,  and  are 
covered  with  stunted  trees^ines,  fir,  birch 
and  cedar,  or  jimiper.  The  mountains 
have  here  and  there  a  blighted  shrub,  or 
a  little  moss.  The  climate  is  extremely 
severe,  and,  in  lat.  60.,  on  the  coast,  veg- 
etation ceases. — The  principal  rivei-s  are 
Mackenzie's  river,  Copper-Mine  river 
Nelson's,  Churchill's,  Albany,  Moose, 
Seal,  Severn,  Rupert  and  Pokerekesko. 
The  most  considerable  lakes  are  Winni- 
peg, Slave  lake,  Great  Bear  lake,  and 
Athapescow. — ^The  -principal  article  of 
trade  is  fur.  The  trade  is  carried  on  by 
two  companies,  who  have  several  forts, 
viz.  forts  Prince  of  Wales,  Chippeyan, 
Alexandria,  Churchill,  Albany,  Nelson, 
Severn,  &c. — The  wild  animals  are  nu- 
merous, such  as  bears,  beavers,  deer, 
raccoons,  &c  The  Esquimaux  Indians 
occupy  the  coasts  of  Labrador :  the  inte- 
rior is  inhabited  by  various  tribes  of  a  di- 
mmutive  and  miserable  race. 

Britannicus  Cjesar  (Tiberius  Claudi- 
us Germanicus),  eon  of  the  emperor 
Claudius  and  Messalina,  was  bom  a  few 
days  after  the  accession  of  Claudius  to 
the  throne.  Afler  the  return  of  the  em- 
peror fix)m  his  expedition  to  Britain,  the 
surname  BriUmnicus  was  bestowed  on 
the  fkther  and  son.  As  the  eldest  son  of 
the  emperor,  B.  was  the  legitimate  heir 
to  the  throne ;  but  Claudius  was  prevailed 
upon  by  his  second  wife,  the  ambiuoua 
Agrippina,  to  adopt  Domitius  Nero,  her 
son  by  a  former  marriage,  who  was  three 
years  older  than  B.,  and  declare  him  bis 
successor.     The  venal  senate  gave  itH 
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consent  In  the  mean  time,  Agrippina, 
under  the  pretext  of  motherly  tenderness, 
strove  to  keep  B.,  as  much  as  possible, 
in  a  state  or  imbecility.  She  removed 
his  servants,  and  substituted  her  own 
creatares.  Sosibius,  his  tutor,  was  mur- 
dered by  her  contrivance.  She  did  not 
permit  him  to  appear  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  palace,  and  even  kept  him 
out  of  his  father's  sight,  under  the  pre- 
tence that  he  was  insane  and  epileptic. 
Although  the  weak  emperor  showed  that 
he  penetrated  the  artinces  of  Agrippina, 
yet  his  death,  of  which  she  was  tlie  au- 
thor, prevented  him  from  retrieving  his 
error.  Nero  was  proclaimed  emperor, 
while  B.  continued  m  close  confinement. 
In  a  dispute  with  Nero,  Agrippina  tlireat- 
ened  to  place  B.,  who  was  then  14  years 
old,  on  the  throne,  upon  which  Nero 
caused  him  to  be  poisoned. 

Britinians  ;  a  oody  of  monks  of  the 
order  of  St.  Au^stine,  who  received  their 
name  from  Britini,  in  Ancona,  which  was 
the  place  of  their  institution.  Their  man- 
ner of  living  was  very  austere.  Thev  ab- 
stained from  all  kinds  of  meat,  and  fasted 
from  the  festival  of  the  Exaltation  of  the 
Cross  to  Easter,  besides  observing  the 
fasts  prescribed  by  the  church,  wliich 
tliey  were  slricdy  enjoined  to  do  by  the 
rules  of  their  order.  Their  dress  was 
gray ;  and,  to  distinguish  themselves 
from  the  Minorites,  they  wore  no  girdle. 
When  Alexander  IV,  m  1256,  effected 
the  union  of  the  different  congregations 
of  the  order  of  St  Augustine,  the  Britini- 
ans  became  members  of  this  union. 

British  America.  Under  the  general 
name  of  British  America  is  comprehend- 
ed all  that  part  of  the  continent  of  North 
America  which  lies  to  the  north  of  the  U. 
States,  with  the  exception  of  the  Russian 
possessions  in  the  north-west,  and  Green- 
land in  the  north-east  It  consists  of  four 
provinces :  1.  Lower  Canada,  to  which  is 
annexed  New  Britain ;  2.  Upper  Canada ; 
3.  New  Brunswick ;  4.  Nova  Scotia ;  to- 

fither  witl^  the  island  of  Newfoundland, 
he  whole  country  is  under  a  governor- 
general,  whose  residence  is  at  Quebec. 
Each  of  the  four  provinces  has  also  a 
lieutenant-governor;  and  Newfoundland 
is  governed  by  an  admiral. 

British  Channel.  (See  EngKsh  Chanr 
ndJ) 

British  Museum  was  founded  by  sir 
Hans  Sloane,  who,  in  1753,  bequeathed 
his  collection  of  natural  and  artincial  cu- 
riofflties,  and  his  hbraiy,  consisting  of 
50,000  volumes  of  books  and  MSS.,  to 
the  nation,  on  condition  of  the  payment 


of  £20,000  to  his  heira.  Montague-faouse, 
one  of  the  largest  mansions  in  the  me- 
tropolis, was  appropriated  to  its  recep 
tion,  and  it  has  since  been  gradually  in- 
creased by  giib,  bequests,  and  purchases 
of  every  species  of  curiosity — animals, 
vegetables,  minerals,  sculptures,  books, 
MSS.,  &c.  The  main  buiklmg  is  216 
feet  long  and  57  high ;  the  wings  are  oc- 
cupied by  the  officers  of  the  establish- 
ment Tne  library  of  printed  books  oc- 
cupies 16  rooms.  The  upper  floor  is 
composed  of  11  rooms,  2  of  which  con- 
tain miscellaneous  collections,  4  contain 
collections  of  iriatural  history,  and  5  the 
library  of  MSS.,  which  is  extremely  val- 
uable, besides  the  saloon,  containing  the 
minerals.  The  Lansdowne  fibrary  of 
MSS.  consists  of  1245  volumes,  exclusive 
of  rolls  and  charters,  and  contains  die 
Burleigh,  Ccesar  and  Kennet  papers. 
(Catalogue  of  Lansdotent  MSS^  folio, 
1819.)  The  Sloane  and  Birch  MSS., 
consisting  of  4437  volumes,  are  valuable. 
(See  Ayscough's  Undescribed  MSS^  2 
vols.,  4to.,  1782.)  The  Haiteian  MSS. 
were  collected  by  Hariey,  lord  Oxford, 
and  form  7639  volumes,  containing  40,000 
docu ments.  ( Catalogue^  Harkian  MSS^ 
4  vols.,  folio,  1809.)  The  Cottonian  col- 
lection was  injured  by  fire  in  1751.  The 
number  of  articles  is  upwards  of  20,000, 
among  which  is  the  original  of  the  Magna 
ChartOy  and  original  documents  connected 
with  it  {CaUUogue,  folio,  1802.)  Tliere 
are  many  other  very  valuable  coHectiona, 
which  we  cannot  enumerate.  The  galle- 
ry, or  department  of  antiquities,  is  dis- 
tributed in  15  rooms ;  6  of  which  contain 
Greek  and  Roman  sculptures  and  antiqui- 
ties, and  2  are  occupied  with  Egyptian 
sculptures  and  antiquities,  many  of  which 
were  collected  by  the  French,  and  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  English  at  the  cap^ 
ture  of  Alexandria,  September,  1801. 
Salt^s  Eg}i)tian  antiquities  have  also 
been  lately  added.  The  famous  Rosetta 
stone  l)e]ong8  to  the  collection.  Other 
rooms  are  occupied  by  terracottas,  the 
Hamilton  vases,  coins  and  medals,  prints 
and  dra>vings,  the  Phigallan  marbles,  and 
the  Elgin  marbles.  The  anteroom  con- 
tains the  famous  Barberini  vase,  or,  as  it 
is  generally  called,  the  Portland  vase, 

Brittany,  or  Bretagne  ;  formerly  one 
of  the  larsest  provinces  of  France,  being 
a  peninsula  washed  by  the  Atlantic  on  all 
sides  except  the  east,  where  it  joined 
Poitou,  Anjou,  Maine  and  Normandy. 
It  now  forms  five  departments  (q.  v.), 
containing  2,532,500  inhabitants,  on  1775 
square  miles.     It  is  supposed  to  hare 
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rereWed  its  name  from  the  Britons,  who 
were  expelled  from  England,  and  took 
refuge  here  in  the  fiflh  century.  It  form- 
ed one  of  the  duchies  of  France,  till  it 
was  united  to  the  crown  by  Francis  I,  in 
1532.  The  province  was  divided  into 
Upper  and  Lower  B.  Agriculture,  in 
this  territory,  is  very  backward,  and  it  is 
estunated,  that  about  one  half  of  the  sur- 
fece  lies  waste.  Com  and  wine  are  pro- 
duced in  small  quantities.  Flax  and 
hemp,  apples  and  pears,  are  abundant, 
and  of  ^ood  quality.  Cider  is  the  prin- 
cipal drink.  Salt  is  made  on  the  coast, 
and  coals,  lead  and  iron  are  found  in  va- 
rious parts.  There  are  manufactures  of 
hemp,  flax  and  iron.  The  fisheries,  also, 
employ  many  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
Bas-Bretons  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Celtic. 
There  is  al^o  a.  patois  among  them,  called 
jbueackey  of  which  the  woras  are  princi- 
pally Greek.  The  lower  classes  are  poor 
and  ignorant 
Brizard.  (See  IVeneh  TTieaireJj 
Broach  ;  a  large,  ruinous  town  in  Gu- 
zerat,  Hindostan,  on  the  Nerbuddah.  It 
contains  a  Hindoo  hospital  for  sick  and 
iniinn  beasts,  birds  and  msects,  which  has 
considerable  endowments  in  land,  and 
accommodates  not  only  animals  consid- 
ered sacred  by  the  Hindoos,  such  as 
monkeys,  peacocks,  &c.,  but  horses,  dogs 
and  cats :  it  has,  also,  in  little  boxes,  an 
assortment  of  lice  and  fleas.  These  ani- 
mals are  fed  only  on  vegetable  food,  and 
are,  generally,  in  a  miserable  condition. 
Near  B.  is  the  celebrated  banian>tree, 
which  has  been  renowned  ever  since  the 
first  arrival  of  the  Portuffuese  in  India, 
and  whic^y  acoording  to  the  natives,  was 
capable  of  sheltering  10,000  horsemen 
under  its  shade.  Part  of  it  has  heea 
wa^ed  away  by  the  river,  but  enough 
yet  remains  to  make  it  one  of  the  noblest 
groves  in  the  world.  K  was  captured  by 
the  English  in  1803.    Lon.  73°  6"  £. ;  lat. 

Broach  ;  any  thing  which  will  pierce 
through ;  a  pin ;  that  part  of  certain  orna- 
ments by  which  they  are  stuck  on ;  the 
ornament  itself.  Among  the  Highlanders 
of  Scotland,  there  are  preserv^  in  sev- 
eral fiunilies,  ancient  E>roaches  of  rich 
woricmanship,  and  highly  <niiam^ited. 
Some  of  them  are  inscribe  with  charac- 
ters to  which  particular  virtues  were  at- 
tributed, and  seem  to  have  been  used  as 
a  sort  of  amulet  or  talisman. 

Broach-to  ;  to  incline  suddenly  to 
windward  of  the  ship's  course  when  she 
suls  with  a  large  wind ;  or,  when  she 
sails  directly  before  the  wind,  to  deviate 
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from  her  line  of  course  with  such  rapid- 
ity as  to  bring  her  side  to  windward,  and 
expose  her  to  the  danger  of  oversetting. 
The  masts  act  like  levers  on  the  ship, 
sideways,  so  as  to  overturn  her,  unless 
she  is  relieved  by  the  rending  of  the  sails, 
or  the  carrying  away  of  the  masts. 

Broad  Piece;  a  denomination  that  has 
been  given  to  some  English  gold  pieces 
broader  than  a  guinea,  particularly  Caro- 
luses  and  Jacobuses. 

Broadside,  in  a  naval  engagement ; 
the  whole  discharge  of  the  artilkry  on  one 
side  of  a  ship  of  war,  above  and  below. — A 
squall  of  wind  is  said  to  throw  a  ship  on 
her  broadside,  vpfaen  it  presses  her  down 
in  the  water,  so  as  nearly  to  overset  her. 

Bro  AD'S  WORD ;  a  sword  with  a  broad 
blade,  designed  chiefly  for  cutting,  used 
by  some  regiments  of  cavalry  and  High- 
land infantry  in  the  British  service.  It 
has,  in  general,  given  place  to  the  sabre, 
among  the  cavalry.  The  claymore  or 
broad-sword  was  formerly  the  national 
weapon  of  the  Highlanders. 

Brocade  ;  a  stuff  of  gold,  stiver  or 
silk,  raised  and  enriched  with  flowers, 
foliage  and  other  ornaments.  Formerly, 
it  signified  only  a  stuff  wove  all  of  gold 
or  aiver,  or  in  which  silk  was  mixed ;  at 
present,  all  stufls,  grograms,  satins,  taffe- 
tas and  lustrinssare  so  called,  if  they  are 
worked  with  nowers  or  other  figures. 

Brocken.    (See  Hartx.) 

Brodt,  a  town  in  Austrian  Crallicia, 
situated  in  the  circle  of  Zloczow,  border- 
ing on  the  Russian  frontier,  includes  2600 
houses,  and  16,500  inhabitants,  half  of 
whom  are  Jews,  who  have  a  college  and 
a  school  for  the  instructioD  of  artists  and 
mechanics.  The  commerce,  carFied  on 
principally  by  Jews,  is  important,  the 
town  being  very  favombly  situated  for  the 
exchange  of  the  products  of  Poland  for 
the  hcQTses,  Uaek  cattle,  wax,  hone}%  tal- 
low, skins,  furs,  anise,  pveseiired  fruits, 
&c.,  of  Walachia,  the  Crimea,  &c.  B. 
belongs  to  count  FotockL 

BaoEKBtTizcv,  Jan  van  (better  known 
as  Janus  BtrndAtushis) ;  bom  at  Amster- 
dam in  1649.  When  young,  he  fost  his 
ftther,  a  hatter,  and  was  put  under  the 
guardianship  of  one  of  his  relations,  who 

E laced  him  with  an  apothecary,  though 
e  desired  to  stucly  a  learned  profession. 
While  in  this  shuatiog),  he  wrote  verses, 
and  was  encouraged  by  the  applause  of 
the  publia  Ue  subsequently  cntored  the 
military  service  of  his  native  country,  in 
1674,  he  embarked  under  Ihe  command 
of  the  famous  aimiral  de  Buyter,  as  a 
marine*  on  an  expedition  to  the  West- 
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India  islands.  In  the  autumn  of  the  9iune 
year,  he  went  into  winter  quarters  at 
Utrecht.  Here  he  became  acquainted 
with  several  scientific  men,  and  published 
a  collection  of  his  poems  Utrecht,  1684). 
A  splendid  edition  of  them  appeared  at 
Amsterdam  in  1711, 4to.  He  afterwards 
received  a  military  appointment  at  Am- 
sterdam, which  afforded  him  leisure  for 
literary  pursuits.  He  published  an  edi- 
tion of  the  poems  of  Sannazarius,  and 
also  of  Palearius's  works,  an  edition  of 
Propertius  (Amsterdam,  1702  and  1726, 
4to.),  and  Tibullus  (Amsterdam,  1708 
and  1727,  4to.),  with  critical  notes.  In 
these  works,  he  displayed  extensive 
knowledge.  After  the  peace  of  Ryswick, 
he  received  his  dismission,  with  the  rank 
of  a  captain.    He  died  in  1707. 

Broolio  ;  a  family  distinguished  in  the 
annals  of  French  wars  and  French  di- 
plomacy, which  derives  its  origin  from 
Piedmont — 1.  Francois  Marie,  marshal 
of  France,  bom  in  1671,  died  in  1745 ; 
from  1689,  fought  with  distinction  in  the 
Netherlands,  in  Germany  and  Italy.  He 
was  also  employed  in  diplomatic  affairs. 
He  rose  by  degrees,  till,  in  1734,  he  be- 
came marshal  of  France.  In  the  A  ustrian 
war  of  succession,  he  had  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  armies  of  Bavaria  and  Bohe- 
mia ;  but,  leading  them  back  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  France,  he  fell  into  disgrace  at 
court. — 2,  Victor  FranQois,  the  eldest  son 
of  the  preceding,  likewise  marshal  of 
France,  bom  in  1718,  commenced  his 
career  in  the  battles  of  Guastalla  and  Par- 
ma (1734);  was  engaged  in  all  the  wars 
of  France,  and  was  always  distinguished 
for  his  valor,  thoagh  not  uniformly  soc- 
cessfal.  Daring  the  seven  years'  war,  he 
fought  under  d^Estrees  at  Hastenbeck, 
and  at  Rossbach  under  Soubise.  He 
was  more  successfal  as  commander-in- 
chief  at  Bergen.  The  emperor,  to  reward 
him  for  the  victory  obtained  at  that  place, 
created  him  a  prince  of  the  empire.  Dis- 
putes with  Soubise,  who  was  in  particu- 
lar favor  with  madame  de  Pompadour, 
caused  his  recall  and  banishment.  In 
1789,  when  the  revolution  broke  out, 
Louis  XVI  appointed  him  minister  of 
war;  at  the  same  time,  he  received  the 
command  of  the  troops  that  were  to  keep 
Paris  in  check.  The  desertion  of  the 
national  guards  rendered  all  his  efforts 
vain,  and  B.  left  France.  In  the  cam- 
paign of  1792,  he  commanded  a  division 
of  the  emigres  without  success.  After  its 
close,  he  withdrew  entirely  from  public 
life,  and  died  at  Mfinster  in  1804,  m  the 
96th  year  of  his  age.~3.  Claude  Victor, 


the  tlurd  son  of  Victor  Francois,  on  the 
other  hand,  entered  whoUy  into  the  views 
of  the  revolutionary  party.  He  was  dep- 
uty of  the  nobility  of  Colmar  to  the  states 
general.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  con- 
stituent assembly,  he  was  appointed  field- 
marshal  in  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  but, 
upon  his  refusal  to  acknowledge  tlie  de- 
crees of  the  10th  of  August,  was  deprived 
of  his  command,  and  afterwards,  on  the 
same  account,  summoned  before  the  rev- 
olutionary tribunal,  and  led  to  the  guillo- 
tine in  June,  1794. — 4.  Charles  Francois, 
a  brotlier  of  Victor  Francois,  is  known  in 
the  history  of  French  diplomacy  as  the 
head  of  the  secret  ministry  of  Louis  XV. 
Although  B.  discharged  the  duties  of  this 
difficult  office  with  much  ability,  yet,  as 
his  views  were  often  in  direct  opposition 
to  those  of  the  public  ministry,  tlie  great- 
est and  the  most  ridiculous  conflision  was 
often  produced.  He  was,  therefore,  for- 
mally banished  by  the  kin^ ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  received  secret  mstructions  to 
continue  his  usual  duties  in  his  exile. 
Under  Louis  XVI,  he  was  not  employed, 
and  died  in  1781. — 5.  Victor,  peer  of 
France,  a  son  of  Claude  Victor:  see  the 
following  article. 

Broglio,  Victor,  duke  of,  peer  of 
France,  bom  in  1785,  married  a  aaughter 
of  the  celebrated  madame  de  Stael.  His 
grandfather  was  tlie  marshal  duke  of  B., 
who  was  distinguished  in  the  seven  years* 
war.  His  father,  Victor,  notwithstanding 
the  patriotism  which  he  had  always  dis- 
played, fell  a  victim  to  the  revolutionary 
tribunal.  The  son  received  an  excellent 
education,  and  devoted  himself^  at  first,  to 
literature  and  the  fine  arts.  But  he  soon 
in  more  serious  studies,  and  in 


poFilical  affairs.  He  became  counsellor 
of  state,  auditor,  military  intendant  in  Il- 
ly ria  and  Valladolid,  and  was  attached  to 
the  French  embassies  in  Warsaw,  Vienna 
and  Prague.  In  1814,  he  took  his  seat  in 
the  chamber  of  peers,  where  he  grre 
splendid  proofs  of  his  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  present  state  of  socie^,  and 
with  the  legislation  adapted  to  it.  In  the 
trial  of  Ney,  he  was  one  of  the  few  peers 
who  voted  for  his  acquittal.  He  spoke 
with  energy  against  the  laws  of  exception 
and  the  proscription  lists.  At  the  time 
when  the  ministry  was  making  efforts  to 
extend  the  power  of  the  police,  the  fol- 
lowing observation  of  his  met  with  great 
approbation:  "The  existing  government 
(said  he)  wish  to  know  all  things,  and  to 
confine  this  knowledge  to  themselves. 
Hence  arises  the  inconvenience,  that  the 
public  remains  ignorant  of  faxjts  by  which 
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the  goTemment  are  ^ided,  and  the  goy- 
emment  of  the  opinioDs  of  the  public." 
In  the  debates  upon  the  censorship  of  the 
public  journals,  he  observed:  **A  new 
goyemraent  may  more  readily  grant  free- 
dom of  ^ech,  as  it  is  not  called  upon  to 
defend  former  abuses.  Restrictions  on 
the  liberty  of  the  press  prevent  tlie  min- 
isters from  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  their 
real  situation,  and  discredit  them  with  the 
nation.  The  restraint  of  the  press  can  only 
be  of  importance  to  ministers,  who  throw 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  a  violent 
party,  with  the  intention  of  allowing  it  an 
unlimited  license."  The  duke  is  pro- 
foundly versed  in  the  whole  department 
of  political  economy. 

Broker  ;  an  agent  who  is  employed  to 
conclude  bargains,  or  transact  other  busi- 
ness, for  liis  employer,  for  a  certain  fee  or 
premium.  Brokers  are  of  several  kinds — 
merchandise,  money,  exchange,  ship,  in- 
sumncc,  real  estate,  pawn,  stock  brokers, 
^c.  Exchange  brokers  negotiate  notes 
and  bills  of  exchange  ;  money  brokers 
exchange  difierent  kmds  of  money ;  these 
two  classes  are  not  unfrequently  united. 
Merchandise  brokers  make  contracts  for 
the  sale  of  merchandise.  Pawn  brokers 
make  it  their  business  to  lend  money 
upon  pawns.  Insurance  brokers  are 
those  whose  business  it  is  to  procure  in- 
surance of  vessels  at  sea  or  bound  on  a 
voyage.  They  are,  at  once,  the  agents 
of  the  underwriters  (who  expect  from 
them  a  full  disclosure  of  all  circum- 
stances affecting  the  risk,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  their  preiniumsj,  and  of  the  party 
insured  (who  trusts  to  tnem  for  the  regu- 
larity of  the  contract,  and  a  proper  selec- 
tion of  underwriters).  An  agt;nt  or  broker 
should  not,  therefore,  be  an  insurer ;  for 
he  then  becomes  too  much  Interested  to 
settle  with  fairness  the  rate  of  premium, 
the  amount  of  partial  losses,  &c.  Stock 
brokers  are  those  who  are  employed  to 
buy  and  sell  shares  in  the  stocks,  includ- 
ing the  public  funds  of  their  own  and 
other  countries,  bank  stock,  &c.  In  the 
U.  States,  broken  are  not  required  to  be 
licensed,  nor  to  give  bonds.  In  France, 
the  brokers  who  deal  in  money,  exchange, 
merchandise,  insurance  and  stock,  are 
called  ageiUs  de  change,  and  their  number 
at  Paris  is  fixed  at  w.  The  company  of 
agtnU  de  change  is  directed  by  a  chamber 
01  syndics  (chambre  syndicale\  chosen  an- 
nually by  the  company.  They  are  obliged 
to  give  bonds  to  the  amount  of  125,000 
francs,  for  the  prevention  of  abuses.  They 
are  ahSo  obliged  to  keep  books,  and  are 
restricted  to  from  Mo  i  per  cent  for  each 


negotiation.  They  are  allbwed  to  deal  iu 
the  pubhc  funds,  foreign  and  domestic, 
and  the  different  kinds  of  merchandise, 
&c.  In  London,  the  brokers  must  be 
licensed  by  the  lord  mayor,  who  takes 
bonds  for  the  faithful  execution  of  their 
duties.  In  Egypt,  the  Arabs  are  tlie  ex- 
change brokers,  and  are  called  consuls. 
In  the  Levant  and  the  Indies,  the  Jews, 
Armenians  and  Banians  are  the  chief 
brokers. 

Brome;  a  peculiar  substaiice  discov- 
ered in  1826,  and  named  from  the  Greek 
/?pw//of,  in  consequence  of  its  disagreenblo 
odor.  It  is  obtained  from  the  bittern  of 
sea-water,  or  the  washings  of  the  ashes 
of  sea-weed.  It  is  a  dark-red  liquid,  of 
a  specific  gravity  of  2.965,  highly  volatile, 
and  emits  copious  red  fumes  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature  of  the  air.  It  boils  at 
116°.  The  vapor  does  not  sustain  the 
combustion  of  a  candle,  though  several 
of  the  metals  burn  in  it.  It  possesses  the 
bleaching  powers  of  chlorine,  and,  like 
that  substance,  is  eminently  hostile  to 
life ;  a  single  drop  of  it,  placed  upon  tlie 
bV^  of  a  bird,  being  sufncient  to  kill  it. 
With  oxygen  and  hydrogen  it  forms  acids* 
Its  properties  have  led  to  the  opinion,  that 
it  might  be  a  compound  of  chlorine  and 
iodine  ;  but,  as  neither  of  these  substances 
have  been  detected  in  it,  we  are,  for  the 
present  at  least,  obliged  to  regard  it  as  a 
simple  element. 

Bromelia.    (See  Pine-Amoh,) 

Bromius  ;  a  surname  of  Bacchus. 

BRorncHORST,  Peter  van;  a  Dutch 
painter,  bom  at  Delfl  in  1588,  and  died 
m  1661.  He  painted,  with  great  success, 
perspective  views  of  temples  and  church- 
es, enlivened  with  small  but  well  exe- 
cuted human  figures.  In  the  town-house 
of  Delfl  is  his  representation  of  Solomon's 
judgment — Johrwan  B.,  bom  at  Ley  den 
m  1648,  learned  the  art  of  paintuig  with- 
out any  instmction,  and  attained  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection.  He  principsdly 
painted  animals,  and  was  particularly 
successful  in  his  birds.  The  lightness 
and  brilliancy  of  the  feathers  are  repre- 
sented "with  much  truth.  He  was  a 
pastry-cook,  and  painted  merely  for  his 
amusement. — ^Another  John  van  B.,  bora 
at  Utrecht  in  1603,  was  a  painter  on  glass. 
His  works  in  the  new  church  at  Amster- 
dam are  much  esteemed.  He  has  also 
engraved  some  works  of  Cornelius  Poel- 
enburg. 

Brow:tor,  Francis  Xaver,bom  in  1758, 
at  Hochstadt,  on  the  Danube,  of  the  low- 
est extraction,  while  a  boy,  entered  the 
Jesuit  college   at  Dillingen,  as  a  singer 
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He  afterwards  became  a  Benedictine 
monk,  and  devoted  himself,  with  the 
gieatest  zeal,  to  the  study  of  philosophy 
and  mathematics,  as  well  as  to  music  and 
poetry.  He  fled  twice  from  the  monas- 
tery, and  took  slielter  in  Ziirich.  In 
1810,  he  was  made  professor  in  Kazan, 
in  Russia,  whence  he  returned  in  1817. 
His  poems,  in  particular  his  piscatory 
idyls,  are  mteresting  for  their  truth  and 
simplicity,  and  the  refined  feeling  of 
moral  and  natural  beauty  which  pervades 
them.    He  wrote  his  own  life,  in  3  vols. 

Bronze.  For  the  mode  in  which  this 
metal  is  prepared,  see  Copper, 

Bronzes,  in  archaeology ;  works  of  art 
cost  in  bronze.  The  ancients  used  bronze 
for  a  ^at  variety  of  purposes:  arms  and 
other  instruments,  medals  and  statues,  of 
this  metal,  are  to  be  found  in  all  cabinets 
of  antiquities.  Egyptian  idols  of  bronze 
are  contained  in  the  British  museum. 
The  most  celebrated  antique  bronze 
statues  are,  the  sleeping  satyr ;  tlie  two 
youthful  atliletes ;  the  colossal  equestrian 
statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  at  Rome ;  the 
Hercules  of  the  capitol ;  the  colossal  head 
of  Commodus ;  the  statue  of  Septimius 
Severus  in  the  Barberini  palace.  The 
horses  of  Sl  Mark,  at  Venice,  are  of  pure 
co{)per.  On  tables  of  bronze  were  in- 
scribed laws,  edicts,  and  treaties.  3000 
of  these  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  time 
of  Vespasian.  Bass-reliefs,  vaults,  and 
doors  of  public  edifices,  were  ornamented 
with  decorations  of  the  same  metal.  Ur- 
ban VIII  took  from  the  Pantheon  alone 
450,000  pounds  of  bronze,  which  he  used 
for  the  ornaments  of  Sl  Peter's,  and  for 
the  cannon  of  the  castle  of  St  Angelo. 
One  of  these  was  composed  wholly  of 
bronze  nails,  taken  from  the  portico,  and 
bore  the  inscription,  Ex  cUwis  trabalibw 
porticus  ^Agrippm.  Tt0  ancients  consid- 
ered this  metal  as  naturally  pure;  all 
their  instruments  of  sacrifice,  and  sacred 
vessels,  were  therefore  of  bronze.  They 
also  believed  it  endowed  with  the  power 
of  driving  away  spectres  and  malignant 
sDirits.  {Oi?.JMet.vn.226,andiTMLv.441.) 
The  wonis  moneta  sacra  are  found  only 
on  bronze  medals.  It  was  sacred  to  the 
gods;  and  the  Roman  emperors,  who 
struck  ffold  and  silver  coins,  could  not 
strike  them  of  bronze  ivithout  the  per- 
mission of  the  senate;  hence  the  inscrip- 
tion S.  C.  {Senatua  consvUo),  (For  the 
method  of  casting  in  bronze  among  the 
ancients,  see  Winckehnann's  History  of 
Artf  book  iL)  The  modems  have  also 
made  much  use  of  bronze,  particularly 
for  statues  eiqposed  to  accidents,  or  the 


influence  of  the  atmo^here,  and  for  caals 
of  celebrated  antiques.  The  moulds  ore 
made  on  the  pattern,  of  plaster  and  brick 
dust.  The  parts  are  then  covered  on  the 
inside  with  a  coating  of  clay  as  thick  as 
the  bronze  is  intended  to  be.  The  mould 
is  now  closed,  and  filled  on  its  inside  with 
a  nucleus  or  core  of  plaster  and  brick- 
dust,  mixed  with  water.  When  this  is 
done,  the  mould  is  opened,  and  the  clay 
carefully  removed.  The  mould,  with  its 
core,  are  tlien  thoroughly  dried,  and  the 
core  secured  in  its  position  by  bars  of 
bronze,  which  pass  mto  it  through  tlie 
external  part  of^  the  mould.  The  wliole 
is  then  bound  with  iron  hoops,  and  the 
melted  bronze  is  poured  in  tiupough  an 
aperture  lefl  for  the  piurpose:  of  course, 
the  bronze  fills  the  same  cavity  which 
was  previously  occupied  by  the  clay,  and 
forms  a  metallic  covering  to  the  core.  It 
is  afterwards  made  smooth  by  mechanical 
means. 

Bronzing.  Bronze  of  a  good  quality 
acQuires,  by  oxydation,  a  fine  green  tint, 
called  patina  antiquay  or,  by  the  Romausi 
asrugo,  Corinthian  brass  receives  in  this 
way  a  beautiful  clear  green  color.  This 
appearance  is  imitated  by  an  artificial 
process,  called  bronzing,  A  solution  of 
sal  ammoniac  and  salt  of  sorrel  in  vine- 
gar is  used  for  bronzing  metals.  Any 
number  of  layers  may  be  applied,  and 
the  shade  becomes  deeper  in  proportion 
to  the  numl)er  applied.  For  bronzing 
sculptures  of  wood,  plaster,  figures,  &.c.  a 
composition  of  yellow  ochre,  Prussian 
blue,  and  lampblack,  dissolved  in  glue- 
water,  is  employed. 

Bronzino,  Angelo,  a  painter  of  the 
Florentine  school,  and  imitator  of  Michael 
A ngelo,  flourished  about  1550.  He  paint- 
ed a  great  number  of  portraits;  and  his 
historical  paintings  are  distinguished  by 
the  striking  and  pleasing  features  of  the 
beads  wliich  they  contain.  One  of  his 
best  paintings  is  a  Christy  in  the  church 
Santa  Croce,  at  Florence.  It  is  remark- 
able for  its  grouping  and  coloring,  as  well 
OS  for  the  heads,  many  of  which  are  the 
{>ortraits  of  his  friends  and  contempora- 
ries; yet  it  is  not  altogether  free  from 
mannerism  and  afifectation.  Some  persons 
have  found  fault  with  tlie  nakedness  of 
his  figures.    He  died  at  Florence,  1570. 

B&ooniNO.    (See  Omithology.) 

Brookjlyn,  a  post-town  of  New  York 
in  King's  county,  on  the  west  end  of 
Long  Island,  separated  from  the  city  of 
New  York  by  East  river.  Population  io 
1810, 4,402 ;  in  1820,  7,175.  The-village 
of  B.,  within  the  township,  is  incorporate 
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ed,  and  hm  a  i^easant  and  somewhat 
elevated  situation,  opposite  to  the  city  of 
New  York,  from  which  it  is  three  fourths 
of  a  mile  distant  It  is  a  flouiishin^  vil- 
lage, compactly  and  handsomely  huilt, 
having  vanous  manufactures,  and  an  ex- 
tensive trade;  and  contained,  in  1825, 
8,600  inhabitants,  and  5  houses  of  pub- 
he  worship.  To  the  east  of  the  village  is 
a  tract  of  land  called  the  fVaUaboghtj 
which  is  the  site  of  a  navy-yard,  and 
public  store-houses,  belonging  to  the  U. 
States.  Between  B.  and  Flatbush,  on 
tlie  south,  a  severe  battle  was  fought 
during  the  revolutionary  war,  between 
the  British  and  Americans,  in  which  tlie 
latter  were  defeated  with  great  loss. 

BaooKS,  John,  was  bom  in  Medford, 
Mass.  in  the  year  1752.  His  &ther  was 
a  respectaUe  farmer.  After  receiving  a 
common  education  at  the  town  school, 
young  R  was  indented  as  an  apprentice, 
accoraing  to  the  prevailing  custom,  to 
doctor  Simon  Tufts,  for  the  space  of  seven 
yeais.  He  here  contracted  an  intimacy 
with  the  celebrated  count  Rumford,  which 
was  continued  by  correspondence  until 
the  latter's  death. — ^After  completing  his 
studies,  he  commenced  the  practice  of 
his  profession  in  the  neighboring  town 
of  Reading ;  but  he  had  not  been  long  so 
engaged,  when  the  revolutionary  war 
broke  out,  and  he  was  appointed  to  com- 
mand a  company  of  minute  men,  whom 
he  soon  had  an  opportunity  of  exercising 
against  the  British,  on  their  retreat  from 
I^ington  and  Concord. — ^He  was  soon 
after  raised  to  the  rank  of  major  in  the 
continental  service,  and  vtras  distinguish- 
ed for  his  knowledge  of  tactics,  being 
considered  as  second,  in  that  respect,  to 
baron  Steuben  alone,  with  whom  he  was 
associated  in  the  duty  of  introducing  a 
uniform  system  of  exercise  and  manoeu- 
vres.— In  1777,  he  was  appointed  lieuten- 
ant-colonel, and  had  no  small  share  in  the 
capture  of  Burgoyne,  on  the  7th  of  Oc- 
tober, at  Saratoga. — When  the  conspiracy 
of  some  of  the  officers  against  the  com- 
mander-in-chief^  in  March,  1783,  had 
well  nigh  ruined  the  country,  Washing- 
ton rode  up  to  Brooks,  and  requested  him 
to  keep  his  officers  within  quarters,  to 
prevent  tlieir  attending  the  insurgent 
meeting.  Brooks  replied,  "Sir,  I  have 
anticipated  your  wishes,  and  my  orders 
are  given."  Washington  took  him  by 
the  hand,  and  said,  "  Colonel  Brooks,  this 
is  just  what  I  expected  ftom  you."  He 
"was  one  of  the  committee  who  brought 
in  the  resolutions  of  the  officers,  express- 
ia£  their  abhorrence  of  this  plot,  and  also 
24* 


one  of  that  appointed  by  the  officers  lo 

adjust  their  accounts  with  congress.-^ 
After  the  army  was  disbanded,  colonel 
Brooks  resumed  the  practice  of  raedicinie 
in  Medfbrd  and  the  neoghboring  towns. 
He  was  soon  after  elected  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  medical  society,  and, 
on  its  extension,  and  new  organization, 
in  the  year  1803,  a  counsellor.  He  was 
for  many  yeais  major-general  of  the  mi - 
Utia  of  his  county,  and  his  division,  during 
the  insurrection  of  178G>  was  very  effi- 
cient in  the  protection  of  the  courts  of 
justice,  and  toe  support  of  the  governr 
ment.  General  Brooks  also  represented 
his  town  in  the  general  coiurt,  and  was  a 
delegate  in  the  state  convention,  for  the 
adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  tlie  most  zealouj 
advocates.  In  the  late  war  with  £ngland, 
he  was  the  adjutant-general  of  governor 
Strong,  and  was  chosen  to  succeed  him 
on  his  retirement  from  office,  almost 
without  opposition.  As  governor,  he 
discharged  his  duties  with  signal  ability 
and  excellent  temper. — He  was  president 
of  many  literary^  religious,  patriotic,  be- 
nevolent and  professional  societies. — 
After  discharging,  for  seven  successive 
years,  the  duties  of  chief  magistrate,  he 
retired  to  {nivate  life,  and  spent  his  re- 
maining years  in  the  town  of  Medford, 
where  he  was  much  beloved.  The  in- 
habitants referred  to  him  all  their  dis- 
putes, and  his  decisions  generally  satisfi- 
ed both  parties.  The  death  of  this  ex- 
cellent man  took  place  in  the  73d  year 
of  his  age,  March  1st,  1825. — ^As  a  phy- 
sician, he  was  judicious  and  accurate  m 
his  investigations,  axkd  clear  in  his  dis- 
cernment ;  prudent  rather  than  bold,  and 
kind  and  attentive  to  his  patients.  His 
mind  was  active,  ardent,  and  indefatiga- 
ble. His  whole  cdftduct  was  regulated 
by  the  purest  sentiments  of  morality  and 
religion,  imbibed  at  an  early  period. 

Broom;  a  genus  of  plants  which  in- 
cludes numerous  species.  The  common 
broom  {spartium  scoparvum)  is  a  shrub 
growing  abundantly  on  sandy  pastures 
and  heaths  in  England.  It  is  distin- 
guished by  having  large,  yellow,  butterfly- 
shaped  flowers,  leaves  in  threes,  and  sin- 
gle, and  the  branches  angular.  This  is 
a  handsome  shrub,  and  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  the  common  plants  of  Great 
Britain.  Its  twiffs  are  tied  in  bdndlesi 
and  formed  into  brooms.  Some  persons 
roast  the  seeds,  and  make  them  into  a 
kind  of  coftee.  The  fibrous  and  elastic 
parts  of  the  bark,  separated  by  soaking 
m  water,  may  be  manufactured  into  coiv 
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dage,  matdnff,  and  even  into  a  coarse 
Kind  of  cloth.  The  twigs  and  young 
oranches  have  been  Bucceasfull^  employ- 
ed as  a  substitute  for  oak  bark  m  tanning 
leather.  They  may  also  be  rendered  ser- 
viceable as  thatch  for  houses  and  corn- 
ricks  ;  and  some  persons  mix  them  with 
hops  in  brewing;  but  it  is  doubtful  wheth- 
er, in  this  respect,  they  are  wholesome. 
The  flower-buds,  when  pickled,  have, 
occasionally,  been  used  as  a  substitute  for 
capera.  The  wood,  when  the  dimensions 
are  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  is  employed 
by  cabinet-makers  for  veneering ;  and  it 
is  stated,  by  doctor  Mead,  that  a  decoction 
of  the  green  tope,  in  conjunction  with 
mustard,  has  been  found  efficacious  in  the 
cure  of  dropsy. — S^aniah  hroam^  or  spart 
(spartivm  tunceum),  is  an  ornamental 
flowering  shrub,  common  in  English  gar- 
dens, which  has  opposite  round  branches, 
that  flower  at  the  top,  and  spear-shaped 
leaves.  In  the  province  of  Valencia,  and 
other  parts  of  Spain,  great  attention  is 
paid  to  the  manufacture  of  various  articles 
from  the  twigs  and  bark  of  this  shrub. 
They  are  plaited  into  mats,  carpets,  cov- 
ering for  plants,  baskets,  ropes,  and  even 
shoes.  A  great  portion  of  these  twigs 
was  formerly  exported  to  diflerent 
French  ports  in  the  Mediterranean,  par- 
ticularly to  Marseilles;  but,  in  1783,  on 
account  of  the  employment  of  which  it 
deprived  the  Spanish  people  in  working 
them,  their  exportation  was  prohibited  by 
the  government 

Brosses,  Charles  de,  first  president  of 
the  parliament  of  Burgundy,  was  bom  at 
Dijon  in  1709.  He  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  law,  and,  at  the  same  time,  did 
not  neglect  the  arts  and  sciences.  His 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Roman  his- 
tory produced  in  him  a  desire  of  visiting 
Italy,  whither  he  wAit  in  1739.  On  his 
return,  he  published  his  Letters  on  the 
present  Condition  of  the  subterraneous 
City  Herculaneum  (Dijon,  1750).  Ten 
years  afterwards  appeared  his  treatise  on 
the  religious  worship  called  Feiisck.  At 
the  request  of  Buffon,  who  had  been  his 
friend  from  youth,  he  wrote  a  History  of 
the  Voyages  to  Australia  (1756),  At  that 
time,  it  was  generally  believed  that  there 
was  a  southern  continent,  to  which  De  B. 
gave  the  name  ofMageUanicu  The  erro- 
neous nature  of  this  supposition  was  first 
made  known  by  Cook.  A  work  of  a 
very  diflerent  kmd  succeeded  this,  and 
displayed  the  extent  and  variety  of  the 
author's  learning.  This  was  a  treatise  on 
the  mechanical  formation  of  lan^ages. 
I  contained,  together  with  many  imper- 


fections, numerous  curious  and  profound 
investigations,  ingenious  conjectures,  and 
penetrating  views.  De  B.  employed  him- 
self^ through  his  whole  life,  on  a  work 
which  was  held  in  no  slight  estimation 
by  the  learned.  This  was  a  translation 
of  Sallust,  in  which  he  labored  to  supply 
the  lost  parts  of  this  historian.  For  this 
purpose,  he  collected  above  700  fragments 
of  Sallust,  by  means  of  which,  with  some 
important  additions,  he  composed  a  his- 
toiy  of  the  7th  century  of  tlie  Roman 
republic,  displaying  a  great  extent  of 
erudition.  The' work  would  have  been 
received  with  greater  approbation,  if  the 
graces  of  style  had  been  joined  to  tlie 
depth  and  sagacity  of  research  which  it 
manifests.  Though  these  various  labors 
claimed  a  large  portion  of  his  time,  yet 
they  did  not  hinder  him  fiom  attendmg 
to  the  duties  of  his  office.  He  died  in 
1777.  The  manuscripts  which  he  left 
were  lost  during  the  revolution. 
Brothei..  (See  Btucdy-Hoiae.) 
Brotherhood,  Holy.    (See  jnerman- 


Brotherhoods.  (See  Fratemities.) 
Brothers  ;  male  children  of  the  same 
father  or  mother,  or  both.  Among  the 
ancients,  the  term  was  employed  to  denote 
more  remote  relations.  Thus,  among  the 
Jews,  Abraham  was  called  the  broth^  of 
Lot,  his  nephew.  By  the  civil  law, 
brothers  and  sisters  stand  in  the  second 
degree  of  consanguinity :  by  the  canon 
law,  they  are  in  the  first  degree.  In  the 
monastic  and  military  orders,  the  members 
were  called  hrotkers^  as  being  united  in 
one  &mi]y.  In  Europe,  the  kings  ad- 
dress each  other  by  the  title  of  brother : 
the  president  of  the  U.  States  uses  the 
same  title  in  addressing  tlie  Indian  cbie& 
who  are  sent  to  taUi  with  him. 

Brougham,  Henry,  was  bom  at  Lon- 
don, in  1779.  He  attracted  public  notice, 
originally,  as  one  of  the  princii>al  contrib 
utors  to  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Souna 
learning,  a  terse  and  expressive  style, 
logical  reasoning,  vigor  and  independence 
of  thought,  were  the  distinguishing  traits 
of  his  compositions.  But  his  effi)rt8  as  a 
parliamentary  orator,  as  an  advocate,  and 
as  a  pubhc  benefactor,  have  given  him 
the  most  extensive  reputation,  and  raised 
him  to  an  enviable  height  in  public  opin-^ 
ion.  As  an  advocate,  he  stands  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  English  bar;  and  the 
variety  of  his  talents  and  acquisitions 
have  served  to  reflect  credit  upon  his  char- 
acter as  a  lawyer ;  while  the  solid,  foot- 
ing of  professional  eminence  has  commu 
nicated  authority  and  weight  to  his  exef 
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doDS  in  other  walks  of  lilb.  His  profes- 
sional coiuse  has  been,  to  a  considerable 
degree,  ossociated  with  his  political  ca- 
reer, in  consequence  of  the  differences 
between  George  IV,  when  prince-regent, 
and  the  then  princess  of  Wales.  Darins 
the  discussions  relative  to  her  conduct  and 
afbirs,  he  acted  as  her  counsel ;  and  af- 
terwards, on  the  accession  of  George  IV, 
when  queen  Caroline  claimed  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  queen-consort,  B.  was 
f^pomted  her  attorney-general,  and  acted 
in  that  capacity  at  her  trial.  Of  course,  he 
belonged  to  the  opposition  party ;  and  he 
has  consistently  maintained  the  principles 
of  the  whigs  down  to  the  present  mo- 
ment The  responsible  part  he  took  in 
behalf  of  queen  Caroline  secured  to  him 
the  regard  of  her  friends  and  of  the  op- 
position. But  he  possesses  more  soud 
claims  to  the  respect  of  the  liberal  party, 
fiom  his  labors  as  a  member  of  thd  house 
of  commons.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned his  efforts  to  procure  a  repeal  of 
the  orders  in  council ;  his  opposition  to 
the  leather  tax ;  his  opinions  on  the  liber- 
ty of  the  press ;  his  efforts  in  behalf  of 
popular  education ;  and,  recently,  his  at- 
tempts to  procure  a  reform  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  laws.  On  all  occasions, 
he  has  acted  with  purity  and  independ- 
ence, and  has  proved  hihiself  above  mere 
personal  considerations.  Although  he 
never  took  office,  yet  he  is,  unquestiona- 
Uy,  the  most  prominent  man  in  the 
house.  The  variety  of  his  powers  and 
attainments  is  not  the  least  of  his  claims 
to  attention.  Preeminent  as  a  man  of 
science,  a  literarjr  man,  a  statesman,  law- 
yer and  orator,  and  throwing  himseli^ 
with  energy  and  success,  into  all  these 
different  departments  of  intellectual  pur- 
suit, he  necessarily  occupies  a  large  space 
in  the  public  eye.  As  an  orator,  he  is 
neither  finished  nor  accurate  in  style,  but 
his  characteristics  are  ingenuity  and  force 
of  argument,  quickness  and  stren^h  of 
sarcasm,  and  a  prompt,  vigorous,  impas- 
sioned style  of  reasoning,  which  ren- 
der him,  as  an  antagonist  in  debate,  al- 
ways redoubtable,  and  often  irresistible. 
In  addition  to  his  contributions  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  and  to  various  scien- 
tific jouraals,  we  may  mention,  among  his 
^blications,  the  followin^r: — 1,  An  In- 
qoiiy  into  the  Colonial  Policy  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Powers;  2  vols.,  8vo.,  1803.  2. 
On  the  State  of  the  Nation.  3.  Speech 
on  the  State  of  Commerce  and  Manufac- 
tures; 1812.  4.  Speech  at  Liverpool; 
1812.  5.  Practical  Observations  on  the 
Education   of  the   People;    1825.     6. 


Speech  on  the  State  of  the  Law;  1828. 
The  reputation  which  he  has  hitherto  ac- 
quired by  his  occasional  efforts,  upon 
temporary  and  transient  subjects,  is  splen- 
did ;  but  he  is  now  laying  the  foundation 
of  a  deeper  and  more  brilliant  fame,  by 
his  unwearied  industry  in  the  cause  of 
popular  instruction  and  of  legal  reform. 
As  to  the  first,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that 
his  principles  on  the  subject  of  extending 
the  elements  of  knowledge  among  tlie 
middling  or  lower  classes,  nave  met  witli 
the  most  decided  support,  and  are  the 
basis  of  much  that  is  now  doing  for  their 
imorovemeut  His  propositions  of  legal 
reform  having  been  brought  forward  but 
lately,  the  result  remains  to  be  seen ;  but 
the  reception  they  have  met  with  augurs 
auspiciously  for  tne  result.  His  life,  we 
hope,  will  lonff  be  spared  to  his  country. 

Brouohtoi?s  Archipelago  ;  an  ex- 
tensive range  of  islands,  rocky  islets  and 
rocks,  in  an  arm  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  on 
the  west  coast  of  North  America ;  so  call- 
ed from  an  Englishman,  who  discovered 
tliem  m  1790.  Lon.  232°  56^  to  233°  4(y 
E. ;  lat  50°  33'  to  51°  N. 

Broussoitet,  Pierre  Marie  Auffuste, 
physician  and  naturalist,  bom  at  Mont- 
pellier  in  1761,  first  mtroduced  the  Lin- 
naean  system  into  France.  Daubenton, 
though  an  opponent  of  Linnaaus,  made 
him  his  substitute  in  the  coUegedefyancty 
and,  in  1784,  his  assistant  in  Uie  veterina- 
ry school.  B.  read  several  valuable  pa- 
pers before  the  academy,  and  was  chosen 
a  member.  As  secretary  of  the  agricul- 
tural society  at  Paris,  he  published  the 
useful  UAnnie  rurcUe  ou  Cakndrier  a 
P  Usage  des  CuUivatettrSy  and  caused  the 
first  flock  of  Merino  sheep  to  be  introdu- 
ced from  Spain,  and  Angora  goats  fi*om 
the  Levant.  In  1789,  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  national  assembly,  and,  al- 
though he  did  not  distinguish  himself  in 
political  dilutes,  he  was  imprisoned  by 
the  convention  as  a  Girondist.  He  escap- 
ed to  Madrid,  but  was  obliged,  by  the 
royalist  hnigrh^  to  fly  fix)m  that  place. 
By  the  assistance  of  his  friend  sir  Joseph 
Banks,  he  embarked  in  an  English  ves- 
sel for  India.  A  storm  forced  the  vessel 
into  the  harbor  of  Lisbon,  where  he  soon 
met  with  new  persectitions.  Under  the 
title  of  physician  to  the  American  consul 
at  Morocco,  he  went  to  AfKca,  and  reas- 
sumed  his  botanical  studies.  His  name 
vras  finally  struck  fiom  the  list  of  emi- 
erants.  He  was  made  consul  at  Mo^- 
dore,  and  at  the  Canaries,  and,  in  1805, 
member  of  the  corps  legislatif,  He  died, 
in  1807,  from  the  consequences  of  a  fiill 
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be  had  met  wbh  some  time  before,  by 
which  he  lost  his  memory  for  all  proper 
names  and  other  substantives,  but  had  ad- 
jectiTes  in  abundance  at  his  command. 
His  manuscripts  are  of  great  value. 

Baowsa.    (See  Bramoer,) 

BaowN,  Charles  Brockden,  greatly  dis- 
tin^shed  as  a  novelist,  and  the  editor  of 
vanous  periodical  works,  was  bom  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  in  1771.  He  was 
remarkable  in  his  childliood  for  his  at- 
tachment to  books,  and,  at  the  aee  of  16, 
ailcr  having  received  a  liberal  education, 
had  already  formed  plans  of  extensive 
literary  works.  The  profesaon  of  which 
he  made  choice  was  the  law.  He  was 
apprenticed  to  an  eminent  member  of  tlie 
Philadelphia  bar,  but,  during  the  term 
intendea  for  preparatory  legal  study,  was, 
in  fact,  principally  occupied  with  literary 
pursuits ;  and,  when  the  time  approached 
for  his  admission  into  the  courte,  he  re- 
nounced, altogether,  the  legal  career  from 
constitutional  timidity,  ana  an  invincible 
dislike  to  the  scenes  which  courts  present. 
His  friends  remonstrated  and  reasoned  in 
vain.  The  youth  desired  only  retirement 
and  tlie  employments  of  a  student  and  an 
author.  Tne  delicacy  of  his  frame,  more- 
over, incapacitated  him  for  the  bustle  of 
business  and  all  athletic  amusements. 
During  frequent  visits  to  New  York^  he 
became  intimate  with  a  literary  club,  who 
fostered  his  devotion  to  letters,  and  in- 
creased his  eagerness  to  be  conspicuous 
as  a  writer.  Be  kept  minute  journals, 
indited  essays  and  dissertations,  and  cul- 
tivated, with  unremitting  assiduity,  the 
arts  of  composition. — ^The  first  novel 
winch  he  wrote  was  entitled  Sky  Walk. 
It  was  never  published,  owing  to  the 
death  of  the  printer,  who  had  undertaken 
to  issue  it  at  his  own  risk.  Parts  of  it 
were  afterwards  incorporated  in  the  pro- 
ductions by  which  B.  became  so  advan- 
tageously known  to  his  country  and  Great 
Britain.  The  first  of  these  v^as  the  novel 
called  Wieland,  which  appeared  in  1796. 
It  soon  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  pow- 
erful and  original  romance.  The  next 
published,  iA  the  following  year,  was  Or- 
mond,  or  the  Secret  Witness,  which  had 
neither  the  success  nor  the  merit  of  the 
other,  but  still  exhibits  uncommon  pow- 
ers of  invention  and  description.  At  this 
time,  B.  had  beffun  no  less  than  five  nov- 
els, two  of  which — ^Arthur  Mervyn  and 
Edgar  Huntley — ^were  completed  and 
sent  forth  almost  immediately.  In  ^ 
thur  Mervyn,  the  ravages  of  the  yellow 
fever,  which  the  author  had  witnessed  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia^  are  painted 


with  teniic  tnith.  All  these  c<Mnpori- 
tions  abound  both  with  exoeUenees  and 
fiiults,  and  beer  a  character  of  originality 
In  1801,  he  published  another  novel-- 
Ciara  Howard — ^less  open  to  exoeption, 
but  also  less  deserving  of  praise.  Its  form 
is  different  from  that  of  the  others,  being 
epistolary.  The  last  of  his  novels  was 
Jane  Talbot,  originally  publi^ed  in  Lon- 
don, in  1804.  It  is  deficient  in  interest, 
and,  indeed,  in  all  respects,  inferior  to  its 
predecessors.  In  April,  1799,  B.  pub- 
lished the  first  number  of  the  Monthly 
Magazine  and  American  Review.  This 
work  he  continued  with  great  industry 
and  ability  until  the  end  of  the  year  180G. 
He  wrote  abundantly  for  it  Circum- 
stances compelled  him  to  relinquish  it; 
but,  in  1805,  he  commenced  another 
journal,  vrith  the  title  of  the  literary 
Maeazine  and  American  Kegister ;  and, 
in  this  undertaking,  he  persevered  for  five 
years.  His  prolific  pen  gave  birth  to 
three  large  political  pamphlets  in  the 
same  interval.  Their  respectivo  titiee  are, 
an  Address  to  the  Government  of  the  U. 
States  on  the  Cession  of  Louisiana  to  the 
French,  and  on  the  late  Breach  of  Treaty 
by  the  Spaniards;  the  British  Treaty; 
and  an  Address  to  the  Consress  of  the  U. 
States  on  the  Utility  and  Justice  af  Re- 
strictions on  Foreign  Commerce,  with 
Reflections  on  Foreign  Trade  in  general, 
and  the  future  Prospects  of  America.  In 
1804,  B.  married  Miss  Linn,  a  aster  of 
the  amiable  and  popular  poet,  the  revei^ 
en«i  doctor  John  Blair  Linn.  Tbe  match 
proved  eminently  happy.  In  1606,  he 
entered  upon  a  new  work,  a  semi-annual 
American  Register,  five  vc^umes  of  which 
he  lived  to  complete  and  publish.  It  is 
now  and  must  long  be  consulted  as  a 
valuable  body  of  annala — We  have  al 
ready  mentioned  the  delicacy  of  B.'s  con 
stitution.  It  had  a  tendency  to  consump- 
tion of  the  lungs,  which  his  sedentary  and 
studious  habits  unfortunately  aggravated. 
In  1809,  it  was  discovered  that  his  lungs 
were  seriously  affected,  and  he  then  con- 
sented to  travel  for  the  recovery  of  his 
health.  The  remedy,  however,  was  ap- 
plied too  late.  In  November  of  that  year, 
after  an  excursion  into  the  states  of  New 
Jersey  and  New  York,  he  betook  hhnaelf 
to  his  chamber,  as  be  thought,  for  a  few 
days;  but  his  confinement  lasted  until 
February,  and  ended  only  with  his  life. 
He  expired  on  the  fM  of  that  month,  at 
the  age  of  39.  Among  his  manuscripts, 
an  unnnisbed  system  of  geography  was 
found,  to  which  his  fiiends  have  ascribed 
rare  merit.    He  was  widely  and  critically 
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eonveitait  ivitk  geogni|>hy  and  histeiy, 
tnd,  therefore,  particularly  qualified  to 
Noduce  a  sapenw  system  of  this  kind* 
His  knowledge  of  the  French  langiiage  is 
evinced  in  his  accurate  translaaon  of 
Volney's  Travels  in  the  U.  States.— B. 
was  a  man  of  romantic  temper,  benevo- 
leot  heart,  preanant  invention,  extensive 
attaiDmentB  and  prodigious  industry.  His 
'colloquial  powers  were  considerable,  but 
mrely  indulged  in  mixed  society.  He 
^93  reserved,  but  not  unsocial.  He  could 
be  taxed  with  no  excess,  save  that  of  ap- 
pfication.  His  morel  character  has  no 
Slain.  He  was  one  of  the  gentlest  of 
buman  beings.  In  person,  he  was  of  the 
middle  size,  and  bore  the  marks  of  a 
nletudinarian  and  literary  devotee^ — ^The 
writings  of  B.  were  admired  and  current 
durinff  his  life.  Even  his  novels,  how- 
ever, ^11,  after  his  death,  into  comparative 
oblivion  at  home,  and  remained  so  until 
they  be^,  not  long  since,  to  be  read  and 
pnised  m  England.  An  edition  of  them 
in  6  vols.  8vo.  was  printed  in  Boston  in 
1838.  Their  leading  traits  are,  a  rich  and 
correct  diction,  vancty  of  incident,  vivid 
flcenes  of  joy  and  sorrow,  a  minute  devel- 
opement  and  strong  display  of  emotion, 
and  a  powerful  use  of  wonderful  phe- 
Qoinena  in  the  physical  Acuities  and 
habits  of  man.  Almost  all  is  new  and 
nrange  in  his  machinery  and  situations ; 
but  be  deals  too  much  in  the  horrible  and 
criminal.  Extravagant  and  consummate 
depravity  actuates  too  many  of  his  char* 
acters.  His  scenes  may  rivet  attention, 
and  his  plots  excite  the  keenest  curiosity ; 
yet  ther  pain  the  heart  beyond  the  privi- 
lege of  notion,  and  leave  m  the  imo^na- 
tioD  only  a  crowd  of  terrific  phantasms. 
None  of  his  novels  can  be  said  to  possess 
onity  in  the  details,  or  to  be  finished  in 
the  general  design  and  execution.  These 
meriij»  were  incompatibie  with  the  ex- 
treme rapidity  of  his  workmanship,  and 
the  numoer  of  distinct  performances  in 
which  lus  fancy  and  pe«i  were  engaged 
at  the  same  time. 

Brown,  George,  count,  an  Irishman, 
bora  in  1696,  studied  at  Limerick,  and 
entered  the  Russian  service,  in  1730,  as 
lieutenant,  where  he  distuiguished  him- 
self in  several  wars,  and  was  three  times 
made  prisoner  and  sold  as  a  slave  by  the 
Tuiks.  In  reward  for  the  discovery  of 
eome  secrets  of  the  divan,  he  was  made 
^or-general  in  the  Russian  army.  In 
the  battie  of  Zomdor^  he  was  taken  pris- 
oner by  the  Prusnans,  and  disabled,  by 
wounds,  for  foture  military  services. 
Notwithstanding  his  bold  remonstrances 


ajiainst  the  Danish  war,  Peter  IIT  mado 
him  governor  of  LivcHiie,  in  which  post 
he  renndned  dO  years,  and  was  not  less 
honored  by  CatiMrine  11.  He  died  in 
1792. 

Brown,  John,  M.  D.,  the  founder  of 
the  Bninonian  system  in  physic,  was  bom 
at  Buncle  in  Berwickshire,  m  1735.  His 
parents  apprenticed  him  to  a  weaver,  but. 
It  being  discovered  that  he  possessed  abil- 
ities superior  to  his  occupation,  he  was 
sent  to  a  grammar-school.  Having  im- 
bibed a  connderable  portion  of  religious 
enthusiasm,  he  looked  forward  to  the 
ministerial  office,  among  the  strict  sect  of 
seceders.  Upon  some  diseust,  however, 
he  changed  his  mind,  and,  in  1756,  en- 
tered himself  as  a  student  of  divinity  in 
the  university  at  Edinburgh.  His  theo- 
logical predilection  gradually  forsaking 
him,  afler  officiating  as  the  usher  of  the 
school  in  which  he  had  been  educated, 
he  returned  to  Edinburgh  in  1759,  and 
commenced  the  study  of  physic.  He 
was  admitted,  as  an  indigent  scholar,  to  a 
gratuitous  attendance  on  the  lectures,  and 
obtained  the  patronage  of  doctor  Cullen, 
who  employed  him  as  a  tutor  in  his  own 
family.  During  this  course  of  study,  he 
married,  and  set  up  a  boarding-house,  but 
failed,  and  became  bankrupt  About  this 
time,  by  a  long  course  of  meditation  on 
the  animal  system,  and  the  vigor  of  his 
own  mind,  directed  by  eome  reading,  but 
seconded  by  littie  or  no  lud  from  practical 
observation,  he  elaborated  a  new  theory 
of  medicine.  The  result  was  the  publica- 
tion of  his  EUmenta  Medicinas,  which  he 
fhrther  explained  in  a  course  of  private 
lectures.  B.  scrupled  at  no  means  to 
push  his  doctrines.  A  new  medical  lan- 
guage was  introduced;  ideas  totally  at 
variance  with  former  opinions  were  main- 
tained ;  and  the  most  virulent  abuse  of 
the  regular  professora  of  the  university 
was  perseveringly  uttered.  At  length, 
ruined  m  reputation  and  involved  in  his 
circumstabcee,  he  repaired,  in  1786,  to 
London.  Here  he  endeavored  to  excite 
attention  by  his  Observations  on  the  Old 
Systems  of  Physic,  but  without  success, 
and  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy,  probably 
produced  by  laudanum,  vrhich  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  taking  when  common  spirits 
failed  to  excite  him  sufficiently.  The  opin- 
ions of  B.,  although  not  admitted  to  the 
extent  and  in  the  form  in  which  he  pn>- 
posed  them,  made  a  considerable  change 
in  medical  langua^  and  doctrines,  not 
only  in  Great  Britam,  but  in  the  principal 
schools  of  Europe,  his  Ekmenta  and  Ob- 
servations having  been   translated   ami 
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publiBhed  at  more  than  one  place  on  the 
continent.  His  object  was  to  simplify 
medicine,  by  arranging  both  diseases  and 
remedial  powers  into  large  and  strongly- 
marked  classes.  He  divided  all  diseases 
into  sthenic  and  asthenic,  or  those  in 
which  excitement  is  too  great  or  too  little, 
and  all  curative  means  into  such  as  in- 
crease or  diminish  excitement  The  sys- 
tem has  been  useful  in  overtuminff  false 
and  trifliuff  analogies,  and  in  leamng  to 
a  full  trieu  of  vij;orous  remedies;  but 
in  practice  it  is  found  impossible  to  act 
on  ideas  so  general  and  abstract  The 
best  edition  of  the  English  translation  of 
the  EUmenta  is  that  revised  and  correct- 
ed by  doctor  Beddoes,  with  a  biographi- 
cal preface. 

Brown,  Robert,  the  founder  of  a  reli- 
gious sect,  first  called  BroumUts^  and  af- 
terwards Indeftndcnia^  was  bom  of  an 
ancient  family  m  Rutlandshire,  and  studied 
at  Cambridge,  where,  in  1580,  he  began 
openly  to  attack  the  government  and  lit- 
urgy of  the  church  of  England  as  anti- 
Christian.  He  first  ascended  the  pulpit 
at  Norwich  in  1581,  where  he  succeeded 
in  converting  a  number  of  Dutch,  who 
had  a  congregation  there,  to  his  opinions, 
for  which  he  was  brought  before  the  ec- 
clesiastical commissioners,  to  whom  he 
behaved  so  rudely,  that  he  was  sent  to 
prison,  but  soon  obtained  a  release.  He 
then  went  to  Middleburg,  in  Zealand, 
with  his  followers,  and  WTOte  a  book 
called  A  Treaiiu  of  Rtformation  uoUhout 
tarrying  far  any  Man,  In  1585,  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and,  as  he  still  labor- 
ed to  gain  converts,  he  was  excommuni- 
cated by  the  bishop  of  Peterborough. 
This  censure,  joined,  perhaps,  with  me 
evaporation  of  his  zeal,  induced  him  to 
submit;  and,  in  1590,  he  was  presented  to 
a  Uvin^  in  Northcunptonshire,  of  which 
he  received  the  emoluments  without  dis- 
charging the  duties.  In  other  respects, 
too,  his  morals  were  licentious,  so  rhoi  he 
retained  little  of  the  austerity  of  the 
fi>under  ofasect  Afler  leading  a  turbu- 
lent life,  this  extraordinary  character  died 
in  1630,  in  Northampton  jail,  where  he 
had  been  sent  for  assaulting  a  constable  and 
insulting  a  ma^strate.  The  sect  of 
Brownists  was  rar  from  expiring  with 
their  founder,  but  spread  so  as  to  l^ome 
a  great  object  of  alarm ;  and  a  bill  was 
brought  into  parliament  which  inflicted 
on  them  very  severe  pains  and  penalties. 
In  process  of  time,  however,  the  name  of 
Brownists  was  merged  in  that  of  Congre- 
sationalists  or  Independents  (q.  v.),  under 
Uie  latter  of  which  titles  they  formed  a 


powerfbl  party  in  the  commonweakh,  and 
were  very  obnoxious  to  the  Presbyterians, 
whose  successors,  it  is  remarkable,  have, 
for  the  most  part,  gradually  adopted 
Brownist  principles  in  relation  to  church 
government 

B&owN,  doctor  Thomas ;  an  ingenious 
writer  on  inetaphvsics  and  morals.  He 
was  bom  in  Scotland,  in  1778,  and  was 
educated  at  the  liigh-school,  and  subse- 
quently at  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  obtained  the  professorsl^ip  of 
moral  philosophy.  He  distinguished  nim- 
selfj  at  a  vei-y  early  age,  by  an  acute  re- 
view of  the  medical  and  physiological 
theories  of  doctor  Darwin,  in  a  work  en- 
r'tled  Observations  on  Darwin's  Zoono- 
mia,  8vo.  This  work  introduced  him  to 
the  academy  of  physics,  of  which  Mac- 
kenzie, Jefleiy  and  Brougham  were  mem- 
bers. It  was  this  society  which  i;ave  rise 
to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  to  which  the 
first  contributors  sent  their  napers  gratu- 
itously. B.  wrote  the  review  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  Kant,  in  the  second  number, . 
but,  being  displeased  with  some  liberties 
taken  widi  one  of  his  papers  intended  for 
the  fourth  number,  his  connexion  with  it 
was  terminated.  He  also  published  some 
poems,  which  displayed  considerable  tal- 
ent His  principal  poetical  work  is  the 
Paradise  of  Coquettes,  London,  1814. 
But  he  chiefly  deserves  notice  on  account 
of  his  metaphysical  speculations;  and  hitf 
last  work,  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Hu- 
man Mind,  affords  ample  proof  of  his 
merit  as  a  profound  and  original  thinker. 
He  died  at  Brompton,  near  London,  April 
2,1820. 

Brown,  William,  the  celebrated  admi- 
ral of  Buenos  Ayresywas  bom  in  Ireland, 
from  whence  he  emigrated  to  Baltimore, 
in  the  U.  States,  in  1793,  being  then  about 
14  yeara  of  age.  He  was  employed  in 
the  American  mercantile  marine  until 
1796,  when  he  was  impressed  by  a  Britisii 
man-of-war.  He  continued  partly  in  the 
English  navy  and  partly  in  the  merchant 
service  until  1814,  when,  being  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  in  the  command  of  an  Euglisli 
merchant-ship,  during  the  >var  of  inde- 
pendence, he  was  induced  to  enter  into 
the  naval  service  of  the  country.  Being 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  repub- 
lican flotilla  of  two  brigs,  three  cor\'ette8 
and  a  schooner,  he  put  to  sea  in  April, 
1814,  and  engaged  some  ships  of  tlie 
Spaniards,  ofif  the  island  of  Martin  Garcia. 
In  the  eusuinff  May,  a  more  decisive  en- 
gagement took  place  off  Monte  Video,  in 
which  four  of  the  enemy's  vessels  were 
either  taken  or  destroyed,  and  the  rest 
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dispenecL  This  irktoiy  enabled  B.  to 
blockade  Monte  Video,  and  thus  contrib- 
ute essentially  to  bring  about  the  sujrren- 
der  of  that  city,  which  speedily  took 
placets,  was  now  raised  to  the  rank  of 
admiral ;  and^  there  bein^  no  ftuther  oc- 
casion tor  his  services  in  the  river  La 
Plata,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
fleet,  he  planned  an  expedition  against 
the  Spaniards  in  the  Pacific  ocean.  For 
some  time  he  cruised  with  great  success, 
making  many  rich  prizes  from  the  Span- 
iards, who  had  no  force  in  those  seas  ad- 
equate to  oppose  him.  He  was  daring 
enough  to  attack  Callao,  but  without  suc- 
cess ;  and  afterwards  made  a  similar  at- 
tempt to  gain  possession  of  Guayaquil 
But,  on  the  latter  occasion,  his  flag-ship, 
the  Trinidad,  grounded  on  the  sands  un- 
der the  guns  of  a  battenr,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion.  He 
remained  in  confinement  but  a  few  days, 
being  exchanged  for  the  governor  of 
Guayaquil,  don  Manuel  Mendiburu,  who 
had  been  made  prisoner  by  one  of  his 
cruiseiB.  In  May,  1816,  he  anchored  in 
the  harbor  of  Buenaventura  with  the  cor- 
vettes Hercules  and  Hawk,  and  entered 
ii\to  communication  with  the  government 
of  Popevan,  fi>r  the  purpose  of  selling 
some  of  the  property  taken  from  his 
prizes,  and  obtainmg  supplies.  At  this 
time,  the  patriot  cause  in  New  Grenada 
was  in  its  most  desperate  condition,  Mo- 
rillo  having  overrun  the  whole  country, 
and  obtained  possession  of  Santa  F^ 
Some  of  the  most  eminent  republican 
leaders,  who  were  flying  for  their  lives, 
took  the  road  for  Buenaventura,  hoping 
to  escape  on  board  B.'8  vessels.  But,  the 
Spaniards  having  gained  possession  of 
Cnoco,  B.  found  it  necessary  to  put  to  sea 
precipitately  in  the  Hercules,  scuttling  the 
Mawk,  and  abandoning  a  number  or  his 
seamen,  who  were  on  shore,  with  a  large 
quantity  of  valuable  merchandise. — After 
having  greatly  annoyed  the  Spanish  conv 
merce  in  the  Pacific,  and  sent  a  number 
of  his  prizes  to  Buenos  Ayres,  he  return- 
ed in  the  Hercules,  with  a  rich  booty  on 
board,  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  intrepidity 
and  enterprise.  Finding  tiie  La  Plata 
blockaded  by  the  Portuguese,  and  his 
vessel  needing  repairs,  he  determined  to 
proceed  either  to  the  West  Indies  or  the 
U.  States,  On  the  wa^,  he  was  captured 
hiy  the  British  ship  of  war  Brazen,  cap- 
tain Sinclair,  carried  into  Antigua,  and 
condemned  by  the  admiralty  court,  upon 
allegations  so  frivolous  and  unreasonable 
as  to  afford  good  cause  to  charge  the 
captois  or  the  court  vrith  corrupt  and 


aibitranr  conduct. — Owing  to  this  imjust 
proceeding,  B.  lived  at  Buenos  Ayres  in 
retirement,  and  almost  in  poverty,  until 
the  war  with  Brazil  commenced.  This 
event  brought  him  once  more  into  notice, 
and  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  acquiring 
no  small  share  of^ naval  reputation. — As 
admiral  of  the  naval  forces  of  the  repub- 
lic during  this  war,  B.  has  displayed  un- 
common bravery,  activity  and  skill,  hav- 
ing been  generally  successful  in  his 
military  enteq)rises.  But,  owing  to  the 
straitened  means  of  the  republican  gov- 
ernment, his  courage  has  generally  been 
wasted  upon  sraall  enterprises,  which 
have  signalized  his  talents  and  prowess  on 
many  brilliant  occasions,  but  produced  no 
decisive  effect  upon  the  war. 

Browne,  Maximilian  Ulysses,  count, 
field-marshal  in  the  Austrian  service, 
bom  at  Bale,  in  1705.  His  father,  Ulys- 
ses de  Browne,  left  Ireland  in  1690,  as  a 
follower  of  king  James  II,  became  colo* 
nel  in  the  Austrian  service,  and  died  in 
1721.  The  son  served  fipom  his  early 
youth  in  the  imperial  army ;  distinguish- 
ed himself  in  the  Italian  war,  in  particu- 
lar, in  the  battles  of  Parma  and  Guastolla ; 
and,  in  1739,  was  made  lieutenant-iield- 
marshal.  In  the  Silesian  wars,  B.  serv- 
ed \vith  zeal  and  ability ;  the  15tli  June, 
1746,  he  gained  the  batde  of  Piacenza 
against  the  French,  took  the  pass  of 
mchetta,  and  made  himself  master  of 
Savona,  In  1752,  he  was  made  governor 
of  the  city  of  Prague,  and  commander  in 
chief  of  the  forces  in  Bohemia ;  and,  in 
1756,  when  king  Frederic  H  attempted 
to  penetrate  through  Saxony  to  Bohemia, 
he  was  appointed  field-marshal.  Octo- 
ber 1, 1756,  he  lost  the  battle  of  Lowositz, 
but,  seven  days  after,  advanced  towards 
Saxony,  to  rescue  the  Saxon  troops,  who 
were  surrounded  between  Pima  and 
Konigstcin.  Although  he  did  not  effect 
this  purpose,  he  forced  the  Prussians  to 
evacuate  Bohemia,  and  was,  in  conse- 
quence, rewarded  with  the  order  of  the 
golden  fleece.  Frederic  invaded  Bohe- 
mia a  second  time  with  his  whole  force, 
and,  May  6, 1757,  the  battle  of  Prague 
was  fought.  B.  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
field,  and  was  carried  to  Prague,  mortally 
wounded,  and  died  in  June,  1757.  Freil- 
eric  n  called  him  his  master. 

Browne,  Simon;  a  learned  and  inge- 
nious dissenting  divine,  remarkable  for 
an  extraordinary  species  of  mental  de- 
rangement, bora  about  1680.  He  preach- 
ed for  some  time  at  Portsmouth;  after- 
wards at  the  Old  Jewry,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal congregations  of  Dissenters  in  Lon 
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doD.  Here  he  published  a  yolume  of 
hymns,  and  one  of  sennons.  In  1723, 
the  loss  of  his  wife  and  only  son  tlirew 
him  into  a  settled  melancholy,  attended 
with  the  persuasion,  that  God  had  anni- 
hilated in  him  the  thinkins  substance, 
and  utterly  divested  him  of  conscious- 
ness ;  and,  although  he  retained  the  hu- 
man shape,  and  tne  &culty  of  epeakJng 
in  a  manner  that  appeared  to  others  ra- 
tional, he  had  all  the  while  no  more  no- 
tion of  what  he  said  than  a  parrot.  He, 
therefore,  thought  himself  no  longer  a 
moral  agent,  or  a  subject  of  reward  or 
jiunisbment,  and,  desisting  irom  his  ftmc- 
tions,  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  join 
in  any  act  of  worship,  public  or  private. 
This  persuasion,  whicn  remained  wjth 
him  to  the  end  of  his  life,  at  first  tempted 
him  to  commit  suicide ;  but  he  at  length 
became  calm,  and  appeared  uneasy  only 
when  his  friends  appeared  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  his  assertions.  Notwithstanding 
this  alienation  of  mind,  his  faculties,  in 
other  respects,  were  in  fhU  vigor,  which 
he  proved  by  various  publications,  in- 
cluding the  compilation  of  a  dictionary. 
This,  he  observed,  «*  was  nothing  tliat  re- 
quired a  reasonable  soul."  Towards  the 
close  of  his  life,  he  published  several 
clearly-written  theological  pieces,  and, 
among  the  rest,  a  defence  of  revelation. 
So  strong,  however,  was  his  delusion, 
that,  in  a  dedication  to  queen  Caroline, 
which  his  friends  would  not  permit  him 
to  publish,  but  which  appeared  in  the 
88th  number  of  the  Adventurer,  he  de- 
scribes his  deprivation  of  a  soul  with 
great  force  of  expression,  and  even  pa- 
thos.   He  died  in  1732,  aged  55. 

Browne,  sir  Thomas,  a  physician  and 
writer,  was  bom  in  Lonaon,  in  1605. 
He  was  educated  at  Winchester  school, 
whence  he  was  removed  to  Oxford,  and 
afterwards  received  the  degree  of  M,  D. 
at  Leyden.  On  his  return  to  England, 
he  settled  at  Norwich,  where  he  acquired 
extensive  practice  and  reputation.  In 
1642,  he  published  his  famous  work,  en- 
titled Rdigio  Medici,  which  was  trans- 
lated into  various  languages.  In  1646, 
his  literary  character  was  still  further  ex- 
alted by  his  Pseudodoxia  EpidemicOj  or 
Treatise  on  Vulgar  Errors,  a  work  of  ex- 
traordinary learning.  In  1658,  his  Hy- 
driotaphia,  or  Treatise  on  Urn-Burial,  ap- 
peared, with  his  Garden  of  Cyrus.  In 
1665,  he  was  constituted  an  honorai^ 
member  of  the  college  of  physicians,  and, 
*n  1671,  Charles  II  conferred  on  him  the 
honor  of  knighthood.  He  died  in  1682. 
Fimcy  and  fueling  predominated  in  him 


over  judgment ;  he  believed  in  the  exist- 
ence of  guardian  angels,  in  the  reality  of 
witchcraft,  and  the  appearance  of  spectres. 
The  Treatise  on  Vulgar  Errors  t^bly  dis- 
cusses the  causes  of  error.  A  folio  edi- 
tion of  his  works  was  published  in  1686. 
Doctor  Johnson,  who  has  written  bis  life, 
speaks  highly  of  his  exuberance  of  knowl- 
edge and  plenitude  of  ideas. 

Brownt,  in  the  Hebrides,  and  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland ;  a  spirit  who 
cleaned  the  house,  churned,  threshed, 
and  did  other  good-natured  offices.  He 
seems  to  be  £e  same  as  the  English 
puck,  hobgoblin,  or  Robin  Groodfellow, 
whom  Reginald  Scott(Discovery  ofWitch- 
crafl)  describes  as  one,  who,  for  his  pains 
in  grinding  malt  and  mustard,  and  sweep- 
ing the  house,  had  a  bowl  of  milk  set  for 
him.  When  Johnson  visited  the  Hebri- 
des, nothing  had  been  heard  of  the  browny 
for  many  years, 

Bruce,  James,  a  celebrated  modem 
traveller,  was  bom  at  Kinnaird-house,  in 
Scotland,  in  1730.  He  received  his  early 
education  at  Harrow,  whence  he  was  re- 
moved to  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  studied  with  a  view  to  pursue 
the  profession  of  the  law.  His  object, 
however,  chan^ng,  he  entered  into  part- 
nership with  a  wine-merchant,  whose 
daughter  he  married ;  but,  upon  his  wife's 
deam  within  a  year,  he  made  a  tour 
abroad,  during  which  absence  he  suc- 
ceeded, by  the  death  of  his  father,  to  the 
estate  of  Kinnaird.  On  his  return  to 
England,  he  sought  public  employment, 
and  at  length  was  indebted  to  lord  Hali- 
&x  for  the  appointment  of  consul  at  At* 
giers.  He  repaired  to  his  post  in  17^ 
and  employed  himself  there  for  a  year  in 
the  study  of  the  Oriental  languages.  He 
commenced  travelling  by  visits  to  Tunis 
Tripoli,  Rhodes,  Cypras,  Syria,  and  several 
parts  of  Asia  Minor,  where,  accompanied 
by  an  able  Italian  draughtsman,  (of  whose 
labors  he  is  now  known  to  have  assum- 
ed the  merit,)  ho  made  drawings  of  the 
ruins  of  Palmyra,  Baalbec,  and  other  re- 
mains of  antiqui^.  These  were  deposit- 
ed in  the  king's  library  at  Kew,  and,  in 
the  language  of  boast  and  hyperbole, 
which  formed  the  great  weakness  of  this 
able  and  adventurous  character,  consti- 
tuted ^the  most  magnificent  present  in 
that  line  ever  mode  by  a  subject  to  his 
sovereign."  Of  his  first  travels  he  never 
published  an  account  In  June,  1768, 
ne  set  out  on  his  famous  louraey  to  dis- 
cover the  source  of  the  Nile.  Proceed- 
ing first  to  Cairo,  he  navigated  the  Nile 
to  Syene,  thence  crossed  the  desert  to 
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the  Red  see,  and,  arriving  at  Jidda,  pass- 
ed some  months  in  Arabia  Felix,  and, 
after  various  detentions,  reached  Gk>ndar, 
the  capita]  of  Abyssinia,  in  February,  1 770. 
In  that  country,  he  ingratiated  himself 
with  the  sovereign,  and  other  influential 
persons,  of  both  sexes,  in  the  several  ca- 
pacities of  physician,  courtier  and  soldier. 
On  November  14,  1770,  he  obtained  the 
great  object  of  his  wishes — a  sight  of  the 
sources  of  the  Nile.    Claiming  to  be  the 
first  European  who    had  accomplished 
this  interesting  discovery,  his  exultation 
was  proportionate,  and  he  records  it  with 
singular  strength    of  expression.     The 
right  of  the  fountains  which  he  visited  to 
the  title  of  the  principal  sources  of  the 
Nile  is  rationally  controverted ;  but,  wheth- 
er they  be  so  or  not,  they  had  been  previ- 
ously visited  by  the  missionary  Jesuits  of 
Portugal,  a  jfiict  of  which  he  could  scarce- 
ly have  been  ignorant.    On  his  return  to 
Gondar,  he  found  the  country  engaged 
in  a  civil  war,  and  was  detained  two 
years  before  he  could  obtain  permission 
to  leave  the  countrv.    Thirteen  months 
more  were  occupied  in  travelling  back  to 
Cairo,  in  which  journey  he  endured  ex- 
cessive privations.    He  returned  to  his 
native  country  in  1773,  and  retired  to  his 
paternal  seaL     He  married  again,  and 
maintained  the  character  of  an  elegant 
and  hospitable  host,  and  an  amiable  man 
in  private  life,  but  capricious  in  his  friend- 
ships, and  haughty  and  arrogant  to  stran- 
gers.   His  long-expected  Travels  did  not 
appear  until  1796^  in  four  large  quarto 
volumes,  decorated  with  plates.     These 
volumes  are  replete  with  curious  infor- 
mation concemmg  a  part  of  the  world 
but  little  known  to  Europeans,  and  con- 
tain  much  interesting   personal  adven- 
ture, and  fine  description.     It  is  to  be 
lamented  that  the  authority  of  the  work, 
in  regard  to  facts  of  natural  history  and 
human  manners,  is  not  altogether  satis- 
&ctoiy ;  and,  the  pride  of  the  author  not 
allowing  him  to  remove  objections,  it  is, 
perhaps,  entitled  to  more  credit  than  it 
nas  received.    Whatever  its  portion  of 
accuracy  and  merit,  tlie  nature  of  its  re- 
ception may  serve  to  guard  all  future 
travellers  against  the  indulgence  of  too 
much  egotism  and  personal  vanity  in  their 
narrations ;  for,  with  little  direct  evidence 
against  either  his  facts  or  his  veracity, 
tliose  fiiults  have  greatly  obscured  the 
fame  of  B.,  who,  after  escaping  the  most 
momentous  dancer  in  a  long  peregrina- 
tion through  baroarouB  countries,  lost  his 
life  in  consequence  of  an  accidental  fall 
down  staita.  as  be  was  attending  the  de- 
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parture  of  some  guests  whom  he  had 
been  entertaining.  His  death  took  place 
in  April,  1794. 

Bruce,  Michael,  a  British  poet  of 
the  last  century,  distinguished  for  the 
plaintive  elegance  of  his  compositions. 
He  was  born  at  Kinnasswood,  in  Scotland, 
in  1746 ;  and,  his  friends  being  persons 
in  low  circumstances,  he  had  to  struggle 
with  poverty,  which,  together  with  con- 
stitutional disease,  gave  a  melancholy  turn 
to  his  mind,  and  influenced  the  character 
of  his  writings.  For  a  short  time,  he  was 
engaged  in  the  occupation  of  a  village- 
schoolmaster,  the  fatigues  of  which  prob- 
ably shortened  his  life.  He  became  con- 
sumptive, and  died  in  1767.  His  poems, 
which  are  few  in  number,  were  published 
by  the  reverend  John  Logan,  togetlier  with 
some  of  his  own,  at  Edinburgh,  in  1770. 
One,  composed  on  the  anticipation  of  his 
own  death,  is  peculiarly  affecting. 

Bruce,  Robert ;  the  competitor  of  John 
Baliol  for  the  throne  of  Scotland.  On 
the  death  of  Alexander  III,  without  any 
lineal  descendant,  the  right  to  the  crown 
devolved  on  tlie  descendants  of  David 
earl  of  Himtington,  who  were  John  Baliol, 
descended  from  his  oldest  daughter,  and 
Bruce,  descended,  thoueh  one  generation 
nearer,  from  his  second  daughter.  Baliol, 
therefore,  claimed  as  issue  of  the  elder 
branch ;  Bruce  as  one  de^ee  nearer  the 
common  stock.  If  the  principle  of  rep- 
resentation were  regarded,  the  former  had 
the  better  claim ;  if  propinquity  were  con- 
sidered, the  latter  was  entitled  to  the  pref- 
erence. The  dispute  was  referred  to  the 
decision  of  Edward  I  of  England,  who 
decided  in  fevor  of  Baliol ;  and  the  new 
king  took  the  oath  of  fealty  as  vassal  of 
England.  The  oppressions  of  the  English 
induced  Baliol  and  his  countrymen  to 
have  recourse  to  anns,  and  Bruce  served 
in  the  anny  of  Edward.  Scotland  was 
subjected,  her  king  imprisoned,  her  de- 
fenders reduced,  slain,  or  made  captive, 
when  an  obscure  individual  arose  to  re- 
venge her  wrongs.  William  Wallace 
(q.  v.),  having  succeeded  in  delivering  his 
country,  was  accused  by  Bruce  of  aspir- 
ing to  the  throne,  and,  in  the  dreadful 
battle  of  Falkirk,  B.  was  in  the  Endish 
ranks.  In  the  pursuit,  Wallace  hadfthe 
celebrated  interview  with  him  on  the 
banks  of  the  Carron.  Hume  (ch.  13) 
relates  that  tlie  interview  was  between 
Wallace  and  the  younger  Bruce ;  but  the 
Scottish  historians  iMimmond,  Lesly, 
Buchanan,  &C.,  give  the  account  as  here 
stated.  Wallace  displayed  such  eleva- 
tion of  sentiment|  such  disinterestedness 
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of  patriotism,  that  Bruce  melted  into  tears, 
and  swore  to  embrace  the  cause  of  his 
oppressed  country. 

Bruce,  Robert ;  son  of  the  preceding. 
Seven  years  of  alternate  resistance  and 
submission,  of  wars  and  truces,  had  pass- 
ed, from  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  when  Ed- 
ward I  returned  to  London,  in  1305,  vic- 
torious for  tlie  third  time  over  Scotland, 
and  delivered  by  treachery  from  the 
dreaded  WaUace.  In  his  train,  among 
other  Scotch  nobles,  were  Rol>en  Bruce 
and  John  Cumyn,  who,  formerly  rivals, 
now  conspired  to  deliver  themselves  from 
d>e  perfidious  Edward.  They  asreed 
that  B.  should  be  declared  king,  and  that 
Scotland  should  be  summoned  to  aims. 
Cumyn  betrayed  his  accomplice,  who, 
without  being  informed  of  the  discovery 
of  the  plot,  was  ordered  not  to  leave  the 
court.  He  received  the  first  intimation 
of  his  danger  by  the  present  of  a  pair  of 
spars  and  a  purse  of  gold  from  one  of 
Lis  friends ;  and,  understanding  the  hint, 
he  had  his  horses  shod  with  their  shoes 
inverted,  that  the  traces  on  tlie  snow  might 
baffle  his  pursuers,  and  escaped  to  Scot- 
land. He  immediately  assembled  his 
friends  at  Dumfries,  and  all  the  nobles, 
except  Cumyn,  encouraged  his  resolution, 
and  promised  their  aid.  Cumyn  endeav- 
ored to  dissuade  them  from  so  desperate 
an  undertaking ;  and,  after  the  assembly 
was  dismissed,  he  was  attacked  by  B.  in 
the  cloisters  of  the  Gray  Friars,  and  run 
through  tlie  body.  R  was  soon  aAer 
crowned  at  Scone.  Being  twice  defeat- 
ed, he  dismissed  his  troops,  and  retired  to 
the  Hebrides,  accompanied  only  by  two 
friends.  His  wife  was  carried  captive  to 
London,  liis  three  brothers  were  hanged, 
and  he  himself  was  supposed  to  be  dead, 
when  he  reappeared  in  Scotland,  collect- 
ed an  army,  put  to  the  sword  the  English 
garrisons,  and  rallied  all  Scotland  under 
his  banners.  Edward  set  out  to  subdue 
the  thrice-'conquered  Scots,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  entering  the  kingdom,  vow- 
ing revenge,  and  secure  of  success,  when 
he  sickened  and  died,  enjoining  it  with 
his  last  breath  on  his  successor  never  to 
desist  till  he  had  subjected  all  Scotiand. 
B.,  though  obliged  to  be  carried  in  a  htter, 
defeated  the  English  at  Bannockburn, 
near  StirUng,  and  secured  the  indepen- 
dence of  his  crown,  June  24, 1314.  The 
distracted  state  of  the  country  required 
vigorous  measures.  The  Scottish  nobles 
had  encroached  on  the  possessions  of  the 
king  and  the  commons.  The  king  called 
upon  them  to  show  the  tides  by  which 
they  held  their  lands.    **  By  these,**  they 


exclaimed,  drawine  their  swords,  ''we 
have  acquired  our  lands,  and  with  these 
we  will  preserve  them!**  King  Robert 
was  once  more  obhged  to  defend  his  ter- 
ritories from  the  English,  who,  encour-r 
aged  by  these  disputes,  had  again  passed 
the  Scottish  borders.  On  the  plains  of 
Byland,  1323,  he  gained  another  memo- 
rable victory  over  those  formidable  ene- 
mies. On  the  accession  of  Edward  III, 
1329,  he  obtained  from  that  king  the  rec- 
ognition of  tiie  independence  of  Scot- 
limd,  and  the  renunciation  of  all  claims 
of  sovereignty  on  the  part  of  the  Engli^. 
He  died  in  the  coui^  of  the  same  year. 

Bruges  ;  a  city  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
capita]  of  West  Flanders,  situated  about  6 
miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  the  centre  of 
an  extensive  canal  commerce.  The  prin- 
cipal canals  are  those  which  lead  to  Siuj^s 
and  Ostend,  on  the  latter  of  which  ves- 
sels of  300  tons  can  come  up  to  B.  In 
the  14th  century,  it  was  one  of  tlie  chief 
commercial  places  in  Europe,  and  an  im- 
portant member  of  the  Hanse4itic  confed- 
eracy. Towards  the  end  of  the  1 5ih  cen- 
tuiy,  it  began  to  decline.  It  now  carries 
on  a  considerable  trade  with  the  north  of 
Europe.  The  population  is  about  34^0. 
The  exchange  is  supposed  to  have  been 
one  of  die  earliest  establishments  of  the 
kind  in  Europe,  and  is  still  a  fine  buikl- 
ing.  B.  has  also  a  chamber  of  comme rce, 
a  large  insurance  company,  a  navigation 
school,  and  a  dock-yard;  likewise  an 
academy  of  painting,  sculpture  and  ar- 
chitecture ;  a  national  literary  society, 
&c.,  and  inanv  valuable  specimens  cf 
architecture  and  sculpture.  In  the  church 
of  Notre  Dame,  with  its  elevated  spure, 
are  the  splendid  tombs  of  Charles  the 
Bold,  and  of  Maiy  of  Burgundy,  his 
daughter,  constructed  in  1550.  Philip 
the  Good  here  founded  the  order  of  the 

f  olden  fleece,  in  1430 ;  and  the  celebnaed 
ohn  van  Eyk,  or  John  of  Bruges,  the 
supposed  inventor  of  painting  in  oil,  was 
born  here.  (See  CoUeetion  de  Gravures 
au  Trait  npriaentant  les  mindpauT  JMbn. 
(P  ^rckUect,  et  de  Sadpt  de  Bruges,  dcpma 
le  Ume  justju'  mt  I7me  SUclCj  l6SU,) 
The  chief  articles  raanu&ctured  at  B.  ore 
lace  and  linen.  It  also  exports  much  grain, 
and,  when  die  English  ports  are  open, 
immense  quantities  are  shipped*  Lac 
51°13'N.;lon.3°14'E. 

Bruges,  viscount  of;  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal persons  of  the  French  court  He 
was  a  lieutenant  in  the  marine  when  the 
French  revolution  broke  out,  and  served 
among  the  English  troops  on  the  expedi- 
tion to  St.  Domingo,  where  his  imhy 
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had  gt^itt  pooeailons.  He  afterwaifds 
married  the  eounteas  Golofkin,  in  Ger- 
many. After  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons^  the  viscount,  who  drew  his  origin 
ftom  one  of  the  oldest  families,  was  ap- 
pointed inspector  of  the  eighth  military 
division  of  Provence.  He  could  not  pre- 
vent the  landing  of  Napoleon,  on  his  re- 
turn from  Elba,  in  1615.  He  served  in 
the  army  of  the  duke  of  Angou)4me, 
in  the  south  of  France,  and  attempted  to 
take  Marseilles  in  June,  1815,  when  mar- 
shal Brune  compelled  the  duke  to  capit- 
ulate. In  1816,  he  was  sent  by  the  French 
government  on  an  important  mission  to 
Berlin.  His  elder  brother,  count  Bruges, 
became,  in  1815,  inspector-general  of  the 
national  guards. 

Bruostans,  Sebald  Justinus ;  a  learned 
Dutchman,  phyncian-in-chief  of  the  army, 
of  the  marine,  and  of  the  colonies;  mem- 
ber of  the  institute  of  tlie  Netherlands,  and 
of  many  learned  societies.  He  was  bom 
at  Franeker,  in  1763,  and  graduated,  in 
1781,  at  Gronin^n.  His  dissertations, 
LUhologia  Gromngiana;  On  hurtfUl  and 
poisonous  Plants  in  Pastures;  On  the 
Svmptoms  of  Decay  in  Trees,  and  De 
Pvogemoy  in  1785,  procured  him  distinc- 
tion. He  becidne  professor  of  philoso- 
phy and  physics  in  Franeker,  where  he 
formed  a  cabinet  of  comparative  anatomy, 
one  of  the  first  m  Europe.  In  1795,  he 
went  to  Leyden  as  professor  of  chemistry. 
His  labors  for  the  organization  of  the 
medical  department  of  the  army  com- 
menced in  1794.  He  was  an  active  con- 
tributor to  the  Phaarmacopma  Batava, 
Kinff  Louis  made  him  his  physician,  and 
confirmed  all  his  institutions.  After  the 
union  of  Holland  with  France,  Napoleon 
made  him  inspector-general  of  the  nospi- 
tab,  and  rector  of  the  university  of  Ley- 
den, for  which  he  procured  large  sums  of 
money  fit>m  the  state,  and,  in  later  times, 
the  return  of  its  collection  of  natural  his- 
tory firom  Paris.  During  the  many  years 
he  was  director  of  the  miUtaxr  hospital, 
the  number  of  deaths  by  wounds  and  dis- 
eases was  never  increased  by  hospital 
fevers.  After  the  battle  of  Waterioo,  he 
promptly  procured  medical  aid  for  more 
than  20,000  wounded  men.  His  treatise 
On  the  Nature  of  the  Miasma  of  Hospi- 
tj&l  Fever  gained  the  prize  of  the  acade- 
my in  Hiuorlem.  His  original  views  on 
the  organization  of  fishes  are  to  be  found 
m  the  transactions  of  the  national  in- 
stitute of  the  Netheriands.  He  died  in 
1819. 

BaiSnii,  Frederic  Aloysius,  count  ofj 
bom  at  Dresden,  1739,  son  of  Henry 


count  of  BrCthT,  described  in  the  next  artt-' 
de,  was  very  nnlike  his  father.  Educatedf 
by  his  motlier,  an  estinfiable  and  enlighten- 
ed lady,  with  prudence  and  strictness,  and 
happily  endowed  by  nature,  he  became 
the  idtcd  of  an  accomplished  man  of  the 
World.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  beauty 
and  strength,  wrote  and  spoke  almost  au 
the  European  languages,  was  skilled  in 
music,  painted  with  taste,  and  was  well 
acquainted  with  mathematics  and  gim- 
nery.  Ho  worked  a  wliole  year  incognito 
in  a  cannon  foundery.  His  activity  aiid 
temperance  were  both  extraordinary.  He 
excelled  in  writing,  and  stiD  more  in  con* 
versation. 
Br^hl,  Henry,  count  ofj  minister  of  Au- 

gustus  III,  king  of  Poland  and  elector  of 
axony,  was  bom  in  1700,  in  Thuringia. 
His  family  not  being  very  rich,  he  entered, 
as  a  page,  the  service  of  the  duchess  Eliz- 
abeth, whose  favor,  as  well  as  that  of  Au- 
gustus II,  he  gahied  by  his  lively  and  grace- 
ful manners.  On  the  death  of  the  kins^ 
at  Warsaw,  in  1733,  the  crown  of  Poland, 
with  the  other  regalia,  being,  through  the 
good  fortune  of  B.,  intrusted  to  him,  he  car- 
ried them  immediately  to  the  new  elector, 
Augustus  III,  and  showed  the  greatest  ac- 
tivity in  promoting  his  election.  From 
this  time,  fortune  never  deserted  him.  He 
had  cunning  and  skill  sufiicient  to  govern 
his  master  and  get  rid  of  his  rivals.  While 
he  felt  himself  not  sufficiently  powerful 
to  remove  his  rival,  coimt  Sulkowski,  he 
acted  as  his  fi-iend ;  but,  after  his  marriage 
with  the  countess  KoHowrath,  the  favor 
itc  of  the  queen,  he  effected  the  dismissal 
of  Sulkowski  through  her  influence.  He 
now  succeeded  in  keeping  every  body  at 
,a  distance  from  the  king.  No  servant 
entered  his  service  without  the  consent 
of  B. ;  and,  even  when  he  went  to  the 
chajiel,  all  approach  to  him  was  prevent- 
ed. The  monarch's  wish  that  his  minis- 
ter should  make  a  great  parade  was  grat- 
ified in  the  widest  extent.  B.  kept  200 
domestics;  his  guards  were  better  paid 
than  those  of  the  king  himself,  and  his 
table  more  sumptuqus.  Frederic  II  says 
of  him,  "  B.  had  more  garments^  watches, 
laces,  boots,  shoes  and  slippers  than  any 
man  of  the  age.  Ceesar  would  have 
counted  him  among  those  curled  and 

S?rfumed  heads  which  he  did  not  fear.** 
ut  Augustus  in  was  no  Caesar.  When 
this  idle  prince  loitered  about,  smoking, 
and  askec!^  iiiithoUt  looking  ax  his  fiiver- 
ite,  "Brfihl,  have  I  oaiy  money?"  "Ye^ 
sire,"  was  the  continual  answer ;  and,  to 
satisfy  the  king's  demands,  he  exhaUstisd 
the  state,  plunged  the  country  into  debtk, 
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and  greatly  reduced  the  army.  At  the 
beginmng  of  the  seven  years'  war,  it  com* 
prised  but  17,000  men,  and  these  were 
compelled  to  surrender,  at  Pima,  fix)m 
want  of  the  necessary  supphes.  B.  fled 
with  the  king,  the  pictures  and  the  china, 
to  Poland;  but  the  archives  of  the  state 
were  left  to  the  victor.  He  was  no  less 
avaricious  of  titles  and  money  than  of 
power.  He  died  a  few  weeks  after  his 
king,  in  1763.  An  examination,  after  his 
death,  showed  that  he  owed  his  immense 
fortune  to  the  prodigality  of  the  king, 
rather  than  to  unlawml  means  of  accu- 
mulation. His  own  profusion  was  often 
beneficial  to  the  arts  and  sciences.  He 
had  four  sous.  An  account  of  the  eldest 
is  contained  in  the  preceding  article. 

Bruhl,  John  Maurice,  nephew  of  the 
minister,  died  in  1809,  while  Saxon  am- 
bassador in  London,  is  known  by  his  in- 
genious improvements  of  several  instru- 
ments, by  his  essays  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  and  by  his  Recherches  8w 
divers  Ohjda  dt  r^konomie  poliiique  (Dres- 
den, 1781> 

Brulotta.    (See  Fire-Ship.) 

Brumairc,  the  18th  (Nov.  9),  1799. 
On  tlds  day,  general  Bonaparte  overthrew 
the  directory.  The  next  day,  he  dispersed, 
at  the  point  of  the  bavonet,  the  council  of 
the  five  hundred,  and  was  elected  consul. 
(See  JVapoleon  and  Frcmce.) 

Brun.    (See  Lebrun.) 

Brunck,  Richard  Francis  Philip,  one 
of  the  most  ingenious  critics  of  modern 
times,  bom  at  Strasburg,  in  1729,  made 
rapid  progress  in  learning,  when  he  stud- 
ied with  me  Jesuits  in  Paris,  but  neglect- 
ed &tudy  as  soon  as  he  entered  into  active 
fife.  While  in  winter  quarters  at  Giessen, 
as  commissary  of  war,  during  the  Frencii 
'campaigns,  he  resided  with  a  professor, 
who,  by  his  advice  and  example,  revived 
his  love  of  letters,  and  led  liim  to  the  study 
of  the  classics.  When  B.  returned  to 
Strasburg,  he  devoted  all  his  leisure  time 
to  Greek,  and,  at  the  age  of  30  years,  and 
while  holding  a  public  office,  attended  the 
lectures  of  Uie  Greek  professor  of  tlie 
university.  The  zeal  which  had  encour- 
aged him  to  undertake  this  laborious  study 
was  increased  by  the  pleasure  of  overcom- 
ing difficulties,  and  he  became  fixed  m  the 
conviction,  that  all  the  instances  of  appar- 
endy  careless  writing  in  the  Greek  poets 
were  only  errors  of  the  transcribers.  En- 
tertaining this  opinion,  he  altered  what- 
ever displeased  him,  overdirew  the  order 
of  the  verses,  and  permitted  himself  Uber- 
ties  which  criticism  must  needs  reject 
To  this  rage  of  altering  he  gave  himself 


up,  particularly  in  the  marginal  oommenti 
of  his  books,  and  in  the  numerous  copies 
which  he  made  of  the  Greek  poets,  more 
for  his  own  pleasure  than  for  use.  This 
arbitrary  process  is  so  visible,  even  in  the 
editions  he  has  published,  that  much  cau- 
tion is  required  in  using  tliem.  B.  has 
nevertheless  been  of  essential  service  to 
Greek  literature ;  and,  since  the  revival  of 
letters,  few  scholars  have  so  eftectually 

Eromoted  it  It  is  wonderftil  how  much 
e  has  done  in  tlie  space  of  20  years.  He 
published  also  a  valuable  edition  of  Virpl. 
Of  his  Greek  editions  we  may  mention 
those  of  the  Arudeda^  ApoUoniua  Rhodius, 
jiristophaneSf  the  Gnomic  poets,  and  his 
masterpiece,  SophodeSj  for  which  the  king 
allowed  him  a  pension  of  2000  fiimcs.  At 
this  time,  tlie  French  revolution  interrupt- 
ed his  studies.  He  adopted  the  new  ideas 
with  enthusiasm,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  popular  society  in  Stras- 
burg, without  deviating,  however,  from 
the  principles  of  moderation.  This  is 
proved  by  tlie  circumstance  that  he  was 
arrested  at  BesanQon,  during  the  reign  of 
terror,  and  did  not  obtain  his  liberty  mitil 
after  the  death  of  Robespierre.  In  1791, 
economical  reasons  obliged  him  to  sell 
part  of  his  library,  and,  m  1801,  he  was 
obliged  to  adopt  the  same  resource  a  sec- 
ond time.  As  he  was  passionately  fond 
of  his  books,  and  his  former  fortune  had 
enabled  him  to  collect  an  excellent  libra- 
ry, this  was  a  severe  privation.  If  he 
was  reminded  of  an  author  he  had  once 
possessed,  tears  came  into  his  eyes.  From 
this  time,  Greek  became  his  aversion ;  but 
he  prepared  an  edition  of  Terence^  and 
had  Plautus  ready  for  publication,  when 
he  died,  in  1803.  Many  of  the  papera 
which  he  left  are  in  the  hbrary  at  Pans. 

Brundusium  (now  Brinditt) ;  a  city  in 
Terra  di  Otranto,  in  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, on  the  Adriadc  sea,  very  celebrated 
m  the  time  of  the  ancient  Romans.  It 
had  then  an  excelleut  harbor,  which  is 
now  almost  filled  up  with  sand.  From 
tbis  place  the  Romans  usually  embarked 
for  Greece  and  Asia.  The  Appian  way 
led  to  this  city.  It  was  also  on  the  nearest 
roiite  from  Constantinople  to  Rome,  by 
the  way  of  the  mountams  of  Macedonia 
and  Albania.  Virgil  died  here.  The  pop- 
ulation, in  the  12ui  century,  was  60,000, 
but  is  now  reduced  to  about  &900.  It  is 
the  seat  of  an  archbishop. 

Bruive,  William  Mana  Anne,  marshal 
of  France,  son  of  a  lawyer  at  Brives  la 
Gaillairde,  was  born  there  March  13, 17^ 
and  went  while  young  to  Paris.  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  he  ws»  a 
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printer,  and  had  made  himself  known  by 
some  small  pieces  of  his  own  composition. 
He  now  devoted  himself  ardently  to  poli- 
tics, became  a  member  of  the  club  des  Cor- 
dtlters,  was  connected  with  Danton,  and 
played  an  active  part  in  the  tempests  of 
that  period.  Till  Aug.  10, 179^,  he  was 
enea^d  in  pubUshing  a  daily  newspaper. 
Afterwards,  he  went  as  a  commissary  to 
Belgium.  In  1793,  he  entered  the  mili- 
tary service  in  the  revolutionary  army,  in 
the  Gironde.  Oct.  10,  1795,  he  aided 
BaiTBS  to  put  down  the  Jacobins,  who 
had  assaulted  the  camp  of  Crenelle.  Af- 
terwards, he  distinguished  himself  as  gen- 
eral of  brigade  in  the  Italian  army,  in 
1797,  in  the  attack  of  Verona,  and  in  the 
battle  of  Arcoli.  When  the  directory  of 
Switzerland'  declared  war,  B.  received  the 
chief  command  of  an  army,  entered  the 
eoimtry,  without  much  opposition-,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1798,  and  effected  a  new  organiza- 
tion of  the  government  In  1799,  he 
received  the  chief  command  in  Holland, 
defeated  the  English  in  the  north  of  Hol- 
land, Sept  19,  near  Bergen,  and  compel- 
led the  duke  of  York  to  agree  to  the 
treaty  of  Alcmaer,  Oct  18,  by  which  the 
Enghsh  and  Russians  were  to  evacuate 
the  north  of  Holland.  In  January,  1800, 
he  was  made  a  counsellor  of  state,  and 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  of 
the  west  The  restoration  of  tranquillity 
to  the  provinces,  torn  by  civil  war,  was, 
in  a  great  degree,  effected  by  him.  Aug. 
13,  he  was  appointed  conunander-in-chief 
of  the  Italian  army.  Towards  the  end 
of  December,  he  led  his  troops  over  the 
Mincio,  conquered  the  Austrians,  passed 
the  Adige,  Jan.  8, 1801,  took  possession 
of  Vicenza  and  Roveredo,  and  concluded 
an  armistice,  Jan.  16,  at  Treviso,  with  the 
Austrian  general  Bellegarde,  by  which 
several  fortified  places  in  Italy  were  sur- 
rendered to  the  French  troops.  When 
peace  recalled  him  to  the  council  of  state, 
towards  the  end  of  N'ovember,  1802,  he 
kid  before  the  legislative  body  for  con- 
firmation the  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
court  of  Naples.  The  next  year,  he  went 
as  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Constanti- 
nople. He  prevfuled  there  at  first  over 
the  English  party,  and  received  from  the 
Turkish  ministry  the  highest  marks  of 
honor;  but,  when  new  dissensions  arose 
between  the  two  powers,  he  lefl  Turkey. 
During  his  absence,  May  19, 1804,  he  was 
appointed  marshal  of  the  empire.  At  the 
end  of  1806,  Napoleon  appointed  him 
governor-general  of  the  Hanseatic  towns, 
and,  soon  afler,  conmiander  of  the  troops 
in  Swedish  Pomerania,  against  the  king 
25* 


of  Sweden.  This  monarch  invited  the 
marshal  to  a  personal  interview,  in  which 
he  endeavored  to  convert  him  to  the 
cause  of  Louis  XVIII.  B.  refused  every 
proposal.  He  may,  however,  have  drawn 
upon  himself  the  indication  of  Napoleon 
by  his  conduct  in  this  interview,  or  by 
favoring  the  English  contraband  trade  in 
Hambui^.  At  any  rate,  he  was  recalled, 
and  suffered  to  remain  without  employ- 
ment Afler  the  revolution  of  1814,  he 
recognised  Louis  XVIII,  and  received  the 
cross  of  Louis,  but  no  appointment  This 
was  the  cause  of  his  declaring  himself  for 
Napoleon,  immediately  upon  his  return. 
He  received  the  chief  command  of  an 
important  army  in  the  south  of  France, 
and  was  made  a  peer.  When  circum- 
stances changed  again,  he  delayed  a  long 
time  before  he  gave  up  Toulon,  which 
was  in  his  possession  in  1815,  to  the  troops 
of  Louis  XVIII,  and  sent  in  his  resigna- 
tion to  the  king.  This  circumstance,  and 
the  severities  exercised  by  his  command, 
might  well  have  excited  against  hin)  the 
rage  of  the  people.  While  retiring  from 
Toulon  to  Pans,  he  was  recognised,  at 
Avignon,  by  the  people  who  iavored  the 
king ;  and  thev  immediately  collected  to- 
gether about  the  hotel  where  he  had  en- 
tered. The  excited  populace  were  heated 
still  more,  when  a  report  was  spread 
among  them,  that  B.  was  the  murderer  of 
the  princess  Lamballe.  The  marshal  was 

E^rmitted,  however,  to  go  away  quietly, 
ut  scarcely  had  his  carriage  left  the  city 
before  a  mob  of  the  rabble  which  had 
followed  compelled  the  driver  to  turn 
back  to  the  hotel.  When  the  marshal 
had  alighted,  and  retired,  with  his  two  ad- 
jutants, to  his  former  chamber,  the  doors 
of  the  house  were  locked.  The  insur- 
gents had,  in  the  mean  time,  gained  a 
powerful  accession  to  their  numbers,  and, 
with  loud  shouts,  demanded  the  death  of 
the  marshal.  In  vain  did  the  prefect  and 
the  mayor  strive  to  defend  him  fas  there 
were  no  troops  in  the  city)  for  the  space 
of  four  hours  and  a  half,  at  the  peril  of 
their  lives.  The  door  was  at  last  broken 
open,  a  crowd  of  murderers  rushed  into 
the  chamber,  and  tlie  unhappy  marshal 
fell  under  a  shower  of  balls,  after  a  fruit- 
less attempt  to  defend  himself  and  justify 
his  conduct  His  body  was  exposed  to 
the  most  shameful  insults,  and  then  drag- 

gjd  firom  the  hotel  to  the  bridge  ovpr  the 
hone,  from  which  it  was  thrown  into 
the  river. 

BRUNEHA17T.    (See  BrunekUiL) 
Brunehild,  Brunicfaild ;    married  to 
Siegbert  I,  kmg  of  Austrasia,  in  568,  a 
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Vlttgothic  priaceas,  of  powerful  mind* 
eoterprising  spirit,  heroic  resolution,  deep 
political  Knowledge,  and  unrestrained 
ambition.  She  involFod  her  husband  in 
a  war  with  his  brother  Chilperic,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  was  muniered,  A.  D. 
575 ;  but  she  continued  to  live  and  rage 
till  613,  when  she  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Clothajre  II,  king  of  Soiaaons,  who  put 
her  to  a  most  terrible  death,  as  havmff 
been  the  murderess  of  10  kings  and  royu 
princes.    (See  Fredeg<mde,) 

Brunejllescbi,  Philip,  bom  1377,  at 
Florence,  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  works  of  Dante,  to  natural  philosophy 
and  perspective,  the  rules  of  which  were 
then  scarcely  known.  He  formed  various 
fiffures,  and  mvented  in^nious  machines. 
He  devoted  himself  particularly,  howeven 
to  architecture,  and  learned  the  art  of 
dra^ving,  to  make  his  architectural  plans; 
statuary,  to  adorn  them ;  and  mechanics, 
that  he  might  be  able  to  raise  the  materi- 
als. He  was  also  profoundly  versed  in 
mathematics  and  geometry.  He  is  said 
to  have  drawn  views  of  the  finest  monu- 
ments in  Florence  in  perspective — an  art 
which  then  excited  much  astonishment. 
This  various  knowledge  prepared  him  for 
bold  and  difficult  undertakings,  and  gain- 
ed him  the  name  of  the  restorer  of  archi- 
tecture. As  a  statuary,  he  was  much 
indebted  to  his  intimate  connexion  with 
Donatello,  who  was  then  very  young,  but 
very  able.  Both  went  to  Rome.  Here  B. 
conceived  the  idea  of  restoring  architect- 
ure to  the  principles  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  When  the  architects  assembled, 
in  1407,  at  Florence,  to  consult  upon  the 
building  of  the  dome  of  die  cathedral, 
the  plan  which  B.  proposed  received  but 
little  attention,  and  ne  went  back  to 
Rome.  It  was  found  necessary,  however, 
to  have  recourse  to  him,  as  the  under- 
taking far  surpassed  the  powers  of  the 
other  architects.  He  engaged  to  erect  a 
dome,  which,  by  its  own  weight,  and  by 
the  strong  connexion  of  its  parts,  should 
hang  suspended.  This  proposal  seemed 
so  wonderful,  that  the  author  was  regard- 
ed as  insane.  As  all  other  plans,  howev- 
er, failed  to  answer  the  expectations  of 
the  magistrates,  B.  was  again  recalled,  and 
ordered  to  explain  the  mode  in  which  he 
intended  to  execute  his  plan.  This  he 
refused  to  do,  but  built  two  small 
chapels  according  to  his  new  system, 
upon  which  the  charge  of  erecting  the 
dome  was  committed  to  him.  As  he  ob- 
served that  the  higher  the  buildins  was 
saised  the  more  time  was  lost  in  gomg  up 
find  down,  he  erected  some  sm^  lodg- 


ings on  the  dome  Itael^find  l^y  Aa(ineu0 
saved  the  laborers  the  time  thus  spent 
Aided  only  by  his  own  genius,  he  accozp- 
plished  the  work,  which  remaios  one  of 
the  boldest  creations  of  ike  hum^  mind. 
But  the  ingenious  lantern,  wimU  fonned 
the  upper  part  of  the  don^e,  was  not  fin- 
ished when  he  died,  in  1444,  aged  d7.  It 
was  completed,  howeveri  according  to  his 
first  design.  No  monumept  of  aucient 
architecture  is  so  nob)e  as  tliis  wondeiful 
building.  Only  the  dome  of  St.  Peter'^ 
at  Rome,  which  was  bulk  sinpe,  excels  it 
in  height,  but  is  inferior  to  ft  in  tightness 
and  grandeur  of  style.  Miphael  Augelo 
said  it  was  difficult  to  ^pitate  B.,  and  im- 
possible to  exc^l  him.  B.  is  ^e  author 
of  a  great  number  of  other  a^^stpfpieces 
of  architecture. 

Brunet,  James  Charles,  bookseller  at 
Paris,  began  his  bibliograpbical  career  by 
the  preparation  of  several  auction  cata- 
logues, of  which  the  most  interesting  is 
that  of  the  count  d'Ourches  (Pafia,  ^811), 
and  of  a  siipplemenpury  yolunae  to  Cail- 
leau's  and  Duclos*s  Didiowi^ire  BfUio- 
rraphique  (Paris,  1802).  Jn  1810  was  pub- 
lished the  first  edition  pf  his  Mqnud  du 
LUnraire  et  de  rAmalettr  dt  Livres^  in  3 
vols.,  which  gained  such  universal  ap- 
plause, that,  in  1814,  a  second,  and,  m 
1820,  a  third  edition,  of  four  volumes  each, 
were  demanded.  This  work  showed  him 
the  worthv  successor  of  the  meritorious 
Debure  (Scorn  whose  works  those  of  B. 
are  distinguished  only  by  the  alphabetical 
form.)  An  attempt  to  unite  the  plan  pf 
his  work  with  tlie  considerations  which 
must  guide  th^  man  of  learning  in  his 
studies  and  labors,  is  contained  in  the  Bib- 
liographical Lexicon,  by  Ebert,  since 
published. 
Bruzvkt.  (See  Paris,  Tftsairt  qf») 
Brunhildis.  (See  J\/%btlungpn.) 
Brum.  (See  JSrutio,  Giordwao,) 
Brunings,  Christian;  one  of  the  great- 
est hydraulic  architects  of  Holland ;  bom 
1736,  at  Neckerau,  in  the  Palatinate.  In 
his  childhood,  he  devoted  him^eff  to  the 
sciences  connected  with  hydJ^&ulic  archi- 
tecture. In  1769,  the  states  of  Holland 
appointed  him  general  inspector  of  rivers. 
This  introduced  him  to  a  share  in  several 
important  commissions ;  for  instance,  that 
for  tlie  improvement  of  the  dike  system, 
in  1796;  that  for  drainii^  tlie  tracts  be- 
tween Niewskogs  and  Zevenhoven,  in 
1797,  &c.  His  most  important  water- 
woii&s  are  his  improvements  in  the  dikinff 
of  the  lake  of  Haerlem,  the  improved 
dikine  and  deepening  of  the  Oberwasser» 
so  called,  in  the  Netherlands,  which,  at 
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tafh  tides,  often  inundcrted  vast  extents 
of  couotiy,  together  with  the  chanffe  in 
the  couree  of  tl)e  Waal-streani  and  the 
canal  of  Pannerde,  by  which  the  beds  of 
the  Rhine,  the  Waal  and  the  Leek  were 
improved.  He  introduced  into  his  de- 
partment the  use  of  the  stream  metutfre^ 
80  called.  His  many  official  duties  per- 
mitted this  worthy  officer  but  seldom  to 
appear  as  an  autlior.  Yet  we  find  scien- 
tific essays  written  by  him  in  the  14th, 
19th  and  20th  volumes  of  tlie  Memoirs  of 
the  Haerlem  Society  of  Sciences,  and 
some  other  pieces.  He  died  in  1805. 
The  directory  of  the  then  republic  wish- 
ed to  erect  a  monument  to  him  in  the 
cathedral  church  at  Haerlem  *,  but  it  has 
never  been  completed,  on  account  of  the 
political  disturbances  that  occurred  soon 
after  his  death.  » 

BatJNif ;  the  capital  of  Moravia,  and  of 
a  circle  of  the  same  name,  which  contains 
a  population  of  300,000,  and  is  fertile  in 
com  and  flax.  The  population  of  the 
city,  with  the  suburbs,  is  33,300.  It  con- 
tains the  government  offices,  the  house 
for  the  meeting  of  the  states,  the  palace 
of  prince  Lichtenstein,  a  gymnasium, 
many  fine  houses,  &c.  There  are  at  B. 
several  flourishing  manufactures  of  fine 
woollen  cloths  and  kerseymeres,  one  of 
which  employs  5000  individuals.  It  is 
the  centre  of  the  Moravian  commerce,  a 
sreat  part  of  which  is  carried  on  by  fairs 
held  at  B.  every  three  months.  On  a  hill 
near  it  is  the  fortress  of  Spielberg,  now 
used  as  a  prison.    Lat.  49°  11'  N. ;  Ion. 

le^a^E. 

Bruno  the  Great,  archbishop  of  Co- 
logne and  duke  of  Lorraine,  thinl  son  of 
Henry  the  Fowler,  and  brother  of  the 
emperor  Otho  I,  had  a  great  share  in  the 
events  of  his  time,  and  surpassed  all  the 
contemporaiy  bishops  in  talents  and 
koowledge.  A  numerous  train  of  learn- 
ed men  fiom  all  countries,  even  from 
Greece,  continually  followed  him,  and 
his  excellent  example  was  Lnitated  by 
many  prelates.  He  died  at  Rheims,  Oct. 
11,965.  Commentaries  on  the  five  books 
of  Moses,  and  ihe  bio^phies  of  some 
saints,  are  ascribed  to  him. 

Bruno,  St.  Among  several  individuals 
of  this  name,  the  most  fiimous  is  the  one 
who  esUiblished  the  order  of  Carthusian 
monks.  He  was  bom  at  Colore,  about 
1030,  of  an  old  and  noble  family,  which 
still  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century ;  was  educated  in  the  school  of 
the  colleffiate  church  of  St.  Cuuibert ;  in 
which,  also,  h#>  afterwards  received  a 
canonship,  and  then  studied  at  Rheims, 


where  he  distinguislied  himself  to  such  a 
degree,  that  Gervais,  the  bishop,  appoint- 
ed him  to  superintend  all  the  schools  of 
the  district  He  attracted  many  distin- 
guished scholars,  and,  among  others,  Odo, 
afterwards  pope  Urban  H.  The  immo- 
rality of  his  times  induced  him  to  go  into 
solitude.  He  retired,  therefore,  with  six 
friends  of  the  same  disposition,  to  the  res- 
idence of  St.  Hugo,  bishop  of  Grenoble, 
who,  in  1084,  led  them  to  a  desert,  four 
or  five  leagues  distant  from  the  city,  call- 
ed Chartreuse,  whence  the  order  of  Inonks 
received  its  name.  Here,  in  a  narrow 
valley,  overshadowed  by  two  steep  rocks, 
covered  with  snow  and  thorns,  B.  ind  his 
companions  built  an  oratory,  and  small, 
separate  cells  to  dwell  in,  and  founded,  in 
1086,  one  of  the  severest  orders  of  monks. 
In  the  mean  time,  Urban  II  became  pope, 
and,  in  1089,  invited  his  former  instructer 
to  his  court.  B.  reluctantly  obeyed,  but 
refuse<l  every  spiritual  dignity,  and,  in 
1094,  received  permission  to  found  a 
second  Carthusian  establishment  in  the 
solitude  of  della  Torre,  in  Calabria.  Here 
he  lived  in  his  former  mode,  ruled  his 
new  colony  with  wisdom,  and  died  in  the 
arms  of  his  scholars,  A.  D.  1101.  Leo  X, 
in  1514,  permitted  the  Carthusians  to  cel- 
ebrate a  mass  in  honor  of  him ;  and  Greg- 
ory XV,  in  1623,  extended  it  to  the  whole 
Catholic  church.  He  was  afterwards 
canonized.  B.  gave  his  scholars  no  par- . 
ticular  laws.  A  complete  set  of  regula- 
tions for  the  Carthusians  was  first  formed 
A.  D.  1581,  and  confirmed  by  Inno- 
cent XI. 

Bruno,  or  Brum  (Brunus,  Leonardo), 
of  Arezzo,  whence  his  name  ^eiino 
(Aretinus),  was  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  the  literati  at  the  period  of  the  revival 
of  classic  literature  in  Italy.  He  was 
born  in  1370,  and,  in  his  childhood,  was 
excited  by  the  character  of  Petrarch,  to  the 
pursuit  of  those  studies  to  which  he  con- 
secrated his  life.  He  first  studied  law  at 
Florence  and  Ravenna ;  but  the  arrival  of 
Emanuel  Chrysoloras  at  Florence  gave 
him  a  decided  turn  for  classical  learning. 
He  afterwards  filled  many  offices  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  and  accompani- 
ed pope  John  XXIII  to  Constance,  where 
the  latter  was  deposed,  and  B.  escaped  to 
Florence.  Here  he  wrote  his  Florentine 
History,  received,  in  consequence,  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  and  afterwards,  by 
the  favor  of  the  Medici,  became  secretary 
to  the  republic.  In  this  important  post 
he  died,  A.  D.  1444.  Florence  and  Arez- 
zo vied  with  each  other  in  honoring  his 
memory  by  splendid  obsequies  and  man 
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mnents.  The  merits  of  B.,  in  spreading 
and  advancing  the  study  of  Greek  litera- 
ture, consist  particularly  in  his  literal  Latin 
translations  of  the  claries ;  for  instance, 
the  writings  of  Aristotle,  the  orations  of 
Demosthenes,  the  biographies  of  Plutarch, 
&c.  The  other  works  on  which  his  fame 
i-ests  are,  his  Florentine  History,  also  a 
history  of  his  times,  from  1378  to  1440, 
and  his  speeches.  His  coUection  of  let- 
ters, also,  is  valuable.  His  writings  are 
\n  the  Latin  language,  with  the  exception 
of  two  biographies  of  Dante  and  Petrai-ch. 
His  chief  work  is  HistoricB  Florentinx  (12 
books,  Strasb.,  1610,  folio),  with  which  is 
connected  the  CommerUarius  Rerum  siw 
Tenatore  Gestarumy  published  in  Italian, 
«  Venice,  1476,  folio. 

Bruno,  Giordano ;  a  philosopher  of  the 
f6th  century,  distinguished  by  the  origin- 
dJity  and  poetical  boldness  of  his  specula- 
tions ;  bom  at  Nola,  in  the  Neapolitan  ter- 
ritory ;  entered  the  order  of  Dominicans ; 
took  refuge,  probably,  from  the  persecu- 
tions which  he  drew  upon  himself  by  his 
religious  doubts  and  his  satires  on  the  life 
of  the  monks,  at  Geneva,  in  1582,  where, 
however,  he  was  soon  persecuted,  by  the 
Calvinists,  for  his  paradoxes  and  his  vio- 
ler.ce ;  stood  forth,  in  1583,  at  Paris,  as  the 
antagonist  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy, 
and  as  teacher  of  the  ars  Luttumcu  Here 
he  found  many  opponents,  went  to  Lon- 
don, returned  to  Paris,  and,  from  1586  to 
1588,  taught  his  philosophy  at  Witten- 
berg. Why  he  lefl  Wittenberg  is  not 
known ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  went,  in 
1588,  to  Helmstadt,  and  he  seems  to  have 
visited  Prague  befi>re  that  year.  Protect- 
ed by  duke  Julius  of  Wolfenbfittel,  he 
remained  in  Helmstadt  till  his  protector 
died,  in  1589.  He  was  then  engaged,  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  with  the  publi- 
cation of  some  works,  but  lefl  this  city, 
also,  in  1592,  and  returned  (it  is  not 
known  for  what  purpose)  to  Italy.  He 
remained  for  some  time  at  Padua  in  tran- 
quillity, until  the  inquisition  of  Venice  ar- 
rested him,  in  1598,  and  transferred  liim 
to  Rome.  Afler  an  imprisonment  of  two 
years,  that  he  might  have  opportunity  to 
retract  his  doctrines,  he  was  burnt,  Feb. 
16th,  1600,  for  apostasy,  here^,  and  vio- 
lation of  his  monastic  vows.  He  suffered 
deadi,  which  he  might  have  averted,  even 
eight  days  before,  by  a  recantation,  with 
fv^rtitude.  Whilst  his  violent  attacks  on 
the  prevailing  doctrines  of  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy,  and  on  the  narrow-minded 
Aristotelians  themselves,  every  where 
created  him  enemies,  his  rashness  and 
pride  threw  him  into  Uie  hands  of  his  ex- 


ecutioners. EGa  philosophical  writingB^ 
which  have  become  very  rare,  display  a 
classical  cultivation  of  mind,  a  deep  in- 
sight into  the  spirit  of  ancient  philosophy, 
wit  and  satire,  as  well  as  a  profound 
knowledge  of  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy.  Most  of  them  were  publish- 
ed between  1584  and  1591,  as  appears 
from  the  enumeration  of  the  oldest  edi- 
tions in  the  Bibliographical  Lexicon  of 
Ebert  (Lps.,  1821,  quarto,  vol.  i,  p.  238 
et  seq.).  In  1584  appeared,  at  Paris,  his 
famous  Spacdo  deUa  Bestia  trior^anU  (a 
moral  allegory,  with  many  satirical  strokes 
on  his  own  times),  also  his  work  De  la 
Causa,  Princwio  et  Uno  (Venice  and 
London,  1584),  besides  De  Vlnjimtoy 
Universo^  et  MondL  The  former  con- 
tains the  foundation,  the  latter  the  appli- 
cation, of  metaphysics  to  the  natural  world. 
The  doctrine  is  a  pure  Pantheism,  con- 
nected with  truly  dignified  notions  of 
God — a  more  complete  Pantheistical  sys- 
tem tlian  had  been  previously  exhibited, 
and  which,  since  his  time,  Spinoza  only, 
who,  like  Descartes,  borrowed  his  ideas, 
has  carried  to  a  greater  perfection.  The 
notion  tiiat  God  is  the  soul  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  the  world  endowed  with  or- 
ganization and  life,  might  have  been  for- 
given by  his  contemporaries ;  but  his  in- 
ference that  the  world  is  infinite  am^ 
immeasurable,  and  his  doctrine  of  the 
pluindity  of  worlds,  at  the  moment  when 
the  new  system  of  Copernicus  was  at- 
tacked from  all  quarters,  could  not  but  be 
looked  upon  as  a  crime.  His  writings 
are  mosdy  in  the  form  of  dialogues,  with- 
out any  methodical  order.  His  language 
is  a  strange  mixture  of  Italian  and  Latin. 
His  style  is  violent  and  fiery.  The  orig- 
inality and  loftiness  of  his  ideas  take  a 
powerful  hold  on  those  who  can  undei^ 
stand  him.  His  lo«cal  writings,  in  which 
he  boldly  and  skilfully  applies  Raymond 
Lully's  art  of  topical  memory,  are  more 
obscure  and  less  interesting.  His  belief 
in  magic  and  astrology,  notwithstanding 
his  enlightened  views  of  the  nature  of 
thuigs,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  spirit  of 
his  age.  He  has  also  written  poems,  He- 
roici  Furorij  and,  among  others,  a  come- 
dy, 11  Candelajo.  The  most  eminent  phi- 
losophers since  his  time  have  borrowed 
much  from  him.  Among  recent  writers, 
Schelling  resembles  him  the  most  in  his 
metaphysics  and  his  philosophical  views 
of  nature,  and  has  given  his  name  to  one 
of  his  philosophical  writings  (Bruno^ 
oder  iiher  das  g&tUi^he  una  naiurltcke 
Princip  der  Dinge,  Beri.,  1802).  On 
Bruno   and   his   writings,  see    Sieber'8 
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and  Thanner^  LtkrrMmungtn  htrHJwder 
Pinker  (5  vola^  3ulzb.,  1^.) 
BRDNoroAK  System.  (See  Excitement.) 
Brunswick,  Family  op.  The  true 
founder  of  this  ancient  house  was  Azo  II, 
marquis  of  Tuscany,  who,  in  the  11th 
century,  married  Cuni(nincia,  heiress  of 
the  counts  of  A]tori^  and  thus  united  the 
two  houses  of  Este  and  Guelph.  The 
previous  history  of  the  Este  family  is  un- 
certain. Guelph,  the  son  of  Azo,  was 
created  duke  of  Bavaria  in  1071.  He 
married  Judith  of  Flanders,  who  was  de- 
scended *from  Alfred  the  Great  of  Eng- 
land. His  posterity  acquired  Brunswick 
and  Luneburg,  and  William,  or  his  son 
Otho  (1235),  was  the  first  who  bore  the 
tide  of  duke  of  B.  John,  eldest  son  of 
Otho,  founded  ihe  bouse  of  Luneburg. 
Albert  the  Great,  a  younger  son  of  Otho, 
conquered  Wolfenbdttel,  and,  on  his  death 
(1278),  his  three  sons  divided  his  domin- 
ions. Henry  founded  the  house  of  Gru- 
benhagen ;  Albert  became  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, and  William  duke  of  Brunswick- 
Wolfenbiittel.  Henry  Julius,  of  this  last 
branch,  inherited  Grubenhagen  (1596). 
Ernest  of  Zell,  of  the  second  branch, 
who  succeeded  (1532j,  conquered  the 
territories  of  Wolfenbuttel,  and  left  two 
sons,  by  whom  tbe&mily  was  divided  into 
the  two  branches  of  Brunswick- Wolfen- 
buttel (11)  and  Brunswick-Hanover;  fi^m 
the  latter  of  which  comes  the  present 
royal  &mily  of  England.  The  former  is 
the  German  family,  now  in  possession  of 
the  duchy  of  Brunswick- Wolfenb&ttel. 
(q.  V.)  Charles  William  married  Au- 
gusta, sister  of  George  III  of  England 
(1764).  His  descendants  are  presumptive 
beira  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  in 
case  of  a  failure  of  the  direct  line.  Er- 
nest Augustus,  of  the  Brunswick-Hano- 
ver house,  was  created  elector  of  Hanover 
in  1692.  He  married  Sophia,  daughter 
of  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  James  I.  of 
England.  (J^eorge  Louis,  son  of  Ernest 
Augustus  and  Sophia,  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther, as  elector  of  Hanover,  in  1698,  and 
was  called  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain 
in  1714,  by  act  of  parliament  passed  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  which  vested 
the  succession  in  the  Protestant  line  of 
James  I.  George  IV,  the  present  king 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  Han- 
over (made  a  kingdom  in  1815),  is  the 
523d  of  the  family  of  Brunswick  by  lineal 
descent  from  Azo ;  the  53d  king  of  Eng-^ 
land  from  Egbert,  and  is  descended  from 
Woden,  the  head  of  the  ancient  Saxon 
family,  Grom  which  so  many  sovereigns 
of  Europe  have  sprung,  by  52  genera- 


tiona    (See  the  articles  Qtorgt^  Bkawoer^ 
Enrlandj  &c.) 

Brunswick  ;  the  duchy  of  Brunswick- 
Wolfenbiittel,  in  Germany,  ^tuated  in  the 
former  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  bor- 
dering upon  Luneburg  on  the  north  and 
Westphalia  on  the  west.  The  duke  holds 
the  12th  rank  among  tlie  memliers  of  tlie 
Grerman  confederation.  The  duchy  com- 
prises 150(J  square  miles,  and  232,000  in- 
habitants. It  is  divided  into  six  districts, 
besides  the  two  cities  of  Brunswick  and 
WoIfenb{ittel,  which  are  also  considered 
as  districts.  The  family  of  B.  (q.  v.)  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Europe.  In 
1806,  the  duchy  was  annexed,  by  Napo- 
leon, to  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  but 
its  native  prince,  Frederic  Wilham  (q.  v.), 
was  restored  by  the  peace  of  Leipsic, 
1813.  The  reigning  duke,  Charles,  bom 
Oct  30th,  1804,  succeeded  to  the  govern- 
ment in  1824.  The  revenue,  exclusive 
of  Oels  (q.  v.),  is  2,000,000  florins.  The 
circumstances  and  iflanners  of  the  inhab- 
itants resemble  those  of  the  adjacent 
countries.  Most  of  the  people  are  Luther- 
ans. The  whole  number  of  Catholics 
and  Calvinists  does  not  probably  exceed 
4000.  The  ducal  house  is  Lutheran. 
(For  the  form  of  government,  see  Coiuti- 
tut{ons»\-'B.  has,  with  Nassau,  one  vote 
in  the  alet  of  the  German  states ;  and  has, 
by  itself^  two  votes  in  tlie  general  assem- 
bly. Its  contingent  of  troops  to  the  anny 
of  the  confederacy  is  2096  men.  The 
most  important  articles  of  trade  and  man- 
ufacture are  com,  rape-seed,  flax,  tobfic- 
co,  chicory,  hops,  madder  and  wood. 
The  country  affords  sheep,  swine,  goats, 
poultry  and  bees  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  supply  the  inhabitants.  Some  fat  cat- 
tle and  horses  are  imported.  In  the  for- 
ests there  are  wild  boars,  deer,  hares, 
heath-cocks,  black-cocks,  partridges  and 
hazel  grouse ;  but,  as  no  attempts  are  made 
to  preserve  the  game,  the  quantity  gradu- 
ally decreases.  The  mountainous  tracts 
yield  iron,  copper,  salt,  marble,  coal,  por- 
celain earth  and  other  minerals.  In  the 
Rammelsberg  are  found  silver,  copper, 
lead,  arsenic,  vitriol  and  sulphur,  and 
small  quantities  of  gold.  Large  tracts 
are  covered  with  peat,  in  the  sandy^ 
regions  in  the  northern  districts.  The 
breweries  and  distilleries  of  spirit,  the 
spinning  of  linen  yarn  (the  most  exten- 
sive branch  of  industry j,  the  manufiicture 
of  linen  and  leather,  tne  preparation  of 
paper,  soap,  tobacco,  sal-ammoniac,  mad- 
der and  chicoiy  afford  the  principal  em- 
ployment of  the  people.  The  lackered 
wares  and  porceuiin  of  B.  are  fionous 
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even  in  foreign  countries.  B.,  the  capital, 
is  the  centre  of  trade.  The  country  is 
provided  with  good  roads. 

Brunswick,  capital  of  the  duchy  of  the 
same  name,  is  situated  on  the  Ocker,  and 
contains  3041  houses,  with  32,500  inhab^ 
itants.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the  free 
cities  of  Germany,  but  it  is  now  subject 
to  the  duke,  and  has  been  the  ducal  resi- 
dence since  1754.  The  principal  build- 
ings are  the  ducal  palace,  the  mint,  the 
house  in  which  the  diet  assembles,  the 
town-house,  the  arsenal  and  the  cathedral, 
the  public  wine-cellars.  The  collegium 
Cksrolinum  was  founded  in  1745,  and  in- 
tended as  a  medium  between  the  com- 
mon schools  and  the  universities.  It  has 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation  even  in  foreign 
countries,  particularly  in  England  and 
Russia.  The  principal  manufactures  are 
wool,  yam,  linen,  porcelain,  pasteboard, 
paper  hangings  and  chemical  prepara- 
tions. The  traffic  in  home  produce,  and 
the  carryinff  trade,  >are  of  some  conse- 
quence, and  the  great  Brunswick  &ir8 
rank  next  to  those  of  Leipsic  and  Frank- 
fort.   Lat.52°16'N.;lon.  10^29'30"E. 

Brunswick  ;  a  post-town  of  Maine,  in 
Cumberland  county,  on  the  south-west 
side  of  the  Androscoggin,  36  miles  N.  E. 
of  Portland ;  lat  43°  53^  N. ;  Ion.  69°  55' 
W.;  population,  2931.  The  falls  of  the 
Androscoggin,  at  this  place,  afford  excel- 
lent seats  for  several  mills  and  manufac- 
tories. Bowdom  college,  in  this  town, 
was  incorporated  in  1794,  and  went  into 
operation  in  1802.  It  is  pleasantly  situ- 
ated on  an  elevated  plain,  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  Androscoggin,  is  a  well 
endowed  and  flourishuig  mstitution,  and 
has  a  medical  school  connected  with  it 
The  officers,  in  1829,  consisted  of  a  presi- 
dent, a  professor  of  mathematics,  natural 
philosophy,  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  a 
professor  of  the  learned  languages,  a  pro- 
fessor of  moral  and  intellectiud  philo»- 
ophy. 

Brunswick,  New.  (See  AVw  Bruru- 
wick,) 

Brunswick,  Charles  William  Ferdi- 
nand, duke  of,  was  bom  in  1735.  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  the  reigning  duke 
Charles  of  Bmnswick  and  a  sister  of 
Frederic  the  Great  At  the  age  of  7,  his 
education  was  committed  to  the  abb^  Je- 
msalem,  then  chaplain  to  the  court  at 
WolfenbCittel.  At  the  age  of  12,  he  en- 
tered, under  the  superintendence  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  eoUegimn  Cctrolinumf  then  re- 
cently established.  His  tutor  was  the 
chamberiain  yon  Wittorf--4L  man  of  tal- 
ents, but  without  principle.    His  ambi- 


tion was  early  kindled  by  the  acbieTe- 
ments  of  Frederic  II.  The  seven  years 
war  affi>rded  him  the  first  opportunity  of 
cultivating  his  military  talents.  He  com- 
manded tfae  Bmnswick  troops  in  the  alli- 
ed army,  and,  in  the  fiital  battle  at  Has- 
tenbeck,  July  28th,  1757,  in  which  he 
recaptured  a  battery  that  had  been  taken 
by  the  French  in  the  centre  of  the  allied 
army,  "he  showed"  (such  was  the  ex- 
pression of  Frederic)  "that  nature  had 
destined  him  for  a  hero."  June  23d, 
1758,  he  decided  the  victory  of  Crcfeld. 
He  took  the  most  active  part  in  all  tfae 
enterprises  of  his  uncle  Ferdinand ;  and 
Frederic's  esteem  for  him  continuf;d  to 
increase,  as  appears  from  his  Geschichit 
des  Siehet^ahngen  Kri^s  (History  of  the 
Seven  Years*  War),  and  his  Ode  auf  den 
Erbprinzenwm  Braunschweig  (Ode  on  the 
hereditary  Prince  of  Brunswick).  In  1764, 
he  married  the  princess  Augusta  of  Eng- 
land. Having  early  become  acquaint^ 
with  the  real  situation  of  his  native  coun- 
try, and  drawn  salutary  instruction  from 
tlie  constant  embarrassments  of  his  father, 
befiire  he  entered  upon  the  government, 
he  practised  the  greatest  economy,  living 
mostly  retired  from  public  business,  and 
devoted  to  the  arts  and  sciences.  In 
1773,  he  entered  the  Prussian  service,  and 
became  ^neral  of  in&ntry,  but  liad  no 
opportumty  of  cultivating  his  military 
talents.  After  the  death  of  his  father  (in 
1780),  he  entered  upon  the  government 
with  zeal  and  activity.  Anxious  above 
all  for  the  improvement  of  the  finances, 
he  diminished  his  household,  discharged 
the  debts  of  the  state,  encouraged  agri- 
culture, extended  the  liberty  of  commerce, 
undertook  or  assisted  in  the  erection  of 
considerable  buildings,  and,  by  causing 
Italian  operas,  masquerades,  &c.  to  be 
exhibited  gratis,  provided  also  for  tlie 
amusement  of  the  public.  Yet,  with  the 
best  intentions,  he  was  often  unsuccessful. 
This  was  the  case  with  his  plans  for  tlie 
improvement  of  public  education.  He 
invited  men  of  learning  hito  the  coimtiy 
at  great  expense,  but,  the  projected  refor- 
mation having  met  with  innumerable 
obstacles,  they  became  a  burthen  to  the 
state.  In  1787,  he  was  obliged  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  Prussian  army 
for  the  support  of  the  stadtholdor  of  Hol- 
land. The  fiicility  with  which  this  cam- 
paign was  terminated  procured  tlie  duke 
more  reputation  than  he  peiiiaps  deserved. 
High  expectations  were  entertained  of 
him  when  the  wars  of  the  French  revo- 
lution hnke  out  The  duke  received  the 
ohief  oonunaad  of  the  Austrian  and  Prus 
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siaa  anny,  and  Issued  at  Coblentz,  July 
15,  1792,  tbe  fiunous  manifesto,  drawn 
up  in  a  veiy  haish  and  haughty  style  by 
a  Frmichman,  De  Limon.  It  certainly 
did  more  injury  to  the  allied  forces  than 
a  hostile  anny  could  have  done.  It  in- 
flamed the  French  nation  almost  to  fury 
against  the  insolent  concfuerors,  who  in- 
tended '^  to  make  every  city,  that  dared  to 
resist,  level  with  the  ground,  and  to  cut 
their  way  to  Paris."  The  emperor  Fran- 
cis approved  it,  and  so  did  tne  king  of 
Prussia ;  l)ut  the  duke  considered  the  ex- 
pressions too  strong.  The  severest  pas- 
saeea  were  expunged ;  but  its  tone  was 
still  veiy  insolent.  The  duke  designed  to 
press  forward  from  Lorraine  to  Paris,  to 
cut  off  its  suppHes,  and  thus  to  force  it  to 
surrender  by  &mine.  Aug.  23,  1793; 
LongwT  was  taken,  and,  Sept.  2,  Ver- 
dun. But,  in  Champagne,  a  country  of 
itself  unproductive,  the  transport  of  pro- 
visions for  the  army  from  the  frontiers 
was  rendered  difficult  by  mountains  and 
fGreats,  Dumouriez  was  encamped  in 
the  vicinitv  of  St.  Menehould,  and  skir- 
mishes took  place  daily ;  but  Dumouriez, 
not  willing  to  hazard  the  fate  of  France, 
and  foreseeing  that  the  Germans  would 
be  forced  to  retreat  by  want  and  disease, 
avoided  a  decisive  action,  notwithstimd- 
ing  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  to  provoke 
him  to  iL  The  Germans  were,  therefore, 
obliged  to  conclude  an  armistice,  and  to 
evacuate  Champagne.  Custines  took 
Worms  and  Spire  during  this  retreat, 
and,  OcL  21,  captured  the  fortress  of 
Mentz,  and  soon  afterwards  Frankfort, 
which  latter  city,  however,  was  retaken 
by  the  Prussians  and  Hessians  Dec.  2. 
"[Aie  endeavors  of  the  Germans,  therefore, 
were  principally  directed  to  the  recapture 
of  those  places.  To  this  end  the  duke,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Austrians,  opened 
the  campaign  on  the  Upper  Rhine  in 
1793,  took  the  fortress  of  K6nigstein 
March  7,  conquered  Mentz  July  22, 
and  prepared  to  attack  the  strong  fortress 
of  Landau,  then  in  the  power  of  the 
French.  The  French,  on  the  other 
hand.  Sept  14,  made  a  general  attack 
on  the  duke  and  Wurmser,  from  Stras- 
burg  to  SaaibrQck.  On  that  day,  tbe 
duke  had  a  sanguinary  eneafement  with 
Moreau,  in  the  vicinity  of  rirmasens,  a 
town  belonging  to  the  landgraviate  of 
Hease-Darmstadt  The  French  were 
driven  from  their  camp  near  the  village 
of  Hombacb,  as  &r  as  to  the  Saar.  A 
month  later,  the  duke,  having  formed  a 
union  with  Wurmser,  succeeded,  Oct 
Idth,  in  his  attack  on  the  lines  of  Weis- 


seoburg,  and  his  attempt  to  dmw  nearet 
to  Landau.  In  order  to  gain  anolhei 
Btaeouff  point  of  support,  he  ventured,  on 
the  night  of  Nov.  In,  to  make  an  assault 
upon  the  mountain-fertress  of  Bitscfa, 
which  is  the  key  of  the  Yosges,  as  the 
roads  &om  Landau,  Pirmasens,  Weissen- 
bui]g  and  Strasburg  unite  at  that  place. 
This  attempt  miscairied.  Between  the 
28th  and  the  30th  of  November,  however, 
he  defeated  a  division  of  the  army  of  the 
Moselle,  at  Lautem,  which  was  pressing 
through  the  mountains,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Hoche,  with  the  intention  of  re- 
lieving Landau.  3ut  the  daily  attacks  of 
Hoche  and  Pichegru,  without  regard  to 
the  sacrifice  of  men,  and  the  successful 
attempt  of  the  latter  to  brealc  the  Austrian 
lines  near  Froschweiler,  Dec.  22,  ft)rced 
the  Ausuians  to  reti^eat  beyond  the  Rhine, 
and  occasioned  the  retreat  of  the  duke 
also.  As  some  difficulties  had  already 
risen  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  he 
laid  down  the  chief  command  of  the 
armv  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1794, 
Mollendorf  was  his  successor.  The 
duke  continued  to  labor  for  the  welfare 
of  his  country  until  the  fatal  year  1806. 
Although  he  was  now  of  such  an  age  that 
he  might  have  retired  without  reproach 
from  public  Ufe,  yet  he  assumed  burthens 
beyond  his  powers.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1806,  commissioned  by  the  king 
of  Prussia,  he  made  a  journey  to  Peters- 
burg relative  to  the  war  that  soon  broke 
out  with  Franee.  He  was  then  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  Prussian  army.  But  his 
physical  strength  was  not  equal  to  his 
moral  energy,  as  was  proved  by  the  bat- 
des  of  Jena  and  Auerstadt.  (q.  v.)  He 
was  mortally  wounded,  and  closed  his 
life  at  Ottensen,  near  Altona,  Nov.  10, 
1806.  As  a  civil  ruler,  he  was  distin- 
guished for  good  intentions ;  yet  the  want 
of  consistency,  which  is  evident  in  most 
actions  of  his  life,  may  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  many  failiues  of  his  benevo- 
lent purposes.  The  duke's  suljects  were 
also  offended  by  his  foreign  partialities, 
particularly  his  fatal  inclination  for  the 
French  nation,  which  had  been  instilled 
into  him  by  Frederic  II. 

BausfswicK,  Ferdinand,  duke  of,  bom 
at  Brunswick,  Jan.  11th,  1721,  fourth  son 
of  duke  Ferdinand  Albert,  was  educated 
for  the  military  piofession.  In  1739,  he 
entered  into  the  Prussian  service,  was 
engaged  in  the  Milesian  wars,  and  became 
one  of  the  mos.,  eminent  generals  in  the 
seven  years'  wur.  He  commanded  thtf 
aUied  army  in  ^'estphalia,  where,  always 
opposed  to  superior  forces,  he  displayetl 
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Buperior  taknts.  He  drove  the  French 
from  Lower  Saxony,  Hesse  and  West- 
phalia, and  was  victorious  in  the  two 
Et  battles  of  Crefeld  and  Minden. 
•Seven  Ytars^  Wir.)--Afler  the  peace, 
-esigned  his  commission,  on  account 
of  a  misunderstanding  between  him  and 
the  kiny.  From  that  time  he  lived  at 
Brunswick,  the  patron  of  art  and  litera- 
ture.   He  died  in  1793. 

Brunswick,  Frederic  WiUiam,  duke 
of;  fourth  and  younsest  son  of  duke 
Charies  William  Ferdinand  of  Bruns- 
wick. He  was  bom  in  1771,  and  receiv- 
ed the  same  education  with  his  second 
and  third  brothers,  who  were  a  few  years 
older,  till  the  military  career,  to  which  he 
was  destined,  gave  his  studies  a  particular 
direction.  He  was  loved  by  his  father 
with  great  tenderness,  but  very  strictly 
treated*  In  1786,  he  was  appointed,  by 
the  king  of  Prussia,  successor  of  his  uncle, 
Frederic  Augustus,  duke  of  Oels  and 
Bernstadt  He  then  went  to  Lausanne, 
remained  two  years  in  Switzerland,  and, 
upon  his  return,  was  made  captain  in  a 
Prussian  redment  of  foot.  During  the 
war  against  France,  in  1792,  and  the  fol- 
loMring  year,  he  fought  in  the  Prussian 
armies,  and  was  twice  wounded.  After 
the  peaceof  B&le,he  received  a  regiment, 
and,  in  1804,  married  the  princess  Maria 
Elisabeth  Wilhelmina  of  Baden.  The 
offspring  of  this  marriage  were  two  prin- 
cesses, bom  in*  1804  and  1806^  who  are 
still  living.  In  1805,  his  uncle  died,  and 
he  became  duke  of  Oels  and  Bernstadt 
In  1806,  he  took  part  in  the  war  against 
France,  with  all  the  fire  which  the  op- 
pression of  Germany  and  his  fiither's  un- 
happy fate  had  kindled  in  him.  He  finely 
joined  the  corps  of  Blucher,  and  was  made 
prisoner  with  him  at  Lfibeck.  By  the 
death  of  his  eldest  brother,  the  hereditary 
prince,  who  died  in  September  of  the 
same  year,  without  leaving  any  children, 
and  by  an  agreement  adjusted  by  his 
father  between  him  and  his  elder  broth- 
ers, who,  on  account  of  their  blindness, 
were  unfit  to  govern,  and  were  unmarri- 
ed, he  would  have  succeeded  his  father  in 
the  government  of  Brunswick,  had  not 
the  peace  of  Tilsit  and  Napoleon's  will 
prevented.  After  that  time,  he  lived  at 
Bmchsal,  where,  in  April,  1808,  his  wife 
died.  In  1809,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  between  Austria  and  France,  he  rais- 
ed a  body  of  volunteers  in  Bohemia. 
:5chill  had  already  perished  in  Stralsund, 
when  the  duke  made  an  invasion  into 
Saxony.  He  wts,  however,  compelled, 
ay  the  king  of  Westphalia,  to  evacuate 


Dresden  and  Leipsic,  with  his  black  h  s- 
sars.  The  duke,  in  comtinction  with  th<^ 
Austrian  general  Am  Ende,  forced  Yim 
way  from  Dresden  to  Franconia,  whither 
the  Austrians,  under  Kienmayer,  bad  pen- 
etrated from  Bohemia.  After  the  armis- 
tice of  Znaim  (July  12),  the  Austrians 
again  evacuated  Dresden,  which  they  had 
occupied  for  the  second  time,  and  retreat- 
ed behind  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia.  But 
the  duke,  renouncing  his  alliance  witii 
the  emperor  of  Austria,  advanced  with 
his  corps,  consisting  of  1500  mjen,  among 
whom  were  700  horse,  from  Altenburg, 
towards  Leipsic.  After  a  slight  skinni^i 
with  the  garrison  there,  he  continued  his 
maroh  to  Halle,  where  he  arrived  July 
27,  and  immediately  pushed  on  to  Hal- 
berstadt,  where  he  arrived  July  30. 
The  Westphalian  colonel  Wellingerode, 
with  the  fifUi  regiment  of  infantry,  had 
entered  the  place  the  same  morning. 
Although  tiiis  regiment  made  a  gallant 
resistance,  it  was  overpowered,  and  its 
commander  taken  prisoner.  The  duke 
then  proceeded  to  Bmnswick,  his  native 
city,  where  he  arrived  July  31,  and  biv- 
ouacked on  the  ramparts.  He  did  not  al- 
low himself  any  rest,  for  he  was  closely 
pursued  on  all  sides.  The  Westphalian 
general  Reubel  assembled  4000  men  of 
his  division  at  Ohof,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Brunswick ;  general  Gratien,  with  a  Dutch 
division,  had  set  out  fi^m  Erfurt ;  and  the 
Danish  general  Ewald,  marehing  from 
Gltickstadt  into  the  territories  of  Hano- 
ver, crossed  the  Elbe  in  order  to  cover 
that  river.  Aug.  1,  Reubel  met  the  duke 
not  far  from  Brunswick,  near  the  village 
of  Oelper,and  an  action  ensued  (the  11th 
since  be  had  left  Saxon v),  in  which  a 
corps  of  4000  men  not  only  retreated  be- 
fore 1500,  but  also  opened  to  them  the 
only  way  by  which  they  could  escape. 
Aug.  2,  the  duke  left  Brunswick.  From 
the  road  he  took,  if  was  conjectured  that 
he  would  march  towards  Celle,  whirfaer 
he  was  pursued,  therefore,  by  the  W^est- 
phalian  troops.  Instead,  however,  of  do- 
ing this,  he  took  his  way  through  Hano- 
ver immediately  to  Nienburg,  crossed  the 
Weser,  and,  having  destroyed  the  bridges 
behind  him,  marched  down  the  river. 
He  reached  Hoy  a  Aug.  4,  and  hastened 
his  march  upon  the  left  bank  of  the 
Weser,  while  part  of  his  corps,  to  make 
a  demonstration,  turned  towaras  Bremen. 
Here  the  black  hussars  entered  on  the 
5th,  and  occupied  the  gates,  but  on  the 
next  day  continued  their  march.  Mean- 
time the  duke  advanced  through  the  tet- 
ritory  of  Oldenburg.   He  passed  the  uigl. » 
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of  the  5th  of  Aagust  at  Delmenhorst,  and 
appeared  to  be  directiDg  his  course  to 
Cast  Friesland,  m  order  to  embark  there. 
But,  contraiy  to  expectation^  he  crossed, 
at  Hiuitebruck,  the  small  river  Hunte, 
which  £Jls  into  the  Weser,  seized  the 
merchant  ships  which  were  lying  at  Els- 
fleth,  principally  unloaded,  embaned  his 
troops  in  the  night  of  the  6th,  leaving  be- 
hind the  horses,  and  procuring,  in  that 
country,  which  is  inhabited  by  seamen, 
the  necessary  sailors  bv  force.  On  the 
7th,  in  the  morning,  me  duke  himself, 
having  the  English  flag  hoisted,  set  sail, 
and,  on  the  8th,  landed  at  Heligoland, 
whence  he  sailed,  on  the  11th,  with  his 
corps,  for  England.  In  England,  the  duke 
was  received  with  great  distinction.  His 
corps  immediately  entered  the  English 
service,  and  was  afterwards  employed  in 
Portugal  and  Spain.  The  parliament 
granted  him  a  pension  of  £6000,  until  he 
returned  to  his  hereditary  dominions, 
Dec.  22,  1818.  He  was  a  prince  of  an 
uncommonly  open  character.  In  his  he- 
reditaiy  states,  he  acted  with  the  best 
intentions ;  but  his  frequent  errors  disap- 
Dointed  the  great  expectations  which  had 
been  formed  of  him,  and  narrow-minded 
counsellors  contributed  to  lead  him  astray. 
He  wished  to  sow  and  reap  at  the  same 
time.  His  military  spirit  and  penetrating 
mind  led  him  to  foresee  new  dangers 
from  the  great  oppressor  of  Europe.  His 
great  preparations  must  be  explained  from 
this  view  of  circumstances  m  1814  and 
1615.  His  finances  were  thrown  into 
great  disorder  by  his  maintaining  so  many 
troops ;  and  even  the  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  was  not  paid.  Thus  he  became 
unpopular  as  the  sovereign  of  a  country 
which  had  been  prosperous  under  his 
fiither's  sceptre.  The  events  of  1815 
called  him  again  to  arms,  and  he  fell 
June  16,  1815.     (See   qfuOrebras,  and 

BauifswicK,  Louis  Ernest,  duke  of; 
thinl  son  of  Ferdinand  Albert,  duke  of 
Bninswick-Liineburg ;  bom  in  1718 ;  en- 
tered the  imperial  service  in  1750 ;  be- 
came field-marshal  of  the  republic  of 
Holland ;  during  seven  years  from  1759, 
was  captain-general  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces ;  was  regent  durinff  the  minority  of 
the  stadtholder,  and  had  previously  pre- 
served the  neutrality  of  the  republic  dur- 
ing the  long  war  of  the  neighboring 
powers  Crom  1754.  Afler  the  stadtholder 
oecame  of  age,  B.  was  made  counsellor 
by  the  states-general.  Having,  however, 
incurred  the  hatred  of  the  people  by  his 
paniality  for  the  nobilim  and  some  other 
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errors,  be  was  obliged  to  leave  the  stadt- 
holder in  1772.    He  died  m  1788. 

BauifswicK  ^M.  J.  Leopold),  prince  of^ 
major-general  m  the  Prussian  service, 
youngest  son  of  duke  Charles  of  Bruns- 
wick, bom  at  Wolfenbiittei  in  1752,  was 
instructed  by^  the  abb6  Jemsalem.  He 
studied  in  Strasburg  military  science  and 
other  branches  of  knowledge,  travelled 
through  Italy  under  the  care  of  Lessing, 
and  entered  the  Prussian  service,  in  1776, 
as  commander  of  a  regiment  of  foot,  at 
Frankfort  on  tlie  Oder.  In  this  city, 
where  he  resided  after  his  retum  from 
the  Bavarian  war  of  succession  in  1779, 
he  gained  universal  esteem  by  his  amia- 
ble character,  his  talents,  and  his  zeal  for 
hterature.  In  1780,  Frankfort  was  pre- 
served, by  his  activity,  from  an  inunda- 
tion which  threaten^  to  overthrow  the 
dikes  and  deluge  the  suburbs.  He  dis- 
played the  same  vigilance  on  the  occa- 
sion of  several  conflagrations,  with  which 
tliis  city  was  afflicted.  He  visited  the 
poor  in  their  most  miserable  haunts,  and 
nis  life  was  devoted  to  works  of  benevo- 
lence. He  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  humanity 
in  the  inundation  of  1785,  in  which  he 
was  drowned  while  hastening  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  suburbs.  The  monuments 
that  have  been  erected  to  him  will  bear 
wimese  to  future  generations  of  the  es- 
teem of  his  contemporaries. 

B&ush-Wh£el8.  In  light  machinery, 
wheels  sometimes  tum  each  other  by 
means  of  bristles  or  brushes  fixed  to  their 
circumference.  They  may,  also,  com- 
municate circular  motion  by  friction  only. 
The  sur&ce  brought  in  contact  is  then 
formed  of  the  end  grain  of  wood,  or  is 
covered  with  an  elastic  substance,  and 
the  wheels  are  pressed  together  to  in- 
crease the  friction. 

Brussels,  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
Austrian  Netherlands,  with  75,000  inhab- 
itants, principally  Catholics,  and,  afler 
Amsterdam,  the  second  city  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  Netherlands,  is  a  handsome 
city  of  South  Brabant.  Durinff  20  years, 
firom  1794  to  1814,  it  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  French,  and  the  chief  town  in 
the  department  of  tlie  Dyle.  It  is  now, 
alternately  with  the  Hague,  the  royal  res- 
idence, and  the  place  of  meeting  of  the 
states-general  ot  the  kingdom.  It  is  a 
favorite  resort  of  the  English,  many  of 
whom  have  resided  here  smce  the  peace 
of  1814.  The  ^loomv  forest  of  Soienies, 
so  memorable  smce  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo, hes  on  the  south  and  south-west  of 
the  town.  It  was  formerly  surrounded 
by  a  wall,  which  has  been  dmnolished. 
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and  the  nunpsfts  Uud  out  in  public  waltu. 
The  upper  part  of  the  city  is  magnificent. 
The  pork  is  a  spacious  square,  laid  out 
with  shaded  walks,  and  surrounded  by 
the  palaces,  public  ofiiees  and  principal 
private  houses.  In  the  lower  part,  lying 
on  a  plain  watered  by  th^  Senne,  the 
streets  are  narrow  and  crowded,  but  the 
great  market-place  is  very  beautiful. 
This  part  of  die  city  is  intersected  by 
several  canals,  connected  with  the  Sonne, 
and  the  great  Scheldt  canal.  The  other 
principal  squares  are  Oorlogo  plaats,  Mi- 
chael's  plaats  and  Sands  plaats.  The 
principal  churches  are  St.  Michael's  and 
the  church  of  Sl  Gudule.  B.  also  con- 
tains an  academy  of  arts  and  sciences,  a 
foundhng  hospital,  and  a  central  school 
with  a  library  of  100,000  volumes,  a  vaUi- 
able  gallery  of  paintings  and  a  cabinet  of 
natural  history.  The  school  of  medicine 
and  that  of  botany  have  also  apartments, 
and  tliere  is  a  public  botanic  garden. 
The  town  is  ornamented  with  20  pubUc 
fountains,  all  embellished  with  sculpture. 
The  manufactures  of  B.  are  celebrated 
throughout  Europe  and  America,  partic- 
ularly its  lace,  camlets  and  carpets ;  the 
first  alone  employs  10,000  individuals. 
Its  carriages  surpass  even  those  of  Lon- 
don and  Paris.  The  other  articles  made 
here  are  ticking,  various  kinds  of  cotton 
and  woollen  stufis,  silk  stockings,  gal- 
loons, earthenware,  &c.  It  carries  on 
considerable  trade  with  the  interior  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  also  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, by  means  of  its  canals.  The  prin- 
cipal of  these  was  constructed  in  1560 
and  1561,  and  leads  to  Antwerp :  it  is  110 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  city 
owes  its  origin  to  St  Gery,  who,  in  the 
7th  century,  built  a  chapel  on  an  island 
in  the  Senne,  and  preached  to  the  peas- 
ants. As  the  numbers  collected  here  be- 
c^une  great,  it  was  surrounded  with  a  wall 
in  1044,  and  became,  in  process  of  time, 
the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Brabant, 
and  of  the  Austrian  governors.  It  was 
several  times  captured  by  the  French,  and, 
in  1789--90,  took  the  lead  in  the  troubles 
which  broke  out  in  the  Netherlands. 

Brutus,  or  BKUTE,in  tlie  fabulous  his- 
tory of  Britain^  was  the  first  king  of  the 
island,  according  to  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth, lie  is  said  to  have  been  the  son 
of  Sylvius,  and  grandson  of  Ascanius,  the 
son  of  ifineas,  and  to  have  been  bom  in 
Italy.  He  landed  at  Totness,  in  Devon- 
shire, destroyed  the  giants  who  then  in- 
habited AlbMU)  and  called  liie  island 
ftom  his  own  naome.  At  his  death,  the 
ialaod  wm divided  snioBg  his  itkw6  sans: 


Locrine  had  Engltad,  Camber  VTales^ 
and  Albanact  Scotiand. 

Brutus,  Lucius  Junius,  son  of  Marcns 
Junius  and  the  daughter  of  the  elder 
Tarquin,  saved  his  Wik  from  the  perse- 
cutions of  Tarquin  the  Proud  by  feign- 
ing himself  insane,  on  which  account  he 
received  the   surname  Bruttu  (stupid). 
During  a  plague  that  broke  out  at  Rome, 
he  accompanied  the  son  of  Tarquin  to 
the  oracle  in  Delphi.     When  Lucretia, 
the  wife  of  CoUatinus,  plunged  a  dagger 
into  her  bosom,  that  she  might  not  out- 
live the  insult  which  she  had  suffered 
fit>m  Sextus,  the  son  of  Tarouin,  B.,  being 
present,  threw  off  the  mask.    He  drew 
the  dagger,  all  bloody,  fhrni  the  wound, 
and  swore  vengeance  against  the  Tar- 
quins,  explaining  to  the  astonished  spec- 
tators the  reason  of  his  pretended  imbe- 
cility, and  persuading  all  who  were  pres- 
ent to  take  the  same  oath.    The  peo^^s 
submitted  to  his  guidance,  tmd  he  caused 
the  gates  to  be  shut,  the  inhabitants  to  be 
assembled,  and  the  body  to  be  pubHcly » 
exposed.    He  then  vreea  the  banishment 
of  the  TarquinsL    After  this  had  been 
resolved    on,    B.    proposed   to   abolish 
the  regal  dignity,  ttid  introduce  a  fi^eo 
government     It  was  then  determined 
dmt  two  consuls  should  exercise  supreme 
power  for  a  year,  and  Junius  Brutus  and 
Tarquinius  CoUatinus  wei^  chosen  fbi? 
the  first. term.    Tarquin,  who  had  seen 
the  gates  shut  against  him,  and  found 
himself  deserted  by  his  army,  sent  ambas- 
sadora  to  Rome  to  demand  a  restoration 
of  his  private  property,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  promise  Uiat  he  would  make  no 
attempt  against  the  rcpubhc.    IBs  request 
was  granted.  The  ambassadors,  however, 
set  on  foot  a  conspiracy,  and  drew  into  it 
many  young  men,  among  whom  were  the 
two  sons  of  B.  and  the  nephews  of  Col- 
latlnus.    But  a  slave  named  Vindez  dis- 
covered the  plot     The  criminals  were 
imprisoned,  and  the  consuls  caused  the 
people  the  next  morning  to  1*  called  to 
the  comitia.     All  were  deeply  shocked 
to  see  the  sons  of  B.  among  the  prisoners 
and  their  father  on  tlie  judgment-scat  to 
condemn  tliem.     Collatlnus  wept,  and 
even  the  stem  Valerius  sat  silent    Btit 
B.  arose  firmly,  and,  after  their  crime  haai} 
been  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  oidcred  the 
fictors  to  execute  the  law.    Neither  the 
mitreaties  of  the  people  nor  of  his  soti«« 
could  alter  his  resolution.    He  wimes?e<l 
die  hoirible  spectacle  without  emotion, 
and  did  not  leave  the  assembly  until  hUoy 
the   execution.     He  was   called   botrk, 
hovrever,  when  Collaftnua  wished  io  savt* 
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Ml  guilty  nephews.  The  people  con^ 
demned  them  all,  and  chose  Valerius 
consul  in  place  of  O^tinuSi  In  the 
mean  time,  Tarqnin,  supported  by  Por^ 
senna,  collected  an  arm^  and  marched 
against  Rome.  The  consuls  advanced  to 
meet  him.  B.  led  the  caralry;  Arune^ 
son  of  Tarquin,  commanded  the  body 
opposed  to  him.  They  pierced  each 
other  with  their  spears  at  tne  same  mo^ 
ment,  and  both  fell,  A.  C.  50^.  The  Ro- 
mans came  off  conquerors,  and  B.  was 
buried  with  great  splendor.  The  women 
lamemed  him  a  whole  year,  as  the  avenger 
of  the  honor  of  their  sex. 

BacTus,  Marcus  Junius.  Tins  repub- 
fican  resembled  in  suirit,  as  well  as  in 
name,  tlie  expeller  of  Tarquin.  He  was 
,  at  finst  an  enemy  of  Pompey,  who  had 
slain  his  father  in  Galatia,  but  foigot  his 
private  enmity,  and  was  reconciled  to 
him,  when  he  undertook  the  defence  of 
freedom.  He  did  not,  however,  assume 
any  public  station,  and,  after  the  unfortu- 
nate battle  of  Pharsalia,  surrendered  him* 
self  to  Csesnr,  who  received  htm  with  the 
tcnderest  fHendship,  as  he  had  always 
loved  him,  and  regarded  him  almost  like 
his  own  son,  because  the  mother  of  Bru- 
tus, sister  of  the  rigid  Cato,  had  been  the 
object  of  his  affection.  In  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  offices  of  state,  tlie  dictator 
appointed  B.  to  tlie  govennnent  of  Mace- 
donifu  Notwithstanding  these  benefits, 
R.  was  the  head  of  the  conspiracy  against 
Caesar,  deeming  the  sacrifice  of  private 
IHendship  necessary  for  the  wel&re  of 
his  country.  He  was  led  into  the  con- 
spiracy by  Cassius,  who,  impelled  by 
hatted  against  Cesar,  as  well  as  by  the 
love  of  freedom,  sought,  at  first,  by  writ- 
ing, and  then  by  means  of  his  wife,  Junia, 
sister  of  B.,  to  gain  his  favor ;  and,  when 
he  thought  him  prepared  for  the  propo- 
sal, disclosed  to  him,  verbally,  the  plan  of 
a  conspiracy  against  Ceesar,  who  was  then 
amiing  at  tlie  supreme  power.  B.  agreed 
to  the  design,  and  his  influence  led  many 
of  the  most  chstinguished  Romans  to  em- 
brace it  also.  Cffisor  was  assassinated  in 
ifae  senate-house.  In  public  speeches,  B. 
explained  the  reasons  of  this  deed,  but 
he  could  not  appease  the  dissatisfaction  of 
the  people,  and  retired,  with  his  party,  to 
the  capitol.  He  soon  after  took  courage, 
when  the  consul  P.  Cornelius  I>olabeila, 
md  the  pnetor  L.  Cornelius  Cinna,  Cie- 
sar's  brother-in-law,  declared  themselves 
in  bis  fkvor.  But  Antony,  whom  B.  had 
generously  spai^,  was  reconciled  to  him 
«Mi1y  in  appearance,  and  obtained  his  leave 
t^  read  Ccesaf^  will  to  the  people.    By 


means  of  this  instrument  Antony  suc- 
ceeded in  exciting  the  popular  indignation 
against  the  murderers  of^Ceesar,  and  thev 
were  compelled  to  flee  from  Rome.  B. 
went  to  Athens,  and  endeavored  to  form 
a  party  there  among  the  Roman  nobility ; 
he  gamed  over,  also,  the  troops  in  Mace- 
donia. He  then  began  to  levy  soldiers 
openly,  which  was  the  easier  for  him,  as 
the  remainder  of  Pompey's  troops,  since 
the  defeat  of  their  general,  had  been 
roving  about  in  Thessaly.  Hortensius, 
the  governor  of  Macedonia,  aided  him ; 
and  thus  B.,  master  of  all  Greece  and 
Macedonia,  in  a  short  time  stood  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  arm^.  He  went  now 
to  Asia,  and  joined  Cassius,  whose  efforts 
had  been  equally  successful.  In  Rome, 
on  the  contrary,  the  triumvirs  prevailed. 
All  the  conspirators  had  been  condemned, 
and  the  people  had  taken  up  arms  against 
them.  B.  and  Cassius^  having  with  diffi- 
culty subdued  the  Lycians  and  Rbodians, 
returned  to  Europe  to  oppose  the  trium- 
viri. (Plutarch  informs  us,  that  a  spirit 
appeared  to  B.,  on  his  march  from 
Sardis  to  Abydos,  in  Asia  Minor.)  The 
army  passed  over  the  Hel]esiK)nt,  and  19 
legions  and  20,000  cavalry  were  assem- 
bled on  the  plains  of  Philippi,  in  Macedo- 
nia, whither,  also,  the  triumvii-s  Antony 
and  Octavianus  marched  with  their  le- 
gions. Although  the  Roman  historians 
do  not  agree  in  their  accounts  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Philippi,  so  much  as  this  appears 
certain,  that  Cassius  was  beaten  by  An- 
tony, and  caused  himself  to  be  killed  by 
a  slave ;  that  B.  fought  with  greater  suc- 
cess against  the  dii^sion  of  the  army  com- 
manded by  Octavianus,  who  was  hindered 
by  indisposition  firom  conducting  the  bat- 
tle in  ])erson  ;  that  B.,  after  the  engage- 
ment, took  possession  of  an  advantageous 
situation,  where  it  was  difficult  for  an 
attack  to  be  made  upon  him  ;  that  he  was 
induced,  by  the  araor  of  his  soldiers,  to 
renew  the  contest,  and  was  a  second  time 
unsuccessful.  He  was  totally  defeated, 
escaped  with  only  a  few  friends,  passed 
the  night  in  a  cave,  and,  as  he  saw  his 
cause  irretrievably  ruined,  ordered  Strato, 
one  of  his  confidants,  to  kill  him.  Sunto 
refused,  a  long  time,  to  perform  the  com- 
mand ;  but,  seeinff  B.  resolved,  he  turned 
away  his  face,  ana  held  his  sword,  wliile 
B.  fell  upon  it.  Thus  died  B.  (A.  C.  42), 
in  the  43d  year  of  his  age. 

BauTtRE,  John  de  la,  the  famous  au< 
thor  of  the  Characters  and  Manners  of  hi9 
age,  was  bom,  1639,  in  a  village  near 
IN>uidan,  not  far  from  Paris.  He  pur 
chased  the  place  of  treasurer  at  Caen , 
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but,  a  short  time  after,  throuffh  the  influ- 
ence of  Boflsuet,  he  was  employed  in  the 
education  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  with 
a  pension  of  3000  livres,  and  was  attached 
to  his  person  during  the  remainder  of  his 
]ife.  In  1687,  he  translated  the  Charac- 
ters of  Theophrastus  into  French,  with 
much  elegance,  and  accompanied  them 
with  a  succession  of  characters,  in  which 
he  represented  the  manners  of  his  time 
widi  great  accuracjr,  and  in  a  style  epi- 
granimatical,  ingenious  and  witty.  B. 
oilen  took  his  characters  from  Uving  per- 
sons, although  he  denied  it,  and  seems, 
by  this  means,  to  have  gained  many  ene- 
mies. He  was  a  man  of  pleasant  man- 
ners and  amiable  disposition.  In  1693, 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French 
academy,  with  some  opposition,  and  died 
in  1696, 

Brutn,  ConieiUe  le,  a  ptunter  and 
traveller,  bom  at  the  Hague  in  1652, 
went,  in  1674,  to  Rome,  where  he  studied 
his  art  for  two  years  and  a  half.  He  then 
followed  his  inclination  for  travelling,  vis- 
ited Naples,  and  other  cities  of  Italy,  em- 
barked for  Smyrna,  travelled  through 
Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  and  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago,  noting  down  and  drawing 
all  iliat  he  found  worthy  of  his  attention. 
He  afterwards  settled  m  Venice,  and  be- 
came a  disciple  of  Carlo  Lotti.  In  1693, 
he  returned  to  his  native  country,  and 
published  his  travels  in  1698.  The  favor- 
able reception  of  this  work  excited  in  him 
the  desire  to  travel  anew.  He  visited,  in 
1701,  and  the  following  years,  Russia, 
Persia,  India,  Ceylon  and  other  Asiatic 
islands.  In  Russia,  he  painted  Peter  the 
Great,  and  different  princes  of  his  fiimily; 
in  1706,  in  Batavia,  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal men.  In  1708,  he  returned  to  his 
country,  where  he  published  an  account 
of  his  second  journey,  the  value  of  which, 
like  that  of  the  first,  consists  more  in  the 
beauty  and  correctness  of  tlie  drawings 
than  in  the  trustworthiness  of  the  state- 
ments. During  the  rest  of  his  life,  Le  B. 
was  occupied  exclusively  with  his  ait, 
passed  his  time  alternately  at  the  Hague 
and  at  Amsterdam,  and  oied  at  Utrecht, 
in  the  house  of  his  fiiend  and  protector 
van  Mollein. 

BRTArfT,  Jacob,  a  philologist  and  anti- 
quary, bom  at  Plymouth  in  1715,  died,  in 
1804,  at  his  country-seat,  near  Windsor, 
He  studied  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  be- 
came afterwards  tutor  of  the  sons  of  the 
famous  duke  of  Marlborough,  the  eldest 
of  whom  he  also  accompanied  to  the  con- 
tinent as  his  secretary^.  After  his  return, 
lie  received,  by  tlio  mfiuence  of  his  pa- 


tron, a  lucrative  post  in  the  ordnanoe^ 
which  gave  him  leisure  for  his  researches 
into  Biblical,  Roman  and  Grecian  antiqui- 
ties. His  most  important  work  Is  the 
New  System  of  Ancient  Mythology, 
which  appeared  in  3  vols.  4to.,  1773  to 
1776.  whatever  may  be  tlie  ingenuity 
and  the  learning  of  the  author,  it  is  justly 
objected,  that  he  has  taken  conjectures 
for  proo&,  and,  in  particular,  tliat  he  has 
trusted  too  much  to  the  deceptive  conclu- 
sions of  etymology.  He  was  engaged  in 
a  famous  dispute  on  the  veracity  of  Ho- 
mer and  the  existence  of  Troy,  in  which 
he  endeavored  to  show,  that  there  never 
was  such  a  city  as  Troy,  and  tliat  the 
whole  expedition  of  the  Greeks  was  a 
mere  fiction  of  Homer's.  The  object  of 
one  of  his  earlier  treatises,  which  appear- 
ed in  1767,  is  to  show,  that  the  island  Me- 
lita,  on  which  Paul  was  wrecked,  was  not 
Malta,  but  situated  in  the  Adriatic  He 
endeavored  to  illustrate  tlie  Scriptures  by 
explanations  drawn  from  Josephus,  from 
Philo  the  Jew,  and  from  Justin  Martyr ; 
but  in  this,  as  in  all  his  writings,  his 
learning  and  his  ingenuity  are  misled  by 
his  love  of  controversy  and  paradox. 

BuBMA,  count  of^  descended  from  ah 
old  family  in  Bohemia,  was,  early  in  life 
the  chamberlain  of  the  emperor  of  Aus 
tria,  afterwards  entered  the  militaiy  ser 
vice,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  field-mar 
shal-Ueutenant.  At  the  end  of  1812,  he 
was  sent,  by  his  court,  with  extraordinary 
commissions,  to  Napoleon,  at  Paris,  and, 
in  May,  1813,  was  sent  agam  to  him  at 
Dresden.  In  the  war  of  1813,  he  com- 
manded an  Austrian  division  with  much 
honor,  and,  in  1814,  received  the  chief 
command  of  the  Austrian  army  which 
was  to  pass  through  Geneva  to  the  south 
of  France.  Here  he  showed  as  much 
caution  in  his  movements  as  forbearance 
and  humanity  towards  the  inliabitants. 
He  advanced  upon  Lyons,  which  was  de- 
fended by  marshal  Augereau,  but  was 
unsuccessful  in  his  attacks  upon  the  city, 
till  the  coipe  of  Bianchi  and  Hessen-Hom- 
berg  came  to  his  assistance,  upon  which 
the  jprince  of  Hessen-Hombei^g  took  the 
chief  command.  B.  remained  at  Lyons 
till  tlie  return  of  the  aUied  forces,  and 
then  retired  to  Vienna.  Afler  the  land- 
ing of  Napoleon  in  1815,  he  again  led  a 
corps,  under  Frimont,  against  Lyons,  and 
in  Savoy  opposed  marslial  Suchet,  till 
Paris  was  conquered,  and  the  maishal 
retreated  beyond  Lyons.  He  then  took 
possession  of  Lyons  without  opposition, 
established  a  court-mardal  to  punish  the 
disturbers  of  public  order,  and  proceeded 
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ivitb  greater  asvetkf  than  on  his  former 
campaign.  In  September,  he  marched 
beck  to  Austria,  and  received,  for  his  ser- 
vices, valuable  estates  in  Bohemia,  from 
his  emperor.  In  the  insurrection  of  Pied- 
mont (q.  v.),  1821,  the  coimt  de  B.  receiv- 
ed the  chief  command  of  the  Austrian 
troops  destined  to  restore  the  ancient 
government  After  the  accomplishment 
of  this  commission,  he  was  appointed 
ceneral  conunandant  of  Lombaray.  He 
died  at  Milan,  June  6,  1825^  in  the  56th 
year  of  his  age. 

BuccAiTEERs ;  a  band  of  English  and 
French  freebooters  in  America,  whose 
exploits  form  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
parts  of  the  history  of  the  17th  centuiy. 
Afler  the  assassination  of  Henry  IV,  m 
France,    in    1610,   several    Frenchmen 
sought'  a  residence  on  the  island  of  St 
Chnstopher,  one  of  the  Antilles.    Driven 
thence  in  1630,  some  of  them  fled  to  the 
western  coast  of  St  Domingo,  others  to 
the  small  island  of  Tortugas,  in  the  vicin- 
ity.   Several  Englishmen,  led  by  a  simi^ 
lar  disposition,  associated  themselves  with 
the  latter.    The  fugitives  at  St  Domingo 
employed  themselves  especially  in   the 
cbase  of  wild  cattle,  of  which  there  were 
large  herds  on  the  island.    They  sold  the 
hides  to  the  mariners  who  landed  on  the 
coast,  and,  because  they  did  not  boil  the 
flesh,  but  roasted  it  before  the  fire,  like 
the  American  savages,  they  were  caUed 
buccaneers.    Without  a  captain,  without 
Jaws,  without  the  society  of^ women,  these 
hunters  lived  in  the  rudest  state  of  nature, 
associating  two  by  two,  and  enjoying  in 
conunon  all  that  they  had  taken  in  the 
chase    or   acquired    by    robbery.     The 
Spaniards,  who  could  not  conquer  them, 
determined  to  extirpate  all  the  cattle  on 
the  island,  and  thus  obliged  the  bucca- 
neers either  to  cultivate  the  land  as  hus- 
bandmen, or  to  join  the  other  freebooters 
on  the  island  of  Tortugas.    These  bold 
adventurers  attacked,  in  small  numbers, 
and  with  small  means,  but  with  an  intre- 
pidity which  bade  defiance  to  danger,  not 
only  single  merchant  vessels,  but  several 
of  them  together,  and  sometimes  armed 
ships.    Their  common  mode  of  attack 
-was  by  boarding.    They  directed  their 
efforts    especially    against   the    Spanish 
ships  which  saileid  for  Europe  laden  with 
the  treasures  of  America.    By  the  repeat- 
ed losses  which  they  suflered,  the  Span- 
iards were  at  last  so  discouraged,  that 
they  seldom  oflered  a  serious  resistance. 
It  happened  once  that  a  ship  of  the  buc- 
caneers fell  in  with  two  Spanish  galleons, 
each  of  which  had  60  cannon  and  1500 
26* 


men  on  board.  To  emuipe  was  impossi- 
ble, and  the  pirates  could  not  think  of 
surrender.  Their  captain,  Laurent,  made 
a  short  speech  to  them,  sent  one  of  hie 
men  to  the  powder-room  with  orders  to 
set  fire  to  it  upon  the  first  sign  which  he 
sliould  give  him,  and  then  placed  his 
men  in  order  of  battle  on  each  side.  "  We 
must  sail  between  the  enemy's  ships," 
cried  he  to  his  crew,  ''and  fire  upon  them 
to  the  right  and  left"  This  manoeuvre 
was  executed  with  extraordinary  rapidity. 
The  fire  of  the  pirate  killed  so  many  peo- 
ple, on  board  both  ships,  that  the  Span- 
iards were  struck  vrith  a  panic,  ana  let 
him  escape.  The  Spanish  commander 
was  aflerwards  put  to  death  on  account 
of  the  disgrace  which  he  had  brought 
upon  his  nation.  Their  fiiequent  losses 
greatly  reduced  the  trade  of  tlie  Spaniards 
with  America.    The  buccaneers  now  be- 

§an  to  land  on  the  coast,  and  to  plunder 
le  cities.  Their  manner  of  dividing 
their  booty  v^as  remaritable.  Every  one 
who  had  a  share  in  the  expedition  swore 
that  he  had  reserved  nothing  of  the  plun- 
der. A  false  oath  was  of  extremely  rare 
occurrence,  and  was  punished  by  banish- 
ment to  an  uninhabited  island.  The 
wounded  first  received  their  share,  which 
was  greater  according  to  the  severity  of 
their  wounds.  The  remainder  was  di- 
vided into  equal  parts,  and  distributed  by 
lot  The  leader  received  more  than  the 
others  only  when  he  had  particularlv  dis- 
tinguished himself.  Those  who  had  per- 
ished in  the  expedition  were  not  forgotten. 
Their  part  was  ^ven  to  their  relations  or 
friends,  and,  in  defiiult  of  them,  to  the 
poor  and  to  the  church.  Religion  was 
strangely  blended  with  theur  vices,  and 
they  always  began  their  enterprises  with 
a  prayer.  The  wealth  which  they  ac- 
quired was  spent  in  gambting  and  de- 
bauchery, for  it  was  the  principle  of  these 
adventurers  to  enjoy  the  present  and  not 
care  for  the  future.  The  cUmate  and 
Uieir  mode  of  life  gradually  dimmished 
theur  number,  and  the  vigorous  measures 
of  the  English  and  French  governments 
at  last  put  an  end  to  their  outrages,  which 
had,  perhaps,  been  purposely  tolerated. 
From  this  band  of^  pirates  arose  the 
French  settlements  on  the  western  half 
of  St  Domingo.  In  the  beguining  of  the 
18th  century,  tlie  puacies  of  the  bucca- 
neers had  entirely  ceased.  An  account 
of  their  mode  of  hfe,  and  of  many  of  their 
deeds,  is  to  be  found  in  the  10th  volume 
of  Raynal's  History  of  the  two  Indies, 
and  m  the  2d  volume  of  Archenhoiz's 
Historical  Writings* 
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BucENTMJB,  kx  mythology ;  a  monster, 
half  man  and  ba)f  ox  or  aae.  The  splen- 
<jtid  galley  in  which  the  doge  of  Venice 
amiuaily  sailed  over  the  Adriatic  on  Ash 
eenflion-Dey  also  bore  this  name.  Drop- 
ping a  ring  into  the  sei^  he  espoused  it  m 
the  name  of  the  republic,  with  the  words 
DeajHmsamua  ie,  mare^  in  signum  veri  pet' 
ptluique  domifUi  The  custom  originated 
m  1176,  when  the  doge,  having  refused 
to  deliver  up  the  pope,  who  had  taken 
reibffe  in  Venice,  to  the  emperor,  encoun- 
tered  and  defeated  the  miperial  fleet 
which  was  sent  to  seduce  the  Venetians* 

Bdcjephajcus  ;  the  horse  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  which  he  bought  for  13  talenis 
(about  10  or  11,000  dollars).  Philonicua, 
a  Thessahan^  offered  to  sell  him  to  king 
Philip;  but  Phittp,  who  considered  the 
price  too  great,  commanded  the  unman- 
ageable sleed  to  be  led  away,  when  the 
young  Alexander  offered  to  mount  hinu 
be  leaped  up,  in  fact,  and,  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  aU,  the  horse  obeyed  him, 
and  willingly  submitted  to  his  guidaace, 
though  he  had  never  before  obeyed  a 
rider.  Alexander,  firom  this  circumstance, 
conceived  such  an  afl^ction  for  him,  that 
he  never  rode  upon  any  other  horse ;  and 
Bucephalus,  also,  when  caparisoned  for 
battle,  endured  no  other  rider.  He  died 
of  a  wound,  and  Alexander  caused  him 
to  be  buri.ed  near  the  Hydaspes,  and  built, 
over  his  grave,  a  city,  which  he  called 
JSucephala. 

BucER,  Martin ;  bom,  1491,  at  Schlett* 
stadt,  in  Alsace.  He  died  in  the  ofiice  of 
professor  of  theology  at  Cambridge,  155L 
At  the  time  of  the  reformation,  he  left  the 
Dominican  ordei^  and  became  a  convert 
to  Lutheranism.  He  was,  at  finst,  preach- 
er at  the  court  of  Frederic,  the  elector 
of  the  Palatinate,  afterwards  in  Strasbuiig^ 
and  at  the  same  thne  profeesor  in  the  uni- 
versity there  for  dO  veara,  till  king  Ed- 
ward VI  of  England,  at  the  suggestioa 
of  archbishop  Cranmer,  inviled  him  to 
Cambridge.  In  1557,  queen  Mary  caus- 
ed bis  bones  to  be  burned,  to  show  her 
detestation  of  Protestantism.  The  cardi- 
nal Contarini  called  him  the  most  learned 
divine  among  the  heretics.  He  wrote  a 
eommentary  on  the  Psalms,  under  the 
name  of  ^retiiu  FiUmu.  His  first  wife 
had  been  a  nun  in  her  youth.  After  her 
death,  he  married  agaip. 

BucB,  Leopold  von ;  bom  in  1777,  in 
Prussia ;  one  of  the  most  distin^iiiriied 
geologistB  of  Germany.  He  has  studied 
Uie  stnioture  of  the  earth,  by  pemmal  ob- 
servation, fiyr  more  than  30  years,  in  his 
travels  through  all  the  provmces  of  Ger- 


many, tkrouf^  fioandihsvia  to  the  North 
cape,  through  parts  of  Great  Britain^ 
France,  Italy  and  tiie  Canaries.  In  the 
possession  of  a  hap|iy  mdependence,  he 
aats  out  every  spring,  ftom  Berlin,  where 
he  usually  passes  tlM  wuiter,  on  his  sci- 
entific travels.  SJrafile  in  his  habits,  fini- 
j[al,  accustomed  to  hardships,  he  travels 
m  the  Carriage,  on  boiseback,  on  foot,  as 
his  purpose  requires.  He  was  the  first 
geologist  who  clearly  explained  the  di^ 
ferent  volcanic  phenomena,  particulariy 
their  effects  on  tne  elevation  of  the  sur- 
face and  the  nature  of  the  soil  He  di- 
vides volcanoes  into  central  volcanoes 
and  volcanic  chain&  The  latter  appear 
to  him  to  follow  the  direction  of  great 
clefts  in  the  earth,  which,  in  turn,  corre- 
spond with  the  direction  of  the  primitive 
mountains.  His  central  volcanoes  are, 
Etna,  the  isles  of  Lipari,  Iceland,  the 
Azores,  the  Canaries,  &c.  Tlie  results 
of  his  geological  lahore  are  contained  m 
his  Geognostical  Observations  on  Travels 
through  Germany  and  Italy  (1802),  and 
his  Physical  Descripfion  of  the  Canaries, 
where  he  lived,  in  1815,  for  several 
months.  He  was  afUrwards  accompa- 
nied by  the  Norwegian  botanist  Chris- 
tian Smith,  who,  some  years  later,  was 
among  the  victims  of  the  unhappy  expe- 
dition of  captain  Tuckev  in  the  Congo 
river.  Buch's  Travels  through  Norway 
and  Lapland  (2  vola^  Berlin,  1810,  with 
copperplates)  is  one  of  the  best  works  on 
the  structure  of  the  earth  in  the  high 
northern  regions. 

Buchanan,  Geoi^  an  eminent  poet 
and  historian,  and  one  of  the  great  mas- 
ters of  modem  Latinity,  was  bom  in 
Scodand,  in  1506.  His  parents  were  in- 
digent, and  he  owed  his  education  to  an 
uncle,  who  sent  him  to  Paris.  He  a^ 
terwaids  repaired  to  Bt.  Andrew's.  He 
became  mtor  or  companion  of  the  earl  of 
Caasilis,  with  whom  he  lived  five  yean, 
and  obtained  the  notice  of  James  V,  wh^ 
appointed  him  tutor  to  his  natural  son, 
afterwards  the  fimous  regent,  earl  of 
Murray.  His  satues  against  the  monks 
exposed  him  to  the  vengeance  c^.  the 
dersy,  and  he  was  imprisoned  for  here- 
of;  out,  contriving  to  escape,  he  with- 
drew to  Bourdeaux,  where  he  taufjht 
three  years,  and  composed  his  tragedies 
of  BapMis  and  Jtpdiet,  and  his  trausht- 
tioDs  of  the  Mtdea  and  Jtkeaies  o€  Eurif^ 
Ides.  In  1543,  he  quitted  Bourdeaux  on 
account  of  the  pestilence,  and  became,  for 
a  while,  domestic  tutor  to  the  ceiehmted 
Montaigne,  who  leoords  the  ftict  in  bis 
esssjrs.    In  1544,  he  w«Dt  to  Paris,  and. 
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for  sosio  tune,  tanglit  in  the  coflogo  of 
Bourbon.  In  1547,  he  accompaniM  his 
fiiend  Govea  to  PoitugaL  He  had  not 
been  there  a  year  before  Govea  died,  and, 
Ute  freedom  of  B.'8  opinions  giving  of- 
fence, he  was  thrown  uito  prison,  where 
he  began  his  translations  of  the  Psahns 
into  i^tin  verseu  He  obtained  his  liberty 
in  1551,  and  spent  four  yean  at  Paris,  as 
tutor  to  the  son  of  the  marshal  de  Brissac 
In  1560,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  where 
he  openly  embraced  Protestantism,  yet 
was  well  received  at  court,  and  asmsted 
the  queen  in  her  studies.  He  was  also 
employed  in  regulatmg  the  universities, 
and  was  made  fNrincipal  of  St  Leonard's 
college,  St  Andrew's,  He  even  obtained 
a  pension  from  Mary,  which  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  connecting  himself  with 
the  party  of  Murray.  Though  a  layman, 
he  was  made,  in  1567,  modeiatcM'  of  the 
general  assembly,  which  appointed  him 
preceptor  to  James  VI,  who  acquired, 
under  his  tuition,  the  scholastic  knowl- 
edge on  which  he  so  much  prided  him- 
8e£  It  is  said  that  Buchanan,  on  being 
subsequently  told  that  he  had  made  the 
king  a  pedant,  replied,  that  ^  it  was  the  best 
he  could  make  of  him."  He  next  accom- 
panied Murray  to  England,  in  order  to  pre- 
fer charoes  against  Mary,  and,  in  1571, 
published  his  DeteeHo  Marias  RegwuB^  a 
virulent  attack  upon  tlie  character  and 
conduct  of  that  unhappy  <|ueen ;  and,  at« 
though  his  patron  Murray  bad  been  assas- 
sinated in  1570,  he  continued  in  favor 
with  the  prevalent  party,  who  made  him 
one  of  the  lords  qi  the  council  and  lord 
of  the  priv^seal.  He  likewise  received  a 
pension  of  £100  per  annum  from  queen 
Ehzabeth*  In  1579,  he  published  his 
celebrated  De  Jure  Regnif  a  work  which 
will  ever  rank  him  among  the  spirited 
defenders  of  the  rights  of  the  people  to 

e'  dge  of  the  conduct  of  their  govemora. 
e  spent  the  last  12  or  18  years  of  his 
life  in  composing  his  great  work,  entitled 
Eerwn  SwdUarvm  HiBtona^  in  90  books, 
which  was  puUisbed  at  Edinburgh,  in 
1582.  He  died  the  same  year,  at  the  age 
of  76,  in  very  poor  circumstances ;  and  the 
city  of  Edinbuxgh  interred  him  at  the 

Siblic  expense., — ^The  moral  diaraeter  of 
.  has  been  the  subject  of  much  oblo<}iiy 
with  his  enemies ;  and  tine  charge  of  tmf 
licentiousoesB  seenas  countenanced  \3f 
several  of  his  poenois.  Conscious  of  hui 
fcreat  ahilitiea,  he  was  also  quemloiis  and 
dfficontented  wl^  his  eireiunstanees,  and 
by  no  means  «crupttk>u8  ia  his  attempts 
to  amend  thesn ;  added  to  which,  nis 
temper  wa^tenih  and  unamiable,  and  \m 


conduct,  as  a  party  man,  exceedingly  vlr* 
ulent  As  a  writer,  he  has  obtain^  high 
applause  from  aH  parties ;  and  as  a  Ladn 
poet,  in  particular,  he  stands  among  the 
first  of  the  modems.  His  Psalms  are  in 
all  kinds  of  measure,  and  some  of  them 
are  extremely  beautifuL  As  a  historian, 
be  is  considered  to  have  united  the  beau- 
ties of  Livy  and  Sallust  as  to  style ;  but 
he  discovered  a  great  lack  of  judgment 
md  investigative  spirit,  takii^  up  all  the 
tales  of  the  chronicles  as  he  found  them, 
and  affording  to  their  lef^endary  absurdi- 
ties the  currency  of  his  own  eloquent 
embellishment.  On  the  whole,  however, 
B.  may  justly  be  deemed  an  honor  to  his 
country;  as  a  man  whose  genius  burst 
through  all  disadvantages  to  the  attain- 
ment of  a  wide  and  justty-celebmted  dis- 
tinction. Of  his  different  works  in  verse 
and  prose,  various  editions  have  been 
given ;  and  a  valua})Ie  edition  of  the  whole 
was  published  at  Edinburgh,  in  2  vok. 
folio,  1714,  and  reprinted  at  Leyden,  in  S 
vols.  4to.,  1729. 

Bucharest  (i.  e.  dty  o/'jfov),  the  chief 
city  of  Walachia,  the  residence  of  the 
hospodar  and  of  a  Greek  bishop,  contains 
10,GOO  meanly  built  bouses,  and  60,000 
inhabita&ts,  including  Greeks,  Jews  and 
Armenians.  The  streets  are  not  paved, 
bat  oevered  with  logs.  The  Greeks  for- 
noeriy  had  an  academy  here  with  12  in- 
struoters,  wliich,  in  1610,  contained  244 
students.  It  has  declined  since  the  pre»- 
ent  hospodar  Ghika,  a  native  of  Wahi^ 
ehia,  took  possessiop  of  its  funds  in  18S5. 
The  trade  in  ix^ne,  skms,  and  other  pro* 
ducts  of  the  country,  is  very  brisk.  May 
98,  1612,  a  peace  was  concluded  here 
between  Russia  and  the  Poite. 

Buchare^  Peace  <^,  May  28, 1812,  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  Porie.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1806,  the  emperor  Alexander  took  up 
arms  for  the  protection  of  Moldavia  and 
Walachia,  and  on  account  of  the  viola- 
tion of  tiie  free  navigation  of  the  Bo^ho- 
Fus.  He  occupied  Moldavia,  upon  whieh 
fhe  Porte  declared  war  a^inst  Russia, 
Jan.  7,  1807.  An  armistice,  howeven 
was  a^ed  upon  at  Blobosia,  Aug.  2£ 
1807,  m  consequence  of  the  peace  ot 
Tilsit,  by  wliich  the  Russians  evacuated 
the  principality.  After  the  expiration  of 
&e  truce,  in  April,  1606,  it  was  tacitly 
oontinnied;  but  when  Napoleon,  in  the 
congress  at  Ecftut,  had  agreed  to  ftt 
union  ef  the  two  principalities  with  limth 
AiLy  the  Russian  court  opened  a  congress^ 
to  deliberate  4ipon  peace  at  Jass]^,  in  Fe^ 
1809,  and  demanded  the  eessi«n  of  boAl 
ptineipaMtiea  by  the  TtukS)  and  the  h) 
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moral  of  the  British  ambassador  from 
ConstaDtinople.  Upon  this,  the  Porte 
Droke  off  the  negotiations,  and  in  April, 
1809,  the  war  was  renewed.  The  Rus- 
sians advanced  to  Bulgaria,  and,  afler  two 
bloody  campaigns,  remained  masters  of 
the  Danube.  The  Porte  now  o^red 
terms  of  peace.  A  congress  was  opened 
at  B.  in  Dec,  1811.  Napoleon  soon  after 
turned  his  arms  against  Kussia,  and  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  Austria,  March 
14, 1812,  by  which  both  powers  guaran- 
tied the  integrity  of  the  Porte.  He  also 
did  all  in  his  power  to  induce  the  Porte 
to  continue  the  war.  But  the  interposi- 
tion of  Great  Britain  and  Sweden,  as  well 
as  the  concessions  of  Russia,  and  the 
distrust  of  the  Porte  towards  Napoleon, 
brought  to  a  conclusion  the  peace  of  B., 
which  was  signed,  on  the  part  of  the  Rus- 
sians, by  Andri  Italinski,  Sabanejeff,  and 
Jos.  Fonton,  May  28.  The  Porte  gave 
up  to  Russia  all  Bessarabia  and  a  third 
of  Moldavia,  with  the  fortresses  of  Choc- 
zim,  Bender,  Ismail  and  Kilia,  so  that  the 
Pruth,  as  far  as  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Danube,  became  the  boundary  between 
the  two  powers,  and  from  thence  the  left 
bulk  of  the  Danube  as  &r  as  Kilia,  and 
even  to  its  entrance  into  the  Black  sea. 
The  Russians  gave  back  the  remainder 
of  their  conquests.  In  Asia,  the  bounda- 
ries were  established  as  before  the  war. 
The  Porte  granted  the  Servians,  who  had 
fought  for  £eir  independence  as  allies  of 
the  Russians,  a  full  amnesty,  with  the 
ri^ht  of  administering  their  internal  af- 
&irs  themselves,  and  of  raising,  in  the  way 
which  they  should  judge  best,  the  small 
tax  which  the  Porte  imposed  upon  them. 
The  Servians,  however,  would  not  accept 
these  conditions,  and  continued  the  con- 
test, but  were  soon  overpowered  by  the 
Turks. 

BucHARiA,  Great  ;  a  country  of  Cen- 
tral Asia,  lying  between  the  parallels  of 
35*=^  and  44^  N.  lat,  and  fiom  60^  to  72° 
£.  Ion.  It  comprehends  the  three  prov- 
inces of  Bucharia  Proper,  Samarcand  and 
Balkh,  corresponding  to  the  country  of 
the  nomade  Scythians,  Sogdiana  and 
Bactriana  of  ancient  geography.  It  forms 
the  south-eastern  part  of  Tartary,  and, 
being  occupied  chiefly  by  the  IJsbeck 
Tartars  (q.  v.),  is  sometimes  called  17*- 
beckistan.  The  original  inhabitants,  or 
Thujiks,  a  Persian  colony,  are  handsomer 
than  the  Tartars,  and  stiU  speak  the  Per- 
ifian  language.  They  live  m  cities,  and 
carry  on  a  trade  with  Russia,  China,  Hin- 
dostan  and  Persia.  There  are  also  many 
Je^s  in  the  country.    The  rivers  are  the. 


Gihon  or  Oxus,  the  Sir,  or  Jaxartes,  and 
the  Sogd.    The  Bucharians  or  Taujiks 
lead  a  frugal  life,  their  food  consisting 
chiefly  of  rice,  wheat,  millet,  and,  above 
all,  fruits,  such  as  melons,  grapes  and  ap- 
ples :  they  are  fond  of  horse-flesh,  but  it  it 
expensive,  and  beef  is  more  used.  Tea  and 
wine,  the  former  flavored  with  anise,  are 
their  principal  drink :  they  intoxicate  them- 
selves with  opium,  and  their  bread  is  no| 
fermented,    resides  these  articles,  which, 
except  tea,  are  produced  in  the  country, 
the  principal  vegetable  productions  are 
the  Judas  tree,  the  rhubaib,  assafcetida, 
&c.     B.  is  supposed  to  be  the  native 
country  of  the  camel,  and  a  large,  shaggy 
variety,  called  Ivk^  has  the  peculiarity  of 
blowing  a  Iftrge  bladder  ftom  its  mouth 
when  it  utters  a  cry.     Other  varieties  of 
the  camel,  and  dromedaries,  fine  horses, 
and  asses,  of  various  sorts,  abound.    Sheep 
and  cows  are  scarce.    Several  rare  birds 
are  found  here,  particularly  the  tetrao  par- 
adoxus.    This  bird   resembles  the  par^ 
tridge  of  the  desert,  except  in  the  structure 
of  its  feet,  which  consist  of  one  large  toe, 
placed  between  two  diminutive  ones,  rest- 
m^  on  a  hard  sole,  and  enabling  it  to  run 
with  great  speed  over  the  dry,  gritty  sand. 
The  province  of  Balkh,  which  is  described 
by  geographera  as  forming  a  part  of  B., 
lies  on  the  south  of  the  Oxus,  and  belongs, 
at  present,  to  the  Afghans.     The  two 
provinces  on  the  north  of  that  river  form 
the  Transoxana,  famous  in  Arabian  and 
Tartar  history,  under  the  Arabian  name 
Matcerdlnakr  (beyond  the  river),  where 
Timur  received  the  homage  of  so  many 
conquered  princes.  His  descendants  were 
driven  out  by  the  Tartars   in  the  15th 
century.     The  government,  as  in  other 
Mohammedan  states,  is  despotic.     The 
population,  extent  and  revenue  of  the 
state  have  not  been  ascertained.    (Evers- 
mann's  Reiae  nach  Buchara,  Berlin,  1823 ; 
Elphinstone's  Caubul ;  MeyendorTs  Jour- 
noi  (in  French),  Paris,  1826. j    Bucharia, 
or  Bochara,  a  large  and  populous  city,  has 
often  disputed  with  Samarcand  the  title 
of  capital.    Its  population  has  been  stated 
at  from  100,000  to  200,000.    The  streets 
are  so  narrow,  that  a  loaded  camel  fills 
the  space  fit)m  side  to  side.    The  houses 
are  low,  and  built  of  mud  and  brick.   The 
number  of  mosques  is  said  to  be  360,  and 
that  of  fnednses,  or  schools,  285.    It  has 
always  been  distinguished  for  the  study 
of  theology  and  Mohammedan  law.    B.  is 
the  commercial  emporium  of  Central  Asia 
for  the  Hindoos,  Afghans,  Persians,  Rus- 
sians, Chinese  and  Arabians.    The  trade 
is  carried  on  by  caravans,  and  there  are 
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10  laxge  eamvuMBiiM  in  the  city.  Th« 
canvans  bnogRussian  aod  English  manu- 
factures from  the  Russian  towns,  and  re- 
turn silk,  wool,  Cashmere  shawls,  indigo, 
6&C.  About  500  camels  bring  silk  and 
woollen  cloths,  shawls,  &c.  from  Meschid 
and  Herat,  and  Russian  roanu&ctures  are 
carried  back  in  return.  China  ware  and 
tea  from  Cashgar,  and  shawls,  calicoes, 
muslins,  from  Caubul  and  Cashmere,  are 
the  other  principal  articles  of  import — ^A 
description  of  the  city  is  contained  in  the 
worii:  of  Meyendor^  above  referred  to, 
who  was  attached  to  the  Russian  mission 
to  B.  in  1820. 

Bucharia,  lAtOey  as  it  is  improperly 
called,  Ues  east  of  Great  B.,  stretching 
from  73°  to  100°  £.  Ion.,  and  from  38°  to 
44°  N.  lat  It  is  very  imperfectly  known, 
but  appears  to  be  bounded  on  tJie  north 
and  east  br^  the  Calmuck  country,  on  the 
south  by  Thibet,  and  on  the  west  is  sep- 
arated m>m  Great  Bucharia  by  the  Beloor 
mountains.  It  is  a  very  elevated  country, 
forming  a  portion  of  the  ^at  central 
piaieau  of  Asia,  which  constitutes  a  sixth 
part  of  the  old  continent,  yet  shrouds  from 
the  curious  philosopher  its  mineral,  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  productions.  The  cli- 
mate is  very  rigorous,  owing  to  the  great 
elevation  of  the  country.  It  was  ovemm, 
in  1683,  by  the  Calmucks,  who  were  sub- 
dued by  the  Chinese  in  1759.  Little  is 
known  of  the  origin  and  manners  of  the 
native  inhabitants,  who  still  form  the 
principal  part  of  the  population.  The  di- 
visions into  provinces  are  very  differently 
stated  by  different  authors.  Cashgar, 
with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  Yarkand, 
also  with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  which, 
by  some,  is  thought  to  be  the  capital  of 
little  B.,  if,  indeed,  Yarkand  is  not  merely 
another  name  for  Cashgar,  and  the  other 
provinces,  are  little  known.  Both  sexes 
wear  long  drawers,  and  a  garment  reach- 
ing to  the  calf^  bound  round  tlie  waist  bv 
a  girdle.  The  women  dye  their  nails 
with  henna.  The  houses  are  chiefly  of 
stone,  and  furnished  with  articles  of  Chi- 
nese manufacture.  Tea  is  the  general 
beverage,  taken,  in  the  manner  of  Central 
Asia,  with  milk,  butter  and  salt 

BucHER,  Anthony  von,  a  well  known 
and  much  esteemed  Catholic  writer 
against  the  Jesuits,  bom  in  Munich,  Jan. 
8, 1746,  was  educated  in  the  Latin  schools 
of  the  Jesuits,  studied  at  Inffoldstadt,  and 
was  consecrated  priest  in  176iB.  In  his  dif- 
ferent offices  as  a  public  teacher,  he  has 
done  a  great  deal  to  instruct  and  enlighten 
his  country.  His  contributions  to  the 
history  of  tii3  Jesuits  in  Bavaria  (Beitr&gt 


xur  QttchichU  der  Jbiitlen  m  Baitm)  are 
of  great  historical  value.  His  works  were 
published  in  6  vols.,  Miuiich,  1819  et 
seq. 

BucBHOLZ,  Paul  Ferdinand  Frederic ; 
bom,  Feb.  5,  1768,  at  Altmppm  (Old 
Ruppin).  At  the  age  of  32,  he  resigned 
the  office  of  teacher  at  Brandenbui^,  and 
went  to  Berlin,  where,  for  21  years,  he 
has  been  an  author.  He  is  best  known 
to  foreign  countries  as  the  publisher  of 
the  New  Monthly  Journal  for  Germany. 
In  many  of  his  writings,  he  tries  to  prove 
the  existence  of  a  law  of  gravitation  in 
the  moral  as  well  as  the  natural  worid. 

Buck;  the  male  of  the  fiillow  deer, 
also  of  rabbits  and  other  animals.  (See 
Deer,  Rabhii,  &c.) 

BucKEBURO.    (See  Lippe,) 

Buckets,  in  water-wheels,  are  a  series 
of  cavities  into  which  the  water  is  deliv- 
ered, on  the  circumference  of  the  wheel 
to  be  set  in  motion.  By  the  revolution 
of  the  wheel,  the  buckets  will  be  alter- 
nately erected  so  as  to  receive  water,  and 
inverted  so  as  to  discharge  it ;  the  loaded 
side  will  descend,  and  present  the  empty 
buckets  in  succession  to  the  current,  and 
thus  keep  up  a  constant  revolution  of  the 
wheel. 

BucKiNCK,  Arnold,  the  first  artist  who 
engraved  geographical  maps  on  copper. 
He  brought  this  art  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection.  Schweynheym,  who  had 
learnt  the  secret  of  printing  from  the 
inventors,  Faustus  and  Schoeffer,  wished 
to  publish  an  edition  of  Ptolemy.  Wood 
cuts  were  too  imperfect  for  the  maps 
contained  in  the  expensive  manuscripts 
of  it  Sweynheym  determined  to  en- 
grave them  on  copper,  and,  for  that  pur- 
pose, associated  himself  with  B.  The 
tbrmer  died  during  the  progress  of  the 
work.  B.  completed  it  The  first  edition 
of  Ptolemy  with  maps  (for  the  edition  of 
1468  is  certainly  dated  wrong)  at  length 
appeared  in  folio,  at  Rome,  _1478,  and 
concluded  as  follows :  Claudii  Ptolcmai 
,^l€xandrini  pkUosophi  gto^apUan^  Ar- 
ruddua  Buekinck  e  Germanta  Roma  to&- 
tdia  aneU  in  picturis  firmatam  impresgU 
sempilemo  ingenii  arttficiique  fnonumeniOf 
&c.  These  charts  are  a»o  added  to 
some  Roman  editions  of  Ptolemy  pub- 
lished afterwards. 

BncKiNeHAH,  George  Villlers,  duke  of; 
the  unworthy  &vorite  of  James  I  and 
Charles  I  of  England ;  bora,  1593,  at 
Brookesby,  in  Leicesterehire,  of  a  femily 
which  came  thither,  from  Normandy,  in 
the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror.  In 
his  youth,  he  showed  little  taste  or  littki 
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Situde  ftr  litArttuie.  Nstaw  had  kr* 
ly  bestowed  upon  him  beauty,  eaie 
md  grace.  By  naieaiis  of  these  qualitiea, 
he  so  effectually  won  the  affections  of 
Jaines  I,  that,  in  less  tlian  two  yean,  he 
was  made  a  knight,  a  gentteman  of  the 
bedchamber,  baron,  viscount,  marquis  of 
B^  lord  high-admiral,  lord  warden  of  the 
cmoue  ports,  &c^  and,  at  last,  dispenser 
of  all  the  honors,  offices,  fkvon  and  reve- 
nues of  the  three  kingdonis,  according  to 
Ihn  dictates  of  his  ambition,  his  cupidity 
aod  his  caprice.  The  nation  was  indig- 
nant at  seeing  merit  undervalued,  the 
people  trampled  upon,  the  nobility  hum- 
Uea,  the  crown  hnpoverisfaed  and  de- 
paded,  to  elevate  and  enrich  a  weak  aud 
insolent  &vorite.  To  complete  the  cata^ 
logue  of  his  misdeeds,  B.  became  a  traitor 
in  1623,  the  eighth  year  of  his  ikvor.  He 
desired  to  remove  the  earl  of  Bristol,  an 
able  and  virtuous  minister,  from  office. 
Bristol  was  then  negotiating  the  manriage 
of  a  Spanish  prineess  with  theprince  of 
Wales,  afterwards  Chariee  L  The  dengn 
of  R  was,  not  only  to  reconcile  to  him- 
self the  prince,  against  whom  he  had 
dared  to  hft  his  hand  in  a  fit  of  passion, 
but  also  to  make  him  dependent  upon 
himself,  that  he  might  secure  the  contin- 
uance of  his  power,  in  case  of  the  death 
of  James.  He  therefore  inspired  young 
Charles  with  die  romantic  idea  of  going 
to  Madrid  himself^  and  removing  afi  the 
difficulties  of  negotiation  by  his  presence. 
The  king's  consent  to  this  measure  was 
gained  in  an  hour  of  weakness^  and, 
though  he  was  long  angry,  on  this  ac- 
count, with  B.,  he  soon  &er  made  him  a 
duke.  The  event  was  what  James  hod 
anticipated.  While  the  young  prince  de- 
lighted the  royal  &mily  and  the  whole 
nation  by  the  gentleness  and  modesty  of 
his  manners,  it,  who  accompanied  him, 
offended  them  by  his  arrogance  and  li- 
centiousness. He  attained  his  purpose: 
the  negotiation,  which  was  far  advanced 
by  means  of  Bristol,  was  broken  off;  and, 
that  no  one  else  might  afterwards  com- 
plete it  with  success,  he  indulged  himself 
in  the  grossest  insults  asainst  the  Spanish 
ministry,  speedily  left  the  kingdom  with 
the  prince,  deceived  James  bv  false  re- 
ports, and  insugated  the  parliament  to 
declare,  that,  instead  of  forming  a  connex- 
ion with  Spain,  it  was  necessary  to  make 
war  against  it,  which  was  accordingly 
done  by  James.  The  house  of  commons 
peremptorily  refused  the  requisite  sup- 
plies, although  they  had  consented  to  the 
war.  B.  connected  himself  with  the  Pu- 
ritan party,  and  formed  the  project  of 


abolishing  the  cjpiseapal  ^tgntaf,  wBib^ 
tiie  possessions  of  the  chuinh,  aad  eeo. 
tinumg  the  war  with  tiie  money  raised  In 
tiiisway.  Thus  the  pofioy,  the  ieeUngs 
and  conscience  of  James  wem  betrayed 
b^  his  fiivorite,  and  in  die  midst  of  tbeee 
disorders  he  died;  He  had  siicoeeded, 
indeed,  in  concluding  a  tireaty  hr  the 
marriage  of  his  son  with  Henrietta  of 
France ;  but  bad  the  grief  of  seeing  an 
English  anny,  wfaidi  was  intended  to  re- 
cover the  hereditary  dominions  of  his 
son-in-law,  the  unhappy  elector  palatine 
Frederic  V,  ruhied  by  the  nusmaoagement 
of  B.,  while  a  union  with  Spnn  might 
have  effected  a  peaceful  restovadon  of  the 
territories.  After  the  death  of  James,  Bl 
continued  to  be  the  arbitrary  minister  of 
Charles  I ;  but  the  time  had  now  conra 
for  the  fblfilment  of  the  propbecv  of  his 
former  king.  After  having  been  declared 
the  savior  of  the  |»ince  and  the  nation,  in 
the  house  of  conamons  of  die  last  pary»- 
ment,  B.  was  declared,  b^  the  new  one,  a 
seducer  of  the  king,  a  tnnor  to  the  libeity 
of  his  country,  and  a  public  enemy.  This 
took  place  during  a  war  which  required, 
more  than  ever,  me  fhlleet  harmony  with 
the  house  of  commons.  Hence  the  dis- 
solution of  two  parliaments,  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  members  -^o  had  been 
most  distinguished  fbr  their  zeal,  ille^ 
taxes  and  forced  loans,  instead  of  supphes 
granted  by  parliament  the  aii>itrai7  im- 
prisonment of  those  who  refused  to  pay 
them;  in  diort,  eveiy  thing  that  could 
conspire  to  bring  a  virtuous  king  io  the 
most  fearfu4  end.  But  B.,  who  had 
learned,  by  his  disgraceful  attempt  on 
Cadiz,  chat  he  was  unequal  to  a  war 
against  Spiun,  did  not  hesitate  to  engage 
in  a  war  against  France.  He  had  gone 
to  Paris  to  soiemnizep  in  the  name  of  the 
king,  his  marriage  with  the  daugfat^  of 
Henry  IV.  Here  he  dared  to  raise  his 
eyes  to  the  <]ueen  of  France.  Ab  thos 
princess  dismissed  him  with  indulgence 
rather  than  indignation,  he  desired  to  re- 
turn to  the  French  court  as  Englisb  am- 
bassador. His  rarimess,  however,  did  not 
remain  unobserved  ;  and  Louis  XlII 
wrote  to  him  to  f^bid  his  eherishing  the 
thought  of  this  journey,  fn  mder  to 
avenge  himself  for  this  prohibitioo,  B. 
engaged  with  tlie  Protestants  of  Rochelle 
in  a  war  against  France.  This  enterprise, 
and  the  assault  of  tlie  island  Rh6  (16S7), 
was  more  disgracefully  conducted  than 
the  attempt  on  Cadiz.  B.,  at  the  same 
time  minister,  admiral  and  aeneral,  seem- 
ed to  make  it  liis  object  to  dishonor  him- 
self in  all  tliree  capacities.    After  having 
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•telted  the  tMople  of?  BocdNile  to  a  8edi«> 
tnoy  only  to  cwlm^  then  to  the  Ten- 
geenoe  of  Riohelieii,  and  after  having  aa* 
crifieed  a  third  of  the  British  arkny,  he 
returned  to  Engkoid^  despised  and  ex6> 
eiated  as  n»ich  hy  hjs  Mow-ckizeDS  as 
by  his  enemies.  Pecuniaiy  necessity 
compelled  him  to  oall  a  new  parliamentL 
Bk  opened  it  with  the  declaration,  that 
the  lang  might  have  done  without  it,  and 
that,  if  money  was  refiised,  his  majes^ 
wonld  find  other  means  to  simply  his 
waota.  Thus  he  scattered  Itie  seeds  of 
discord  between  the  king  and  people.  In 
the  course  of  the  debat^  he  was  obliged 
to  hear  himself  called  the  author  of  the 
public  distress,  whik  the  king's  heart  was 
acknowledged  to  be  the  sanctuary  of  aU 
the  virtues.  Without  knowing  when  to 
yield  and  when  to  resist,  he  contended 
most  violently  against  the  famous  petition 
of  rights ;  but  he  suddenly  ceased  his  re- 
sistance, when  he  heard  that  an  impeach- 
ment was  preparing  against  him  in  the 
house  of  commons.  The  complaints 
against  him,  however,  continued ;  but  the 
house  of  commons  contented  itself,  in* 
stead  of  a  solemn  impeachment,  with  a 
petition,  that  the  king  would  remove  hira 
from  has  person  and  his  councH,  as  the 
author  of  the  pubhe  calamities.  The 
only  reply  of  the  monarch  was  a  sudden 
dissolution  of  the  parliament  Charles 
resolved  to  attempt  anew  the  relief  of  the 
Protestants  of  RocbeUe.  Count  Denbigh 
was  appointed  to  command  the  expedi- 
tion, but  soon  after  returned  without  ac- 
coraptishing  any  thinf^  after  having  dis- 
graced the  banner  or  England  by  his 
iaeffieiency.  The  king  now  ordered  & 
to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  new  arma- 
ment, whidi  was  fitted  out  with  increctible 
despatch.  The  duke  was  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  the  commaad,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  embarking  at  Portsmouth,  when,  in 
Aug.,  1628,  sunoundedby  courtiers,  guards 
and  soldiers,  he  fell  under  the  dagger  of 
Felton,  a  subritem  ofilcer.-— Thus  died  a 
man,  whose  name  suggpests  the  idea  of  the 
most  unlimited  power ;  who  had  braved 
the  denunciations  of  the  two  houses  of 
parliament,  the  hatred  of  Bichelieu  and 
Oiiwez,  and  even  the  displeasure  of  the 
two  kings  in  whose  names  he  ruled.  At 
the  moment  of  his  death,  he  had  reamed 
the  favor  of  his  masDer  b^  the  activity  of 
his  zeal,  and,  confiding  m  the  immense 
resources  with  which  he  waa  surrounded, 
was  looking  forward  to  victory. 

BucKirf«HA»^,  \ieoTge  Villiers,  duke  of, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Wal- 
lingford-house,  in  Westminster,  Jan.  dO, 


iaSS7.  After  studyhiff  at  friiutv  college, 
Cambridge,  he  tmvcHfled  abroad,  and,  on 
his  return  home,  after  the  commencement 
of  the  civil  war,  he  was  presented  to  the 
king  at  OxibnL  He  served  in  the  royal 
army,  under  prince  Rupert  and  lord  Ge- 
rard. His  estate  was  seized  by  the  parlia- 
ment ;  but,  having  obtained  the  restomtion 
of  it,  he  travelled,  with  his  brother,  into 
Fmnce  and  Italy.  In  1648,  he  returned 
to  England,  and  was  witli  Charles  II  in 
Scotland,  and  at  the  battle  of  Worce^er. 
He  followed  that  prince  abroad,  and 
served,  as  a  volunteer,  in  the  French  ar- 
my in  Flanders.  He  afterwards  returned 
to  England,  and,  in  1657,  married  the 
daughter  of  lord  Fairfax,  by  which  meanf 
he  repaired  the  ruin  of  his  fortune  in  the 
royal  cause.  He,  however,  preserved  the 
favor  of  Charles  II,  and,  at  the  restora- 
tion, was  made  master  of  the  horse.  He 
also  became  one  of  the  king's  confidential 
minister^  who  were  designated  by  the 
appellation  of  the  cabal.  His  political 
conduct  was,  like  his  general  behavior, 
characterized  by  unprincipled  levity  and 
imprudence,  m  1666,  he  engaged  in  a 
conspiracy  to  effect  a  change  of  the  gov- 
ernment ;  notwithstanding  which,  he  re- 
covered the  favor  of  king  Charles,  which 
he  repeatedly  abused.  The  profligacy 
of  his  private  life  was  notorious.  He  se- 
duced the  countess  of  Shrewsbury,  and 
killed  her  husband  in  a  duel ;  and  he  was 
more  than  suspected  of  having  been  the 
instigator  of  the  infamous  colonel  Blood 
to  his  brutal  outrage  against  the  duke  of 
Ormond,  whom  he  attempted,  with  the 
assistance  of  other  ruffians,  to  carry  to 
Tyburn,  and  hang  on  the  common  gal- 
lows. In  1676,  he  was,  together  with 
the  earls  of  Shaftesbury  and  Sali^ury, 
and  lord  Wharton,  committed  to  the 
Tower  for  a  contempt,  by  order  of  the 
house  of  lords;  but,  on  petitioning  the 
king,  they  were  released.  After  plotting 
against  the  government  with  the  Dissent?- 
ers,  and  m^ing  himself  the  object  of 
contempt  to  afi  parties,  he  died,  neglected 
and  unregretted,  at  Kirkby  Moorside,  in 
Yorifflhire,  April  16,  1688.  Pope  (Moral 
Essays,  epistle  3d)  has  strikingly  describ- 
ed hw  death.  His  abilities  were  far  su- 
perior to  those  of  his  fhther ;  and,  among 
nis  Hteraiy  compositions,  the  comedy  of 
the  Rehearsal  may  be  mentioned  as  a 
work  which  displavsno  common  powers, 
and  which  greaUy  contributed  to  the 
correction  of  die  puMic  taste,  which  had 
been  corrupted  by  Drydett,  and  other 
dramatists  of  the  age. 
BncKLEiu    {QeaSkUkiL) 
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BCoKLiS^  John,  uiuler  the  name  of 
Schnderharmea^  was  the  leader  o£  a  band 
of  robbers,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  centuiy. 
Bom  of  indigent  parents,  he  entered  into 
the  service  of  an  executioner.  He  stole 
some  skins  from  his  master,  and  eloped, 
but  was  apprehended,  and  condemned  to 
be  scourged.  This  punishment,  publicly 
inflicted  on  him,  as  he  himself  said,  de- 
termined the  character  of  his  future  life. 
Without  knowing  what  to  undertake  at 
this  juncture,  he  wandered  about  stealing 
sheep.  He  was  a  second  time  brought 
to  justice,  escaped,  and  connected  him- 
self, at  Fink,  with  Rothbart,  the  leader  of 
a  band  of  robbers.  Being  seized  again, 
he  again  escaped,  and  returned  to  his  old 
acquaintance.  He  was  apprehended  once 
more,  and  escaped  anew.  He  now  re- 
solved upon  highway  robbery,  and  collect- 
ed a  large  band,  which  soon  struck  terror 
into  all  tlie  surrounding  country.  He 
was  not  entirely  destitute  of  good  quali- 
ties. He  often  assisted  the  poor,  and 
relieved  the  distresses  of  those  who  were 
severely  ti'eated  by  his  band.  Political 
commotions  drove  him  to  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  where  he  married  one  Ju- 
liet Blasiu&  A  song  which  he  composed 
on  her  was  played  at  all  the  fairs  and 
religious  festivals  throughout  the  adjacent 
country.  About  this  tune,  his  followers 
began  to  rob  houses ;  and  carried  on  their 
lawless  trade  so  publicly,  that  the  Jews, 
who  were  most  annoyed  by  them,  sent 
to  treat  witl)  B.  At  length  Schinderhan- 
nes  was  taken  prisoner,  and  brought  to 
Frankfort.  He  confessed  immediately 
his  true  name,  and  a  ^reat  part  of  his 
crimes.  He  was  then  given  up,  with  his 
comrades,  to  the  tribunal  at  Mentz.  Here 
he  confessed  many  facts,  thinking,  that,  as 
he  had  never  committed  murder,  he  would 
not  be  condemned  to  death.  After  his 
condemnation,  he  still  continued  to  hope 
for  pardon,  and,  till  the  last  moment  of 
his  life,  showed  the  greatest  presence  of 
mind.    He  was  guillotined  Nov.  21, 180a 

BucKMiNSTER,  Joseph  Stevens,  cele- 
brated as  a  pulpit  orator  and  man  of 
letters,  was  bom  at  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  May  26,  1784.  His  father, 
was  eminent  amonff  the  clergy  of  that 
state,  and  he  himself  manifested,  in  his 
boyhood,  such  talents  and  dispositions  as 
gave  assurance  of  his  success  in  the  same 
career.  In  1797,  he  entered  Harvard 
college,  Cambridge.  In  the  year  1800, 
he  received  the  honors  of  the  university 
with  the  distinction  due  to  his  uncom- 
mon proficiency  in  the  studies  of  the 


ihstitutiiffi,  and  to  the  excenence  of  liio 
oration  which  he  delivered  on  the  literary 
character  of  different  nations.  After  lea:v*> 
ing  college,  he  devoted  himself  for  more 
than  four  years  to  theology  and  general 
literature.  In  Oct,  1804,  at  Boston,  he 
preached  for  the  first  time,  and,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  accepted  an  mvitation  from 
a  religious  society  in  that  place,  to  become 
their  minister.  The  fatigue  and  agitation 
which  he  suffered  at  his  ordination  threw 
him  into  a  severe  illness  of  two  months 
duration.  On  his  recovery,  he  devoted 
himself  ardently  to  his  clerical  duties,  but 
his  zeal  agipivated  a  predisposition  to 
epilepsy,  vvhich  had  been  felt  some  years 
before.  The  increase  of  this  dreadful 
disorder  rendered  a  voyage  to  Europe 
expedient.  He  embarked  for  England 
in  1806,  remained  for  some  months  in 
that  countiy,  went  through  Holland  to 
Switzerland,  and  thence  proceeded  to 
Paris,  where  he  passed  nearly  half  a  year. 
After  revisiting  England,  he  returned  to  his 
native  land,  not,  indeed,  cured  of  his  mal- 
ady, but  generally  more  vigorous  in  con- 
stitution, and  enriched  with  a  large  addi- 
tional store  of  knowledge.  No  Ainerican 
of  his  age  had  made  a  more  favorable 
impression  abroad.  His  parishioners  wel- 
comed him  back  with  enthusiasm,  and 
he  requited  their  esteem  by  an  admirable 
discharge  of  all  his  duties.  His  sermons 
placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  popular 
preachers.  He  also  contributed  valuable 
and  beautiful  papers  to  the  periodical 
publications  of  the  day,  besides  prepar- 
ing a  number  of  occasional  addresses  of 
distinguished  merit.  In  1808, 'he  super- 
intended an  American  edition  of  Gries- 
bach's  Greek  Testament,  and  wrote  much 
in  vindication  and  praise  of  this  author^ 
erudition,  fidelity  and  accuracy.  In  1810^ 
he  digested  a  plan  of  publishing  all  the 
best  modem  versions  of  the  prophetical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament;  but  the 
whole  design  fiiiled  for  want  of  public 
patronage.  In  1811,  he  was  appointed 
the  first  lecturer  on  Biblical  criticism  at 
the  university  of  Cambridge,  on  the  foun- 
dation established  by  &muel  I>extet. 
While  he  was  laboriously  preparing  for 
the  execution  of  this  ofiice,  a  violent  fit 
of  epilepsy  at  once  destroyed  his  noble 
and  afiiuent  intellect,  and  gave  a  shock 
to  his  finame,  which  he  survived  only  a 
few  days.  He  died  June  9,  1812,  at  the 
completion  of  his  28th  year. — Mr,  Buck- 
minster  possessed  a  fine  fiice,  an  easy  and 
winning  address,  a  cheerfiil  temper,  and 
the  power  of  gaining  a  multitude  of  fiienda 
and  admirers.    In  1814,  his  sennons  we*e 
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orilected,  and  published  in  an  octavo  yiA- 
ume,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  well-written 
memoir  of  his  life  and  character.  These 
remains  have  been  extensively  circulated. 
They  are  highly  valuable  in  every  re- 
spect, and  fitted  to  excite  universal  reffret 
at  the  premature  fate  of  theaccomplisned 
and  virtuous  author.  A  second  voiume 
has  appeared  veiy  recently  (Boston, 
1829). 

Buckwheat,  or  Brank,  is  a  black  and 
triangular  gnun,  produced  by  a  plant  of 
the  persiearia  tribe  {poljfgonum  fogopy" 
mm),  with  somewhat  arrow-shaped  leaves, 
and  purplish-white  flowers. — ^Buckwheat 
was  first  brought  to  Europe  from  the 
northern  parts  of  Asia,  and  first  cultivat- 
ed in  England  about  the  year  1600.  The 
flowers  appear  about  July,  and  the  seeds 
rioen  in  October ;  and  so  tender  are  the 
plants,  that  a  single  night's  sharp  frost 
win  destroy  a  whole  crop.  As  a  grain, 
buckwheat  has  been  principally  cultivat- 
ed for  oxen,  swine  and  poultry;  and, 
dthough  some  fiumers  state,  that  a  single 
Njshel  of  it  is  equal  in  quality  to  two 
.Mshels  of  oats,  others  assert,  that  it  is  a 
feiy  unprofitable  food.  Mixed  with  bran, 
disdOr  or  gniin,  it  is  sometimes  given  to 
joraes.  The  flower  of  buckwheat  is  oc- 
casionally used  for  bread,  but  more  fre- 
quently for  the  thin  cakes  called  erum^ 
pets.  III  Germany,  it  serves  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  pottage,  puddings,  and  other  food. 
In  Pennsylvania,  it  is  very  extensively 
used,  throughout  the  winter,  in  cakes, 
which  are  cooked  upon  a  griddle.  Beer 
may  be  brewed  fiiom  it ;  and  by  distilla- 
tion it  yields  an  excellent  spirit. — ^The 
best  mode  of  harvesting  this  gram  is  said 
to  be  by  pulling  it  out  of  the  around  like 
flax,  stripping  off  the  seeds  wiUi  the  hand, 
and  collecting  these  into  aprons  or  cloths, 
tied  round  the  waist^^Buckwheat  is  much 
cultivated  in  the  domains  of  noblemen, 
possessed  of  landed  property,  as  a  food 
tor  pheasants.  With  some  farmers,  it  is 
the  practice  to  sow  buckwheat  for  the 
pur]>ose  only  of  ploughing  it  into  the 
ground,  as  a  manure  for  the  land.  Whilst 
green,  it  serves  as  food  for  sheep  and 
oxen ;  and,  mixed  with  other  provender,  it 
may  also  be  given  with  advantage  to  horses. 
The  blossoms  may  be  used  for  dyeing  a 
brown  color.  It  is  frequently  cultivated  in 
tlie  Middle  U.  States  as  food  for  bees,  who 
are  very  fond  of  it,  and  to  whose  honey 
it  imparts  a  flavor  by  no  means  unpleas- 
ant.— ^The  principal  advanta^  of  ouck- 
wheat  is,  that  it  is  capable  of^being  culti- 
vated upon  land  which  will  produce 
scarcely  any  thing  else,  and  that  its  cul- 
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tore,  compared  with  that  of  other  grain, 
is  attended  with  litde  expense. 
Bucolics.  (See  PadoncaL  Padry,) 
BuDA  (in  German,  Q^)  is  the  Hunga- 
rian name  of  the  capital  of  Hungaiy,  sit- 
uated on  the  west  bank  of  the  Danube, 
opposite  Pest  It  consists  of  the  Upper 
Town,  which  is  fortified,  and  lies,  with  the 
castle,  on  a  hill ;  of  the  Lower  Town,  or 
Waterstadt,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  and  is  connected  with  Pest  by  a 
bridge  of  boats ;  of  the  Neusdft,  in  which 
is  the  remarkable  Trinity  pillar,  52  feet 
high ;  and  of  the  Taban,  called,  in  Ger- 
man, RetUzenstadt,  from  being  almost  en- 
tirely occupied  by  the  Rascians,  a  Sola- 
vonian  race.  There  are  three  other  parts 
inhabited  by  Germans  and  Hungari- 
ans. The  population  is  28,500,  exclusive 
of  the  court  of  the  palatine,  tlie  officers 
of  government,  the  military  and  the  cler- 
gy. Among  the  public  buildings  are  the 
royal  fortress,  in  which  the  crown  is  kept, 
the  arsenal,  the  cannon  foundeiy,the  new 
observatory  on  the  Blocksberg.  The 
trade  in  wine,  which  the  environs  pro- 
duce of  an  excellent  quality,  is  the  chief 
occupation  of  the  inhabitants.  There 
are  also  manufactiures  of  silk,  leather, 
tobacco,  copper  and  iron.  The  baths 
are  eflicacious  in  palsy,  weakness  of  limbs, 
and  similar  complaints.  The  castle  was 
chosen  as  a  place  of  residence  by  the 
emperor  Louis  I;  and  king  Matthias  I 
founded  the  library,  which  was  destroyed 
by  the  Turks,  in  whose  hands  B.  remain- 
ed fi\>m  ISSO  till  1686,  when  it  was  taken 
by  storm  by  the  duke  of  Lorraine.  The 
castle  was  then  destroyed,  but  was  rebuilt 
by  the  empress  Maria  Theresa  for  the 
university,  which  was  removed  from 
Tymau  to  Buda  in  1777,  and  which  has 
subsequently  been  removed  to  Pest.  Lon. 
19°  2^  E.;  lat.  47«  SO'  N.;  distant  120 
miles  S.  £.  from  Vienna. 

BunoHA,  the  founder  of  a  very  ancient 
religion,  called  after  him.  His  worship, 
after  the  Bramlns  had  put  a  stop  to  it  m 
India,  spread  to  Japan,  Thibet  and  Chi- 
na, where,  as  well  as  in  Ceylon,  it  exists 
at  the  present  day.  Ritter,  in  his  For* 
haUen  Europaischer  Vo'ergtadiichten  (In- 
troduction to  the  Histories  of  the  Euro- 
pean Nations),  advances  the  opinion,  that 
the  Buddhists  also  migrated  to  the  N.  W. 
to  the  shores  of  the  Black  sea,  to  Colchis, 
to  the  modem  Mingrelia,  and  thence  to 
Thrace,  where  they  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  civilization  of  the  Pelasgi  and  Hel* 
lenes.  Even  in  the  doctrine  of  Asa,  in 
the  extreme  north,  traces  of  Buddnism 
have  been  thought  to  appear.    According 
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to  Abel  Remuset,  iHio  ekea  the  Japan 
Encyclopedia,  in  the  Jimnud  des  iSowoitf, 
Jan.  1821,  Buddha,  whose  historicid  name 
waa  l^hakia-muni,  was  bom  under  the 
reifin  of  Tshao-wang,  of  the  dynasty  of 
Tsheu,  1029  B.  C^  and  died  under  the 
reign  of  Mou-wang,  950  B.  C.  Before 
his  death,  he  intrusted  hie  disciple  Ma- 
hakaya,  a  Bramin  in  the  kingdom  of 
Makata,  which  lay  in  the  centre  of  India, 
with  his  mysteries.  This  Mahakaya, 
who  lived  under  Hio-wang,  950  B.  C^ 
is  the  first  saint  or  patriarch  of  Buddhism, 
which  was  left  by  him  to  bis  successor, 
Ananta.  The  Japan  Eneyclopedia  enu- 
merates 33  patriarchs,  including  Maha* 
kaya,  in  chronological  succession,  each 
of  whom  chose  his  successor,  and  trans- 
mhted  to  him  the  secret  doctrine  of 
Tshakia-muni,  who  was  afterwards  wor- 
shipped as  a  god,  under  the  name  of 
Buddha.  Several  of  them  died  (or,  to  use 
the  language  of  the  Buddhists,  emigrated) 
voluntarily  in  the  jflames.  Among  them, 
Maming,  the  successor  of  Buddha  (by  the 
Chinese  called  Phu-^a;  in  Sanscrit, i^i»- 
BoMsatua),  who  gave  names  to  the  gods 
of  the  second  class,  was  worshipped  as 
bis  son,  bom  from  his  mouth,  because  he 
perfected  the  doctrine  of  Buddha  by  his 
own  pliilosophy,  which  is  a  metaphysical 
allegorical  mysticism.  His  epoch  must 
be  fixed,  accordinff  to  the  al)ove-men- 
tioned  work,  in  33^,  under  the  reign  of 
Hian-wang,  618  years  after  the  death 
of  Tshakia-muni.  The  28th  patriarch, 
Bodhidhorma,  was  the  last  who  lived  in 
Hindostan.  He  ailerwards  fixed  his  resi- 
dence in  China,  near  the  famous  moun- 
tain Sung.  He  died  A.  D.  495.  The 
secret  of  his  doctrine  was  left  by  him  to 
a  Chinese,  who  was  the  29th  patriarch. 
After  him,  the  above-mentioned  book 
gives  the  names  of  four  Chinese,  who 
succeeded  to  the  same  dignitr.  The  last 
of  them  died  A.  D.  7ia  Then*  history, 
like  that  of  man^  other  saints,  is  mixed 
with  fables :  their  manner  of  living  was 
the  same  as  what  the  ancients  report  to 
us  of  the  Gymnosophists  and  Samaneans. 
They  devoted  themselves  to  religious 
exercises  and  constant  contemplation, 
and  condemned  themselves  to  the  most 
severe  abstinence ;  nav,  several  of  them, 
as  we  have  mentioned,  sealed  their  belief 
m  the  transmigration  of  souls  with  a  vol- 
untary death.  From  that  Indian  patriar- 
chate originated,  A.  D.  706,  the  sacerdo* 
tal  dignity,  which  is  common  in  China, 
and  among  the  Monguls,  with  the  title 
nftvriJbud  prince  vfjOu  Mod.  These  priests 
tt«v  «t  the  same  ikam^  a  son  of  oonfesson 


to  the  emperrav.  From  diis  pKlndbood 
afterwards  sprung  the  hereditary  dignity 
of  Grand  Lama,  in  Thibet ;  and,  in  proeeas 
of  time,  the  whole  hierarcfaal  ^stem, 
when  the  monastical  hfe  of  the  Buddhists 
required  reeukur  superiors,  or  inferior 
lamas.  Bendes  many  other  raonumeniB 
of  the  ancient  worship  of  Buddha,  there 
are  two  particulariy  remarkable — ^tbe  ruins 
of  the  gigantic  temple  Boro-Budor,  in 
Java,  wiSa  works  of  sculpture ;  and  the  five 
large  subterranean  halls,  called  Pcadsh- 
Pandu^  probably  an  old  temple  of  the 
Buddhists,  near  the  city  of  Bang,  on  the 
way  fiY>m  Gruzurat  to  Malwa.  Tradition 
ascribes  these  astonishing  works  of  an- 
cient Indian  architecture  and  sculpture, 
which  far  surpass  the  skill  of  the  modem 
Hindoos,  to  the  Pandus,  the  heroes  of 
Indi^  mythology.  An  accurate  deacrip 
tion  of  these  monuments  is  contained  u 
the  second  volume  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  learned  society  at  Bombav  (London, 
1819). 

Bun^  GuiUaume ;  more  generally 
known  under  the  Latin  form  ButUsuB; 
one  of  the  greatest  French  schoiarB  of 
histime ;  bom  at  Paris  in  1467,  died  m 
1540;  was  royal  librarian,  and  master  of 
requHes ;  studied  at  Paris  and  Orleans  at 
first  without  success,  on  account  of  bis 
dissipated  life  in  his  early  youth.  From 
his  S^h  year,  he  devoted  nioiself  to  study 
with  the  greatest  zeal,  in  particular  to 
belle»-lectres,  to  matbemauc^  and  to 
Greek.  Amon^  his  philosophical,  philo- 
logical and  juridical  works,  his  treatise 
De  Asm  et  Partibus  e^,  and  his  commen- 
taries on  the  Greek  language,  are  of  the 
greatest  in^nance.  By  his  mfiuence, 
3ie  colUge  royal  de  Ihmce  was  founded. 
He  enjoyed,  not  <mly  as  a  scholar,  but 
also  as  a  man  and  citizen,  the  greatest 
esteem.  His  works  appeared  at  Bile, 
1557,  4  vols,  folio. 

BunESsiir.    (See  BautxenJ) 

BunoEu;,  Eustace,  an  ingenious  writer, 
was  bom  at  St  Thomas,  near  Exeter,  about 
1685,  and  educated  at  Christ  church,  Ox- 
fbrd ;  aft^  which  he  went  to  London,  and 
was  entered  of  the  fainer  Temple,  where 
his  inclinations  led  him  to  neglect  his  pro- 
fession, and  smdy  polite  literature.  Dur- 
ing his  stay  here,  he  contracted  a  fi^end- 
sihip  with  Addison,  who,  in  1717,  when 
principal  secretarr  of  state  in  England, 
procured  for  B.  dfie  place  of  accountant 
and  comptroller-ceneral  of  the  revecui.- 
in  Ireland.  He  kMt  these  places  whea 
the  diik»  of  Bohon  was  appointed  k>ri- 
lieutenaat,  in  1718,  by  a  lampoon  on  his 
grace.     He  tbaa  retained  to  Engltod, 
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mhfuef  in  1999,  he  h&t  £90^000  by  the 
Sottdi  MB  bubble.  He  afterwards  tried 
«e  get  into  pariaBient,  and  spent  £5,000 
BMre  in  unsuccessftil  attempts,  which 
compieted  his  tWKk,  In  1727,  the  duch- 
ese-dowi^r  ef  Mariberough  gave  him 
£10^000  for  the  purpose  of  g^og  him  into 
pariiainent ;  but  kis  attempts  were  inef« 
fectuai.  In  1733^  he  commenced  a 
weekly  paper,  called  the  jBee,  which 
was  very  popular.  On  the  death  of  doc- 
tor Tindaf,  me  author  of  Christianity  as 
old  as  the  CretLtkm,  £2,000  was  left  to 
El,  by  bis  will.  This  sum  was  so  dis- 
proportionale  to  the  testator's  circum- 
stances, and  the  legacy  so  conorary  to  his 
knewn  intentions^  that  suspicions  aroee 
jespeeting  the  authenticity  of  the  testa- 
ment ;  and,  upon  its  being  contested  by  his 
nephew,  it  was  set  aside.  The  disgrace 
ef  this  a&ir  had  such  an  effect  upon  this 
onhappy  man,  that,  on  May  4th,  1737, 
taking  a  boat  at  Somerset  stairs,  he  threw 
himself  orerboaid,  with  stones  in  his 
pocket,  and  immediately  sank. — ^Hesides 
the  above-mentioned  works,  he  also  pos- 
sessed a  shers  in  the  Craftsman,  wrote 
several  papers  in  the  Guardian,  with  the 
lustofy  of  Cleomenes,  (8vo.,)  and  memoim 
of  the  lives  of  the  Boyles,  (bvo.) 

BunoET,  in  the  pariiamentary  language 
in  England,  means  the  minister's  propos- 
ed plan  of  taxation  for  the  ensuing  year; 
and  comprehends  a  general  view  of  the 
national  debt,  income  and  expenditure, 
ways  and  means  of  raising  supplies,  &c., 
witfi  the  actual  product  of  the  preceding 
budget.  It  is  brought  forward  by  the 
chancettor  of  the  exchequer.  The  term 
has  also  been  introduced  into  France, 
where  the  minister  of  finances  presents 
the  budget  to  the  king  and  chambers. 

BunwKias ;  a  circle  and  city  of  Bohe- 
mia. The  circle  is  separated  from  Austria 
by  lugh  mountams,  in  which  the  Muldau 
has  its  source:  it  contains  extensive  for- 
ests and  sheep-walks,  and  abounds  in 
^ame  and  fish.  The  city  of  B.  is  a  min- 
ing town  on  the  Muldau,  with  manufibc- 
tures  of  saltpetre  and  cloth.  Population 
of  the  circle,  170^000;  of  the  city,  4,i600. 
The  latter  lies  in  fen.  14P  2ff  £. ;  let 
49^2'N. 

Busicjivsirrciu ;  a  settlement,  and 
Spanish  nussion,  on  the  coast  of  New 
Cafifomia.  Lon.  118°  58f  W. ;  lat  34*^ 
16^  N.  It  was  founded  in  1782,  and  con- 
tains 950  inhabitants.  It  has  a  tolerably 
9ood  roadstiead^  and  the  soil  and  climate 
are  very  &vo»ble  to  the  production  of 
a  great  variety  of  fruits* 

BvzaAvuarvnA'f  a  seaport  in  Cok>m- 


bia,  on  the  bay  of  Choco^  at  the  mouth 
of  a  river  of  the  same  nsMe ;  90  milee 
W.  N.  W.  Cab,  200  W.  bv  8.  Santa  F4 
tie  Bogota.  It  is  supported  by  the  vessels 
that  touch  at  it ;  the  eotranoe  is  difilcuh, 
and  the  chmate  unhealthy.  It  is  the  port 
of  Santa  F^  de  Bogota,  Popayan  and 
CalL  Lat  3°  je'  N.;  Ion.  77^  42^  E 
There  are  many  small  setdements  and 
villages  of  this  name  in  Spanish  America. 

BuEN  Atre,  or  BoNAiR ;  a  small  island 
near  the  ooest  of  South  America,  belong- 
ing to  the  Dutch,  50  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, inhabited  dMcfly  by  Indians,  with 
a  small  mixture  of  Europeans ;  moun- 
teinous;  producing  a  few  cattle,  goats^ 
larse  quantities  of  poultiy,  and  a  consid** 
erMe  quantity  of  salt  It  has  springs  of 
fiiesh  water.  On  the  8.  W.  side  is  o  good 
harbor  and  road.  52  miles  E.  Curacoa. 
Lon.67«36'  W.;  lat  1^2&N. 

Buenos  Atkes  ;  an  extensive  country 
of  South  America,  formerly  belonging  to 
Spain,  and  styled  the  vicerayaify  qf  La 
PtatOf  or  of  Rw  de  la  Plata  ;  but  since  the 
declaration  of  independence,  in  1816>  it 
has  assumed  the  name  of  the  United 
Prwmeeg  of  South  .^meriea.  It  ia  bound- 
ed N.  by  Bolivia,  £.  by  Brazil,  S.  E.  by 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  S.  by  Patagonia,  and 
W.  by  Chili  and  the  Pacific  ocean.  It 
comprehends  most  of  the  valley  or  basin 
of  the  ereat  river  La  Plata,  and  is  water- 
ed by  die  river  La  Plata^  and  its  tributa- 
ries^ the  Parana,  Paraguay,  Uracuav,  Pil- 
comayo  and  Rio  Grande,  and  a&o  by  the 
Colorado  and  Negro. — ^The  great  chain 
of  the  Andes  extends  aknig  the  western 
side,  and  the  western  and  northern  pans 
of  the  couptiy  are  mountainous.  Most 
of  the  other  portions,  which  comprise  the 
greater  pait  of  the  whole  country,  consist 
of  (me  vast  and  uniform  plain ;  and  exteor 
sive  tracts  which  border  on  the  river  are 
liable  to  inundation.  In  the  southern  di- 
vision are  found  immense  pan^fMB^  or 
plains^  which  extend  into  Patagonia,  and 
are  upwiurds  of  1200  miles  in  length,  and 
500  in  breadth.  They  are  covered  with 
tall,  waving  grass,  which  afl^rds  pasture 
to  vast  numbers  of  cattle  and  wild  horses, 
and  have  few  interruptions  from  ibreste 
or  eminences.^ — ^The  climate  is  different 
in  difierent  parts^  but  generally  healthy 
On  the  plains^  the  atmosphere  is  moist^ 
and,  in  summer,  the  heat  is  excessive, 
with  fi:equent  rains,  accompanied  by  tre- 
mendous thunder  and  lightning. — A  lar^e 
part  of  the  country  has  a  very  fertile  soil, 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  maize, 
barley,  tobacco,  sugar,  wine  and  firuits; 
but  agriculture  is  much  neglected     A 
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great  portion  of  the  wealth  of  this  coun- 
tiy  coDfiistB  in  the  immense  herds  of  cat- 
tle and  horses  which  graze  upon  its 
plains.  The  principal  exports  are  hides, 
tallow,  bee^  gold  and  silver.  It  has  val- 
uable mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead 
and  tin. — Some  of  the  principal  towns  are 
Buenos  Ayres,  Monte  Viaeo,  Cordova 
and  Assumption.  (Respecting  the  rela- 
tions of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Brazil,  see 
Braxa.) 

BcEiYos  Atres,  or  Nuestra  Senora 
DE  Buenos  Atres  ;  a  city  of  South 
America,  and  capital  of  the  country  to 
which  it  gives  name,  on  the  S.  W.  side 
of  the  La  Plata,  66  leagues  from  its 
mouth ;  first  built  in  the  year  1535.  Lon. 
58°  31'  W. ;  lat  34<'  35^  S.  The  popula. 
tion  19  uncertain,  and,  within  a  few  years, 
has  been  variously  btated  at  50,000, 
70,000,  and  100,000.  About  one  fourth 
of  the  inhabitants  are  whites ;  the  rest  are 
Indians,  Negroes  and  mixed  breeds. 
The  situation  is  agreeable  and  healthy, 
and  the  city  derives  its  name  from  the 
salubrity  of  its  climate.  The  temperature 
is  nearly  the  same  throughout  the  year. 
The  city  is  built  with  great  regularity, 
and  the  principal  streets  are  straight  and 
regular,  and  some  of  them  are  paved. 
They  are  broad,  with  side-walks,  but, 
from  the  great  scarcity  of  stone,  are  gen- 
erally unpaved  in  the  middle.  The 
houses  are  mostly  built  of  brick  or  chalk, 
with  flat  roofs,  many  of  them  of  two  sto- 
ries, though  the  ereater  part  of  ouly  one. 
They  are  generally  plastered  on  the  out- 
side, but  now  appear  somewhat  shabby. 
The  public  buildmgs  are  a  palace,  a  royal 
chapel,  a  cathedral,  a  college,  9  hospitals, 
4  monasteries,  2  nunneries,  10  or  15 
churches,  a  public  library  of  nearly  20,000 
volumes,  an  academy,  and  8  public 
schools.  Some  of  these  public  buildings 
are  large  and  splendid. — ^There  is  no 
harbor  at  Buenos  Ayres,  nor  so  much  as 
a  mole  to  facilitate  the  landing  of  boats. 
Ships  can  only  come  wiUiin  three 
leases  of  the  town ;  there  they  unload 
their  goods  into  boats,  which  enter  a  little 
river  named  Rio  Ckudo,  from  whence  the 
merchandise  is  brought  in  carts  to  the 
town,  which  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  league 
from  the  landing  plaees.  The  ships 
which  want  careeninff,  or  take  lading  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  eo  to  the  bay  of  Baragon, 
a  kmd  of  port  about  12  miles  S.  E.  of  the 
town.— The  environs  of  this  city  are  well 
cultivated,  furnishing  all  the  necessaries 
of  li/b  in  abundance,  except  wine,  which 
is  brought  from  Spain,  or  from  Mendoza. 
-^The  inhabitants  have  country-houses 


there,  called  qtdnias.  Wood  is  to^ 
dear  at  Buenos  Ayres  and  at  Monte  Vi* 
deo.  In  the  neij^borfaood  of  these  places 
are  only  some  little  shrubs,  hardly  fit  for 
fiiel.  All  timber  for  building  houses,  and 
constructing  and  refitting  the  vessels  that 
navigate  in  the  river,  comes  fiom  Para- 
guay in  rafis. — ^After  the  province  of 
Buenos  Ayres  withdrew  fit>m  the  gov- 
ernment of  Spain,  the  city  of  B.  was  the 
temporaiy  seat  of  the  central  government, 
and  the  congress  of  the  Unit^  States  of 
South  America.  In  1826,  it  was  made, 
by  the  congress  of  the  United  Provinces 
of  La  Plata,  the  permanent  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, and  the  capital  of  the  confed- 
eracy. It  is  also  the  seat  of  a  bishop. 
The  city  has  an  extensive  trade  in  ox- 
hides and  tallow,  which  are  disposed  o^ 
principally,  to  the  British  and  people  of 
the  U.  Suites.  The  Germans  and  Dutch 
likewise  trade  with  B.  Much  of  tlie 
commerce  of  Brazil,  Chili,  Peru  and  Pai^ 
aguay  is  also  carried  on  through  this  ci^. 
From  300  to  400  foreign  ships  aimually 
enter  this  port. — ^The  climate  of  B  is 
mild.  There  are  very  few  days  in  winter 
in  which  water  is  frozen. — ^In  1806,  B. 
was  conquered  by  an  Endish  squadron, 
under  the  command  of  admiral  Popham 
and  general  Beresfbrd.  Soon  after,  the 
inhabitants,  having  recovered  fit>m  their 
terror,  attacked  tlie  English  by  surprise, 
and  made  a  great  slaughter  among  them. 
In  the  following  year,  Whitelock  and 
Crawford  came  over  with  reinforcements 
They  were  quietly  permitted  to  enter  the 
city,  and  were  then  attacked  with  such 
fury,  that  a  tliird  part  of  their  number  was 
destroyed,  and  the  remainder  were  glad 
to  conclude  a  truce. 

BuEN  Retiro;  a  royal  summer-resi* 
dence,  on  an  elevated  ground,  near  Ma- 
drid, built,  with  much  splendor,  by  the 
duke  of  Olivarez,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century.  It  has  a  theatre,  park,  and 
some  valuable  pictures.  In  1808,  when 
the  French  attacked  Madrid,  Dec.  5,  it 
was  the  centre  of  the  ccmflict,  and  was 
plundered.  Tlie  French  aflerwards  for- 
tified it,  and  used  it  as  a  citadel 

Buffalo  ;  a  post-town  of  New  Yoric, 
the  capital  of  Erie  county,  ntuated  at  the 
eastern  end  of  lake  Erie,  at  the  efiiux  of 
Niagara  river,  and  at  the  west  end  of  the 
Erie  canal ;  296  miles  W.  of  Albany,  240 
E.  of  Sandusky.  Population  in  1810, 
1506 ;  in  1820,  2095 ;  in  1825,  5140. 
The  village  of  B.  is  very  advantageously 
and  finely  situated  on  a  handsome  plain, 
near  the  entrance  of  Buffalo  creek  or 
river  into  lake  Erie,  on  the  channel  of 
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CMnsuiniealion  between  the  Atlantic 
ocean  and  the  lakes.  It  has  been,  for 
several  jeais  past,  a  very  flourishing 
pjace,  and  has  an  extensive  trade.  In 
1813,  this  village,  which  then  contained 
about  100  houses,  was  burnt  by  the  Brit- 
ish, in  retaliation  for  the  burning  of  New- 
ark, in  Upper  Canada,  by  the  Americans. 
— Black  Koek  is  a  considerable  post-vil- 
lage, within  the  township  of  B.,  two  miles 
fioDi  the  village  of  B.  It  is  situated  at 
the  feiry  across  the  Niagara  river,  which 
is  here  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
>vide. 

Buffalo  ;  in  America,  a  name  mis- 
applied to  the  hison*  (a.  v.)  It  properly 
belongs  to  a  species  or  ox  {hos  tndmtis), 
found  in  various  parts  of  India.  This 
species,  in  the  wild  state,  hves  in  herds 
of  considerable  numbers,  frequenting 
moist  and  marshy  situation&  It  is  natu- 
ralhr  fierce  and  stubborn,  and  is  with 
dimcuhy  subjugated.  The  bellovring  of 
the  bufialo  is  hoarser  than  that  of  the 
common  bulL  The  female  begins  to 
breed  at  4  years  of  age,  and  ceases  at  13. 
The  term  of  life  in  this  species  is  from  18 
to  95  yeara.  One  variety  of  this  species 
has  horns  of  vast  size  and  length.  This 
is  the  arm  or  amee.  The  horns  are  turn- 
ed laterallv,  and  flattened  in  front.  They 
are  wrinkled  on  the  concave  siu^e,  4  or 
5  feet  long,  and  8  or  10  Qrom  tip  to  tip. 
The  buffalo  is  7  or  8  feet  long,  by  4  m 
height,  and  is  generally  of  a  black  color. 
The  skin  is  covered  by  a  harsh  and  thin- 
ly-scattered hair. 

Buffet;  anciently,  a  little  apartment, 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  room,  for 
the  disposing  of  china,  glass,  &c.  It  is 
BOW  a  piece  of  furniture  in  the  dining- 
room,  called  also  a  tide-hoard^  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  plate,  glass,  &c.  In  France, 
the  principal  houses  have  a  detached 
room,  called  hufely  decorated  with  pitch- 
ers, vases,  fountains,  &c. 

Buffon  (George  Louis  Leclerc),  count 
oi^  one  of  the  most  celebrated  naturalists 
and  authors  of  the  18th  century,  bom  at 
Montbard,  in  Burgundy,  1707,  received 
firom  his  father,  Benjamin  Leclerc,  coun- 
sellor to  the  parliament  of  his  province,  a 
careful  education.  Chance  connected 
him,  at  Dijon,  with  the  young  duke  of 
Kingston,  whose  tutor,  a  man  of  learning, 
inspired  him  vrith  a  taste  for  the  sciences. 
They  travelled  together  through  France 
and  Italy,  and  B.  afterwards  visited  Eng- 
land, in  order  to  perfect  himself  in  t& 
language  without  neglecting  the  sciences, 
he  translated  Newton's  Fluxions  and 
Hales's  Vegetable  Statics.  After  some 
JJ7* 


time,  he  published  some  works  of  his 
own,  in  which  he  treated  of  geometry, 
natural  philosophy,  and  rural  economy. 
He  laid  nis  researches  on  these  subjects 
before  the  academy  of  sciences,  of  which 
he  became  a  member  in  1733.  The  most 
important  were  on  the  construction  of 
miiTors  for  setting  bodies  on  fire  at  a 
great  distance,  as  Archimedes  is  said  to 
have  done,  and  experiments  on  the 
strengtli  of  different  kinds  of  wood,  and 
the  means  of  increasing  it,  parti'^ularly  by 
removing  the  bark  of  the  trees  some  time 
before  rolling  them.  B.,  in  his  earlier 
vears,  was  anmiated  onlv  by  an  undefined 
love  of  leamuig  and  fame,  but  his  ap- 

§  ointment  as  intendant  of  the  royal  gar- 
en,  in  1736,  gave  his  mind  a  decided 
turn  towards  that  science  in  which  1^  has 
immortalized  himsel£  Considering  natu- 
ral history  in  its  whole  extent,  he  found 
no  works  in  this  department  but  spiritless 
compilations  and  dry  lists  of  names. 
There  were  excellent  observations,  in- 
deed, on  single  objects,  but  no  compre- 
hensive work.  Of  such  an  one  he  now 
formed  the  plan,  aiming  to  unite  the  elo- 
quence of  Pliny  and  the  profound  views 
of  Aristotle  with  the  exactness  and  the 
detaUs  of  modem  observations.  To  aid 
him  in  this  work,  by  examining  the  nu- 
merous and  often  minute  objects  em- 
braced in  his  plan,  for  which  he  had  not 
the  patience  nor  the  physical  organs  re- 
quisite, he  associated  himself  with  Dau- 
benton,  who  possessed  the  qualities  in 
which  he  was  deficient ;  and,  after  an  as- 
siduous labor  of  10  years,  the  two  friends 
Sublished  the  three  first  volumes  of  the 
Tatural  History,  and,  l>etween  1749  and 
1767,  12  others,  which  comprehend  the 
theory  of  the  earth,  the  nature  of  animals, 
and  the  history  of  man  and  the  viviparous 
quadrupeds.  The  most  brilliant  parts  of 
them,  the  general  theories,  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  characters  of  animals,  and  of 
the  great  natural  phenomena,  are  by  B. 
Daubenton  limited  himself  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  forms  and  the  anatomy 
of  the  animals.  The  nine  following 
volumes,  which  appeared  firom  1770  to 
1783,  contain  the  history  of  birds,  firom 
which  Daubenton  withdrew  his  assist- 
ance. The  whole  shape  of  the  work  was 
thus  altered.  Descriptions,  less  detail- 
ed, and  almost  entirely  without  anato- 
my, were  inserted  among  the  historical 
articles,  which,  at  first,  were  composed 
by  Guenau  de  Montbeillard,  and  after- 
wards by  the  abb^  Bexon.  B.  published 
alone  the  five  volumes  on  minerals,  fit>m 
1783  to  1788.    Of  the  seven  supplement 
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cry  Tolames,  ctf*  which  die  last  did  not 
appear  uBtil  after  his  death,  in  1789,  the 
5th  formed  an  independent  whole,  the 
most  celebrated  of  all  his  works.  It  eon- 
tains  his  Epochs  of  Nature,  in  which  the 
author,  in  a  style  truly  subUrae,  and  with 
the  triumphant  power  of  genius,  gives  a 
second  theory  of  the  earth,  very  dlfier- 
ent  from  that  which  he  had  traced  in  the 
first  volumes,  though  he  assumes,  at  the 
commencement,  the  air  of  merely  defend- 
ing and  developing  the  former.  This 
ffreat  labor,  with  which  B.  was  occupied 
during  50  years,  is,  however,  but  a  part 
of  the  vast  plan  which  he  bad  sketched, 
and  which  has  been  eentioued  by  Lao^- 
p^de,  in  his  history  of  the  different  spe- 
cies of  cetaceous  animals,  replies  and 
fishe%  but  has  remained  unexecuted  as 
far  as  regards  the  inveitebral  animals  and 
the  plants.  There  is  but  one  opinion  of 
B.  as  an  author.  For  the  elevation  of  his 
views,  for  powerfiil  and  profound  ideas, 
for  the  majesty  of  his  imaees,  for  noble 
and  dignified  e^qiression,  tor  the  lofly 
harmony  of  his  style  in  treatmg  of  im- 
portant subjects,  he  is,  perhaps,  unrival- 
led. His  pictures  of  the  sublime  soenee 
of  nature  are  strikingly  true,  and  are 
stamped  with  originahty.  The  feme  of 
his  work  was  soon  universal.  It  excited 
a  pneral  taste  for  natural  histoiy,  and 
gamed  for  this  science  the  fevor  and 
protection  of  nobles  and  princes.  Louis 
XV  raised  the  author  to  the  dignity  of  a 
count,  and  d'ArgiviUiers,  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XVI,  caused  his  statue  to  be  erect- 
ed, during  his  life,  at  the  entry  of  the  royal 
cabinet  of  natural  curiosities,  with  the  m- 
scription  Mf^esiati  naiiuHZ  par  ingeniwn. 
The  opinions  entertained  of  B.  as  a  nat- 
ural philosopher,  and  an  observer,  have 
been  more  divided.  Voltaire,  d' A  lembert, 
Condorcet,  have  severely  criticised  his 
hvpotbeses,  and  his  vague  manner  of 
philosophizing  from  general  views.  But 
although  the  views  of  B.  on  the  theoiy 
of  the  earth  can  no  longer  be  defended 
in  detail,  he  wiH  always  have  the  merit 
of  having  made  it  generally  felt,  that  the 
present  state  of  the  earth  is  the  result  of 
a  series  of  changes,  which  it  is  possible  to 
trace,  and  of  havinff  pointed  out  the  phe- 
nomena which  huiicate  the  course  of 
these  changes.  His  theory  of  ceneratioB 
has  been  refuted  by  Haller  and  Spallan- 
*z:am,  and  his  hypothesis  of  a  certain  inex- 
plicable mechaniam  to  accxmnt  for  animal 
Instinct,  is  not  supported  by  facts ;  but  his 
eloquent  description  of  the  physical  and 
moral  developement  of  man,  as  well  as  his 
ideas  on  the  influence  which  the  delicacy 


and  developement  of  each  argm  eiwt  m 
the  character  of  difEerent  species  of  ani- 
mals, are  still  of  tha  highest  inteiest  Um 
views  of  the  degeneracy  of  animals^  and 
of  the  limits  presoribed  to  each  species 
by  chmates,  mouataias  and  seas,  are  real 
discoveries,  which  receive  doily  confirma- 
tion, and  furnish  to  trnveliers  a  bans  ftnr 
their  observations,  which  was  entirely 
wanting  before.  The  most  perfect  part 
of.  his  work  is  the  Histoiy  of  Quadrur 
peds ;  the  weakest,  the  History  of  Miner 
als,  in  which  his  unpenfoct  acquaintance 
with  chemistry,  and  his  inclination  to  hy- 
pothesis, have  M  him  into  many  emxrs. 
His  last  days  wete  disturbed  by  me  pain- 
ful disease  of  the  stene,  whick  did  not, 
however,  prevent  the  prosecution  of  his 
great  pkn.  He  died  at  Paris,  April  Id, 
1788,  at  the  age  of  81  yean^  leaving  an 
only  eon,  who  perished,  in  the  revolution, 
by  the  guillotine.  B.  was  of  a  noble  fig« 
uro,  and  of  ^reat  digniQr  of  mannen^ 
His  conversation  wss  remarkable  for  a 
nmplicity  but  little  ia  accordance  with- 
the  style  of  btt  writings.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  bis  Natural  History  is  that  pub- 
hshed  from  1749  «o  1788,  in  86  voU 
umes. 

BcFPonx  {ItaUan) ;  buffiMm ;  a  comic 
singer  in  the  opera  Jm^  or  the  Italian 
intermexao.  The  Italians,  however,  diatm- 
guish  the  hvffb  cmttUmU^  which  requhres 
good  singing,  from  the  In^  camkoy  in 
which  there  is  move  aotioff.  Bufbonery 
is  the  name  given  to  iSie  jokes  which  the 
buffoon  introduces.  The  word  is,  no 
doubt,  borrowed  from  the  Low  Latin,  ia 
which  the  name  In^  (cheeked),  was 
given  to  those  who  appeared  on  the  the- 
atre, with  their  cheeks  pufied  up,  to  re- 
ceive bk>ws  on  them,  end  to  exdte  ihm 
laughter  of  the  speetaxors.  Hence  Moy 
cheeks ;  hvffare^  to  puff  up  the  che&a. 
Afterwards,  the  name  came  to  ngnif^  a 
mtmic,  a  jester  in  general. 

BvoENHAOEV,  John,  also  Pemenmus, 
efeder  Pommer,  was  of  great  service  to 
Luther  in  the  reformation.  He  was  bom 
in  1485,  at  6tettin,  and,  in  1505,  wos 
made  rector  of  the  school  in  Treptowr. 
He  fled  from  his  Catholic  superiors  to 
Wittenberg,  in  1521,  where  he  was  made, 
in  15^,  professor  of  theology.  Luther 
derived  assistance  deem  his  pi^found  exe- 
getieal  learning,  in  preparing  hie  tran^a^ 
tion  of  the  Bible.  In  152^  he  ga\*e  oe- 
easion  for  the  eoB«N»er8ies  about  the 
sacrament,  by  a  work  against  ZwinfriiisB, 
on  the  communicHi.  l£  acquired  ni#re 
reputsAioin  by  his  exeeMent  InUrpretrtHo 
^  Librum  Psahmrum  f  Kufeoiberg,  15W^ 
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He  efieoted  ifae  mioii  of  ilie  f^otaMaat 
free  cities  with  the  Saxons,  and  introduoed 
into  Brunswick,  Hasnbuifry  LiSbeok,  Pora- 
eninia  and  Denmark,  and  niany  other 
plaoes,  the  Lutheran  service  and  church 
discipluie.  For  the  Low«r  Saxons,  he 
translated  ihe  Bible  into  Low  Gesmaa 
(L«U)eck,]^l  Hewasa&idKfulfiiend 
to  Luther,  'and  deliveied  his  eulogy.  To- 
gether with  Melanetkon,  he  oorajxNied  the 
laterim  of  Leipsic  He  died  in  1556.  He 
wrote  also  a  Hiatoiy  of  Pomeninia. 

Bcooc,  Thomas,  bora  in  1740,  at  Co* 
penhagen,  professor  of  mathematics  and 
astronomy  at  the  university  in  that  city, 
and  m  the  royal  marine,  has  rendereid 
much  service  to  astronomy  and  geogra- 
phy by  his  own  obaervatioos,  and  by  the 
education  of  young  men,  from  many  of 
whom  we  have  vuuaUe  observations  in 
Norvraiy,  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  several 
puts  of  the  East  and  West  Indies.  He 
caused  more  carrect  surveys  to  be  made  in 
Denmark,  jR>r  the  equalization  of  the  land- 
taxes,  and  had  the  principal  pait  in  the 
preparatioin  of  the  excellent  map  of  Den- 
mark. His  works  are,  Elementary  Prin- 
ciples of  spherical  and  theoretical  Astron- 
omy (1796),  Elementary  PiaBciples  of 
pure  Mathematics  (Altona,  1797),  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Method  of  Mesourement  in  the 
Construction  of  the  Danish  Maps  and 
Charts.    He  died  in  1615. 

BuoLS-HoKV.    (See  Horn.) 

BDHasTosrs.    (See  QtMvtr.) 

BuuTH ;  a  small  town  of  Wales,  cm  the 
Wye,  171  nules  W.  N.  W.  of  London. 
It  was  probably  the  Roman  stadon  Bvl- 
jomm,  and  Roman  relics  are  yet  occasion- 
ally discovered  there.  The  Britons  built 
a  castle  there,  when  driven  from  their 
country  by  the  Saxons,  which  was  occu- 
Bied  l^^  the  Enfflish  alter  the  conquest 
LleweUyn,  the  rast  Welsh  prince,  was 
fllaio  in  the  neighborhood,  in  an  engage- 
ment between  we  Welsh  and  English. 
L.an.  3°  IG'  W.;  kt  53P  S'  N. 

BuiNAAH  Point  ;  a  cape  on  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Mayo, 
oo  the  south  side  of  the  entrance  into 
Nevmoit  bay.    Lon.  9^45"  W.;  laft.  58» 

BuzHARiA*    (See  Budutria,) 

BuKOwiRA.    (See  OoZieio.) 

Boi^c,  or  BocritAC,  in  Egypt;  the  port 
of  Grtand  Cairo^  on  the  Nne^  where  ves- 
sels which  bria^  floods  to  ihat  city  abide ; 
cne  laile  W.  of  Cairo.  It  is  a  laige, 
iaiq[ular  town,  and  contains  a  custom- 
biifiise,  magazines,  and  a  large  bane.  In 
1799,  it  was  aknost  dcstroiyed  by  the 
FvBBch.    Niebiifar  nema  to  iz  oa  this 


as  the  site  of  ibe  ancient  litopoSs.  Ilie 
baths  are  fine. 

BuxjLHA ;  an  islaDd  on  the  west  coast  of 
Afiica,  one  of  the  Bisswoes.  It  is  34 
miles  long  and  12  broa^  and  is  sitnated 
about  two  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Grande.  It  is  very  fertile,  but  not 
easy  of  access.  The  Bulama  association 
attempted  to  colonize  it,  in  1792,  but  it 
was  soon  abandoned.  Lon.  14°  8&  W.: 
lat  IP  N. 

Bulgaria,  European  or  Little,  a  Turk- 
ish province,  which  owes  its  name  to  the 
Asiatic  race  of  Bulgarians  (q.  v.),  who 
overmn  it,  was  the  Jmsia  h^riar  of  the 
Romans.  Its  capital  is  Sophia,  and  it  is 
divided,  by  the  Turks,  who  conquered  it 
in  1392,  into  four  sangiacats,  furming  a 
part  of  the  pachalic  of  Romefia.  It  is 
nearly  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  enclosed 
by  the  Danube  on  the  north,  the  Black 
sea  on  the  east,  the  Balkan  (q.  v.)  or 
mount  Hfemus  on  the  south  and  west.  It 
is  86,870  squaie  miles  in  extent,  with  a 
population  of  1,800,000  inhabitants,  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  labors,  peaceful  and 
industrious,  and  mostly  members  of  the 
Greek  church.  The  whole  province,  ex- 
cept in  the  neif^^borhood  of  the  Danube 
and  the  Black  sea,  is  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous. From  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  Balkan,  a  brsncii  runs  north-easterly 
nearly  parallel  with  the  Euxine,  and  the 
streams  flow  northeriy  and  westeriy  to  the 
Danube)  or  sooth-easterly  to  the  sea.  The 
soil  is  very  productive ;  all  sorts  of  grain 
cattle,  wool,  iron  and  wine  are  raised  in 
abundance,  and  the  province  is  considered 
by  the  Turiis  the  ptmary  of  Constantino- 
ple. About  Phthppopoli  are  large  rice 
farms.  A  very  fine  wool  is  brought  from 
the  pastures  near  Nicopoli,  and  silk,  hon- 
ey, wax  and  tobacco  are  important  arti- 
cles of  produce.  Dobrudsha,  the  sandy 
Elain  on  the  Black  sea,  is  fiimous  for  its 
orses,  which  are  small,  but  strong  and 
well-shaped.  Some  o£  the  principal 
towns,  besides  those  already  mentioned, 
are  Silistria,  taken  by  the  Russians,  June 
28, 1829, 216  milea  N.  of  Constantinople, 
Brailow  (a.  v.),  Van»  (q.  v.),  Cfaumla  or 
Scbumla  (q.  v.),  whicn  have  been  the 
objects  of  violent  contest  between  the 
Russians  and  Turks  id  the  wmr  now  ex- 
isting between  them* 

JButganane,  or  FMgaricms ;  an  ancient 
Turkish  or  Tartar  natron,  which,  in  the 
Ibunh  century,  viras  settled  on  the  Volga. 
The  ruins  of  their  fbnner  capital  may  ml 
be  seen  in  the  nei^^hborhood  of  Kazan. 
Theur  kinjpdom,  which  occupied  a  part  of 
the  Asiatic  Saroiatia  of  the  Greeks,  « 
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ealled  Great  BvUgariOf  and  is  now  com- 
prehended in  the  Russian  ffovemment  of 
Orenburg.  They  afterwaras  removed  to 
the  countries  between  the  Bo^  and  the 
Danube,  and  called  their  territones  Second 
Bulgaria.  They  passed 'the  Danube  in 
539f  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
coasts  of  the  Black  sea,  as  &r  as  mount 
Heemus,  subdued  the  Sclavonic  tribes  of 
that  region,  and  founded  the  kingdom  of 
Black  Bulgaria.  They  penetrated  Thrace, 
Macedonia  and  Thessa1y»  and  their  wars 
with  the  Greek  empire  were  very  san- 
guinary. Whole  provinces  were  reduced 
to  deserts,  called  Bulgarian  forestSy  and 
the  Greeks,  not  less  barbarous,  put  out 
the  eves  of  15,000  Bulgarian  prisoners  in 
one  day.  Their  kingdom,  which  extend- 
ed, in  1010,  over  Macedonia,  Albania  and 
Servia,  was  destroyed  by  the  emperor 
Basil  II,  and  the  dispersed  tribes  took 
refuge  in  Turkey,  in  1185.  Those  who 
remained  in  B.  revolted,  and  formed,  with 
the  Walachians,  a  new  kingdom,  which 
was  sometimes  the  ally  and  sometimes 
the  vassal  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  until 
it  was  finally  conquered  by  the  Ottomans, 
in  the  14th  centuiy. 

Bulimia.  The  persons  attacked  by 
this  disorder  are  tormented  with  an  insa- 
tiable huneer.  When  their  stomach  is 
surfeited,  they  are  seen  to  faint,  and  throw 
off  the  food  which  they  have  taken,  half 
digested,  and  with  violent  pain.  It  usual- 
ly appears  as  a  concomitant  of  other  dis- 
eases. It  6ccur8  during  certain  intermit- 
tent fevers,  in  certain  diseases  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  particularly  in  such 
as  are  produced  by  the  tape-worm ;  and 
is  also  common  after  fevers,  by  which  the 
strength  of  the  patient  is  exhausted.  In 
this  last  case,  it  arises  from  the  effort  of 
all  parts  of  the  body  to  supply  the  lost 
flesh  and  strength.  In  certain  cases, 
however,  the  extraordinaiy  desire  for  food 
seems  to  be  caused  by  a  particular  condi- 
tion of  the  stomach,  which  digests  with 
too  great  rapidity.  This  is  observed 
sometimes  in  women  during  their  preg- 
nancy, m  young  people  who  exercise  too 
vioIenUy,  and  m  persons  who  take  much 
high-seasoned  ana  heating  food.  In  this 
case,  the  desire  is  not  to  be  considered  as 
a  disease,  but  only  as  an  excessive  appetite. 
As  a  disease,  its  consequences  are  dread- 
ful— leanness,  pulmonary  fevers,  con- 
sumption, constipation,  dropsy. 

BuLKH,  or  Balkh.  (nee  AfghamS' 
Um^ 

Bulk-Heads;  certain  partitions  or 
ivnlls  built  up  in  several  places  of  a  ship 
•jetween  two  decks,  either  lengthwise  or 


across,  to  form  and  sqpaxate  the  various 
apartments. 

Bull  ;  the  name  applied  to  the  males 
of  all  the  species  of  ox  (Am,  L.)  (See  Ot.^ 

Bull  ;  an  instrument,  ordinance  or  de- 
cree of  the  pope,  treating  of  matters  of 
&ith  or  the  affairs  of  the  church,  written  on 
parchment,  and  provided  with  a  lead  seaL 
The  word  was  originally  the  name  of  the 
seal  itself.  TTie  papal  buUs  are  commonly 
designated  by  the  words  with  which  the^ 
begin ;  e.  g^  the  bulls  hi  cana  Dommif 
OnAtViier,  c7ntfen^,wfocefu2en^e,&c.  A 
collection  of  bulls  is  called  buUary,  Cer- 
tain  ordinances  of  the  Gennan  emperora 
are  also  called  btdis.  The  gMen  h%d^ 
so  called,  from  me  seal  at- 


tached to  it  being  in  a  gold  box,  is  that 
fundamental  law  of  the  German  empire 
enacted  by  the  emperor  Charies  IV,  in 
two  diets,  held  in  succession,  in  1356,  at 
Nuremberg  and  at  Metz,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  electoiB,  and,  in  part,  with  the 
assent  of  the  empire.  The  chief  design 
of  the  golden  bull  was  to  fix, with  certain- 
ty, the  manner  of  electing  the  emperor, 
and  whatever  was  connected  with  it.  An- 
other object  was  to  check  the  lawless 
violence  of  the  times,  which  was  not, 
however,  then  efrected.  (For  an  account 
of  the  particular  bulla  of  importance,  see 
the  separate  articles.) 

Bull-Baitino;  the  barbarous  and  un- 
manly sport  of  setting  dogs  on  a  bull,  who 
is  tied  to  a  stake,  with  the  points  of  his 
horns  muffled,  and  torn  to  death  for  the 
amusement  of  the  spectators.  Bears  and 
badgers  are  baited,  even  at  the  present 
day,  in  the  cock-pits  in  London,  and 
dog-fights  also  are  exhibited  in  the  same 
places. 

BuLL-Doo;  a  variety  of  the  common 
dog,  called,  by  naturalists,  cams  motoMu$^ 
remarkable  for  its  short,  broai*  muzzle, 
and  the  projection  of  its  lower  j^w,  which 
causes  me  lower  front  teeth  to  protrude 
beyond  the  upper.  The  condyles  of  the  jaw 
are  placed  above  the  line  of  tne  upper 
ffrinoing  teeth.  The  head  is  msssiTe  and 
broad,  and  the  frontal  sinuses  lar^e.  The 
lips  sjre  thick  and  pendulous;  the  eais 
pendant  at  the  extremity ;  the  neck  xobtut 
and  short ;  the  body  long  and  ftout,  and 
the  legs  short  and  thick.  The  buU-dog  is 
a  slow-motioned,  ferocious  animal,  better 
suited  for  savage  combat,  dian  fer  any 
purpose  requiring  activity  and  intelliTOnce. 
ror  this  reason,  he  is  generally  employed 
to  guard  houses,  especially  by  the  Dutch- 
era,  tanners,  &c.,  and  this  office  he  per- 
forais  with  gneat  fidelity.  The  bucclieis 
use  bull-dogs  in  catching  and  tJuoviiDg 
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cbwn  cattle;  and  it  is  surpriaing  to  aee 
the  apparent  ease  with  which  the  dog 
will  seize  an  ox  by  the  nose,  and  hold 
him  perfectly  stiU,  or  throw  him  on  Ills 
aide,  at  his  mastei^s  command.  In  fight* 
ing  with  other  dogs,  or  in  attacking  ani- 
mals capable  of  exciting  their  fury,  bull- 
dop  display  the  most  ferocious  and 
indomitable  spirit  It  is  stated,  in  the 
Sporting  Calendar,  that  they  have  suffered 
their  limbs  to  be  cut  off,  while  thus  enga- 
ged, without  relinquishing  their  hold  on 
the  enemy.  They  become  very  vicious, 
and  sometimes  extremely  dangerous,  as 
they  advance  in  years,  inflicting  dreadful 
bites  for  the  slightest  provocation.  Indeed, 
at  no  period  of  their  lives,  will  bull-dogs 
allow  even  their  masters  to  take  liberties 
with  them. 
BuLLE:f,  Anne.    (See  Bolem,) 

BULLERS   OF    BuCHAfT,  Or  BoiLBRS  OF 

B.;  a  large  oval  cavity  in  the  rocks  on  the 
coast  of  Aberdeenshire,  150  feet  deep. 
Boats  enter  under  a  natural  arch,  near 
which  is  a  large  rock,  separated  by  a  deep 
chasm  from  the  land.  Through  an  ap- 
erture, in  the  middle  of  this  rock,  the 
waves  rush  with  a  tremendous  noise. 

BuiiETiN  (French ;  diminutive  of  btd- 
la) ;  an  official  report,  giving  an  account 
of^the  actual  condition  of  some  important 
affair;  thus  the  bulletinof  thearmy,of  his 
majesty's  health,  &c.  It  has  acquired 
great  celebrity  by  the  brilliant  despatches 
issued  from  the  French  head-cjuarters, 
under  this  name,  during  the  nnperial 
domination.  All  Europe  and  America 
echoed  with  their  accents  of  blood  and 
victory,  until  the  29th  bulletin  of  the  grand 
army  announced  that  the  tide  was  rolled 
back,  and  that  Paris  was  to  share  the  &te 
of  the  otlier  capitals  of  Europe. 

Bni^ETiN  Universkl  des  Sciences  et 
DE  l'Industrie,  le,  IS  divided  into  eight 
sections,  of  each  of  which  a  number  is 
issued  monthly.  It  is  published  at  Paris, 
by  the  French  society  for  tlie  promotion 
of  useful  knowledge,  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  baron  Ferussac,  assisted 
bv'  eight  editors,  one  for  each  section. 
These  divisions  are — 1.  mathematical, 
physical  and  chemical  sciences ;  2.  nat- 
uml  history  and  geology;  3.  the  medi- 
cal sciences;  4.  agriculture,  horticulture, 
fishing  and  hunting;  5.  technology;  6. 
geography,  statistics,  political  economy, 
voyages  and  travels;  7.  philology,  anti- 

}uities  and  history;   8.  military.     (See 
Periodicals,) 

BuiiL-FiGHTs  are  among  the  favorite  di- 
versions of  the  Spaniards,  who,  like  all  the 
nations  of  the  south  of  Europe,  are  pas- 


nonately  fond  of  public  combats,  and  ex- 
hibitions of  strength  and  agility.  The  ex- 
communications of  the  popes  have  not 
been  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  abandon 
this  amusement  Charles  IV  abolished  it ; 
but  it  was  revived  again  by  Joseph.  The 
assailants  are  seldom  killed  in  these  sportK 
The  splendid  bull-fights  formerly  exh  ibited 
by  tlie  king  on  festival  days  were  ver}'  cost- 
ly. The  Spaniards  distinguish  the*  ior^, 
in  which  the  bull  is  killed,  from  the  corrida 
de  rumllos,  where  he  has  his  horns  tipped 
with  leaden  balls  (noviUo  emboUtdo),  and  is 
only  irritated.  Bull-fights,  in  the  capital, 
and  in  all  the  larger  cities  of  Spain,  are 
got  up  by  private  persons,  or  for  the  ben- 
efit of  some  public  institution.  They  are 
exhibited  at  Madrid  twice  a  week  through 
the  summer  regularly,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  general  hospital  The  income  from 
such  a  spectacle  is  commonly  about  2000 
dollars,  and  the  outlay,  which  goes  prin-  ^ 
cipally  to  the  combatants,  who  have  their ' 
fixed  wages,  about  1000.  The  bull-fights 
are  held,  at  Madrid,  in  the  Coliseo  de  los 
ToroSy  an  ampliitheatre  having  circular 
seats,  rismg  one  above  another,  and  a  row 
of  boxes  over  them.  AH  tho  spectators 
are  dressed  in  their  best.  The  comba- 
tants, who  make  bull-fighting  their  profes- 
sion, march  into  the  arena  in  procession, 
with  some  magistrate  at  their  head.  They 
are  of  various  kmds—^e  jneadores^  com- 
batants on  horseback,  in  tne  old  Spanish 
knightly  garb ;  the  iMjmdeTiUeroSy  comba- 
tants on  foot,  in  short,  variegated  fit>cks, 
with  banners;  and,  lastly,  the  matador 
(the  killer).  As  soon  as  the  corregidor 
gives  the  signal,  the  bull  is  loosed  fix)m 
Uie  stall.  The  picadoreSy  who  have  sta- 
tioned themselves  near  him,  commence 
the  attack.  Sometimes  a  horse  is  wound-* 
ed,  and  the  rider  is  obUged  to  run  for  his 
Ufe.  A  peculiar  kind  of  foot-combatants 
^whasy  assist  the  horsemen,  by  drawing 
the  attention  of  the  bull  with  their  banners 
and,  in  case  of  danger,  they  save  them- 
selves by  leaping  over  the  wooden  fence, 
which  surrounds  the  arena.  The  handt- 
riUeros  then  come  mto  play.  They  try 
to  fasten  on  the  bull  their  banderiUas — 
hollow  tubes  filled  with  powder,  having 
strips  of  paper  wound  round  them,  and 
small  hooks  at  the  ends.  If  they  succeed, 
the  squibs  which  are  attached  to  them  are 
discharged,  and  the  bull  races  qnadiy  about 
the  arena.  The  fnatador  now  comes  in 
ffravely,  with  a  naked  sword,  and  aims  a 
fiital  blow  at  the  animal.  If  it  is  effectual! 
the  slaughtered  bull  is  dragged  away,  and 
another  is  let  out  fit>m  the  stall.  If  a  buU 
is  too  inactive,  the  dogs  are  set  upon  him . 
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.  if  he  is  too  violeDt,  several  homes  are  often 
killed.  The  bull  is  more  furious  iu  pro- 
portion as  the  heat  of  the  weather  is 
freater.  Burlesque  scenes  accompany 
S^e  spectacle :  apes  are  trained  to  sprinj^ 
upon  the  neck  of  the  bull,  witliout  his 
being  able  to  reach  them.  Men  of  straw 
are  set  up  before  him,  upon  which  he 
exhausts  his  stren^.  Some  of  the  foot 
combatants,  likewise,  dress  themselves 
grotesquely,  to  irritate  the  bull,  and  amuse 
Uie  spectators.  (See  Doblado's  Letters 
from  Spaxoy  and  A  Year  in  Spaing  by  a 
young  American  (Boston,  1829). 

Bullfinch  (loxia  pwrhtda;  L.J;  a 
well-known  European  bird,  which  has  a 
short,  rounded,  robust  bill,  a  black  cap, 
and  plumage  on  the  back  of  an  ash  or 
dark  blue  gray  color:  the  inferior  parts 
of  the  bodv  are  reddish.  The  female  is 
of  a  grayish  red  beneath.  The  bullfinch 
builds  its  nest  in  hedges,  and  various  trees, 
and  feeds  chiefly  on  different  seeds  and 
buds  of  fruit-trees,  for  which  its  strong, 
thick  bill  is  well  adapted.  The  bullfinch 
is  remaricable  for  the  facility  with  which 
it  is  tamed  and  taught  to  sing,  or  even  to 
articulate  words.  Its  natuml  tones  are 
soft,  and,  when  taught  to  repeat  tunes,  by 
a  bird  organ,  nothing  can  be  imagined 
more  delightfully  sweet  and  clear  tlian  its 
piping.  In  captivity,  it  appears  to  be 
rather  a  dull  and  quiet  bird,  though  it 
displays  much  attachment  to  its  feeder, 
showing  evident  marks  of  pleasure  at  his 
approach,  and  singing  at  his  bidding, 
millfinches  thus  tauffht  are  sold  at  higk 
prices,  as  much  as  &0  or  $30  being  de- 
manded for  a  single  bird.  There  are  spe- 
cies of  finch  found  in  America,  which 
might,  without  much  difficuky,  be  taught 
to  perform  as  well. 
BuLLFRoo.  (See  Frog,) 
Bull,  John.  (See  John  Btdl.) 
Bullion  is  uncoined  gold  or  silver,  in 
bars,  plate,  or  other  masses.  The  word 
huUion  was  of  frequent  use  in  the  pro- 
ceedings respecting  the  bank  of  England 
(see  Bank),  rrom  1797,  when  the  order  of 
council  was  issued,  that  the  bank  should 
discontinue  the  redemption  of  its  notes 
by  tlie  payment  of  specie,  to  1828,  when 
specie  pavments  were  resumed;  Ibr,  by  a 
]npevious  law,  the  bank  was  authorized  to 
|)ay  its  notes  in  uncoined  nlver  or  gold, 
according  to  its  weight  and  fineness.  The 
investigations  of  tlie  bullion  committees, 
and  the  various  speculations  on  the  sub- 
ject of  bullion,  related  to  the  supply  of 
gold  and  mlver,  whether  coined  or  not, 
«B  the  bans  of  the  dreulating  medium, 
(dee  Ourrcfuy.) 


Bullock.    {9se  Osc.) 

Bullock's  Museum,  FiccadiHy,  hon* 
don ;  a  private  establishment  for  the  de- 
posit of  collections  of  all  sorts,  particulariy 
of  natural  liisiory  and  ethnography.  The 
following  not  verv  scientific  classification 
of  the  curiosities  there  is  given  in  the  Pic- 
ture of  London:  curiosities  from  the  south 
seas,  fix)m  America,  from  Africa;  works 
of  art,  natural  history,  specimens  of  quad- 
rupeds stuffed,  birds,  reptiles,  insects,  fish, 
productions  of  the  sea,  minerals,  miscdla' 
necL,  halls  of  arms.  This  museum  is  open 
for  the  inspection  of  the  curious  every 
week-day  (admittance,  one  shilling),  aiKl 
continual  additions  are  made  to  it.  Here 
Belzoni  deputed  his  Egyptian  collec- 
tions. 

BuLLRUSH.    (See  Scirpus,) 

Bull's  Bat,  or  Baboul  Bay  ;  a  well- 
known  bay  in  Newfoundland,  a  little  to 
tlie  north  of  St  John's  heritor,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  island.  Lou.  52°  2(y  W. ;  lat 
47<^  W  N. 

Bulmer,  William ;  next  to  Bensley,  the 
most  distinguished  printer  in  En^and. 
One  of  the  first  productions  of  his  press 
was  an  edition  of  Pennus,  1790,  4to. 
Among  his  masterpieces  are  the  splen- 
did editions  of  Shakspeare  (1792 — 1801, 
9  vols.,  folio),  from  wnich  his  establish- 
ment was  called  the  Shakspeare  press; 
and  of  Milton  (1794—97,  3  vols.,  folio). 
He  is  a  particular  favorite  of  the  fancy 
booksellers  in  England  (hence  he  has 
most  of  the  printing  for  the  Roxburgh 
club),  and  is  supported  almost  solely  by 
them.  The  imprejudiced  will,  however, 
not  put  him  above  Bensley.  The  produc- 
tions of  his  press,  particularly  the  works 
of  Dibdin,  are  disfigured  by  errors  more 
than  is  allowable  in  an  artist  who  aspires 
to  tread  in  the  steps  of  Didot  and  BoaonL 

BuLOW,  Frederic  William,  count  von 
Dennewitz,  royal  Pnissian  general  of 
infantry,  knight  of  several  military  orders, 
^c,  famous  for  his  victories  in  the  last 
French  and  German  war,  was  bom  in 
1755,  on  his  father^  estate,  Falkenbui^,  in 
Altmark.  In  his  14th  year,  he  entered 
the  Prussian  army,  and,  in  1793,  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  prince  Louis  Fenfi- 
nand  of  Prussia.  In  tliis  capacity,  he 
served  with  distinction  in  tlie  campaign 
en  the  Rhine.  In  1795,  his  charge  of  the 
prince  ended,  and  he  received  a  battalion. 
In  the  war  of  1806,  he  was  a  lieutcfkant- 
colonel  at  the  siege  of  Thorn,  and  disdn* 
guished  himself  in  various  battles.  In 
1808,  he  was  made  major-general  and 
general  of  brigade.  When  the  war  against 
France  broke  out  in  1813,  he  fought  the 
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fint  siicoMBfUl  battle,  at  M6ckeni,  April 
5 ;  May  %  took  Halle,  and  protected  Ber- 
lin from  the  danger  which  threatened  it, 
Uy  his  victory  at  JLuckau,  June  4  After 
the  armistice,  he  commanded  the  third 
division  of  the  army,  under  the  crown- 
prince  of  Sweden,  and  saved  Berlin  a 
second  time  by  the  memorable  vietory  of 
Grosbeeren,  Aug.  23.  He  relieved  the 
same  city  a  thinl  time,  by  the  great  vic- 
tory at  Dennewitz.  (q.  v.)  For  this  ser- 
vice, the  king  made  him  one  of  the  few 
grand  knights  of  the  iron  cross,  and,  after 
the  end  of  the  campaign,  bestowed  on 
hiovtbe  title  count  Bij&w  of  Dennewitz, 
and  noade  the  same  hereditary  in  his  fam- 
ily. At  the  stonnir.g  of  Leipeic,  Oct  19, 
he  took  an  impo/tant  part.  He  distin- 
guished himself  equally  in  Westphalia, 
Holland,  Belgiu'ii,  on  the  Rhine,  at  Laon, 
and  toc^  Soifdona  and  Lafere.  After 
the  peace,  he  was  commander-in-cliief  in 
East  FmBBTL,  and  Lithuania.  At  the 
opening  of  the  campaign  of  1815,  he  re- 
ceived the  chief  command  of  the  fourth 
division  of  the  array,  with  which  he  con- 
tribated  so  essentiaUy  to  the  victory  of 
Waterloo,  that  the  king  gave  him  die 
command  of  the  15th  re^ment  of  the 
line,  v^ieh  was  to  bear,  in  future,  tlie 
name  of  the  regiment  ofB&low  turn  Denr 
newiiz,  /an.  11,  1816,  he  resumed  the 
chief  command  in  Konigsberg,  in  Prussia, 
and  died  there,  Feb.  &j  ISia  B.  was 
highly  esteemed,  both  as  a  citizen  and  as 
a  man.  He  had  learned  the  art  of  vvar,  in 
early  youth,  scientifically,  and  continued 
the  same  study  with  unremitting  dili- 
gence, throughout  his  military  course.  He 
vrw  also  devoted  to  literature  and  the  fine 
arts.  Music  especially  attracted  him,  and 
he  con^Msed  many  motets,  a  nuuss,  and 
the  5l8C  and  100th  psalms. 

Bdiow,  Henry  von,  bom  at  Falkenber^, 
>n  Brandenberg,  1770,  studied  in  the  mill- 
taiy  academy  at  Berlin,  and  afterwards 
entered  the  Prusnan  service.  But  he  soon 
retired,  and  occumed  himself  with  the 
study  of  Polybius,  Tacitus,  and  J.  J.  Rous- 
seau, and  then  served  for  a  short  period  in 
the  Netherlands.  He  afterwards  under- 
tone to  establish  a  theatre,  but  immediately 
abandoned  his  project,  and  visited  the  U. 
States ;  fiom  whence  he  returned  poor  in 
purse,  but  rich  in  experience,  and  became 
an  author.  His  fkst  work  was  on  the  Art 
of  War,  in  which  he  displayed  uncommoa 
talents.  He  wrote  a  Jadik  on  Moneji 
translated  the  Trayels  of  Mungo  Park,  and 
publiffhed,  in  1801,  his  Hisioiv  of  the 
Campaign  of  1800.  In  1804,  be  wrofis 
LAn^dstt  des  nmem  Kriegea  (Theory  of 


modem  Wazfiure),  and  soTeral  other  mifi-* 
tary  works,  among  which  is  Tactics  of  the 
Moderns  as  they  should  be.  In  the  for- 
mer, he  points  out  the  distinction  between 
strategy  and  tactics,  and  makes  the  trian- 
gle the  basis  of  all  militajy  operations. 
This  principle  of  his  was  opposed  by 
Jomim,  ancl  otlier  French  writers.  His 
history  of  the  war  of  1805  occasioned  his 
imprisonment  in  Prussia,  at  the  request 
of  the  Russian  and  Austrian  courts.  He 
died  in  1807,  of  a  nervous  fever,  in  the 
prison  of  Riga.  He  was  a  follower  of 
Swedenbojig. 

BuBWARK.    (See  BcutionJ) 

Bdm-Boat;  a  small  boat  used  to  sell 
vegetables,  &c.,  to  ships  lying  at  a  distance 
from  shore. 

BuMDELCD2a> ;  a  district  of  Allahabad, 
lying  between  24''  and  26°  N.  lat.  The 
country  is  mountainous  and  stony,  and 
produces  all  kinds  of  fruiL  It  was  ceded 
by  the  Mahrattas  to  the  British  in  1804, 
by  whom  it  was  annexed  to  the  prov- 
ince of  Benares.  It  is  fiunous  for  the  dia- 
monds of  Paunah.  Square  miles,  11,000. 
Chief  towns,  Banda,  which  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  officers  of  government;  Cal- 
liiu»r,  &C. 

Bdjvoaxow  ;  an  East  Indian  term  for  a 
house  with  a  thatched  roof. 

BuNoo ;  a  kingdom  in  Japan,  and  one 
of  the  most  considerable  in  tne  island  of 
Bungo,  or  Ximo.  The  capital  is  Fumay. 
The  king  of  Bun^  was  baptized  by  the 
name  of  Francis  Civan,  and  sent  a  solemn 
embassy  to  pope  Gregory  XIII,  in  the 
year  1582.    Lon.  132<' E.;  lau  32°  40^  N. 

BcNK  is  a  word  used,  in  the  U.  States, 
to  signify  a  case  or  cabin  of  boards  for  a 
bed.  Thus,  in  the  army,  the  soklier^ 
birth  is  called  his  bunlu 

BuNK£R  Hiix.    (See  ChatieMtown,) 

Burt;  the  middle  part  or  cavity  of  Uie 
principal  square-sails,  as  the  main-sail, 
tore-sail,  &c.  If  one  of  them  be  supposed 
to  be  divided  into  four  equal  parts,  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  the  two  middle  di- 
visions, which  comprehend  half  of  the 
sail,  form  the  limits  of  the  bunt. 

BoivTiifo;  a  thin  woollen  stufi;  of  which 
the  colors  and  signals  of  a  ship  are  usually 
formed. 

BuKXAK,  John,  was  the  son  of  a  tinker, 
and  was  bom  at  the  village  of  Elston^ 
near  Bedford,  in  1628.  He  followed  his 
ftither's  employment,  and,  for  some  time^ 
led  a  wandering,  dissipated  life.  During 
the  civil  war,  he  served  as  a  soldier  in  the 
annyofthe  parliament;  and  the  danger 
to  which  he  was  then  exposed  probably 
brought  him  to  reflection,  m  consequent 
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of  which  his  conduct  became  reformed, 
and  his  mind  imoreseed  with  a  deep  sense 
of  the  truth  and  importance  of  religion. 
He  joined  a  society  or  Anabaptists  at  Bed- 
forcl,  and  at  length  undertook  the  office 
of  a  public  teacher  among  them.  Acting 
in  defiance  of  the  severe  laws  enacted 
against  dissidents  from  the  established 
church,  soon  after  the  restoration,  B.  in- 
curred the  sentence  of  transportation; 
which  was  not  executed,  as  he  was  de- 
tained in  prison  more  than  twelve  years, 
and  at  last  liberated  through  the  charitable 
interposition  of  doctor  Barlow,  bishop  of 
Lincoln.  To  this  confinement  he'  owes 
his  literary  fame ;  for,  in  the  soUtude  of 
his  cell,  his  ardent  imojnnation,  brooding 
over  the  mysteries  of  Christianity,  the 
miraculous  narratives  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  visions  of  Jewish  prophets, 
gave  birth  to  that  admired  religious  alle- 
gory, the  Pilgrim's  Progress — a  work 
which,  like  Robinson  Crusoe,  has  remain- 
ed unrivalled  amidst  a  host  of  imitators. 
His  Holy  War  made  by  Shaddai  upon 
Diabolus,  his  other  religious  parables,  and 
his  devotional  tracts,  which  are  numerous, 
are  now  deservedly  consigned  to  oblivion. 
There  is  a  curious  piece  of  auto-biogra- 
phy of  B.  extant,  entitled,  Grace  abound- 
mg  to  the  Chief  of  Sinners.  On  obtaining 
his  liberty,  B.  resumed  his  functions  as  a 
minister  at  Bedford,  and  became  extreme- 
ly popular.  He  died  during  a  visit  to 
London,  in  1688. 
Buo^'APARTE.  [See  Bont^|K^r^e^ 
BuoNAROTTi,  Michelagnoio.  (See  .^n- 
gdo.) 

BuoT ;  any  floating  body  employed  to 
point  out  the  particular  situation  of  any 
thmg  under  water,  as  of  a  ship's  anchor, 
a  shoal,  &c. — The  can  buoy  is  of  a  coni- 
cal form,  and  painted  with  some  conspic- 
uous color;  It  is  used  for  pointing  out 
shoals,  sand-banks,  &c. — ^The  cask  buoy 
is  in  the  form  of  a  cask ;  the  larger  are 
employed  for  mooring,  and  are  called 
mooring  buoys ;  the  smaller  for  cables, 
and  are  known  as  cable  buoys.  The 
buoy-rope  fastens  the  buoy  to  the  anchor, 
and  should  be  about  as  long  as  the  depth 
of  the  water  where  the  anchor  lies ;  it 
should  also  be  strong  enough  to  draw  up 
the  anchor  in  case  the  cable  should  break* 
— ^The  life  or  sqftiy  buoy  is  intended  to 
keep  a  person  afloat  till  he  can  be  taken 
fh)m  the  water.  It  should  be  suspended 
from  the  stem  of  the  ship,  and  let  go  as 
soon  as  any  person  ftlls  overboard.  A 
light  may  be  attached  to  it,  both  to  indi- 
cate its  position  to  the  individual  in  dan- 
ger, and  to  direot  the  course  of  the  boat 


sent  to  relieve  him,  if  the  accident  hap* 
pens  by  night. 

BuRATs.    (See  Buriats,) 

BuRCHiELLo,  Domenico  ;  one  of  the 
most  eccentric  of  poets.  Of  the  curcum- 
stances  of  his  Ufe  we  know  but  little.  He 
lived,  at  the  beguming  of  the  15th  centu- 
ry, at  Florence,  where  he  was  probably 
bom.  He  was  the  son  of  a  barber  named 
Giovanni,  and  was  called,  origmally,  only 
Domenico,  He  assumed  the  name  of  0. 
afterwards,  for  reasons  that  cannot  be 
assigned.  His  fame  began  about  1425. 
He  was  first  registered  as  a  beiber  in 
1432.  Some  writers  have  reproached  him 
for  shameful  vices,  and  represented  him 
as  a  low  buffoon,  who  did  every  thing  for 
money.  Others  have  defended  him.  His 
shop  was  so  famous,  that  leamed  and  un- 
learned, high  and  low,  assembled  there 
every  day,  and  Cosmo  the  Great  caused 
it  to  be  pamted  on  one  of  the  arches  of 
his  gallery.  It  appears  here  divided  into 
two  portions  ;  in  one,  B.  is  acting  the 
part  of  a  barber ;  in  the  other,  that  of  a 
musician  and  poet.  The  portrait  of  B. 
himself  is  painted  oVer  his  shop.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  to  decide  upon  the  ab- 
solute vmue  of  his  satires,  as  the  local  and 
personal  allusions  in  them  are  obscure. 
They  were  composed  for  his  contempo- 
raries, with  a  studied  obscurity  and  ex- 
travagance of  expression.  His  style  is, 
nevertheless,  pure  and  elegant  His  bur^ 
lesque  sonnets  are  enigmas,  of  which  we 
have  no  intelli«ble  explanation,  notwith- 
standing what  Doni  has  done.  The  nar- 
rative and  descriptive  parts  are  very  easy 
to  be  understood ;  but  the  wit  they  con- 
tain is,  for  the  most  part,  so  coarse,  that 
the  satire  fails  of  producing  its  eflTect. 
They  are,  on  the  whole,  lively,  but  licen- 
tious. The  best  editions  of  his  sonnets 
are  those  of  Florence,  1566,  and  of  Lon- 
don, 1757. 

BuRCKHARD,  John  Louis,  bom  in  1784, 
celebrated  for  his  travels  to  Nubia,  was 
descended  from  a  respectable  &mily  in 
B^e.  As  he  was  unwilling  to  enter  into 
the  service  of  his  country,  at  that  time 
oppressed  by  France,  afier  having  com- 
pleted his  studies  at  Leipaic  and  G6ttin- 
gen,  he  went  to  London,  in  1806,  where 
the  African  association  wished  to  make  a 
new  attempt  to  explore  Africa,  from  tlie 
north  to  the  interior,  in  the  way  already 
trodden  by  Horaemann.  They  received 
B.'8  proposa]  to  undertake  this  journey  in 
1808.  B.  now  studied  the  manners  of 
the  East,  and  the  Arabian  language,  in 
their  pturest  school,  at  Aleppo.  lie  re- 
maincMi  two  years  and  a  half  in  Syii% 
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Tinted  Palmjra,  Damascus,  Lebanon  and 
other  regions;  after  which  he  went  to 
Cairo,  in  order  to  proceed  with  a  caravan, 
through  the  northern  part  of  Africa,  to 
Fezzan.  In  1812,  he  performed  a  jour- 
ney up  the  Nile,  almost  to  Dongola ;  and 
ailerwards,  in  the  character  of  a  poor 
trader,  and  a  Turk  of  Syria,  proceeded 
through  the  deserts  of  Nubia  (where 
Bruce  had  travelled  before  him),  under 
great  hardships,  to  Berbera  and  Shendy, 
as  far  as  Suakem  on  the  Red  sea,  whence 
he  passed  through  Jidda  to  Mecca.  He 
was  now  so  well  initiated  into  the  lan- 
guage and  manners  of  the  Arabians,  that, 
when  a  doubt  arose  concerning  his  Islam- 
ism,  after  having  passed  an  examination 
in  the  theoretic^  and  practical  parts  of 
the  Mohammedan  &ith,  he  was  acknowl- 
edged, by  two  learned  jurists,  not  only  a 
very  faithful,  but  a  very  learned  Mussul- 
man. In  1815,  he  returned  to  Cairo,  and 
afterwards  visited  Sinai.  Just  before  the 
arrival  of  the  long-expected  caravan,  he 
died  at  Cairo,  April  15, 1817.  The  Mo- 
hammedans performed  his  obsequies  with 
the  greatest  splendor.  He  had  previously 
sent  home  all  his  journals.  His  last 
thoughts  were  devoted  to  his  mother. 
B.  was  the  first  modem  traveller  who 
succeeded  in  penetrating  to  Shendy,  in 
the  interior  o£^  Soudan,  3ie  Meroi  of  an- 
tiquity (still,  as  it  was  3000  years  ago,  the 
depot  of  trade  for  Eastern  Afirica),  and  in 
furnishing  exact  information  of  the  slave- 
trade  in  that  quarter.  He  found  articles 
of  European  &bric,  such  as  the  Zellingen 
sword-blades,  at  the  great  fair  of  Shendy. 
His  Travels  in  Nubia,  in  1815,  were  pub- 
lished in  London  (1819)  by  the  A£ncan 
association,  with  his  researches  into  the 
interior  of  Africa. 

BuRCKHARnT,  John  Charles ;  member 
of  the  roval  French  academy  of  sciences, 
one  of  the  first  astronomical  calculators 
m  Europe,  bom  at  Leipsic,  April  30, 
1773,  applied  himself  to  mathematics,  and 
acquired  a  fondness  for  astronomy  from 
the  study  of  the  works  of  Lalande.  He 
applied  himself  pardcularly  to  the  calcu- 
lation of  solar  eclipses,  and  the  occultation 
of  certain  stars,  for  the  determination  of 
geographical  longimdes.  He  made  him- 
self master,  at  the  same  time,  of  nearly  all 
the  EiuDpean  languages.  Professor  Hin- 
denburg  induced  him  to  write  a  Latin 
treatise  on  the  combinatory  analytic  meth- 
od (Leipsic,  1794),  and  recommended  him 
to  bcux)n  von  Zacn,  with  whom  he  studied 
practical  astronomy  at  his  observatory  on 
liie  Seeberg  near  Gotha,  and  whom  he 
assisted,  fix>m  1795  to  1797,  in  observing 
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the  ri^^t  ascension  of  the  stars.  Von 
Zach  recommended  him  to  Lalande,  at 
Paris,  who  received  him  at  his  house, 
Dec.  15,  1797.  Here  he  distmguished 
himself  by  the  calculation  of  the  orbits  of 
comets,  participated  in  all  the  labors  of 
Lalande,  and  those  of  his  nephew,  Le- 
fran^is  Lalande,  took  an  active  part  in 
the  observatory  of  the  ecde  mUitoire,  and 
translated  the  two  first  volumes  of  La-  ' 

f»lace's  Micamque  Cileste  uito  Geiman 
Berlin,  1800).  Being  appointed  adjunct 
astronomer  by  the  board  of  longitude,  he 
received  letters  of  naturalization  as  a 
French  citizen,  Dec.  20,  1799.  His  im- 
portant treatise  on  the  comet  of  1770, 
which  had  not  been  visible  for  nearly  30 

5 rears,  although,  according  to  the  calcu- 
ations  of  its  orbit,  it  should  have  re- 
tumed  every  five  or  six,  was  rewarded 
with  a  gold  medal,  by  the  institute,  in 
1800.  This  treatise,  which  proposed 
some  improvements  in  doctor  Olbers* 
mode  of  calculation,  is  contained  in  the 
Mem.  de  VlnsiittU,  1806.  During  this 
year,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  de- 
partment of  physical  and  mathematical 
sciences  in  the  academy;  in  1818,  was 
made  a  member  of  the  board  of  longitude, 
and,  afler  Lalande's  death,  astronomer  in 
the  observatory  of  the  military  school. 
In  1814  and  1816,  he  published  in  French, 
at  Paris,  Tables  to  assist  in  Astronomical 
Calculations.  He  also  wrote  some  trea- 
tises in  von  Zach's  Geographical  Epheme- 
rides.  His  labors  in  the  board  of  longi- 
tude were  particularly  valuable.  He  died 
in  1825. 

Burden,  or  Burthen  ;  1.  the  con- 
tents of  a  ship ;  the  quantity  or  number 
of  tons  which  a  vessel  will  carry ;  2.  the 
part  of  a  song  which  is  repeated  at  every 
verse  or  stanza,  is  called  the  burden  ofiht 
8fmg,  from  the  French  bourdon,  drone  or 
base,  because  they  are  both  characterized 
by  an  unchangeable  tone,  and  bear  upon 
the  ear  with  a  similar  monotony. 

BuRDETT,  sir  Francis,  baronet,  mem- 
ber of  the  British  parliament,  in  which  he 
has  long  held  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
opposition,  is  descended  fix>m  an  ancient 
and  opulent  family,  and  was  educated  a^ 
Westminster.  He  entered  on  his  parlia- 
mentary career  in  1796,  when  he  was 
chosen  member  firom  Boroughbridge.  He 
soon  distinguished  himself  as  an  ardent 
and  enlightened  fiiend  of  reform,  and 
the  steady  opposer  of  the  arbitrary'  meas- 
ures of  the  ministry,  the  suspension  of  the 
habeas  corpus  act,  the  sedition  bills,  and 
the  policy  towards  Ireland.  In  1802,  he 
was  returned  member  for  Middlesex.    In 
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18M,  ho  vne  wounded  in  a  duel  with  Mr. 
Paul],  which  arose  fh)m  political  causes. 
After  the  death  of  Pitt,  he  voted  with  the 
Fox  ministiy,  and,  in  1807,  was  elected  to 

d lament  from  Westminster.  In  181(^ 
vag  addressed  a  letter  to  his  constitu- 
ents, in  which  he  accused  the  house  of 
eommons  of  a  usurpation  of  power  in 
committing  to  prison  the  author  of  a  pub- 
lication deroftatory  to  the  dignity  and 
privileges  of  me  house,  a  writ  was  issued 
against  him,  ordering  that  he  should  be 
committed  to  the  Tower.  The  execution 
of  the  writ  was  resisted,  during  three 
days,  by  crowds  which  suVrounded  his 
house.  Several  riots  took  place ;  but  he 
was  finally  arrested,  and  conducted  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  remained  till  the  pro- 
rogation of  parliament.  He  has  since 
continued  a  vigilant  and  bold  opponent 
•f  corruption  and  oppression  on  the  part 
of  the  ministry.  In  1815,  he  presented  a 
petition  of  the  city  of  Westminster,  in  fa- 
vor of  peace  and  parliamentary  reform, 
with  a  speech,  in  which  he  advocated  a 
peace  with  Napoleon,  accused  the  minis- 
ters of  a  violation  of  treaties,  by  which,  he 
said,  they  had  effected  the  downfall  of  the 
emperor,  and  placed  the  Bourbons,  a 
name  synonymous  with  falsehood,  on  the 
throne  of  France. 

Bureau  ;  a  writing-table ;  afterwards 
used  to  signify  the  chamber  of  an  officer 
of  government,  and  the  body  of  subordi- 
nate ofhcers  who  labor  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  chief. — Brtreau  system^  or  hu- 
reaucracyi  is  a  term  oflen  applied  to  those 
governments  in  which  the  business  of 
administration  is  carried  on  in  depart- 
ments, each  under  the  control  of  a  chief; 
and  is  opposed  to  those  in  which  the  offi- 
cers of  government  have  a  co6rdinate 
authority.  Sometimes  a  mixture  of  the 
two  systems  is  found.  Thus  the  business 
of  the  executive  branch  of  government 
may  be  carried  on  by  bureaus,  while  the 
administration  of  justice  is  in  the  hands 
of  coordinate  judges. — ^The  bureau  des 
UmgittuUSf  in  France,  corresponding  to 
the  English  board  ofUtngitwk^  is  charged 
with  the  publication  of  astronomical  and 
meteorological  observations,  the  correc- 
tion of  the  astronomical  tables,  and  the 
publication  of  the  CwmaMsanct  des  Teinps^ 
an  astronomical  and  nautical  almanac. 
(See  Mmanac,)  According  to  Ae  parKa- 
mentary  usage  of  France,  at  the  opening 
of  each  session,  the  chamber  of  deputies 
is  divided  into  nine  bureoiu,  composed  of 
an  equal  number  of  deputies,  designated 
V  lot  Each  bureau  appoints  its  own 
pi^sident,  and  discusses  all  matters  refer- 


red to  it  by  the  chamber  separately.  A 
reporter  is  appointed  by  each  inireau,  and, 
after  the  discussion  by  bureaus,  the  nine 
re|K>rter8  meet,  discuss  the  subject,  and 
appoint  one  of  their  number  to  report  to 
the  whole  chamber,  where  the  final  dis- 
cussion and  decision  of  the  subject  takes 
place.  (See  lU^UmeTd  jnur  la  Ckambre 
des  D^utiSy  Paris,  1827,  chap,  v.) 

Bi^RG,  John  Tobias ;  an  astronomer, 
bom,  1766,  in  Treves;  resolved,  when 
young,  to  become  a  mechanic,  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  his  &ther,  but  was 
prevented  by  his  teacher,  who  perceived 
nis  great  talents ;  studied  mathematics 
and  astronomy  under  Triesnecker ;  was, 
in  1791,  professor  of  natural  philosophy 
in  Clagenfurt,  and,  in  1792,  adjunct  as- 
tronomer at  the  imperial  observatory.  He 
has  distinguished  himself  by  his  theory 
of  the  motion  of  the  moon.  The  national 
institute  proposed,  as  a  prize  question,  m 
1798,  the  determination,  by  at  least  500 
accurate  observations,  tne  epochs  of  the 
mean  distance  of  the  apogee  of  the 
moon  and  of  her  ascending  node.  The 
committee  who  examined  the  calcula- 
tions of  the  competitors  found  those  of 
B.  and  of  Alexander  Bouvard  both  so 
excellent,  that  they  determmed  to  divide 
the  prize  between  them  ;  but  the  consul 
Bonaparte  doubled  the  prize,  assigning 
one  to  each.  B.'s  tables  of  the  moon,  ac- 
cording to  the  theory  of  Laplace,  were 
published  in  1806,  by  the  national  insti- 
tute. 

BoROAB,  or  BouRGAs  ;  a  trading  town 
of  European  Turkey  on  the  Black  sea,  in 
the  government  of  Roumelia.  The  bay 
on  which  it  stands  is  of  sufficient  depth 
for  large  vessels,  and  the  exports  are 
grain,  iron,  butter,  wine,  and  also  woollen 

foods  for  Constantinople.    Lon.  27°  29^ 
:. ;  lat.  42°  31'  N. 

Burger,  Godfrey  Augustus,  bom  Jan. 
1, 1748,  at  Woliners>vende,  near  Halber- 
stadt,  where  his  father  was  a  preacher, 
died  June  18, 1794,  at  G6ttingen.  Before 
his  10th  year,  he  learned  nothing  but 
reading  and  writing,  but  showed  a  great 
predilection  for  solitary  and  gloomy- 
places,  and  began  eariy  to  make  verses, 
with  no  other  model  than  that  afforded 
bv  hymn  books.  He  learned  Latin  with 
difficulty.  In  1764,  he  studied  theology 
at  the  university  in  Halle,  and,  in  17w, 
he  went  to  Gotdngen,  in  order  to  ex- 
change theology  for  law,  but  soon  formed 
connexions  here  equally  disadvantageous 
to  his  studies  and  his  morals,  so  that  his 
grandfather,  who  had  hitherto  maintained 
him,  withdrew  his  support   from  him 
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Thib  firieadBhip  of  several  distlnguisbed 
young  men  at  the  imiveraity  was  now  of 
creat  service  to  hixn»  la  union  with  his 
triends,  be  studied  che  ancient  ^Jossics 
and  the  best  works  in  French,  ItaliaD, 
Spanish  and  Ensriish,  particuWly  Shak- 
speare,  and  the  old  English  and  Scotch 
ballads.  Percy's  Relics  was  his  constant 
coinpajiion.  His  poems  soon  attracted 
attention.  In  1772,  he  obtained,  by  the 
iuOuence  of  Boie,  the  small  office  of 
Iiaily  in  Alten-Gleichen,  and,  by  a  recon- 
ciliation with  his  gnuid&ther,  a  sum  Ijf 
the  payment  of  his  debts,  which  he  un- 
fortunately lost,  and,  during  the  rest  of  his 
life,  wiis  involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties. 
In  1774,  he  mairied  the  daughter  of  a 
neighboring  baily,  named  Leonhardt,  but 
his  marrii^  was  unfortunate.  lie  con- 
ceived a  violent  passion  for  the  sister  of 
his  wife,  and  married  her,  in  1784,  soon 
after  his  first  wife's  death.  She  also,  his 
celebrated  Mollify  died  in  the  first  year  of 
tlieir  maitiage.  At  tlie  same  time,  he  lost 
his  little  property  by  imprudent  manage- 
ment, and  was  obliged,  by  intrigues,  to 
resign  his  place.  He  was  made  professor 
extraordinary  in  Gottingcn,  but  received 
no  salary,  and  this  favorite  poet  of  the 
nation  was  obliged  to  gain  a  living  for 
himself  and  his  children  by  poorly-reward- 
ed translations  for  booksellers.  A  third 
marriage,  in  1790,  with  a  younf  lady  of 
Suabia,  who  had  publicly  offered  him  her 
hand  in  a  poem,  completed  his  misfor- 
tunes ;  he  was  divorced  from  her  two 
years  afterwards.  The  government  of 
Ilauover  afforded  him  some  assistance 
shortly  before  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  June,  1794,  and  was  occasioned  by  a 
complaint  of  the  lungs^ — In  the  midst  of 
those  misfortunes  and  obstacles,  it  is 
astonishing  how  much  he  did.  He  has 
lefl  us  songs,  odes,  elegies,  ballads,  narra- 
tive poems  and  epimms.  In  none  of 
these  departments  does  he  hold  a  low 
rank  ;  in  some,  the  public  voice  has 
placed  him  in  the  first.  Schiller  criti- 
cised him  very  severely ;  he  denjed  him 
tiie  power  of  idealizing,  and  reproached 
his  muse  as  being  of  too  sensual  a  char- 
acter. The  judgment  of  A.  W.  Scbiegel 
seenos  more  just:  he  says,  ^B.  is  a  poet 
of  a  more  peculiar  than  comprehensive 
imagination ;  of  more  honest  and  plain 
than  delicate  feelings;  his  execution  is 
more  remarkable  than  his  conception ;  he 
is  more  at  homo  in  ballads  and  simple 
son^  than  in  the  hi^ier  lyrical  poetry ; 
yet,  in  some  of  his  productions,  he  ap- 
pears as  a  true  poet  or  the  people,  and  his 
style,  with  some  fiiults,  is  clear,  vigorous. 


jfresh,  and  sometinoes  tender."  The  fine 
collection  of  his  poems  appeared  in  Gdt- 
tingen,  1778.  His  poetical  works  have 
been  published  several  times  by  K.  Rein- 
hard  ;  last  in  Berlin,  1823-~Q5,  8  vols. ;  so 
also  his  Lehrbuich  dor  JEsHheHk  (Compen- 
dium of  iEstlietics),  Berlin,  1825,  and  his 
Lehrbuch  dea  Dadachea  Styls  (Manual  of 
German  Style),  Berlin,  18&$. 

Burgess,  in  England ;  the  holder  of  a 
tenement  in  a  borough:  in  a  parliament- 
ary sense,  the  representative  of  a  borouffh. 
The  latter  must  have  a  clear  estate  to  tne 
value  of  £300  per  annum.  The  bur- 
gesses in  parliament  bear  a  quadruple 
proportion  to  the  members  for  counties ; 
the  former  being  (from  England  alone) 
339,  the  latter,  80.  The  whole  number 
of  the  £>rmer,  from  the  three  kingdoms, 
is  396;  of  the  latter,  186.  Before  tbe 
North  American  revolution,  the  popular 
branch  of  the  legislature  in  Vir^ia  was 
called  the  hou8e  of  burgesses :  it  is  now 
called  die  kcmse  of  delegates, 

BuROHEKs.    (See  Seceders,) 

BUROI.ARY  (supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  Crerman  burg^  a  house,  and 
larnm,  a  thief,  from  the  Latin  latro)  is 
defined  to  be  a  breaking  and  entering  the 
mansion-house  of  another,  ii\  the  night, 
with  intent  to  commit  some  felqny  wimin 
the  same,  whether  such  felonious  intent 
be  executed  or  not.  This  is  the  modem 
signification  of  tbe  term,  which  fbrmcriy 
applied,  also,  to  the  breaking  into  a 
church,  fort  or  town ;  and  the  breaking 
into  a  church  is  said,  by  sir  William 
Blackstone  (4  Com.  224),  to  be,  undoubt- 
edly, burglary.  Both  breaking  and  en- 
terinff  are  considered  necessary  to  consti- 
tute me  offence.  The  opening  a  door  or 
window,  pickinj^  a  lock,  or  unlocking  it 
with  a  key,  raising  a  latch,  or  loosing  any 
festeoings,  constitutes  a  breaking.  Like- 
wise, knocking  at  the  door,  and,  on  its 
beinf  opened,  rushine  in,  has  been  so 
considered.  So,  if  a  lodger  in  the  same 
house  open  and  enter  anotbcr^s  room ;  or 
if  a  servant  consphre  with  a  robber  and 
let  him  into  the  house,  it  will  be  such  a 
breaking  of  a  house,  as,  if  done  with  in- 
tent to  commit  a  felony,  will  be  burglary. 
The  breaking  and  entering  must,  how- 
ever, be  in  the  ^igfat,  to  make  it  burglary ; 
and,  accordinir  to  lord  Hale's  opinion 
(1  P.  C.  550),  if  there  be  enough  of  day- 
light in  the  evening  twilight  or  dawn  for 
discerning  a  man%  fitce,  it  will  not  be 
burglary.  But  this  does  not  extend  to 
moonlight,  since  such  a  construction 
would  secure  impunity  to  many  burgla- 
ries.   The  breaking  open  of  a  bam,  shop. 
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shed,  or  other  building,  is  not  burslaiy, 
unless  it  be  appurtenant  to  a  dwelling- 
nouse.  A  chamber  in  a  college,  or  in  the 
London  inns  of  court,  is,  for  this  purpose, 
considered  to  be  a  mansion-house.  The 
more  usual  punishment  of  burglary  has 
heretofore  been  death.  In  the  U.  States, 
tlicre  is  some  diversity  of  punishment  for 
tills  oHence,  the  penalty  being  death  in 
Bomc  states,  and  imprisonment  for  life  or 
yeai-s  in  otliers.  In  Maine,  for  the  prin- 
oi|)al  and  accessary  before  the  fact,  where 
the  criminal  enters  a  dwelling-house  by 
night,  with  a  deadly  weapon,  it  is  death. 
Ill  New  Hampshire,  the  offence,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  definition,  is  punished 
by  imprisonment  and  hard  labor  for  life. 
Ill  Vermont,  the  punishment  is  imprison- 
ment in  the  state  prison  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  15  years,  or  a  fine  not  exceed- 
ing 1000  dollars;  in  Massachusetts,  im- 
prisomneut  for  life  of  the  principal  and 
accessary-  before  tiie  fact,  in  case  of  being 
aimed  with  a  deadly  weapon ;  in  Rhode 
Island,  death ;  in  Connecticut,  imprison- 
ment in  tlie  state  prison  not  exceeding  3 
years ;  in  New  York,  a  fine,  and  impris- 
onment witli  hard  labor  not  exceeding  10 
years;  in  Pennsylvania,  for  the  first  of- 
fence, imprisonment  not  exceeding  10 
yeai-s ;  for  the  second,  not  exceeding  15 ; 
in  Maryland,  restoration  of  property,  and 
imprisonment  not  less  than  2  nor  ex- 
ceeding 10  years;  in  Vir^ia,  restora- 
tion oi  property,  and  impnsonment  not 
Icifs  tlian  5  nor  more  than  10  years ;  and 
iu  Louisiana,  imprisonment  not  less  than 
10  nor  more  than  15  years ;  and  the  code 
of  this  state  makes  the  crime  the  same 
where  the  culprit  conceals  himself  in  the 
house  during  the  day,  until  night,  as 
where  he  breaks  into  it  during  the  night. 
Tlie  Briush  statute  7  &  8  Geo.  IV,  c  29, 
makes  the  punishment  death;  and  this 
statute,  pursuing  that  of  12  Anne,  c.  7, 
makes  the  committing  a  felony  in  a  house, 
and  breaking  out  of  it  by  night,  burglary. 
This  statute  of  Geo.  IV  also  alters  the 
definition  of  the  cnme,  by  substituting 
dwdlttig  for  numsionrhouse.  [The  Amer- 
ican statutes  generally  adopt  this  descrip- 
tion.] It  also  defines  what  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  the  house,  saying,  that 
no  building  within  the  sai^pe  curtilage,  and 
occupied  with  the  dwelling-house,  shall 
be  deemed  a  part  of  it  for  this  purpose, 
"unless  there  shall  be  a  communication'^ 
with  the  house  ^  by  means  of  a  covered 
and  enclosed  passage.''  This  provision 
clears  uj)  a  doubt  that  had  hung  over  the 
former  law.  This  act  also  provides  (s.  12), 
ihat,  "if  any  person  shall  break  and  enter 


a  house  and  steed,"  &C.,  or  shall  steal  any 
property  in  any  dwellii^-house,  any  per- 
son therein  being  put  xnftar^  or  "shall 
steal  to  the  value  of  £5,^  he  shall  suffer 
death;  and  it  does  not  appear,  by  Mr. 
Collier's  edition  of  the  criminal  statutes, 
182d,  that  any  distinction  is  made,  in  this 
section,  as  to  the  offence  being  by  day  or 
night  This  crime  is  punishable,  under 
the  French  code  (Penal,  lib.  3,  tit.  2,  c  2, 
8.  1,  No.  381,  383),  either  by  death  or  by 
hard  labor  for  Ufe,  accordmg  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  aggravation. 

BuRooMASTER ;  the  name  of  the  chief 
magistrates  of  large  towns  in  the  Neth- 
erlands and  Gr^many.  Their  num- 
ber and  term  of  office  are  different  in 
dififerent  places.  They  are  sometimes 
chosen  for  life,  sometunes  for  a  fixed  pe- 
riod. They  preside  in  the  municipMBl 
counsels,  &c.  The  same  ofiScer,  in 
France,  is  called  maire ;  in  England  and 
the  cities  of  North  America,  mayor, 

Burgos  ;  a  city  of  Spain,  the  capital 
of  Old  Castile,  and  once  the  residence  of 
its  kings.  It  stands  on  the  declivity  of  a 
hill,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Arianzon. 
The  streets  are  narrow  and  dark.  It  con- 
tarns  a  college,  numerous  churches  and 
convents,  and  a  population  of  about 
10,000.  The  cathedral,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  Gothic  structures  in  Spain,  was 
built  in  the  Idth  centuiv,  and,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  other  churches,  contains 
splendid  mausoleums.  It  is  so  large, 
that  service  can  be  performed  in  eimt 
chapels  at  once,  without  confusion.  The 
wool  of  Old  Castile  passes  principally 
through  B.,  and  it  has  some  wooUen 
manufactui^es.  It  was  captured  by  the 
English  in  18ia  Lat  42^  21'  N.;  Ion. 
2*»40'W. 

BuRGOYivE,  John;  an  English  general 
officer  and  dramatist  He  was  the  natu- 
ral son  of  lord  Bingly,  and  entered  early 
into  the  army.  In  17^,  he  commanded 
a  force  sent  mto  Portugal  for  the  defence 
of  that  kingdom  against  the  Spaniards. 
He  also  distinguished  himself^  in  the 
Afnerican  war,  by  the  taking  of  Ticonde- 
roga,  but  was,  at  last,  obliged  to  surren- 
der, with  his  army,  to  general  Gates,  at 
Sarato^  He  was  elected  into  parlia- 
ment for  Preston,  in  Lancashire,  but,  re- 
fusing V>  return  to  America,  pursuant  to 
his  convention,  was  dismissed  the  service. 
He  published  some  pamphlets  in  defence 
of  his  conduct,  and  is  the  author  of  three 
dramas, — the  Maid  of  the  Oaks,  Bon  Ton, 
and  the  Hehess,— ^1  in  the  line  of  what 
is  usually  called  genUd  comedy^  of  which 
they  form  light  and  pleasing  specimens. 
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BuRGUETTA,  OF  Elburocetta  ;  a  town 
of  Spain,  in  the  valley  of  RonQeval,  where 
the  rear-guard  of  Charlemagne's  army 
was  defeated  by  the  Saracens,  and  the  &- 
mous  Roland  slain,  A.  D.  778 ;  24  miles 
N.  E.  of  Pampeluna. 

BuRouNDiAjfs.  The  Burgundians  (call- 
ed, by  the  ancients,  Burgundi,  Burgundi- 
ones^  Bumgundi,  BugantcB,  Bunticcce,  and 
sometiincs  Uru^undu^  one  of  the  princi- 
pal branches  ofthe  Vandals,  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  country  between  the  Oder 
and  the  Vistula,  in  what  is  now  the  New 
Mark,  and  the  southern  part  of  West 
Pnissia.  They  were  distinguished  from 
the  other  Germans  by  living'  together  in 
villages,  burgen  (whence,  perhaps,  they 
received  the  name  of  Biargundians),  The 
others  lived  separately,  and  led  a  more 
wandering  life.  This  is  probably  the  rea- 
son, why  they  retained  possession  of  their 
country  much  longer  than  the  neighbor- 
ing Goths  and  Vandals,  till,  at  length, 
they  were  no  longer  able  to  withstand  the 
Gepidae,  who  pressed  in  upon  them  from 
the  mouths  of  the  Vistula.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  loss  of  a  great  battle  with 
the  GepidsB,  they  emigrated  to  Germany, 
where  they  advanced  to  the  region  ofthe 
Upper  Rhine,  and  settled  near  the  Alle- 
roanni.  From  them  they  took  a  consid- 
erable tract  of  country,  and  lived  in  al- 
most continual  war  with  them.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  5lh  century,  with  other 
German  nations,  they  passed  over  into 
Gaul.  After  a  lon^  struggle,  and  many 
losses,  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  pos- 
session of  the  south-eastern  part  of  this 
country  by  a  contract  with  the  Romans. 
A  part  of  Switzerland,  Savoy,  Dauphiny, 
Liounais  and  Franche-Comte  belonged  to 
their  new  kingdom,  which,  even  in  the 
year  470,  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Burgundy,  The  seat  of  goveniment 
seems  to  have  been  sometimes  Lyons, 
and  sometimes  Geneva. — By  their  old 
constitution,  they  had  kings,  called  kendi- 
noSf  whom  they  chose  and  deposed  at 
tlioir  pleasure.  If  any  great  calamity  be- 
fell them,  as  a  failure  ofthe  crops,  a  pesti- 
lence, or  a  defeat,  the  king  was  made  re- 
sponsible for  it,  and  his  throne  was  given  to 
another,  under  whom  they  hoped  for  better 
times.  Before  their  conversion  to  Chrifih 
tiiuiity  (which  happened  after  their  settle- 
ment in  Gaul),  they  had  a  high-priest, 
called  sinestuSf  whose  person  was  sacred, 
mid  whose  office  was  for  Hfe.  The  trial 
by  combat  even  then  existed  among  them, 
and  was  regarded  as  an  appeal  to  the 
judgment  of  God.  Continually  endeav- 
oring to  extend  their  limits,  they  became 
28* 


engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Franks,  hv 
whom  they  were  finally  wholly  subdued, 
under  the  son  of  Clovis,  after  Clovis  him- 
self had  taken  Lyona  They  still  pre- 
served their  constitution,  laws  and  cus- 
toms for  a  time.  But  the  dignity  of 
kinff  was  soon  abolished,  and,  under  the 
Carlovin^ans,  the  kingdom  was  divided 
into  provmces,  which,  from  time  to  time, 
sliook  off  their  dependence.  In  879, 
Boson,  count  of  Autun,  brother-in-law 
of  king  Charles  tlie  Bald,  and  duke  of 
Milan,  with  the  assent  of  theBurgundian 
nobles,  succeeded  in  establishing  again 
the  royal  diffni^  in  tliis  kingdom.  He 
styled  himself  hng  of  Provence,  His  res- 
idence was  at  Aries,  and  hence  is  derived 
the  name  kingdom  ofArlta.  He  was  de- 
prived of  several  provinces  by  Louis  and 
Carloman ;  but  his  sou  Louis  added  to 
his  hereditary  possessions  the  countiy  ly- 
ing beyond  the  Jura,  and  thus  established 
the  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  Cis-Jurana,  or 
Lower  Burgundy,  which  included  a  part 
of  Provence,  with  Aries,  Dauphiny,  Li- 
onnais.  Savoy,  and  a  part  of  Franche- 
Comt6.  A  second  kingdom  of  Burgundy 
arose  when  the  Guelph  Rodolph  von 
Strettlingen  (duke  of  Swiss  Lorraine) 
gained  possession  of  the  rest  of  Lorraine, 
namely,  Switzerland  beyond  the  river 
Reuss,  the  Valais,  and  a  part  of  Savoy, 
and,  in  short,  all  the  provinces  between 
the  Jura  and  the  Pennine  Alps,  and  caus- 
ed himself,  in  888,  to  be  crowned  king 
of  Upper  Burgundy  (regnum  Burgimr 
dicum  Trcmsjuranum).  Both  Burgundian 
kingdoms  were  united  about  the  year 
930,  and,  after  the  race  of  Rodolph  be- 
came extinct  (1032)  were  incorporated 
with  Germany,  under  the  emperor  Con- 
rad II.  But  a  tliird  state,  which  had  its 
origin  about  the  same*  time  with  Upper 
Burgundy,  consisting,  principally,  of^  the 
French  province  Bourgogne  (BurguTidy, 
properly  so  called),  and  the  founder  of 
which  is  said  to  have  been  Richard, 
brotlier  of  Boson  (first  king  of  Lower 
Burgundy),  maintained  its  independence. 
From  Ludeffardis,  granddaughter  of 
Richard,  and  her  husband,  Otho,  a  broth- 
er of  Huffh  Capet,  sprang  the  ancient 
dukes  of  Burgundy  (Bourgogne).  They 
became  extinct,  in  1361,  with  the  death 
of  duke  Philip,*  and  Burgundy  was  im- 
mediately united,  by  king  John  of  France, 
with  the  French  crown,  partly  as  a  fiet 
of  the  kingdom,  and  partly  because  his 
mother  was  sister  of  the  grandfather  of 
the  last  duke.  The  dignity  of  duke  of 
Burgundy  was  restored  in  1363,  by  his 
grant  of  those  domains,  under  the  title  of 
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tt  dukedom,  as  an  apponaee  to  h»  young- 
est and  fiivorite  son,  Philip  the  Bold. 
FhUip  was  the  founder  of  the  new  line  of 
the  dukes  of  Burgundy.  In  1368,  he  mar- 
ried Margaret,  the  widow  of  the  last  duke 
Philip  of  the  old  line,  only  daugluer  and 
lieircss  of  Louis  III,  count  of  Flanders, 
whereby  he  greatly  augmented  his  pos- 
sessions. At  that  time,  Flanders,  Mech- 
hn,  Antwerp  and  Franche-Comt^  fell  to 
him.  In  1403,  he  was  made  regent  of 
France,  on  account  of  the  sickness  of 
Charles  VL  Louis,  duke  of  Orleans, 
brother  of  the  king,  being  obliged  to 
yield  to  him  tliis  dignity,  conceived  a  bit- 
ter hatred  against  him.  This  was  the 
occasion  of  the  famous  division  of  tlie 
French  into  the  Orleans  and  Burgundian 
parties.  In  1404,  Philip  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  John  the  Fearless. 
Orleans  now  became  recent  of  France. 
But  both  cousins  remained  bitter  enemies, 
till,  under  the  walls  of  MontfauQon,  at  the 
commencement  of  a  civil  war  (1405),  ihey 
embraced  each  other  in  the  sight  of  the 
whole  army,  and,  as  a  pledge  of  entire 
reconciliation,  slept  in  the  same  bed  the 
following  night.  Nevertheless,  Orleans 
was  assassinated  in  the  street  in  1407,  and 
duke  John  of  Burgundy  declared  him- 
self the  author  of  the  deed,  which  was 
the  melancholy  cause  of  the  greatest  dis- 
turbances in  Paris.  Indeed,  John  obtain- 
ed a  letter  of  pardon  from  the  king;  but 
justice  overtooK  him  as  he  was  about  to 
repeat  the  farce  of  a  pubUc  reconciliation 
with  the  dauphin,  on  the  bridge  of  Mon- 
tereau.  While  the  first  words  of  saluta- 
tion were  passing  between  them,  he  was 
6tal)bed  by  the  companions  of  the  dauphin 
( 1419).  His  son  and  successor,  Philip,  sur- 
named  the  Good  (previously  count  orChar- 
olais),  in  the  peace  which  was  concluded 
between  En  gland  and  France  and  Burgun- 
dy (1420),  succeeded  in  effecting  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  dauphin,  as  a  punishment 
for  the  murder  or  duke  John.  In  the 
reign  of  Philip  happened  his  memorable 
dispute  with  Jacqueline  of  Brabant,  and 
her  second  husband,  the  duke  of  Glouces- 
ter, which  was  settled  by  a  treaty,  by  virtue 
of  which  Philip  was  to  become  the  heir 
of  Jacqueline  (if  she  died  childless),  and 
she  was  not  to  marry  without  his  consent. 
But  Jacqueline  violated  this  last  stipula- 
tion (14S0),  and  Philip  took  possession  of 
her  territories,  Hainault,  Holland  and 
Zealand,  setting  aside  a  small  portion  for 
her  maintenance.  The  year  before,  Phil- 
ip had  purchased  Namur,  and,  in  1431, 
Brabant  and  Limburg  reverted  to  him, 
*vhen  the  line  of  Anthony  of  Burgundy, 


second  son  of  duke  Pfaifip  die  Bold,  be- 
came extinct.  In  the  peace  with  France 
(Arras,  1435),  it  was  stipulated  that  king 
Charles  VII  should  sue  for  pardon  on  ac- 
count of  the  murder  of  John,  and  that 
Philip  should  receive  from  France  the 
valuable  districtB  of  Macon,  St.  Gengou, 
Auxerre  and  Bar  sur  le  Seine  for  himself 
and  his  lawful  male  and  female  hehns; 
Peronne,  Mondidier  and  Roye  for  his 
lawful  male  heirs ;  and,  further,  St.  Quen- 
tin,  Corby,  Amiens,  Abbeville,  Ponthieu, 
Bourlens,  St.  Riquier,  CrevecoBur,  Ar- 
leux  and  Mortagne,  and  the  county  of 
Boulo^e,  for  Iihnself  and  his  heirs.  To 
these  important  possessions  he  added 
also,  in  1441,  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg. 
In  1430,  Philip  had  contracted  a  third  mar- 
riage, as  his  two  former  wives  had  borne 
him  no  children.  On  his  marriage  with 
Isabella  (Elisabeth),  daughter  of  kmg 
John  of  Portugal,  at  Bruges  (q.  vA  in 
Flanders,  he  founded  the  order  of  the 
golden  fierce.  Three  sons  sprung  from 
3) is  marriage,  of  whom  the  two  first  soon 
died.  The  third,  Charles  count  Char- 
olais,  after  the  death  of  Philip  (at  Bruges, 
July  16th,  1467),  became  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. (See  Cnaries  (he  Bold,)  He  ac- 
quired Gueldres  in  1475,  and  left  behmd 
him,  in  1477,  a  daughter,  Maria^  the  sole 
heiress  of  his  states.  Seven  princes  were 
her  suitors,  among  whom  were  the  dau- 
phin of  France  and  Maximilian  of  Aus- 
tria. The  last  obtained  her  hand  and 
the  dukedom  (the  Netherlands  and  Upper 
Burgundy).  The  king  of  France  receiv- 
ed, of  the  Burgundian  territory,  nothing 
except  the  cities  in  Picardy  and  the  duke- 
dom of  Bourgome,  which  he  assumed  as 
being  a  male  fief.  Maria  died  in  her  25th 
year,  in  consequence  of  a  fall,  leaving 
three  children,  Philip,  Margaret  and 
Francis  (who  died  soon  after).  Tlie  Bur- 
gundian provinces  would  not  all  recog- 
nise MaximiHan  as  the  guardian  of  his 
children.  He  betrothed  nis  daughter  to 
the  dauphin,  Charles,  with  the  county  of 
Artois  and  Burgundy,  together  with  the 
Maconnais,  Auxerrois,  Safins  and  Bar  sur 
le  Seine,  as  her  dowry.  But  his  object, 
which  was  wholly  topacify  the  provinces, 
was  not  attained.  Tne  people  of  Flan- 
ders were  particularly  obstinate,  and  they 
went  so  far  that  Maximilian,  two  years 
after  his  election  as  king  of  the  Romans 
(1488),  was  retained  a  prisoner  at  Bruges 
for  more  than  three  months.  Finally,  tho 
people  of  Flanders  acknowledged  him  as 
guardiaif  of  his  son  Philip,  and  regent  of 
me  government.  Burgundy  was,  as  we 
have  seen  above,  separated  into  two  parts 
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— Borgnndy  Proper,  and  Upper  Buigimdy 
6r  Fraiiche-Comt^.  The  former  was 
transferred  firom  Spain  to  France  id  the 
ladMwatt^  80  ealted,  of  Camhray,  1529. 
(See  FroM^M  L\  The  latter  Louis  XIV 
caiM|i]ered,  and  retained  at  the  peace  of 
Nimegoen.  Since  that  time,  the  Bur- 
giindieB  have  never  been  separated  from 
France.  (See  ^Mvaiaind^  Kingdom  <^.) 
The  baron  Bamnte,  peer  of  France,  pab- 
lisbed  at  Paris,  in  1324,  in  10  volumes,  a 
HUt€nre  des  Dues  dt  Bovrgogne  de  la 
Mnstm  dt  Fahu  (1964—1477). 

BufteuNDT  (called,  also,  Btarguw^ 
Proper^  or  Lower  Burguiuhf) ;  formerly  a 
province  in  the  east  of  France,  lying  on 
the  west  of  FFanche^Comt^  and  on  the 
south  of  Champagne.  It  was  divided  in- 
10  the  duchy  of  B.  and  four  counties.  It 
now  forms  the  four  departments  of  Yonne, 
Cole-d'Or,  Sadne-et-Loire  and  Ain,  con- 
taining, according  to  official  tables  for 
18:27, 1 ,570,463  inhabitants.  It  is  watered 
by  a  number  of  navigable  rivers.  The 
ceotral  canal  joins  the  Loire  with  the 
Saone ;  that  of'^B.  will  connect  the  Seine 
and.  the  Rhone ;  and  that  of  Monsieur 
will  unite  the  SaAne  with  the  Rhine.  B. 
is  one  of  the  roost  productive  {>rovince8 
in  France.  The  plains  are  rich  in  arable 
land,  the  sides  of  the  hills  are  covered 
with  vineyards  and  fruit-trees,  while  the 
summits  abound  in  pastures,  wood  and 
gmne.  The  principal  product  is  wine. 
(See  Burgwubf  Wines.)  Iron  ore  and  oth- 
er minerals  ara  found  in  the  mountains. 
(See  Burgundians.) 

BuRouNDT,  circle  of;  one  of  the  lOcuw 
cics  of  the  German  empire,  as  divided  by 
Maximilian  in  1512.  At  first  it  compris- 
ed tlie  Franche-Comt^  and  the  17  prov- 
inces of  the  Netherlands.  The  7  Dutch 
provinces  having  declared  themselves  in- 
dependent, and  the  Franche-Comt6  being 
conquered  by  France,  the  Spanish  or  Aus- 
triaii  Netherlands  alone  composed  the 
circle. 

BuROUNDT,  Louis,  duke  of^  was  born  at 
Versailles,  in  1682.  His  parents  were  the 
dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XIV,  and  the 
princess  Anne  of  Bavaria.  In  his  early 
childhood,  he  was  stubborn,  irascible,  ol!- 
stinate,  passionately  fond  of  every  kind  of 
pteosure,  and  inclined  to  cruelty,  severe 
Di  his  satire,  attacking  with  great  penetrar 
tion  the  follies  of  those  about  him.  The 
education  of  the  prince  was  intrusted,  in 
the  seventh  year  of  his  age,  to  Fenelon, 
Fleury,  and  Beauvilliers.  They  succeed- 
ed in  gaining  his  af&ction,  and  in  giving 
him  a  ri^ht  turn  of  mind.  From  this  al- 
teration m  his  characteri  he  became  amia- 


ble, humane  and  modest,  and  fidthflil  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties,  hi  1697,  he 
mairied  the  intelKffent  and  amiaUe  prin- 
cess Adelaide  of  Savoy,  who  was  the  or- 
nament of  her  conrt,  and  was  beloved  by 
her  husband  with  the  tenderest  affection. 
In  1699,  Louis  XIV  ordered  an  encamp- 
ment at  Compiegne  for  the  mstruction  of 
his  grandson,  to  whom,  in  1703,  he  gave 
the  command  of  die  army  in  Flanders, 
under  the  direction  of  marshal  Boufflers. 
In  a  battle  between  the  cavahy,  near  Ni- 
meguen,  he  ^owed  determination  and 
courage.  Afterwards,  under  the  most 
difficuh  circumstances,  he  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  all  the  rorces  in 
Flanders,  but  with  instructions  which 
made  him  dependent  on  the  duke  of  Ven- 
d6me;  Marlborough  and  prince  Eugene 
having  command  of  the  opposing  army. 
The  mfferences  which  arose  between  the 
prince  and  Venddme  drew  afler  them  the 
most  disastrous  consequences.  All  France 
accused  the  prince  as  tlie  author  of  these 
misfortunes,  censuring  his  timid  charac- 
ter and  his  religious  scruples.  He,  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  succeeded  in  justify- 
ing his  conduct  in  the  eyes  of  the  king. 
Vend6me,  on  the  contrary,  who  had  be- 
haved very  insolently  towards  the  heir  to 
the  throne,  fell  into  disgrace,  but  was  fa- 
vored by  die  opposition  party.  In  1711, 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  became  dauphin, 
by  the  death  of  his  fiither,  and  now  be- 
gan to  attract  the  attention  of  the  court, 
and  the  confidence  of  his  sovereign,  who 
appointed  him  a  counsellor  of  state. 
France  expected,  from  the  virtues  and  ex- 
cellent intentions  of  this  prince,  to  enioy 
a  long  and  general  rest  from  her  troubles; 
but  he  was  suddenly  taken  away,  Feb. 
18, 1712,  by  a  disease  to  which  his  wife 
and  eldest  son  had  alraadv  fallen  victims, 
the  one  6,  the  other  20  daye  before.  In 
less  than  one  year,  France  had  seen  three 
dauphins;  and  the  fourth,  the  youngest 
son  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  the 
only  heir  to  the  throne,  anerw^urds  Louis 
XV,  was  also  in  a  dangerous  situation. 
The  public  voice  loudly  accused  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  afterwards  regent,  as  the  cause 
of  these  misfortunes,  of  Which,  however, 
Louis  XIV  himself  declared  him  innocent. 
BuRouifDT  Wiines  are  produced  in  the 
former  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Burgunoy  (q.  v.),  in  a  soil  of  a  light-black 
or  red  loam,  mixed  with  the  dwiris  of  the 
cakarious  rock  on  which  it  reposes.  In 
richness  of  flavor  and  perfume,  and  all 
the  more  delicate  qualities  of  the  juice  of 
the  grape,  they  are  inferior  to  none  in  the 
world.    It  is  to  the  great  skill  with  which 
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the  cultivation  of  die  vine  and  the  fer- 
noentation  of  the  liquor  are  managed,  that 
they  owe  those  generous  qualities,  which 
gave  to  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  the  title 
of  princes  des  hon  vinSy  and  which,  as  Pe» 
trarch  more  than  hints,  contributed  not  a 
little  to  prolong  the  stay  of  their  hoUness- 
es  at  A\ignon.  They  are  remarkable  for 
their  spirituosi^  and  powerful  aroma, 
(uid  are,  therefore,  more  heating  tlian 
some  oUicr  wines  which  contain  more 
alcohol.  The  exhilaration  they  produce 
is,  however,  more  innocent  than  that  re- 
sulting from  heavier  wines.  The  finer 
wines  of  Burgundy  do  not  bear  removal 
except  in  bottles ;  and,  as  they  are  not  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance,  they  are  rarely, 
if  ever,  met  with  in  foreign  countries.  It 
iri  the  inferior  growths  which  are  sold 
under  diat  name.  The  Burgundy  wines 
are  generally  exported  between  January 
and  May,  chiefly  in  double  casks.  They 
keep  only  four  or  five  years,  and  are  very 
apt  to  acquire  a  bitter  taste,  which  Chap- 
tal  attributes  to  the  developement  of  the 
acerb  principle,  and  Henderson  to  that  of 
citric  ether.  It  may  sometimes  be  par- 
tially removed  by  new  sulphuring  and 
fining.  The  most  numerous  are  the  red 
wines  of  Burgundy.  The  finest  growths 
of  these  are  the  Roman6e-Conty,  the 
Chanil)ertin  (tlie  favorite  of  Louis  XIV 
and  Napoleon),  the  Closbougeot,  the 
Richebourg,  the  Romance  de  St.  Vivant, 
&c.  They  are  distinguished  for  their 
beautiful  color,  and  exquisite  flavor  and 
aroma,  combining  more  than  any  other 
wines  lightness  and  delicacy  widi  rich- 
ness and  fulness  of  body.  Of  the  second 
class  are  the  vins  de  primeur,  of  which 
the  Volnay  and  Pomard  are  tlie  best; 
those  of  lieaune,  distinguished  above  all 
by  their  pure  flavor,  and  formerly  consid- 
ered ilie  most  choice  of  the  Burgundy 
wines ;  the  Macon  'Hnes,  remarkable  for 
tlieir  strengJi  and  durability;  those  of 
Tonnerre  and  Auxerre,  &c.  The  white 
wines  of  Burgundy  are  less  numerous, 
but  not  inferior  in  aroma  and  flavor. 
The  famous  Montrachet  is  equal  to  the 
finer  red  wines,  and  is  distinguished  for 
its  agreeable  nutty  flavor.  Ofthe  second 
class  are  the  GouUe  d'or,  so  called  fi^m 
tlie  splendor  of  its  tint ;  La  Perri^re,  &c. 
(See  JuUien's  ClassyUaiion  dts  Vins,  and 
Henderson's  Ancient  and  Modem  fftnes.) 
Burial.  Great  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  bury  the  body  too  soon  after  death. 
Tlie  ancient  nations  endeavored  to  satisfy 
themselves,  by  many  precautions,  thiU 
death  had  really  taken  place.  The  an- 
cient I^ptians  embalmed  their  dead ;  the 


Romans  cut  off  one  of  theur  fingers,  be* 
fi>re  they  burnt  them ;  other  nations  re* 
peatedly  washed  and  anointed  them,  [n- 
terments  should  never  be  allowed  before 
the  most  undoubted  symptoms  of  putre- 
faoiion  have  taken  place.  We  ahould 
wait  at  least  three  days  in  winter,  and  two 
whole  days  in  summer,  unless  the  hot 
weather  requires  a  quicker  interment 
It  would  be  well  to  introduce  the  custom 
of  exposing  the  coipee  to  the  inspection 
of  a  person  regularly  instructed  for  this 
purpose,  who  should  carefully  and  re- 
peatedly examine  it,  and  none  should  be 
mterred  without  the  certificate  of  this  in- 
spector. In  many  cases,  it  is  troublesome, 
and  even  dangerous,  to  keep  the  body 
long,  as  in  case  of  contagious  diseases,  or 
of  want  of  room.  In  many  places,  to  ob- 
viate diis  inconvenience,  houses  are  erect- 
ed, where  the  corpse  is  brought  a  few 
hours  after  the  decease.  (See  JVtmce; 
also  Burying- Places  and  SepuUure), 

BuRiATs,  BuBJiTS,  or  BuRATTi.  This 
nomadic  Tartar  nation  consists  of  77  tribes. 
They  submitted  to  the  Rusaan  sceptre  in 
1644,  and  form  the  second  prmcipal 
branch  of  the  Calmucs.  They  rove 
about  in  the  southern  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Irkutsk.  Their  number  is  up- 
wards of  100,000.  They  can  furnish  32,000 
archers,  and  choose  their  own  princes  an  ^ 
elders.  Their  choice  is  confirmed,  how 
ever,  by  the  government  of  Iricutsk 
They  support  themselves  b}^  their  flocks 
by  hunting,  and  the  mechanical  arts,  par 
ticularly  the  forging  of  iron.  Their  dresb 
is  leather  bordered  with  fiir.  The  B. 
protect  their  huts,  which  are  hexagona^. 
or  octagonal,  firom  heat  and  cold  by  cov- 
ering uiem  with  leather.  These  huts 
they  call  juries.  The  religion  of  this 
people  is  partly  Lamaism  and  partly 
Shamanism.  They  call  their  supreme 
God  Octorgon  Burchan,  or  TSngin  Btar^ 
chan  (God  of  heaven).  The  planets  are 
inferior  gods ;  and  the  chief  of  the  evil 
spirits  is  called  OckodoL  The  idols  of 
Lamaism,  like  those  of  Shamanism,  are 
sometimes  painted  on  cloth,  and  some- 
times made  of  wood,  metal,  felt  and 
sheep-skin.  The  smoke  of  the  juries 
makes  the  idols,  disgusting  in  themselvesi, 
still  more  disgusting.  The  worshippers 
of  the  Grand  Lama  have  this  peculiarity, 
that  male  forms  are  the  basis  of  their 
idols.  As  the  female  sex  in  this  nation  is 
considered  unclean,  they  may  not  ap- 
proach the  place  where  the  household 
gods  are  arranged.  The  male  B.  always 
bum  incense,  to  purify  any  place  where  a 
woman  has  been  sitting,  before  they  ait 
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(here  themsebrefl.  The  poor  B.  Bosie- 
dmes  go  over  to  the  Greek  church,  but 
continue  to  use  thek  old  ceremoniea  in 
reference  to  tlieir  new  objects  of  worship. 
Their  number,  in  1783,  was  estimated  at 
49,764  mcdes,  and  47,932  females. 

BuRix,  or  GiuvER ;  an  instrument  of 
tempered  steel,  used  for  engraving  on 
cop[>er.  It  is  of  a  prismatic  form,  having 
one  end  attached  to  a  short  wooden  han- 
dle, and  the  other  ground  off  obliquely, 
so  as  to  produce  a  sharp  point.  In  woii- 
ing,  the  burin  is  held  m  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  and  pushed  forward  so  as  to  cut  a 
uortion  of  the  copper.  The  expressions 
hrillicmt  burin,  aoji  burin,  are  used  to 
characterize  the  manner  of  a  master. 
(See  Engraving,) 

BuRKARD,  Waidis,  a  &bulist  of  the  16th 
century,  was  bom  at  Allendorf,  on  the 
Werra.  In  his  earlier  years,  he  was  a 
monk.  After  having  travelled  over  Eu- 
rope, he  became  a  zealous  Protestant,  and 
died,  in  1555,  in  the  office  of  preacher  at 
Abterode.  His  .£sop,  in  rhyme,  contains 
400  fables  and  amusing  stories,  partly 
from  iEsop  and  other  febulists  and  nov- 
elists, pardy  orisinaL  They  are  writ- 
ten in  a  strain  of  happy  humor  and  well- 
directed  satire,  and  in  an  easy  and  often 
peculiar  style.  Eschenburg  published  a 
collection  of  them  in  1776. 

Burke,  Edmund,  a  writer,  orator  and 
statesman  of  great  eminence,  was  bom  in 
Dublin,  Jan.  1, 1730.  His  father  was  an 
attorney  of  reputation,  and  he  received 
his  education  under  Abraham  Shackle- 
ton,  a  Quaker,  at  BalUtore.  In  1744,  he 
was  entered  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  as 
pensioner,  where  he  chiefly  occupied 
himself  with  a  plan  of  stud^  of  his  own, 
the  principal  objects  of  which  were  the 
classics,  logic,  metaphysics,  morals,  history, 
rhetoric,  and  composition.  He  left  Trinity 
college,  after  taking  a  bachelor's  degree, 
m  1749;  and  not  much  is  recorded  of  this 
period  of  his  life,  except  that  he  made  an 
unsuccessful  application  for  the  professor^ 
ship  of  logic  at  Glasgow.  At  this  period, 
he  had  planned  a  refutation  of  the  meta- 
nhysical  theories  of  Berkeley  and  Hume. 

n  1750,  he  first  entered  the  great  the- 

tre  of  London,  as  a  law  student  at 
the  Temple,  where  he  soon  became  the 
admiration  of  his  intimates,  for  the  bril- 
liancy of  his  parts,  and  the  variety  of 
bis  acquisitions.  Applying  more  to  lit- 
erature than  to  law,  he  supported  him- 
self by  his  pen,  and,  by  mtense  occu- 
pation, brought  himself  mto  a  state  of 
ill  health.  This  illness,  by  making  him 
a  guest  to  doctor  Nugent,  an  eminent 


physician,  led  to  his  marnBge  with  that 
gentleman's  daughter.  In  1756,  he  pub- 
lished, without  a  name,  his  first  avowed 
work,  entitled  a  Vindication  of  Natural 
Society,  in  a  Letter  to  Lord  ****,by  a  no- 
ble Lord.  This  work  exhibited  so  com- 
plete an  imitation,  although  ironical,  of 
the  style  of  Bolingbroke,  toat  many  per- 
sons were  deceived  by  it,  not  perceiving 
B.'s  intention  to  prove  that  the  same  ar- 
guments with  which  that  nobleman  had 
attacked  religion,  mi^ht  be  applied  against 
all  civil  and  political  msdtutions  whatever. 
In  the  same  year,  he  published  his  Essay 
on  the  Sublime  and  beautiful.  The  ele- 
gance of  its  langua^,  and  the  spirit  of 
philosophical  investigation  displayed  in 
It,  introduced  the  author  to  tlie  best  lite- 
rary acquaintances.  In  1758,  he  suggest- 
ed to  Dodsley  the  plan  of  the  Annual 
Re^ster,  and  took  upon  himself  the  com- 
position of  the  historical  part,  which  he 
continued  for  a  number  of  ^ears.  He 
was  thus  gradually  forming  himself  for  a 
statesman.  His  political  career  may  be 
said  to  have  commenced  in  1761,  when 
he  went  to  Ireland  as  confidential  friend 
to  William  Grerard  Hamilton,  then  secre- 
tary to  the  lord  lieutenant,  lord  Halifax* 
For  his  services  in  this  unofficial  capacity, 
he  was  rewarded  with  a  pension  of  £300 
per  annum,  on  the  Irish  establishment. 
On  his  return,  in  1765,  he  was  introduced 
to  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  then  first 
lord  of  the  treasury,  who  made  him  his 
private  secretary ;  and,  through  the  same 
interest,  he  became  M.P.  for  the  borough 
of  Wendover.  The  marquis  also  made 
him  a  nominal  loan,  but  real  gift,  of  a 
large  sum,  which  placed  him  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances, and  enabled  him  to  purchase 
his  elegant  seat  near  Beaconsfield.  His  first 
speech  in  parliament  was  on  the  Gren- 
ville  stamp  act ;  and  it  was  at  his  advice, 
that  the  Rockingham  admmistration  took 
the  middle  and  undecided  course  of  re- 
pealing the  act,  and  passing  a  law  declar- 
atory of  the  ri^ht  of  Great  Britain  to  tax 
America.  This  ministry  was  soon  dis- 
solved, to  make  room  for  a  new  cabinet, 
under  Mr.  Pitt  B.  concluded  his  official 
labors  by  his  pamphlet,  entitled  Short 
Account  of  a  late  short  Administration. 
In  the  proceedings  against  Wilkes,  he 
joined  the  remonstrants  against  the  vio* 
lation  of  the  ri^ts  of  election,  and,  in 
1770,  published  his  Thoughts  on  the 
Causes  of  the  present  Discontents,  the 
sentiments  of  which  are  consistent  with 
his  fbture  doctrines  and  conduct  He 
opposed  the  ministerial  measures  antece- 
dent and  consequent  to  the  American 
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war;  axid  the  whole  powers  of  hb  elo- 
quence were  exerted,  nrst  to  prevent,  and 
dien  to  heal,  the  fetal  breach  between  the 
mother  country  and  her  colonies.  In 
1774,  he  was  chosen  member  for  Bristol ; 
and  it  is  to  his  credit  that  he  subsemieutly 
ventured  to  give  of&nce  to  his  JBristol 
friends,  by  his  support  of  the  Irish  peti- 
tions for  iree  trade,  and  for  moderating 
tiie  penal  statutes  against  the  Roman 
Catholics.  He  soon,  however,  recovered 
all  tlie  ground  thus  lost  by  his  iamoua 
reform  bill,  which  he  unsucceasfuUy  ad- 
vocated with  an  extraordinary  union  of 
wit,  humor,  and  financial  detail  In  1783, 
lord  North's  ministry  was  dissolved ;  and, 
on  tlie  return  of  the  marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham and  his  party  to  power,  B.  obtained 
tlie  lucrative  post  of  paymaster-general 
of  the  forces,  and  a  seat  at  the  council 
hoard.  He  also  embraced  the  auspicious 
opportunity  to  re-introduce  his  reform 
bill,  which  passed,  but  not  without  con- 
siderable modifications.  On  the  death  of 
the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  the  suc- 
cession of  lord  Shelbum,  B.  resigned,  and 
joined  the  coalition :  the  India  bill  form- 
ed the  ostensible  cause  for  dismissing  this 
ill-judged  combination ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  suc- 
ceeded to  the  helm,  and  dissolved  the 
parliament  The  next  great  political 
event  of  his  life  was  his  share  in  the 
prosecution  of  Mr.  Hastings,  which  trial, 
indeed,  origuiated  with  him.  The  Report 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Trial  of  W. 
Hastings,  1794,  was  by  B.  His  conduct 
in  this  affair  gained  him  Uttle  in  the  pub- 
lic estimation,  except  increased  fame  as 
an  orator.  On  the  setthng  of  the  regency, 
in  1786,  he  argued  against  the  principle 
of  the  ministers,  that  the  regency  was 
elective,  and  not  hereditary.  The  last 
great  act  of  his  political  lite  was,  the  part 
he  took  in  tlie  French  revolution.  He 
early  manifested  his  dishke  to  it,  and,  in 
1790,  loudly  condenmed  the  principles 
and  conduct  of  the  revolutionists.  His 
flunous  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in 
France  appeared  in  the  following  Octo- 
ber; and  no  work  ever  attracted  more 
attention,  or  produced  more  effect  It 
exhibits  both  the  merits  and  defects  of 
tiie  writer,  and  contains  much  jusmess  of 
argument,  profundity  of  observation,  and 
beauty  of  style ;  but  it  is  eaually  obvious 
that  he*  commits  the  very  fault  which  he 
intended  to  reprobate,  in  his  Vindicatioii 
of  Natural  Society,  l^  making  his  ail- 
ments applicable  to  the  defence  of  all 
establisfainciits,  however  tyrannical,  and 
«:en8ure  of  every  popular  struggle  for  lib'- 
ecty,  whatever  the  opfwesiion.     It  had 


an  unpreeedented  sale,  «nd  obtained  on 
bounded  praise  from  all  m^  tremUed 
for  establi^menlB,  or  were  alarmed  at 
the  odious  character  which  the  French 
revolution  was  beginning  to  assume.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  met  with  severe  and 
formidable  critics  and  opponents,  and, 
among  other  things,  produced  the  cele- 
brated Rights  of  Man,  of  Thomas  Paine. 
B.  follow^  up  this  attack  with  a  Letter 
to  a  Member  of  the  National  Assembly 
(1791) ;  an  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the 
Old  Whigs;  Letter  to  a  noble  Lord  on 
the  Subject  in  Discussion  with  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  (1796) ;  Lettera  on  a  Regi- 
cide Peace,  &c.  In  all  these  produc- 
tions, he  displayed  unabated  powans  of 
mind.  In  1792,  he  published  a  Letter  to 
Sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  on  the  Propriety 
of  admitting  Roman  Catholics  to  the 
Elective  Franchise,  and,  in  1794,  with- 
drew from  parliament,  and  was  succeed- 
ed in  the  representation  of  Malton  by  his 
only  son,  whose  death  soon  after  hasten- 1 
ed  the  decline  of  nature  which  he  was 
beginning  to  experience.  Decay,  by  grad- 
ual approaches,  terminated  lus  ure  on 
July  8, 1797,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age. 
He  preserved  his  senses  to  the  last ;  and,  a 
few  houre  before  he  died,  he  had  read  to 
him  Addison's  paper  in  the  Spectator,  on 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Amiable  in 
private  life,  and  exemplary  in  his  domes- 
tic and  social  relations,  he  was  great^ 
beloved  by  his  friends.  His  conversation 
was  delightful  and  instructive.  He  wns 
exceedingly  charitable  and  beneficent 
and  founded  a  school  for  the  children  of 
French  emigrants,  the  permanent  support 
of  which  formed  one  of  his  latest  cares. 
His  public  character  will  be  best  coDected 
from  a  study  of  his  political  career,  and 
his  powera  of  mind  from  his  nublications. 
His  oratory  was  preeminently  that  of  a 
full  mind,  which  makes  excuretons  to  a 
vast  variety  of  subjects,  connected  by  the 
slightest  and  most  evanescent  associations, 
and  that  in  a  diction  as  rich  and  varied  as 
the  matter.  In  deUvery,  however,  the 
effect  of  his  speeches  was  by  no  means 
proportioned  to  their  absolute  merit; 
their  length,  their  copiousness,  abundance 
of  ornament,  and  wide  field  of  8]Kcula- 
tion,  producing  impatience  in  men  of 
business  absorbed  in  the  particular  sub- 
ject/of  debate  ;  added  to  wnich,  his  man- 
ner was  indifi^nt,  his  voice  faarah,  and 
his  action,  though  forcible,  inelegant 
On  the  whole,  though  the  greatest  genius, 
be  was  by  no  means  the  most  elective 
orator,  in  the  house  of  commons.  The 
entire  works  oi  this  great  man  liave  been 
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Iiidififlhed  by  his  exectitorB,  in  5  toIsl^  4to^ 
ood  10  voh,  8vo»  (See  Memoir  ofBurke^ 
by  J.  Prior^  2d  edidon,  2  vols.,  LondoBi 
1826.) 

BcRLSioH^  Lord.    (QeeCeeiL) 

BuRLEsquE  si^ifies  the  low  comic 
arising  from  a  ludicrous  mixture  of  thkiga 
high  and  low.  High  thoughts,  for  in- 
stance,  are  clothed  in  low  expressioos,  or 
noble  subjects  described  in  a  fioniliar 
manner,  or  vice  vena.  The  burlesque 
style  allows  of  the  mixture  of  foreign  and 
domestic  words,  the  introduction  of  pro- 
vincialisms, colloquial  phrases,  &c.  Its 
object  may  be,  Bini|)ly,  to  excite  laughter^ 
or  to  provoke  derision  and  ridicule. 

Bdrletta;  a  light,  comic  species  of 
musical  drama,  which  derives  its  name 
from  the  Italian  hurktrey  to  jest  It  origi- 
nated in  Italy,  from  whence  it  passed  to 
tiie  Transalpine  countries. 

BuRLiNOTo:r ;  a  post-town  of  Vermont^ 
and  capital  of  Chittenden  county,  situated 
on  a  bay,  to  which  it  gives  name,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  entrance  of  Onion  river 
into  lake  Ghamplain ;  38  miles  W.  by  N. 
of  Montpelier,  100  S.  of  Montreal.  Lat 
44*»  27'  N. ;  Ion.  73°  IS'  W.  Population 
in  1820, 2,111.  B.  is  the  most  considera- 
ble commercial  town  in  Vermont.  Its 
trade  is  princifMilly  with  the  city  of  New 
York,  with  which  it  has  a  water  commu- 
nication by  means  of  lake  Champlain, 
the  Champlain  canal,  and  the  river  Hud- 
sou.  The  village  is  very  finely  situated, 
lying  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  with 
its  shortest  side  on  the  lake,  and  extend- 
ing back,  up  a  gradual  ascent,  to  the  dis- 
tance of  a  mile  from  the  water.  It  con- 
tains a  court-house,  a  jail,  a  bank,  3  houses 
of  public  worahip,  an  academy,  and  a 
university. — The  university  of  Vermont 
was  incorporated  and  established  at  K 
in  1791,  but  it  did  not  go  into  operation 
till  1800.  It  is  finely  situated  on  the  east 
side  of  die  village,  a  mile  distant  from 
lake  Champlain,  on  ground  elevated  245 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
commands  an  extensive  and  delightful 
prosfiect,  embracing  a  view  of  the  lake, 
with  the  high  mountains  beyond  on  the 
west,  and  the  Green  mountains  on  the 
east  A  large  college  edifice  of  brick, 
which  was  completed  in  1801,  was  con- 
sumed by  fire  in  1824;  since  which  time 
three  brick  edifices  have  been  erected,  two 
of  them  containing  rooms  for  students, 
the  otiier  contuning  a  chapel,  and  other 
public  iDomsL  The  university  poBWS- 
ma  considerable  endovmients,  consistiDg 
chie^  of  lands;  but  the  number  ofstu- 
dmls  has  nev«r  oeen  laige.    its  offieem 


are,  a  president^  a  profevor  of  madiemat«> 
ics  and  natural  philosophy,  a  professor  of 
the  learned  languages^  a  mtor,  and  fbm 
medical  professors. 
Bubjuln  Empire.  (See  BtniumlTnam^j 
BuRMAHN ;  the  name  of  a  family  of 
leanied  men,  oripinalW  fitnn  Cologne- 
Francis  B^  bom  m  10^,  was  professor  at 
Leyden  and  Utrecht,  where  he  died  in 
1769,  and  author  of  several  theological 
writings. — ^His  son  Peter,  bom  at  Utrecht, 
in  1668,  studied  there  and  at  Leyden .  He 
became  doctor  of  law  in  1688.  After  trav- 
eUing  in  Gennany  and  Switzerbmd,  he 
began  the  practice  of  the  law,  without, 
however,  deserting  the  study  of  the  an- 
cients, as  is  proved  by  his  treatise  De 
FeetigaUbus  Pop.  Rom,  In  1696,  he  vras 
made  professor  of  history  and  rhetoric  at 
the  univernty  of  Utrecht  At  a  later  pe- 
riod, he  became  professor  of  the  Greek 
language  and  politics.  From  this  tune, 
be  published,  annoally,  either  some  classic 
author,  vrith  notes,  or  masteriy  Latin 
verses,  or  some  pamphlet  against  his  ad- 
versaries, of  whom  he  had  made  many 
by  his  intolerant  vehemence.  His  edi- 
tions of  the  classics  are  not  so  much  dis- 
tinguished for  taste,  as  for  learning  and 
accuracy.  He  became  professor  of  elo- 
cjuence,  history,  and  the  Greek  language, 
in  Leyden,  1715,  and  died  in  1741.  liis 
younger  brother,  Francis,  died  in  1719, 
while  professor  of  theology  at  Utrecht, 
and  was  the  author  of  several  dieological 
vmtings.  He  left  four  sons,  distinguish- 
ed likewise  as  scholars* — John,  bom  in 
1706,  died  1780,  at  Amsterdam,  was  a 
physician,  and  profhssor  of  botany.  Lin- 
nseuB  makes  honorable  mention  of  his 
writings. — Peter,  bom  in  1713,  devoted 
himsell^  like  bu  uncle,  to  philological 
purauits.  In  1734,  he  was  made  doctor 
of  law  at  Utrecht.  In  the  following  year, 
he  became  professor  of  eloquence  and 
histoiy  at  tne  umversity  of  Franeker. 
In  1742,  he  went  to  Amsterdam,  as  pro- 
fessor of  history  and  ancient  languages, 
where  he  became,  in  succession,  professor 
of  poetry,  librarian,  and  inspector  of  the 
gymnasium.  Like  his  uncle,  he  has  pub- 
Dshed  many  good  editions,  particularly 
of  the  Latin  classics;  like  him,  he  was 
distinguished  by  learning,  by  his  talent 
for  Latin  poetry,  and  bv  his  hasty  dispo- 
sition. He  died  in  1778^^-Nicolaus  Lau* 
rentius  B.  succeeded,  m  1781,  his  fa- 
ther, John  K,  as  professor  of  botany, 
for  which  science  he  did  much  by  his 
own  writings,  and  by  aidkig  the  un- 
dertakings of  others,  in  particular,  he 
encouraged  Tfannbeig  to  visit  the  cape 
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of  Good  Hope  and  Japan.    He  died  in 
1793. 

BoRMAiTN,  Gottlob  William,  originally 
Bormanrij  bom  in  1737,  at  Lau£m,  in 
Upper  Lusatia,  resided  in  Berlin  in  great 
poverty.  He  was  small  of  figure,  meagre, 
lame  and  deformed,  but  was  endowed 
with  sensibility  for  eveiy  thing  sublime 
and  beautiful. — ^He  was  highly  eccentric. 
His  poems  were  irregular,  and  deficient 
in  taste  and  finish.  His  merits  were  ob- 
scured by  his  singularides,  and  his  vigo- 
rous mind  was  forgotten  before  he  died. 
He  had  a  rare  talent  of  improvisation. 
Struck  with  palsy,  he  passed  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  life  in  great  misery.  His 
most  celebrated  wo»:s  are  his  fables, 
songs,  and  his  poems  without  the  letter  r. 
He  died  in  1805. 
BuRMHAN.  (See  Bimum  EmpireA 
Burnet,  Gilbert,  was  bom  at  Edin- 
burgh, in  1643,  and,  having  studied  at  Ab- 
erdeen, he  travelled  into  Holland  in  1664. 
On  his  return,  he  was  made  fellow  of  the 
royal  society,  in  London,  and  ordained 
at  Edinburgh  in  1665.  In  1669,  he  was 
maile  professor  of  divinity  at  Glasgow, 
where  he  published  his  Conference  be- 
tween a  Conformist  and  a  Nonconform- 
ist ;  also,  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton ;  and  was  offered  a  Scottish  bishopric, 
xvhich  he  refused.  His  Vindication  of  the 
Church  and  State  of  Scotland,  so  inconsist- 
ent with  the  general  tenor  of  his  conduct 
and  opinions,  was  much  approved  at 
court,  and  a  bishopric  was  again  offered 
him,  and  refused.  In  1673,  he  was  made 
chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  king ;  and 
was  in  high  credit,  both  with  Charles 
and  the  duke  of  York.  In  consequence 
of  the  machinations  in  favor  of  popery, 
lie  inclined  to  the  opposition  party  in  the 
Scottish  parliament,  and  afterwards  re- 
moved to  London,  where  he  was  coldly 
received  by  the  king,  and  stmck  out  of 
his  list  of  court  chaplains.  The  nation 
being  alarmed  on  accotmt  of  the  prog- 
ress of  popeiy,  R  undertook  a  History 
of  the  Reformation  in  England.  He  gave 
n  first  volume  to  the  public  in  1679,  when 
the  ofiair  of  the  popish  plot  was  in  agita- 
tion. It  procured  for  the  author  the  un- 
Erecedented  honor  of  thanks  firom  both 
ouses  of  parliament  The  second  volume 
appeared  in  1681 ;  the  third,  which  was 
supplementary,  in  1714.  This  is  esteem- 
ed the  most  valuable  of  his  writings. 
The  high  character  of  B.  as  a  divine 
reused  him  to  be  sent  for  by  the  witty 
iind  profligate  eari  of  Rochester,  when, 
f^xhausted  by  a  course  of  libertinism,  he 
was  sinking  into  the  graven  at  the  early 


a^  of  33.  The  result  of  his  confensuseB 
vrith  the  dying  nobleman  he  gave  to  the 
world  in  his  celebrated  Account  of  the 
Life  and  Death  of  the  Earl  of  Rochester. 
About  this  time,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
king,  censuring  his  public  mis-govera- 
ment  and  private  vices.  His  connexion 
with  the  opposition  party  was  now  very 
intimate,  and  he  attended  lord  Russel  to 
the  scaffold,  whose  speech  there  it  is 
thought  that  he  penned.  He  published, 
during  this  period,  several  works  in  favor 
of  liTOrty  and  Protestantism,  and  wrote 
the  lives  of  bishop  Bedell  and  sir  Mat- 
thew Hale.  On  the  accession  of  James 
II,  he  made  a  tour  in  France  and  Italy, 
of  which  he  published  an  account  in  let- 
ters addressed  to  Mr.  Boyle.  At  the  close 
of  his  travels,  he  was  invited  to  the  Hague 
by  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange,  and 
had  a  great  share  m  the  councils  relative 
to  En^and.  James  caused  a  prosecution 
for  high  treason  to  be  commenced  against 
him  in  England,  and  demanded  his  per- 
son from  me  states,  who  refused  to  de- 
liver him  up.  In  the  revolution,  he  took 
an  active  party  accompanying  the  prince 
of  Orange  to  England  as  chaplain,  and 
was  rewarded  for  his  services  with  the 
bishopric  of  Saram.  On  taking  his  seat 
in  the  house  of  lords,  he  displayed  his 
usual  moderation  in  regard  to  the  non- 
juring  clergy  and  dissenters.  As  a  prel- 
ate, bishop  B.  distinguished  himself  by 
fervor,  assiduity  and  charity.  In  1699, 
he  published  his  Exposition  of  the  Thir- 
ty-nine Articles.  The  scheme  for  the 
augmentation  of  poor  livings  out  of  the 
first  firuits  and  tenths  due  to  the  crown 
origmated  with  B.  He  died  in  March, 
1715,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his 
age,  leaving  behind  him  his  well-known 
History  of  his  own  Times,  with  an  Ac- 
count of  his  Life  (2  vols.  foL,  1723— 1T24). 
He  merits  the  praise  of  depth,  vigor,  and 
variety  of  knowledge,  but  was  hasty  and 
rough  in  his  composition.  He  was  ar- 
dent, acdve  and  open,  benevolent,  liberal 
and  disinterested ;  out  vun,  self-important 
and  garrulous.  He  was  the  autnor  of 
numerous  worics  besides  those  mentioned. 
William,  his  eldest  son,  originally  bred 
to  the  law,  became  governor,  first  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  and  subsequently 
of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire. 

BuRNST,  Thomas,  a  learned  divine 
and  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Croft,  in 
Yoricshire,  about  1635^  educated  under 
doctor  Ralph  Cudwortfi,  at  Cambridge^ 
and  afterwards  travelled  as  tutor  to  seve* 
ral  young  noblemen.  In  1681,  he  made 
biniself  niown  by  his  Tdhtris  sacra  TAa- 
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uriOf  which  he  Bnfaeeauently  tniudated 
into  English.  After  tne  revolution  of 
1688,  B.  was  appointed  chaplain  in  or- 
dinaiy  and  clerk  of  the  doeet  to  king 
William.  In  1692,  he  published  his  •^- 
chaoiogia  PkUosopkicii^  sive  DocHna  an- 
Hqiia  dt  Merum  Originibu9»  The  free* 
dom  of  opinion  displayed  in  tibia  work 
led  to  the  removal  or  the  author  from  the 
clerkship  of  the  royal  closet  He  died  in 
September,  1715,  and  was  interred  in  the 
charter-house  chapeL  Two  posthumous 
works  of  this  author  appeared  in  1727 — 
a  treatise  De  Fide  et  Officm  ChriHiano- 
rum ;  and  another,  Ih  Statu  Mortuorum 
et  Resta^enUum*  All  the  works  of 
B.  exhibit  him  as  an  ingenious  specula- 
tor, rather  than  as  a  patient  and  sober 
inquirer  concerning  the  moral  and  natu- 
ral phenomena  of  which  he  treat&  His 
great  woric,  the  Theory  of  the  Earth,  is 
one  of  the  manjr  systems  of  cosmogony, 
in  which  Christian  philosophers  have  at- 
tempted to  reconcile  the  Mosaic  account 
of  the  creation,  paradise,  and  the  deluge, 
with  the  traditions  of  the  ancients,  and 
the  principles  of  modem  science.  His 
speculatioDS  are  recommended  by  sub- 
limity of  description  and  eloquence  of 
style.  In  his  Archaologia  Pkilos&fMca^ 
the  doctor  has  combatted  the  literal  inter- 
pretation of  the  history  of  the  &11  of  man ; 
and,  to  expose  its  improbability,  he  has 
introduced  an  imaginary  dialogue  be- 
tween Eve  and  the  serpent,  which,  as 
coming  from  the  pen  of  a  divine,  is  sin- 
gular enough.  It  is  only  to  be  found  in 
the  first  edition  of  the  work. 

Burnett,  James ;  better  known  by  his 
official  title  of  lard  Monboddo,  as  judee 
of  the  court  of  session  in  Scotland.  He 
was  bom,  in  1714,  at  the  family  seat  of 
Monboddo,  in  Kincardineshire.  After 
studying  at  Aberdeen,  he  went  to  the 
university  of  Gr6ningen,  whence  he  re- 
turned in  1738,  and  commenced  practice 
as  an  advocate  at  the  Scottish  bar.  In 
1767,  he  was  raised  to  the  bench  on  the 
decease  of  his  relative,  lord  Milto  wn.  He 
distinguished  himself  by  his  writings  as  a 
metaphysician,  having  published  a  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of 
Language  (1774>1792,  6  vols.,  8vo.J;  and 
Ancient  Metaphvsics  (1778,  &&,  o  vols., 
4to.)  Lord  Monboddo  was  an  enthusias- 
tic admirer  of  ancient  literature,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  works  of  Plato,  and  other 
Grecian  philosophers.  His  woiks  con- 
taia  many  interesting  observations^  but 
also  exhibit  some  strange  and  paradoxical 

rion&     Thus  he  seriously  advocates 
ejiistence  of  s&^n  and  mermaids; 

vol-  II.  ^ 


end  has  advanced  some  whunoical  specu- 
hitions  relative  to  a  supposed  affinity  be- 
tween the  human  race  and  the  monkey 
tribe,  which  exposed  him  to  a  good  deal 
of  ridicule  on  Uie  first  publication  of  his 
theories.  Both  his  official  and  his  pri- 
vate character  were  extremely  respecta- 
ble ;  and  he  was,  notwithstandins  his  ec 
centricities,a  man  of  considerable  leaminff 
and  ability.  He  died,  in  consequence  of 
a  paralvtic  stroke,  at  Edinburgh,  May 

Bdrihet,  Charles,  a  celebrated  com- 
poser and  writer  on  music,  bom  at 
Shrewsbury,  in  1726,  began  his  studies 
at  Chester,  under  the  organist  of  the  catlie- 
dral  there,  continued  them  at  Shrews- 
bury, under  the  direction  of  his  half- 
brother,  Bumey,  and  completed  them  in 
London,  between  1744  and  1747,  under 
doctor  Ame.  In  the  latter  year  appeared 
his  first  compositions.  His  musical  pieces 
Alfi^,  and  Queen  Mab,  composed  in 
1749,  made  him  known.  In  1751,  he 
obtained  the  place  of  organist  at  Lynn 
Regis,  in  Norfolk.  Here  he  commenced 
his  General  History  of  Music,  and  deter- 
mined to  visit  all  the  institutions  in  Eu- 
rope, at  which  he  could  obtain  important 
information  for  his  work.  In  1760,  he 
returned  to  London,  at  the  request  of  the 
duke  of  York,  where  his  compositions, 
and  the  musical  ^ill  of  his  eldest  daugh- 
ter, then  eiffht  years  of  a^  excited  ad 
miration.  In  1769,  the  imiversity  of  Ox- 
ford bestowed  on  him  the  honoraiy  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  mufflc.  In  1770,  he 
visited  France  and  Italy,  and,  two  years 
afterwards,  the  Netherlands  and  Germa- 
ny, for  the  sake  of  his  great  work.  He 
published  an  account  of  both  tours.  After 
his  second  return,  he  became  a  fellow  of 
the  royal  society.  In  1776  appeared  the 
1st  volume  of  his  General  History  of 
Music  fiom  the  earliest  Ages  to  the  pres- 
ent Period  (4to.);  the  2d  in  1779,  and 
the  3d  and  4th  in  1789.  He  is  the  author 
also  of  several  other  valuable  works, 
among  which  are  the  Memoir  of  Handel, 
and  several  musical  compositions.  He 
died  in  April,  1814,  in  the  office  of  organ- 
ist at  Chelsea  college.  He  wrote  most 
of  the  mu»cal  articles  in  Rees'  Cyclo- 
psedia.  B.  had  a  numerous  family,  seve- 
ral members  of  which  have  highly  distin 
guished  themselves.  His  second  daugh- 
ter, Francisca  d'Arblay,  is  the  authoress 
of  the  vrall-known  novels  Evelina,  Ce- 
cffia,  and  Camilla. 

BoREiET,  Charles ;  second  son  of  the 
historian  of  music ;  a  classical  scholar  and 
critic  of  high  reputation.    He  was  bom 
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at  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  in  1757,  and  receiv- 
ed Lis  education  at  the  chlLrter-house 
school,  and  the  universities  of  Cambridge 
and  Aberdeen;  distinguished  himself 
as  a  writer  in  the  Monthly  Review,  to 
which  he  contributed  many  articles  on 
classical  literature ;  subsequently  entered 
into  holy  orders,  and  obtained  some 
preferment  in  the  church.  He  died  in 
December,  1817 ;  and  his  valuable  collec- 
tion of  books,  many  of  tliem  enriched  with 
manuscript  notes,  was  purchased  by  par- 
liament for  the  British  museum.  B.  pub- 
lisher! an  appendix  to  Scapula's  Greek 
Lexicon  from  the  MSS.  of  doctor  Askew ; 
a  valuable  edition  of  the  qhoral  odes  of 
^schylus,  the  Greek  tragedian ;  the 
Greek  Lexicon  of  Philemon ;  remarks  on 
the  Greek  verses  of  Milton ;  an  abridge- 
ment of  Pearson's  exposition  of  the  creed ; 
and  a  sermon  preached  at  St.  Paul's: 
besides  which  he  printed,  for  private  dis- 
tribution, a  small  impression  of  the  Latin 
epistles  of  doctor  Bentley  and  other 
learned  scholars. 

Buriving-Glass  ;  a  lens  which  unites 
the  rays  of  light  that  fall  upon  it  in  so 
narrow  a  space  as  to  cause  them  to  kin- 
dle any  combustible  matter  coming  in 
their  way,  like  fire.  The  same  name  has 
been  sometimes  given,  though  improp- 
erly, to  the  burning-mirror.  [See  the  next 
ariicle.)  The  lenses  commonly  used  aa 
burning-glasses  are  convex  on  both  sides ; 
these  bring  the  rays  upon  a  point  with  the 
greatest  force,  because  of  the  shortness 
of  their  focal  distance.  The  effects  of  a 
buming-glafis  are  more  powerful  in  pro- 
portion as  its  surface  is  greater,  and  its 
focus  smaller.  That  such  a  glass  may 
produce  its  greatest  efiect,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  rays  of  the  sun  should  &11  upon 
it  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  which  is 
the  case  when  the  image  of  the  sun,  that 
appears  at  the  moment  of  burning,  is  cir- 
cular. If  a  second  lens,  of  a  sm^er  focal 
distance,  is  placed  lietween  the  first  and 
its  focus,  so  es  to  intercept  the  rays  which 
pass  through  the  first,  they  are  still  more 
condensed,  and  united  in  a  still  narrower 
compass,  so  that  the  effect  is  greatly  aug- 
mented. The  Greeks  and  Romans  seem 
to  have  been  acquainted  with  burning- 
glasses,  or,  at  least,  with  a  kmd  of  trans- 
parent stones  similar  to  them.  They 
became  more  known  in  the  13th  century. 
At  the  close  of  the  17th,  von  Tschimhau- 
sen  caused  the  largest  burning-glasses, 
consisting  of  one  piece,  that  are  known, 
to  be  Dolished  with  incredible  paina 
Two  of^  them,  still  in  Paris,  are  33  inches 
in   diameter,   and   the   weight   of  one 


amounts  to  160  poaiid&  Both  glaflses 
produce  an  effect  equal  to  that  of  the 
most  intense  fire.  They  kindle  wood 
which  is  both  bard  and  wet  in  a  mo- 
ment, am^  make  cold  water,  in  small  ves- 
sels, boil  in  an  instant;  metals,  placed 
upon  a  plate  of  china,  are  melted  and 
vitrified  by  them ;  tiles,  slates,  and  simi- 
lar objects,  become  instantly  red-hot,  and 
vitrified.  As  Tschimhausen's  glasses, 
however,  are  not  perfectiy  clear,  and  the 
effect  is  thus  considerably  lessened,  Bris- 
son  and  Lavoisier  undertook,  in  1774,  to 
put  together  two  lenses,  resembling  those 
used  for  watch  glosses,  fiUing  up  the 
space  between  them  with  a  transparent 
fluid.  In  this  manner,  veins  and  impuri- 
ties may  be  avoided,  at  less  expense* 
They  succeeded  in  making  a  burning- 
glass  of  4  feet  in  diameter,  the  greatest 
thickness  of  which,  in  the  centre,  amount- 
ed to  8  inches,  and  wliich,  of  itself,  had  a 
much  greater  power  than  the  glasses  of 
Tschimhausen,  in  connexion  with  a 
smaller  lens,  or  collective  glass,  but  pro- 
duced an  extraordinary  effect  if  jomed 
to  a  collective  glass.^ — The  experiments 
made  by  means  of  lai^  burning-glasses 
are  important  in  chemistiy  and  phjrsics. 
The  power  of  a  burning-glass,  however, 
is  almost  four  times  less  than  that  of  a 
burning  mirror,  or  reflector  (q.  v.),  of  equal 
extent  and  equal  curvature.  This  reflects 
more  light  than  the  glass  allows  to  pass 
through  it ;  has  a  smaller  focal  distance, 
and  is  &ee  from  the  dissipation  of  the 
rays,  which  takes  place  in  the  burning- 
glass,  since  it  reflects  them  all  nearly  to 
one  point,  while  the  burning-glass  refiacts 
them  to  different  pomts.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  burning-glass  is  much  more 
convenient,  on  account  of  the  place  of  its 
focus,  which  is  behind  the  glass.  The 
burning  point  (focus)  is  an  image  of  the 
sun;  its  diameter  is  equal  to  the  108th 
part  of  the  focal  distance,  and  its  cen- 
tre is  the/octtf ,  properly  so  called.  In  the 
higher  branches  of  geometry  and  conio 
sections,  the  foci  are  points  in  the  parab- 
ola, ellipsis,  and  hyperbola,  where  the 
rays,  reflected  from  all  parts  of  these 
curves,  meet  Several  accidents  in  mod* 
em  times  have  shown,  that  conflagrations 
may  be  caused  by  convex  window-glasses 
or  water-bottles^  dc^  which  have  the 
form  of  bumixig-glasaes,  if  the  rays  of  the 
sun  are  concentrated  bjr  them  upon  com* 
bustible  substances  lying  within  tbelx 
reach.  Since  the  castinff  and  poUafainff 
of  large  lenses  are  attended  with  great  diiH 
ficulties,  Buflbn's  plan  of  casting  them  in  • 
pieces,  or  zones,  and  afterwanu  putting 
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ihem  together,  has  lately  been  practised. 
Leases  of  this  last  kind  have  been  inge- 
mously  applied,  by  Becquey,  for  augment- 
ing the  light  on  liffht-bouses,  according 
to  the  suggestion  of  Fresnel.  (See  Pha- 
ros.) For  the  history  of  burning  instru- 
ments, see  the  article  Burning  Mirrors. 

BuRNiNo  Mirrors,  or  Reflectors; 
mirrors,  the  smoothly  polished  surface  of 
which  reflects  the  rays  of  the  sun  that 
&I1  upon  it  in  such  a  direction,  that  they 
unite  at  some  distance  from  the  mirror, 
in  a  more  limited  space,  and  act  upon 
substances  within  tnis  space  like  the 
most  powerful  fire.  Concave  mirrors 
cause  the  rays  that  fall  upon  them  in  a 
direction  pamllel  to  their  axes  to  con- 
verge. Spherical  mirrors  of  this  kind 
are  the  most  common;  but  parabolic  ones 
are  also  used ;  and  even  plane  mirrors  may 
be  employed  like  concave  ones,  if  several 
of  them  are  combined  in  a  proper  man- 
ner. In  order  that  a  burning  mirror 
should  produce  its  whole  elSect,  its  axis 
must  be  directed  exactly  towards  the  cen- 
tre of  the  sun's  disk.  This  is  the  case  if 
the  light,  intercepted  by  a  plane,  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis  of  the  mirror,  at  its 
focal  distance,  fonns  a  circle.  The  focus 
then  lies  in  a  straight  line  between  the 
sun  and  the  mirror.  Th^  ancients  were 
acquainted  with  such  mirrors,  as  is  mani- 
fest from  several  of  their  writings  still 
extant.  It  is  impossible,  feom  the  na- 
ture of  things,  that  Archimedes,  during 
the  siege  of  Syracuse  by  Marcellus,  should 
have  set  on  me  the  fleet  of  the  latter  by 
means  of  concave  mirrors:  it  would  be 
more  credible,  that  it  had  been  effected 
4>y  a  combination  of  plane  mirrora.  Va- 
rious experiments  have  shown,  that  ^at 
effects  may  be  produced,  at  a  consider- 
able distance,  by  the  latter  instrument 
Kircher  placed  five  plane  mirrors,  of  an 
equal  size,  in  such  a  position  as  to  reflect 
the  rays  upon  a  spot  one  hundred  feet 
distant,  and  thereby  produced  a  great 
heat.  Buffon,  in  1747,  effected  a  combi- 
nation of  168  plane  mirrors,  each  of  which 
was  6  inches  broad,  and  8  long.  With 
40  of  these  mirrors,  he  set  on  fire,  almost 
instantaneously,  a  board  of  beech  wood, 
covered  vrith  tar,  at  a  distance  of  66  feet; 
and,  with  128  mirrors,  a  board  of  pine 
wood«  likewise  covered  with  tar,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  150  feet  With  45  mirrors,  he 
melted  a  tin  bottle,  at  a  distance  of  20 
feet,  and,  with  117  mirrors,  small  pieces 
of  money.  He  afterwards  burned  wood 
with  this  machine,  at  the  distance  of  200 
feet,  melted  tin  at  the  distance  of  150, 
lead  at  the  distance  of  130,  and  silver  at 


the  distance  of  60  feet  During  the  last 
century,  several  laise  mirrors  were  made 
in  Italy,  two  of  which  are  soil  in  Paris 
and  Cassel.  Von  Tschimhausen  also 
manufactured  one  in  1687,  3  Leipsic  ellfl 
(about  5j^  English  feet)  in  diameter,  and 
the  focal  distance  of  which  was  2  ells 
(3f5y  English  feet  J.*  It  consists  of  a  thin 
plate  of  copper,  nighly  pohshed,  and  is 
now  in  the  mathematical  haU  in  Dresden. 
This  mirror  sets  wood  on  fire,  makes 
water  boil,  melts  tin  three  inches  thick,  as 
well  as  lead,  vitrifies  bocks,  bones,  &c. 
Besides  metals,  wood,  pasteboard,  glass, 
and  other  materials,  serve  for  burning 
mirrors,  if  their  surface  be  polished. 
Burning  mirrors  have  of  late  been  used 
as  reflectors  (q.  v.),  to  throw  light  at  a 
great  distance,  and  may  be  very  usefully 
employed  in  Hght-houses.  H  for  in- 
stance, a  lamp  is  placed  in  the  focus  of  a 
parabolic  mirror,  the  rays  of  light  which 
&11  on  it  are  all  reflected  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  axis;  thus  the  reflectors 
of  Lenoir  appear  like  stars  of  the  first 
magnitude  at  the  distance  of  80,000  feet 
(For  further  information  on  burnine- 
fflasses  and  burning  mirrors,  see  Priestlejr« 
iBstory  and  present  State  of  Optics;  and 
the  5th  vol.  of  the  new  edition  of  Gehler's 
Phvsikalisches  Lexicon,  Leips.  1825)i 
Burning  of  houses.  (See  ^son.) 
Burnisher  is  a  blunt,  smooth  tool,  used 
for  smoothing  and  polishing  a  rough  sur- 
face by  pressure,  and  not  by  removing 
any  part  of  the  body.  Other  processes 
of  polishing  detach  the  little  asperities. 
Agates,  tempered  steel,  and  dogs'-teeth, 
are  used  for  burnishing.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  expeditious  methods  of  polish- 
ing, and  one  which  gives  the  highest  lus- 
tre. The  burnishers  used  by  engravers 
are  formed  to  burnish  with  one  end,  and 
to  erase  blemishes  with  the  other. 

Burns,  Robert;  a  celebrated  Scottisli 
poet,  whose  history  affords  a  memorable 
example  of  the  miseries  arising  from  the 
possession  of  extraordinary  talents,  unac- 
companied by  habits  of  prudence  and 
self-control.  He  was  the  son  of  William 
Bumes  or  Bums,  a  gardener  and  small 
farmer,  near  the  town  of  Ayr,  and  lyas 
bom  January  25, 1759.  He  was  brought 
up  to  mstic  labor ;  but  his  education  was 
not  neglected,  as  he  was,  at  an  early  ace, 
instructed  in  English  srammar,  by  Mr. 
Murdoch,  (who  died  notlong  since  in  Lon- 
don), to  which  he  added  an  acquuntanoe 
with  the  French  languagje  and  practical 
mathematics.    Smitten  witii  a  passion  for 

*  Another  account  rives  diameter,  4j|  FVench 
feet,  fecal  distance,  1£  feet 
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Beading,  he  devoted  eveiy  moment  he 
eoukl  spare  to  the  perusal  of  such  books 
aa  fell  in  his  way,  and,  among  them,  meet- 
ing with  the  works  of  some  of  the  best 
English  poets,  he  was  enabled  to  culti- 
vate and  improve  a  taste  for  poetry  and 
romantic  fiction;  which  was,  perhaps, 
first  inspired  by  the  chimney-corner  tales 
of  an  old  woman  in  his  fiither's  &mily, 
whose  memory  was  plentifullv  stored 
with  adventures  of  fairies,  witches,  war- 
locks, ghosts  and  goblins,  which  she  re- 
ligiously believed,  and  therefore  detailed 
with  the  most  impressive  effect  to  her 
admiring  auditors.  Bums's  first  poetical 
effusions  were  prompted  by  love,  a  pas- 
sion of  which  he  was  peculiarly  suscep- 
tible. Having  begun,  he  continued  to 
make  verses,  which  attracted  the  notice 
of  his  neighbors,  and  gained  him  consider- 
able reputation.  His  company  was  con- 
sequently much  soughtr-a  circumstance 
which  led  him  to  an  indul^nce  in  hab- 
its of  dissipation,  and  a  disgust  at  the 
plebeian  occupation  to  which  he  seemed 
destined  by  fortune.  He  then  engaged 
'  in  business  as  a  flax-dresser,  in  the  town 
of  Irvine ;  but  his  premises  were  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish 
the  undertaking.  His  rather  dyin^,  he 
rook  a  small  farm  in  conjunction  with  a 
younger  brother;  and  this  scheme  also 

{>roved  unsuccessfuL  In  the  mean  time, 
le  had  formed  a  connexion  with  a  young 
woman,  whom,  on  her  becoming  preg- 
nant, he  would  have  married;  but  his 
ruined  circumstances  induced  her  fiiends 
to  object  to  iL  Thus  unsuccessfiil  at 
home,  he  engaged  himself  as  assistant 
overseer  to  a  plantation  in  Jamaica.  To 
obtain  the  funds  necessaxy  for  the  voyaj^e, 
he  was  induced  to  publish,  by  subscnp- 
tion,  a  volume  of  his  poetical  efibsions. 
It  was  accordingly  printed  at  Kilmar- 
nock in  1786,  and  Bums,  having  derived 
fi:om  the  publication  the  assistance  he 
expected,  was  about  to  set  sail  fh>m  his 
native  land,  when  his  purpose  was  pre- 
vented by  the  communication  of  a  letter 
from  doctor  Blacklock  to  a  fiiend  of  the 
Ayrshire  poet,  recommending  that  he 
should  visit  Edinburgh,  in  oraer  to  take 
advantaee  of  the  genenj  admiration  his 
poems  had  excited,  and  publish  a  new 
edition  of  them.  This  advice  was  eagerly 
adopted,  and  the  result  exceeded  his  most 
sanguine  expectations.  After  remaining 
nxne  than  a  year  in  the  Scottish  metrop- 
olis, admired,  flattered  and  caressed  by 
persons  of  eminenoe  for  their  rank,  for- 
tune or  talents,  he  retired  to  the  country 
with  the  sum  of  £500|  which  he  had  re- 


alized by  the  second  publication  of  hia 
poems.    A  part  of  this  sum  he  advanced 
to  his  brother,  and,  with  the  remainder, 
took  a  considerable  fkrm  near  Dumfries, 
and  at  the  same  time  procured  the  office 
of  an  exciseman.    He  also  now  complet- 
ed his  matrimonial  engagement  with  the 
female  to  whom  he  had  been  contracted. 
His  convivial  habits  ere  long  prevented 
him  from  paying  a  proper  attention  to  his 
farm ;  and,  ailer  a  trial  of  three  years  and 
a  haJ^  he  found  himself  oblised  to  resign 
his  lease,  and  remove  to  me  town  of 
Dumfries,  to  fi>llow  his  employment  as 
an  exciseman.    He  continued  to  exercise 
his  pen,  particularly  in  the  composition 
of  a  number  of  beautiful  songs,  adapted 
to  old  Scottish  tunes,  for  a  periodical 
work,  published  at  Edinburgh.    His  dis- 
position to  intemperate  indulgence  was 
too  deeplv  rooted  to  be  overcome ;  and, 
in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his  fiiends, 
ana  his  own  acknowledged  conviction  of 
the  folly  of  his  conduct,  he  persisted  in 
the  use  of  inebriating  liquors  till  he  had 
ruined  his  constitution,  and  brought  on 
a  disease,  which  occasioned  his  death, 
July  21,  1796.     The  poems  of  K  are 
none  of  them  of  any  great  len^,  nor  do 
they  appertain  to  the  higher  kmdis  of  po- 
etical composition.     It  appears,  indeed, 
fix)m  his  correspondence,  that  he  at  one 
time  meditated  an  epic  or  dramatic  ef- 
fort, but  the  mode  6t  spending  his  time, 
to  which  he  had  become  habituated,  ut- 
terly prevented  the  necessary  appUcation. 
Whatever  he  has  done,  however,  he  has 
done  well.    His  songs,  his  tales,  and  his 
poetical  epistles,  displav  pathos,  humor,  a 
vigor  of  sentiment,  and  a  purity  and  ele^.. 
ffance  of  style,  whicH,  in  spite  of  theii 
being  clothed  in  what  may  oe  termed  a 
provincial  dialect,  will  not  only  ensure  a 
permanent  fame  to  their  author,  but  ad- 
vance him  high  in  the  records  of  native 
genius.     His  prose  compositions,  which 
consist  entirelv  of  private  letters,  never 
intended  for  the  press,  are  altogether  as 
extraordinaiT  productions  as  his  poems; 
and  those  literary  men  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  him  have  asserted,  that 
his  conversation  was  not  less  calculated 
to  leave  a  powerful  impression  of  the  ex- 
tent and  accuracy  of  his  knowledge  and 
observation,  and  the  strength  and  vivacity 
of  his  genius.    He  lefi  a  wife  and  four 
children  unprovided  for ;  but  his  friends 
raised  a  subscription  for  their  support; 
and  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Bums,  in 
4  vols.  Bvo.,  was  published  for  their  ben.- 
efit,  in  1800,  with  a  life  of  the  author,  bjr 
doctor  Cnrrie,  of  laveipooL 
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BURBABOPOOTBR,  OF  BraMAPOOTKA,  is 

ibe  largest  river  in  lodift.  Its  sources,  not 
vet  explored,  seem  to  be  situated  near 
lake  Manasarovara,  in  Thibet,  near  those 
of  the  Indus.  In  Thibet,  it  is  called  the 
Saiwoo^  flows  by  Lassa,  the  residence 
of  the  Grand  Lama,  and,  after  being  lost 
to  European  knowledge,  re-appears  in 
Assam.  In  its  rise  and  &1],  its  periods 
coincide  nearly  with  those  of  the  Ganges. 
Its  navigation  is  rendered  difficult  by 
shifting  sai\d-banks,  and  trunks  of  trees 
sticking  in  its  bed.  After  entering  Ben* 
gal,  it'  ioins  the  Ganges,  at  Luckipoor, 
where  the  united  rivers  form  a  wide  gulf, 
communicating  with  the  sea  of  Bengal. 
The  course  of  the  B.  is  estimated  at  about 
1650  miles.  Rising  from  opposite  sides 
of  the  same  mountains,  and  separating  to 
a  distance  of  1200  miles,  the  J3.  and  the 
Ganges  are  destined  to  mingle  their  wa- 
ters again  in  the  same  channel 

BuRRiLL,  James^  a  distinguLedied  senator 
of  the  U.  States,  was  bom  in  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  April  25,  1772.  He  re- 
ceived hid  education  at  the  college  in  Provi- 
dence, now  Brown  univereity,  and  was 
graduated  in  8ept  1788.  He  then  pursu- 
ed the  study  of  the  law,  and  was  admitted 
to  practise  in  the  supreme  court  of  the 
state  before  he  reached  his  minority.  In 
a  few  years,  he  stood  at  the  head  of  his 
profession  in  Rhode  Island.  In  October, 
1797,  he  was  elected,  bv  the  general  as- 
sembly, attomev-genena  of  the  state,  and 
annually  after,  by  the  people,  for  seven- 
teen successive  elections.  The  decay  of 
his  health,  and  other  causes,  induced  him 
to  resign  that  office  in  May,  1813.  In 
1816)  he  was  aj^Kiinted,  by  the  general 
assembly,  chief  justice  of  the  supreme 
court,  having  been,  for  several  years  pre- 
vious, q>eaker  of  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives of  Rhode  Island.  In  the  next 
year,  he  was  placed  in  the  senate  of  the 
U.  States,  of  which  he  remained  a  highly 
esteemed  member  until  the  period  of  h& 
decease,  December  25,  1820. 

Bursa,  a  city  of  Natolia,  in  Asiatic 
Tuikey,  with  a  population  of  about  60,000 
Tuiks,  Greeks,  Armenians  and  Jews, 
engaged  in  commerce,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  satins,. ^Uk  stufts,  carpets,  gauze, 
&c.  The  bazars  are  filled  with  mer- 
chandise, tmd  the  caravans,  p88Bin|[  from 
Aleppo  and  Smyrna  to  Constantinople, 
promote  its  commerce.  It  contains  140 
mosques,  two  of  which  are  magnificent, 
and  IS  adorned  with  an  immense  number 
of  fountains*  It  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful cities  in  the  empire,  situated  in  a 
fertile  and  finely-wooded  pkun,  which  is 


enckwed  by  the  tidges  of  Ohmpcis,  a&d 
abounds  in  hot  Efprin^is.  The  castle, 
which  is  about  a  nule  m  circumference, 
is  supposed  to  be  the  Prusa  of  the  an- 
cients, built,  according  to  Pliny  (v.  22),  by 
Hannibal.  In  the  14th  century,  it  was 
taken  by  the  Turks,  and  became  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Ottoman  empire  previous  to 
the  capture  of  Constantinople.  Its  port 
is  Montagna,  or  Mondania,  on  the  sea  of 
Marmora,  75  miles  S.  W.  of  Constantmo- 
pie.    Lon.  29°  12^  E. ;  lat  40°  11'  N. 

Burschen;  the  name  given  to  one 
another  by  the  students  at  the  German 
universities.  It  is  derived  fix)m  bttrsaUs 
or  bursarU,  the  name  which  the  students 
bore  in  the  middle  ages,  from  the  build- 
ings (buniB)  in  which  they  lived  in 
common.    (See  Umverdties.) 

Burton,  Rob^t ;  a  writer  of  the  17th 
centuiy.  He  was  bom  at  Lindky,  in 
Leicesterahire,  1576,  educated  at  Oxford, 
embraced  the  ecclesiastical  professiou,  and 
became  rector  of  Segrave,  in  Leicester- 
shire. His  learning,  which  was  various 
and  extensive,  is  copiouslv  displayed  in 
the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  by  I>emoc- 
ritus  Junior,  first  published  in  1621,  and 
repeatedly  reprinted.  B.  died  m  1640, 
and  was  buried  at  Christ  church,  vnth 
the  following  epitaph,  said  to  have  been 
his  own  composition : 

Faucis  notnSy  paucioribus  ignolus, 
Hie  jacet  Democritus  Junior } 
Cui  vitam  pariter  el  mortem 
Dedit  BidcmchoUa, 

He  was  a  man  of  integrity  and  benevo 
lence,  but  subject  to  strange  fits  of  hypo- 
chondriac melancholy,  which  rendered 
his  conduct  flighty  and  inconsistent. 
Sometimes  he  was  an  agreeable  and 
lively  companion,  dehgfating  those  around 
him  with  perpetual  saliies  of  wit  and  hu- 
mor ;  while,  at  other  times,  devoured  with 
spleen  and  ennut,  he  sought  relief  by 
listening  to  the  jests  of  the  bargemen  on 
the  river  near  Oxford.  He  is  reported 
also  to  have  undertaken  the  composition 
of » his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  with  a 
view  to  the  dissipation  of  his  morbid  feel- 
ings. Among  those  who  have  been  most 
deeply  indebted  to  B.  is  the  facetious 
author  of  Tristram  Shandy;  who  has, 
however,  been  perhaps  too  harGhly  cen- 
sured for  a  fault  which  every  man  of 
general  and  extensive  reading  knows 
to  be  common  to  almost  all  great  writ- 
ers. 

BuRTOK-upoif-TREifT  J  a  towB  of  Eng- 
land, on  the  north  baz^  of  the  Trent, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  a  fine  old  bridge 
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of  36  arches.  B.  is  a  borough,  and  the 
hibabitants  hare  the  privilege  of  exemp- 
tion from  counter  juries.  It  is  mentioned 
early  in  Saxon  historjr,  and  suffered  much 
in  the  civil  wars.  It  is  chiefly  celebrated 
for  its  excellent  ale,  uf  which  vast  quanti- 
ties are  made,  both  for  home  consump- 
tion and  exportation.  Contrary  to  com- 
mon usage,  the  brewers,  in  preparing  it, 
employ  hard  instead  of  soft  water.  (See 
Brewing.)  Population,  in  1821,  6700. 
Lon.  r  36'  W.;  laL  52^  SO'  N. 

Burt  St.  EnnnNn's ;  a  town  in  Suf- 
folk, England,  formerly  surrounded  with 
walls.  It  contains  two  fine  churches, 
with  numerous  monuments,  and,  before 
the  reformation,  had  five  hospitals.  Of 
many  benevolent  institutions,  the  princi- 
nal  is  a  free  school  founded  by  Edward 
Vl.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  com  mar- 
kets in  the  kingdom,  and  its  great  fair,  in 
October,  which  laftts  three  weeks,  is  at- 
tended l9y  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the 
neighborhood.  The  town  is  a  borough, 
returning  two  representatives.  It  is  an 
ancient  place,  and  is  supposed  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  St.  Edmund,  a  king 
of  the  East  Angles,  who  was  buried  here. 
The  borons,  in  John's  reign,  met  here, 
and  formed  a  league  against  him.  B.  has 
been  the  seat  of  two  parliaments,  and  con- 
tains the  remains  of  an  abbey,  the  most 
wealthy  and  magnificent  in  Britain,  "with 
gates  of  brass,  towers  and  high  walls,  so 
that  one  might  think  the  monastery  alone 
a  city."  Barren  women,  desirous  of  off- 
spring, offered  a  white  bull  at  the  shrine 
of  St.  Edmund's.  72  miles  N.N.E.  of 
London.    Lat.  52°  50' N. 

Burting-Places.  The  custom  of  bu- 
lying  the  dead  in  public  places  prevailed 
among  the  most  ancient  nations.  The 
Romans  had  this  custom  in  the  earliest 
times.  Afterwards,  in  the  flourishing  pe- 
riods of  the  republic,  they  burnt  their 
dead,  and  only  buried  the  ashes,  coUected 
in  urns  (urruB),  The  ancient  Germans 
buried  their  dead  in  the  groves  consecra- 
ted by  their  priests.  WiSi  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Christian  relieion,  consecrated 
places  were  appropriated  for  the  purpose 
of  general  burial ;  and  it  was  regarded  as 
ignominious  not  to  be  buried  m  conse- 
crated earth.  The  deprivation  of  the 
rites  of  burial  was,  therefore,  part  of  the 
nunishment  of  excommunication.  The 
Romans  were  accustomed  to  provide 
their  sepulchres  at  least  with  a  stone, 
upon  wnich  was  inscribed  the  name  or 
the  deceased,  and  the  wish,  May  he  rest 
m  peace  (Sit  Uli  terra  levis,  that  is.  May 
the  earth  rest  lightly  upon  him).  This  cus- 


tom was  preserved  by  the  Chrisdaiifl.  The 
sepulchres  in  churches  originate  fit»m  an 
inclination,  common  to  men  of  all  times 
and  nations,  to  honor  their  relations,  even 
in  the  grave.  The  Egyptians,  Greeks 
and  Romans  erected  over  the  graves  of 
men  of  rank,  or  persons  otherwise  re* 
markable,  pyramids,  mausoUa  or  temples. 
After  the  introduction  of  Christianltj, 
little  churches,  called  chapda^  were  erect- 
ed over  the  dead.  The  early  Christian 
martyrs  were  buried  in  caverns,  which, 
by  degrees,  were  enlarged  to  spacious  sub- 
terranean vaults,  and  called  liumbtrB  qf 
repose.  In  the  sequel,  others  conader^ 
themselves  happy  if  their  bones  were  al- 
lowed to  repose  near  the  ashes  of  a  mai^ 
tyr.  The  sepulchres  of  the  martyrs  were, 
on  this  account,  distinguished  hy  a  white 
altar  over  them.  When  the  Uhristians 
were  allowed  the  public  exercise  of  their 
religion,  tfiey  erected  churches,  and 
the  heathen  temples  became  places  of 
Christian  worship.  As  eariy  as  the  4th 
century,  they  built  churches  over  the  sep- 
ulchres of  tne  holy  martyrs ;  and,  in  the 
beUef  that  a  place  was  sanctified  by  their 
ashes,  they  anxiously  sought  out,  on  the 
erection  of  new  churches  in  cities,  or  the 
transformation  of  heathen  temples  into 
Christian  churches,  the  remains  (relics) 
of  the  martvrs,  and  buried  them  under 
the  altar  of  tne  new  church,  to  oommuni- 
cate  to  it  a  character  of  greater  sanctity. 
It  gradually  came  to  be  univeisall^  con- 
sidered, among  the  Christians,  a  privilege 
to  be  buried  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
saint  The  emperor  Constantino,  nvho 
died  in  337,  was  the  first  peison  that  we 
know  of,  who  ordered  his  sepulchre  to  be 
erected  in  a  church.  This  was  done  in 
the  church  of  the  apostles  at  Constanti- 
nople, of  which  he  was  the  founder,  and 
therefore,  probably,  considered  himself  as 
peculiarly  entitled  to  this  privilege.  He 
was  soon  imitated  by  the  bishops,  and,  in 
the  sequel,  all  those  who  had  enriched 
the  church  were  distinguished  by  this 
honor.  The  emperors  Theodosius  and 
Justinian,  indeed,  forbade  the  erection  of 
sepulchres  in  churches,  but  in  vain.  Leo 
the  Philosopher  agam  permitted  them  to 
every  body.  It  is  only  in  later  times  that 
men  have  become  convinced  how  injuri- 
ous it  is  to  the  health  of  the  living  to  re- 
main, for  a  long  time,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  dead ;  particulariy  if  the  corpses  re- 
main standmg  in  simple  cofiins,  and  are 
not  placed  deep  in  the  earth,  as  is  com- 
monly the  case  in  the  sepulchral  vaults 
of  churches.  From  these  the  eflQuvia  of 
putreftu^on   escape   easily,  and  diffiiaa 
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themselyes  in  the  air.  Go  the  occa- 
sion of  opening  such  sepulchral  vaults, 
those  who  stood  near  them  have  some- 
times fallen  dead  on  the  spot,  and  no 
one  could  venture  into  the  church,  for  a 
\ojig  time  after,  without  exposing  himself 
to  dangerous  consequences.  At  present, 
the  burying  in  churches  is  almost  every- 
where suppressed,  or,  at  least,  permitted 
only  under  certain  restrictions.  Even  in 
Naples  and  Rome,  the  general  practice  of 
erecting  sepulchres  in  churches  was  for- 
bidden hi  18(K>,  and  the  foundation  of 
burial-places  without  the  city  was  provid- 
ed for.  The  custom  of  the  communities 
of  Moravian  Brother,  who  form  their 
burial-places  into  gardens,  is  worthy  of 
imitation.  Several  Catholic  church-j^ards 
in  Germany  are  also  distinguished  by 
their  pleasing  aspect ;  for  instance,  one  in 
Miinich,  where  eveiy  mve  is  covered 
with  a  bed  of  flowers,  which  the  relations 
%of  the  deceased  water  from  a  fountain 
dug  for  the  purpose.  The  Quakers,  it  is 
well  known,  erect  no  tomb-stones.  The 
beautiful  name  of  the  German  Moravian 
Brothers,  Jriedhof,  or  Jidd  of  peacBy  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  common  in  Ger- 
many. The  celebrated  burying-place  of 
Pire  la  Chmsty  near  Paris,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  interesting  spots  in 
the  world. 

BusACo ;  a  convent  in  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Beira.  The  monks  are  Car- 
melites, and  the  prospjBct  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Sierra  de  Busaco  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  Portugal.  It  is  memorable  for 
the  battle,  Sept.  27, 1810,  between  Mas- 
sena  and  lord  Wellington,  who,  on  a  re- 
treat before  the  superior  forces  of  the 
former,  availed  himself  of  the  favorable 
(M>sition  of  the  Sierra  for  checking  the 
pursuit.  Two  attacks,  one  on  the  right 
wing,  consisting  of  British,  and  the  other 
on  the  lefl,  composed  chiefly  of  Portu- 
guei^e,  were  repulsed ;  but,  Massena  having 
detached  a  force  to  march  round  the 
niotmtain,  and  cut  off  the  British  troops 
from  Coimbra,  Wellington  retreated  to- 
wards that  city,  and  afterwards  to  the 
lilies  of  Torres  Vedras.  (q.  v.) 

BusBFxq,  or  BusBEquius,  Augier 
Ghislen ;  the  natural  son  of  a  nobleman ; 
(x)m  in  1522,  at  Comines,  in  Flanders; 
legitimated  by  Charles  V.  After  having 
studied  in  the  most  celebrated  universities 
of  Flanders,  France  and  Italy,  he  accom- 
panied Peter  Lassa,  ambassador  of  Fer- 
dinand, king  of  the  Romans,  to  England. 
In  the  next  year  (1555),  that  prince 
made  him  his  amt)as8ador  to  Solimah  II. 
His  first  negotiation  was  not  very  suc- 


cessfbl.  He  obtained  only  an  armistice 
for  six  months,  and  a  letter,  which  he  de- 
livered immediately  to  Ferdinand.  He 
then  returned  to  his  post,  and  this  time 
his  negotiations  were  completely  suc- 
cessflil.  After  seven  years,  he  returned 
home,  and  was  made  tutor  of  the  sons  of 
Maximilian  II.  When  this  prince  be- 
came emperor,  B.  was  sent  to  accompany 
the  archduchess  Elizabeth  (who  was  to 
be  married  to  Charles  IX)  on  her  journey 
to  France.  B.  remained  there  in  the 
character  of  steward  with  Elizabeth,  and, 
when  she  left  France,  after  the  death  of 
her  husband,  he  continued  there  as  am- 
bassador of  Rodolph  II.  In  1592,  he  set 
dut  on  his  retum  to  Flanders,  and  was 
attacked,  on  the  way,  by  a  party  of  the 
Leaguers.  As  soon  as  they  had  seen 
his  passports,  they  permitted  him  to  con- 
tinue his  journey  unmolested,  from  re- 
spect to  his  character  of  an  ambaasador ; 
but  the  terror  which  he  had  suffered 
threw  him  into  a  violent  fever,  of  which 
he  died  several  days  afterwards.  We 
have  remaining  two  important  works 
of  his: — 1.  Le^ationis  Turcica  Epistola 
quatuoTf  in  which  the  policy,  the  power 
and  the  weakness  of  the  Porte  are  so 
profoundly  and  clearly  explained,  that, 
even  at  present,  information  may  be 
drawn  fix)m  them;  and,  2.  Epistola  ad 
Rudolphwn  //,  Imp,  e  GaUia  scripta  (edi 
ta  a  Movwaert),  a  veiy  important  work 
for  the  history  of  those  times.  His  style 
IS  pure,  elegant  and  simple.  During  his 
stay  in  Turkey,  he  collected  Greek  in- 
scnptions,  which  he  communicated  to 
Andreas  Schott,  Justus  Lij>sius  and  Gru- 
ter.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for  a  copy 
of  the  celebrated  monumeTitum  AncyranuTiiy 
which  he  had  transcril>ed  and  brought  to 
Europe.  More  than  a  hundred  Greek 
manuscripts,  which  he  had  collected,  were 
presented  by  him  to  the  library  of  Vienna. 
BuscHiNO,  Anthony  Frederic ;  bom, 
1724,  in  Stadthagen,  in  Lippe;  studied 
theology  in  Halle,  in  1744,  where  he 
found  a  friend  and  protector  in  Baum- 
garten.  On  his  travels,  as  tutor  of  the 
young  count  of  Lynar,  he  became  con- 
vinced of  the  defects  of  existing  geo- 
graphical treatises,  and  resolved  to  write 
a  new  one,  which  he  began,  on  his  retum 
to  Germany  (1752),  by  publishing  a  short 
Description  of  Sleswic  and  Holstein,  as  a 
specimen.  In  1754,  he  was  made  pix)- 
fessor  of  philosophy  in  G6ttingen.  In 
1755,  he  married  Christiana  Diltey,  a  lady 
who  was  remarkable  as  a  member  of  the 
G<)ttingen  learned  society.  Notwith- 
standing some  difficulties  about  his  hete« 
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rodox  opiniDna,  he  received  an  invilatioii 
to  become  paaior  in  a  Lutheran  church 
at  Petersburg.  In  1766,  he  waa  made 
director  of  the  imited  gymnasiums  of 
Berlin  and  of  the  suburb  Kofai,  and  dis- 
charged his  duties  with  great  dihsence. 
He  died  in  1793.  He  is  chiefly  distin- 
guished as  a  geographer.  Berore  his 
great  woric,  ,^Ugemeine  Erdbeschreibun^j 
wliich  he  began  to  publish  in  1754,  m 
separate  volumes,  ana  which,  though  not 
entirely  completed  by  the  author,  passed 
through  eight  le«d  editions  during  his 
life,  neither  the  Germans  nor  any  other 
nation  had  a  thoroughly  scientific  geo- 
graphical woik. 

BusEMBAUM,  Hermann,  a  Jesuit,  ft- 
roous  for  his  MeduUa  Tlitcilogitt  nunxdis^ 
ex  variis  proboHsque  Audar^  amo^ 
natOy  bom  at  Nottelen,  in  Westphalia, 
1600,  rector  of  tlie  Jesuits'  colleges  at 
Hildesheim  and  M(inster,  died  in  1668. 
His  work  was  much  used  in  the  seminiBL- 
ries  of  the  Jesuits,  and  had  pasapd  through 
50  editions,  when  father  Lacroix  publiw- 
ed  it,  increased  from  a  single  duodecimo 
to  two  folios  by  his  own  commentaries 
and  tlic  additions  of  father  CollendalL  It 
was  published  at  Lyons,  in  1729,  with 
further  additions  by  father  Montausan. 
The  latter  edition  was  reprinted,  in  1758, 
at  Cologne.  It  was  now  found  to  con- 
tain principles  concerning  homicide  and 
regicide,  which  appeared  the  more  repre- 
hensible on  account  of  the  recent  attempt 
on  the  life  of  Louis  XV,  by  Damiens. 
The  parliament  of  Toulouse  caused  the 
work  to  be  publicly  burnt,  and  summon- 
ed the  superiors  of  the  Jesuits  to  appear 
at  their  bar  for  trial  They  disavowed 
the  doctrines  of  the  book,  declared  them- 
selves ignorant  of  the  author,  and  denied 
that  any  Jesuit  had  any  share  in  it 
The  pariiament  of  Paris  v^aa  satisfied 
with  condenming  the  book.  Aeainst  both 
tljese  sentences,  father  Zachana,  an  Ital- 
ian Jesuit,  with  the  permission  of  bis  su- 
periors, stepped  forward  as  the  defender 
of  B.  and  Lacroix ;  but  his  defence  was 
condemned  by  the  parliament  of  Paris. 
B.  was  also  the  author  of  LUium  inter 
Spinas^  dt  Vvngimbut  Deo  devotis  eique  in 
SoBCulo  inservimtibui. 

Bushel  ;  an  English  dry  measure, 
containing  8  gallons  or  4  pecks.  It  is 
also  usi^d  m  the  North  American  U.  States. 
The  standard  Enfflisifa  bushel  (12  Henry 
VII)  contams  8  gtOlons  of  wheat,  each  of 
8  pounds  troy,  each  of  12  ounces,  each 
nf^20  pennyweights,  each  of  32  corns  of 
wheat  that  grew  m  the  middle  of  the  ear. 
Li  1696)  a  duty  being  laid  upon  malt,  it 


became  neceesaiy  to  aaeertain  the  exact 
contents  of  the  ffinchesUr  huhdy  as  that 
of  Henry  VII  was  called.  It  was  found 
that  the  capacity  was  2151.7  cubic  inches 
of  pure  water,  equivalent  to  1131  oz.,  13 
dwts.trojr.  (See  J.  Q.  Adams's  Reparl 
imon  Weights  and  MuuureSj  Washington, 
1821.)  The  capacity  of  the  hferiid 
hushely  prescribed  by  the  act  of  unirormi- 

Sf  (5  Geo.  IV,  c  74),  which  took  effect 
an.  1, 1826,  is,  for  coal,  potatoes,  fruits, 
and  other  goods  sold  by  heaped  measurtf 
2815  cubic  inches,  the  goods  to  be  heaped 
up  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  to  a  height 
above  the  rim  of  the  measure  of  at  least 
three  fourths  of  its  depth.  The  imperial 
bushel  for  all  liquids,  and  for  com  and 
other  dry  goods  not  heaped^  contains 
2218.20  cubic  inches,  and  holds  80  lbs. 
avoirdupois  of  pure  water. 

Bus  HIRE,  or  Abushehr  ;  the  principal 
seaport  of  Persia,  situated  on  the  Persian 
gulf,  with  5000  mhabitOAts.  The  princi- 
pal exports  are  carpets,  wine  of  Shiraz, 
rose-water,  drugs,  pearls  and  cotton. 
The  English  East  India  company  have  a 
&ctory  here.  L(hi.  50"  43"  £.;  kt  29" 
59' N. 

BusHMEx,  or  Boshmen;  the  common 
name  of  that  wild  race  of  people,  who 
dwell  in  the  western  part  of  South  Africa, 
in  the  immense  pluns  bordering  on  the 
north  ade  of  the  colony  of  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  are  lost  in  the  unknown 
regions  or  the  interior.  Janssens,  former- 
Iv  Dutch  governor  at  the  cape,  gives  the 
following  account  of  them : — ^The  Bush* 
men  are  a  wild,  rude,  cruel  and  miserable 
people.  So  far  from  forming  a  nation, 
they  do  not  even  form  societies.  They 
hve  together  in  single  families,  and  unite 
in  great  numbers  only  for  defence  or  for 
pillage.  Thev  do  not  cultivate  the  land, 
and  have  no  domestic  animals  except  the 
doff.  Their  usual  food  is  kxsusts.  They 
endure  hunger  for  a  long  time,  but  in- 
demnify themselves  by  their  voracity  if 
they  are  so  fortunate  as  to  kill  any  wild 
game,  or  steal  an  ox  or  a  sheep.  They 
are  entirely  destitute  of  huts  and  house- 
hold furniture.  The  scorching  heaven  is 
their  tent,  and  the  hot  sand  their  bed., 
Their  weapons  con^st  of  a  small  bow 
and  poisoned  arrows,  which  they  shoot, 
with  astonishing  accuracy,  to  a  great  dis- 
tance. Their  language  is  exceedingly 
poor.  It  consists  of  a  certain  rattling 
with  the  tonffue,  and  harsh,  gurgling 
tones,  for  which  we  have  no  letters^ 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  low  stat- 
ure ;  their  skin  is  of  a  dark-yellow ;  and 
their  hair,  which  resembles  wool,  is  twist* 
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«d  UM^uc  m  «ma]l  tnAs.    (See  HtfUm- 
Mr.) 

BUBHWAHAS,  or  BOSHUAKAS,   OF  BbIV 

JOUANAS ;  an  Afiican  peofkie,  oeoupyinf 
the  country  lying:  betvreeii  20°  and  25^ 


S.  latitude,  (uvided  into  several  tribes. 
Thoii£fa  under  the  government  of  sepa- 
jrate  cniefe,  who  are  oiton  at  war  with 
each  other,  these  tribes  are  united  by  lan- 
guage, manners  and  customs*  LesstaH 
Iban  the  Caf&es,  and  as  well  proportion- 
ed, their  form  is  even-  more  elegant 
Their  skin  is  of  a  brown  tint,  between  the 
shining  black  of  the  Negro  and  the  yellow 
color  of  the  Hott^itota.  They  surpass 
the  Caffires  in  civilization  and  the  arts  of 
life*  Some  of  their  towns  are  oonsideni- 
ble.  Kurechanee  was  visited  by  Camp- 
bell in  1821,  who  estimated  the  popula- 
tion at  16,000.  Inoculation  for  the  small- 
pox is  practised  there.  Old  and  New 
Leetakoe  contain  each  4000  inhabkantSL 
The  Buahwanas  are  inquisitive  and  Intel* 
ligent ;  without  any  setded  occupation. 
jet  always  active.  Their  principal  Ibod 
IS  the  cuids  of  milk  and  the  produce  of 
the  chase :  they  rarely  kill  cattle,  and  have 
an  invincible  aversion  to  fish.  The  ashes 
in  which  their  meat  is  cooked  serve 
them  for  salt  Their  clothes  are  made 
of  the  skins  of  animals :  the  women  cover 
the  breast,  and  leave  the  bellv  ejcposed. 
Their  ocnaments  are  rings  and  bracelets 
of  ivory  and  brass.  Their  houses  are 
hgfat,  clean,  ainr,  sad  generally  of  a  cir- 
cular  form.  They  are  veiy  skilfid  in 
tempering  iron,  aiod  making  their  arms, 
which  consist  of  a  haaBogay  (javelin),  a 
shield  and  a  club.  Polygamy  is  estab* 
lisbed  among  them ;  a  young  man  buys  a 
wife  for  10  or  12  oxen :  her  first  business 
is  to  build  a  house,  for  which  she  fells  die 
necessary  quantity  of  wood.  The  eree- 
tion  of  the  stable,  the  cultivation  of  the 
fields,  and  all  the  houaehold  work,fkHs  to 
her.  As  soon  as  he  can  afford  it,  the 
Bushwana  buys  a  second  wife,  who,  in 
like  manner,  miist  build  a  bouse  and  sta- 
bfe,  and  cultivate  a  piece  of  ground* 
Honesty,  loyalty  and  coura^  are  the 
highest  virtues,  in  their  estimation.  They 
have  an  idea  of  a  soul,  and  believe  in  an 
invisible  Lord  of  nature,  the  soveretgB 
Dispenser  of  good  and  evil,  whom  tbey 
call  Motirtmo*  Their  prin<^[)al  ceremo- 
nies aBe  circumcision  and  the  blessDnf 
of  cattle.  They  divide  the  year  into  13 
lunar  months,  and  distinguisb  the  planets 
from  the  fixed  stars.  Christianity  has 
been  introduced  among  them  by  missioift" 
aries^  and  with  it  some  degree  of  civilizft* 
tion* 


BvsKiN  (hk  Greek  and  Latiii,  eothut- 
nuM) ;  a  kind  of  high  shoe  worn  upon  th6 
stage,  by  (he  ancient  aetors  of  tragedy,  in 
order  to  give  them  a  more  heroic  appear- 
ance, it  was  introduced  by  Sophocles, 
and,  from  this  use,  the  word  is  fiffiuratively 
employed,  bv  Hie  classic  auttiors,  for 
tragedy  itself  (Juvenal,  xv.  29),  or  for  a 
lofly  and  elevated  style  {grande  munua 
Ctcropio  oothumSf  Hor.  Od.  ii.  1,  12). 
The  buskin  vras  ako  worn,  by  both  sexes, 
particularly  by  the  ladies,  for  ornament 
(Juv.  vi.  505).  The  Melpomene  in  the 
Villa  Boi^hese  has  the  buskin.  Hunters 
and  soldiers  used  a  different  kind,  r&- 
eembbng  the  half-boot 

BnsT  (Italian,  U  6i»to,  from  the  Latin 
hustum),  in  sculpture ;  the  representation 
of  that  poition  of  the  human  figure,  which 
comprises  the  head  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  body.  Busts  are  of  different  extent: 
1.  such  as  consist  of  the  head,  the  upper 
part  of  the  neck,  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  shoulders ;  2,  heads  with  the  upper 
part  of  the  chest,  to  the  end  of  the  breast- 
tmne  {busts  pn^riv  so  called);  and,  3. 
heads  with  the  whole  chest  to  the  middle 
of  the  body,  often  to  the  hips.  Between 
the  bust  and  its  pedestal  is  sometimes  a 
column,  or  a  square  prop;  such  a  bust  is 
called  Herme.  The  figure  is  sometimes 
in  relief.  The  origin  of  the  bust  may  be 
derived  from  the  Herme,  and  fi^m  the 
custom  of  the  Oreeks  and  Romans  to 
decorate  their  sUelds  with  portraits,  and 
theic  vestibules  with  the  images  of  their 
aneestora.  Busts  were  afterwards  used 
for  the  images  of  their  gods,  as  being  less 
expensive.  The  greater  part  have  been 
found  in  Romeand Italy.  Some  remarkable 
ones  have  been  obtained  from  Herculaiie- 
um,  in  bronze.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the 
execution  of  basts  arises  from  this  circum- 
stance, that  we  are  accustomed  to  estimate 
the  size  of  the  bead  by  comparing  it 
with  the  whole  body,  ui  a  bust,  there- 
fore, the  head  f4>pearB  disproportion- 
ately large,  and  the  artist  is  obliged  to 
yield,  in  some  measure,  to  this  ocular 
deception,  by  lesBening  its  natural  pro- 
portion. 

Bustard  ;  the  trivial  name  of  a  Sfiecies 
ef  wader  belonging  tojthe  genus  otisy  L., 
and  to  the  family  pni$iroetres,  C.  The 
great  bustaid  (mUs  icnrda^  L.)  is  the  larsest 
of  Eluropean  land-birds,  the  male  weigh- 
ing, on  an  average,  25  pounds.  It  is  four 
feet  in  length,  and  measures  nine  feet 
fix>m  tip  to  tip  of  the  winga.  The  head 
and  neck  are  ash-colored,  and  there  is  a 
tufl  of  feathers  about  fiye  inches  long  on 
each  side  of  the  lower  mandible.    The 
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back  is  transversely  barred  with  black  and 
bright  ferruginous  colors,  and  the  prima- 
ries are  black.  The  tail  consists  of  20 
feathers,  broadly  barred  with'  red  and 
black.  The  belly  is  white,  the  legs  dusky, 
naked,  and  without  a  hind  toe.  The 
female  is  but  half  the  ame  of  the  male, 
aifd  has  the  crown  of  the  head  of  a  deep 
oran^  color,  traversed  by  red  lines ;  the 
remainder  of  the  head  is  brown.  She 
otherwise  resembles  the  male,  except  that 
the  color  of  her  plumage  is  less  bright. 
This  species  is  found  in  most  of  the  open 
and  level  countries  of  the  south  and  east 
of  England,  where  they  are  occasionally 
seen,  in  autumn,  in  flocks  of  50  and  up- 
wards. They  are  very  shy  and  vigilant, 
and  by  no  means  easy  to  shoot  They 
run  with  great  speed,  and  aid  their  course 
with  their  wings,  hke  the  ostrich.  Al- 
though they  rise  on  the  wing  with  diffi- 
culty, they  are  said  to  fly  many  miles 
without  resting.  They  feed  on  grain, 
seeds,  worms,  &c.,  and  lay  two  eggs,  as 
large  as  those  of  a  goose :  these  are  of  a 
pale  olive  tint,  with  dark  roots.  The  nest 
is  merely  a  hole  scraped  in  the  earth. 
They  do  not  wander  far  from  their  accus- 
tomed haunts,  seldom  going  to  a  greater 
distance  than  20  or  30  miles.  Their  flesh 
is  considered  fine  eating. 

Butchers  have  been  much  the  same 
in  all  ages  and  countries,  and  we  know 
not  of  any  great  improvements  that  mod- 
em art  or  science  has  introduced  into 
tlie  practice  of  slaughtering  animala  The 
ancient  Scythians,  and  their  Tartar  de- 
scendants, seem  to  be  peculiar  in  their 
taste  for  horse-flesh.  The  Romans  appear 
to  have  loved  beef,  and  veal,  and  mutton, 
as  well  as  the  modem  Europeans  and 
their  American  descendants :  cara  omnioy 
IS  the  complaint  of  the  old  comic  writer, 
agninam  ccaramy  coram  hvbulamy  vihdi' 
nam,  porcinam^  omnia  cara.  In  Paris,  the 
butcheries^  formerly  receptacles  of  filth, 
and  injurious  to  health,  were  remov- 
ed by  Napoleon,  in  1809,  to  the  outskuts 
of  the  city.     They  are  called  abatUnn 

iahattrcy  to  fellj,  and  consist  of  spacious 
>uildings  for  tne  reception  of  the  cattle, 
preparing  the  tripe,  tallow,  &c,  and  reser- 
voirs of  water  for  the  service  of  the  estab- 
lishments. Of  these  there  are  ^ve,  in 
which  are  slaughtered  annually  75,000 
black  cattle,  with  a  proportionate  number 
of  sheep,  &c.  The  larger  animals  are 
felled  by  a  blow  on  the  head,  and  the  ju- 
gular vein  is  immediately  separated  vrith  a 
knife.  The  flesh  is  then  bhwn  {gonfli\ 
by  injecting  air  into  the  vessels  through  a 
bellows,  which  gives  it  a  plump  appear* 


ance.  Every  part  of  the  8ninta]---4xnei^ 
homs,  hoofs,  blood,  intestines,  hide,  tal- 
low—is  used  for  the  fiibrication  of  glue, 
jelly,  Prussian  blue,  sal-ammoniac,  &e. 
In  London,  the  carcass  butchers  kill  the 
meat,  and  sell  it  out  in  great  quantities; 
the  retail  butchers  sell  it  out  to  the  con* 
Burners.  The  average  number  of  oxen 
sold  at  Smithfield  annually  is  156,000; 
sheep  andlambe,  1,500,000;  calves,  22,000, 
hogs,  20,000.  The  Jews  in  London  have 
their  own  butchers,  who  are  licensed  by 
the  rabbis.  They  cut  the  throats  of  tlie 
animals,  never  knocking  them  down,  ac- 
cording^ to  the  usual  practice.  In  some 
countnes,  the  method  of  slaughtering  cat- 
tle by  penetrating  the  spinid  marrow  is 
practised. 

Bute  ;  a  small  island  of  Scotland,  lying 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde,  vritli  an  area 
of  29,000  acres,  belonging  principally  to 
the  marquis  of  Bute.  The  climate  is 
moist  and  mild.  The  herring  fishery  is  a 
profitable  employment.  The  only  town 
IS  Rothesay,  the  ruins  of  the  casde  of 
which,  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Scottish 
monarchs,  still  remain.  It  gave  the  title 
of  duke  of  Rothesay  to  the  heir  apparent 
of  Scotland.  The  tide  is  now  transferred 
to  the  prince  of  Wales. 

Bdte  (John  Stuart)  earl  of;  a  British 
statesman,  bom  in  the  begmning  of  the 
18th  century,  in  Scotland.  His  ancestors 
had  been  elevated  to  the  peerage  in  1703, 
and  were  connected  with  the  old  kings 
of  Scotland.  In  his  youth,  B.  seemed 
devoted  to  pleasure,  and  little  inclined  to 
engage  in  pohtics ;  nevertheless,  in  1737, 
after  the  death  of  a  Scottish  peer,  he  was 
chosen  to  fill  his  seat  in  parliament  In 
consequence  of  his  opposition  to  the 
measures  of  the  ministry,  he  was  left  out 
when  a  new  parliament  was  convened, 
in  1741.  Ofifended  by  this  neglect,  B.  re- 
tired to  his  estates,  and  lived  there,  wholly 
secluded,  till  the  landing  of  the  Pretender 
in  Scotland,  1745,  induced  him  to  go  to 
London,  and  oflfer  his  services  to  the 
government.  Notwithstanding  this  man- 
ifestation of  zeal,  he  would  not  have  been 
brought  forward  again,  if  he  had  not  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  prince  of  WaleS| 
at  an  exhibition  of  private  theatricals,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  was  invited  to 
the  court.  Here  he  soon  gained  influence, 
and  succeeded  in  making  himself  indis- 
pensable to  the  prince.  At  his  death,  in 
1751,  he  was  appointed,  by  the  vndowed 
princess,  chamberlain  to  her  son,  and  was 
mtrusted  by  her  with  his  education.  B^ 
never  lost  sight  of  his  pupil,  and  possessed 
so  much  more  influence  with  the  prinoeas 
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of  Waks  than  her  aon'b  mutlcalar  tutors^ 
the  earl  of  Harcourt  and  the  bishop  of 
Norwich,  that  they  resigned  their  offices. 
Lord  WakLegraye  and  toe  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, who  were  choeen  in  their  stead, 
opposed  him  unsuccessfully.  George  II 
died  Oct.  25, 1760,  and,  two  days  after, 
B.  was  appointed  member  of  the  privy 
council.  In  March,  1761,  the  parliament 
was  dissolved,  fi.  was  made  secretary  of 
state,  in  tlie  place  of  lord  Holdemess,  and 
appointed  Charies  Jenkinson,  afterwards 
lonl  Hawkesbury  and  earl  of  Liverpool, 
bis  ander-secretaiy.  Cegge,  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  viras  removed.  Pitt  (the 
great  Chatham],  who  saw  his  influence  in 
the  new  council  annihilated,  save  in  his 
resignation  the  same  ^ear.  This  event 
made  an  unfavorable  impression  on  the 
nation ;  but  B.,  possessing  the  unbounded 
confidence  of  his  king,  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  state.  Soon  after,  he  removed  the 
old  duke  of  Newcasde,  then  first  lord  of 
the  treasury,  and  the  only  one  of  the  for- 
mer ministry  remaining  in  office,  and  im- 
mediately took  this  important  post  upon 
himael^  receiving,  at  tne  same  time,  the 
<ntler  of  the  garter.  Afler  a  severe  con- 
test in  parliament,  he  concluded  a  peace 
with  France.  The  terms  for  England 
were  perhaps  not  disproportionate  to  the 
successes  obtained  during  the  war ;  but  it 
was  dispraceful  that  the  king  of  Prussia, 
in  violation  of  former  treaties,  should  have 
been  left  to  his  ftite.  B.  was  obliged  to 
hear  the  most  bitter  reproaches ;  yet  he 
succeeded  in  winning  the  popular  favor, 
and  eveiy  thin^  seemed  to  promise  the 

S»wer  of  the  minister  a  lon^  continuance, 
e  had  rendered  the  whigs  objects  of 
suspicion  to  the  king,  and  excluded  them 
from  the  administration ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  favored  the  tones,  even  the  former 
Jacobites,  and  thus  surrounded  the  king 
with  persons  whose  principles  coincided 
with  his  own,  especiallv  with  his  Scotch 
countrymen.  The  people  muimured,  and 
numberless  pamphleta  attacked  the  min- 
ister with  bitterness,  who  was  slowly 
gaining  the  confidence  of  the  public,  when 
new  causes  of  dissatisfitction  produced  a ' 
great  irritation  against  him.  To  discharge 
die  debt  contracted  bv  the  war,  he  was 
obliged  to  negotiate  a  loan,  the  interest  of 
which  was  to  be  paid  by  a  tax  on  cider, 
fy  &C.  In  roite  of  the  oppoaidon,  the 
passed  both  houses.     The  city  of 

aon  in  vain  petitioned  the  king  to 

refuse  his  consent  The  influence  of  B. 
seemed  unbounded,  when  it  was  made 
known,  contrary  to  expectation,  that  he 
had  reogned  his  office  as  prime  ministeri 


^v 


and  was,  in  future,  to  live  as  «  private 
man.  George  Grenville  succeed^  him 
in  the  ministry.  B.  soon  perceived  the 
weakness  of  the  administration,  and  en- 
deavored to  unite  himself  with  Pitt.  The 
plan  failed,  and  the  exasperatiofi  of  the 
people  was  redoubled.  B.  was  still  con- 
sidered as  the  soul  of  the  royal  resolutions, 
and  paiticularly  as  the  author  of  the 
stamp  act,  which  kindled  the  fijrst  flame 
of  discord  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
North  American  colonies.  Certain  it  is, 
that  his  fiiends  spoke  zealouslv  against  its 
repeal.  Those  ministers  who  did  not 
support  B.'s  views  were  removed.  His 
adnerents,  who  called  themselves  fiiends 
of  the  king,  formed  a  powerful  party. 
They  were  stigmatized  with  the  old  name 
of  cabaly  and  were  denounced  as  the  au- 
thors of  all  the  present  evils.  In  1766,  B. 
declared,  in  the  house  of  lords,  that  he 
had  wholly  withdrawn  fit>m  public  busi- 
ness, and  no  longer  saw  the  kin^;  still  it 
was  not  doubted  that  his  great  mfluence 
continued.  On  the  death  of  the  princess 
of  Wales,  1772,  he  seems  first  to  have 
given  up  all  participation  in  the  af^rs  of 
government.  The  public  hatred  towards 
him  ceased,  and  he  was  forgotten.  He 
spent  his  last  years  on  his  estate.  A  cost- 
ly botanical  garden,  a  library  of  30,000 
volumes,  excellent  astronomical,  philo- 
sophical and  mathematical  instruments, 
anorded  him  occupation.  His  favorite 
study  was  botany,  with  which  he  was  in- 
timately acquainted.  For  the  queen  of 
En  j^land,  he  wrote  the  Botanical  Register, 
which  contained  all  the  different  kinds  of 
plants  in  Great  Britain  (9  vols.,  4to.). 
This  work  is  remarkable,  both  for  its 
splendor,  in  which  it  excels  all  former 
botanical  works,  and  for  its  rarity.  Only 
12  copies  were  printed,  at  an  expense  of 
more  tiian  £10,000  sterling.  B.  died  in 
1792.  He  had  more  pretension  than  abil- 
ity. By  engaging  in  politics,  for  which  he 
had  neither  talent  nor  knowledge,  he  lost 
his  own  quiet,  and  his  imprudent  meas- 
ures brought  trouble  and  confusion  on  the 
nation.  He  was  reproached  with  haugh- 
tiness; but  this  was  the  fault  of  a  noble 
spirit ; and  he  steadily  refused, duringhis 
ministry,  to  employ  venal  writers.  Dis- 
trustful and  reserved,  he  has  been  describ- 
ed as  harsh,  imperious  and  obstinate ;  yet 
he  was  generally  irresolute,  and  even 
timid,  ifis  morals  were  irreproachable. 
In  private  life,  he  displayed  an  amiable 
simplicity. 

BuTLBR,  James,  duke  of  Ormond ;  an 
eminent  statesman  in  the  reiffns  of  Charles 
X  and  II.    He  was  bom  at  London ;  sue  • 
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oeeded  h\s  |;nndfttlier)  in  16^  and,  al- 
though all  his  connexions  were  Gathc^oa, 
his  wardship  being  claimed  by  Jamea  i, 
he  was  brought  up  a  member  of  the 
church  of  Enffiand,  to  which  be  ever  after 
constantly  adhered.  When  Strafford  be- 
came loid-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  R  was 
made  commander  of  the  army,  which 
consisting  of  only  3000  men,  he  could  do 
ittle  more  than  keep  the  enemy  in  check, 
and  was  obliged  to  agree  to  a  cessation  of 
hostilities;  after  which,  having  been  cre- 
ated a  marquis,  he  was  appointed  loid- 
lieuteiiaiiL  On  the  ruin  of  the  royal  cause, 
he  retired  to  France.  After  the  execution- 
of  Charles,  he  returned  to  Ireland,  with  a 
view  of  raising  the  people ;  but,  on  the 
landing  of  Cromwell,  he  again  returned 
to  France.  While  abroad,  he  exerted 
t  himself  to  further  the  restoration  <^ 
Charles ;  and,  when  that  event  was 
brought  about  by  Monk,  returned  with  the 
king.  Before  the  coronation,  he  was  cre- 
ated duke,  and  asosted  at  that  ceremo- 
ny 36  lord  high  steward  of  England.  In 
1662,  he  was  again  appointed  lord-lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  which  country  he  re- 
stored to  comparative  tranqnilbty,  and 
was  an  active  benefactor  to  it,  by  encour- 
aging various  improvements,  particularly 
the  growth  of  flax  and  manufacture  of 
linen.  On  the  exile  of  lord  Clarendon, 
his  attachment  to  that  nobleman  involved 
B.  in  much  of  the  odium  attached  to 
him,  and  although,  on  his  recall  from  Ire- 
land, nothing,  on  the  most  rigorous  inqui- 
ry, could  be  proved  against  him,  he  was 
removed  by  the  machinatione  of  Bucking- 
ham. In  1670,  a  desperate  design  was 
formed  by  the  noted  colonel  Blood,  whom 
he  had  imprisoned  in  Ireland,  to  seize 
his  t>erson,  and  hang  him  at  Tyburn, 
The  project  succeeded  so  far,  that  he  was 
one  night  forcibly  taken  out  of  his  coach 
in  St  James's  street,  placed  behind  a 
horseman,  and  carried  some  distance;  but 
at  length  he  threw  the  man  and  himself 
from  the  horse  by  his  personal  exertions^ 
and  obtained  assistance  before  he  could 
be  replaced.  The  king  sent  lord  Arling- 
ton to  request  the  duke  to  forgive  the 
insult  I  who  calmly  replied,  that,  **  If 
his  majesty  could  pardon  Blood  for  hi9 
attempt  to  steal  the  crovm,  he  might  easi- 
Iv  pardon  that  upon  his  life;'*  adding, 
tnat  "  he  woukl  obey  the  king,  without 
inquiring  his  reason.*'  For  six  years,  he 
was  deprived  of  court  ftivor,  but  at  length 
was  again  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  which  place  he  held  during  the 
remainder  of  the  reign  of  Charles ;  but 
soon  after  resigned,  his   princijrfes  not 


sakilRig  the  pdicy  of  Jamea  He  died  «t 
his  seat  in  DoEsetshire,  in  1688,  leaving 
behind  him  the  diAiacter  of  a  man  who 
united  the  courtier  and  the  man  of  honor 
and  integrity  better  than  any  nobleman  of 
the  time. 

BiTTLER,  Joseph ;  an  English  prelate  of 
<]tistinguished  eminence  as  a  writer  on 
ethics  and  theology.  He  vras  bom  in 
1692,  at  Wantage,  in  BeriEshire,  where  his 
&ther  was  a  shopkeeper,  and  a  Presbyte- 
rian dissenter.  After  some  previous  edu- 
cation at  a  grammar-school,  he  was  sent 
to  an  academy  at  Tewkesbury,  with  a 
view  to  ordination  as  a  minister  amonjg 
the  dissenters.  Wh^  occupied  by  his 
studies,  he  gave  a  proof  of  his  talents  by 
some  acute  and  ingenious  remariES  on 
doctor  Samuel  Clarke's  Demonstration  of 
the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God,  in  pni- 
vate  letters  addressed  to  the  author.  He 
likewise  paid  porticidar  attention  to  the 
points  of  c<mtroversy  between  the  mem- 
hers  of  the  establi^ed  church  and  the 
dissenters,  the  rasuk  of  which  was  a  de- 
termination to  be  no  longer  a  nonconfbnn- 
ist ;  and  he  therefore  removed  to  Oxford, 
in  1714.'  Having  taken  orders,  he  was, 
in  1718,  appointed  preaeher  at  the  Rc^ 
chapel,  and,  in  17d6,  he  was  appointed 
clerk  of  the  closet  to  the  queen.  The 
same  year,  he  puMished  his  celebrated 
work,  the  Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural 
and  Revealed,  to  the  Constitution  and 
Course  of  Nature.  In  1738,  doctor  R 
was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Bristol, 
on  the  reconunendation  of  queen  Caro- 
line; and,  in  1750,  obtained  his  bichest 
S^ferment — ^the  bishopric  of  Duraam. 
e  died  in  1752,  and  was  interred  in  Bristol 
cathedral.  A  eharge,  delivered  to  ifae 
olei]gy  of  the  diocese  of  Dturham,  on  the 
subject  of  external  religion,  together  with 
tlie  cireumstance  of  his  setting  up  a  mar- 
ble cross  in  his  chapel  at  Bristol,  gave 
rise  to  suspicions  that  he  was  inclined  to 
the  principles  of  popery ;  and,  after  bis 
death,  a  report  was  spread  that  he  had 
died  in  the  CathoMc  ftuth :  but  this  story 
was  satisfiictoryy  contradicted  by  arch- 
bishop Seeker. 

Butler,  Samuel,  a  celebrated  EngKdi 
poet,  vras  the  son  of  a  fhrmer  in  Strens- 
ham,  in  Worcestershire,  where  he  was 
bom  in  1619,  and  edoeated  at  Cambridge. 
He  resided  some  time  with  sir  Samml 
Luke,  a  commander  under  Cromwell.  la 
this  situation,  B.  acquired  the  material* 
for  his  Hudibras,  by  a  study  of  those 
around  him,  and  particularly  of  sir  8am* 
uel  himseU;  a  caricature  of  whom  consci* 
toted  the  eelebnited  knight   UudifaraB. 
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The  fiiBt  put  of  Hndibns  ww  pabifllied  of  these  iiroduetB,  in  100  pam  of  ereaai, 

IB  1063,  and  was  brought  into  the  notice  are, 

of  the  couit  bj  the  weQ-toown  eaii  of  Butter                                              4  5 

Dofset.     It  immediately  became  hi^y  Chees^/  !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!  aS 

popular  with   the  inrevaibng  party   in       whcy, 92.0 

church  and  state,  and  served  as  a  general  ^                                            rrrpr^ 

source  of  qootntion ;  the  king  himself  per-  ^^'^ 

petually  answering  his  courtiers  out  of  Chemical  analysis  gives  stearine,  elaine, 

uudibras.    Celebrated  as  it  rendered  its  and  a  small  quantity  of  acid  and  coloring 

author,  it  did  nothing  towardb  eztiicatinff  matter,  as  the  component  parts  of  butter, 

him  from  indigence.    All  the  bounty  of  Beckmann  (History  of  Inventions,  372) 

Charles  was  a  gratuity,  said  to  amount  to  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  butter  is  not  of 

£300.    Thus  unpatrcntised,  but  respeoted  Grecian  nor  of  Roman  invention ;  but  that 

for  his  integrity,  and  beloved  for  his  social  the  Greeks  received  it  ftom  the  Scytiiians, 

(qualities,  he  died  in  1680^  and  was  buried  Thracians  and  PhryziaQS,  and  tnat  the 

in  8t  Paul's  church,  Covent  garden,  at  Romans  derived  it  from  the  people  of 

the  expense  of  his  friend  Mr.  L^guevUle,  Germany,  and  used  it  as  a  medicine,  rather 

of  the  Temple.    A  monument  was,  40  than  as  a  culinary  luxury.  Inwarmcoun* 

years  after,  erected  to  his  memory  in  tries,  the  place  of  butter  is  still,  for  the 

Westminster  abbey,  bv  alderman  Barber,  most  part,  supplied  by  oil  In  Italy,  SpAiin, 

the  printer,  lest,  as  the  inscription  oh-  Portugal,  and  the  south  of  France,  it  is 

serves,  ne  cm  vwo  duraiU  fere  ommiay  de-  to  be  purchased  in  the  apothecaries*  shops. 

eiMet  eHam  morhto  iumukut  (he  who,  when  The  difficulty  of  keeping  it  anv  length 

living,  wanted  every  tiling,  should,  when  of  time  is,  indeed^  an  effectuu  barrier 

dead,  also  want  a  tomb).    Of  Hudibras  it  to  its  general  use.    The  ancients  appear 

is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that,  both  to  have  been  wholly  deficient  in  the  art 

in  its  style  and  mattM-,  it  is  one  of  the  of  giving  it  consistency.    The  European 

most  original  vrorks  that  was  overwritten,  countries,  in  which  oil  or  butter  is  used, 

and  that  it  exhibits  the  Acuity  especially  says  Malte-Brun  (Cr^g^  liv.  xcv),  may  be 

denominated  fpif,  meaning  the  power  of  separated  by  a  line  extending  along  the 

rapid  iilusnntion  by  remote  contingent  Pyrenees,  the  Cevennes,  the  Alps  and 

resemblances,  to  a  most  remarkable  de-  mount  Hiemus.    To  the  north,  the  pes- 

me.    Possessed  of  much  wit,  of  great  tunige  is  better;  cattle  abound,  and  the 

knowledge  of  life,  and  extensive  learning,  food  is  chiefly  derived  fi?om  them.    The 

B.  united  in  himself  all  the  requisites  for  olive-sroves  to  the  south  supersede  the 

his  very  peculiar  undertaking.  As  a  work  use  of  butter  by  that  of  oil    The  butter, 

intended  to  ridicule  the  Puritans,  the  at*  beer,  and  animal  food,  of  the  north  of  £u* 

traction  of  Hudibras  was  great,  but  tem-  rope,  give  way  to  oil,  wine  and  bread,  in 

porary.    As  appHcahle  to  classes  of  char-  the  warmer  regions.    The  word  ehameahf 

meter  which  exist  for  ever,  its  satire  always  translated  huUer,  in  the  English  version  of 

will  be  relished.    Fanaticism,  hvpocrisy,  the  Bible,  means  some  liquid  preparation 

and  time-eerving  venality,  are  of  all  ages,  of  milk  or  cream.    It  was  in  general  use 

Its  diction,  though  coarse  and  nesligent,  is  among  the  Celts : — Spwna  ia  est  laetUy 

adapted  for  the  conveyance  of  the  odd  concrSiorque  quam  quod  serum  vocatur^ 

and  whimsical  notions  and  associations  hinrbararum    gendtan  Undienmiua   cUme. 

with  which  the  woi^  abounds.    In  fiict,  (P2tny,ix,41,andx2cviii,9.)   The  Hindoos 

the  originality  of  B.,  as  to  matter,  elicited  make  use  of  ghee,  which  means  butter 

equal  originality  in  its  delivery.    In  1759,  clarified  by  baling.    They  boil  the  milk 

appeared  the  Genuine  Remains,  in  Prose  two  or  three  hours,  which,  when  cool,  is 

and  Verse,  of  Mr.  Butlw,  fiv>m  the  origi-  fermented  vrith  curdled  milk,  left  to  sour, 

nal  Manuscripts,  formeriy  in  the  Posses  churned,  and,  when  it  is  suffidentiy  ran- 

sion  of  W.  Longueville,  Esquire  (3  vols.,  cid,  is  boiled,  and  mixed  with  salt,  or 

8vo.).  betel-lea^  and  ruddle,  to  improve  its  taste 

Butteh;  an  oily  sabetance,  produoed  and  color, 

firomthemilkofkine.  Oreflmi  is  composed  BDTTSRri.T.    (See  PmnZio.) 

of  an  oily  substance,  a  eaaeous  matter,  and  Butthanh,  Philip  Charles;  bom  at 

serum  or  whey.    If  it  be  agitated  about  Frankfiut,  m  1764;  studied  at  G6ttiiigen ; 

an  hour  in  a  chum,  a  s^aration  of  was  tutor  of  the  princes  of  Dessau;  and, 

tiiese  parts  takes  place,  and  a  wcHad^  called  in  1800,  professor  of  the  gymnasium  of 

(utter,  and  a  liquid,  called  butter  sw7A,  con-  Joachimsthal ;  at  present,  second  librarian 

listing  of  the  whey  and  the  caseous  maS-  and  member  of  the  aoaderay  of  sciences 

tar,  are  the  pvoduets*    Ths  propoftioDS  in  Berlin.    (QwUme^sJhdobiegreipkjfi^ 

vox.  II.  90 
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homed  Men  in  Bedm  {Sdhs&iograpMe 
von  Bed,  Gelekrten),  1807,  3d  number.) 
B.  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  philol- 
ogists of  the  present  time,  uniting  with 
comprehensive  learning,  penetration,  per^ 
spicuity  and  conciseness  of  style.  His 
^ammatical  writings  are  known  and  used 
in  all  the  best  schools.  The  first  edition 
of  his  abridged  Greek  Grammar  appeared 
at  Berlin  (1/92V,  the  seventh,  in  1824 ;  the 
tenth  edition  of  the  larser  Grammar  was 
published  in  1822 ;  an  English  translation 
of  the  School  Grammar,  oy  Everett,  Ap- 
peared in  1822(Boston,  N.  E.),  2d  ed.,  1826 ; 
reprinted  in  England,  with  the  name  of 
the  American  translator  struck  out.  This 
work  owes  its  popularity  to  the  philosoph- 
ical clearness,  order  and  unity  with  which 
the  elements  of  the  language  are  illustrat- 
ed *and  combined.  The  philosophical 
Qneasures,  which  were  excluded  by  the 
limits  of  a  school  book,  are  deposited  in 
two  i  ther  works ;  his  LexUogiu,  particu- 
larly intended  for  the  explanation  of  Ho- 
mer and  Hesiod  (1st  vol.,  Berlin,  1818, 
and  24 ed.,  1825) ;  and  his  Complete  Greek 
Gnunmar  (Berlin,  1819—1825).  He  was 
also  actively  engaged  in  editing  the  clas- 
sics, and  in  many  works  on  the  mythologi- 
cal ]>eriods  of  antiquity.  They  are  spirit- 
ed and  elegant 

Buttons  are  of  almost  all  forms  and 
materials — ^wood,  horn,  bone,  ivory,  steel, 
copper,  silver,  similor,  &c.  The  tailor 
covers  them  with  stufis,  and  the  female 
artisan  envelopes  them  with  a  texture  of 
thread,  silk,  cotton  and  gold  or  silver 
thread.  The  non-metallic  buttons,  called 
also  motdde,  are  made  of  the  substances 
first  mentioned,  by  sawing  them  into 
little  slips,  of  the  thickness  of  the  button 
to  be  made,  which  are  then  cut  into  the 
form  required^  by  an  instrument  adapted 
to  the  purpose.  Metallic  buttons  are  cast 
in  moulds,  or  cut  by  a  fly-press.  Any 
figure  or  inscription  may  be  Impressed  on 
them  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  cut« 
The  little  wire  ring,  by  which  tibey  are 
attached  to  a  garment,  is  caUed  shanks  and 
IS  soldered  separately  on  each  button. 
The  details  of  smoothing,  polishing,  boil- 
ing, &c.,  would  occup^r  too  much  room. 
The  face  of  the  button  is  generally  plated 
or  ^ilt  Doctor  Church,  an  American, 
obtained  a  patent,  in  Elngland  (1829),  for 
an  improved  manufacture  of  buttons  with 
a  tnetallie  shank,  the  face  being  either  of 
polished  metal,  or  covered  with  any 
fabric.  The  various  operations  of  shaping 
the  discs,  fomung  the  shanks,  cutting  the 
cloth,  and  coverinff  the  faces  of  the  but- 
tons, ore  all  effected  by  onerevolving  shaft 


BuTTEBssES,  in  Gothic  arclucecture, 
are  lateral  projections  on  the  outside  of 
the  walls  of  an  edifice,  extending  fiNim 
the  top  to  the  bottom,  at  the  comera  and 
between  the  windowa  They  are  neces- 
sary to  support  the  walls,  and  prevent 
them  fi:om  i^ireading  under  the  weight  of 
the  roof. 

BuTTURA,  Antonio;  an  Italian  poet, 
bom  at  Verona,  1771.  When  the  com- 
bined Austrian  and  Russian  armies  over- 
threw the  younj^  Italian  repubhcs  in  1799, 
B.  took  refuge  m  France.  At  this  time, 
he  was  known  in  his  own  country  by 
some  pleasinc  sonnets,  and  an  Italian 
translation  of  Arnault's  tragedy  of  the 
Venetians.  In  Paris,  he  translated  Boi- 
leau's./2rf  Poitique  into  Italian  verse,  with 
a  strict  adherence  to  the  ideas  of  the 
original.  The  attempt  was  the  more  dif- 
ficult, as  BoUeau  had  so  harshly  censured 
the  master- work  of  Tasso.  NevertheleK, 
the  translation  met  with  approbation  in 
Italy.  This  approbation  of  the  public 
induced  him  to  translate,  also,  Racine^ 
fyhigenU  en  Aulide  into  Italian  verse.  In 
1811,  he  printed  ^  volume  of  poems, 
mostly  odes,  full  of  enthusiasm  for  France. 
His  Essay  on  the  History  of  Venice,  in 
Italian  prose,  received  the  highest  appro^ 
bation  m  Italy  and  France,  as  likewise 
did  his  Tableau  de  la  Litth-alure  RaUhmt^ 
which  is  merelv  an  introduction  to  his 
lectures  at  the  Myenie^  in  Paris. 

BuxH^wDEif,  Frederic  William,  count 
of;  descended  firom  an  ancient  Livonian 
family ;  bom  on  the  isle  of  Moen,  near 
Osel ;  was  educated  at  St  Petersburg,  and 
engaged  in  the  war  against  the  Tiirics  in 
1769,  and  for  some  time  subsequent.  In 
1783,  he  was  made  colonel,  owing  bis 

Sromotion  chiefly  to  his  marriage  with 
Tatalia  Alexijefi^  1777.  In  1790,  he  de- 
feated the  Swedish  generals  Hamilton 
and  Meyerfeld,  and  rescued  Fredericks- 
ham  and  Viborg.  In  Poland,  he  com- 
manded a  Russian  division  in  1792  and 
1794.  At  the  storming  of  Praga,  he  re- 
strained, as  fiu:  as  he  was  able,  the  fuiy  oi 
the  soldiers.  SuwarofiT  intmsted  him 
with  the  command  of  Wareaw  and  the 
administration  of  Poland.  His  modera- 
tion and  disinterestedness  sained  him  the 
esteem  of  the  Poles.  While  military  gov- 
ernor in  Petersburg,  he  fell  into  disgrace 
tmder  the  emperor  Paul  Alexander 
made  him  inspector  of  the  troops  in  Li- 
vonia, Esthonia  and  Courland,  with  the 
digni^  of  govemor-generaL  In  1805,  he 
commands  the  left  wing  at  Austerlitz, 
which  advanced,  whilst  the  centre  and 
the  right  wing  were  beatea.    In  1806,  he 
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eommaDded  50,000  Rusaiaos,  and  mritfa- 
fliood  the  French  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Prussia.  After  the  defeat  of  Poltusk,  he 
was  unjustiy  superseded  by  count  Ben- 
ni^n.  After  the  battles  of  Eylau  and 
Fnedland,  he  was  asain  made  com- 
mander-in-chief. In  1806,  with  18,000 
Russians,  he  conquered  Finland,  obliged 
Sweaborg  to  capitulate,  and  terminated 
the  war  at  Tomea.  In  1809,  he  resigned 
on  account  of  his  health,  and  died  in 
1811. 

Bdxton  ;  a  market-town  in  the  county 
of  Derby,  England,  situated  in  a  valley, 
celebrated  for  its  mineral  waters.  The 
nmngs  discharge  60  gallons  a  minute: 
the  temperature  of  the  water  is  82^.  It 
b  cotoriess,  and  devoid  of  taste  or  smell. 
It  contains -calcarious  earth,  vitriolic  sele- 
nite  and  sea-salt,  and  is  an  active  remedy 
in  nephritic  and  bilious  complaints.  It  is 
used  both  externally  and  internally.  The 
Crescent  is  an  extensive  edifice,  divided 
into  three  hotels,  and  a  private  lodging- 
house.  The  lowest  story  forms  a  colon- 
nade, extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
front,  the  span  of  which  is  257  feet  The 
season  for  the  Buxton  waters  is  firom 
June  to  the  end  of  October.  It  was 
known  to  the  Romans;  and  the  unfortu- 
nate Mary  Stuart,  while  in  captivity,  re- 
sided some  time  at  the  Hall.  She  left  it 
with  the  fiunewell, 

Buxtona, 
Forte  mihi  posthac  non  adeunda,  vale ! 

R  is  159  mUes  N.  N.  W.  of  London. 

Buxton,  Jedediah,  an  extraordinary 
calculator,  was  bom  in  Eberton,  in  Derby- 
shire. His  education  was  wholly  neglect- 
ed :  he  was  never  taught  to  read  or  write ; 
and  how  he  first  learned  the  proportions 
of  numbers,  their  powers  and  denomina- 
tions, he  never  could  remember.  His 
power  of  abstraction  was  so  great,  that  no 
noise  whatever  could  disturi)  him;  and, 
vrben  asked  any  question,  he  would  reply, 
and  immediately  return  to  his  calculation, 
without  the  least  confusion.  He  was 
once  asked  this  question: — In  a  bodv, 
whose  three  ndes  are  23,145,789  yards, 
5^,732  yaids,  and  54,965  yaids,  how 
manv  cubical  eighths  of  an  inch  ?  He  im- 
mediately set  to  work,  though  in  the  midst 
of  a  hundred  laborers,  and,  in  about  five 
hours,  produced  the  exact  answer.  His 
ap^ication  to  figures  prevented  his  mak- 
ing the  smallest  progress  in  any  other 
bnnch  of  knowledge;  and,  on  other  sub- 
jects, his  ideas  were  as  confined  as  those 
of  a  cluld.  In  1754,  he  walked  to  Lon- 
don, and  was  introduced  to  the  royal  soci- 
ety.   He  was  also  taken  to  see  Richard 


III,  at  Druiy  lane,  where,  instead  of  pay 
ing  attention  to  the  entertainment,  he  was 
engaged  in  counting  how  many  words 
Gfiunok  uttered,  and  the  steps  of  the 
dancers.  He  died  at  about  70  years  of 
age. 

Bdxtorf,  John,  an  eminent  Calvinistic 
divine,  vras  bom  in  1564,  at  Oamcn,  in 
Westphalia.  Being  veiy  learned  in  He- 
brew and  Chaldaic,  in  the  acquirement  of 
which  he  obtained  the  assistance  of  many 
learned  Jews,  he  was  engaged,  by  the 
magistrates  of  Basil,  in  the  professorship 
of  tiiose  languases,  which  he  taught  with 
great  success.  He  died  at  Basil,  in  1629. 
His  works  are.  Lexicon  Chaldaictun  Thai' 
mudicum  et  Rabbirncum;  Tltesawnu  lAn- 
gucB  Hthraiem;  Hebrew  Bible,  with  the 
Rabbinical  and  Chaldaic  Paraphrases,  the 
Massora,  &c. ;  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic  Dic- 
tionary; Hebrew  Grammar;  Sipuutoga 
Judaxcoy  a  Collection  of  Modes  and  Cere- 
monies; BiiliM/teaBaJthinica;  InstUvdio 
Epistolaris  Hebraiea;.  Concordantia  Ht" 
hraicw,  &c.  &c 

BuxTORF,  John,  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  bom  at  Basil,  in  1599,  and  was  made 
professor  of  the  Oriental  languages  there. 
He  published  a  Chaldaic  and  Syriac  Lex- 
icon ;  TVadatus  de  Pundarum  Focalium  tt 
Accentuum  in  Libnaveteris  7\8tamenti  He^ 
braids  Origini^  AnUauitaU  et  AudoritaU ; 
and  Anti-critica,  aeu  Vindicta  Veritatis  /fe- 
hraica ;  in  the  two  last  of  which  he  de- 
fended his  fether's  opinions  concerning 
the  Hebrew  vowel  points.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  Dissertations  on  the  Old  and 
New  Testament;  FlofUegitm  Hebraicwn; 
Exerciiatitmes  PhiitdopM-iTiHceD,&,c,  He 
died  at  Basil,  in  166£  There  were  two 
other  Buxtor&— John  James,  anu  John — 
relations  of  the  former,  who  both  were 

Crofessors  in  the  same  chair  at  Basil,  and 
oth  writers  on  Hebrew  literature. 
BtnruKDERE  (i.  e.,  great  vaUey,  from 
buyuk,  great,  and  dere,  valley) ;  a  charm- 
ing little  town  on  the  western  side  of  the 
B^phoms,  not  fiu*  firom  Constantinople 
and  the  Black  sea,  so  called  from  the 
great  valley  in  which  it  lies,  whence  also 
3ie  stream  passinff  through  it  is  called  B. 
The  valley,  as  well  as  the  river,  is  called 
BadvKoXiroc,  j.  e.,  the  deep-ho9omed*  It  was 
formerly  called  the  faxr  land  (raXo;  ttypos). 
This  splendid  waUc  is  now  called  the 
meadows  (LUMtdjOf  la  prairie).  In  the 
lower  part  of  this  meadow  is  one  of  the 
most  splendid  groups  of  trees  on  the  Bos- 
phorus,  consisting  of  seven  plane-trees, 
which  are  called,  together,  JetU  Kardaschy 
i.  e.,  the  seven  brot&rs.  According  to  a 
tradition  not  well  substantiated,  Godfi«y 
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of  Bouillon  encamped  in  these  meadows, 
in  1096,  with  an  anny  of  cmsadera.  The 
place  consists  of  the  lower  and  the  upper 
town.  In  the  former  are  the  houses  of 
tlie  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  some  Tuiki. 
lu  the  upper  part  are  the  summer-houses 
and  gardens  of  the  European  ambassa- 
dors, besides  which,  many  also  hare 
houses  in  Belgrade.  Among  these  houses, 
the  most  splendid  is  the  palace  of  the 
Russian  ambassador,  with  its  gardens. 
This  and  several  other  palaces  lie  to- 
gether on  the  beautifid  quay,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  frequented  walks  of  the 
people  of  B.  A  long  and  handsome 
street,  running  through  the  place,  con- 
sists of  two  rows  of  houses,  built,  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  European  fiishion. 
Foreigners  often  pass  the  winter  here, 
on  account  of  the  beauty  of  the  country. 
B.  is  also  the  general  resort  of  the  higher 
classes,  if  a  contagious  disease  prevail  in 
Constantinople,  Galata  or  Pera,  as  well 
as  when  an  insurrection  of  the  people  is 
apprehended.  (See  Frankland^s  Joumty 
to  and  from  Conatantinoph,  London,  1829.) 
Buzzard  (vuUur  aura,  Wils. ;  caihcaries 
auroy  Illig. ;  commonfy  called  turhev' 
hazard^  or  iwJuy-'Viiltvart).  This  bird  is 
found  over  a  vast  extent  of  tenitoiy  on 
the  American  continent,  in  the  West  nidia 
islands,  and  in  the  southern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia.  In  the  U.  States,  they  are 
most  numerous  in  the  southern  parts,  and 
appear  in  the  Northern  States  only  during 
the  summer. — ^The  tuikey-buzzard  is  a 
perfectly  harmless  creature,  and  derives 
Its  food  exclusively  from  the  putrid  car- 
casses which  are  to  be  found  virithin  its 
range.  It  is,  therefore,  seldom  disturbed 
by  man,  and  does  not  exhibit  much  timid- 
ity, though  bv  no  means  in  the  habit  of 
fi^quentin^  the  immediate  vicinity  of  hu- 
man dwelhngs,  like  its  allied  species,  the 
black  vulture,  or  carrion  crow  of  the 
south.  The  turkey-buzzard  is  gregari- 
ous, and  flocks  of  considerable  size  are 
always  found  to  feed  and  roost  together. 
For  the  latter  purpose,  they  generally 
choose  the  limbs  of  dead  trees,  upon 
which  they  may  be  seen  sitting,  ynxh  both 
vnngs  outspread,  in  the  morning,  as  if  for 
the  purpose  of  living  the  fresh  air  free 
access  to  their  bodies.— When  their  fii- 
vorite  carrion  is  to  be  obtained,  they  are 
very  voracious,  gorging  themselves  until 
actually  unable  to  contain  more,  and  even, 
for  a  time,  rendering  themselves  unable 
to  fly.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is 
unadvisable  to  approach  them,  as  they 
aiesure  to  be  revenged  upon  their  dis* 
tttibeis  by  Tomiting  over  themr  a  torrent 


of  horribly  disgusting  flith.    This  is  the 
only  mode  in  whieh  they  attempt  to  de- 
fend themselves ;  and  they  especially  re« 
sort  to  it  when  any  one  interferes  wiUi 
their  nests. — ^The  tuxkey-buzzard  flies  io 
a  very  beautiful  manner,  rarely  flapping 
the  wings,  except  in  riang   fiiom    the 
earth,  but  sailing  and  dipping  in  beautiful 
curved  lines,  traveling  a  vast  space  with 
wonderful  celerity  and  ease,  or  soaring  to 
the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
until  entirely  lost  to  sight    Like  all  the 
birds  of  their  class,  the  buzzards  possess 
strong  powers  of  vision ;  but  the  sense  of 
smeUin^  is  that  by  which  they  are  princi- 
pally ffuided  to  their  food.    This  they  are 
capable  of  thus  discovering   from  im- 
mense distances,  and  the  most  striking 
&cts  illustrative  of  the  acuteness  of  their 
olfactory  organs  are  on  record.    Notwith- 
standing these,  and  the  obvious  evidence 
aflbrded  by  the  structure  of  their  smeUing 
apparatus,  a  recent  writer  has  undertaken 
to  assert  that  they  are  possessed  of  little 
or  no  power  of  smelting. — ^The  plaoes 
chosen  by  the  turkey-buzzard  for  faying 
are    generally   in   remote   and   solitary 
swamps,  or  dense  forests,  where  a  hoUow 
stump  or  rotten  log  serves  for  a  nesL 
'Hie  eggs  are  from  two  to  four,  of  a  dull- 
white    or   cream   color,   splashed  w^ 
chocolate  and  Uack,  the  patches  of  this 
being  largest  and  thickest  towards  the 
larger  eno.    The  e^g  resembles  that  of  a 
goose,  but  is  blunter  at  the  small  end :  it 
IS  two  inches  and  three  fourths  lonff  by 
two  broad.    The  young  are  covered  by  a 
whitish  down,  somewhat  similar  to  that 
upon  a  young  gosling. — Some  years  sinoe, 
we  otoined  a  young  buzzard  while  still 
covered  vrith  long,  white  down,  with  the 
exception  of  the  wings,  which  were  partly 
feathered.    It  was  unable  to  fly,  and  had 
advanced  to  a   party  of  wood-cutters, 
while  at  work,  having  apparendy  wan- 
dered too  far  fh>m  the  nest  to  retrace  its 
steps.    As  it  seemed  hungry,  one  of  them 
gave  it  some  meat,  which  it  greedily 
swallowed,  and  afterwards  remained  with 
them   untU   they   returned   home,  and 
brought  it  with  them.    This  youns  buz- 
zard speedily  becune  domesticated,  and 
as  importunatdy  demanded  food  as  anv 
of  the  regular  tenants  of  the  pouhry-yarc. 
It  ate  all  sorts  of  meat  and  gaihage,  vaxt- 
formly  preferring  the  most  filthy.    As  it 
acquired  full  plumage,  it  began  lx>  kill  and 
devour  the  young  ducks  and  chidtensL 
pladnff  one  foot  upon  Ae  victim,  and 
leisurely  tearing  it  to  pieces  with  the  bill 
As  this  buzaard  learned  to  fly,  he  fipa* 
qoently  made  «xcunloii%  aad  retunied  lo 
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io98t  upon  a  kitchen  chimnev.  At  length 
he  one  day  jomed  a  flock  which  w«s 
soaring  over  his  residence,  and  never 
after  returned^ — ^The  tuikey-buzzard  is 
two  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  his  wings 
are  sU  feet  two  inches  firom  tip  to  tip. 
Tlie  head  and  neck,  for  an  inch  and  a 
half  below  the  ears,  are  fumislied  witli  a 
reddish,  wrinkled  ^dn,  beset  with  short, 
black  hairs,  which  also  cover  the  bill,  as 
far  as  the  anterior  angle  of  the  nostrils, 
which  are  oval.  The  plumage  is  black, 
the  neck  feathered  equally  all  round,  and 
the  wings  not  reachuig  beyond  the  tail. 
The  tail  is  rounded.  There  is  no  obvi- 
ous difference  between  the  male  and  fe- 
male. 

BuzzA.En's  Bat  ;  a  bay  on  the  south 
coast  of  Massachusetts,  opposite  Barnsta- 
ble bay.  It  runs  up  between  Seakonnet 
point  on  the  west,  and  Chatahunk,  one 
of  the  Elizabeth  islands,  on  the  east;  is  35 
or  40  miles  long,  and  7  wide.  It  ap- 
proaches within  3ik  miles  of  Barnstable 
bay.  It  has  been  contemplated  to  unite 
these  bays  by  a  canal.  Lon.  70°  SS'  to 
71°  lO'  W. ;  lat  41°  25'  to  41°  42'  N. 

Bt-Law  is  a  particular  law  made  by  a 
corporation,  or  by  any  other  distinct  por- 
tion of  the  community,  ibr  the  regulation 
of  the  af&irs  of  its  members  in  such  of 
their  relations  as  are  not  reached  by  the 

Eineral  law  of  the  land.  Such  private 
ws  may  legally  be  made  by  all  incor- 
porated bodies,  as  civic  corporations,  trad- 
ing companies,  &c.,  and  even  by  the  body 
of  the  mhabitants  of  a  town  or  parish, 
provided  they  involve  the  infraoaon  of 
no  public  laws,  but  are  merely  calculated 
to  supply  their  want  of  application  in  the 
particular  insumce.  These  private  laws 
are  binding  only  on  the  members  of  the 
body  ibr  which  they  are  framed,  and  will 
not  be  recognised  as  valid  unless  they 
appear  to-be  intended  for  the  general 
eood  of  that  body,  and  not  for  the  mere 
nirtherance  of  private  or  personal  inter- 


Btl£s,  doctor  Mather,  was  bom  in 
Boston  in  1706,  and  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge. After  completing  his  studies  in 
theology,  he  was  ordained  the  first  pastor 
of  the  church  in  HoUis  street,  Boston.  B. 
contributed  many  essays  to  the  New  Eng- 
land Weekly  Journal,  and  several  occa- 
sional poems,  some  of  which  were  col- 
lected in  a  volume.  He  corresponded 
with  Pope,  Lansdowne  and  Watts.  In 
1 776^  his  connexion  with  his  congregation 
was  dissolved,  on  account  of  his  toryism, 
for  any  disaffection  to  the  cause  of  the 
colonies  could  no  longer  be  tolerated.    In 


1777,  he  was  denounced,  in  town-^meeting, 
as  an  enemy  to  his  country,  and  after- 
wards was  tried  before  a  special  court. 
The  charges  against  him  were,  that  he 
remained  in  the  town  during  the  siege, 
that  he  prayed  for  the  kin^,  and  received 
the  visits  of  the  British  omcers.  He  wa.s 
sentenced  to  confinement,  with  his  fam- 
ily, on  board  a  guard-ship,  and  to  be  sent 
to  England  with  them.  On  being  brought 
before  tlie  board  of  war,  he  was  treat- 
ed with  respect,  and  was  ordered  to  be 
confined  te  his  own  house  for  a  short 
time.  He  possessed,  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree, a  ready  and  powerful  vrit,  which  he 
sometimes  exerted  where  good  nature 
would  have  refi:ained,  and  left  a  lasting 
sting  by  a  transient  jest  He  exhibited 
this  love  of  ridicule  in  various  ways.  On 
one  occasion,  when  sentenced,  under  sus- 
picion of  toryism,  to  be  confined  to  his 
own  house,  with  a  sentinel  over  him,  he 
persuaded  this  sentinel  to  go  on  an  errand 
for  him,  promising  to  take  his  place. 
The  sentinel  consented  to  the  arrange- 
ment, and,  to  the  great  amusement  of  aJl 
who  passed,  B.  was  seen  very  gravely 
marching  before  his  own  door,  the  mus- 
ket on  his  shoulder,  keeping  guard  over 
himself.  During  his  coiuinement  in  his 
own  house,  a  guard  was  placed  over  him, 
and  then  removed.  On  some  further  com- 
plaint, a  sentinel  was  again  placed  over 
him.  He  was  soon  freed,  and  no  further 
noticed.  In  speaking  of  these  transac- 
tions, he  said,  ''he  had  been  guarded, 
reguarded,  and  disregarded.''  Directly 
opposite  to  his  house  there  was  a  very 
bad  slough  in  wet  weather.  It  happened 
one  day,  that  two  of  the  select-men,  who 
had  the  care  of  the  streets,  stuck  fast  in 
this  hole,  and  were  obliged  to  set  out  in 
the  mud  to  extricate  their  vehicle.  B. 
came  out,  and,  making  them  a  respectful 
bow,  said: — ''Gentlemen,  I  have  often 
complained  to  you  of  this  nuisance,  with- 
out any  attention  being  paid  to  it,  and  I 
am  very  glad  to  see  you  sturring  in  this 
matter  now.**  A  ship  from  London 
brought  out  300  street  lamps  for  the  town 
of  Boston.  It  chanced  that,  on  the  same 
day,  a  female  neighbor,  who  was  a  new 
lighty  with  a  weak  mind  and  a  whining 
manner,  called  to  see  him.  Wishing  to 
get  rid  of  the  viatw,  he  soon  asked,  with 
a  tone  calculated  to  excite  curioasty,  if 
^e  had  heard  the  news.  "O,  no!  dear 
doctor,  what  news?"  "Why,  300  new 
Ughis  have  come  over  in  the  ship  that 
arrived  this  moniing  from  London,  aiirl 
the  select-men  have  wisely  ordered  then 
to  be  put  in  irons  inunediately."    Mis 
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vintor  at  once  hurried  away,  in  great 
anxiety,  to  make  further  ioquiriee.  B. 
lived  m  retirement  the  last  12  years  of 
his  life,  and  died  July  5, 1788,  at  the  age 
of  82. 

Btno,  John,  served  under  his  father, 
admiral  George  B.,  and  by  his  merits,  as 
well  as  the  influence  of  his  name,  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  admiral.  His  at- 
tempts to  relieve  fort  St  Philip,  in  Minor- 
ca, when  blockaded  by  a  French  fleet 
under  La  Galiasoni^re,  proved  abortive; 
and  his  hesitation  in  engaging  the  enemy, 
when  a  bold  attack  might  have  perhaps 
gcuned  him  the  victory,  excited  the  clamor 
of  the  nation  against  him:  The  ministry, 
who  wished  to  avert  the  public  odium 
from  their  unsuccessflil  measures,  beheld 
with  seeming  satis&ction  the  unpopulari- 
ty of  B. ;  and,  when  he  was  condemned 
by  a  court  martial,  they  suflered  him, 
though  recommended  to  mercy,  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  general  indignation,  and 
he  was  shot  at  Fonsmouth,  March  14, 
1757,  meetmg  his  death  with  calm  res- 
ignation. 

BrfTKERSHOECK,  Cornelius  van ;  a  Dutch 
lawyer,  bom  at  Middleburg  in  1675.  He 
studied  at  the  university  of  Franeker, 
and,  after  practising  as  a  barrister  at  the 
Hague,  became  professor  of  law  at  Ley- 
den,  and  president  of  the  council  of  Hol- 
land. He  died  m  1743.  B.  was  one  of 
the  most  learned  among  modem  civilians. 
His  works  were  published  at  Geneva  in 
1761,  and  at  Leyden  in  1766.  They  are 
written  in  Latin;  and  his  treatise  Dt 
Foro  LegaUmun  competenle  was  trans- 
lated, by  Barbeyrac,  mto  French,  under 
the  title  of  2>u  Juge  compHenl  des  Ambas- 
sadeursj  1728, 4to.  B.  edited  a  periodical 
publication,  called  The  New  Mercury  of 
the  Hague,  which  was  suppressed,  owing 
to  the  offence  taken  at  the  strain  of  satire 
which  it  exhibited. 

Btron  (George  Grordon)  lord,  an  Eng- 
lish peer  and  poet  of  elevated  genius,  was 
bora  at  London,  Jan.  22,  1788.  He  was 
the  grandson  of  admiral  John  B.  (q.v.), 
and  succeeded  his  great  uncle,  WiUiam 
lord  B.,  while  at  school,  in  1798.  His 
father  was  the  admiral's  only  son,  captain 
John  B.  of  the  guards,  notorious  for  his 
gallantries  and.  reckless  dissipation.  By 
the  eccentricity  and  misconduct  of  the  old 
lord  B.,  and  of  the  captain  his  nephew, 
the  reputation  of  the  family  of  B.,  so 
ancient  and  honorable  in  Enf^Uah  history, 
had  been  conaiderabl^r  tarnished.  The 
former  was  tried  by  his  peers  for  killing 
his  relation,  Mr.  Chawonh,  in  a  combat 
vjth  swords,  after  a  tavern  dispute,  under 


circumstances  so  equivocal,  that  he  was 
indicted  for  murder,  and  only  saved  from 
the  penaltv  attendant  on  manslaughter  bv 
pleading  his  peemge — an  escape  whicn 
did  not  prevent  him  fix)m  being  consigned, 
by  public  opinion,  to  a  life  of  seclusion 
and  obscurity.    Captain  B.,  the  poet's  fa- 
ther, was  so  dissipated,  that  he  obtained 
the  name  of  tlie  mad  Ja>ck  Byrotu    He  was 
one  of  the  handsomest  men  of  his  day, 
but  so  immersed  in  all  the  fashionable 
vices,  tliat,  at  lengtli,  to  be  seen  in  his 
company  was  deemed  discreditable.    In 
his  27th  year,  he  seduced  Amelia,  mar- 
chioness of  Carmarthen,  daughter  of  the 
earl  of  Holdemesse,  to  whom,  on  a  di- 
vorce following,  he  was  united  in  mar- 
riage.   This  ceremony  the  ill-fated  lady 
did  not  survive  more  than  two  years, 
when  he  took,  for  a  second  wife.  Miss 
Gordon,  whose  fortune  he  quickly  dissi- 
pated, leaving  her  a  destitute  widow,  in 
1791,  with  a  son,  the  celebrated  subject 
of  this  article,  then  only  tliree  years  of 
age.    Previously  to  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, having  been  deserted  by  him,  Mis 
B.  retired,  with  her  infant  son,  to  Aber- 
deen, where  she  lived  in  narrow  circum- 
stances and  great  seclusion.    The  singular 
circumstances  attendant  upon  the  early 
childhood  of  B.  seem  to  nave  operated 
very  materially  in  the  formation  of  his 
very  striking  character.    Until  seven  years 
of  age,  the  care  of  his  education  rested 
solely  on  his  mother,  to  whose  excusable, 
but  injudicious  indulgence,  some  of  the 
waywardness,  by  which  it  was  subse- 
quently marked,  was,  even  by  hifnsel( 
attributed.    Bemg  then  of  a  weakly  con- 
stitution, that  disadvantage,  added  to  a 
slight  malconformation  in  one  of  his  feet, 
naturally  rendered  him  an  object  of  pe- 
culiar solicitude ;  and,  to  invigorate  hia 
constitution,  he  was  not  sent  to  school, 
but  allowed  to  brace  his  limbs  upon  the 
mountains  in  the  neighborhood;  where 
he  eariy  acquired  associations,  and  en- 
countered a  mass  of  legendary  lore,  which 
mdisputably  nurtured  his  poetical  tenden- 
cies.   At  the  age  of  seven,  he  was  sent  to 
the  grammar-school  at  Aberdeen,  where 
he  was  more  distinguished  for  great  occa- 
sional exertions,  in  order  to  make  up  for 
the  intervals  of  absence,  rendered  neces- 
sary by  his  delicacy  of  health,  than  by 
his  general  application.     In  all  boyish 
sports,  however,  the  ardor  of  his  temper- 
ament enabled  him  to  surmount  his  natu- 
ral disadvantages.    In  1796,  the  death  of 
his  great  uncle,  without  issue,  gave  him 
the  titles  and  estates  of  the  &mily  ;  o» 
which,  being  then  ten  years  of  age,  h» 
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was  removed  fit>in  the  iramediate  care  of 
hiB  mother,  aod  placed  under  the  guardi- 
anship of  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  who  had 
married  the  sister  of  the  late  lord  B^  a 
lady  of  considerable  poetical  abilities.  On 
this  change,  the  youthfiil  lord  was  placed 
at  Harrow,  where  he  distinguished  him- 
self more  by  his  love  of  manly  sports, 
and  by  his  undaunted  spirit,  than  by  at- 
tention to  his  studies,  or  submission  to 
school  discipline ;  but,  although,  in  a  sub- 
sequent part  of  his  life,  he  indulged  in 
some  animadversion  upon  the  tendency 
of  the  system  m  public  schools,  he  always 
cherished  an  anectiotiate  remembrance 
of  Harrow,  and  of  its  master,  doctor 
Drury.  While  yet  at  school,  he  fell 
deeply  in  love  with  Miss  Chaworth,  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  the  gentleman 
who  had  &llen  by  the  hand  of  his  great 
uncle,  whom  he  met  with  on  his  oc- 
casional visits  to  Newstead.  This  lady, 
to  whom  he  very  beautifully  alludes  in  a 
well-known  poetical  Dream,  although 
some  interviews  and  billets  seem  to  have 
passed  between  them,  ultimately  married 
another  and  more  mature  suitor.  This 
disappointment  exceedingly  wounded 
the  ardent  spirit  of  the  youthful  lover. 
When  between  16  and  17,  he  was  entered 
of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge ;  and  here, 
as  at  Harrow,  his  dislike  of  discipline 
drew  upon  him  much  unavoidable  re- 
buke, which  he  repaid  vrith  sarcasm  and 
satire ;  and,  among  other  practical  jokes, 
kept  a  bear,  which,  he  observed,  he  was 
training  up  for  a  degree.  At  19,  he  quit- 
ted the  university,  and  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  the  family  seat  of  Newstead 
abbey,  where  he  employed  himself  chiefly 
in  amusement,  and  especially  in  aquatic 
sports  and  swimming.  In  1807,  while 
still  at  Newstead,  he  arranged  his  early 
productions,  which  he  caused  to  be  print- 
ed at  Newark,  under  the  title  of  Hours  of 
Idleness,  by  George  Gordon  Lord  Byron, 
a  Minor.  These  poems,  although  exhib- 
iting some  indication  of  the  future  p|oet, 
also  betrayed  several  marks  of  juvenility 
and  imitation,  which  induced  the  Edin- 
burgh reviewers  to  indulge  in  a  cele- 
brated attack,  much  less  distinguished  for 
wit  or  acumen,  than  for  ifnreasonable 
causticity  an#  Ul-nature.  The  ridicule 
produced  by  this  critique  roused  the  an- 
ger of  the  poet,  who  took  revenge  in  his 
celebrated  satire  of  English  Bards  and 
Sootch  Reviewers.  The  spirit  of  resent- 
ment is  seldom  very  just;  and  the  anser, 
rather  than  the  judgment  of  B.,  guided 
his  pen  on  this  occanon.  It  happened, 
too,  singularly  enough,  that,  owmg  to 


party  an^  other  predilections,  a  number 
of  the  persons  satiiized  in  this  poem,  no 
long  time  after,  were  numbered  among 
the  friends  of  the  author ;  for  which  rea- 
son, after  it  had  passed  through  4  editions, 
he  suppressed  it.  It  is  unpleasant  to  re- 
late, that,  about  this  time,  B.  gave  into  a 
career  of  dissipation,  too  prevalent  among 
the  youthful  possessors  of  rank  and  for- 
tune, when  altogether  uncontrolled.  Thu 
his  fortune  became  deeply  involved  be- 
fore he  had  attained  lef^  maturity,  and 
his  constitution  much  impaired  by  the 
excesses  in  which  he  spent  it.  This, 
however,  was  not  a  course  to  last ;  and, 
in  the  year  1809,  he  determined  to  trav- 
el. Accordingly,  in  company  with  his 
fellow  collegian,  John  Cam  Hobhouse, 
Esq.,  he  embarked  at  Falmouth  for  Lis- 
bon, and  proceeded  through  the  southern 
provinces  of  Spain  to  the  Mediterranean. 
His  subsequent  peregrinations  in  Greece, 
Turkey,  &c,  need  not  be  detailed  here, 
having  been  rendered  so  famous  by  his 
fine  poem  of  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage. 
He  returned  home  in  June,  1811,  afler  an 
absence  of  two  years,  and  had  not  long 
arrived,  before  he  was  summoned  to 
NevTstead,  in  consequence  of  the  danger- 
ous illness  of  his  mother,  who  breamed 
her  last  before  he  could  reach  her.  In 
1812,  he  gave  to  the  world  the  two  first 
cantos  of  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage. 
This  assumpdou  of  the  character  of  a 
wayward  hbertine,  sadated,  by  an  over 
cultivation  of  pleasure,  into  misaftthropy, 
tedium  and  Hstlessness,  and  that  in  such 
a  manner,  that  the  application  would 
necessarily  be  made  to  himself,  afforded 
proof  both  of  the  perverted  feeling  and  of 
the  originality  of^B.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  boldness  in  the  repulsive  personi- 
fication, and  a  force  and  an  energy  in  the 
mode  of  supporting  it,  so  indicative  of 
ipreat  powers,  that  it  at  once  produced  its 
impression.  Eulogy  now  flowed  in  from 
all  quarters.  Even  the  readers  who  dis- 
approved the  misandirop^  and  sombre 
views  of  human  nature,  displayed  in  this 
extraordinary  production,  confessed  its 
genius.  Thus  the  feeUngs  of  admiration 
became  general,  and,  the  strong  current 
of  flishion  turning  direcdy  in  his  &vor, 
his  acquaintance  was  widely,  not  to  say 
universally,  courted ;  and  his  first  entry 
on  the  stage  of  public  life  may  be  dated 
firom  this  era.  Nor  were  the  manneri, 
person  and  conversadon  of  B.  of  a  nature 
to  dissipate  the  charm  with  which  his 
talents  had  invested  him.  Although  easy 
and  afbble  in  his  general  manners,  the 
latent  reserve  of  oonscious  genius  was 
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always  obeervable ;  added  to  which,  the 
affsociatioiis  coimected  with  his  idenUfi- 
cation  with  his  own  Childe  Harold  ex- 
cited a  mysterious  and  indefinable  curios- 
ity. Even  his  physiognomy  was  emi- 
nendy  calculated  to  keep  up  the  interest 
which  he  otherwise  inspired;  the  pre- 
dominating expression  of  his  fine  features 
lieing  that  of  deep  and  habitual  thought, 
although,  when  engaged  in  interesting 
discussion,    they   as    forcibly   exhibited 

Sayety,  indignation  and  satire.  Thus,  in 
le  imitative  world  of  fiishion,  the  enthu- 
siastic looked  on  him  to  admire,  the  seri- 
ous to  admonish,  and  the  soft  with  a 
desire  to  console.  The  latter  sympathy 
he  excited  too  powerfully  in  certain 
quarters,  and  a  couise  of  noxious  intrigue 
was  the  consequence.  It  is  more  gratify- 
ing to  oliserve,  that,  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  license,  he  was  capable  of  delicate 
and  generous  actions,  of  which  a  number 
of  well  authenticated  instances  are  on 
record.  The  qui^k  and  scrutinizing 
glance  which  he  had  cast  on  Eastern 
character  and  manners  was  now  mani- 
fested in  the .  Giaour,  the  firide  of  Aby- 
dos,  the  Corsair  (the  copyright  of  which, 
as  well  as  that  of  Childe  Harold,  he  gave 
to  Mr.  Dallas),  Lara,  and  the  Siege  of 
Corinth,  which  followed  one  another  in 
quick  succession.  For  parliamentaiy  du- 
ties he  seems  to  have  had  a  decided 
distaste ;  and  it  was  not  until  his  return 
from  the  continent,  that  he  ventured  to 
speak.  He  made  bis  maiden  speech  in 
February,  1812,  from  the  opposition  bench, 
against  the  firame-woric  bul,  and  was  ar- 
gumentative and  lively,  if  not  veiy  origi- 
nal Having  now  become  a  character 
whose  support  might  be  of  considerable 
consequence,  he  was  congratulated  ac- 
cordingly. Another  time,  he  addressed 
the  house  in  support  of  Catholic  emanci- 
pation, and  a  third  and  last  time  on  pre- 
senting a  petition  from  major  Cartwnght. 
On  the  2d  of  January,  1815,  he  married 
Aima  Isabella,  only  daughter  of  sir  Ralph 
Milbanke  Noel,  baronet,  to  whom  he  had 
proposed  himself  a  year  before,  and  been 
rejected.  The  fortune  received  with  his 
•lady  was  mtt  large,  and,  his  own  having 
been  previouoly  much  enthralled,  the 
reckless  system  of  i^lendor  which  suc- 
ceeded the  marriajKe  could  not  be  long 
maintained ;  and,  after  enduring  oondder- 
able  embarrassments,  it  was  finally  settled, 
that  lady  R,  who  had  prannted  his  lord- 
ship with  a  daughter  on  the  10th  of 
December,  should  pay  her  fiitber  a  vint, 
until  better  arrangements  could  be  made. 
From  this  visit  lady  B.  ultimately  re- 


fused to  return,  and  a  fomal 
ensued.  Tliis  rupture  produced  a  con- 
sklerable  sensation  in  the  world  of  fiishion, 
and  the  most  contradictoiy  rumors  pte- 
vailed,  in  the  midst  of  which  B.  left 
England,  with  an  expressed  resolution 
never  to  return.  He  crossed  over  to 
France,  throu^  which  he  passed  rapidly 
to  Brussels,  tuung,  on  his  way,  a  survey 
of  the  field  of  Waterioo.  He  then  vioted 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  Switzerland,  and 
the  north  of  Italy,  and,  for  some  time, 
took  up  his  abode  at  Venice.  Here  he 
was  joined  by  Mr.  Hobhouse,  who  accom- 
panied him  on  a  visit  to  Rome,  where  he 
completed  his  third  canto  of  Childe  Har- 
old. Not  k>ng  after  appeared  the  Pris- 
oner of  Chillon,  a  Dream,  and  other 
Poems ;  and,  in  1817,  Manfired,  a  tragedy, 
and  the  Lament  of  Tasso.  In  one  of  hm 
excursions  finom  Italy,  he  resided,  for 
some  time,  at  Abydos,  and  thence  pro- 
ceeded toTenedos  and  the  island  of  Scio, 
where  he  likewise  staid  three  months; 
during  which  time  he  visdted  ev^y  clas- 
sical scene,  and  frequently  slept  in  Uie 
peasants'  cottages,  to  whom  bis  liberality 
made  him  a  welcome  guest.  He  also 
visited  several  other  islands,  and  at  length 
repaired  to  Athens,  where  he  sketched 
many  of  the  scenes  of  the  fourth  and  last 
canto  of  Childe  Harold,  which  poem  was 
pubhshed  in  1818,  and  sustained  the  high 
reputation  of  the  author.  In  the  same 
^ear  appeared  the  jeu  tPaprit  of  Beppo, 
m  the  mixed  and  pointed  manner  of^  the 
Italian  style  of  poetical  humor,  and  marfc^ 
ed  by  a  tone  of  loose  morality,  which 
ripened  into  licentiousness  in  Don  Juan. 
In  1819  was  published  the  romantic  tale 
of  Mazeppa,  and  the  same  year  vna 
marked  by  die  commencement  of  Don 
Juan,  which  his  bookseller,  Mr.  Murray, 
declined  openly  to  publish.  Of  this  cel- 
ebrated production,  it  is  as  vain  to  deny 
the  profligacy  as  the  genius.  In  ISSb 
was  published  Marino  Faliero,  Doge  of 
Venice,  a  tragedy,  written  with  an  avow- 
ed attention  to  the  exploded  ^rstem  of 
the  dramatic  unities,  which  too  frequency 
subtracts  from  the  interest  all  that  it  gives 
to  more  cold  and  classical  qualities ;  nor 
did- this  efibrt  of  B.^  prove  an  exception. 
The  next  year,  he  addressed  a  letter  to 
Mr.  W.  Lisle  Bowles,  in  defence  of  die 
poetical  character  of  Pope,  which  had 
been  rated  very  low  in  mat  writer's  life 
of  him.  This  dispute  arose  out  of  a  dis- 
position, in  certain  critics,  to  ground  poet-> 
ical  cfaavacter  exclusively  on  a  tendency 
to  deal  with  the  primary  associations  con- 
nected vrith  natural  obj|eets  and  «ffecti«Mi0 
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rather  than  on  the  more  complex  and 
fiictitious  combinations  produced  by  art 
and  cultivation.  This  school  not  unfre- 
quently  pushes  its  theory  to  an  extreme, 
as  in  the  case  of  Pope,  whom  B.,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  have  somewhat  hyper- 
bolically  exalted.  In  the  same  year  ap- 
peared the  drama  of  Sardanapalus,  indis- 
putably the  finest  of  his  tragic  o^pring ; 
the  Two  Foscari^  a  tragedy ;  and  Cain,  a 
mystery.  The  last  is  a  production  of 
much  power,  but  marked  by  tlie  same 
rashness  of  speculation  and  recklessness 
of  moral  effect,  which  disfigure  many  of 
the  author's  productions. — When  B.  quit- 
ted Venice,  after  visiting  several  parts  of 
the  Italian  dominions  of  Austria,  he  set- 
tled at  Pisa ;  where  he  became  connected 
with  the  Gamba  fiunily,  in  whose  behalf 
he  endured  some  inconvenience,  which 
ended  in  the  banishment  of  the  counts 
Gamba,  and  the  open  residence  of  the 
coimtess  with  B.  In  1822,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  who,  on  invitation, 
had  become  his  guest,  and  Mr.  Percy 
Bysshe  Shelly,  the  periodical  publication 
called  the  liberal  was  commenced, 
which,  principally  owing  to  the  unhappy 
fate  of  Mr.  Shelly  (who  oerished  by  the 
upsettinff  of  a  boat  in  the  Mediterranean), 
extended  only  to  four  numbers.  In  this 
work  first  appeared  the  Vision  of  Judg- 
ment, caused  by  the  singularly  ill-judged 
performance,  under  the  same  title,  of  Mr. 
Southey.  The  publisher  was  prosecuted, 
and  fined  £100.  Heaven  and  Earth,  a 
mystery,  also  first  appeared  in  the  Lib- 
eral. It  is  founded  on  the  supposed 
intercourse  between  angels  and  the 
daughters  of  earth  before  the  fiood,  and 
possesses  great  force  and  beauty.  The 
later  cantos  of  Don  Juan,  with  Werner,  a 
tTDffedy,  and  the  Deformed  Transformed, 
a  fragment,  bring  up  the  rear  of  B.'s 
performances.  In  the  autumn  of  1822, 
he  quitted  Pisa*  and  wintered  at  Genoa, 
and  now  began  to  indulge  those  feelings, 
in  regard  to  the  efforts  of  the  Greeks  to 
throw  off  the  Mohammedan  yoke,  which 
determined  him  to  lend  them  the  aid 
of  his  person,  purse  and  infiuence.  It 
would  also  appear,  by  some  noble  verses 
which  have  been  printed  since  his  death, 
that  a  secret  consciousness  of  his  career 
of  action  having  too  long  been  unworthy 
of  him,  induced  him  to  seek  a  nobler  spe- 
des  of  distinction  than  one  of  mere  self- 
engrossment  and  successful  gallantry.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  general 
tendency  of  powerflil  minds,  at  a  particu- 
lar stage  of  existence,  to  break  from  the 
enthralments  of  pleasure  and  the  senses, 


because  it  has  been  the  great  theme  of 
allegory  ever  since  allegory  was  invent- 
ed. In  addition  to  being  satiated  wilJi 
the  usual  enjoyments  of  a  dissipated  man 
of  rank,  and  disgusted  with  the  sameness 
of  common-place  life,  many  circumstances 
contributed  to  render  B.  an  enthusiast  for 
Greece.  In  common  with  many  more, 
the  associations  connected  witli  its  illus- 
trious history  doubtless  served  to  stimu- 
late his  concern  for  its  modem  degrada- 
tion ;  but  in  him  these  feelings  were 
quickened  by  an  acquaintance  with  its 
grand  and  beautiful  scenery,  its  various 
races  of  wild  and  picturesque  manners, 
and  by  the  personal  interest  which  he  had 
already  excited  there.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  exact  combination  of  mo- 
tive, in  August,  1823,  he  embarked,  ac- 
companied by  five  or  six  friends,  in  an 
English  vessel,  which  he  had  hired  for 
the  purpose,  and  arrived  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  tliird  campaign.  He 
established  himself  some  time  in  Cepha- 
lonia,  and  despatched  his  friends,  Messrs. 
Trekwney  and  Hamihon  Brown,  "with  a 
letter  to  the  Greek  government.  The 
result  of  their  information  induced  him 
to  advance  £12,000  for  the  relief  of  Mis- 
solunghi.  The  dissensions  among  the 
Greeks  gave  him  great  pain,  and  invoVed 
him  in  considerable  difiicuhies.  At  len^h 
he  sailed  from  Argostoh  vrith  two  Ionian 
vessels,  and,  taking  considerable  specie  on 
board,  proceeded  to  Missolunghi,  where, 
after  considerable  hazard  and  danger,  and 
the  loss  of  one  of  his  vessels,  he  finally 
arrived,  and  was  received  with  every 
mark  of  honor  Grecian  gratitude  could 
devise.  His  influence  was  immediately 
salutary  in  the  mitigation  of  the  ferc»city 
with  which  the  war  was  waged  on  the 
part  of  the  Greeks ;  but  it  was  much 
more  difficult  to  produce  union  among 
their  leaders.  He  immediately  began  to 
form  a  brigade  of  Suliotes,  500  of  whom 
were  taken  into  his  pay,  with  a  view  to 
an  expedition  against  Lepanto ;  hut  such 
was  the  disorderly  and  unsettled  temper 
of  these  troops,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
postpone  it  This  unexpected  disappoint- 
ment preyed  on  his  spurits,  and,  Feb.  15, 
he  was  attacked  vrith  a  severe  fit  of  epi- 
lepsy. He  had,  subsequently,  other  at- 
taclu,  but  at  length  the  violence  of  the 
disorder  began  to  yield  to  the  skill  of  his 
physician,  and  he  was  recommended  to 
remove,  for  a  while,  from  the  fiat,  marshy 
and  unhealthy  site  of  Missolunghi,  to 
Zante.  This  step,vrith  his  usual  tenaci- 
ty, he  refused  to  take.  "I  cannot  quit 
Greece  (he  wrote  to  a  friend)  while  there 
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is  a  chance  of  my  being  even  of  (sup- 
posed) utili^.  There  is  a  stake  worth 
millions  such  as  I  am,  and  while  I  can 
stand  at  all,  I  must  stand  by  the  cause. 
While  I  say  this,  I  am  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culties, dissensions  and  defects  of  the 
Greeks  themselves ;  but  allowance  must 
be  made  for  them  by  all  reasonable  peo- 
ple." On*  the  expedition  against  Lepanto 
Deing  given  up,  other  projects  were  pro- 
fiosed  with  reference  both  to  military  op- 
erations and  to  congresses  for  uniting 
Eastern  and  Western  Greece ;  but,  un- 
happily, the  &tal  moment  was  at  hand 
which  was  to  deprive  the  Greek  cause  of 
its  firm  and  energetic  inend.  On  the  9th 
of  April,  B.,  while  riding  out,  got  ex- 
tremely wet;  and,  scarcely  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  his  former  disorder,  a 
fever  ensued,  which,  it  is  thought,  might 
have  yielded  to  copious  bleeding  in  the 
first  instance,  but  which,  owing  either  to 
his  own  objection  or  the  inaccurate  opin- 
ion of  the  physician  of  the  nature  or  the 
disease,  was  destined  to  prove  fatal  on  the 
evening  of  the  19th  of  April,  1824.  During 
his  illness,  some  fine  traits  of  humanity 
and  feeling  for  his  attendants  were  exhib- 
ited by  B.,  and  nearly  his  last  words,  pre- 
vious to  sinking  into  the  lethargy  which 
ended  in  death,  were,  "My  wife,  my 
child,  my  sister! — ^you  know  all — ^you 
must  say  all."  His  utterance  then  failed 
him,  as  it  had  previously  done  in  refer- 
ring to  the  same  near  connexions.  Thus, 
in  his  37(h  year,  prematurely  died  this 
extraordinary  genius,  to  the  deep  afiSic- 
tion  of  the  people  whose  cause  he  had 
espoused,  who  decreed  every  possible 
public  testimony  of  their  sorrow.  Nor 
was  his  death  a  subject  of  less  regret  to 
many,  who  looked  for  a  noble  recom- 
pense, in  the  maturity  of  his  life,  for  the 
faults  of  its  commencement  and  preced- 
ing progress.  Many  of  his  errors  were 
evidently  the  result  of  a  too  early  release 
from  all  discipline  and  control,  and  the 
neglect  which  family  cu-cumstances  had 
thrown  round  him.  In  other  respects, 
the  vices  and  failings  of  B.,  undeniable,  it 
is  true,  were  much  magnified  by  the  pe- 
culiarity of  his  genius  and  character, 
which  attracted  an  intensity  of  observa- 
tion to  all  which  concerned  him.  The 
disposition  of  the  public  at  once  to  ad- 
mire and  condemn,  accompanied  as  it 
was  with  an  involuntary  tendency  to  con- 
found tlie  character  of  the  poet  with  some 
of  the  most  romantic  creations  of  his 
imagination,  however  it  might  annoy  him 
in  the  first  instance,  in  the  sequel  too  ob- 
viously nurtured  a  degree  of  personal 


vanity,  which  formed  one  of  the  greatest 
weaknesses  of  his  character.  Common- 
place censure  produces  little  effect  when 
coupled  with  great  admiration,  and  still 
less  is  effected  oy  the  virulence  of  party 
attack,  or  by  direct  personal  hostility. 
The  morals  of  B.,  on  the  score  of  gal- 
lantry, his  carelessness  of  female  reputa- 
tion, and  hasty  and  vindictive  spirit  of  re- 
sentment, are  altogether  indefensible ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  they  were  mixed  up  vrith 
great  humanity,  benevolence  and  gen- 
erosity. It  was  evident,  too,  from  his 
death,  and  many  other  circumstances, 
that,  whatever  his  pride  and  resentment 
at  being  so  decisively  abandoned,  he  nur- 
tured the  natural  feelings  of  a  husband 
and  father  deep  in  his  bosom.  In  respect 
to  several  disputed  points  of  his  conduct, 
the  Memoirs,  by  himself  (which  he  gave 
to  Mr.  Moore  to  raise  a  loan  firom  Mr. 
Murray,  the  bookseller,  and  which  that 
gentleman,  at  the  instance  of  his  family, 
Uiought  proper  to  destroy!  would,  doubt- 
less, have  given  much  information  to  the 
world.  As  it  is,  certain  journals  of  visit- 
ors, and  of  temporary  companions,  pro- 
fessing to  reconl  his  conversation,  but 
poorly  supply  their  place.  The  body  of 
B.  was  brought  to  England,  and  laid  in 
state  in  London.  It  was  subsequently 
interred  near  his  own  seat  of  Newstead 
abbey,  where  a  plain  marble  slab  merely 
records  his  name  and  title,  date  of  death, 
and  age.  Besides  his  only  legitimate 
child  and  heiress,  B.  left  another  daugh- 
ter in  Italy,  to  whom  he  bequeathed 
£5000,  on  the  condition  of  her  not  mar- 
rying an  Englishman.  The  successor  to 
his  estate  and  title  was  his  cousin,  captain 
George  Anson  Byron,  of  the  royal  navy. 

Btron,  John,  an  English  commodore, 
bom  in  the  year  1723,  embarked,  at  the 
age  of  17,  in  one  of  the  ships  of  lord  An- 
son, which  was  fitted  out  for  a  voyage 
round  the  world,  but  was  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  tlie  Pacific,  north  of  the  straits  of 
Magellan.  B.,  with  some  of  his  unfortu- 
nate companions,  was  conducted,  by  the 
Indians,  to  Chili,  and  remained  there  til! 
1744,  when  he  embaiked  on  board  a  ship 
of  St.  Male,  and,  in  1745,  returned  to 
Europe.  In  1758,  he  commanded  three 
ships  of  the  line,  and  distinguished  hlm- 
selr  in  the  war  against  France.  George 
III,  who  wished  to  explore  the  part  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean  between  the  capis  of  Good 
Hope  and  the  southern  part  of  America, 
gave  B.  the  command  of  a  frigate,  with 
which  he  set  sail,  Jmie,  1764,  having  un- 
der his  order  the  fricate  Tainar.  Both 
ships  touched  at  Madeira  and  the  Cape 
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Verd  islands^  and  proceeded  thence  to  the 
Rio  Janeiro,  opposite  the  city  of  that 
name.  B.  then  sailed  to  the  southern 
part  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and,  after  hav- 
ing searched  in  vain  for  Pepys'  islands, 
he  visited  the  Falkland  islands,  and,  pass- 
ing through  the  sU*aits  of  Magellan,  con- 
tinued hid  voyage  in  the  South  sea.  Here 
he  fell  in  with  Bougainville,  who  was  en- 
gaged in  founding  a  colony  in  the  Falk- 
kind  islands.  B.  directed  his  course 
northward  to  the  island  of  Masafuero; 
then,  sailing  westward,  he  passed  the  Dan- 
gerous Archipelago,  lying  on  the  east  of 
the  Society  islands,  and  discovered  tlie 
isles  of  Disappomtment  and  King  George's 
islands.  Thence  he  directed  his  course 
north-west,  and  discovered  the  islands  call- 
ed Danger  and  Byron's  island ;  sailed  by 
the  CaroUnas  into  the  Chinese  sea; 
thence  proceeding  southerly,  he  passed 
through  the  straits  of  Banca  to  Batavia ; 
&oni  whence  he  set  sail  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1765,  and,  in  May,  1766,  arrived 
in  England.  Although  B.'s  voyage  was 
not  fruitful  in  discoveries,  it  still  deserves 
an  honorable  place  in  the  history  of 
voyages  round  the  world,  ^ce  he  was 
the  first  of  those  renowned  circumnavi- 
gators of  the  globe,  including  Wallis,  Car- 
teret and  Cook,  whose  enterprises  were 
not  barely  mercantile,  but  were  directed 
to  scientific  objects. 

Byron's  Islajnd  ;  a  small  island  in  the 
Pacific,  about  12  miles  in  len^h,  abound- 
ing in  cocoa-trees.  It  was  discovered  by 
conunodore  Bjrron  (q.  v.)  in  1765.  Lon. 
173°16'E.;  lat  Pie's. 

Byssus  (gossypion  and  xylon\  cotton, 
was  brought  from  India  about  the  time 
of  {lerodotus,  and  still  earlier  from  Egypt. 
In  this  latter  country,  it  was  used  in  em- 
balming, and  the  mummies  are  still  found 
wrapped  in  it  As  an  article  of  dress,  it 
was  worn  only  by  the  rich.  Dives,  in 
Christ's  parable  (Ijuke  xvi,  19),  was  cloth- 
ed in  byssus,  and  it  is  mentioned  amon^ 
the  riches  of  fallen  Babylon  (Rev.  xviii, 
12).  Byssus  was  formerly  erroneously 
considered  as  a  fine  kind  of  linen.  The 
fine  stuff  manufactured  from  the  byssus 
is  called,  more  particularly,  sindon,  Fos- 
ter derives  the  word  byssus  from  tlie 
Coptic.  Byssus  was  also  used  by  the  an- 
cients, and  IS  still  used,  to  signify  the  hair 
or  Uiread-like  substance  (called  heard), 
with  which  the  different  kinds  of  sea- 
muscles  &sten  themselves  to  the  rocks. 
The  pinna  marina^  particularly,  is  distin- 
guished by  the  lengtli  and  tli€^  silky  fine- 
ness of  its  beard,  from  which  very  durable 
clotlis,  gloves  and  stockings  are  still  man- 


ufactured in  Sidlv  and  Calabria.    (Sef 
Foster  De  Bysso  Jntiquorumj  1776.) 

Byzantine  Empire.  The  Byzantin 
or  Eastern  Roman  Empne  comprehend- 
ed, at  first,  in  Asia,  the  country  on  this 
side  of  the  Euphrates,  the  coasts  of  the 
Black  sea,  and  Asia  Minor;  in  Africa, 
Egypt ;  and  in  Europe,  all  the  countries 
finom  the  Hellespont  to  the  Adriatic  and 
the  Danube.  This  survived  the  Western 
Empire  1000  years,  and  was  even  increas- 
ed by  the  addition  of  Italy  and  the  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean.  It  commenced  in 
395,  when  Theodosius  divided  the  Ro- 
man empire  between  his  two  sons,  Arca- 
diuB  and  Honorius.  The  Eastern  Em- 
pire fell  to  the  elder,  Arcadius,  through 
whose  weakness  it  suffered  many  misfor- 
tunes. During  his  minority,  Rufinus  was 
his  guardian  and  minister,  between  whom 
and  Stilicho,  the  minister  of  the  Western 
Empire,  a  fierce  rivalry  existed.  The 
Goths  laid  waste  Greece.  Eutropius,  the 
successor,  and  Gainas,  the  murderer,  of 
Rufinus,  were  ruined  by  their  own  crimes 
(399).  The  latter  lost  his  life  in  a  civil 
war  excited  by  him  (400J.  Arcadius  and 
his  empire  were  now  ruled  by  his  ])roud 
and  covetous  wife,  Eudoxia,  till  her  death 
(404).  The  Isaurians  and  the  Huns 
wasted  the  provinces  of  Asia  and  the 
country  along  the  Danube.  Theodosius 
the  Younger  succeeded  his  father  (408), 
under  the  guardianship  of  his  sister  Pul- 
cheria.  Naturally  of  an  inferior  mind, 
his  education  had  made  him  entirely  im- 
becile and  unfit  for  self-command.  Pul- 
cheria,  who  bore  the  title  ofJIugusta,  ad- 
ministered the  kingdom  ablv.  Of  the 
Western  Empire,  which  had  been  ceded 
to  Valentinian,  Theodosius  retained  West 
Ill}Tia  (423).  The  Greeks  fought  with 
success  against  the  king  of  the  Persians, 
Varanes.  The  kingdom  of  Armenia, 
thrown  into  confusion  by  internal  dissen- 
sions, and  claimed,  at  the  same  time,  by 
the  Romans  and  the  Persians,  became 
now  an  apple  of  contention  between  the 
two  nations  (440).  Attila  laid  waste  the 
dominions  of  Theodosius,  and  obliged 
him  to  pay  tribute  (448).  Afler  the  death 
of  her  brother,  Pulcheria  was  acknowl- 
edged empress  (450).  She  was  the  first 
female  who  attained  this  dignity.  She 
gave  her  hand  to  the  senator  Marcian,  and 
raised  him  to  the  throne.  His  wisdom 
and  valor  averted  the  attacks  of  the  Huns 
firom  the  frontiers,  but  he  did  not  support 
the  Western  Empure,  in  its  wars  against 
the  Huns  and  the  Vandals,  with  sufficient 
energy.  He  afforded  shelter  to  a  part  of 
the  Germans  and  Sarmatians,  who  were 
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driven  to  the  Roman  fit>ntiers  by  the  in- 
'^ursioiis  of  tlie  Huns.  Pulcberia  died 
t)efbre  ljin»,  in  453.  Leo  I  (457),  a  prince 
pruised  by  contemporary  authors,  was 
chosen  successor  of  Marcian.  His  expe- 
ditions against  the  Vandals  (467)  were  un-# 
Buccossful.  His  mndson  Leo  would  have 
succeeded  him,  but  died  a  minor  short- 
ly alter  him,  having  named  his  fisher, 
Zeno,  Ins  colleague  (474).  The  govern- 
ment of  this  weak  emperor,  who  was 
hated  by  his  subjects,  was  disturbed  by 
rebellions  and  internal  disorders  of  the 
empire.  The  Goths  depopulated  tlie 
nrovinces  till  their  king  Theodoric  turned 
iiis  arms  against  Italy  (489).  Ariadne, 
widow  of  Zeno,  raised  the  minister  Anaa- 
tasius,  whom  she  married,  to  the  throne 
491).  The  nation,  once  excited  to  dis- 
contents and  tumults,  could  not  be  entire- 
ly appeased  by  the  alleviation  of  their 
burdens  and  by  wise  decrees.  The  forces 
of  the  empire,  being  thus  weakened,  could 
not  offer  an  effectual  resistance  to  the 
Persians  and  the  barbarians  along  the 
Danube.  To  prevent  their  incursions  in- 
to the  peninsula  of  Constantinople,  Anas- 
tasi'js  built  the  long  wallj  as  it  is  called. 
After  the  death  of  Anastasius,  the  soldiers 
proclaimed  Justin  emperor  (518).  Not- 
withstanding his  low  birth,  he  mamtained 
possession  of  the  throne.  Religious  per- 
secutions, which  he  undertook  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  clergy,  and  various  crimes, 
into  which  he  was  seduced  by  bis  nephew 
Justinian,  disgrace  his  reign.  After  his 
early  deatli,  in  521,  he  was  succeeded  by 
the  same  Justinian  (q.  v.),  to  whom, 
though  he  deserves  not  the  name  of  the 
Great,  many  virtues  of  a  ruler  cannot  be 
denied.  He  was  renowned  as  a  legisla- 
tor, and  his  rei^  was  distinguished  by 
the  victories  of  his  general  Belisarius;  but 
how  unable  he  was  to  revive  the  strength 
of  his  empire,  was  proved  by  its  rapid  de- 
cay after  his  death.  Justin  II,  his  succes- 
sor (565),  was  an  avaricious,  cruel,  weak 
Cce,  governed  hy  his  wife.  The  Lom- 
s  tore  from  hun  part  of  Italy  (568). 
His  war  with  Persia,  for  the  possession 
of  Annenia  (570),  was  unsuccessftil ;  the 
Avari  plundered  the  provinces  on  tlie 
Danube,  and  the  violence  of  his  grief  at 
these  misfortunes  deprived  him  of  reason. 
Tiberius,  his  minister,  a  man  of  merit, 
was  declared  Ceesar,  and  the  general  Jus- 
tmian  conducted  the  war  against  Persia 
with  success.  The  Greeks  now  allied 
themselves,  for  the  first  time,  with  the 
Turks.  Against  his  successor,  Tiberius 
II  (578), the  empress  Sophia  and  thegen- 
^mJ  Justinian  conspired  in  vain.    From 


the  Avari  the  emperor  purchased  peace, 
fi'om  the  Persiims  it  was  extorted  byhis 
general  Mauritius  or  Maurice  (582).  This 
commander  Tiberius  declared  Casaar  in 
the  same  year.  Mauritius,  under  other 
circumstances,  would  have  made  an  ex- 
cellent monarch,  but,  ibr  the  times,  he 
wanted  prudence  and  resolution.  He 
was  indebted  ibr  the  tranquillity  of  the 
eastern  fix>ntierB  to  the  gratitude  of  king 
Chosroes  II,  whom,  in  591,  he  restored 
to  tlie  throne,  from  which  he  bad  been 
deposed  by  his  subjects.  Nevertheless, 
the  war  against  the  Avari  was  unsuccess- 
ful, through  the  errors  of  Comraentiolus. 
The  army  was  discontented,  and  was  ir- 
ritated, now  by  untunely  severity  and 
parsimony,  and  now  by  timid  indulgence. 
They  finally  proclaimed  Phocas,  one  of 
their  ofiicers,  emperor.  Mauritius  was 
taken  m  his  flight,  and  put  to  death  (602). 
The  vices  of  Phocas,  and  his  incapacity  for 

government,  produced  the  greatest  disor- 
er  in  the  empire.  Heraclius,  son  of  the 
governor  of  Africa,  took  up  arms,  conquer- 
ed Constantinople,  and  caused  Phocas  to 
be  executed  (610).  He  distinguished  him- 
self only  in  the  short  period  of  the  Persian 
war.  During  tlie  first  12  years  of  his 
reign,  the  Avari,  and  other  nations  of  the 
Danube,  plundered  the  European  prov- 
inces, and  the  Persians  conquered  the 
coasts  of  Syria  and  Egypt  Having  final- 
ly succeeded  in  pacifv^ing  the  Avari,  he 
marched  agunst  the  )*ersians  (622),  and 
defeated  them ;  but,  during  this  time,  the 
Avari,  who  had  renewed  the  war,  made 
an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Constantinople, 
in  626.  Taking  advantage  of  an  insur- 
rection of  the  subjects  of  Chosroes,  he 
penetrated  into  the  centre  of  Persia.  By 
the  peace  concluded  with  Siroes  (628),  he 
recovered  the  lost  provinces  and  tlie  noly 
cross.  But  the  Arabians,  who,  mean- 
while, had  become  powerful  under  Mo- 
hammed and  the  caliphs,  conquered 
Phoenicia,  the  countries  on  the  Euphra- 
tes, Judea,  Syria  and  all  Egypt  (631—641 ). 
Amonff  his  descendants  there  was  not 
one  able  prince.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Coiistantine  III,  probably  in  con- 
junction with  his  step-brother  Heracleo- 
nas  (641).  The  former  soon  died,  and 
the  latter  lost  his  crown  in  a  rebellion, 
and  was  mutilated.  After  him,  Constans, 
son  of  Constantine,  obtained  the  throne 
(642j.  His  sanguinary  spirit  of  persecu- 
tion, and  tlie  murder  of  his  brother  Theo- 
dostus  (650),  made  him  odious  to  the  nation. 
The  Arabians,  pursuing  their  conquests, 
took  from  him  part  of  Africa,  Cyprus  and 
Rhodes,  and  defeated  him  even  at  sea 
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(658).  Inhsmel  diMnrtMuices  obKged  bim 
to  xnalce  De«ce.  After  this,  he  left  Con- 
Btantinople  (659),  and,  hi  the  ibllowing 
year,  carriea  on  an  unsuccessful  war 
a^inst  the  Lombards  in  Italy,  in  which 
he  lost  his  life,  at  Syracuse  (660).  Con- 
Btantine  IV,  Pogonatus,  son  of  Constant, 
vanquished  his  S3micusan  competitor, 
Mezizius,  and,  in  the  begmning  of  his 
reign,  shmed  the  goremment  with  his 
Ivotiiers  Tiberius  and  Heraclius.  The 
Arabians  inundated  all  Africa  and  8ici^ 
ly,  penetrated  through  Asia  Minor  into 
Thrace,  and  attacked  Constantinoplei,  for 
several  succes8x\'e  years,  by  sea  (669). 
Nevertheless,  he  made  peace  with  them 
on  iavomble  terms.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Bulgarians  obliged  him  to  pay 
a  tribute  (680).  Justinian  II,  his  son  and 
successor,  weakened  the  power  of  the 
Maronites  (685J,  but  fought  without  suc- 
cess against  tne  Bulgarians  (688)  and 
against  the  Arabians  (692).  Leonitius 
dethroned  this  cruel  prince,  had  him  mu- 
tilated and  sent  to  the  Tauric  Chersonese 
(695).  Leonitius  was  dethroned  byAp- 
simar,  or  Tiberius  III  (698),  who  was 
himself  dethroned  by  Trebehus,  king  of 
the  Bulgarians,  who  restored  Justinian  to 
the  throne  (705) ;  but  PhiUppicus  Barda- 
nes  rebelled  anew  against  him.  With 
Justinian  II  the  race  of  Heraclhis  was 
extinguished.  The  only  Care  of  Philip- 
picus  was  the  spreading  of  monotheism, 
whilst  the  Arabians  wasted  Asia  Minor 
and  Thrace.  In  opposition  to  this  prince, 
who  was  universally  bated,  the  different 
armies  proclaimed  their  leaders  emperors, 
among  wliom  Leo  *the  Isaurian  obtained 
the  superiority  (713^714).  Leo  repelled 
the  Arabians  from  Constantinople,  which 
they  had  attacked  for  abnost  two  years, 
and  suppressed  tlie  rebellion  excited  by 
Basilius  and  the  former  emperor  Anasta- 
shis.  From  726,  the  abolition  of  the  wor- 
ship of  images  absorbed  his  attention,  and 
the  Italian  provinces  were  allowed  to  be- 
come a  prey  to  the  Lombards,  while  the 
Arabians  plundered  the  eastern  provinces. 
After  his  death  (741),  his  son  Constantino 
V  ascended  the  throne — a  courageous, 
active  and  noble  priqce.  He  vanquished 
his  rebellious  brother-in-law  Artabasdus, 
wrested  fVom  the  Arabians  part  of  Syria 
and  Armenia,  and  overcame,  at  last,  the 
Bulgarians,  against  whom  he  had  been 
long  uneuccessful.  He  died  (775),  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Leo  HI,  who 
ibught  successfully  against  the  Arabians 
and  this  latter  by  his  son  Constantino  VI 
(780),  whose  imperious  mother,  Irene,  his 
guardian  and  associate  in  the  government, 
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raised  a  powerfhl  party  by  the  festoratioii 
of  the  worship  of  images.  He  endeavor- 
ed, in  vain,  to  free  himself  from  depend 
ence  on  her  and  her  fiivoritc,  Stauratius, 
and  died  in  796,  after  having  had  his  eyes 
put  out  The  war  agsdnst  the  Arabians 
and  Bulgarians  was  long  continued ; 
against  the  fii^t  it  was  unsuccessful. 
Tiie  design  of  the  empress  to  many 
Charlema^e  excited  the  discontent  of 
the  patricians,  who  placed  one  of  their 
own  order,  Nicephorus,  upon  the  throne 
(802).  Irene  died  in  a  monastery.  Ni- 
cephorus became  tributary  to  the  Arabi- 
ans, and  fell  in  the  war  against  the  Bul- 
garians (811).  Stauratius,  his  son,  was 
deprived  of  tlie  crown  by  Michael  I,  and 
lie,  in  turn,  by  Leo  IV  (813).  Leo  was 
dethroned  and  put  to  death  by  Michael  II 
(826).  During  the  reign  of  the  latter,  the 
Arabians  conquered  Sicity,  Lower  Italy, 
Crete  and  other  countries.  He  prohibit- 
ed the  worship  of  images ;  as  did  also  his 
son  Theophilus,  Theodora,  guardian  of 
his  son  Michael  III,  put  a  stop  to  the  dis- 
pute about  images  (841).  During  a  cruel 
persecution  of  the  Manichseans,  the  Ara- 
oions  devastated  the  Asiatic  provinces. 
The  dissolute  and  extravagant  Michael 
confined  his  mother  in  a  monastery.  The 
government  was  administered,  in  his 
name,  by  Bardas,  his  uncle,  and,  after 
the  death  of  Bardas,  by  Basil,  who  was 
put  to  death  by  Michael  (867).  Basil  I, 
who  came  to  the  throne  in  867,  was  not 
altogether  a  contemptible  monarch.  He 
died  886.  The  reign  of  his  learned  son, 
Leo  V,  was  not  very  happy.  He  died 
911.  His  son,  Constantino  VlII,  Porphy- 
rogcnitus,  a  minor  when  he  succeeded 
his  fother,  was  placed  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  his  colleague,  Alexander,  and, 
after  Alexander's  death,  in  912,  under 
that  of  his  mother.  Zee.  Romanus  La- 
kopenus,  his  general,  obliged  him,  in  919, 
to  share  the  throne  with  hini  and  his 
children.  Constandne  subsequently  took 
sole  possession  of  it  agaui,  and  reigned 
mildly,  but  weakly.  His  son  Romanus 
II  succeeded  him  m  959,  and  fought  suc- 
cessfully against  the  Arabians.  To  him 
Succeeded,  in  963,  his  general  Nicephorus, 
who  was  put  to  death  oy  his  own  general, 
John  Zimisces  (970),  who  can*ied  on  a 
successful  war  against  the  Russicuis.  Ba- 
sil II,  son  of  Romanus,  succeeded  this 
g:ood  prince.  He  vanquished  the  Bulga- 
nans  and  the  Arabians.  His  brother, 
Constantino  IX  (1025),  was  not  equal  to 
him.  Romanus  III  became  emperor 
(1028)  by  a  marriage  witli  Zoe,  daughter 
of  Constantino.    This  dissolute  but  able 
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princess  caused  her  husband  to  be  exe- 
cuted, and  successively  raised  to  the 
throne  Michael  IV  (1034),  Michael  V 
(1041)  and  Constantine  X  (l042).  Rus- 
sians and  Arabians  meanwhile  devastated 
the  empire.  Her  sister  Theodora  suc- 
ceeded her  on  the  throne  (1053).  Her 
successor,  Michael  VI  (1056),  was  de- 
throned by  Isaac  Comnenus  in  1057,  who 
became  a  monk  (1059).  His  successor, 
Constantine  XI,  Ducas,  fought  success- 
ful^ against  the  Uzes.  Eudocia,  his 
wife,  guardian  of  his  sons,  Michael,  An- 
dronicus  and  Constantine,  was  intrusted 
with  the  administration  (1067),  married 
Romanus  IV,  and  brought  him  the  crown. 
He  carried  on  an  unsuccessful  war  against 
the  Turks,  who  kept  him  for  some  time 
prisoner.  Michael  VII,  son  of  Constan- 
tine, deprived  him  of  the  throne  (1071). 
Michael  was  dethroned  by  Nicephorus 
III  (1078),  and  the  latter  by  Alexius  I, 
Comnenus  (1081).  Under  his  reign  the 
crusades  commenced.  His  son,  John  II, 
came  to  the  throne  (1118),  and  fought 
with  great  success  against  me  Turks  and 
other  Ijarbarians.  The  reign  of  his  son, 
Manuel  I,  who  succeeded  him  (1143), 
was,  also,  not  unfortunate.  His  son,  Alex- 
ius II,  succeeded  (1180),  and  was  dethron- 
ed by  his  guardian,  Andronicus,  as  was 
tlje  latter  by  Isaac  (1185).  After  a  reign 
disturbed  from  without  and  within,  Isaac 
was  dethroned  by  his  brother,  Alexius 
III  (1195).  The  crusaders  restored  him 
and  his  son,  Alexius  IV ;  but  the  seditious 
Constantinopolitans  procldmed  Alexius 
V,  Ducas  ^Iurzuphlus,  emperor,  who  put 
Alexius  IV  to  death.  At  the  same  time, 
Isaac  II  died.  During  the  last  reigns, 
the  kings  of  Sicily  had  made  many  con- 

2uests  on  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic.  The 
.aiins  now  forced  their  way  to  Constan- 
tinople (1204),  conquered  the  city,  and  re- 
tained it,  together  with  most  of  the  Euro- 
pean territories  of  the  empire.  Baldwin 
count  of  Flanders  was  made  emperor, 
Bonifece  marquis  of  Montferrat  obtained 
Thessalonica  as  a  kingdom,  and  the  Ve- 
netians acquired  a  large  extent  of  terri- 
tory. In  Attalia,  Rhodes,  Philadelphia, 
Corinth  and  Epirus,  independent  sove- 
reigns arose.  Theodore  Lascaris  seized 
on  the  Asiatic  provinces,  bore  the  title  of 
emperor  at  Nice,  and  was,  at  first,  more 
powerful  tlian  Baldwin.  A  descendant 
of  the  Comneni,  named  Mexius^  establish- 
ed a  principality  at  Trebisond,  in  which 
his  great-CTandson  John  took  the  title  of 
emperor.  Neither  Baldwin  nor  his  suc- 
cessors were  able  to  secure  the  tottering 
throne.    He  himself  died  in    captivity. 


among  the  Bulgarians  (1206).  To  him 
succeeded  Henry,  his  brother,  with  Peter, 
brother-in-law  of  Henry,  and  his  son 
Robert  (1221).  With  the  exception  of 
Constantinople,  all  the  remaining  Byzan- 
tine territory,  including  Thessalonica,  was 
conquered  by  John,  emperor  of  Nice. 
Baldwin  II,  brother  of  Robert,  under  the 
guardianship  of  his  colleague,  John  Bri- 
enne,  king  of  Jerusalem,  died  in  1237. 
Michael  Palseologus,  king  of  Nice,  con- 
quered Constantinople  in  1261,  and  Bald- 
win died  in  the  West,  a  private  p«r6on. 
The  sovereigns  of  Nice,  up  to  this  pe- 
riod, were  Theodore  Lascaris  (1204); 
John  Ducas  Patatzes,  a  good  monarch 
and  successful  warrior  (1222) ;  Theodore 
II,  his  son  (1259),  who  was  deprived  of 
the  crown  by  Michael  Paleeologus  (1260). 
In  1261,  Michael  took  Constantinople 
firom  the  Latins.  He  labored  to  unite 
himself  with  the  Latin  church,  but  bis 
son,  Andronicus  II  (1282),  renounced  the 
connexion.  Internal  disturbances,  and 
foreign  wars,  particularly  with  the  Turks, 
threw  the  exhausted  empire  into  confu- 
sion. Andronicus  III,  his  grandson,  oblig- 
ed him  to  divide  the  throne  (1322),  and, 
at  lengtb,  wrested  it  entirelv  from  bim. 
Andronicus  died  a  monk  (1328).  Andro- 
nicus IV,  who  ascended  tne  throne  in  the 
same  year,  wased  war  unsuccessfully 
against  the  Turks,  and  died  1341.  His 
son  John  was  obliged  to  share  the  throne 
with  his  guardian,  John  Cantacuzene, 
during  10  years.  The  son  of  the  latter, 
Matthew,  was  also  made  emperor.  But 
John  Cantacuzene  resigned  the  crown, 
and  Matthew  was  <!ompelled  to  abdi- 
cate (1355).  Under  the  reign  of  John, 
the  Turks  first  obtained  a  firm  foodng  in 
Europe,  and  conquered  Gallipolis  (Iwly 
The  family  of  Palseologus,  from  this 
time,  were  gradually  deprived  of  their 
European  territories,  pftrdy  by  revolt, 
partly  by  the  Turks.  The  sultan  Amu- 
rath  took  Adrianople  (1361).  Bajazet 
conquered  almost  all  the  European  prov- 
inces except  Constantinople,  and  obliged 
John  to  pay  him  tribute.  The  latter  was, 
some  time  after,  driven  out  by  his  own 
son,  Andronicus,  who  was  succeeded  by 
his  second  son,  Manuel  (1391).  Bajazet 
besieged  Constantinople,  defeated  an  ar- 
my of  western  warriors,  under  Si^smund, 
near  Nicopolis  (1396),  and  Manuel  was 
obhged  to  place  John,  son  of  Andronicus, 
on  his  throne.  Timur's  invasion  of  the 
Turkish  provinces  saved  Constantinople 
for  tliis  time  Q402).  Manuel  then  recov- 
ered his  throne,  and  regained  some  of  the 
lost  provinces  fit>m  the  contending  sons 
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of  Bfyazet  To  him  succeeded  his  son 
John  (1425),  whom  Ammrath  II  stripped 
of  all  his  territories  except  Constantino- 
ple,  aod  extorted  a  tribute  from  him 
(1444).  To  the  emperor  John  succeeded 
Lis  brother  Constantme.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  his  general,  the  Grenoese  Justin- 
ian, he  withstood  the  superior  forces  of 
tlie  enemy  with  fruitless  courage,  and  fell 
in  the  defence  of  Constantinople,  by  the 
conquest  of  which,  Mav  29, 1453,  Moham- 
med II  put  an  end  to  the  Greek  or  Byzan- 
tine empire.  In  1461,  David  Comnenus, 
emperor  of  Trebisond,  submitted  to  him, 
and,  at  a  subsequent  period,  was  put  to 
death.    (See  ComjienL) 

BYZANTirrE  Historians  ;  a  series  of 
Greek  authors,  whose  works  relate  to  the 
history  of  tlie  lower  Greek  empire,  from  the 
fourth  century  until  the  conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Turks,  and  to  the  Turk- 
ish history  until  the  end  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. These  authors  display  the  &ults  of  a 
degenerate  period ;  but  they  contain,  also, 
the  relics  of  former  excellence.  They  are 
the  principal  source  of  the  histoiy  of  the 
decay  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  a  correct 
delineation  of  the  condition  and  character 
of  the  modem  Greeks  requires  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  them,  of  which 
D'Anse  de  Villoison  is  an  example.  They 
contain,  besides,  an  iuexhaustible  store  of 
materials  relative  to  the  great  migration 
of  the  nations,  and  the  new  politick  sys- 
tem to  which  it  gave  rise  in  the  north  of 
Asia  and  in  Europe,  and  illustrative  of 
ecclesiastical  history.  These  too  much 
neglected  authors  have  been  collected  in 
an  edition,  published  at  Paris — Corpus 
Scrtptorum  HistoritB  BvzantmfB  (Paris, 
royal  preasj  1645 — 1702,  wS  vols.) ;  reprint- 
ed at  Venice,  with  a  different  arrangement 
of  the  works  (1729— 1733),  and  explained 
by  several  French  scholars,  particularly 
by  Du  Cange,  who  have  rendered  great 
service  by  their  commentaries  and  glos- 
saries. These  collections,  however,  are 
rarely  to  be  found  complete.  Hase  has 
enlarged  the  list  of  these  writers,  b^  his 
edition  of  Leo  Diaconus  ILeoms  Dtaconi 
Caloensis  HUtorioj  eic,,  e  Btbl,  Regia  nwie 
primum  in  Lucem  edid.  UL  C.  B.  Hase,  Par- 
is, 1819,  folio),  which,  in  form  and  the  value 
of  the  contents,  approaches  the  great  Paris 
edition.  He  has  promised,  also,  to  publish 
P^ellus.  Stritter,  keeper  of  the  royal  ar- 
chives at  Moscow,  under  Paul,  has  prov- 
ed, by  an  excellent  extract  (MemoriaPop- 
tdorum  ad  D€mubiumy  Ponlum  Euxmum^ 
Paludem  McBotidem,,  Mart  Caspium  et  inde 
magts  ad  SepterUrionem  IncolenUum,  Pe- 
teivb.,  1771—79,  4  vols^  4to.),  their  kn- 


Eortance  as  sources  of  ancient  Russian 
istoiy.  Four  of  them  form  a  continued 
histoiy  of  the  Byzantine  empire  to  the 
year  1470,  viz. :  1.  Zonaras ;  2.  Nicetas 
Acominatus  Choniates;  3.  Nicephorus 
Grecoras ;  4.  Laonicus,  or  Nicholas  Chal- 
condylas  of  Athens.  The  other  authors, 
who  have  treated  only  single  parts  of  the 
Byzantine  history,  are  almost  all  to  be 
ifound  in  the  Corpus  ByzanHnum^  which 
appeared  at  Paris,  in  1648,  from  the  royal 

?ress,  in  three  splendid  folio  volumes, 
^he  most  remarkable  among  these  are  in 
chronological  order :  1.  Procopiusof  Cee- 
sarea,  rhetorician  at  Constantinople.  We 
have  from  him  eight  books  of  histories, 
viz.,  PersicOy  in  four  books,  and  Gothicoj 
in  four  books,  published  separately  by 
Hoscliel  (Augsburg,  1607);  and  Secret 
History  (^riecdota),  in  nme  books  (in 
which,  contrary  to  the  opinions  expressed 
in  his  fuel  work,  he  shows  himself  very 
inimical  to  the  emperor  Justinian),  pub- 
lished by  Reinhard,  at  Erlansen  and  Leip- 
sic  (1753). — 2r  Agathias,  a&r  the  death 
of  Justinian,  wrote  an  account  of  his  reign, 
in  five  books,  published  at  Paris  (1660, 
foho).— a  Theophylact  of  Egypt.  We 
have  from  him  a  history  of  the  emperor 
Maurice,  in  eight  books,  to  604  (Paris, 
1644).— 4.  Nicephorus,  patriareh  of  Con- 
stantinople, who  has  left  several  learned 
theological  writings.  Wis  Bretnarium  His- 
toricum  extends  from  the  death  of  the  em- 
peror Maurice  to  770  (Venice,  1759). — 5. 
Job.  Scylitzes  held  several  offices  at  Con- 
stantinople. We  have  firom  him  an  abridg- 
ment ot  history,  from  811  to  the  time 
of  Isaac  Comnenur  (1057.)  It  appeared 
in  a  Latin  translation  (Venice,  1570).  The 
same  work  he  continued  to  the  time  of 
Alexander  Comnenus,  1081.  The  coir- 
tinuation  is  yet  in  manuscript — 6.  Anna 
Comnena,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Alex- 
ius I,  died  alMut  1150.  She  wrote  an 
•Alexias,  or  a  work  on  the  history  of  her 
fiither,  Alexius  Comnenus,  in  15  books, 
edited  by  Hoschel  in  Augsl>ui^,  1610.  (A 
more  complete  edition,  Paris,  1651,  folio). 
— 7,  George  Acropolita,  a  statesman  in 
Constantinople,  wrote  an  abridgment  of 
the  Byzantine  history,  from  the  capture  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Latins,  1204,  to  its 
recapture,  1260  (Paris,  1651)^-5.  George 
Pachy^mer  held  high  offices  m  church  and 
state  m  Constantinople.  He  wrote  Byzan- 
tine Histoiy,  in  thirteen  Books,  from  ihn 
Birth  of  Michael  Palseologus,  1158,  to  1308 
(Frankfort,  1568,  folio).— 9.  John  Caula- 
cuzenus,  the  emperor,  is  the  author  of 
Byzantine  History,  in  four  Books,  from 
1320^-54  (Paris,  1645).— 10.  George  Co- 
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dinaSi  intendartof  the  palace  in  Constan- 
tinopie.  We  have  fix>m  bim  several  works 
on  the  aniiquitieH  of  Constantinople.  The 
most  important  of  them  is  On  the  Offices 
and  Services  appertaining  to  the  Court 
and  the  Church  of  Constantinople  (Paiis, 
1648,  folio).— 11.  ConstantinusPorphyro- 
gennetus,  or  Porphyrogenneta,  emperor, 
wrote  the  life  of  nis  giand&ther  Basilins 
Macedo,  edited  by  John  Meursius.  We 
have  also  a  work  of  his  mi  government 
written  for  his  son,  and  on  the  provinces  or 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Empire,  besides 
other  writings  and  collections.  The  most 
important  treats  of  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Byzantine  court  It  was  edited  by  Leich 
and  Reiske  (Leipsic,  1751—54, 2  vols.). — 
12.  After  the  capture  oi£  Constantinople, 
Ducas  ^vrote  a  Byzantine  history  from 
1S41  to  the  capture  of  Lesbos,  1462^13. 
Anselm  Banduri,  a  Benedictine  monk, 
left  an  extensive  work  on  the  antiquities 
of  Constantinople,  in  which  several  works 
of  more  ancient  writers  are  contained. — 
14.  Peter  Gilles.  From  him  we  have 
Uiree  books  on  the  Thracian  Bosphorus, 
and  four  books  on  the  topography  and 
antiquities  of  Constantinople. — 15.  Zosi- 
mus  wrote  a  Roman  history,  in  six  books, 
from  Augustus  to  Honorius.  This  work 
is  of  [jarticular  importance  ibr  the  later 
epochs ;  published  by  Reitmeyer  (Leipsic, 
1784).— 16.  George  Phranza  died,  alter 
Uie  capture  of  Constantinople,  in  a  mon- 
astery of  Corfu.  We  have  from  him 
a  chronicle  of  the  Byzantine  history,  in 
four  books,  from  1401 — ^77,  published  by 
Alter  (Vienna,  1796).^ 

A  new  and  higWy-miproved  edition  of 
tliis  important  collection  was  commenced, 
in  1828,  by  that  distinguished  scholar, 
Mr.  Niebuhr,  to  be  published  by  Weber, 
the  well-known  bookseller  at  Bonn  in 
Germany.  Three  volumes  of  this  edition, 
in  octavo,  have  been  received  in  the  U. 
States,  and  will  fully  justify  the  high  ex- 
pectations  entertained  by  the  learned  of 
this  Herculean  undertaking.  By  a  sin- 
gular concurrence  of  circumstances,  the 
college  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  hap- 
pens to  be  possessed  of  a  valuable  manu- 
script of  one  of  the  Byzantine  historians, 
Michael  Glycas,  which,  as  we  are  inform- 
ed by  a  ^ntleman  who  has  cursorily 
examined  it,  appears  never  to  have  lieen 
collated,  and  will  furnish  several  various 
reof^itig'j  of  importance  in  the  emendation 
of  tlie  text.  This  MS.  is  one  of  a  number 
purchased  in  Constantinople,  and  brought 
to  the  U.  States  by  the  Hon.  Edward  Ev- 
erett, in  the  year  1819,  and  a  particular 
account  of  which  is  given  by  him  in  the 


Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy,  voL 
4,  p.  413.  It  is  on  parchment,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  as  earl}r  as  the 
13th  century.  A  collation  of  it  is  now 
begun,  as  we  are  informed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  transmitted  to  the  learned 
editor  in  Germany. 

Byzaiitine  School  of  Art.  After 
Constantino  the  Great  had  made  the 
ancient  Byzantium  the  capital  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  and  ornamented  that  city, 
which  was  called  after  him,  with  all  the 
treasures  of  Grecian  art,  a  new  peri- 
od commenced  in  the  history  of^  art. 
From  this  time  it  became  sutiservient  to 
Christianity,  as  the  religion  of  the  state. 
All  the  productions  of  heathen  artists, 
which  formed  suitable  ornaments  for 
Christian  cities  and  temples,  were  now 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  invisible 
God,  and  art  liegan,  by  slow  degrees,  to 
rise  from  its  degeneracy,  under  the  influ- 
ences of  Christianity.  At  the  time  when 
Constantino  converted  Byzantium  into  an 
imperial  residence,  splendor  and  ornament 
had  already  supplanted  the  simplicity  of 
ancient  taste.  Asiatic  luxury  had  become 
predominant,  and  this  laid  more  stress  on 
richness  of  material  and  decoration  than 
on  purity  of  conception.  Architecture, 
which  adorned  the  forum  Augusteum^  in 
Byzantium,  with  a  fourfold  colonnade, 
and  created  splendid  curietf  imperial  pal- 
aces, blaths,  tneatres  and  porticoes,  pre- 
served, for  a  long  time,  the  grand  forms 
of  classic  times,  and  deviated  from  them 
slowly  and  gradually,  at  first  in  the  Chris- 
tian churches,  as  a  model  for  which  Jus- 
tinian built  the  church  of  St  So{)hia,  and 
decomted  it  with  Oriental  magnificence, 
in  537.  But,  even  in  architecture,  the 
costliness  and  color  of  the  marble  was 
soon  considered  as  of  more  importance 
than  the  proportioo  of  the  parts  and  the 
distribution  of  the  columns.  There  are, 
however,  as  late  as  the  ninth  century,  ad- 
mirable works  of  Greek  architecture,  par-^ 
ticularly  those  of  Theodosius  the  Great 
and  Justinian.  This  period  was  still  lees 
fiivorable  to  the  simplicity  of  sculpture. 
The  mytholo^  of  ancient  Greece  afford- 
ed sacred  subjects  to  the  statuary.  Gods 
appeared  in  the  human  form,  and  the 
human  figure,  in  the  Grecian  model,  was 
nused  to  the  clasncal  ideal.  On  the 
introduction  of  the  Christian  rehgion, 
sculpture  was  confined  to  the  imitation 
of  nature;  afterwards  to  portraits,  and 
to  mere  purposes  of  ornament ;  for  Chris- 
tianity is  averse  to  sensible  representationa 
of  the  Divinity.  Statues  of  emperors,  of 
great  statesmen  and  geBerals,  became  the 
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•ulijects  of  the  leiilptor,  and  soem,  event- 
aaify,  to  have  given  rise  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  worship  of  images  in  the 
Christian  churches,  once  the  custom  of 
erecting  monuments  and  statues  to  the 
emperors,  and  distinguished  bishops,  was 
extended  to  martyrs  and  saints,  and  was 
afterwards  feUowed  by  the  superstitious 
worsliip  of  them.  (See  IcffnodcuU.) 
Though  images  of  this  kind  became  more 
frequent  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries, 
there  were  yet  many  Christian  teachers, 
who,  like  Tertullian  (q.  v.),  at  an  early 
period,  declared  the  nne  arts  inventions 
of  the  devil,  and  the  pagan  statues  pos- 
sessed by  demons.  This  superstition 
often  caused  the  destruction  of  the  noblest 
btatues  of  the  Grecian  gods  by  popular 
violence.  It  was  not  until  after  many  diffi- 
culties, that,  in  the  ninth  century,  the 
worship  of  images  was  established  in  the 
Greek  empire,  and  after  that  time  appear- 
ed the  first  known  traces  of  Christian 
sculpture  and  painting  in  the  East  But 
even  those  statues,  to  which  sculpture  was 
now  confined,  no  longer  displayed  the 
freedom  and  dignity  of  ancient  art.  The 
pride  of  the  emperors  demanded  statues 
of  gold  and  silver,  as  long  as  their  treas- 
ury, filled  by  exhausting  their  subjects, 
could  supply  them.  Images  of  bronze 
and  marble  were  despised.  And  how 
seldom  could  the  artist  be  inspired  by  his 
subject,  when  flattery  erected  monuments 
and  busts  to  the  most  wortliless  of  men !  It 
was  nature^,  that,  with  the  loss  of  elevated 
subjects,  the  dignity  of  art  should  be  lost 
in  petty  technical  details.  Heyne,  in  his 
treatise  on  the  later  works  of  art,  under 
the  Byzantine  emperors  (Commentat,  Soc. 
€r8iHng^  vol.»),  ooserves,  that  the  re^- 
sentations  of  the  emperors,  of  distin^ish- 
ed  men,  or  of  saints,  were  uniform  m  fig- 
ure and  character.  The  vestiges  of  genius 
were  nowhere  seen  in  Geee  creations  and 
ideal  forms,  in  the  desire  of  truth  and 
expression.  From  the  time  of  Justinian 
downwards,  the  true  measure  and  propor- 
tion of  the  parts,  and  the  correctness  of 
the  outlines,  were  so  much  neglected,  that 
the  representations  became  constantly 
more  like  masks,  spectres  and  monsters. 
The  old  Roman  fttces  were  sddom  rep- 
resented: the  forms  appeared  to  belong 
to  quite  another  race — ^to  some  new  nation ; 
and  it  was  often  necessaiy  to  vmte  the 
names  under  them.  In  tne  perspective 
of  the  figures  no  rules  were  observed.  It 
became,  at  this  time,  the  groat  object  to 
imitate  the  cosdy  robes  of  the  emperors, 
bishops,  and  other  noble  penons,  who 
gratmed  their  vanity  not  only  with  purple 
31  * 


garmients,  but  b^  the  extravagant  use  ef 
pearls  and  precious  stones,  which  were 
worn  in  long  pendants  from  the  ear,  in 
bracelets  and  m  necklaces.  The  whole 
mantle  was  often  ffamished  with  precious 
stones,  and  round  the  edge  ran  a  double 
row  of  pearls.  Such  garments  the  empe- 
rors used  to  change  several  times  a  day. 
As  such  exterior  ornaments  are  foreign 
from  sculpture,  which  prefers  tlie  naked 
figure,  or  a  simule  drapery,  it  is  easy  to 
see  why  the  production  of  statues  ceased 
so  so(Hi.  In  the  lists  of  Byzantine  works 
of  sculpture  given  by  authors  of  the  first 
centuries,  there  are  no  ima^  of  Christ, 
no  statues  of  apostles  and  samts.  Instead 
of  them>  we  find  only  crucifixes,  painted, 
or  ornamented  with  mosaic  work.  If* 
there  were  any  such  images  in  earlier 
times,  they  must  have  been  destroyed  in 
the  time  of  the  Iconoclasts  (q.  v.),  as  was 
the  case  with  the  bronze  statue  of  Christ, 
near  that  of  Constantine,  which  was  de- 
molished by  Leo,  the  general  destroyer  of 
images,  and  the  representations  of  the 
Chwl  Shepherdy  praised  h}f  Eusebius,  and 
that  o£ Daniel  among  ike  lAonSy  with  which 
Constantine  adorned  the  public  fountains. 
An  image  of  tiie  Savior,  surrounded  by 
angels,  and  worked  in  mosaic,  is  described 
by  Photius.  We  also  find  mention  of  the 
images  of  two  angels  upon  the  forum  of 
Constantine,  the  representation  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  the  bronze  statue  of  Moses,  with 
which  Jusdnian  is  said  to  have  ornament- 
ed the  curia,  and  that  of  Solomon,  of  an 
earlier  date.  According  to  Eusebius,  the 
roof  of  the  palace  in  Constantinople  was 
also  decorated  with  rich  mosaics  of  gold 
and  costly  stones,  representing  scenes 
fi^m  the  passion  of  Christ ;  and  another, 
which  Justinian  erected,  in  Chaleis,  con- 
tained representations  of  events  in  the 
war  against  the  Vandals.  The  most  cel- 
ebrated of  all  the  mosaics  in  the  interior 
of  St.  Sophia's  church  in  Constantinople 
has  be^i  preserved  in  fragments  to  mod- 
em times.  The  taste  of  those  times  in- 
clined, in  general,  more  to  mosaic  works 
than  to  sculpture;  because  the  former 
were  rendered  attractive  by  the  cosdiness 
and  colors  of  the  stones.  Sculpture  was 
employed  pardcularlv  in  ornamenting  al- 
tiuiB,  tabernacles,  holv  vessels  and  urus, 
which  were  made  of  the  most  precious 
marble.  Th»  art  of  engraving  on  stones 
was  also  long  preservedf.  In  the  art  of 
painting,  vt^hich  was  imitated  in  mosaic, 
the  taste  of  this  age  was  the  same  as  in 
sculpture — ^pleased  with  gold  and  lively 
colcNTS,  but  careless  about  truth  of  repre- 
sentation, and  beauty  and  grandeur  of 
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concepdon.  The  fint  germ  of  a  Christian 
style  of  art  was,  however,  developed  in 
the  Byzantine  pictures.  The  ideal  rep- 
resentations of  human  figures,  which  the 
ancient  Grecian  artists  had  exhibited  in 
tlieir  master-works,  were  necessarily  ffiven 
up  by  Christian  artists :  another  ideal  was 
to  be  formed,  which  should  not  recall  the 
odious  features  of  paganism.  But  the 
ideal  of  the  Savior,  of  the  mother  of  Christ, 
and  of  his  apostles,  could  be  formed  only 
by  degrees.  The  artists,  who  had  nothing 
real  and  material  before  them,  but  were 
obliged  to  find,  in  their  own  imaginations, 
conceptions  of  the  external  appearance  of 
sacred  persons,  could  give  but  feeble 
sketches  of  their  ideas  by  means  of  their 
■  imperfect  art  In  their  representations  of 
Jesus  and  his  apostles,  they  finally  adopt- 
ed the  national  features  of  the  Jew&  In 
the  figure,  and  sometimes  even  in  the 
countenance,  they  imitated  the  external 
appearanceof  some  revered  bishop.  The 
hands  were  oflen  lifted,  as  in  blessing,  or 
one  hand  was  laid  upon  the  breast,  or 
holding  a  book.  Thus  the  figures  of  the 
founders  of  the  Christian  church  were 
first  represented  in  paintines.  They  were 
also  exhibited  in  mosaic,  but  not  in  mar- 
ble. Christian  subjects,  indeed,  are  gen- 
erally more  suited  to  painting,  which  gives 
the  outward  expression  of  the  mind,  by 
means  of  light,  and  shade,  and  colors, 
than  to  sculpture,  which,  on  the  contrary, 
elevates  the  external  form  to  a  kind  of 
spiritual  diffnity.  As  the  artists  cared  but 
little  for  a  ^ithful  imitation  of  nature,  but 
were  satisfied  with  "repeating  what  was 
once  acknowledged  as  successful,  it  is  not 
strange  that  certain  forms,  introduced  by 
the  authority  of  some  celebrated  artists, 
and  approved  bv  the  taste  of  the  time, 
should  be  made,  by  convention,  and  with- 
out regard  to  truth  and  beauty,  general 
models  of  the  human  figure,  and  be  trans- 
mitted as  such  to  succeeding  times.  In 
his  treatise  on  the  continuation  of  the 
arts  in  Constantinople  (Comment.  iSoc, 
CrSUing^  vol.  xiii),  Heyne  remarks,  that  art 
continued  to  be  exercised  here,  as  far  as 
it  consists  in  mechanical  skill,  in  the  use 
of  instruments,  in  particular  rules  and 
genera]  precepts ;  but  taste,  and  a  sense 
for  truth  and  simple  beauty,  had  vanished. 
Delicacy,  elegance  and  gracefulness  in 
design,  proportion  of  parts,  harmony  of 
the  figures,  and  beauty  of  form,  were  lost 
The  artists  did  not  even  aim  at  an  accu- 
rate representation,  but  were  contented 
with  rude  and  general  outlines,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  coins  of  the  time.  These  de- 
fe^ined  and  meagre  figures  were  slavishly 


copied,  and  labor  was  lavished  on  cost^, 
and  often  tasteless,  qmaments.  A  certain 
propensity  to  the  grotesque  prevailed, 
even  in  architecture.  The  influence  of 
ancient  works  of  art  continually  decreased 
as  their  number  was  diminished  by  the 
violences  of  war,  by  superstition,  by  ava-> 
rice,  and  by  the  band  of  time.  Most  of  the 
then  existing  works  of  anti<}uity  perished 
in  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  during 
the  crusades  of  1204  and  1261 ;  and  thus 
the  city  had  long  been  deprived  of  its 
most  beautiful  ornaments,  when  it  was 
taken  by  the  Turics,  in  1453^ — This  was, 
in  general,  the  state  of  art  in  the  Byzan- 
tine empire.  Its  influence  has  been  feh 
ever  since ;  in  earlier  times,  by  the  con- 
nexion of  the  imperial  residence  in  the 
East  with  the  Western  Empire,  and  after- 
wards by  commercial  intercourse  and  the 
crusades. — Let  us  first  consider  this  con- 
nexion of  the  lower  Greek  ait  with  the 
west  of  Europe,  and,  in  particular,  with 
Italy.  Accoroing  to  Stieglitz  (on  German 
Architecture),  the  character  of  the  lower 
Greek  architecture  was  tranquillity  and 
simplicity,  originating  from  poverty  of 
ideas  and  materials,  and  terminating  in 
heaviness.  But  this  architecture,  which 
prevailed  till  the  earlier  part  of  the  middle 
ages,  preserved  the  seed,  fix>m  which,  in 
later  times,  a  new  and  better  style  sprung 
up.  Constantinople  became  a  school  of 
architecture,  from  which  artists  issued  to 
all  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  as  far  as 
Britain,  to  erect  churches  luter  the  model 
of  Sl  Sophia.  They  also  penetrated  into 
the  countries  of  the  East,  introducins 
their  art  amonj^the  Arabians,  who  applied 
it  to  the  erection  of  their  mosques,  and 
among  the  Moors  in  Spain,  who  formed 
their  own  style  firom  it  The  lower 
Greek  or  Byzantine  style  kept  itself  pure 
and  uncorrupted  in  Italy,  under  the  Lom- 
bards, as  well  as  under  the  Goths,  whose 
artists  came  firom  the  East ;  and  thence  it 
spread,  during  the  reign  of  Charlemagne, 
to  Germany,  Gaul  and  England.  The 
style  of  architecture  introduced  liy  Char- 
lemagne into  Geimany,  was  a  corruption 
of  that  prevailing  in  tlie  lower  Greek 
empire,  from  which,  togetlier  with  the 
Arabian  and  German  style,  sprang  tbo  true 
Grennan  or  Crothic  architecture,  which 
flourished  from  the  13th  to  the  16th  cen- 
tury. (See  t^hitecture^  IKstary  of.)  The 
ha8so^rdievo8  on  the  oldest  cnurcbes  in 
Germany,  and  some  pictures  in  tliem,  still 
show  the  traces  of  the  lower  Grecian  art. 
There  are  also  to  be  foimd  in  Grori  (e.  g^ 
D^ffhfch^  vol.  3,  p.  33  and  270,  tab.  iv  aud 
zxiii)  and  Ciampini  ( VtL  MontmenL,  part 
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ii,  p.  104,  tab.  xxix),  representations  of 
Italian  and  Gallic  sculpture,  which,  in 
their  drapery,  ornaments  and  architectural 
ibrms,  betray  a  Byzantine  origin.  In  re- 
eard  to  painting,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Byzantines  for  the  preservation  of  some 
portion  of  its  ancient  excellence.  As,  in 
the  early  period  of  Christianity,  Grecian 
and  Roman  art,  in  general,  differed  but 
Tittle,  since  both  sprung  from  the  ruins  of 
ancient  art,  so,  in  painting,  no  striking 
difference  is  to  be  observed  between  them. 
They  became,  however,  constantly  more 
and  more  distinct,  in  later  times,  as  Greece 
and  Italy  became  more  and  more  separat- 
ed. Short,  thick  bodies,  stiff  and  forced  at- 
titudes, exag^ration  of  the  characteristic 
parts,  in  particular  of  the  eyes,  iaces  con- 
tracted above  and  bread  below,  and  mark- 
ed with  overcharffed  tints,  short  thick 
hair,  highly-arched  eyebrows,  awkward 
drapery,  loaded  with  unnatural  folds,  dis- 
tinguish the  Greek  pictures  as  far  back 
as  tne  fiflh  century.  The  better  paintings, 
which  are  found  particularly  m  manu- 
scripts, show  a  neat,  accurate  and  diligent 
execution.  When  art  declined  in  Italy, 
particularly  in  the  ninth  century,  painting 
was  still  cultivated  by  the  Greeks,  who, 
driven  f]X)m  home  by  the  disputes  con- 
cerning images,  carried  it  into  Italy  and 
other  countries,  and  adorned  the  churches 
there.  Thus  the  lower  Greek  or  Byzan- 
tine school  was  the  mother  of  the  old 
Italian  school,  and  of  the  lower  Rhenish, 
which  preceded  the  German.  The  rela- 
tion of  both  is  seen  in  the  similarity  of 
the  Italian  pictures  to  those  of  the  lower 
Rhenish  school.  According  to  the  com- 
mon statement,  several  Grecian  artists 
passed  over  into  Italy,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  12th  century,  and  adorned  the 
churched  of  Florence  and  Venice  with 
their  works.  These  were  ioined  by  the 
Italian  artists,  who  founded,  in  the  13th 
century,  a  school  of  art  and  painting  (see 
RaHan  Jhi)y  which,  in  its  developement, 
acquired  a  peculiar  character,  distinguish- 
ed by  beauty  both  of  conception  and  exe- 
cution. The  lower  Rhenish  school,  how- 
ever, which  is  also  called  the  school  of 
CoUigtu^  as  it  flourished  chiefly,  from 
tiie  beginning  of  the  14th  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  15th  centuries,  in  the  city  of 
Cologne,  appears  to  have  retained  still 


more  closely  the  Byzantine  character 
than  the  Italian  did,  since  there  are  tra- 
ces of  it  even  in  the  later  German  school, 
exhibited  in  the  symmetrical  and  pyram- 
idal grouping  of  the  objects,  in  the  close 
drapery,  and  in  the  love  of  ornament  and 
splendor,  shown  particularly  in  the  golden 
back-grounds.  The  collection  of  the 
brothera  Boisser^e  (q.  v.j  contains  the 
most  excellent  works  of  this  school.  John 
Van  Eyck  first  set  the  example  of  a  more 
individual  representation  or  natural  ob- 
jects, in  opposition  to  the  general  repre- 
sentations of  the  lower  Greek,  and  the 
ideal  style  of  the  old  Roman  school.  More 
exact  accounts  are  wanting  of  the  histori- 
cal connexion  of  the  lower  Rhenish  and 
of  the  old  ItaUan  school  with  the  Byzan- 
tme  style  of  art  (On  the  earlier  times  o. 
the  Byzantine  art,  see  HUtoire  dt  CAri  par 
lea  Monumena  damis  sa  Decadence  au 
14me  Siecle,ju8qura  son  RenouvtUement  au 
16ffie;  Paris,  1810,  folio). 

Byzantium  (fi^m  its  original  founder, 
Byzas),  lying  on  the  Thracian  Bosphorus, 
on  a  triangular  promontory,  the  present 
CofixstantinopU^  even  in  ancient  times  a 
flourishing  city,  was  at  first  a  Megarian 
colony,  and  was  aflerwards  enlarged  and 
embellished  by  the  Milesians  and  other 
Greeks.  Near  it  was  a  small  bay  of  the 
Propontis,  called  JTenu,  forming  three 
harbors.  The  situation  of  B.  was  highly 
favorable  to  trade,  and  gave  it  the  com- 
mand of  the  commerce  of  other  nations 
in  the  Black  sea,  and  the  opporiunity  of 
imposing  tolls  and  duties.  These  circum- 
stances increased  the  resources  of  the 
city ;  but  it  suffered  much  from  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Thracians,BithynianR,  Gauls, 
and  even  the  Greeks.  It  was  severely 
treated  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  but 
afterwards  rose  again,  and,  under  the  em- 
perors, was  in  the  most  flourishing  condi- 
tion. From  the  time  of  Constantino,  it 
was  the  second  city  in  the  Roman  em- 
pire, and  the  residence  of  the  emperor, 
who  endeavored  to  give  it  the  splendor 
of  old  Rome.  It  was.  like  Rome,  divided 
into  14  districts ;  had  an  amphitheatre,  a 
Roman  forum,  a  circus,  and  a  multitude 
of  splendid  buildings  and  statues,  some 
of  which  had  been  brought  fi!om  Rome 
(See  CofutcmttnopZe.) 
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C,  THE  third  letter  of  the  alphabet  in 
most  of  the  European  dialects.  ^In  Eng- 
lish," says  Ben  Jonson,  **it  might  well  have 
been  spared,  for  it  has  no  peculiar  sound." 
It  has  the  simple  power  of  A,  before  a, 
Oj  u,  and  most  of  the  consonants;  and 
tlie  power  of  s,  before  e,  i,  y.  The 
Greeks  had  no  e  in  their  alphabet,  and 
they  supplied  the  use  of  it  in  Roman 
words  bv  K  or  £,  as  the  Romans  often 
indicated  the  ktwva  and  sigtna^  in  Greek 
words,  by  a  c.  The  earlier  Romans  also 
used  it  in  manjr  words  which  were  at  a 
later  period  written  with  a  g ;  as,  leciones 
for  l^itnus.  This  renders  it  probable  that 
it  was  originally  the  Greek  gamma^  as  the 
form  of  the  letters,  in  ancient  inscriptions, 
is  very  similar.  The  Roman  g  was  in- 
vented, according  to  Plutarch,  by  Spurius 
Car\'ilius.  Q  ^id  C  are  often  inter- 
changed on  monuments;  thus  we  find 
qVM  for  CVM^coHdieiiiTmiotidit.  Its 
arithmetical  significations,  ana  its  principal 
uses  in  abbreviations,  have  been  explained 
in  the  article  Ahhreoiaiiona  (q.  v.).  On  med- 
als, it  stands  for  man^  names  of  persons, 
as,  Ccuar^  CatW.  Cassiua,  &c. ;  of  ofiicers, 
as,  censor,  cannd;  of  cities,  as,  Carthago, 
&c. ;  also  for  cives,  cwiUta,  coLomiaj  cokors, 
clypeus,  c€L8ira,  drctntia.  In  the  calen- 
dars huAfasii^  it  denoted  the  days  in 
which  the  comil^  might  be  held.  In  tri- 
als, the  opinions  of  the  judges  were  given 
by  writing  on  a  Uttle  cube  or  die  (tessera) 
the  initial  C,  condemno,  A,  absolvo,  or  N  L, 
non  liquet.  For  this  reason,  Cicero  (pro 
Mil.  6.)  calls  C,  littera  trxstis,  and  A,  littera 
salvtaris, — C,  in  music;  the  name  of  that 
note  in  the  natural  uujor  mode,  to  which 
Guido  appUed  the  monosyllable  tU,  but 
which  has  lonff  since  been  relinauished 
by  the  Italians  tor  that  of  (2o,  as  softer  and 
more  vocal.  C  sometimes,  in  Italian  mu- 
sic, stnnds  for  canio,  as  C  1.  easiio  prima. 
It  stands,  likewise,  when  placed  at  the 
cle^  for  common  time,  and,  with  a  Hne 
run  through  it  perpendicularly,  for  cut 
tlme^or  a  quicker  kind  of  movement 

Cabal  ;  the  in&mous  Enj^lish  ministry 
under  Charles  II  (q.  v.),  which  consLsted 
of  five  men  famous  for  their  intrigues — 
Clifford,  Ashley,  Buckingham,  Arlington, 
and  Lauderdale,  whose  initial  letters  form 


tbia word.  (Burnet,  Oum  TimeSfM,lG7fL 
Some  think  the  use  of  the  word  cabal, 
to  denote  an  intriipie,  or  {jl  body  of  in- 
triffuers,  is  derived  m>m  this  circumstance. 
"  Never,"  says  Hume  (ch.  65), "  was  there  a 
more  dangerous  ministry  in  England,  nor 
one  more  noted  for  pernicious  counsels. 
Ashley  (more  known  as  the  earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury), bold,  ambitious,  eloquent,  insinuat- 
ing, subtle,  united  great  industry  with  a 
sound  judgment  of  business  and  of  men. 
Buckingham,  with  the  advantages  of  a 
graceful  person,  high  rank,  splendid  for- 
tune, and  a  lively  wit,  but  without  pru- 
dence or  principle,  sacrificing,  in  turn, 
honor  to  interest,  interest  to  pleasure,  and 
pleasure  to  caprice,  dissipated  his  fortune, 
and  ruined  his  hedth,  by  his  riot  and  de- 
bauchery, and  destroyed  his  character,  in 
public  life^  l^  his  want  of  secrecy  and 
constancy.  Lauderdale,  tyrannical,  am- 
bitious, implacable,  insolent,  yet  idiject, 
had  a  great  ascendency  over  the  king 
Clifford,  daring,  impetuous,  vet  artful,  and 
eloquent,  and  Arlington,  of  moderate  ca- 
pacity,  without  courage  or  integrity,  were, 
secretly,  Catholics.  Shaftesbury  was  at 
once  a  deist,  and  addicted  to  astrology; 
Lauderdale  a  bigoted,  and,  earlier,  a  furi- 
ous Presbjrterian." 

Cabal;  a  beverage  made  in  Portugal, 
by  bruising  20  pounds  of  raisins,  and  sat- 
urating them  with  white  wine  during  3 
months.  The  mixture  is  rich,  clear  iaad 
agreeable. 

Cabala,  or  Cabbala,  (i.  e.  oral  frac- 
tion), is  used  by  the  Jews  to  denote  some- 
times the  doctrines  of  the  prophets,  some- 
times the  traditions  of  their  ancesiois, 
sometimes,  and  most  commonly,  their 
mystical  philosophy.  The  opinions  of 
scholars  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
eabahstic  philosophy  are  very  various. 
The  Jews  derive  the  cabalistic  my^eries 
fi»m  the  most  ancient  times  of  their  na- 
tion, nav,  even  from  Adam  himselfl  But, 
although  a  secret  doctrine  existed  among 
the  Hebrews  in  the  earliest  ages,  this  had 
reference  merely  to  religious  worship. 
The  origin  of  the  philosophical  cabala  is 
to  be  sought  for  in  Egypt,  and  dates  from 
the  times  of  Simeon  Schetachides,  who 
conveyed  it  fi^om  Egypt  to  Palestine.    It 
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was  first  committed  to  writing  in  the  2d 
century,  that  it  might  not  be  lost  with  the 
dispersion  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Later 
expositors  have  mingled  with  it  much 
foreign  matter.  The  cabala  vs  divided 
into  the  symbolical  and  the  real.  The 
symbolical  portion  treats  principally  of 
letters,  to  wnich  it  gives  mystical  signifi- 
cations. The  real,  which  is  opposed  to  the 
symbolical,  and  comprehends  doctrines, 
is  divided  into  the  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical. The  aim  of  the  theoretical  is  to 
explain  the  Holy  Scriptures  according 
to  the  secret  traditions,  and  to  form  there- 
fix>m  a  philosophical  system  of  metaphys- 
ics, physics  and  pneumatology.  The  prac- 
tical portion,  on  the  other  hand,  pretends 
to  teach  the  art  of  performing  miracles, 
and  that  merely  by  an  artificial  applica- 
tion of  the  divine  names  and  sentences 
in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  After  the  revi- 
val of  science,  many  scholars  studied  the 
cabala.  The  most  famous  modem  cab- 
alists  are  Henry  Morus  and  Christian 
Knorr,  the  last  of  whom  has  made  a 
compilation  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  the  cabalistic  writings,  in  two  Latin 
volumes,  in  4to.  (Respecting  the  myste- 
ries of  the  cabala,  see  Pet  Beer's  Htstory 
of  the  Doctrines  and  Opinions  of  all  the 
Jewish  SectSy  and  of  the  Cabala,  Brunn, 
1822,  2  vol& ;  also  trucker's  History  of 
Philosophy,  by  doctor  Enfield,  vol.  iL 
Allen's  Modem  Judaism,  ch.  v. ;  and  Bud- 
dasi  Iniroductio  ad  Historiam  PhUosophia 
Hebrworum,) 

Cabanis,  Peter  John  George,  physi- 
cian, philosopher,  and  literatetar,  bom  at 
Cognac,  1757,  went  to  Paris  in  his  14th 
year,  and  devoted  himself  with  zeal  to 
the  sciencea  In  his  16th  year,  he  went 
to  Warsaw  as  secretary  of  a  Polish  lord. 
The  proceedings  of  the  stormy  diet  of 
1773  filled  hun  with  melancholy  and 
contempt  of  mankind.  He  began  at  Paris 
a  complete  translation  of  the  Iliad.  In 
Auteuu,  near  Paris,  he  became  acquaint- 
ed with  madame  Helvetius,  and,  through 
her,  with  Holbach,  Franklin  and  Jeffer- 
son, and  became  the  friend  of  Cond  iliac, 
Turgot  and  Thomas.  In  his  Serment 
iPun  M^dedn,  he  formally  took  leave  of 
the  belles-lettres.  He  professed  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  revolution,  and  was  inti- 
mately connected  with  Mirabeau,  who 
made  use  of  his  ideas,  and  obtained  fipom 
him  the  work  on  public  education,  which 
Cabanis  publislied  himself;  in  .1791,  after 
the  death  of  Mirabeau.  He  lived  in  still 
closer  intimacy  with  Condorcet  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  May  5th,  1808,  he  was 
a  member  of  the  senate.    His  Kapports 


da  PJofsique  et  du  Moral  de  VHomme 
(Paris,  1802,  2  vols.,  improved  in  1805), 
are  highly  esteemed.  His  works  appeared 
in  Paris,  1824,  complete,  in  4  vols. 

Cababrus,  Francois,  count  of,  bom 
1752,  at  Bayonne,  was  destined  for  com- 
merce by  his  father,  who  sent  him  to  a 
commercial  friend,  Galabert,  at  Saragos- 
sa,  whose  daughter  he  married  in  secret, 
against  the  will  of  both  fiunilies,  in  1772. 
His  father-in-law,  however,  gave  him  the 
charge  of  a  soap  manufactory,  near  Ma- 
drid. The  nearness  of  the  city  enabled 
him  to  become  acquainted  with  seveml 
learned  men  and  metaphysicians,  as  Ol- 
avides  and  tlie  count  of  Cam^omanes. 
During  the  North  American  vear,  in  which 
Spain  took  part  against  England,  and  was 
consequently  cut  off  fi'om  her  resources 
in  America,  C.  advised  the  minister  of 
the  finances  to  make  an  issue  of  paper 
monev,  payable  with  interest,  of  which 
10,000,000  piastres  were  put  in  circula- 
tion with  the  greatest  success.  He  after- 
wards established  the  bank  of  San  Carlos, 
1782,  and  a  company  to  trade  with  the 
Philippine  islands.  After  the  death  of 
Charles  III,  in  1768,  he  fell  into  disgrace. 
In  1790,  he  was  arrested ;  in  179!i^  releas- 
ed, and  made  a  nobleman ;  and,  in  1797, 
appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  at  the 
congress  of  Rastadt  He  died  in  1810,  in 
the  office  of  minister  of  finance,  to  which 
he  had  been  appointed  by  Joseph  Bona- 
parte. He  haa  a  daughter  equally  cele- 
Drated  for  beauOr  and  udents. 

Cabbaoe.  The  cabbage,  including 
many  species  of  the  numerous  fen  us  ot 
lrassica,\s  a  biennial  plant,  too  well  known 
to  need  description,  and  constitutes  one 
of  our  most  valuable  classes  of  vegetables. 
There  are  several  species  of  the  wild  or 
oriffinal  stock,  firom  which  the  garden 
caboage  has  been  derived  by  cultivation. 
These  are  natives  of  various  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, Africa,  &c.,  and,  although  very  re- 
m'>te  in  appearance  from  the  fiill,  round 
head,  which  our  plants  present,  are  scarce- 
ly more  so  than  are  the  kale,  cauliflower, 
brocoli,  &C.,  all  of  which  belong  to  the 
cabbage  family.  In  general  terms,  we 
may  consider  this  plant  as  divided  into 
three  classes— the  common  headed  cab- 
bage of  the  field  and  garden;  the  cauli- 
flower, brocoli,  &C.,  which  form  their 
stalks  into  a  loose  head;  and  the  kale, 
colewort,  &C.9  which  grow  in  a  natural 
branching  way,  without  forming  any 
heads  at  all.  Of  these,  the  common  cab- 
bage is  by  fiu:  the  most  valuable,  both  to 
man  and  to  the  beasts,  bv  whose  assist- 
ance he  is  able  to  make  the  earth  so  i^- 
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tile.  It  is  also  the  most  productive ;  for 
it  is  believed  that  an  acre  of  ground  will 
yield  a  greater  vf eight  of  green  vegetable 
matter  (and  thus  be  more  profitable  to 
the  farmer),  in  the  shape  of  cabbage, 
than  in  that  of  any  other  vegetable 
whatever.  It  is  very  abundandy  produc- 
ed by  clay  soils,  which  are  unfit  for  tur- 
nips, and  the  fanners  who  cultivate  such 
soils  will  find  it  a  vegetable  worthy  of 
much  attention.  The  cabbage  fiirnishes 
green  fodder  for  cows  and  sheep,  which 
is,  at  least,  as  good  as  turnips  or  carrots, 
fattening  the  animals  equally  fast,  and 
rendering  their  milk,  butter,  &c.,  to  the 
full  as  sweet;  and  is  far  preferaMe,  as  it 
keeps  later  in  the  spring,  and  thus  sup- 
plies green  food  when  no  odier  can  be 
procured.  It  is  eaten  by  men  in  three 
forms,  all  of  which  have  their  admu^rs, 
but  which  vaiy  much  in  respect  to  their 
wholesumeness  and  digestibility.  These 
forms  are,  the  sUced  raw  cabba^,  plain 
boiled  cabbage,  and  sahed  cabbage  or 
sour-crout,  the  favorite  dish  of  the  whole 
German  nation.  In  the  first  form,  of  raw 
cabbage,  sliced  fine,  and  eaten  with  vine- 
gar, vmether  entirely  cold,  or  hot  enough 
merely  to  "mlt  the  vegetable,  it  is  one  of 
the  lightest  and  most  wholesome  articles 
of  vegetable  food,  and,  in  this  shape,  will 
supply  a  green  summer  vegetable  through 
the  whole  of  the  winter.  Its  use  cannot 
be  too  highly  recommended.  Boiled  cab- 
bage, is,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the  worst 
articles  of  diet  that  a  weak  stomach  can 
be  tried  with^  and  is  rarely  got  rid  of  with- 
out a  troublesome  colicky  pain.  Sour- 
crout,  or,  properiy,  sauer-krautf  is  much 
eaten  by  the  Germans  in  die  U.  States, 
and  they  consider  it  very  wholesome, 
althoudi  it  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  diffi- 
cult of  digestion  as  boiled  ci^bage.  It  is 
prepared  m  the  following  manner: — Cab- 
bage is  sliced  up  fine,  add  a  layer  of  it  placed 
in  the  bottom  of  a  barrel,  which  is  plen- 
tifuUy  salted ;  it  is  then  well  braised  vith 
a  heavy  mall  or  pestle,  or  is  trodden 
down  l^  a  pair  of  heavy  boots,  till  the 
barrel  is  half  filled  with  the  mxh  that 
arises  from  this  operation.  Successive 
layers  of  cabbage  and  salt  are  added  in 
this  manner,  each  receiving  the  same 
treatment,  till  the  vessel  is  ileatly  fiiU. 
Some  cold  water  is  then  poured  in^  and 
the  top  of  the  barrel  is  pressed  down  with 
heavy  stone&  The  contents  underffo  a 
brisk  formentiltion,  which -continues  for  a 
week  or  two,  during  which  time  die 
brine  must  be  dra^tt  ofi^  and  replaced  by 
new,  tmtil  it  rlBmains  perfbctly  ctear,  when 
the  process  is  finiriied    It  must  be  kept 


covered  with  brine,  and*  is  tftftfs  i^mpfy  H 
fermented,  or  half  sour,  salted  mass  of 
cabbage.  The  other  form^  of  cabbage,  as 
the  cauliflower,  &c.,  sUpply  the  epicures 
of  all  countries  with  some  of  their  great- 
est delicacies,  while  the  hardy  kale,  which 
endures  all  degrees  of  cold,  i^rds  the 
poor,  and  the  farmers  of  poor  soils,  a  valu- 
able fodder  for  cattle  of  all  kinds. 
Cabbala.  (See  Cabaku) 
Cabello.  (See  Porto  Vabello,) 
Cabenda  ;  a  sea-port  of  Africa,  in  Ca- 
congt) ;  Ion.  12^  3(y  E. ;  lat  5«  40'  S.  It 
is  situated  on  the  coast,  a  little  to  the  north 
of  the  river  Zaire,  and  has  a  safe  and  easy 
landing.  It  is  a  great  emporium  for 
trade  in  slavea  The  situation  is  so  dis- 
tinguished for  beauty  and  fertility,  that  it 
has  been  called  the  paradise  of  the  coast 
Cabin;  an  apartment  in  a  ship  for  offi- 
cers and  passengers.  In  large  ships,  there 
are  several  cabins,  the  principal  of  which 
is  occupied  by  the  commander.  In  small 
vessels,  there'is  only  one  cabin,  which  is 
in  the  stem.  The  bed-places  in  ships  are 
also  called  cofttn^,  or,  more  commonly, 
bertha.  Berth,  is  used,  likewise,  for  the 
room  where  a  number  of  men  mess  and 
reside. 

Cabinet  ;  1.  a  small  apartment  adjoin- 
ing a  larger  one ;  2.  the  most  retired 
part  of  a  private  dwelling,  desinied  for 
work,  for  amusement,  or  for  collections 
of  valuable  articles.  3.  In  the  abode  of  a 
prince,  the  cabinet  is  a  room  set  apart  for 
the  ruler's  particular  use ;  also,  the  apart- 
ment where  he  transacts  government 
business,  advises  with  his  privy  counsel- 
lors, and  issues  his  decrees.  Hence,  in 
polidcal  language,  the  cabinet  is  put  for 
the  government ;  as  the  cabinet  of  Lon- 
don, of  Vienna,  of  the  Tuileries,  &c. 
4.  Finally,  a  cabinet  is  any  part  of  a  build- 
in)^,  or  one  or  more  whole  buildings, 
where  are  preserved  valuable  collections 
from  the  kingdoms  of  nature  or  ait ;  asr 
painting  plants,  animals,  coins,  minerals, 
add  curiosities  of  every  description ;  and, 
by  metonymy,  the  name  is  applied  to  the 
collections  themselves.  A  work  of  art, 
and  sometimes  of  nattire,  of  uneommoo 
beauty,  and  fitted  from  its  sl2e  to  be 
placed  in  a  cabinet,  is  called  a  eMnet-piece. 
A  eMnei  wmter  is  one  who  executes 
small  highly-finished  pictures,  suitable 
for  cabinets. 

Cabiki  ;  sacred  priesttj  or  d^ed  he 
rbes,  venemt<ed  by  me  pagans  as  the  an 
thors  of  religion  and  the  founders  of  the 
human  race.    Tlie  multiplicity  of  names 
appfied  to  the  same  ehaiHCter,  the  inteiv 
change  of  the  names  of  the  deities  therh- 
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selres  wxdi  tliose  of  their  priests,  the 
oracular  laW,  which  enjoined  the  preser- 
vation of  ancient  borDaric  names,  and 
dius  led  to  a  double  nomenclature,  sacred 
and  profane,  together  with  the  profbund 
secrecy  of  the  rites,  have  involved  the 
subject  in  great  obscurity.  Some  have 
thought  that  the  Eastern  mythology  and 
the  Bniidism  of  Western  Europe  contain 
traces  of  the  Cabin.  Herodotus  (ii.  51) 
says  that  their  worship  was  brought  to 
Samothitice  by  the  Pelasgi.  Strabo  (x. 
472)  says  they  are  the  same  as  the  Cory- 
bantes:  Others  have  identified  them  with 
die  Titfltne,  the  Dii  Magni,  the  Penates, 
the  Dioefcori,  &c.  Some  say  there  were 
6,  3  miLle  and  3  female,  children  of  ViiU 
can  and  Cabira,  daiughter  of  Proteus. 
OtheiB  make  2,  sons  of  Jupiter  or 
Bacchus.  In  Samothrace,  4  were  vene- 
rated, fii  Egypt,  their  temple  was  never 
entered  by  any  but  the  priests.  In  Phcs- 
nicia,  Rome  (where,  according  to  Paosa- 
niaa,  they  had  an  altar  in  the  circus  nuxxi- 
nms},  and  other  countries  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  traces  of  their  worship  are  fbund. 
But  the  mysteries  (Cdlhrid)  celebrated  at 
Samothrace  were  tne  most  fkmous.  The 
mysteries  of  Isis,  Ceres,  Mithriis,  Tropbo- 
nius,  Bacchus,  Khea,  Adonis,  Osiris,  and 
ail  the  similar  customs  of  Egypt,  Grieece, 
Hindostan  and  Britain,  seem  to  be  merelv 
varieties  of  the  Samothracian  rites,  which 
were  celebrated  in  the  obscuri^  of  night, 
and  with  the  most  profound  secrecy. 
(See  Faber  on  the  MfSteries  of  the  CoiMn, 
Oxford,  1803, 2  vols.  8vo. ;  Potter's  Gre- 
cian ^ntiqaiHes^  ii.  c  20.)  After  a  pre- 
vious probation  of  abstinence,  chastity 
and  silence,  the  candidates  fbr  initiation 
were  purified  by  water  aAd  blood ;  they 
then  ofl^red  a  sacrifice  of  a  bull  or  rhm, 
and  were  made  to  drink  of  two  ibuntains, 
called  Lethe  (oblivion)  and  Mnemosyne 
(memory),  to  wash  away  the  memory  of 
their  former  jn^ilt,  and  to  enable  them  to 
remember  the  new  instructiotis.  They 
were  then  transported  into  a  dark  tower 
or  cavern,  where  their  ears  were  assailed 
by  the  most  appnUihg  sounds,  the  rushing 
of  waters^  the  roar  of  thunder,  dreadfiu 
yells,  with  occasional  gleams  of  light 
flashing  thfough  the  darkness,  and  ms- 
playinff'the  most  horrible  phantoms,  with 
a  dead  body  exposed  on  a  bier.  Thus 
filled  with  terror,  they  were  euddenly  hur- 
ried into  x>ther  scenes ;  light  and  cheerfhl 
rouac  succeeded  to  darkness  and  the  dis^ 
mal  sounds,  the  dead  body  revived,  and  the 
temtrfe  resounded  with  rejoicings.  The 
hidden  doctrines  and  secret  rites  vrere 
iknv  commiiinkaied.  Dances  Slid  orgies^  in 


which  the  mystic  phcMna  or  Iwgam,  and 
the  yoni  (Atiotov  yvvainXov)^  Were  introduced, 
closed  the  ceremony. 

Cable,  in  architecture :  1.  wreathed  cir- 
cular mouldings,  resemblmg  a  robe ;  also, 
the  staff  which  is  left  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  flutings  of  some  examples  of  the  Co- 
rinthian and  Composite  orders. — ^2.  In  na- 
val afairs,  it  is  a  long,  thick  rope,  formed 
of  3  strands  of  hemp,  which  is  employed 
fbr  confining  a  vessel  to  its  place  by 
means  of  an  anchor  or  other  fixed  body. 
I'he  long  and  heavy  chains,  which  have 
been  recently  introduced  for  this  purpose, 
are  also  called  caMes.  Large  vessels  nave 
ready  for  service  3  cables—the  sheet  cable, 
the  best  bower  cable,  and  the  smaU  bower 
cable.  They  should  be  at  least  100—120 
fkthonis  in  length.  A  best  bower  cable, 
of  25  inches  in  circumference,  is  formed 
of  3240  threads.  The  invention  of  iron 
cables  is  of  recent  date,  and  they  have 
supplanted  those  of  hemp  in  ships  of  war. 
They  are  stronger,  less  liable  to  be  de- 
stroyed on  rocks,  &c.  It  is  sometimes 
desunble  to  cut  the  cable  when  of  hemp : 
this  contingency  is  prorided  for  in  iron 
cables  by  a  bolt  and  shackle  at  short  dis- 
tances, so  that,  by  striking  out  the  bolt,  the 
cable  is  eaMlj"  detachedl — Cablets  length 
is  used  to  signify  the  measure  of  120 
fathoms,  the  usual  length  of  a  cable. 

Caboose  ;  the  cook-room  or  kitchen  of 
a  ship.  In  smaller  vessels,  it  is  an  enclosed 
fireplace,  hearth  or  stove,  for  cooking,  on 
the  main  deck.  In  a  ship  of  war,  the 
cook-room  is  called  a  gaUey. — Caboose 
also  signifies  the  bbx  that  covers  the  chim- 
ney in  a  ship. 

Cabot,  George,  was  bom  in  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  m  the  year  1752,  and 
early  manifested  distinguished  talents. 
He  spent  the  early  part  of  his  Ufe  in  the 
employment  of  a  shipmaster.  But  he 
did  not  neglect  the  improvement  of  his 
mind,  even  amid  the  restlessness  and  dan- 
ger of  a  seafaring  career.  Before  he  was 
twenty-six  years  of  age,  he  was  chosen 
to  the  provincial  conjfress,  which  met  at 
Concora,  witfi  the  visionary  project  of 
ordainmg  a  matimum  of  prices,  in  order 
that  commodities  might  be  cheapened  by 
constraining  the  owners  to  sell  at  reduced 
and  fixed  rates ;  and  there  he  first  dis- 
played ^at  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  tru^Twinciplcs  of  political  economy, 
for  which  he  was  thenceforward  preemi- 
nent Before  Adam  Smidi  was  known 
in  ^e  U.  States,  and  Say  and  the  other 
continental  writers  had  formed  any  cor- 
rect notions  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Cabot 
.maintained  the  present  enlightened  doc 
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trinesy  and  strenuously  contended  for  the 
entire  liberty  of  dom^c  and  international 
commerce.  Mr.  Cabot  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  state  convention  assembled 
to  deliberate  on  the  adoption  of  the  fed- 
eral constitution,  and,  soon  after  that  event 
took  place,  was  elected  a  «enator  of  the 
United  States,  an  office  which  his  sense 
of  public  duty  caused  him  to  accept,  al- 
though against  his  inclinations.  In  that 
station,  he  enjoyed  the  unlimited  confi- 
dence, not  only  of  the  august  body  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  but  also  of 
Washington  and  Hamilton;  and  to  his 
commercial  knowledge  and  profound 
views  of  finance  and  political  economy, 
the  latter  was  greatly  indebted  in  the  for- 
mation of  his  financial  system.  With 
Fisher  Ames,  also,  Mr.  Cabot  was  long 
linked  by  ties  of  the  most  ajSectionate 
friendsliip. ,  At  a  recent  period,  when,  in 
the  late  war,  the  exigencies  of  the  country 
seemed  to  him  to  require  his  co-operation, 
he  presided  over  a  body  of  delegates  from 
New  England,  who,  in  a  season  of  extreme 
solicitude,  attempted  to  provide  means 
for  averting  a  dreadful  storm  of  public 
calamity.  Mr.  Cabot  died  at  Boston, 
April  18, 1823,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  tlie  delight  and  veneration  of  all 
who  knew  him,  and  his  talents  seemed 
the  most  extraordinary,  his  virtues  the 
most  bright,  to  those  who  had  the  happi- 
ness to  see  him  most  &mi]iarly.  His 
mind  was  capacious  and  elevated.  In 
public  Ufe,  he  was  pure  and  disinterested, 
all  his  exertions  tending  to  one  single 
object — ^public  good ;  in  private,  he  was 
endeared  to  his  family  and  his  friends  by 
his  kindness,  urbanitv  and  benevolence. 
The  study  of  political  economy  and  the 
science  of  government  was  his  favorite 
pursuit.  His  eloquence,  which  was  oft- 
ener  displayed  in  private  than  in  public, 
was  remarkable  for  it?  beauty  and  sim- 
plicity. As  a  Christian,  be  was  sincere  and 
devout;  and  the  manner  of  his  death 
suited  tlie  exemplary  character  of  his  Ufe. 
Cabot,  Sebastian,  a  naviffator  of  great 
eminence  and  abilities,  was  oom  at  Bris- 
tol, about  the  year  1477.  He  was  the  son 
of  John  Cabot,  a  Venedan  pilot,  who 
resided  at  Bristol,  and  was  hiffhlv  esteemed 
for  his  skill  in  navigation.  Sebastian  was 
early  instructed  m  the  mathenutical 
knowledge  required  by  a  seama^  and,  at 
the  aee  of  17,  had  made  several  voyages. 
In  1495,  John  Cabot  obtained  from  Hen- 
ry VII  letters  patent  empowering  him 
and  his  three  sons,  Lewis,  Sebastian  and 
Sanctius,  to  discover  unknown  lands,  and 
conquer  and  settle  them.    In  consequence 


of  this  permission,  the  kinff  supplied  one 
ship,  and  the  merchants  of  London  and 
Bristol  a  few  smaller  ones,  and,  in  1496, 
John  and  Sebastian  sailed  to  the  north-west 
In  July  of  the  same  year,  they  discovered 
Newfoundland,  and  explored,  it  up  to  lat- 
itude 67°,  The  accounts  of  this  voyage 
are  attended  witli  much  obscurity ;  but  it 
seems,  that,  in  a  subsequent  voyage,  the 
father  and  son  sailed  as  far  as  cape  Flori- 
da, and  were  actually  the  first  who  saw 
the  main  land  of  America.  Little,  how- 
ever, is  known  of  the  proceedings  of  Se- 
bastian Cabot  for  the  ensuing  W  years ; 
but  it  seems,  that,  in  the  reign  of  Heniy 
VIII,  by  the  patronage  of  sir  Thomas 
Peart,  vice-admiral  of  England,  he  pro- 
cured another  ship  to  make  discoveries, 
and  attempted  a  s^them  passace  to  the 
East  Indies,  in  which  he  failed.  This 
disappoinUnent  is  supposed  to  have  in- 
ducea  him  to  quit  England,  and  visit 
Spain,  where  he  was  treated  with  great 
respect,  and  appointed  pilot-major.  An 
opulent  companv  of  Spanish  merchants 
soon  after  gave  him  the  conoimand  of  an 
expedition  to  the  Spice  islands,  through 
the  newly-discovered  straits  of  Magellui. 
Accordingly,  in  15S5,  he  sailed  from  Ca- 
diz to  the  Canaries  and  Cape  de  Verd 
islands ;  and,  failing,  firom  the  opposition 
of  his  crew,  in  his  view  of  reaching  the 
Spice  islands,  he  proceeded  to  the  river 
La  Plata,  where  he  discovered  St.  Salva- 
dor, and  erected  a  fort  there.  He  subse- 
quently reached  the  great  river  Paraguay, 
and  remained  on  the  American  coast  a 
considerable  time,  with  the  view  of  form- 
ing an  establishment  Being  disappointed 
in  the  expected  aid  from  Spain,  he  ulti- 
mately returned  home  with  all  his  crew, 
but  was  not  very  favorably  received,  ovring 
to  his  failure  in  respect  to  the  Spice  island^ 
and  his  severe  treatment  of  the  mutineers 
of  his  crew.  He  notwithstanding  contin- 
ued in  the  service  of  Spain  for  some  years 
longer,  but  at  length  returned  to  England 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI,  he  was  introduced, 
by  the  protector  Somerset,  to  the  young 
king,  who  took  much  pleasure  in  hjus  con- 
versation, and  settled  a  pension  on  him  as 
grand-pilot  of  England.  From  this  time, 
he  was  consulted  on  all  questions  relating 
to  trade  and  navigation ;  and,  in  1552,  be- 
ing governor  of  the  compmy  of  merchant 
adventurers,  he  drew  up  instructions,  and 
procured  a  license  for  an  expedition  to 
discover  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies  by 
the  north.  These  instructions,  which  are 
preserved   in  Hackluyt's   collection  of 
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voyages,  form  a  very  honorable  proof  of 
his  sagacity  and  penetration.  He  was 
also  governor  of  the  Russian  company, 
and  was  very  active  in  their  affkirs.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  died  in  the  year  1557, 
at  a  very  advanced  age,  leaving  behind 
him  a  high  character,  both  as  a  skilllil 
seaman  and  a  man  of  great  general  abili- 
ties. He  was  the  first  who  noticed  the 
variations  of  the  compass;  and,  besides 
the  ordinances  to  be  found  in  Hacklujrt, 
he  published  a  large  map  of  the  world,  as 
also  a  work  under  the  title  of  ^amgazione 
neUe  parte  Septenbiojudi,  per  Sebastiano 
Cabota  (foL,  Venice,  1583). 

Cabrera  ;  one  of  the  Balearic  isles  in 
the  Mediterranean,  belonging  to  Spain; 
Ion.  3^  E. ;  lat  39^  ?  N.    (See  Baleares.) 

Cabul,  or  Caubul,  capital  of  the  king- 
dom of  A^hanistan,  is  a  very  ancient 
city,  situated  in  a  spacious  and  well- 
watered  plain,  enclosed  on  three  sides  by 
a  semicircular  ranse  of  hills,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  which  is  a  fortification.  The  Bala 
EDssar,  or  Upper  Fort,  contains  the  palace 
and  other  public  buildings.  The  bouses 
are  mean,  the  bazars  well  supplied,  and 
crowded  by  Usbecks,  Afghans  and  Hin- 
doos. The  vicinity  is  iomous,  in  the 
East,  for  flowers  and  fiuits.  Cabul  is  a 
great  mart  for  horses  fiwm  Tartary,  which 
are  brought  for  exportation  to  Hindostan. 
(See  Elphinstone's  Caubtd,  ch.  viii — ^xi.) 
Lon.  e9^  ly  E. ;  lat  33^  3(y  N. 

CABm.i8TAN.  The  country  compre- 
hended under  this  name  has  already  been 
described  in  the  articles  Afghanistan  and 
Bdmistan,  It  is  sometimes  called  CaJndy 
or  Caybtfl^  firom  the  capitair;  sometimes 
Cabulistan;  sometimes  Candahar^  from 
another  capital  It  was  formerly,  also, 
called  Ghxine^  fi*om  another  city,  for  the 
same  reason.  The  origin  of  the  name 
Afghans  is  unknown.  Their  own  name 
for  their  nation  is  Pooshtoon^  whence, 
probably,  the  Indian  name  for  them, 
JPaittns     (See  Afghans.) 

Cacao.  Chocolate  is  a  kind  of  cake, 
or  hard  paste,  the  basis  of  which  is  the 
pulp  of  the  cacao,  or  chocolate-nut,  a 
production  of  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America.  The  cacao-tree  [theobroma  ca- 
cao), both  in  size  and  shape,  somewhat 
resembles  a  young  cherry-tree,  but  sepa- 
rates, near  the  ground,  into  four  or  uve 
stems.  The  leaves  are  about  four  inches 
in  length,  smooth,  but  not  glossy,  and  of 
a  dull  green  color.  The  flowers  are  saf> 
fion-coiored,  and  very  beautiful.  The 
fruit  of  the  cacao-tree  somewhat  resem- 
bles a  cucumber  in  shape,  but  is  furrowed 
deeper  on  the  sides.     Its  color,  while 
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growing,  is  green ;  but,  as  it  ripens,  this 
changes  to  a  fine  bluish-red,  almost  pur- 
ple, with  pink  veins ;  or,  in  some  of^the 
varieties,  to  a  delicate  yellow  or  lemon 
color.  Each  of  the  pods  contains  ft'om 
20  to  30  nuts  or  kernels,  which,  in  shape, 
are  not  much  unlike  almonds,  and  consist 
of  a  white  and  sweet  pulpy  substance, 
enveloped  m  a  parchment-like  shell. 
These  are  the  cacao  or  chocolatc-nuts. — 
Plantations  of  cacao  are  numerous  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Magdaleno,  in  South 
America.  They  are  usually  formed  in 
morassy  situations,  and  are  sheltered  fi*ora 
the  intense  heat  of  the  sun  by  larger  trees, 
which  are  planted  in  them.  There  are 
two  principal  crops  of  cacao  in  the  year ; 
the  first  in  June,  and  the  second  in  De- 
cember. As  soon  as  the  fi-uit  is  ripe,  it  is 
gathered,  and  cut  into  slices;  and  the 
nuts,  which  are,  at  this  time,  in  a  pulpy 
state,  are  taken  out,  and  laid  in  skins,  or 
on  leaves  to  be  dried.  They  have  now  a 
sweetish  acid  taste,  and  may  be  eaten 
like  any  other  fruit.  When  perfectly  dry, 
they  are  put  into  bags,  each  containine 
about  a  hundred  weight,  and,  thus  packe<^ 
are  exported  to  foreign  countries.  Pre- 
viously to  being  formed  into  chocolate^ 
these  nuts  are  generally  toasted  or  parch- 
ed over  the  fire  in  an  iron  vessel,  after 
which  process  their  thin  external  cover- 
u.j  is  easilv  separated.  The  kernel  is 
then  pounded  m  a  mortar,  and  subse- 
quently ground  on  a  smooth,  warm  stone. 
Sometimes  a  little  amatto  is  added  ;  and, 
with  the  aid  of  water,  the  whole  is  formed 
into  a  paste.  This  is  put  whilst  hot,  into 
tin  moulds,  where,  in  a  short  time,  it  con- 
geals ;  and  in  this  state  it  is  the  choco- 
late of  the  shops.  In  South  America  and 
Spain,  other  modes  are  adopted :  the 
chocolate  is  mixed  with  sugar,  long  pep- 
per, vanilla,  cinnamon,  cloves,  almonas, 
and  other  ingredients,  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  respective  inhabitants.  Mr. 
Edwards  was  of  opinion,  that  the  cakes 
of  chocolate  used  in  England  were  made 
of  about  one  half  genuine  cacao,  and  the 
remainder  of  flour  or  castile  soap.  That 
from  Coraccas  is  considered  the  best. — 
By  the  natives  of  South  America,  the 
chocolate-nuts  are  used  for  food.  A 
white,  oily  matter,  about  the  consistence 
of  suet,  is  also  obtained  by  bruising  them, 
and  boihng  the  pulp.  The  oil  is  oy  this 
means  liquifiea,  and  rises  to  the  sur- 
face, where  it  is  left  to  cool  and  congeal, 
that  it  may  the  more  easily  be  separated. 
This,  which  is  called  butter  of  cacaoy  is 
without  smell,  and,  when  fiiesh,  has  a 
very  mild  taste.    Its  principal  use  is  as 
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an  iogredieot  in  pomatums.  From  tbe 
nuts,  when  slightly  roasted,  an  oil  is 
sometimes  obtained  by  pressure,  which  is 
occasionally  used  in  medicine. 

Cachao,  KAcno,  Hscao,  or  Bac-xiivg  ; 
capital  of  tlie  kingdom  of  Tonquin^  on 
the  riyer  Songkoi,  about  100  miles  u-om 
its  mouth.  It  is  an  open,  straggling  town, 
with  wide  streets,  the  houses  of  mud,  or 
wood  thatched  with  straw.  It  was  for- 
merly the  residence  of  the  king ;  and  the 
English  and  Danes  had  factories  there. 
It  is  a  commercial  place  of  some  conse- 
quence. Goldf  beautiful  silks,  and  the 
iinest  lackered  ware,  is  exported.  Lat 
SFSS'N.;  Ion.  lOSMS'E. 

Cacbelot.    (See  Whales.) 

Cachet,  JLettres  pe  ;  secret  war- 
rants, by  means  of  which,  under  the 
former  kings  of  France,  and  their  minis- 
ters, any  body  could  be  imprisoned  or 
banished  to  a  certain  place,  without  any 
reason  given.  The  introduc 'on  of  them 
is  ascril^d  to  the  famous  Capuchin  padre 
Joseph,  under  the  ministry  of  cardinal 
RicheDeu.  In  this  sense,  the  term  lettres 
de  cachet  is  commonly  used,  but  it  has,  in 
fact,  a  more  extensive  siffniiicalion.  All 
despatches  from  the  royal  state-chancery 
were  issued  either  openly,  as  lettres  pa^ 
tenteSf  or  sealed,  as  lettres  closes^  or  de 
cachet  The  £j9t  were  always  written 
upon  parchment,  the  name  of  the  king 
signed  by  a  minister  of  state,  counter- 
signed by  the  minister,  not  folded,  but 
only  the  lower  part  turned  over,  and 
stamped  with  the  |p!eat  seal  of  state. 
They  commenced  with  the  words  ^  Um$ 
presena  et  h  venir  Salut !  and  ended  with 
the  form  Car  id  est  notre  plaisir.  In  this 
shape,  all  edicts,  ordinances,  charters,  priv- 
ileges, &c.  were  issued,  but  all  had  to  be 
recorded  by  the  parliament  of  the  dis- 
trict to  which  they  referred.  The  repre- 
sentations of  the  parhament  oflen  pre- 
vented these  kUres  paientes  from  being 
carried  into  efiecL  The  others,  the  lettrea 
cloaes,  were  only  written  on  paper,  some 
in  the  name  of^the  king  (who  spoke  in 
the  first  person,  and  concluded  with  the 
formula  Sur  ce  je  prie  Dku,  qu'U  v<ni$ 
ait  dans  sa  sainte  et  diviiie  garde^  and 
signed  with  his  name),  some  by  commis- 
sion from  the  king.  In  the  latter  case, 
they  began  with  me  words  Be  par  le 
roi:  il  est  ardoniU  hy  and  were  signed  by 
a  minister.  They  were  then  closed,  and 
sealed  with  the  small  royal  seal,  so  that 
the  contents  could  not  be  seen.  The 
lettres  doses  were  u^ed  for  many  purposes 
besides  that  of  acrests.  All  tlie  orders 
0ent  to  officers  and  private  individuadfl 


(e.  g.,  to  rqx>rt  opinions,  ;to  jcepeir  to  a 
certain  place,  to  leave  their  pla^e  of  cesi- 
dence,  or  go  into  banishment)  were  issued 
in  this  form.  Warrants  also  yrete  often 
issued  in  this  form,  because  ihe  courta, 
and  particularly  tlie  police,  eould  not 
have  acted  without  such  cui^MMrity  in  ur- 
gent cases.  To  the  luvimopfd-R^ih-al  die 
la  police  of  Paris  a  number  of  them  were 
alwaj^s  given,  to  frll  out  the  blanks  as 
occasion  might  require.  Without  them, 
he  would  not  have  been  authorized  to 
arrest  suspected  persons.  Frequently  the 
arrest  by  hUre  ae  cachet  wa^  a  favor  on 
the  part  of  the  king,  a^  it  withdrew  tbe 
accused  from  the  severer  punishment  to 
which  he  would  have  been  liable  upon  a 
trial  before  the  courts.  (See  Lin^uetls 
Memoirs  syr  la  BastiUe,  London,  1783, 
and  Mirabeau's  Des  tMtres  de  Cachd  et 
des  Prisons  d^iHat,  1782.)  I^ese  letters 
were  detestable  instnunents  of  arbitrary 
power,  hostile  to  eyeiy  principle  of  ri^^ 
(See  BastUe,) 

Cack^ue  ;  in  some  parts  pf  America, 
the  title  of  the  native  cbie&  at  the  time 
of  the  conquest  by  the  Spanii^xjs. 

Cacodemon.    (See  Demo^i,) 

Cacopuont;  a  friult  of  style,  which 
consists  in  a  harsh  and  disagreeable  sound, 
produced  by  the  meeting  of  two  letters  or 
two  syllables,  or  by  the  too  frequent  repe- 
tition of  the  same  letters  or  syllables.  It 
destroys  the  harmony  of  the  whoje  pe- 
riod ;  it  is  unpleasant  in  prose  and  intol- 
erable in  verse.  Thi,is  the  Roman  was 
shocked  with  the 

Oibrtunotoiii  natam,  me  coosule  Romam; 
and,  according  to  Juvenal,  a  few  more 
such  cacophonies  would  have  saved 
Cicero's  head.  A  French  ear  is  offended 
vrith  Voltaire  for  the  expression  g^oca  sa 
main.    Pope  says. 

And  oft  the  ear  the  open  vowels  tire. 

Cactus,  in  botany ;  a  genus  of  succu- 
lent plants,  containing  28  species,  perma- 
nent m  duration,  singular  and  various  in 
structure,  genecally  vritliQUt  leaves,  liav- 
ing  the  stem  or  branches  jointed,  for  the 
most  part  armed  witli  spines  in  bundkfl^ 
vrith  which,  in  many  species,  brimles  are 
intermixed.  They  are  natives  of  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies.  Several 
of  the  species  are  cultivated  in  other 
countries,  for  curiosity,  in  green-houses. 
Gardeners  divide  them  into,  1.  mdEon- 
thistles ;  these  are  of  a  roundish  form :  2. 
torch'tfusUes ;  erect,  supporting  them- 
selves :  3.  cereuaes ;  creeping  with  lat- 
eral roots:  4.  prtckiv-pears,  or  huHao 
Jigs;  compressed,  with  proJiferous  joints 
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The  two  first  sorts  appear  like  large, 
fleshyy  greea  melons,  -with  deep  ribs,  set 
«U  o^Fer  with  strong,  shaip  thorns,  setting 
close  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  jimd  dif- 
fering in  height,  from  a  foot  to  a  yard. 
When  these  pkmts  are  cut  thiough  the 
middle,  their  mside  is  found  to  be  a  soft, 
pale-green,  fleshy  substance,  very  full  of 
moisture,  the  ta^e  of  whictfa  is  agreeabfy 
aeid.  The  fruits  are  frequently  eatea  in 
the  West  Indies.  One  of  the  most  re- 
maricable  species  of  cactus  is  the  C. 
grandyiorm^  or  night-llowerinff  creeping 
cereus,  belonging  to  the  third  dass.  The 
flower  of  this  sptjcies,  though  very  short- 
lived, is  a  splendid  production.  It  be- 
gins to  open  m  the  evening,  between  seven 
and  eight  oWock,  is  fiiliy  blown  by  eleven, 
and  by  three  or  ^ur  in  the  morning  be- 
gins to  fade ;  soon  afler  which,  it  hangs 
do^\Ti  in  a  state  of  irrecoverable  decay. 
When  the  plants  are  large,  several  flow- 
ers will  open  in  the  same  night,  and  there 
will  be  a  succession  of  tliem  for  several 
nights  toother.  The  calyx,  when  ex- 
panded, IS  about  six  inches,  sometimes 
nearly  a  fool,  in  diameter,  yellow  within, 
and  dark-brown  withoMt.  The  petals  are 
many,  and  of  a  pure  white,  and  the  great 
number  of  recurved  stamina  surrounding 
the  style  in  the  centre  of  the  flower  moke 
u  grand  appearance.  It  generally  flowezs 
in  July. 

Cacus,  a  robber  iu  Italy,  the,  terror  of 
the  Aventine  wood,  of  the  surrounding 
inhabitants  and  of  strangeis,  a  monstrous 
giant,  according  to  some,  vomiting  Are,  of 
enormous  strength  and  terrible  appear- 
ance, was  a  son  of  Vulcan.  A  deep, 
winding  cavern  was  his  residence,  over 
the  entrance  of  which  hung  the  heads 
and  arms  of  those  whom  he  had  slain. 
This  cave  he  closed  with  a  stone,  which 
20  pair  of  oxen  could  not  remove.  When 
Hercules  was  driviuff  the  herds  of  Geryon 
through  Italy,  G.  robbed  him  of  some  of 
them,  and,  to  conceal  their  tracks,  dragged 
them  backwards  into  his  cave.  iBut  their 
lowing  betrayed  them  ;  upon  which  Hei^ 
cules  attacked  tlie  robber,  and,  after  a 
terrible  conflict  (see  Virgil's  Mneidy  b.  8), 
killed  him  with  his  club.  To  express  his 
gratitude  for  his  victory,  Hercules  erected 
the  ara  maxinKi,  and  Evander,  with  his 
Arcadians,  performed  divine  honoia  to 
Hercules  as  their  benefactor. 

Cad  ALSO,  Jos^,  a  man  of  very  respecta- 
ble standing  among  the  later  writers  of 
Spain,  was  oom  at  Cadiz,  in  1741,  of  an 
ancient  and  noble  family,  and  educated 
in  Paris,  where  he  made  himself  master 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  principal 


languages  of  modem  Europe.  He  afler- 
wanis  travelled  through  England,  France, 
Portugal,  Germanv  and  Italy.  At  the  age 
of  20,  he  returned  h<Hne,  and  joined  the 
Spanish  forces  then  employed  against 
Portugal  He  remained  in  the  army  till 
bis  death,  in  1782,  attentive  to  his  military 
duties,  tliough  devoted  to  literature.  He 
was  the  flriend  of  the  most  distinguished 
writers  then  hving  in  Spain,  and,  by  his 
advice  and  example,  contributed  much  to 
bring  out  the  talent  of  several  among 
them.  He  was  killed  by  a  shell  at  the 
sieee  of  Gibraltar,  iu  1782.  He  is  tBe 
auUior  of  Cartas  Marruecaa,  a  scries  of 
letters  written  in  the  character  of  a  Moor- 
ish traveller  in  Spain,  and  containing  re- 
flections upon  Spanish  institutions  and 
manners.  It  is  a  work  of  much  merit. 
C.  also  wrote  a  satire  called  Eruditos  a  la 
FiUetCy  in  ridicule  of  sciolists  ;  also  a 
tragedy,  and  several  poetical  pieces  under 
the  title  of  Ocios  de  mi  Jwoentud, 

Cada  Mosto,  or  Ca  oa  Mosto,  Louis 
da,  bom  at  Venice,  about  1432,  devoted 
himself  to  commerce,  after  receiving  a 
careful  education,  and  made  many  voy- 
ages into  the  Mediterranean  sea  and  At- 
hmtic  ocean.  In  1454,  he  sailed  in  the 
ship  of  his  counoyman,  Marco  Zeno,  for 
Flanders.  Contrary  winds  stopped  the 
progress  of  the  vessel  in  the  straits  of 
Gibraltar,  and  she  was  compelled  to  lie  to 
near  cape  St.  Vincent,  where  prince  Hen- 
ry had  retired  to  devote  himself  to  his 
studies,  and  to  promote  discoveries  along 
the  coast  of  Africa.  C,  a  young  man 
fuU  of  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  ofiered  his 
services  to  the  prince,  and  obtained  a 
ship  of  90  tons.  In  1455,  he  departed 
from  Lagos,  sailed  into  the  river  Senegal, 
which  &ud  been  discovered  Ave  years 
before,  proceeded  yet  farther  along  the 
coast,  and  visited  prince  Darnel,  whose 
states  extended  from  the  Senegal  to  cape 
Verd.  Afler  trading  in  slaves  and  ^old, 
he  steered  for  cape  Veid,  where  he  joined 
two  other  discovery-ships  of  tlie  prince, 
and  visiusd,  in  company  with  them,  the 
mouths  of  the  Gambia,  the  riches  of 
which  had  been  ffready  extolled.  As 
they  were  atUicked  by  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  mariners,  weary  of  theu-  long 
voyage,  had  become  discouraged,  tlie 
commanders  were  compelled  to  return  to 
Portugal.  In  1456,  C,  in  company  with 
two  other  ships,  made  a  second  voya^  to 
the  Grambia.  On  the  way  thither,  they 
discovered  the  cape  Verd  islands.  When 
they  entered  mto  the  Gambia  this  tiole, 
they  were  well  received ;  but  the  quantity 
of  gold  which  they  obtained    did  not 
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answer  their  expectations.  The  three 
ships  continued  their  course  as  far  as  the 
river  Casamansa  and  tiie  Rio  Grande,  and 
returned  to  PortugaJ.  C.  remained  there 
till  1463,  in  which  year  prince  Henry 
diedt  The  description  of  his  travels. 
Prima  NavigazioneperrOctano  aUe  Torre 
de^  JVegri  £lla  Bassa  EtiopOj  di  Luigi 
Coda  Mosto  (Vicenza,  1507,  and  Milan, 
1519),  the  oldest  of  the  voyages  of  the 
modems,  is  a  master-piece.  The  ar- 
rangement is  admirable,  the  narrative  in- 
teresting, the  descriptions  clear  and  accu- 
ftite. 

CxnE,  John  (better  known  as  Jack 
Cade) ;  a  man  of  low  birth,  who  had  been 
obliged  to  fly  into  France  for  his  crimes. 
Observing  the  discontents  of  the  people 
on  his  return  to  England  (1450),  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI  (q.  v.),  he  took  the 
name  of  John  Mortimer,  published  com- 
plaints against  the  abuses  of  government, 
and  soon  found  himself  at  tne  head  of 
20,000  men,  common  people  of  Kent 
Having  defeated  a  force  sent  against  him, 
he  advanced  to  London,  which  opened 
its  gates;  but  the  riotous  disposition  of 
his  followers  alarmed  the  citizens.  They 
drove  out  and  defeated  the  rebels,  who 
soon  dispersed,  and  Cade  was  killed  by 
one  Iden,  a  gendeman  of  Kent. 

Cadence,  or  Reprise  ;  a  pause  or  sus- 
pension at  the  end  of  an  air,  to  afford  the 
performer  an  opportunity  of  introducing 
a  craceful  extempore  close.  The  word 
cadence  is  also  fi:«quently  applied  to  the 
embellishment  itself. 

Cader  Idris  ;  a  mountain  of  Wales ; 
the  commencement  of  a  chain  runniue 
north-easterly.  There  are  here  several 
small  lakes,  abounding  in  fish.  The 
height  of  the  mountain  is  3550  feet  above 
the  level  of  tlie  sea.  It  is  three  miles 
south  of  Dolgelly,  Merionethshire. 

Cadet  (Frenm) ;  1.  a  younger  brother. 
— 2.  In  the  French  service,  a  cadet  was  a 
gentleman  who  served  in  the  ranks  with- 
out pay,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the 
art  of  war. — 3.  It  is  now  applied,  in 
England  and  the  North  American  U. 
States,  to  tlie  pupils  of  a  military  acade- 
my, (q.  V.) 

Cadet  de  Vaux,  Antoine  Alexis,  a 
chemist,  member  of  the  French  colUge  de 
pharmacie,  and  of  many  learned  Gei-man 
societies,  bom  in  Paris,  1743,  was  at  first  an 
apothecary,  but  for  many  years  has  been  a 
successful  practical  agriculturalist,  and  ac- 
tive, even  in  his  old  age,  in  improving  the 
s6il  and  the  manu&ctures  of  his  country. 
He  has  discussed  the  effect  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  mountain  forests  in  diminishing  die 


copiousness  of  the  springs  in  the  vaUevB, 
the  improvement  of  vineyarda,  the  culti- 
vation of  foreign  f^ants,  and  the  proridins 
of  substitutes  for  the  usual  articles  of 
food  in  times  of  scarcity.  He  is  one  of 
the  principal  editors  of  the  Journal  tPiko- 
nomie  ruraU  et  dometHqviey  and  of  the 
Covrs  complet  d*AgricuUure  pratique.  He 
has  also  been  engaged  in  politics. 

Cadi,  in  Arabic ;  a  judge  or  jurist. 
Among  the  Turks,  cadi  signifies  an  infe- 
rior judge,  in  distinction  from  the  moUoy 
or  superior  judge.  They  belong  to  the 
higher  clergy,  as  the  Turks  derive  their 
law  from  their  prophet. 

Cadiz,  the  principal  port,  and  one  or 
the  handsomest  cities  of  Spain,  is  situated 
at  the  extromity  of  a  long  tongue  of  land 
projecting  from  the  island  of  Leon.  The 
narrowness  of  the  land  communication 
prevents  its  capture  by  a  military  force, 
while  the  garrison  is  master  of  the  setL 
This  was  exemplified  in  the  long  block- 
ade of  1810,  11,  12.  It  is  walled,  with 
trenches  and  bastions  on  the  land  side, 
and,  the  population  being  large  (70,000), 
the  houses  have  been  built  high,  and  tho 
streets  are  narrow.  It  has  been  much 
extended,  and  adorned  with  handsome 
buildings,  since  1786.  The  chief  build- 
ings are  the  great  hospital,  the  cuf^om- 
house,  the  churches,  and  13  monasteries. 
From  the  harbor,  the  town  has  a  fine 
appearance.  The  bay  of  C.  is  a  very  fine 
one.  It  is  a  large  Irasin  enclosed  by  the 
main  land  on  one  side,  and  the  projecting 
tongue  of  land  on  the  other.  It  is  from 
10  to  12  leagues  in  circumference,  witli 
good  anchorage,  and  protected  by  the 
neighboring  hills.  It  has  4  forts,  2  of 
which  form  the  defence  of  the  grand 
arsenal,  La  Caraca,  in  which  are  3  basins 
and  12  docks.  This  bay  is  the  great  ren- 
dezvous of  the  Spanish  navy.  C.  was 
the  centre  of  Spanish  American  trade, 
and  the  commerce  of  the  port  was  very 
extensive,  before  tlie  separation  of  the 
colonies.  An  important  branch  of  indus- 
try in  the  vicinity  is  the  preparation  of 
salt :  the  pits  belong  to  the  goveninicnt, 
and  supply  many  of  the  fishermen  of  dif- 
ferent coimtries  of  Europe.  The  city 
was  taken  by  the  earl  of  Essex  in  1596, 
and  firom  its  bay  Vllleneuve  sailed,  previ- 
ous to  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  in  1808. 
In  1809,  it  became  the  seat  of  the  central 
junta,  and  afterwards  of  the  cortes.  It 
sustained  a  long  blockade  from  the  French 
(Feb.  6,  1810,  to  Aug.  25,  1812),  which 
was  not  raised  till  afler  the  battle  of  Sala- 
manca. In  1823,  the  French  entered  it 
(Oct.  3),  after  a  short  siege.    In  1829,  It 
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was  declared  a  free  port  On  the  island 
of  Leon,  the  village  of  Las  Cabezas  is 
also  situated,  where  Riego  began  the 
military  revolution,  Jan.  1,  1820.  (See 
Spain.) 

Cadiz,  Straits  or ;  that  part  of  the 
Atlantic  which  has  the  coasts  of  Al^rve 
and  Andalusia  on  the  north,  those  of  Fez 
and  Morocco  on  the  south,  and  the  straits 
of  Gibraltar  on  the  east 

Cadmus  ;  the  name  of  several  persons 
in  mythology  and  history.  The  most  fa- 
mous is  the  son  of  A^nor  and  grandson 
of  Neptune.  With  his  brothers,  he  was 
sent,  by  his  father,  to  seek  for  his  sister 
Europa,  who  had  been  carried  away  by 
Jupiter,  and  he  was  not  to  return  without 
her.  Afler  several  adventures,  C.  inquired 
of  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  which  command- 
ed him  to  desist  from  further  search,  to 
intrust  himself  to  the  guidance  of  a 
heifer,  and  where  she  should  stop  to 
build  a  city.  He  accordingly  went  to 
Boeotia,  where  he  wished  to  sacrifice  the 
cow  to  Minerva.  But  his  companions,  hi 
attempting  to  fetch  water  from  the  foun- 
tain of  Mara,  for  the  purpose  of  the  sacri- 
fice, were  slain  by  the  dragon  that  guarded 
it  C.  killed  the  dragon,  and,  at  the  com- 
mand of  Minerva,  sowed  its  teeth  in  the 
eardi;  armed  men  immediately  sprang 
up,  whom  be  called  Sparti  (the  sowed^ 
but  who  perished  in  a  contest  witli  each 
other,  excepting  only  ^ve.  With  the  re- 
mainder, he  built  the  city  of  Cadinea  or 
Thebes  (see  Thebes).  Jupiter  then  mar- 
ried him  to  Harmonia,  and  all  the  gods 
were  present  at  his  nuptials.  He  became, 
by  this  marriage,  the  father  of  Antino^, 
Ino,  Semele,  Agave  and  Polydorus.  Af- 
ter ruling,  for  a  time,  the  city  which  he 
had  built,  and  the  state  which  he  had 
founded,  he  proceeded,  at  the  command 
of  Bacchus,  with  Harmonia,  to  the  En- 
cheloe,  conquerecl  their  enemies,  the  Illyr- 
ians,  became  their  king,  and  begat  auother 
son,  Illyrius.  Jupiter  finally  changed 
him  and  Harmonia  into  serpents,  or,  ^ 
some  say,  into  lions,  and  transported 
them  to  Elysium.  Tradition  states,  that 
C.  came  to  Boeotta  from  Phoenicia,  1550 
B.  C,  conquered  the  inhabitants  who 
opposed  him,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
them,  founded  the  above-mentioned  city. 
To  promote  the  improvement  of  his  new 
subfec-ts,  he  taught  them  the  Phoenician 
alphabet,  the  employment  of  music  at  the 
festivals  of  the  godt^,  besides  the  use  of 
copper,  &c. — Anotlier  C.  of  Miletus,  a 
son  of  Pandion,  was  regarded,  among  the 
Greeks,  as  the  first  who  wrote  in  prose. 
He  lived  about  600  years  before  Christ. 
32* 


Cad  SAND ;  an  island  near  the  coast  of 
Flanders,  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Scheldt ; 
Ion.  3°  IS'  E. ;  lat  51^  23'  N.  This  island 
is  preserved  by  lofly  dikes,  constructed 
at  a  vast  expense,  from  the  inundations 
of  the  sea ;  and  yet  is  scarcely  free  from 
danger  when  the  N.  W.  wind  blows  with 
violence.  The  land  is  fertile,  and  the 
com  is  equal  to  any  produced  in  the 
United  Provinces ;  the  meadows  are  luxu- 
riant, and  the  farmers  make  a  large  quan- 
tity of  excellent  cheese. 

Caduceus,  a  wand  of  laurel  or  olive, 
with  two  little  wings  on  the  upper  end, 
about  which  two  serpents  are  twisted, 
with  their  heads  turned  to^vards  each 
other,  and  their  crests  not  brisded,  served 
for  a  symbol  of  peace.  It  was  home  by 
the  heralds,  whose  peisons  were  then 
sacred  and  inviolable.  The  fable  tells  us, 
that  Apollo  gave  this  staff  to  Mercury,  in 
consideration  of  his  resigning  to  him  the 
honor  of  inventing  the  lyre.  As  Mercury 
entered  Arcadia  with  this  wand  in  his 
hand,  he  saw  two  serpents  fighting  to- 
gether ;  he  tlirew  the  staff  between  them, 
and  tliey  immediately  wound  themselves 
around  it  in  friendly  union.  The  ser- 
pents which  adorn  this  staff  were,  accord- 
mg  to  Botti^er,  ori^nallv,  emblems  of 
the  knots  with  which  the  oldest  mer- 
chants of  the  Mediterranean  sea  secured 
their  chests  and  goods.  The  C.  is  Mer- 
cury's peculiar  mark  of  distinction.  With 
this  he  conducted  the  shades  to  the  lower 
world,  and  from  it  received  the  name 
Caducifer;  yet  we  find  it,  on  ancient 
coins,  m  the  hands  of  Bacchus,  Hercules, 
Ceres,  Venus  and  Anubis.  Among  the 
modems,  it  serves  principally  as  an  em- 
blem of  commerce. 

Cadwalader,  John,  was  bom  in  Phil- 
adelphia, and,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  revolution,  commanded  a  volunteer 
corps,  of  which  almost  all  the  members 
received  commissions  in  the  line  of  the 
army.  He  was  afterwards  appointed 
colonel  of  one  of  the  city  battalions,  fix>m 
which  rank  he  rose  to  that  of  Ijrigadicr- 
general,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  Pennsylvania  troops  in  the 
winter  campaign  of  76 — *77.  He  acted 
in  this  command,  and  as  a  volunteer,  hi 
the  battles  of  Princeton,  Brandy  wine, 
Germantown,  Monmouth,  and  on  other 
occasions,  and  received  the  thanks  of 
general  Washington,  whose  confidence 
and  esteem  he  always  possessed.  C.  was 
appointed  to  command  one  of  the  divis- 
ions into  which  the  army  was  separated 
when  Washington  determined  to  attack 
the  enemy  at  Trenton ;  but,  in  conse- 
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quence  of  the  ice  in  the  river,  neither  he 
nor  general  Irvine,  the  commander  of 
another  division,  could  cross  the  river  in 
time.  But,  the  day  after  Washington's 
return,  he  effected  the  passage,  suppos- 
ing him  still  on  the  Jersey  side,  and  pur- 
sued the  vanquished  enemy  to  Burling- 
ton. In  1778,  he  was  appomted  hy  con- 
gress general  of  cavalry — an  appointment 
which  he  declined  on  the  score  of  heing 
more  useful  in  the  station  which  he  occu- 
pied. He  died  Feb.  10, 1786,  m  the  44th 
year  of  his  age. 

C^Lius  Moifs,  one  of  the  hills  of  the 
city  of  Rome,  received  its  name  from 
Caelius  Vibenna,  an  Etruscan,  to  whom 
it  was  assigned.  The  palace  of  Tullus 
Ilostilius  was  on  this  mount  In  the  time 
of  Tiberius,  it  received  the  name  Augus- 
tus. It  is  at  present  covered  with  ruins, 
which  serve  to  excite  the  curiosity  and 
baffle  the  ingenuity  of  antiquaries. 

Caen  ;  a  large  and  well-built  town  of 
France,  the  ancient  capital  of  Lower 
Normandy,  and  the  chief  place  in  the 
department  of  Calvados.  According  to 
Dupin  (Forces  jnroductives  commercudes 
de  la  France,  18^),  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  cities  of  the  west  of  France, 
with  a  population  of  37,890  inhabitants, 
tlie  centre  of  an  important  domestic 
trade,  the  market  of  a  rich  agricultural 
district,  a  seaport  and  a  manufacturing 
city.  Its  institutions,  Uterary,  charitable 
and  scientific,  are  numerous,  and  very 
well  organized.  The  antiquarian  society, 
the  Linncean  society,  the  a^cultural  soci- 
ety, and  the  academy  of  science,  arts  and 
literature,  are  distinguished.  C.  also  con- 
tains one  of  the  26  academies  of  the  uni- 
versity {acadhnie  universUaire),  a  royal 
college,  a  large  and  value^le  public  libra- 
ry, an  academy  of  drawing,  architecture 
and  sculpture,  a  ffallery  of  paintings,  and 
many  other  useful  and  liberal  institutions. 
The  hospital  of  the  abbaye-avx-dames  is 
one  of  the  best  regulated  in  France.  The 
noble  hospital  of  the  bomrsauveur  is  divid- 
ed into  the  asylum  for  the  insane,  ^e 
dispensary  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  the 
school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  lying- 
in-hospital,  a  boarding  school  for  young 
ladies,  and  a  free  school  for  120  destitute 
girls.  The  whole  is  administered  by  125 
charitable  females  (soeurs  hosvitaUers). 
The  streets  are  less  narrow  «*ia  crooked 
than  is  usual  in  France,  and  \jf  *  mouses  are 
mostly  of  white  stone.  It  ^as  12  parish 
churches,  of  which  the  principal  are  tlie 
abbaye-aux-hommesy  built  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  who  lies  buried  in  it,  and 
noire-dame.    The  city  was  formerly  forti- 


fied, but  the  forti^cations  are  now  in  ni- 
ins.  Henry  Vl  of  England  founded  a 
university  here  in  1431,  C.  havinf  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  English,  ofynbom 
it  is  now  a  fevorite  retreat,  fix>m  1417  to 
1448.  Admiral  de  Coligni  captured  it 
for  the  Protestants  in  1562,  and,  in  1815, 
it  was  occupied  by  the  Frusmans.  Liueu, 
serges,  particidarly  rich  lace,  with  stock- 
ing caps,  paper-hangings  and  oil,  are  the 
pnnci])al  articles  of  manufacture.  A  su- 
for  refinery  has  lately  been  established, 
in  which  a  steam-engine  is  employed.  A 
large  fair  is  held  here  annually,  and  an 
exmbition  of  the  manufactures  of  the 
department  biennially.  Malherbe,  Be 
Laplace,  Vauquelin,  were  bom  in  this 
city  or  in  its  vicinity.  It  is  132  miles 
N.  W.  of  Paris.  Lon.  21'  38"  W. ;  lat 
49°  ir  12"  N. 

Caerleoi7  ;  a  small  town  in  England, 
26  miles  from  Bristol,  on  the  U^,  in 
which  the  tide  rises  30  feet  (See  J5rw- 
tol  Channel.)  It  was  the  site  of  the  bca 
SUurwny  the  chief  Jioman  station  in  the 
country  of  the  Silures.  The  ruins  of 
baths,  temples  and  a  theatre  were  to  be 
seen  here  m  the  12th  century ;  and  Roman 
coins,  statues  and  sepulchral  monuments 
are  yet  found.  There  are  also  the  vesti- 
^  of  an  amphitheatre,  which  the  inhab- 
itants call  king  Arihur^s  round  tahlt,  Ctom 
a  tradition  that  he  instituted  the  round 
table  in  this  place.  Population^  in  1821 
1062. 

Ca£rmarthen  ;  chief  town  of  Caer- 
miuthenshire.  South  Wales.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Towy,  the  picturesque  beau- 
ties of  the  vale  of  which  are  seen  to  great 
advantace  from  the  celebrated  Grougar 
hill  and  the  ruins  of  Dynevor  ca^. 
The  streets  ace  many  of  them  steep  and 
irregular.  The  river  is  navigable  for  ves- 
sels of  300  tons  burden.  In  the  hcstoiy 
of  romance,  C.  is  famed  as  the  birthplace 
of  Merlin,  and  three  miles  from  the  town 
is  a  spot  called  Merlin^s  grove,  in  which 
tradition  rehites  that  theLady  of  the  Lake 
intombed  the  unhappy  m^ician  (Foierte 
Queen,  iii.  3).  Merlin's  chair,  firom  which 
he  uttered  his  prophecies,  is  also  shown. 
Roman  roads,  coins  and  sepulchral  anti- 
quities are  found  in  the  neighborhood. 
About  eight  miles  from  the  town  there  is 
an  immense  cairn,  18  feet  high  and  150  m 
circuit,  covered  with  turf.  The  top  is 
hollow,  with  a  stone  chest  in  it,  covered 
with  an  oval  stone  nine  feet  long.  Be- 
tween the  Towy  and  the  Cowen  there  is 
a  barrow  vnth  a  stone  chest  in  it.  C.  is 
212  miles  west  from  London.  Popula- 
tion, in  1821, 8906. 
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CA£&ifAiLToi«^  the  principal  town  of 
North  Wales,  stands  on  the  Menai  strait, 
with  a  jpod  harbor,  but  difficult  of  access. 
It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  square,  enclos- 
ed on  three  sides  with  walls.  Edward  I 
built  it  in  1282,  and  his  son,  Edward  II, 
first  prince  of  Wales,  was  bom  here.  C. 
stands  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Seeon- 
Hum  of  Antoninus,  the  Caer  Seiont  of  the 
Britons.  Being  formerly  a  strong  hold, 
it  was  frequendy  attacked  in  tlie  wars  be- 
tween the  Welsh  and  English,  and  in  the 
civil  wars.  Population,  5788.  Distant 
253  niUes  N.  W.  from  London. 

Ca£&fbillt,  or  Caerfhix.!;  a  small 
market-town  in  the  county  of  Glamona^, 
distinguished  for  the  ruins  of  one  or  the 
most  magnificent  casdes  in  Great  Britain. 
The  date  of  its  foundation  is  unknown ; 
but,  tiU  the  time  of  Henry  III,  it  was  call- 
ed the  castle  of  Senghenydd,  The  great 
hall,  70  feet  by  30,  and  the  hanging  tower, 
nearly  80  feet  high,  and  inclining  about  11 
feet  u-om  the  perpendicular,  are  remark- 
able objects.  The  position  of  the  latter 
was  produced  by  the  steam  of  a  quantity 
of  water  wliich  was  thrown  upon  a  fur- 
nace of  melted  iron  beneath  the  tower. 
Distant  158  miles  west  from  London. 

Caerwe^t  ;  a  village  of  England,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  Venta  Silurum  of 
Antoninus.  The  vestiges  of  a  large  Ro- 
man camp  are  visible.  A  mos£uc  pave- 
ment of  blue,  white,  yellow  and  red  was 
discovered  here  some  years  ago.  Distant 
17  miles  N.  W.  of  Bristol. 

Caerwts,  a  small  town  of  North 
Wales,  is  noted  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Eisteddfod^  or  competition  of  the  bards 
(q.  v.).  They  recited  their  odes,  or  per- 
formed on  the  harp,  in  presence  of  judges 
appointed  by  the  native  princes.  The 
prize  was  a  small  silver  harp.  Distanjt 
212  miles  N.  W.  from  London. 

C^sAR  was  the  family  name  of  the  five 
first  Roman  emperors.  With  Nero  the 
imperial  femily  becanie  extinct  ^A.D.68), 
fuid  CtBsar  became  merely  a  title  of  dig- 
nity. The  emperor,  who  bore  the  title 
ofAuf^ustuSj  appointed  his  successor,  with 
the  title  of  Ccdsar.  On  medals  and  mon- 
uments we  find  the  title  Ccesar  preceding 
die  name  of  the  emperor,  as,  Inw.  Ccssar 
Ji'erva  Trajanaa  ^v^ustus,  and  following 
that  of  the  designated  successor,  as,  ^forc. 
Aurd,  JhUonhi,  CcMor,  In  the  lower 
Greek  empire,  a  new  dignity  of  Sebasto- 
erator  was  conferred,  and  that  of  C(B9(w 
became  the  third  rank  in  tlie  state. 

CxsAR,  €aius  Julius,  a  great  general, 
statesman  and  historian,  was  bom  July 
10th  ( QuiiKtUit),  B.  C.  100.    He  was  the 


son  of  the  ptretor  Cidus  7ali,i^  Cssar, 
and  of  Aurelia,  a  daughter  of  A^ureUus 
Gotta.  From  his  earnest  boyhood,  he 
discovered  extraordixiaiy  talents.  lie 
had  a  penetrating  intellect,  a  remarkably 
stroujg  memory,  and  a  hvely  imagination ; 
was  ^ldefatigable  in  business,  ana  able,  as 
we  are  told  by  Pliny,  to  read,  write,  hear 
and  dictate,  at  the  same  time,fi:om  four  to 
seven  different  letters.  When  the  party 
of  Marius  gained  the  ascendency  income, 
Cinna  gave  his  daughter  Cornelia  in  mar- 
riage to  C^  with  the  view  thereby  to 
establish  his 'own  power  more  firmly. 
Sylla,  when  he  came  to  Rome,  tried  to 
prevul  on  him  to  repudiate  her.  His  re- 
fusal provoked  tlie  anger  of  the  usurper, 
who  was  prevented  only  by  the  earnest 
entreaties  of  his  friends  m>m  putting  him 
under  proscription.  The  saying  of  Sylla, 
that  "he  saw  in  this  stripling  mamr  a 
Marius,"  hastened  the  departure  of^  C. 
fit>m  iRome.  He  ti^veUed  into  the  Sa- 
bine territory,  w^s  seized  by  the  soldiers 
of  Sylla,  and  was  obliged  to  procure  his 
release  by  a  bribe  oi  two  talents.  He 
then  proceeded  to  the  court  of  Nicomedes, 
Jung  of  Bithynia.  Thence  he  went  to  M. 
Minucius  Thermus,  the  pretor  in  Asia^ 
who  intrusted  him  with  the  command  of 
the  fleet  which  was  to  blockade  Mitylene. 
In  the  execution  of  this  trust,  C.  distin- 
guished himself  highly,  although  but  23 
years  old.  He  next  visited  Rhodes,  and 
placed  himself  under  the  instruction  of 
Apollonius,  to  fit  himself  for  speaking  at 
the  bfltf.  On  Uie  way,  he  was  taken  by 
pirates,  and  compelled  to  pay  50  talents 
for  his  release.  To  reyenge  himself,  he 
fitted  out  some  vessels  at  Miletus,  over- 
took the  pirates,  made  the  greatest  part 
of  them  prisoners,  and  had  them  crucified 
before  Perffamus.  He  now  returned  to 
Rome,  and  bec^une  military  tribune,  ques- 
tor  and  edile.  At  the  same  time,  he 
had  the  address  to  win  the  fevor  of  the 
people  by  affability,  by  splendid  enter- 
tainments and  public  shows ;  and,  trust- 
ing to  his  popularity,  he  ventured  to  erect 
again  the  statues  and  trophies  of  Marius, 
who  was  hated  by  the  senate  and  the  pa- 
tricians. By  mean9  of  one  of  bis  rela- 
tions, Jo.  Julius  Ceesar,  whom  he  had  aid- 
ed in  obtaining  the  consulship,  he  caused 
many  of  Sylla^s  followers  to  be  banished 
or  put  to  death.  In  the  conspiracy  of 
Catiiine  he  qertainly  had  a  secret  part 
He  defended  the  conspirators,  who  were 
an^sted,  and  succeeded  in  raising  a  tu- 
mult agauist  Cato,  who  strongly  opposed 
hitQ,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the 
rostrum,  and  even  his  life  wfis  endanger- 
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cd,  Cato,  however,  prevailed,  and  C. 
was  for  a  time  kept  out  of  the  pretorship. 
But  he  was  soon  after  chosen  pontifex 
maximus,  and  was  about  to  go  as  govern- 
or to  Farther  Spain.  His  creditors  refus- 
ing to  let  him  depart,  Crassus  became  his 
bondsman  for  the  enormous  sum  of  830 
talents.  It  was  on  his  journey  to  Spam, 
that  he  expressed,  on  seeing  a  miserable 
village,  the  well-known  sentiment,  that 
he  would  rather  be  first  there,  than 
second  at  Rome."  In  Spain,  he  made 
several  conquests,  and  returned  to  Rome 
with  money  enough  to  pay  off  his  debts. 
In  order  to  gain  the  consulship,  he  now 
found  it  expedient  to  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation between  Pompey  and  Crassus, 
whose  enmity  had  divi(led  Rome  into 
two  parties.  He  succeeded  in  his  design, 
and  all  three  agreed  to  divide  the  sove- 
reign power  between  them.  This  was 
the  first  triumvirate  in  Roman  histoiy 
(B.  C.  60.)  C.  then  became  consul  with 
M.  Calpumius  Bibulus,  confirmed  the 
measures  of  Pompey,  and  procured  the 
passage  of  a  law,  in  opposition  to  the 
senate  and  his  coUea^e,  to  distribute 
certain  lands  among  me  poor  citizens. 
This  brought  him  into  the  highest  favor 
with  the  people.  With  Pompey  he  form- 
ed a  stilt  more  intimate  connexion  by 
giving  him  his  daughter  Julia  in  mar- 
riage, and  gained  the  favor  of  the  eques- 
trian order  by  remitting  a  third  part  of 
their  taxes.  In  vain  did  the  heads  of  the 
patriotic  party,  Cicero  and  Cato,  raise 
their  voices  against  the  triumvirate :  they 
only  drew  upon  themselves  their  ven- 
geance. When  the  year  of  his  consul- 
ship had  expired,  C.  obtained  the  ^vem- 
meut  of  Gaul  for  five  years,  with  the 
command  of  four  legions.  Afier  his 
marriage  with  the  accomplished  Calpur- 
nia,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  new  con- 
suls, Calpumius  Piso,  he  repaired  to  Gaul, 
compelled  the  Helvetians,  who  had  invad- 
ed that  province,  to  retreat  to  their  native 
country,  subdued  Ariovistus,  who,  at  the 
head  of  a  Grerman  tribe,  intended  to  settle 
in  the  country  of  the  iEdui,  and  con- 
quered the  Belgians.  In  nine  years,  he 
reduced  all  Gaul,  crossed  the  Rhine 
twice  (B.  C.  55  and  53),  and  twice  passed 
over  to  Britain,  defeated  the  gallant  na- 
tives of  this  island  in  several  rattles,  and 
compelled  them  to  give  him  hostages. 
Tlie  senate  had  continued  his  govern- 
ment in  Gaul  for  another  period  of  five 
yeare,  while  Pompey  was  to  have  the 
command  of  Spain,  and  Crassus  that  of 
Syria,  Egypt  and  Macedonia  for  five 
yean  also.    But  the  death  of  Crassus,  in 


his  campaign  against  the  Parthians,  dis- 
solved the  triumvirate ;  and  the  death  of 
Julia,  which  took  place  about  the  same 
time,  cooled  the  niendship  between  C. 
and  Pompey.  Meanwliile  the  power  and 
authority  of  Pompey  were  constantly  in- 
creasing. C,  too,  strove  to  strengthen 
and  enlarge  his  own  party  in  the  capital 
by  enormous  bribes.  He  made  Gaul  a 
Roman  province,  and  governed  the  con- 

?uered  lands  with  policy  and  kindness, 
ompey,  on  the  otner  hand,  promoted 
C's  enemies  to  the  consulship,  and  per- 
suaded the  senate  to  pass  a  decree,  by 
which  C.  was  to  leave  his  army,  and  re- 
sign his  government  of  the  provmce. 
He  declared  himself  ready  to  obey,  if 
Pompey  would  do  the  same.  Hereupon 
the  senate  ordered  that  C.  should  resi^ 
his  offices  and  command  within  a  certam 
time,  or  be  proclaimed  an  enemy  to  the 
state,  and  appointed  Pompey  general  of 
the  army  of  the  republic  tfpon  this,  C. 
urged  his  soldiers  to  defend  the  honor  of 
their  leader,  passed  the  Rubicon  (49  B.  C), 
and  made  himself  master  of  Italy  without 
striking  a  blow,  as  Pompey,  destitute  of 
troops  to  meet  him,  had  left  the  city  with 
the  consuls,  senators  and  magistrates.  C. 
then  levied  an  army  with  the  treasures  of 
the  state,  and  hastened  into  Spain,  which 
he  reduced  to  submission  without  com- 
ing to  a  pitched  battle  with  Pompey's 
generals.  He  next  conquered  Marseilles, 
and  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
appointed  dictator  by  the  pretor,  M. 
iEmilius  Lcpidus.  At  the  same  time,  he 
was  chosen  consul  for  the  following  year 
by  the  people.  In  the  meanwhile,  Pora- 
pey  had  collected  an  army  in  the  east, 
and  his  rival  hastened  to  Epiruswith  five 
lemons  by  land.  But  when  the  vessels 
which  were  intended  to  transport  the  rest 
of  his  troops  had  been  captured  by  Pom- 
pey's fieet,  C.  proposed  an  accommodation, 
which,  however,  was  refused.  Mean- 
while C.  received  the  expected  refinfbrce- 
ments,  and  challenged  his  antagonist  to 
battle.  Pompey  declined  coming  to  an 
engagement,  but,  at  last,beinff  surrounded 
in  Tiis  camp,  was  forced  to  take  a  decisive 
step,  in  order  to  break  through  the  ene- 
my's line.  This  measure  was  successful, 
and  C.  retreated  to  Pharsalia,  where,  in  a 
bloody  but  decisive  engagement  (48  B.  C), 
he  gained  the  victory.  Pompey  fled  to 
Asia,  and  then  to  Egypt,  to  raise  a  new 
army.  As  his  parr^  was  only  weakened, 
but  not  destroyed,  C  hasten^  afler  him, 
passed  over  the  Hellespont,  where  Cas- 
sius  surrendered  to  him  with  his  fleet,  and 
then  went  to  Egypt    Here  he  received 
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intelligence  of  the  murder  of  Pompey. 
He  shed  tears  at  the  tragical  end  oi  his 
rival,  gave  his  body  an  honorable  burial, 
and  loaded  his  followeis  with  favors,  by 
'vhich  many  of  them  were  won  to  em- 
t>race  his  cause.  Being  detained  by  con* 
trary  winds,  he  made  use  of  the  time  to 
compose  the  differences  between  Ptolemy 
and  his  sister  Cleopatra  (q.  v.).  In  Rome, 
the  senate  and  the  people  strove  eagerly 
to  gain  the  favor  of  the  victor.  They  ap- 
pointed him  consul  for  five  years,  dictator 
for  a  year,  and  tribune  of  the  people  for 
life.  Pharaaces,  king  of  Pontus,  a  son  of 
Mithridates  the  Great,  having  attempted 
to  recover  the  territories  of  his  father  in 
Asia,  C.  marched  against  him,  pardoned 
king  Dejotarus,  an  adherent  of  Pompey, 
on  his  way,  and  finished  the  war  so 
speedily,  that  he  announced  his  success 
to  his  n-iends  in  the  famous  words  Veni, 
vidij  tdcu  Returning  to  Rome,  he  grant- 
ed an  amnesty  to  all  the  followers  of 
Pompey,  and  gamed,  by  his  clemency, 
the  universal  love  of  the  people.  When 
his  dictatorship  had  expured,  he  caused 
himself  to  be  chosen  consul  again,  and, 
without  changing  the  ancient  forms  of 
government,  ruled  with  almost  unUmited 
power.  In  Africa,  however,  the  friends 
of  the  republic  had  gathered  under  the 
standard  of  Cato  and  other  generals.  C. 
passed  over  with  an  army,  and  fought 
several  battles  with  various  success,  till 
the  victory  at  Thapsus  over  Scipio  Me- 
tellus  decided  the  contest  in  his  favor. 
Cato,  who  was  in  Utica,  stabbed  himself^ 
and  the  city  surrendered  to  the  conqueror. 
C.  then  made  Mauritania  and  Numidia 
Roman  provinces,  and  gave  orders  for  the 
rebuilding  of  Carthage  and  Corinth,  which 
was  accompli^ed  In  a  year.  In  Rome, 
he  was  received  with  the  most  striking 
marks  of  honor.  The  term  of  his  dicta- 
torahip  was  prolonged  to  10  ^ears,  the  of- 
fice or  censor  conferred  on  him  alone ;  his 
person  was  declared  inviolable,  and  his 
statue  placed  by  that  of.  Jupiter  in  the 
capitol.  In  a  speech  to  the  people  on 
this  occasion,  he  declared  his  resolution 
to  use  his  power  for  the  good  of  the  state ; 
and  put  an  end  to  the  apprehensions, 
which  some  still  entertained,  by  the  par- 
don of  Marcellus,  one  of  his  most  open 
and  bitter  enemies.  He  soon  after  cele- 
brated the  four  triumphs  which  had  been 
decreed  him  over  Gaul,  Egypt,  Phamaces 
and  Juba,  all  in  one  month,  and  among 
the  most  magnificent  ever  witnessed  in 
Rome.  He  now  passed  many  useful 
laws,  and  invited  the  learned  men  of 
foreign  countries   to  Rome.     Amongst 


other  things,  he  undertook  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  calendar  (q.  v.).  During  these 
peaceful  occupations,  the  sons  of  Pompey 
had  collected  new  forces  in  Spain,  so  that 
C.  took  the  field  in  person  against  them. 
Corduba  was  captured  after  a  most  obsti- 
nate resistance ;  and,  soon  after,  the  par- 
ties came  to  a  general  engagement  at 
Munda.  A  fortunate  accident  decided 
the  battle  in  favor  of  C,  after  victory  had 
been  for  a  whole  day  doubtful.  In  seven 
months,  Spain  was  conquered,  and  C.  en- 
tered Rome  in  triumph.  He  was  now 
made  perpetual  dictator,  and  received  the 
title  otimperator,  with  full  powers  of  sove- 
reignty. He  continued,  meanwhile,  to 
conciliate  his  enemies  by  clemency,  and 
to  heap  honors  upon  his  friends.  The 
number  of  senators  he  increased  from 
300  to  900.  But  this  degradation  of  the 
senate  offended  the  Romans,  and  their 
displeasure  was  increased  by  the  arro- 
gance with  which  he  conducted  towards 
that  order.  On  one  occasion,  as  he  was 
sitting  in  the  rostrum, in  his  chair  of  gold, 
Mark  Antonjr  offered  him  a  royal  diadem. 
He  refused  it,  however,  and  his  refusal 
drew  shouts  of  applause  fix)m  the  people. 
The  next  morning,  his  statues  were  deck- 
ed with  diadems.  The  tribunes  of  the 
people,  who  had  them  taken  off,  and  im- 
prisoned the  persons  who  had  done  the 
act,  were  deposed  fix)m  their  ofiice  by  C. 
This  was  the  occasion  of  an  animosit}', 
which  ended  in  a  conspiracy,  of  which 
Caius  Cassius  was  the  prime  mover.  C, 
having  no  suspicion  of  the  danger  which 
threatened  him,  was  forming  new  projects. 
He  resolved  to  subdue  the  Parthians,  and 
then  to  conquer  all  Scythia,fi'om  the  Cau- 
casus to  Germany  and  Gaul.  C.'s  friends 
cave  out,  that,  according  to  the  Sibylline 
books,  \he  Parthians  could  be  conquered 
only  by  a  king,  and,  therefore,  proposed 
that  C.  should  retain  the  title  of  dictator 
with  regard  to  Italy,  but  should  be  saluted 
with  that  of  Idng  in  all  the  conquered 
countries.  For  mis  purpose,  a  meeting 
of  the  senate  was  appomted  for  the  15th  of 
March ;  and  this  was  the  day  fixed  on  by 
the  conspirators  for  the  execution  of  the 
plot  A  soothsayer  warned  C.  of  his  dan- 
cer;  and  his  wife,  disturbed  by  a  frightful 
dream,  conjured  him  not  to  go  to  the 
senate-house.  His  doubts,  however, 
were  overcome  by  Decimus  Brutus,  one 
of  the  conspirators,  and  he  proceeded  to 
the  capitol.  On  his  way  thither,  a  billet 
was  handed  him,  giving  him  information 
of  the  conspb-acy ;  but,  in  the  crowd,  he 
put  it  by  without  reading  it.  The  con 
spirators  had   concerted,  that   MetelluH 
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Chnoer  dhould  entreat  a  pardon  for  his 
brother,  and,  if  C.  e^ouM  refuse,  he  \tafl 
to  tear  the  mantle  from  his  shoulders, 
which  was  to  be  the  siffnal  for  their  rush- 
ing upon  him  with  meir  daggers.  All 
was  done  as  they  had  planned.  Casca's 
dagger  first  pierced  him  in  the  neck. 
Scarcely  had  C.  turned,  and  uttered  the 
words  "Accursed  Casca,  what  doest 
thou?"  when  the  conspirators  rushed 
upon  him  from  all  sides.  He  defended 
himself  however,  undauntedly.  But, 
when  be  descried  Bnitus  among  the  con- 
spirators, he  exclaimed,  "  And  thou,  too, 
iriy  son  ?"  covered  his  face  vnth  his  man- 
tle, and  fell,  pierced  with  23  wounds,  at 
the  foot  of  Pompey's  statue.  Thus  died 
this  remarkable  mail,  the  best  who  ever 
aspired  to  sovereignty  in  Rome,  the  vic- 
tor in  500  battles,  and  the  conqueror  of  a 
thousand  cities,  B.  C.  44,  IStli  of  March,  in 
the  56th  year  of  his  age. — Of  C.'s  writ- 
ings, we  have  his  histoiyof  his  wars  with 
the  Gauls  and  vnth  Pompey,  written  in 
a  simple,  noble  style.  The  most  esteem- 
ed editions  are  those  of  Clarke  (London, 
1712,  fol.),  Grsevius  (Leyden,  1713,  2 
vols.),  and  Oudendorp  (Leyden,  1737,  2 
vols.  4to.)  One  of  the  best  modem  small 
editions  is  that  of  Oberlin  (Leii)sic,  1805). 

Cjesatlka  ;  the  ancient  name  of  many 
cities. — 1.  C.  Philippi,  or  Paneas,  built  by 
Philip,  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  son  of  Herod 
tlie  Great. — ^2.  C.  Stratonis,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  about  75  hiiles 
north-west  from  Jerusalem.  Herod  the 
Great  enlarged  it,  and  it  became  the  me- 
tropolis of  Palestine,  and  the  scat  of  the 
Roman  proconsul.  (Joseph.  Arch,  15, 9, 
6.)  It  is  the  place  where  Herod  Agrippa 
was  smitten  by  the  angel  (AcU  xii.  20-— 
23),  where  Cornelius  me  centurion  re- 
sided (x.),  and  St.  Paul  was  imprisoned 
two  years  (xxiii. — ^xxv).  It  is  now,  ac- 
cording to  Clarke,  in  utter  desolation. — 
3.  The  capital  of  Cappadocia,  and  now 
called  Kodsariclu  It  was  once  supposed 
to  contain  400,000  inhabitants.  Lucas 
(2d  Voyage,  xviil.)says  that  all  the  moun- 
tains in  the  environs  are  jierforated  with 
grottoes,  which  served  as  summer  resi- 
dences, and  that  there  are  200,000  little 
pyramids  in  the  vicinity.  It  has  now 
25,000  inhabitants,  and  considerable  trade 
in  cotton. — ^There  were  naany  other  towns 
of  this  name. 

CfSAREArr  OlhEUATiow.  (See  Midwife- 

CjfiST*u8 ;  the  bdxm^-glove  of  the  Gre- 
cian and  Romah  pugilists.  The  original 
Greek  oestus  v^as  merely  a  raw  hide,  fas- 
tened to  the  hand,  and  reaching  to  the 


wrists,  intended  for  dfefence.  It  was  aA 
terwards  enlarged,  so  as  to  reach  to  the 
elbow,  and  loaded  with  metal,  to  increase 
the  weight  of  the  blow.  The  combat 
with  the  ceestus  was  not  more  dangerous 
than  a  common  English  boxing-match. 
Theocritus  (tdyU.  22]  has  described  one 
of  these  combatf^. 

CfsuRA,  in  Latin  verse;  the  separa- 
tion of  the  last  syllable  of  any  word  from 
those  which  preceded  it,  and  the  carrying 
it  forward  into  another  foot  It  idways 
renders  the  syllable  on  which  it  &lls  long, 
and  is  accompanied  by  a  slight  pause, 
hence  called  the  casvarcH  pause,  as  in  the 
following  line : 

lUe  laAtf  niveum  inol^  fiiUuc  hyacintho. 

In  English  poetry,  it  i^  equivalent  to  a 
pause.    (See  VerspcaiionJ) 

Cat  ;  a  mountain,  whicn,  if  we  believe 
the  Mohammedans,  environs  the  whole 
earth,  which  is  thus  set  vrithin  it  like  a 
finger  in  a  ring,  its  foundation  is  the 
stone  Sakhral,  one  min  of  which  enables 
its  possessor  to  wonc  miracles.  The  a^- 
tation  of  this  stone,  which  is  an'  emerald, 
whose  reflection  gives  the  sky  its  tints,  is 
the'  cause  of  earthquakes.  The  Dives,  or 
giants,  and  the  Peri,  or  fidries,  dwell  in  it. 

CAr6.    (See  Cqfee-H&iises,) 

Catta  ;  one  of  the  principal  ports  of  the 
Crimea,  formerly  a  large  and  ricn  city,  now 
much  reduced.  On  me  south  stood  the 
Genoese  town,  of  which  ruined  walls 
and  massive  magazines  remain.  On 
some  neighboring  heights  was  the  Arme- 
nian town,  and  near  this  die  Tartar  city, 
its  magnificent  baths  and  mosques  falling 
into  decay.  It  was  called,  by  the  Tar- 
tars, lAttte  Constantinople ;  but,  from  the 
time  of  its  capture  by  the  Turks,  in  1^5, 
it  began  to  decline.  When  Clarke  visited 
it,  in  1800,  its  population  was  diminished 
to  50  families.  In  1783,  it  was  ceded  to 
Russia,  and  called  l^odosidy  from  its  an- 
cient name,  Theodosia, 

Cat  FA,  strait  of,  anciently  the  (Smme 
rimi  BosphoruSf  discharges  the  turbid  %va 
ters  of  tne  sea  of  Azoph  [Palvs  Mteotis) 
into  the  Black  sea.    It  is  ab6ut  1 5  leagues 
in  length  and  3  in  breadth. 

Caffarellt.    (See  Majorano.) 

Caffarelli  do  Faloa.  Among  five 
brothers  of  this  name,  all  of  whom  have 
disdnguished  themselves  in  different  dc- 
nartments  of  politics  and  literature,  tlie 
oest  known  are, — 1.  Louis  Marie  Joseph 
Maximilian,  bom  in  1756.  He  was  killed 
in  17&^,  before  St  Jean  d'Acre,  while 
general  of  division.  His  works,  which 
gained  him  a  place  in  the  national  Insti- 
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tiitei  retele  to  msdiematios,  die  necessity 
of  better  piibMc  instruction,  and  various 
political  and  philosophicai  subjects.  His 
whole  Me  was  devoted  to  leaming,  and  to 
the  wel&i«  of  mankind.  He  adopted  the 
principles  of  the  revolution,  and  served 
as  a  captain  in  the  army  of  the  Rhine ; 
but,  when  the  national  convention  made 
known  to  the  armies  the  condemnation 
of  Louis  XVI,  in  1793,  he  declared  his 
disapprobation  of  it,  and  was,  on  that  ac- 
count, deprived  of  his  office,  and  impris^ 
oned  14  months.  He  was  effterwards  set 
at  liberty,  employed  in  the  department  of 
war,  and  finally  returned  to  the  army  of 
the  Rhine.  The  loss  of  a  leg  did  not  pre- 
vent him  fh>m  engaging  in  the  expedition 
to  Egypt,  as  chief  of  the  corps  of  engi- 
neers.--2.  His  brother  Augustus,  lieuten- 
ant-genera), bom  in  1766,  served  first  in 
the  Sardinian  troops,  and  afterwalrds  in 
almost  ali  the  campaigns  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  under  me  standard  of  France. 
In  1864,  Napoleon  sent  hiin  to  Rome  to 
induce  the  holy  ftther  to  go  to  France,  to 
anoint  him  at  his  coronation.  He  was 
then  made  governor  of  the  Tuileries,  re- 
ceived a  command  in  the  arhov,  and  was, 
from  1806  to  1810,  minister  or  war  in  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  and  afterwards  in  active 
service  in  the  war  in  Spain.  Napoleon 
gave  him  the  command  of  the  first  mili- 
tary division  during  the  **  hundred  days." 

Caffi^  Daniel ;  a  painter  in  crayons ; 
bom  at  KuBtrin,  1750.  After  having 
passed  his  childhood  and  youth  in  want, 
he  left  a  comfbrtable  offi^  from  his  love 
to  ^ntmg,  and  was  received,  at  the  age 
of  32  years,  as  a  pnpil  of  the  aeademy  of 
painting  in  Dresden.  Here  he  studied, 
chiefly,  the  pictures  of  Mengs,  and  soon 
acquired  a  great  reputalson  by  his  por- 
traits. He  aJso  esttri^iished  a  manufactoiy 
of  crayons.  He  copied  many  pictures  in 
the  galleries  of  Dresden,  with  a  vigor  and 
warmth  uncommon  in  a  painter  in  cray- 
ons.   He  died  in  1815. 

Capfila  ;  a  company  of  merchants  or 
travellert  who  jom  together  for  security, 
in  some  eastern  coantries.  It  differs  from 
the  taroMXi  by  being  in  the  en>pk>y  of 
some  sovereign  or  companv,  white  the 
former  is  composed  of  merchants  trading 
each  on  his  ovhi  account 

CAmAiUA ;  a  nam«  adopted,  by  the 
Portuguese,  fV«m  the  Arabs,  vi^ho  called  all 
the  African  coMineBt,  southward  from 
Softla  (tbefa*  most  southeriy  settlement), 
the  land  of  Cf^  (infidelS]«  It  Wasftrst 
applied  to  tbe  whole  vridlfa  of  the*  oonti- 
neikt,  from  capo  Coiviemes  on  the  east  to 
caper  Negnron  the  west    Ai-  the  names 


of  pardcular  states  and  peo{)le  became 
known,  the  extent  of  C.  dimini^ed ;  and 
the  term  is  now  applied  only  to  the  territory 
on  the  north-eastern  borders  of  the  Cape 
Colony.  C.  is  but  imperfectly  known. 
(See  Cajfres,) 

Caffres.  In  the  south-eastern  part  of 
Africa,  there  is  a  race  distinguished  from 
the  Negroes  by  a  larger  facial  angle  (the 
head  being  formed  like  that  of  Europe- 
ans), a  high  nose,  hair  frizzled,  but  less 
woolly  than  that  of  the  Negroes,  and  a 
brown  or  u^n-gray  complexion,  difiering 
from  the  shining  black  of  diat  race. 
They  have  many  Arab  words  in  their  dia- 
lects, and  the  custom  of  circumcision  pre- 
vails among  them.  These  people  were 
called,  by  the  Portuguese,  Caffires,  mistak- 
ing the  Mohammeoan  term  C(^  (here- 
tics) for  a  national  appellation.  It  is  now 
retained,  by  geographical  writers,  to  de- 
note the  savage  tribes,  whose  physical 
characteristics  have  already  been  describ- 
ed, extending  from  Quifoa  southward, 
and  the  Cape  Colony  eastward.  The  his- 
tory, origin  and  actual  extent  of  this  race 
is  unknown,  and  is  reserved  to  instruct 
or  confound  future  explorers  in  these  un- 
known regions.  In  a  more  limited  sense, 
this  name  has  been  given  to  the  tribe 
whose  true  name  is  Kouxsas^  living  on 
the  confines  of  the  Cape  Colony.  They 
are  a  handsome,  vigorous  race,  of  simple 
habits,  their  principal  food  being  milk  in 
the  form  of  curd.  They  use  no  salt :  wa- 
ter is  their  only  drink.  They  are  all  pas- 
sionately fond  of  tobacco.  Their  dress 
is  made  of  the  skins  of  sheep.  Ivory 
rings,  worn  on  the  left  arm,  are  their 
chief  ornaments.  The  women  have  their 
backs,  arms  and  breasts  furrowed  by  tear- 
ing up  the  skin  wi^  a  i^arp  instrument 
Both  sexes  paint  the  whole  body  red. 
TTieir  dwellings  are  low,  circular  cabins, 
constructed  by  the  women.  Plurality  of 
vrtves  is  allowed,  but  it  is  rare  that  they 
have  more  than  two.  Cattle  are  of  the 
first  importance,  and  the  chief  object  of 
affection  to  a  Caflfte.  They  obey  and 
follow  their  master  like  dogs.  The 
ground  is  cultivated  by  the  women.  At 
the  age  of  1%  the  boys  are  appointed  to 
the  care  of  cattle,  and  exercised  publicly 
in  the  use  of  the  javelin  and  the  club. 
The  guis,  under  the  inspection  of  the 
chiefs' wives,  are  taught  to  perform  the 
work  of  the  hut  and  the  ffarden.  The 
Cafires  are  of  a  peaceful  msposdtion,  but 
display  great  activity  and  skill  in  the  use 
of  arms,  when  necessary,  Thehr  weap- 
ons are  the  hassagag,  the  shield  and  the 
chib.    Previous  to  commencing  hostiU- 
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ties,  they  send  heralds  to  the  enemy. 
They  are  fond  of  the  chase,  pursuing  the 
lion  and  the  elephant.  Each  horde  has 
a  hereditary  and  absolute  chiefl  The 
cupidity  of  the  English  colonists  has 
found  pretences  for  deriving  them  of 
their  finest  territory  (lo21),  now  called 
Mbany ;  and  this  lately  kind  and  happy 
people  seem  destined  to  extinction,  or  to 
a  miserable  and  degraded  condition.  (See 
Lichtenstein's  Travels  in  SotUhem  Mriccu) 
Caftan  ;  the  well-known  national  dress 
of  the  Turks,  in  the  form  of  a  night-gown, 
and  generally  wlJte,  with  paJe-yeliow 
flowers.  It  is  made  of  woollen  or  silk, 
and  sometimes  lined  with  costly  fur. 
Such  caflans  are  presented  as  giils,  by 
the  Turkish  court,  to  tlie  Christian  am- 
bassadors, or  to  other  persons  on  whom  a 
particular  honor  is  to  be  conferred.  And 
ambassadors,  if  they  are  not  expressly 
permitted  to  appear  m  the  dress  of  their 
nation,  are  compelled  to  wear  a  caflan  at 
the  audiences  that  are  given  them. 
Caglia,  cape.  (See  Matapan^  cape.) 
Caoliari,  the  capital  of  the  island  of 
Sardinia,  is  situated  on  a  hill  near  the  sea. 
It  consists  of  four  parts, — 1*  tlie  castle,  on 
the  top  of  the  hill;  2.  the  Marina;  3. 
Estempache ;  4.  the  Villa  Nuova.  It  is 
strongly  fortified,  and  is  the  residence  of 
the  viceroy,  of  an  archbishop,  and  the 
seat  of  a  universitv  with  300  students, 
which  was  revived  and  remodelled  in 
1765.    It  contains  a  royal  society  fi)r  the 

?romotion  of  agrieulture,  established  in 
805,  a  museum  of  natural  histoiy,  and 
one  of  antiquities.  Population,  28,000. 
It  has  some  manufactures.  C.  is  the  em- 
porium of  all  the  Sardinian  trade.  Here 
are  the  dock-yards  and  the  quarantine- 
ground.  Its  spacious  and  safe  harbor  is 
defended  by  several  forts. 

Caglia Ri,  Paul ;  known  under  the  name 
of  Pavl  Veronese ;  a  painter  of  Verona, 
born,  1532.  His  father,  who  was  a  sculp- 
tor, wished  to  educate  his  son  for  the  same 
profession ;  but  the  young  man  betrayed 
a  greater  inclination  for  painting,  and 
was,  therefore,  placed  under  the  care  of 
his  uncle,  Antonio  Badile,  a  painter.  Un- 
der this  able  instructer,  Paul  made  con- 
siderable progress ;  but,  as  the  school  of 
Verona  airemly  possessed  distinguished 
artists,  such  as  Forbicini,  Giolsino,  Li- 
gozzL  Brusasorei  and  Farinato,  he  ob- 
tained, at  first,  but  httle  celebrity.  He 
went  to  Mantua  and  Vicenza,  and  after- 
wards to  Venice.  Here  he  imitated  Ti- 
tian and  Tintoretto,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
ai^>eared  desirous  of  surpassing  them  by 
a  more  studied  elegance,  and  a  richer  va- 


riety of  omam^QL  It  soon  became  evi 
dent,  from  his  works,  that  he  had  studied 
the  casts  of  ancient  statues,  and  the  etch- 
ings of  Parmesan  and  Albert  D^rer.  In 
his  first  great  works,  which  aro  in  the 
chureh  of  St.  Sebastian,  in  Venice,  his 
pencil  is  yet  timid.  The  History  of 
^Hur^  in  Jresco,  which  he  aflerwarua 
painted  in  this  church,  excited  general 
admiration ;  and  the  execution  of  mipor- 
tant  works  was  intrusted  to  him,  among 
which  are  many  tliat  adorn  the  Ubrary  oi 
St  Mark's.  He  aflerwards  accompanied 
the  Venetian  ambassador  Grimani  to 
Rome,  where  he  saw,  with  enthusiaffln, 
the  beautiful  models  of  Raphael  and  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  and  painted,  after  hJs  re- 
turn,  his  fine  apotheosis  qf  Venice,  His 
numerous  banquetting  pieces  are  also  ex- 
cellent Six,  at  least,  or  these  are  found  at 
Venice,  in  the  refectories  of  the  monas- 
teries, among  the  best  of  which  are  the 
Marriage  at  Cana^  comprising  120  fiffures, 
many  of  wliich  are  portraits,  and  the 
Fectsi  qf  Christ  unih  &mmu  In  the  for- 
mer piece,  the  extravagant  display  of 
Asiatic  pomp,  and  the  confusion  of  difler- 
ent  persons  and  dresses,  have  been  justly 
censured.  In  the  latter,  the  air  of  pride 
in  the  aspect  of  Christ,  instead  of  a  sim- 
ple expression  of  digni^,  the  placing  of 
the  principal  persona^  in  a  comer  ofthe 
picture,  and  the  runninff  into  each  other 
of  the  white  table-cloth  and  the  archi« 
tecture  of  the  background,  have  been 
considered  blemishes.  In  his  Pilgrims 
of  EmtnauSf  Paul  violated  all  the  unities 
of  time,  place  and  action.  But,  with  all 
these  &uttB,  he  displays  splendid  talents 
and  great  firuitfulness  of  conception.  His 
portraits  are  spirited  and  noble«  and  his 
coloring  splendid.  He  died  in  1588.  His 
scholars  were,  Charles  and  Gabriel,  his 
sons,  and  Benedetto,  his  brother,  besides 
Michael  Parraso,  Naudi,  Mafifei  Verona* 
Francesco  Montemezzano. 

Cagliostro,  count  of  (real  name  Gm- 
seppe  Balsamo\  was  bom  in  1743,  at  Pa- 
lermo. His  mther  died  when  he  was 
younff,  and  he  was  educated  by  his  ma- 
teraal  relations.  He  entered  the  order  of 
the  Brothers  of  Mercy,  where  he  found 
an  opportunity  to  cultivate  his  talents  for 
medical  science,  by  which  he  aflerwards 
distinguished  himself^  But  he  showed, 
at  the  same  time,  a  great  love  of  dissipa- 
tion, and  was,  at  last,  compelled  to  sepa- 
rate fit)m  the  order.  He  returned  to  Pa^ 
lermo,  where,  amonff  other  tricks,  he 
deceived  some  credutous  persons  by  hia 
pretended  skill  in  magic  and  the  finding 
of  hidden:  treasures.    He  also  showed 
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Jihnaelf  anroh  in  counterfehuDg  hand- 
writing,  «nd  attempted  to  get  poasession 
of  a  contested  estate  by  means  of  a  forged 
document,  but  was  discovered,  and  oblig- 
ed to  flee.  He  now  determined  to  go  to 
Rome,  and,  in  his  journey  throuffh  Cala- 
bria, became  acquamted  with  the  beautiful 
Lorenza  Feliciani,  daughter  of  a  belt- 
aiaker.  She  appeared  to  him  intended 
^y  fortune  to  assist  his  designs.  He 
formed  an  intimacy  with  her,  and  soon 
compelled  her  to  assist  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  purposes  by  the  loss  of  her 
virtue.  They  now  began  their  travels,  in 
which  he  assumed  the  character  of  a  man 
of  rank,  first  appearing  under  the  name 
of  the  marquM  Pdlegrini^  and  finally 
under  that  of  the  count  Cagliostro.  He 
travelled  through  many  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, stopped  in  the  capital  cities,  and,  by 
his  chemical  mixtures,  by  his  tricks,  and 
by  the  amours  of  his  lady,  gained  consid- 
erable sums.  We  find  him  in  Madrid, 
Lisbon,  Paris,  London,  and  manv  other 
cities.  He  knew  how  to  cheat  with  great 
ingenuity,  and  was  alwavs  fortunate 
enough  to  preserve  himself  by  an  early 
flight,  if  men's  eyes  began  to  be  opened, 
or  waking  justice  threatened  him- with 
imprisonment  The  discovery  of  the  phi- 
losopher's stone,  the  preparation  of  a 
precious  elixir  vitse,  &c.,  were  the  pre- 
tences, under  which  he  extracted  m)m 
credulous  people  considerable  sums  in 
ready  money.  Many  had  recourse  to  his 
assistance,  not,  indeed,  to  be  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  magic,  but  to  purchase, 
at  a  high  rate,  diflTerent  kinds  of  medi- 
cine, one  of  which  was  the  ioaier  of 
hemky.  Tins  profitable  business  em- 
ployed our  hero  many  years;  but,  with 
the  ftding  charms  of  his  lady,  many 
sources  of  wealth  &iled.  His  trade  in 
medicine  also  began  to  grow  less  lucra- 
tive, and  he  determined  to  seek  his  for- 
tune as  the  founder  of  a  new  and  secret 
sect  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  he  passed 
himself  ofi^  during  his  second  residence 
in  London,  for  a  freemason,  and  played 
the  part  of  a  magician  and  worker  of 
miracles,  in  which  character  he  drew 
upon  himself  the  eyes  of  all  the  enthusi- 
asts in  £<m)pe.  The  countess  C,  on  her 
port,  did  not  remain  idle.  She  was  the 
first  and  most  perfect  scholar  of  her  hus- 
band, and  played  the  part  of  a  priestess 
to  this  new  order  in  as  able  a  manner  as 
she  had  before  played  that  of  a  priestess 
to  another  goddess.  His  plan  for  reviving 
an  old  Egyptian  order,  the  foimders  of 
which  he  deelared  to  be  Enoch  and  Elias, 
contained  a  mass  of  the  greatest  absurdi- 
voL  II.  33 


ties  and  nonsense.  But  his  pretensions 
to  supernatural  power,  the  mystery  with 
which  his  doctnnes  were  enveloped,  his 
pretended  ability  to  work  miracles,  his 
healing  the  sick  without  pay,  with  die 
ffreatest  appearance  of  generosity,  and  the 
Belief  that,  as  the  great  Kopktka  (this 
name  he  had  taken,  as  the  restorer  of 
Egyptian  masonry),  he  could  reveal  the 
secrets  of  futurity,  gained  him  many 
fiiends  and  supporters.  C.  again  travel- 
led throuffh  Europe,  and  attracted  great 
attention  m  Mittau,  Strasburg,  Lyons  and 
Paris.  While  in  this  last  city  (1785),  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  implicated  in 
the  scandalous  afifair  of  the  necklace,  and 
was  banished  the  country  as  a  confidant 
of  cardinal  Rohan.  He  now  returned  to 
London,  and  sent  many  epistles  to  his 
followers,  wherein  he  bitterly  complained 
of  the  injury  he  had  received  in  France, 
and  painted  the  French  court  in  the 
blackest  colors.  From  London,  where 
he  could  not  long  remain,  he  went  to 
Bale,  ond  other  cities  in  that  quarter. 
But,  at  length,  listening  to  the  repeated 
entreaties  of  his  wife  and  other  mends, 
he  returned  (1789)  to  Rome.  Here  he 
bu«ed  himself  about  freemasonry;  but, 
being  discovered,  and  committed  to  the 
castle  of  St  Angelo,  he  was  condenmed, 
by  a  decree  of  the  pope,  to  imprisonment 
for  hfe,  as  a  freemason,  an  arch-heretic, 
and  a  man  very  dangerous  to  religion. 
He  died,  in  the  summer  of  1795,  in  the 
castle  of  St  Leo,  a  small  city  in  the  States 
of  the  Church.  A  biography  of  madame 
von  der  Recke,  in  the  Zei^enossmy  No.  xi, 
contains  an  account  of  C.'s  residence  in 
Riga,  and  his  connexion  with  madame 
von  der  Recke ;  and  in  Casanova's  me- 
moirs there  is  some  Interesting  informa- 
tion concerning  him. 

Caoholi,  Anthony,  astronomer,  member 
of  the  French  national  instimte,  and  pres- 
ident of  the  Italian  academy  of  sciences, 
vfras  bom  at  Zante,  and  was  attached,  in 
his  youth,  to  the  Venetian  embassy  at 
Paris,  where,  after  the  year  1776,  he 
showed  more  love  for  astronomy  than  for 
diplomacy.  Having  settled  in  Verona  in 
1782,  he  constructed  an  observatory  in 
his  own  house,  by  his  observations  in 
which  he  enriched  the  science  of  astron- 
omy with  many  discoveries.  After  the 
destruction  of  his  observatory  by  the 
French  (1798),  who,  however,  to;npen- 
sated  him  for  his  loss,  his  instruments 
were  transferred  to  the  observatoiy  of 
Brera,  in  Milan,  and  he  was  appointed 
pro^sor  of  astronoimr  in  the  miUtary 
school  at  Modena.     La  1814,  he  went 
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liack  to  Verona,  and  died  there  in  1816. 
His  best  works  are,  ^otizie  Atirmwmiche 
adat.  alP  Uso  camune  (Modena,  1802,  2 
vols.,  with  plates} ;  and  nis  IMgonometria 
Plana  e  Sferica  (2d  edition,  Bolofirna,  1804, 
with  plates);  translated  into  French  by 
Chompr6  (2d  edition,  Paris,  1804, 4to.). 

Cagots  ;  an  unfortunate  race  of  men, 
resembling  the  Cretins.  They  are  found 
in  tlie  soutli  of  France,  near  the  Pyrenees. 
They  are  mostly  poor  begears,  perform- 
ing the  meanest  offices,  and  covered  with 
leprosy,  king's  evil,  and  vermin ;  confined 
to  the  coarsest  food,  Mrandering  about 
without  habitation,  without  clones  or  fire 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  barely  covered 
with  dirty  rags,  retiring,  in  the  night,  to 
bams  and  hovels;  of  a  thin  and  pale 
aspect,  generally  mutilated,  lamed  in  meir 
limbs,  despised,  insulted,  or  pitied ;  cast  out 
of  the  race  of  men  as  unworthy  of  tife ; 
given  up  to  the  most  beastlv  excess,  and 
accused  of  the  most  horrid  crimes  with 
which  the  human  race  can  be  stained. 
In  former  ages,  they  were  shut  out  from 
society  as  lepers,  cursed  as  heretics,  ab- 
horred as  cannibttls  and  pederasts ;  their 
foet  were  bored  with  an  iron,  and  they 
were  forced  to  wear  an  egg-shell  on  their 
clothes,  by  way  of  distinction.  The  very 
name  of  Cagot,  which  Scaliger  derives 
from  cants  gSttuSj  is  a  proof  ofthe  detest- 
ation in  which  they  were  held.  Opin- 
ions are  much  divided  with  regard  to  the 
oriffin  of  this  miserable  race,  living  in  the 
midst  of  a  hiffhly  cultivated  people.  The 
most  plausiUe  conjecture  is  that  which 
derives  them  from  some  northern  barba- 
rians, who  minated  into  the  sooth  of  Eu- 
rope in  the  Id  or  4th  century.  More 
accurate  researches  have  estaUished  the 
fact,  that  they  are  not  without  capacity  to 
become  useful  members  of  human  soci- 
ety ;  and  that,  to  accomplish  this,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  remove  them  from  the  con- 
dition in  which  they  suffer  so  much  mis- 
ery and  contempt,  which  alone  wouM  be 
sufficient  to  hinder  them  from  developing 
their  talents,  if,  indeed,  they  are  inferior 
to  those  of  other  men. 

CA.H0E8.  or  Cahoos  Falls.  (See  Jlfb- 
hmcL) 

Cahoks  Wkite  is  that  wine  wfaach  is 
used  to  improve  the  Pontac  and  odier 
red  French  wines.  It  is  eonsamed  in 
Bourdeatix  and  other  places,  where  the 
lighter  and  dMsper  French  wines  frnd  a 
ready  uaiket 

Calipbas,  a  Jew,  was  die  hi^  priest 
at  the  time  when  Jesus  Christ  was  cmci- 
fied  by  the  Eomans.  In  -die  dismay 
which  the  vesuirectioD  of  Lazarus  pro- 


duced among  the  priests  and  FhariiiooB, 
he  proposed  the  death  of  that  obnozioiis 
person  {John,  3d.  49,  50) ;  and,  when  die 
officers  of  the  Jewi^  hierBichy  arrested 
Jesus,  diey  carried  him  first  to  AnnaSy  and 
then  to  C,  from  whom  he  was  transferred 
to  the  hands  of  the  civil  auth(»ity.  C 
was  deposed,  A.  D.  35,  and  Jonathan  ap- 
pointed in  fais  stead. 

Caic,  or  Caique  ;  a  skiff  of  a  galley. 
It  was  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  vras  zi5 
feet  long  by  6  broad  and  24  deep.  It 
went  out  of  use  witli  the  galley.  The 
name  is  now  applied,  in  the  Levant,  and 
particulariy  in  the  Black  sea,  to  small 
berks.  (In  the  latter  sea  they  are  manned 
by  Cossacks.)  It  is  also  used  in  the  French 
navy  for  a  small  vessel. 

Caicos,  or  Catos  ;  a  cluster  of  small 
islands  or  rocks,  called  Ldt&e  and  (Sreat 
Caicos,  between  Hayti,  or  St  Domingo, 
and  the  Bahama  isknds.  The  largest, 
called  Grcmd  Caico,  is  60  miles  lon^,  and 
2  or  3  broad.  St.  George's  Key  is  the 
principal  harbor.  Population  in  1803,  40 
whites,  and  about  1200  slav^  Lon.  72^ 
W. ;  lat  21°  36^  N. 

Cailas,  or  Cailasa  ;  the  loftiest  ridge 
of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  (q.  v.)  On 
its  eastern  side  is  a  remarkable  peak, 
called  the  lAngam  of  Swa  or  Mahadevoj 
an  object  of  great  veneration  to  his  vota« 
ries.  It  is  the  favorite  abode  of  Siva,  and 
blooms  with  eternal  spring. 

Caillaud,  Frederic ;  a  French  travel- 
ler in  Africa,  who  explored  the  situation 
of  the  ancient  Mero6,  and  penetrated  to 
the  southern  part  ofthe  kkigdom  of  Sen- 
naar.  He  travelled  in  Africa  daring  the 
years  1819,  1620,  1821,  and  1822.  (See 
JUiToi*) 

Cailx«^  Rene;  a  French  traveller, 
and  the  only  European  who  has  returned 
from  Timbuctoo  or  Ten-Boctoo.  In  1819, 
he  accompanied  major  Gray  in  his  ex- 
ploring expedition,  and,  being  on  the 
Senegal  in  1824,  determined  to  attempt 
to  reach  Timbuctoo  and  Jenoa  by  ms 
own  exertions.  Having  adopted  the  Ara- 
bian dress,  and  einbra<^  the  religion  of 
the  countiy,  he  joined  a  caravan,  and  set 
out  from  KdEondi  (Kokundi),  April  19, 
1827.  He  crossed  the  Joliba  (Niger),  and 
spent  some  time  at  Kankan,  whence  he 
travelled  about  200  miles  eastwardly,  to 
Tim^  Leaving  this  phiee,  where  he  was 
detained  five  months  by  ricfcnees,  Jan.  10^ 
1826,  and  taking  a  northeriv  directioiif 
he  again  fell  in  vrith  the  Joliba,  March 
10,  and,  crossing  an  arm  of  that  stroam, 
arrived  at  Jenna.  Having  enritMorked, 
March  23,  on  the  Niger,  vad  panedf  4» 
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luB  way,  the  lake  Delo  (mioplaced,  on  the 
maps,  under  the  name  or  Dibbie\  he 
reached  Timbuctoo  Apiil  20.  Leaving 
this  citv  May  4,  he  crowed  the  Great  Dee- 
^rt,  and  reached  Taiilet,  July  23,  whence 
he  pa»ed  through  Fez  to  TangiersL 
Thus  this  intrepid  young  traveller,  at  the 
age  of  28  yeara,  has  achieved  alone,  and 
by  his  own  resources^  what  the  exertions 
of  powerfiil  societies,  the  aid  of  govern- 
ments, and  the  most  devoted  enorts  of 
experienced  traveflers,  had  in  vain  at- 
tempted. This  account  is  the  substance 
of  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  geo- 
graphical society  of  Paris,  by  whom  his 
accounts  have  been  examined.  The  prize 
o^red  by  that  society  to  the  first  traveir 
ler  who  should  reach  Timbuctoo  has 
been  awarded  to  him ;  the  kinf  has  be- 
stowed on  him  the  cross  of  the  legion  of 
honor,  and  3000  francs,  with  a  pension 
of  3000  francs  for  the  years  1829  and 
1830,  to  enable  him  to  pursue  the  studies 
necessary  to  prepare  him  to  renew  his 
visit  to  those  hitherto  unknown  regions. 

Caille,  Nicholas  Louis  de  la,  bora  at 
Rumigny,  not  fiir  firom  Rosoy,  in  Thi^- 
niclie,  1713,  studied  at  the  college  at 
Lisieux,  and  wished  to  dedicate  himself 
to  the  service  of  the  church.  But,  at  this 
time,  his  attention  wasdu^ected  to  astron- 
omy, and  he  carried  the  spirit  of  geometry 
into  the  schoiastic  philosophy,  and  even 
into  theology,  of  which  he  wished  to  re- 
form the  language,  and  treat  the  proposi- 
tions after  tho  manner  of  Euclid.  He 
soon  renounced  theology  altogether.  Cas- 
anl  and  Maraldi  were  his  fiiends,  and 
with  them  he  drew  up  a  description  of 
the  coast  of  France,  fit>m  Nantes  to  Bay- 
onne.  On  account  of  the  accuracy  and 
skill  which  he  diqdayed  in  this  operation, 
he  was  selected  to  ti^e  part  in  the  verifi- 
cation of  the  meridian,  which  was  then 
beginning  to  be  a  subject  of  interest.  He 
beffan  this  great  work  Aoril  30,  1739, 
and,  in  this  year,  finished  all  the  triangles 
from  Paris  to  Perpignan;  measured  the 
bases  of  Bourges^Khodez  and  Aries ;  ob- 
served the  azimuths  and  zenith  distances 
of  the  Stan  at  Bourges,  Khodez  and  Per- 
{lignan,  and  took  the  principal  share  in 
the  measurement  of  the  degree  of  longi- 
tude which  germinates  at  the  harbor  of 
Cette.  During  the  severe  winter  of  J  740, 
ho  eoEtended  his  triangles  over  the  princi- 
pal  mountains  of  Auvergne,  to  connect 
with  the  meridian  a  new  basis  measured 
at  Riom.  The  object  of  this  excursion 
was  to  procure  additional  information  for 
the  purpose  of  clearing  up  the  doubt 
whiflii  he  elerta aed  eonoenung  the  ba- 


sis of  Javury,  measueed  by  Plcaxd  ja  1660. 
fie  bad  discovered  and  demonstrated  that 
this  basis  was  a  thousandth  part  too  long, 
fi-om  whence  it  follows,  that  the  toise 
used  by  Picard  was  at  least  a  line  shorter 
than  the  toiae  of  the  academy.  This 
assertion  of  his,  so  long  contested,  was 
now  placed  beyond  doubt.  During  his 
absence,  he  was  made  professor  of  math- 
ematics in  the  college  of  Mazarin,  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  the  continuation  nf 
the  meridian  in  the  north  was  delayed  till 
the  next  autumn.  C.  ended  his  surveys 
in  the  course  of  some  months ;  during 
which  he  measured  two  bases  more,  and 
made  the  astronomical  observations  at 
Paris  and  Dunkirk.  After  his  return,  he 
commenced  the  calculadons  for  which 
he  had  prepaid  the  materials  by  these 
long  operations,  and,  by  a  comparison  of 
the  dinerent  arcs  which  he  had  measured, 
he  showed  that  the  degrees  increase  fit>m 
the  equator  to  the  poles — a  result  diamet- 
rically opposite  to  the  old  measurement 
His  WOOLS  on  geometry,  mechanics,  as- 
tronomy and  optics,  which  followed  each 
other  in  a  few  years,  show  with  what 
ability  he  discharged  the  duties  of  pro- 
fessor. His  Ephemerideff  and  the  numer- 
ous and  able  memoirs  which  he  presented 
to  the  academy  of  sciences,  and  his  cal- 
culations of  the  eclipses  for  1800  years,  in 
the  first  edition  of  his  Art  de  verifier  ks 
DattSy  prove  with  what  ardor  he  pursued 
his  astronomical  studies.  He  baa  under- 
taken the  correction  of  the  list  of  stars, 
according  to  the  method  of  corresponding 
heights.  In  1746,  he  was  in  possession 
of  an  observatory  erected  for  hun  at  the 
CfflUgt  Mazarin.  True  to  the  laborious 
method  which  he  believed  the  best,  C. 
spent  his  days  and  nights,  for  14  years,  in 
making  observations  on  the  sun,  the  plan- 
ets and  the  stars,  to  rectify  the  astronomi- 
cal catalogues  and  tables.  He  had  re- 
ceived the  two  ax-foot  sectors,  with  which 
he  had  verified  the  meridian  of  France. 
Desirous  of  observing  the  stars  of  the 
southern  hemisphere,  which  never  ^>- 
pear  above  the  horizon  at  Paris,  he  formed 
the  plan  of  a  voyage  to  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope,  fie  saw  immediately  the  advan- 
tage to  be  derived  from  this  change  of 
place,  in  detennining  the  parallax  of  the 
moon,  of  Jtf ars  and  Venus,  and  the  refino- 
tion  of  the  rays  of  hght  I^huide  (q.  v.), 
then  19  years  old,  was  sent  to  Berlin, 
which  lies  nearly  under  the  same  merid- 
ian as  the  cape,  to  take  corresponding 
measures  at  the  same  time.  This  astro* 
nomical  undertaking  cost  four  ^ears  jof 
journeys  and  labor.    C.  detenmoed  ikm 
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position  of  about  10,000  stars,  in  127 
nights,  with  wonderful  accuracy.  As  his 
departure  fit)m  the  cape  was  delayed,  he 
employed  the  interval  in  measuring  a 
degree  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  He 
also  received  ordera  to  superintend  the 
construction  of  an  accurate  chart  of  the 
Isle  of  France  and  the  Isle  of  Bouri)on, 
though  one  had  recently  been  executed 
by  tlje  celebrated  navigator  d'Apr^s.  Af- 
ter his  return,  he  employed  himself,  with 
great  assiduity,  in  comparing  the  different 
methods  which  had  oeen  prooosed  for 
solvinff  the  problem  of  the  longitude. 
(See  Longitude^  Geograpk.)  He  chose, 
for  this  purpose,  the  distances  of  the  moon 
from  the  sun  or  the  stars,  showed  the 
advantage  of  this  method,  and  proposed 
a  plan  S>t  a  nautical  almanac,  smce  uni- 
versally adopted.  For  the  use  of  naviga- 
tors with  but  little  knowledge,  he  con- 
trived ingenious  and  graphic  means  of 
assistance,  by  which  they  were  made 
acquainted,  in  an  easy  manner,  with  a 
method  which  must  otherwise  have  terri- 
fied them  by  the  length  of  the  calcula- 
tions. C.  divided  his  time  between  his 
observatory,  his  calculations,  his  duties  as 
an  academician  and  professor,  and  the 
publication  of  his  different  works.  Now 
appeared  his  tables  of  the  sun,  his  As- 
tronomiiB  Fundamenta  novissima  Solia  et 
Stellaruinoh8en>at,stabil,  (Paris,  1757),  the 
continuation  of  his  Ephemerides.  He  was 
particularly  eneaced  in  observations  of 
the  moon,  and  the  stars  of  the  zodiac 
Finding  ihe  method  of  corresponding 
heights  too  slow  for  the  vast  plan  which 
he  had  formed^  he  fixed  in  his  observatory 
a  meridian  telescope,  which  gave  him  the 
right  ascension  or  the  stars  with  much 
more  ease.  But,  in  order  to  attain  the 
degree  of  accuracy  at  which  he  aimed, 
he  made  it  a  rule  to  admit  no  star  into  his 
new  catalogue,  which  he  had  not  ob- 
served for  three  or  four  days,  comparing 
it  each  time  with  several  of  those,  the 
places  of  which  he  had  previously  deter- 
mined with  so  much  care.  He  Uius  at- 
tained a  greater  degree  of  accuracy  than 
his  celebrated  rivals,  Bradlev  and  Mayer, 
who  were  furnished  vnth  better  instru- 
ments, and  generally  contented  them- 
selves vdth  a  single  observation  of  the 
stars  of  lesser  magnitude.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  this  great  work  has  not  been 
edited  with  greater  accuracy  by  the  Mend 
and  scholar  of  C.  Engaged  m  so  many 
employments,  C.  still  found  time  for  other 
labors.  From  the  manuscripts  of  Bou- 
ruer,  who  had  intrusted  them  to  him  at 
me  time  of  his  death,  he  published  IVmii 


de  la  Chradation  de  laLumUrBf  and  who^ 
revised  the  TraUi  de  MivigaHan.  at 
afterwards  published  the  observations  of 
the  landgrave  of  Hesee-Cassel  and  Wal- 
ther,  the  travels  of  Chazelle  to  Egypt, 
and  Feuill^e's  voyage  to  the  Canary  isl- 
ands. A  violent  attack  of  the  gout  having 
interrupted  bis  labors,  he  resumed  them, 
as  soon  as  he  was  able,  vrith  too  much 
eagerness,  exhausted  his  weak  finme,and 
di^  in  1762.  He  bequeathed  his  maou 
scripts  to  his  friend  Maraldi,  who  pub- 
lished the  del  AiHral,  preceded  by  an 
doge  of  the  author,  by  Brotier.  Never 
was  there  a  greater  firiend  of  labor  and 
truth  than  C.  The  number,  as  well  as 
the  accuracy  of  his  observations,  is  wght- 
thy  of  admiration,  more  particularly  if 
we  consider  that  all  his  astronomical  la- 
bora  took  place  vrithin  27  years.  His 
Jovmal  du  Voyage  faU  au  Cap  de  Bonne 
Esph^ance  was  ^ted  by  Cariier  (Paris^ 
17&). 

Caimacan  (lieutenant)}  a  title  of  the 
grand  signior,  the  grana  vizier,  and  the 
governor  of  Constantinople. 

Caimait.    (See  Cajfman  Idands.) 

Caiman.    (See  JJUigator.) 

Cain  ;  the  eldest  son  of  Adam  and 
Eve;  the  firet  murd^ier.  Jealous  of  the 
&vor  shown  to  his  younger  brother  (see 
Mel),  he  murdera  him  in  the  field.  The 
avenging  voice  of  conscience  asks  him 
the  terrible  question,  ^  Cain,  where  is  ihj 
brother  ?"  which  he  vainly  endeavora  to 
evade — ^"Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  The 
curse  is  pronounced  upon  him ;  he  is  de- 
clared a  fugitive  and  a  wanderer  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  His  remorse  and  de- 
spair fill  him  with  the  apprehension  of 
retribution—of  death  from  the  hand  of 
whoever  shall  meet  him.  But  a  mark  is 
set  upon  him,  as  a  sign,  lest  any  one 
should  kill  him.  He  then,  continues 
Moses  (Gen,  iv.  16 — ^24),  went  out  and 
dwelt  in  the  land  of  Noa,  on  the  east  of 
Eden.  (q.  v.)  His  wife  bore  him  a  son. 
Enoch,  who  built  a  citv.  Jabel,  one  of 
his  descendants,  is  called  the  fother  of 
those  who  live  in  tents  (scenites).  Jubal, 
brother  of  Jabal,  was  the  first  musician 
and  Tubal-cain,  another  brother,  was  the 
firat  smith.  This  is  the  last  infbrmatioD 
which  the  Mosaic  history  ^ves  of  the 
fomily  of  Cain,  unless  we  suppose  the 
beautiful  dauffhtera  of  men  IGm.  vL  2), 
or  the  giants  (Gen.  vL  4),  to  oe  his  pos- 
terity. The  conciseness  of  the  sketch  oi 
antediluvian  history  in  Qeneais  has  lefk 
a  wide  field  for  conjecture.  Why  was 
Abel'^ofiTering preferred?  What  was  the 
sign  which  indicated  the  aeceptanoe  of 
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the  one  and  the  rejection  of  the  other  ? 
What  was  to  be  the  effect  of  this  prefer- 
ence ?  Did  Abel  manifest  a  more  Hvely 
&ith  ?  Was  his  offering  consumed  by  a 
fire  from  heaven?  Were  the  privileges 
of  primogeniture  transferred  to  him  from 
the  eldest  bom,  as  was  frequently  done  in 
the  patriarchal  times?  Who  were  the 
avengers  whom  he  feared  ?  Preadamites, 
as  some  have  eravely  conjectured  (Bavlt^ 
art  Cotnl  or  descendants  of  Abel  ?  Was 
the  roarK  set  upon  Cain,  or  does  the 
original  signify  that  a  fflgn  was  given  him 
to  inspire  him  with  confidence  in  the 
promise?  Josephus  relates,  tliat  he  be- 
came the  leader  of  a  band  of  robbers, 
committed  all  sorts  of  licentiousness,  cor- 
rupted the  simplicity  of  primitive  man- 
ners by  his  luxury,  established  the  right 
of  property  by  setting  up  landmarks,  and 
was  the  inventor  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures. 

Caique,  Graitd  ;  a  small  island  among 
the  Bahamas;  Ion.  70°  W,;  lat.  19°5(y 
N.  The  Little  C.  lies  south-west  of  the 
former. 

I^a-Ira.  These  famous  revolutionary 
couplets  were  written  on  the  occasion  of 
the  celebration  of  the  capture  of  the  Bas- 
tile,  when  the  civic  oath  was  taken  before 
the  altar  of  the  country.  The  celebration 
took  place  on  the  Champ  de  Mars,  July 
14, 1790,  in  the  midst  of  torrents  of  rain. 
The  refireun,  or  chorus,  runs  thus : — 

Ah !  9a  ira,  ca  ira,  9a  ira, 

En  depit  d'  z'aristocrat'  et  d'  la  pluie, 

Ah !  9a  ira,  &c. 

Nous  nous  mouillerons,  mais  9a  finira. 

This,  it  will  be  seen,  was  directed  gainst 
the  aristocrats.  The  famous  MarseuUdsty 
or  Marseilles  hymn,  which  resounded 
throughout  Europe  during  the  wars  of 
the  young  republic  against  the  coalition 
of  sovereigns,  was  directed  against  foreign, 
as  the  gor^ra  was  against  the  domestic, 
enemies  of  the  revolution.  The  author 
and  composer  oi  \h&  MarseUlcdat  (Rouget 
de  risle),  an  officer  of  the  engineers,  nar- 
rowly escaped  with  his  head,  during  the 
reign  of  terror.  (See  Poesies  Rev,  et  Aniir 
•Rev^  Paris,  1821, 2  vols.]  These  poems 
were  proscribed  by  the  directory  in  1797, 
and  have  not,  of  course,  been  restored  to 
&vor  by  the  consulate,  the  empire,  or 
since  the  restoration. 

Cairn  ;  a  name  given  to  heaps  of 
stones,  common  in  Great  Britain,  particu- 
lariy  in  Scotland  and  Wales,  generally  of 
a  conical  form,  and  crowned  by  a  flat 
stone.  They  are  of  various  sizes,  and 
were  probably  constructed  for  different 
objecta  Some  are  evidently  sepulchral, 
33* 


containing  urns,  stone  chests,  bones,  &c. 
Others  were  erected  to  commemorate 
some  remarkable  event,  and  others  appear 
to  have  been  intended  for  religious  rites. 
(See  TamvlL) 

Cairkoorm,  or  Blue  Mountain  ;  a 
mountain  of  Scotland,  belonging  to  the 
Grampian  hills.  It  is  particularly  cele- 
brated for  the  crystals  found  on  it,  called 
cairngorms,  of  various  colors  and  sizes. 
They  have  now  become  scarce.  They 
are,  in  general,  of  a  smoky  or  yellowish 
hue  (smoky  ouaitz  and  yellow  quartz), 
and  are  used  for  seals  and  other  trinkets, 

Cairo  (in  Arabic,  Kakira,  which  signi- 
fies victorious) ;  the  capital  city  of  Egypt, 
and  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  world. 
It  lies  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile,  in  a 
sandy  plain,  and  contains  Old  Cairo,  Bou- 
lac  (the  Jiarbor),  and  New  Cairo,  which 
are,  to  a  considerable  degree,  distinct  from 
each  other.  The  city  itself,  separate  from 
the  gardens  and  plantations  which  sur- 
round it,  is  34  leagues  in  circuit,  has  31 
gates,  and  2400  irre^lar,  unpaved  streets, 
which,  during  the  night,  are  closed  at  the 
end  of  the  quarter,  to  prevent  disturb- 
ances ;  also  25,840  houses,  for  the  most 
part  built  of  brick,  with  flat  roofs,  and 
more  than  200,000  inhabitants—Arabs 
or  Mohammedans,  Coptish  Christians, 
Mamelukes,  Greeks,  Syrians,  Armenians, 
Jews,  and  natives  of  various  countries  of 
Europe.  The  castle,  situated  on  a  rock 
contaming  Joseph's  well,  276  feet  deep, 
is  the  residence  of  the  pacha.  There  are 
80  public  baths,  300  mosques,  2  Greek, 
12  Coptish,  and  1  Armenian  church,  36 
synagogues,  and  many  silk,  camlet,  tapes- 
try, gunpowder,  leather,  linen  and  cotton 
factories.  The  commerce  of  the  city  is 
very  great,  since  it  is  the  centre  of  coni- 
munication  between  Europe,  the  Medi- 
terranean sea,  Asia,  and  the  north  of  Af- 
rica. Here  is  also  a  Mohammedan  high- 
school,  a  printing-office,  and  a  library  of 
25,000  volumes,  A  line  of  telegraphs 
extends  from  hence  to  Alexandria,  about 
255  miles  distant,  by  which  intelligence  is 
communicated  in  40  minutes.  In  the 
neighborhood  is  an  aqueduct  of  317 
arches;  also  Boulac,  the  harbor  of  C, 
which  contains  an  insdtution  for  100 
scholars,  supported  hy  the  pacha,  and  a 
printing-office.  In  1798,  C.  was  taken 
ny  the  French.    (See  Egupt] 

Caisson  ;  1.  a  chest  filled  with  combus- 
tibles, and  buried  under  ground,  in  order 
to  explode  at  a  particular  time.  It  is  also 
a  covered  wagon  for  the  provisions  and 
ammunition  of  an  army. — 2.  In  archi- 
tecture, a  kind  of  chest,  case,  or  flat-boU 
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tomed  boat,  used  in  the  constructioii  of 
hridges,  large  enough  to  contain  an  entire 
pier,  which  is  buik  in  it ;  the  caisson  is 
then  sunk  to  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  the 
sides  removed  from  the  bottom,  which  is 
leil  as  a  foimdation  for  the  pier. — ^Floating 
vessels,  under  the  same  name,  are  used  to 
close  the  entrances  of  docks  and  baans. 
A  groove  is  worked  in  the  masonry  of 
the  entrance,  and  a  vessel  of  the  shape  of 
the  openmg,  with  a  projection  correspond- 
ing to  the  groove,  a  banging  scutue  on 
each  side,  and  furnished  with  pumps,  is 
floated  into  it  at  high  tide.  The  scutUes 
being  opened,  the  caisson  sinks,  and  fills 
up  the  groove.  The  scuttles  are  then  shut, 
and  the  water  is  prevented  from  entering 
the  dock,  or  from  discharging  itself  from 
the  basin.  If  the  dock  is  to  be  filled,  the 
scuttles  are  opened,  till  the  water  is  nearly 
on  a  level  on  each  side,  when  the  scutdes 
are  again  shut,  the  caisson  emptied  by  the 
pumps,  and  then  floated  off. 

Caius,  or,  in  the  Greek  maimer  of 
writinff,  Gaius  ;  a  learned  la^vyer  of  the 
time  of  Adrian  and  Antoninus  Pius  (117 — 
161 1,  of  whose  life  but  very  little  is  Imown. 
Of  his  numerous  works,  his  InatUutes  are 
particularly  important;  first,  as  having 
been,  for  centuries,  down  to  the  time  of 
Justinian,  one  of  the  most  common  man- 
uals of  law ;  secondly,  as  having  been  the 
foundation  of  the  of^cial  compendium  of 
the  Jaw,  which  occupies  an  important 

{>lace  in  the  reform  of  the  judicial  svstem 
)y  Justinian ;  and,  thirdly,  as  the  only  tol- 
erably full,  systematic  and  well-arranged 
source  of  the  old  Roman  law.  Some 
parts  of  this  work  have  been  known  for  a 
considerable  time.  Two  leaves  of  a  man- 
uscript of  it  were  discovered  in  the  library 
of  the  cathedral  chapter  at  Verona,  as 
early  as  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
by  Scipio  MafTei;  but  the  manuscript 
itself  was  fh^  discovered  in  1816,  by  Nie- 
buhr,  who  staid  two  days  at  Verona,  on 
his  way  to  Rome  as  Prussian  ambassador. 
The  parchment,  on  which  the  Institutes 
of  C.  were  written,  had  been  used  to 
<jopy  the  letters  of  St.  Jerome.  Maffei 
^d  perceived  it  to  be  a  Codex  RescriptuSy 
without,  however,  having  very  accurately 
exainined  it.  Niebuhr  saw  that  an  old 
juridical  work  lay  here  concealed,  and  von 
Savigny,  professor  of  law  in  Berlin,  at 
that  time  at  Paris,  happily  conjectured 
that  it  might  be  the  Institutes  of  C.  The 
academy  of  sciences  at  Berlin  sent,  in 
1817,  two  professors,  Bekker,  the  philolo- 
gist, and  Goschen,  the  jurist,  to  Italy,  to 
investigate  this  discovery  with  accuracy. 
The  present  professor,  Bethmann  Hol- 


we^  ofiered  his  services  to  them,  and,  by 
their  united  efforts,  the  greatest  part  of 
the  book  has  been  brought  into  order,  and 
that  part  which  was  before  illegible  whol- 
ly restored.  The  frafftnents  of  C.  were 
Erinted  at  Berlin,  1820.  The  mttciuscript 
as  been  again  examined,  by  professor 
Blume,  and  many  additional  discoveries 
have  been  made,  which  Imve  been  intro- 
duced into  a  new  edition  (Berlin,  1825). 
They  have  opened  new  views  upon  many 
points  of  the  history  of  Roman  law,  and 
have  also  destroyed  many  acute  and  learn 
ed  hypotheses. 

Ca  JEPtJT  Oil  ;  the  volatfle  oil  obtained 
fix)m  the  leaves  of  the  cajeput-tree — ^thc 
ccQtpvta  qfficinarum  (the  metaUuca  teuca- 
dendron  of  Linnaeus).  The  tree  which  fur- 
nishes the  cajeput  oil  is  common  on  the 
mountains  of  Amboyna,  and  the  other 
Molucca  islands.  It  is  obtained,  by  distil- 
lation, from  the  dried  leaves  of  the  smaller 
of  two  varieties.  It  is  prepared,  in  great 
quantities,  in  the  island  of  Banda,  and 
sent  to  Holland  in  copper  flasks.  As  it 
comes  to  us,  it  is  of  a  green  color,  very 
limpid,  lighter  than  water,  of  a  strong 
smell,  resembling  camphor,  and  of  a 
strong,  pungent  taste.  It  bums  entirely 
away,  without  leaving  any  residuum.  It 
is  often  adulterated  ^vith  other  essential 
oils,  colored  with  the  resin  of  mllfblL  In 
the  genuine  oil,  the  green  color  depends 
on  the  presence  of  copper ;  for,  when  rec- 
tified, it  is  colorless. 

Qalabar,  Old  ;  a  country  of  Afiica,  on 
a  river  of  the  same  name,  in  Upper  Guinea. 
Duke  Town,  the  principal  place  on  the 
river,  is  in  Ion.  about  8°  E.,  lat.  5°  4^  N.,  and 
contains  2000  inhabitants.  Creek  Town, 
ei^ht  miles  N.,  contains  1500  inhabitants. 
Old  Town  was  formerly  the  capital.  The 
inhabitants  are  represmted  as  cruel, 
treacherous  and  dishonest.  New  Calabar, 
situated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  80 
miles  W.  of  Old  C,  contains  about  300 
houses,  and  is  the  centre  of  the  Dutch 
commerce  in  this  country. 

Calabash-Tree.  The  calabash-tree 
{arescentia  cujeta)  is  a  pftjduction  of  the 
West  Indies  and  the  continent  of  Aracri-' 
ca,  about  the  height  and  dimensions  of 
an  apple-tree,  w^ith  crooked,  horizontal 
branches,  wedge-shaped  leaves,  pale- 
white  flowers  on  the  trunk  and  branches, 
and  a  roundish  fruit,  firom  two  inches  to 
a  foot  in  diameter.  The  uses  to  which  the 
fruit  of  the  calabash-tree  is  applied  arp 
very  numerous.  Being  covered  with  a 
greenish-yellow  skin,  which  encloses  a 
thin,  hard,  and  almost  woody  shell,  it  is 
employed  for  various  kinds  of  domestic 
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Teesds,  such  as  water-cans,  goblets  and 
cups  of  almost  eveiy  description.  So  hard 
and  close-grained  are  these  shells,  that, 
when  they  contain  any  fluid,  they  may- 
even  be  put  several  times  on  the  fire  as 
kettles,  without  any  injury.  When  in- 
tended  for  ornamental  vessels,  they  are 
sometimes  highly  polished,  and  have  fig- 
ures engraven  upon  them,  which  are  vari- 
ously tinned  with,  indigo  and  other  colors. 
The  calabash  contains  a  pale-yellow, 
juicy  pulp,  of  an  unpleasant  taste,  which 
is  esteemed  a  valuable  remedy  in  several 
disorders,  both  external  and  internaL 

Calabrese  ;  the  appellation  c^a  paint- 
er, by  name^^l^xttui  Preti,  a  native  of  Ca- 
labria ;  bom  1643,  died  1699. 

Calabria  ;  a  mountainous  country,  l^" 
iBg  on  the  sea-coast,  about  164  miles  m 
length,  and  from  20  to  60  broad,  fonning 
the  southern  part  of  the  Italian  peninsula. 
It  extends,  in  the  southern  part  of  Naples, 
along  the  Apennines  and  the  Tyrrhenian 
sea,  to  the  capes  of  Sparti  vento  and  Squil- 
lace  on  the  south,  and  to  the  gulf  of  Ta- 
rento  in  the  Mediterranean  sea  on  the 
east.  In  a  space  of  6800  square  miles,  it 
contains  more  than  890,000  inhabitants, 
among  whom  are  many  Amauts.  The 
accurate  accounts  of  this  country,  so  &- 
mous  m  fiible  and  history,  but  hitherto 
not  very  accessible  to  travellers,  we  owe 
to  the  war  which  the  French,  under  Jo- 
seph and  Jerome,  carried  on  against  the 
Eroud  and  fanatical  natives,  imtil  1810. 
Q  ancient  times,  C.  was  a  part  of  Magna 
Gnecia,  the  residence  of  Pythagoras,  the 
birth-place  of  Cbaronidas,  of  Zaleucus, 
Praxiteles,  Agathocles,  and  other  distin- 
guished men.  The  country  where  the 
luxurious  Sybaiis  once  flourished  is  now 
sunk  in  deep  barbarism.  The  climate 
was  much  esteemed  in  antiquity ;  but,  in 
some  places,  the  stagnant  waters,  to  the 
draining  off  of  which  no  one  pays  any 
attention,  produce  contagious  diseases  in 
the  hot  season.  The  heavy  dews  pre- 
serve, during  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
a  delightful  verdure,  which  is  increased 
by  numerous  springs  and  streams.  Pliny 
extols  tlie  fertility  of  the  dark  soil,  which, 
with  the  exoeption  of  the  great  plain  Mar- 
cesato,  resembling  an  entire  waste,  covers 
the  calcarious  rocks  of  C.  Beautiful 
groves  of  pine,  fir  and  larch,  the  pitch- 
bearing  trees  of  the  wood  of  Sila,  &mou8 
in  ancient  times,  shade  the  sides  of  the 
Apennines.  The  evergreen-oak,  the  Ori- 
ental plane-tree,  the  Indian  chestnut,  the 
beech,  the  aloe,  the  fig,  various  nut- 
trees,  and  others,  flourish  here.  The  Ca- 
labrian  ash  afibrds  manna.     The  fields 


are  beauiifhlly  adorned  widi  herbage,  the 
cinnamon  rose  and  sage,  and  the  hills 
with  strawberries  and  raspberries.  On 
the  coast  grow  the  evergreen  tamarisk  and 
arbutus.  With  all  the  rich  fruits  of  the 
torrid  zone,  we  find  here  some  of  those 
which  belong  to  the  north  of  Europe — ^we 
wander  amid  orchards  of  fine  apples,  and 
through  green  Alpine  meadows,  with 
their  soft  herbage.  In  the  valleys,  the 
thorny  caper  mingles  its  bright  flowers 
with  the  daiic-greeu  rosemary,  and  the 
laurel  overshadows  all  the  streams.  From 
the  rush  (Borrachio)  the  Calabrian  niaiiu- 
fectures  his  ship-tackle,  his  baskets,  his 
mats,  his  ropes  and  his  nets,  in  which  he 
catches  the  tunny.  The  lazy  and  igno- 
rant inhabitant  of  this  beautifiil  land  has 
forgotten  the  Grecifm  mode  of  culture, 
which  produced  excellent  wines  and  good 
oil.  He  has  com  and  rice,  saffian,  anise, 
liquorice,  madder,  flax  and  hemp.  He 
cultivates  olives,  figs,  almonds  and  cotton. 
The  noble  sugar-cane  will  come  to  per- 
fection here.  The  silk  of  this  country  is 
food.  The  sheep,  horned-cattle  and 
orses  are  numerous.  The  waters  con- 
tain tunnies  and  eels.  Near  Reggio  a 
kind  of  muscle  is  found,  called  pinna  ma- 
rina, from  whose  silkv  beard  a  splendid 
fiibric  is  manufactured,  which  is  as  light 
as  it  is  effectual  in  aflbrding  protection 
against  the  cold.  Coral  is  also  fished  up. 
The  quarries  and  pits  aflbrd  alabaster, 
marble,  gypsum,  alum,  chalk,  rock-salt, 
lapis  lazuli,  and  the  fine  copper,  renown- 
ed since  the  time  of  Homer.  The 
condition  of  the  people  is  a  subject  of 
astonishment  to  all  observers.  The  Ca- 
labrian, scarcely  40  leagues  fi-om  the 
gates  of  the  capital,  is  wild  as  a  Tartar, 
cruel  as  a  Moor,  rude  and  ignorant  as  a 
Negro  of  Senegal ;  yet  he  has  some  good 
qualities.  He  is  honest,,  hospitable,  and 
tender  of  his  honor.  The  corruption  of 
a  race  of  men,  naturally  so  energetic,  is 
the  fault  of  the  government,  the  church, 
and  the  feudal  system  now  abolished.  A 
few  rich  individuals  are  found  here  among 
a  great  number  of  miserable  poor.  The 
peasant  labors  little,  and  subsists  almost 
entirely  on  the  spontaneous  productionfii 
of  nature.  His  habitation  resembles  the 
pig-sties  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  feu- 
ded lords  formerly  exercised  a  dreadful 
tyranny  over  their  vassals,  who,  weary  of 
Buflering,  fled  to  the  mountains,  and  lived 
by  robbery.  Ignorance,  love  of  reveiige, 
cruelty  and  cunning  are  the  principal 
tmirs  in  the  character  of  the  people. 
Once  offended,  a  Calabrian  is  irreconcila- 
ble.   Hereditary  hatred,  therefore,  divides 
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most  of  the  fiLmilies,  and  an  individual 
never  goes  abroad  without  carrying  anns 
under  his  black  mantle.  In  tlie  night, 
they  barricade  their  houses.  Tliev  have 
no  idea  of  social  pleasures,  and  the  rich 
think  only  of  scraping  together  money. 
The  females  are  not  beautiful:  they  marry 
early,  and  soon  fade.  Even  those  of  the 
higher  classes  cannot,  in  general,  read  or 
Avrite.  The  husbands  are  so  jealous,  that 
they  always  confine  their  wives,  and  treat 
them  severely.  The  recourse  to  lawsuits 
and  chicanery  is  common,  although  the 
administration  of  justice  is  wretchedly 
defective.  The  clergy  are  as  ignorant  as 
they  are  corrupt,  and  superstition  rules  all 
classes.  Even  the  robber  carries  relics 
in  his  bosom,  which  he  supplicates  for 
assistance  in  his  enterprises.  The  people 
are  naturally  Intelligent  Their  language 
is  a  corruption  of  the  Italian,  difficult  to 
be  understood,  but  full  of  original  and 
pointed  expressions.  The  classes  which 
are  in  some  de^e  well  informed  express 
themselves  wim  great  ease  and  warmth. 
Their  gestures  are  extremely  lively.  They 
have  great  powers  of  persuasion.  If  they 
cannot  attain  their  end  in  this  way,  they 
revenge  themselves  by  murder.  They  are 
well-forraed,  muscular,  and  of  a  brown 
complexion.  They  have  animated  cv^^n- 
tenances,  and  eyes  full  of  fire  and  expres- 
sion, but  passionate  hearts  and  giddy 
heads.  They  are,  like  the  Sardinians  and 
the  Corsicans,  the  savages  of  E  urope.  ( See 
Sejour  (Tun  Cfficier  Frangaia  en  Calabre, 
Paris,  1810.)  In  regard  to  government, 
the  country  is  divided  into  Calabria  Citra 
on  the  north,  and  Calabria  Oltra  I  and  II 
on  the  south.  The  former  contains  Co- 
senza,  which  has  15,000  inhabitants ;  the 
latter,  Reggio,  which  has  16,500,  cuid 
Catanzaro,  the  capital  city,  which  has 
1 1 ,000.  These,  alone,  among  the  few  cit- 
ies, are  of  importance,  on  account  of  their 
manufactures  and  commerce.  There  are 
some  silk  manu ketones  at  Monteleoue 
(the  Grecian  Hipponiun^  called,  by  the 
Romans,  Vibona,  now  containing  15,000 
inhabitants,  and  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of 
Ceres).  The  seaport  Crotona  has  some 
commerce.  The  city  of  Grerace  is  built 
of  the  ruins  of  LocrL  Pizzo,  where  Mu- 
rat  was  seized,  Oct  13,  1815,  is  called, 
from  that  event,  the  mostfaiil^id  city^  and 
is  freed  from  all  city  taxes  and  excise. 
Many  marks  of  the  earthquake,  which,  in 
February,  1783,  laid  waste  the  southern 
part  of  C,  destroyed  300  cities  and  vil- 
lages, and  buried  30,000  men,  are  still  to 
be  seen. 
Calahorra  (anciently  CaUKcurris)',  a 


town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Castile,  near  tfae 
south  side  of  the  Ebro,  on  the  borders  of 
Navarre ;  136  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Madrid 
Ion.  2°  W.;  lat  42°  16^  N.;  population, 
7200.  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  contains 
three  parish  churches  and  diree  convents. 
In  the  year  of  Rome  682,  this  town,  then 
called  balagurnSi  siding  with  Sertorius, 
was  besieged  by  Afranius,  one  of  Pom- 
pey*^  generals,  and  the  inhabitants  reduc- 
ed to  such  extremi^^,  that  they  fed  on 
their  wives  and  children;  whence  the 
Romans  were  wont  to  call  any  grievous 
famine  fames  Calagurntafuu  Quintilian 
was  born  here. 

Calais;  a  French  sea-nort  on  the 
channel  which  separates  England  from 
France,  called  by  tne  French  the  Pcu  dt 
Calais  and  La  Manche ;  by  the  English, 
the  English  channel.  This  strongly-for- 
tified city  is  protected  by  a  citadel  and 
the  fort  of  Nieuvelet.  It  contains  8,500 
inhabitants,  and  has  a  harbor  which  is 
too  shallow  for  large  ships,  and  is  impor- 
tant only  because  passage  boats  run  con- 
tinuallv  from  here  to  Dover.  The  strait  is 
24  miles  wide,  and  the  passage  by  the 
steam-boat  seldom  exceeds  5  houra.  In 
1346,  C.  was  taken  by  Edvrard  III,  kmg 
of  England,  after  such  a  bold  defence  as 
made  the  siege  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able in  history.  It  remained  m  the  pos- 
session of  the  English  until  1558,  when 
\t  was  lost,  together  with  all  the  Engli^ 
possessions  in  France.  Near  the  hiuibor 
a  monument  has  been  erected  to  com-  . 
memorate  the  return  of  Louis  XVIII,  * 
April  24, 1814.  In  the  year  1819, 15,577 
travellers  landed  here,  and  11,033  em- 
barked from  this  port 

Calais,  Pas  de  (L  e.,  straits  of  Calais), 
a  department  of  France,  formerly  the 
province  of  Artois,  lying  east  of  the  chan- 
nel, and  south  of  the  straits.  Population, 
in  1827,  642,969;  chief  place,  Ansa 
(See  Departments.) 

Calais,  sutiits  of    (See  Dover,  straiti 

of) 

Calaite.    (See  ISirquoise,) 

Calamanco  ;  a  woollen  stuff,  princi 
pally  manu&ctured  in  the  Netherlanda 
The  English  manufactures  of  it  have  de 
chned  of  late  years.  The  warp  is  some 
times  mixed  with  silk  or  goats'  hair 
This  stuff  is  made  plain,  colored,  stripeil 
or  watered. 

Calamata.    (See  Cheece.) 

Calamine.    (See  Zinc) 

Calamines,  or  Calamianes  ;  a  clustet 
of  islands  in  the  Indian  sea,  among  those 
called  the  PhUippine  islands.  They  are 
17  in  number,  one  of  which  is  30  miles 
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long,  and  12  broad,  divided  between  the 
king  of  Borneo  and  the  Spaniards,  with 
some  independent  natives  in  the  interior 
parts,  who  live  vnthout  chiefs  and  with- 
out laws;  they  are  black,  and  have  no 
fixed  places  of  abode.  About  1200  on 
the  sea-coast  have  submitted  to  the  Span- 
iards, who  have  a  garrison  at  a  place 
culled  Tatmf.  The  country  is  mountain- 
ous, and  produces  some  rice,  and  great 
ouantities  of  wax  and  honey.  Lon.  120° 
20^  E. ;  lat.  12°  N. 

Calamus  ;  a  reed. — 1.  The  C.  pastoral 
lis  was  a  simple  reed  or  cane,  used  as  a 
musical  instrument  Thejistula,  or  shep- 
herd's pipe,  was  made  of  tliis  substance : 
it  is  hence  figuratively  used  by  the  poets 
for  the  pijje  itself. — 2,  The  C.  scriptoriu$, 
or  chartariusy  was  used  by  the  ancients  to 
write  on  materials  which  the  style  would 
injure,  as  papyrus,  parchment,  &c.  It 
was  generally  made  of  the  Egyptian, 
someumes  of  the  Persian  reed.  It  was 
sharpened  with  a  knife,  or  a  rough  stone, 
and  split  like  our  pens. — 3.  The  C  wro- 
maticus  (the  €Uioru8  of  botanists)  is  an 
odoriferous  reed,  formerly  brought  from 
India,  now  found  also  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope, and  in  North  America.  It  is  used 
by  the  distillers  of  Dantzic  to  correct  the 
empyreumatic  odor  of  spirits,  and  to  give 
them  a  peculiar  flavor. 

Caxandra.    (See  Mosaic.) 

Galas,  John.  This  unfortunate  man, 
who  died  on  the  scaffold,  a  victim  of  fii- 
naticisifi,  was  bom,  1698,  in  Lacapar6de, 
near  Chartres,  in  Languedoc,  educated  in 
the  Protestant  religion,  and  established  as 
a  merchant  in  Toulouse.  He  had  three 
sons  and  three  daughters,  whom  he  edu- 
cated himself,  and  was  held  in  general 
esteem,  when,  in  his  68th  year,  he  was 
suddenly  accused  of  the  dreadful  crime 
of  murdering  his  son.  In  1761,  his  oldest 
son,  Marc  ^itoine,  was  "found  strangled 
m  his  Other's  house.  It  was  reported 
that  the  unfortunate  youth  had  been  put 
to  death  by  his  father,  because  he  had  lje- 
come  a  Catholic.  John  C.  and  his  whole 
family  were  arrested,  and  a  prosecution 
instituted  against  liim,  in  support  of 
which  numerous  witnesses,  whose  insuf^ 
ficiency  was  apparent,  appeared  against 
liim.  In  vain  did  the  old  man  plead  his 
affection  for  his  son,  and  that  son's  mel- 
ancholy ;  in  vain  did  he  assert  that  he  had 
another  son,  who  had  embraced  the  Cath- 
olic religion,  who  still  received  his  yearly 
allowance ;  that  it  was  impossible  for  him, 
a  weak  old  man,  to  execute  such  a  deed 
of  violence  on  a  youth  full  of  strength, 
and  that  he  had  not  murdered  a  Catholic 


maid-servant  whom  he  had  in  the  house. 
The  parliament  of  Toulouse  condemned 
him,  by  8  voices  against  5,  to  be  tortured, 
and  then  broken  on  the  wheel ;  and,  on . 
the  9th  of  March,  1762,  the  sentence  was  * 
executed.  He  suffered  the  torture  with 
firmness,  and  ascended  the  sc«^old  with 
these  words  :—^  1  die  guiltless ;  my  judges 
have  been  deceived ;  but  Christ,  who  was 
himself  guiltt^ss,  suffered  a  death  even 
more  dreadful."  The  youngest  son  was 
banished  for  ever,  but  the  mother  and  the 
maid  were  acquitted.  The  family  of  the 
unhappy. man  retired  to  Geneva.  Vol- 
taire, who  was  then  at  Femey,  became 
acquainted  with  them,  and  formed  the  de- 
sign of  defending  the  memory  of  C.  Ho 
brought  the  cause  before  the  bar  of  public 
opinion,  and  directed  the  attention  of  men 
to  the  defects  of  the  criminal  law.  The 
widow  and  children  of  C.  solicited  a  re- 
vision of  the  trial.  Fifly  judges  once 
more  examined  the  circumstances,  and 
declared  C.  altogether  innocent.  The  king, 
by  his  liberality,  sought  to  recompense  the 
&mily  for  their  undeserved  losses,  and 
people  of  the  first  rank  emulated  each 
other  in  endeavoring  to  relieve  them. 

Calatrava.    (See  Orders,) 

Calcar,  John  van ;  a  Dutch  painter  of 
the  school  of  John  van  Eyk,  born  about 
1500,  at  Calcar,  in  Cleves.  His  paintings 
are  true  to  nature.  He  studied  so  thor- 
oughly the  works  of  Titian,  that  their 
Pictures  cannot  always  be  distinguished, 
^he  Mater  dolorosa^  in  the  collection  of 
Boisser^e  (q.  v.),  in  Stuttganl,  a  perfect 
work  of  art,  is  by  him.  Another  snjall 
pictiu^  of  his,  the  Infant  Christ  with  the 
Shepherds^  was  a  favorite  of  Rubens.  In 
tliis  piece,  the  light  is  represented  as  pro- 
ceeding from  the  child.  He  designed 
almost  all  the  portraits  in  Vasari's  Lives, 
and  the  figures  for  the  anatomical  work 
of  Vesalius.    He  died  in  Naples,  1546. 

Calcarious  Spar.    (See  lAme,) 

Calchas  ;  son  of  Thestor;  priest  and 
prophet  of  the  Greeks  at  the  time  of  tlie 
Trojan  war.  When  the  fleet  destined  lor 
Troy  assembled  in  the  harbor  of  Aulis, 
the  Greeks,  before  their  departure,  at- 
tempted to  ])ropitiate  the  favor  of  the  gr>ds 
by  sacrifices  on  an  altar  under  a  plane- 
tree,  when  a  serpent,  creeping  from  under 
the  altar,  crawled  up  the  tree,  devoured  a 
sparrow  on  her  nest,  with  8  young  ones, 
and  was  tlien  changed  into  a  stone.  The 
prophet  now  foretold  to  the  Greeks  that 
Troy  would  not  be  subdued  by  them  till 
the  10th  year  of  the  siege.  He  himself 
accompanied  the  army  to  Troy.  During 
the  siege,  the  Greeks  were  attacked  by  a 
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plague,  and  C.  declared  that  it  was  the 
e^ct  of  Apollo's  anger,  because  they  had 
deprived  his  priest  of  his  daughter  Chiy- 
aeis,  whom  Agamemnon  had  selected  as 
his  mistress.  He  counselled  the  Greeks  to 
appease  Apollo  by  restoring  the  damsel ; 
and  it  was  at  his  advice  that  they  after- 
wards built  the  wooden  horse.  He 
prophesied  that  the  Trojan  iBneas  would 
found  an  empire  in  Italy.  After  C.'s 
death,  an  oracle  was  dedicated  to  him  on 
mount  Drium  in  Daunia. 

Calcination.  Calcination,  as  com- 
monly understood,  consists  in  heating 
bodies  in  a  steady  fire,  at  a  greater  or  less 
temperature.  The  product  is  a  powder 
which  is  called  calx.  In  a  narrow  sense, 
we  understand  by  this  process  a  chan^ 
of  metals  into  a  metallic  calx,  or  metalhc 
earth.  Metals  are  calcined  in  two  ways — 
by  the  dry  method,  which  consists  in 
burning  them  in  the  open  air,  or  by  the 
wet  method,  which  consists  in  dissolving 
the  metal,  and  precipitating  its  calx.  Take, 
for  instance,  a  quantity  ot  lead,  and  meh 
it  in  the  open  ur  in  a  flat  vessel ;  it  soon 
assumes  a  grayish  hue,  the  eartliy  sub- 
stance forming  a  coat  on  the  surface. 
Upon  the  removal  of  this,  the  metal  ap- 
pears, having  a  brilliant  lustre,  and,  after 
some  time,  the  same  gray  coat  reappears. 
It  may  be  removed  as  long  as  any  lead 
remains.  This  substance  is  the  calx.  Cal- 
cined lead  is  speciftccdly  lighter  than  the 
metal,  but  its  absolute  weight  is  consid- 
erably greater,  so  that  10  pounds  of  metal 
make  II  pounds  of  cabt.  Platina,  gold 
and  silver  are  not  affected  in  this  way  in 
so  great  a  degree,  on  which  account  they 
are  called  the  perfect  metcds»  Chemists 
are  now  convinced,  that,  in  this  process, 
the  atmospheric  air  is  decomposed,  and  a 
portion  absorbed  by  the  metal,  which  ac- 
counts for  its  increase  of  weight  Calci- 
nation is,  therefore,  nothing  but  oxydation ; 
and,  as  the  body  is  not  saturated  with  ox- 
ygen, no  acid  is  formed,  but  the  result  is 
a  metallic  oxyde. 
Calcoorapht.  (See  Engracing.) 
Cai^culus.  The  lower  or  common 
analysis  (q.  v.)  contains  the  rules  necessa- 
ry to  calculate  quantities  of  any  definite 
xnagnitude  whatever.  But  quantities  are 
sometimes  considered  as  varying  in  niag- 
nitude,  or  as  havine  airived  at  a  given 
state  of  magnitude  oy  successive  varia- 
tions. This  gives  rise  to  die  higher  anal- 
ysis, which  is  of  the  greatest  use  in  the 
physico-mathematical  sciences.  Two  ob- 
jects are  here  proposed :  First,  to  descend 
from  quantities  to  their  elements.  The 
method  of  effecting  this  is  called  the  dif' 


ftrenHal  coLctdus.  Second,  to  aseend 
from  the  elements  of  quantities  to  the 
quantities  themselves.  This  method  is 
called  the  vO^grid  eaicuhu.  Both  of 
these  methods  are  included  under  the 
general  name  tn/£ncfe«iifuiZami/j^.  Those 
quantities  which  retain  the  same  value 
are  called  constant;  those  whose  values 
are  varying  are  called  variable.  When 
variable  quantities  are  so  connected  that 
the  value  of  one  of  them  is  determined  by 
the  values  ascribed  to  the  others,  that  va- 
riable quantity  is  said  to  be  a,Jwvction  of 
the  others.  A  auandty  ia  xr^mUdy  great 
or  infimtdy  smallj  with  regard  to  another, 
when  it  is  not  possible  to  assign  any  quan- 
tity sufficiently  large  or  sufficiently  small, 
to  exfHpess  the  ratio  of  the  two.  When 
we  consider  a  variable  Quantity  as  increas- 
ing by  infinitely  small  degrees,  if  we  wish 
to  know  the  value  of  those  increments, 
the  most  natural  mode  is  to  determine  the 
vahie  of  this  quantity  for  any  one  instant, 
and  the  value  of  the  same  for  the  instant 
immediately  ft>llowing.  This  difference 
is  called  the  differenttal  of  the  quantity. 
The  integral  calculus,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  is  the  reverse  of  the  deferential  cal- 
cuius.  There  is  no  variable  quantity  ex- 
pressed algebraically,  of  which  we  cannot 
find  the  difi^rential ;  but  there  are  difter- 
ential  quantities,  which  Vfe  cannot  inte- 
grate :  some,  because  the^  could  not  have 
resulted  from  d^erenliation ;  others,  lie- 
cause  means  have  not  yet  been  discovered 
of  integrating  them.  We  have  made 
these  elementary  observations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  introducing  the  histoiy  of  the  dis- 
covery of  tills  mighty  instrument.  For  a 
full  examination  of  the  subject,  we  refer 
to  Lacroix's  worki^  Camot's  MHaphysique 
du  Calcul  hfinUesimal,  Lagrange's  Cakul 
des  Fonctions.  Nevrton  was  the  first  dis- 
coverer, having  j^ointed  out  the  principles 
in  a  treatise  written  before  16^,  but  not 
published  till  many  years  after.  Leibnitz, 
meanwhile,  made  the  same  discovery,  and 
published  it  to  the  worid  before  Newton^ 
and  independently  of  Newton's  prior 
discoveries,  with  a  much  better  nota- 
tion, which  is  now  universally  adopted 
The  methods  analogous  to  the  infinitesi- 
mal analysis  previously  employed  were 
that  of  exAOtuhoTU,  known  to  the  ancients, 
that  of  indivisibles  of  Cavalieri,  and  Des- 
cartes' method  of  indetertninates,  Leib> 
nitz  considered  the  difterences  of  the 
variable  Quantities  as  infinitely  small,  and 
conceivea  that  he  might  reject  the  higher 
powers  of  those  differences  without  sen- 
sible error;  so  that  none  of  thosepowers 
but  the  first  remained  in  the  diflerentud 
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^uadoB  ii&aliy  obtained.  Instead  of  the 
actual  increments  of  the  fiowvng  or  vari- 
able quantities,  Newton  introauced  the 
fluxions  of  those  quantities;  meaning,  by 
fluxions,  quantities  which  had  to  one 
another  the  same  ratio  which  the  incre- 
ments had  in  then*  ultimate  or  evanes- 
cent 8tafe«  The  AuontrM  of  Newton  cor- 
responded vrhh  the  differentiala  of  Leib- 
nitz ;  and  the  Jtutnis  of  the  former  with 
the  ivJUgraU  of  the  latter.  The  fluxionary 
and  the  differential  calculus  are  therefore 
two  modifk^ations  of  one  general  method. 
The  problems  which  relate  to  the  maxima 
and  mtmm^  or  the  greatest  and  least  val- 
ues of  variable  quantities,  are  among  the 
most  interesting  in  mathematics.  When 
any  function  becomes  either  the  greatest 
or  the  least,  it  does  so  by  the  velocity  of 
its  increase  or  decrease  becoming  equal 
to  nothing:  in  this  case,  the  fluxion  which 
is  proportional  to  that  velocity  must  be- 
come nothing.  By  taking  the  fluxion  of 
the  given  function,  and  supposing  it  equal 
to  nothing,  an  equation  may  be  obtained 
in  finite  terms,  expressing  the  relation  of 
tlie  quantities  when  the  function  assigned 
is  the  greatest  or  least  possible.  The  new 
analysis  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  physical 
researches.  The  momentary  increments 
represent  precisely  the  forces  by  which 
the  changes  in  nature  are  produced ;  so 
that  this  doctrine  seemed  created  to  pen- 
etrate into  the  interior  of  things,  and  take 
cognizance  of  those  powers  which  elude 
the  ordinary  methods  of  geometrical  in- 
vestigation. It  alone  affords  the  means 
of  measuring  forces,  when  each  acts  sep- 
arately and  instantaneously,  under  condi- 
tions that  can  be  accurately  ascertained. 
In  comparing  the  effects  of  continued  ac- 
tion, the  variety  of  time  and  circumstance, 
and  die  continuance  of  effbcts  after  their 
causes  have  ceased,  introduce  uncertainty, 
and  render  the  conclusions  vague  and  un- 
satisfactory. The  analysis  of  infinites 
here  goes  to  the  point ;  it  measures  the  in- 
tensity or  instantaneous  effort  of  the  force, 
and  removes  all  those  causes  of  uncer- 
tainty. It  is  by  effects,  taken  in  their 
nascent  or  evanescent  state,  that  the  true 
proportion  of  causes  mUst  be  ascertained. 
Calculus.  Little  stones,  anciently  used 
for  computation,  voting,  &c.,  were  called 
caktdL  The  Thracians  used  to  mark 
lucky  days  by  White,  and  unlucky  by 
black  pelmles ;  and  the  Roman  judges,  at 
an  early  period,  voted  for  the  acquittal  of 
die  accused  by  a  white,  and  fbr  condem- 
nation by  a  black  calculus :  hence,  nigtr 
or  (Jims  cdUvhiB^  a  favorabl«  or  unfavor- 
able vote*    Sometimes  the  ballots  were 


marked  with  characters;  and  tktt  were 
made  of  wood.  CkAcvU  lusorii  or  (a&cnes 
were  counters  used  in  a  game,  something 
like  backgammon.  Calcmuf  Mmervcs  was 
an  expression  employed  .to  signi^  that 
the  accused  escaped  by  an  equal  division 
of  the  votes  of  the  judges.  He  vras  said 
to  be  acquitted  cmeido  Mnerva  (by  the 
vote  of  Minerva),  because  Orestes  was 
acquitted  by  the  vote  of  that  goddess 
when  the  judges  were  equally  divided. 

Calculus,  or  Stone,  is  the  name  giv- 
en to  afl  hard  concretions,  not  bony, 
formed  in  the  bodies  of  animals.  Calculi 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  accord- 
ing as  they  are  found  in  the  gall-bladder 
or  in  the  urinary  bladder.  The  first  are 
called  hUiary  adcvli,  the  second  xsrinary 
calcuK, — Biliary  calculi  are  of  a  lamella- 
ted  structure,  and  are  composed  of  a  sub- 
stance which  is  considered,  by  M.  Chev- 
reul,  as  a  peculiar  principle,  which  he  has 
named  ckolcsterint  (from  ^0X17,  bile,  and 
oTt^toi^  sohd).  It  is  described  as  a  white, 
crystalline  substance,  with  much  lustre, 
insipid  and  inodorous,  much  resembling 
spermaceti,  but  differing  in  being  less 
fusible,  and  in  not  forming  a  soap  with 
alkalies.  It  is  also  converted,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  nitric  acid,  into  a  peculiar  acid, 
called  cholcsUric  acid,  This  is  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  and  forms  soluble  salts 
vrith  the  alkalies.  Cholesterine  consists  of 
carbon  85.095,  oxygen  3.095,  and  hydro- 
gen 11.88.  It  has  lately  been  detected  in 
die  bile  itself,  both  in  that  of  animals  and 
of  man.  Besides  cholesterine,  biliary 
concreuons  contain  a  pordon  of  inspissa- 
ted bile,  and  the  yellow  coloring  matter 
of  the  bile  in  a  concentrated  state,  which, 
from  the  beau^  of  its  hue,  and  its  perma- 
nence, is  much  valued  as  a  pigment. — 
Urinary  calculi  are  of  very  variable  char- 
acters and  composition.  The  following 
substances  enter  principally  imo  their 
composidon :  uric  acid,  urate  of  ammo- 
nia, phosphate  of  lime,  phosphate  of  am- 
monia and  magnesia,  oxalate  of  lime, 
nlex,  somedmes  oxyde  of  iron  and  animal 
matter— these  beinff  more  or  less  pure  or 
mixed,  and  being  often  diversified  by  me- 
chanical structure,  so  as  to  render  it  diffi- 
cult to  constitute  well-defined  si)ecies. 
The  six  following  species  embrace  the 
principal  varieties  of  urinary  calculi: — 1. 
that  composed  chiefly  of  uric  acid;  2. 
diat  consisting  chiefly  of  the  triple  phos- 

Ehatfe  of  ammonia  and  magnesia;  3.  the 
one-earth  calculus,  formed,  almost  en- 
tirely, of  phosphate  of  lime ;  4.  the  fusi 
ble  calculus,  composed  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding int«rmized ;   5.  the  mulberry  cal 
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sulitfy  consisting  of  oxalate  of  lime ;  and, 
6.  a  rare  species,  the  cystic  oxyde  calcu- 
lus. Two  others,  still  more  rare,  are,  the 
xantbic  oxyde  and  fibrinous  calculus,  dis- 
coTered  by  doctor  Marcet;  and,  lastly, 
calculi  have  been  met  with  formed  of 
carbonate  of  lime.  In  all  these  calculi, 
besides  the  saline  matter,  there  is  present 
a  portion  of  animal  matter,  which  is  con- 
ceived to  be  the  mucus  of  the  bladder. 
This  seems  to  give  them  color  and  indu- 
ration. It  is  found  even  in  those  which 
arc  white  and  ciystalline.  In  the  mul- 
berry calculus  it  is  present  in  a  larger 
proportion  than  in  the  others.  The  in- 
gredients of  calculi  are  often,  also,  diver- 
sified by  intermixture  in  layers.  These 
must,  of  course,  be  various,  and,  as  their 
production  is,  in  some  measure,  accident- 
al, irregularly  arranged.  Those  which 
have  been  the  most  frequently  observed 
are  alternations  of  uric  acid  with  phos- 
phate of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  or  phos- 
phate of  lime ;  or  of  oxalate  of  lime  with 
uric  acid,  or  with  either  or  both  of  these 
phosphates. 

Calcutta,  the  camtal  of  Ben^,  and 
of  the  whole  British  East  Indies,  is  situa- 
ted on  the  west  branch  of  the  Hoosly,  an 
arm  of  the  Ganges,  on  which  the  largest 
East  Indiamen  may  come  quite  up  to  the 
city.  The  navigation,  however,  on  ac- 
count of  several  sandbanks,  which  are 
continually  changing  their  size  and  posi- 
tion, is  vei^  dangerous.  This  place,  for- 
merly the  insignificant  village  of  Govind- 
pour,  rose,  in  the  last  century,  to  the  size 
of  a  great  city.  The  climate,  when  the 
English  first  made  a  settlement  here,  in 
1690,  was  as  unhealthy  as  tliat  of  Batavia; 
but  it  has  been  gradually  becoming  less 
fatal  to  settlers,  partly  by  the  removal  of 
a  forest  near  the  citv,  partly  by  greater 
attention,  in  the  settlers  themselves,  to 
their  mode  of  Hving.  Notwithstanding 
tlie  unhealthiness  of  the  place,  it  continu- 
ed steadily  to  increase,  quickly  recovered 
from  its  losses  in  1756,  and  is  now  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  cities  in  the 
world.  In  1802,  the  population  woa  com- 
puted at  600,000 ;  a  few  years  after  (in- 
cluding the  suburbs),  at  1,000,000,  of 
which  about  one  ban  may  be  given  to  the 
city.  The  population  of  tlie  Surrounding 
districts,  within  a  space  of  20  miles,  was 
estimated,  in  the  same  year,  at  2,225,000 
inhabitants.  The  houses  of  the  English, 
who  occupy  a  separate  quarter  of  the  city. 
are  of  brick,  elegantly  built,  and  many  or 
them  like  palaces.  On  account  of  the 
heat  of  the  climate,  they  are  not  joined 
together,  but  stand  at  some  distance  finom 


each  other,  have  high  and  aiiy  apart* 
ments,  flat  roofs,  and  are  surrounded  with 
verandahs.  With  this  part  of  the  city, 
'<the  black  town!*  so  called  (the  Pdtah\ 
which  is  the  quarter  occupiea  by  the  na- 
tives, forms  a  striking  contrast.  It  has 
extremely  narrow  and  crooked  streets, 
interspersed  with  gardens  and  innumera' 
ble  tanks.  Some  of  the  streets  are  paved. 
The  houses,  which  are  some  of  brick, 
some  of  mud,  but  mostly  of  bamboo  or 
straw  mats,  present  a  motley  appearance. 
Fort  William,  not  far  fit)m  the  city,  was 
begun  by  lord  Clive,  in  1757,  and  is  a 
magnificent  work,  in  the  form  of  an  octa- 
gon, but  on  too  extensive  a  scale  for  the 
purposes  of  defence.  It  has  bomb-proof 
barracks,  large  enough  for  10,000  men, 
and  would  require  6C^  pieces  of  cannon 
for  the  works.  It  commands  the  river. 
A  trench  is  drawn  round  the  whole, 
which  may  be  filled,  in  case  of  need,  with 
water  fi-om  tlie  Hoogly,  to  the  depth  of 
eight  feet.  Between  fort  William  and 
the  city  there  is  a  plain,  which  forms  a 
favorite  promenade  of  the  inhabitants. 
Hindoos,  blacks,  Europeans,  equipages 
of  all  sorts,  and  palanqums,  are  here  seen 
mixed  together  in  a  motley  crowd.  On 
the  western  side  stands  the  new  palace, 
built  by  the  marquis  of  WeUesley,  at  an 
expense  of  a  million  pounds  sterling,  and 
reminding  one,  by  its  grandeur,  of  me  &- 
bled  palaces  of  Arabian  story.  The  old 
fort  is  now  a  custom-house,  and  the  infa- 
mous ^  black  hole"  has  been  turned  into 
a  ware-house.  An  obelisk,  50  feet  high, 
at  the  entrance,  contains  the  names  of  me 
unfortunate  captives,  who,  in  1756,  when 
the  city  was  taken  and  plundered  by  Su- 
raja  Dowla,  fell  victims  to  the  most  mhu- 
man  cruelty.  Amongst  the  other  public 
buildings  are  the  court-hoiise,  an  Arme- 
nian and  an  English  church.  In  the 
middle  of  the  city  is  a  large  tank,  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  inhabitants  dur- 
mg  the  hot  season,  when  the  river-water 
becomes  offensive.  Here  is  the  residence 
of  the  ffovemor-general  of  India,  and  the 
seat  of  the  supreme  court  of  justice, 
which  decides  causes  according  to  the 
English  law,  without  regard  to  rank,  sta- 
tion or  countiy.  Smaller  oflences  are 
tried  by  the  superintendent  of  police  and 
justices  of  the  peace.  Order  is  main- 
tained by  several  companies  of  seapoys, 
who  make  regular  patrols  through  die 
city.  C.  is  the  great  emporium  of  Ben- 
gal, and  the  channel  through  which  the 
treasures  of  the  interior  provinces  are 
conveyed  to  Europe.  The  port  is  filled 
with  ships  of  all  nations.    Mercantile  ea 
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terprise  is  nowhere  more  active  than  here. 
There  are  some  houses  which  trade,  an- 
nuaDy,  to  the  amount  of  4  or  5  miUion 
pounds  sterling*.  The  trade  in  susar, 
opium,  silk,  muslm,  &c  is  yeiy  consider- 
aole.  Large  quantities  of  salt  are  export- 
ed to  Assam,  and  ^Id,  silver,  ivoiy,  musk, 
and  a  peculiar  kind  of  silky  cotton,  are 
brought  back  in  exchange.  Cowries,  a 
kind  of  small  shells,  passing  as  coin,  are 
received  in  exchanse  for  rice  from  the 
Maldivea  The  trade  with  Pegu,  Siam, 
and  the  Malay  isles,  formerly  so  profita- 
ble, has  very  much  declined.  The  Brit- 
ish merchants  are,  as  miffht  be  expected, 
the  most  numerous ;  and  many  of  them 
have  acquired  fortunes  which  enable  them 
to  live  in  a  style  of  great  splendor.  Next 
to  them,  in  number  and  respectability,  as 
well  as  in  outweurd  show,  are  the  Ar- 
menians. They  are  peaceable  and  indus- 
trious merchants.  Many  of  them  have 
\am  capitals,  and  carry  on  an  extensive 
trade  to  China  and  the  ports  to  the  west, 
as  far  as  the  Persian  ffulL  The  Mongols, 
however,  are  the  weadthiest ;  and,  as  the^ 
lend  only  at  an  enormous  interest,  then* 
profits,  from  this  source,  are  three  times 
«8  great  as  a  capital  commonly  gives. 
The  Hindoos  remcun  fixed,  however  rich 
they  may  become,  in  their  narrow  views, 
and  then:  accustomed  frugality.  Their 
houses  and  shops  are  mean,  and  it  is  only 
on  occasion  of  their  nuptials  and  religious 
festivals,  that  they  indulge  in  any  extraor- 
dinary expense.  Then  they  assemble  un- 
der magnificent,  illuminated  canopies,  dis- 
tribute rose-water  and  other  perfumes  in 
profusion,  and  regale  themselves  with 
confectionaiy  from  golden  vessels,  while 
they  are  entertained  by  the  voices  of 
singing  girls,  or  the  exhibition  of  a  panto- 
mime. The  petty  trade  of  C.  is  mostly 
in  the  huids  of  the  Banyans  and  Sarkars, 
who  are  constantly  on  the  watch  for 
cheap  purchases,  and  make  use  of  the 
lowest  artifices  to  impose  on  their  cus- 
tomers. This  kind  of^  deception  is  so  far 
fix>m  being  in  disrepute  among  their 
countrymen,  that  thev  honor  the  adepts 
in  it  with  the  title  of  pucka  advvt^  which 
signifies  a  man  of  great  talent. — Notwith- 
standing the  high  price  of  all  the  necessar 
ries  of  life,  and  the  enormous  expendi- 
tures of  the  English  merchants,  we  find  a 
multitude  of  institutions  for  the  relief  of 
the  indigent.  Of  this  kind  are,  an  hospital 
for  those  natives  who  are  in  want  of  medi- 
cal aid,  two  schools  for  orphans  whose 
&tberB  were  in  the  service  of  the  compa- 
ny, a  free  school,  &c  The  college  of 
fi»rt  William,  founded  bjr  the  marquis  of 
▼OL.  II.  34 


Wellesley,  has  been  changed,  in  part, 
firom  its  original  plan,  which  was,  not  on- 
ly to  instruct  the  youth  in  the  service  of 
the  company  in  the  languages,  and  other 
branches  of  study  necessary  for  their  pro- 
fession, but  also  to  watch  over  their  beha* 
viour,  and  to  guard  them  fix>m  the  dan- 
gers to  which  they  were  exposed  by  their 
mexperience.  The  latter  part  of  the  plan 
is  now  given  up.  The  Asiatic  society 
founded  by  sir  William  Jones,  in  1784,  is 
devoted  to  the  study  and  explanation  of 
the  literature,  history,  antiquities,  arts  and 
sciences  of  Asia.  The  papers  already 
published  are,  ^nerally,  or  great  value. 
There  is  a  botanical  garden  belonging  to 
the  society  on  the  beautiful  island  of 
Garden  Reach,  the  summer  residence  of 
the  rich  English. 

Caldara,  Polidoro,  called  Ccarafaggto, 
bom  in  1495,  at  Caravas^o,  in  the  Mil- 
anese, went  to  Rome  in  his  youth,  carried 
bricks,  at  first,  for  the  masons  who  work- 
ed in  the  Vatican,  and  felt  a  great  desire 
to  become  a  painter,  fix>m  seemg  Giovan- 
ni da  Udina  and  the  other  painters  who 
were  occupied  in  the  Vatican.  He  form- 
ed a  close  friendship  with  Maturin  of 
Florence,  who  assisted  him  with  his  ad- 
vice. C.  soon  surpassed  him,  and  exerted 
himself  to  introduce  improvements  in 
drawing,  having  always  in  view  the  an- 
tiques. Raphael  employed  him  in  the 
galleries  of  the  Vatican,  where  he  paint- 
ed, under  his  direction,  several  excellent 
fiiezes.  At  Messina,  he  executed  an  oil- 
painting,  which  represents  Christ  bearinff 
the  cross,  contains  a  number  of  beautiful 
figures,  and  proves  his  ability  to  treat  the 
most  elevated  subjects.  He  has  ap- 
proached, more  than  any  one,  to  the  style 
and  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  particu- 
larly in  imitating  their  htuso-rdievos.  His 
figures  are  correct,  well-distributed  and 
arranged;  the  positions  are  natural,  the 
heads  fiill  of  expression  and  character.  It 
is  evident  that  he  would  have  acquired 
great  celebrity  if  he  had  undertaken 
greater  works.  He  applied  hunself  to 
the  ckuxro-oscuroj  particularly  to  that  kind 
of  it  which  is  called  sgrqffiato.  He 
showed,  also,  much  talent  in  his  land- 
scapes. At  the  sack  of  Rome,  in  1527, 
he  fied  to  Naples,  and,  on  his  return  fiY>m 
that  place  to  Rome,  in  1543,  he  was  mur- 
derea  by  his  domestic 
.  Caldara,  a  celebrated  composer  of  the 
18th  century,  was  bom  at  Venice,  1714« 
and  died  1763.  His  church  compositions 
are  stiU  in  repute. 

Caldas  de  Monbut  ;  a  small  town  in 
Catalonia,   Spain,  about  90  miles  north 
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of  BcLrcdooau  It  contains  hot  mineral 
springB,  of  such  a  t^nperature  that  the 
inhabitants  bring  eggs,  vegetables,  &c^ 
to  boi]  them  in  the  water.  When  cooled, 
it  is  drunk  in  scrofulous  and  rheumatic 
complaints. 

CAI.9ER,  or  Cawdor;  a  village  and 
imrish  in  Nairnshire,  Scotland,  in  which 
are  seen  the  remains  of  a  casde,  once  the 
residence  of  Macbeth,  destroyed  by  Mal- 
colm ;  4  miles  south  of  Nairn. 

Calderari  (copperanvUhs),  This  name 
was  assumed  by  one  of  the  many  secret 
societies  which  have  s])rung  up  in  Italy, 
from  the  ))olitical  agitation  of  the  times. 
Of  late  years,  they  have  been  most  nu- 
merous at  Naples,  and,  indeed,  more  so 
in  the  provinces  than  in  the  capital,  where 
they  were  once  united,  for  a  long  time, 
with  the  Carbonari,  but  were  after- 
wards opposed  to  them.  All  tliese  so- 
cieties, so  &r  as  they  have  any  definite 
political  olMoct,  appear  to  have  in  view 
the  political  union  of  Italy,  and  its  libera- 
tion from  foreign  dominion,  but  difier 
from  each  other  so  widely,  in  regard  to 
the  means  and  the  results,  that  a  decided 
hostility  has  been  the  consequence.  Of 
the  true  character  of  each  of  these  socie- 
ties, among  which  the  Calderari  and  the 
Caibonari  have  been  the  most  famous  and 
extensive,  it  is  as  difficult  to  give  any  cer- 
tain infoiraation,  as  it  is  to  ascertiuo  their 
history ;  for,  though  they  have  both,  and 
particularly  the  Ce^bonari,  published  their 
statutes  and  proceedings  since  1817,  yet 
these  sources  of  infonuation  have  not  all 
reached  us^  nor  are  they  entirely  to  be  de- 
pended un.  Of  the  Calderari,  we  are 
told  by  count  OrlofT  (Memoires  sur  U 
Eoyaume  de  J^apUs^  vol.  ii.  986),  that  they 
sprung  from  the  Carbonari,  towards  the 
end  of  the  year  1813.  It  appears  that  a 
change  was  then  made  in  the  form  of  the 
society,  which  bad  become  too  large,  and 
•i  great  number  of  its  former  members 
were  excluded  in  consequence.  These 
united  themselves  into  a  new  society,  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Ccddararij  and  be- 
came the  most  bdtter  opponents  of  their 
former  brethren.  After  the  return  of 
king  Ferdinand  to  Naples,  prince  Canosa, 
minister  of  police,  favored  the  Caiderari, 
that  he  might  more  effectually  put  down 
the  Carbonari,  who  were  objects  of  his 
suspicion.  For  this  piHpose,  he  organic* 
ed  them  anew,  divided  them  into  wards, 
appointed  a  .centnl  ward  in  each  prov- 
ince to  oversee  liie  rast,  and  gare  them 
the  name  of  Cqiderari  dd  conbrmeio  (Cal- 
deiari  of  the  oaunterpoiae).  He  dtftrib- 
tttad  SO/XX)  muskets  among  them ;  but, 


when  the  king  was  apprised  of  this  haz- 
ardous undertaking,  which  had  been  be- 
gun without  his  knowledge,  a  stop  was 
put  to  any  further  proceedings  by  Cano* 
sa's  dismisHal  and  banishment ;  but  the  as- 
sociation was  not  then  abolished.  This 
account  has  been  contradicted  from  other 
quarters.  Canosa  was  turned  out  of  his 
office,  which  he  had  held  but  six  months, 
June  27, 1816;  and,  three  montlis  after  bis 
banishment,  a  royal  decree  was  issued, 
renewing  the  prohibitions  and  penalties 
against  all  secret  societies,  not  excepting 
the  Calderari,  and  commanding  their 
prosecution,  although  they  had  lately 
manifested  their  attachment  to  the  king 
and  to  good  order.  Canosa  himself^  in  an 
anonymous  work  (J  Pifferi  di  MoniagnOf 
Dublin,  1820),  has  contracted  the  state- 
ments of  count  Orloff  with  re^rd  to  him 
and  the  Calderari.  According  to  his  ac- 
count, they  sprang  up,  not  in  Naples,  but 
in  Palermo,  when  lord  Bentinck  abolish- 
ed the  companies  of  tradesmen.  This 
measure  excited  great  dissatisfaction. 
The '  coppersmiths'  or  Calderari^  in  partic- 
ular, declared  to  the  queen  their  readiness 
to  take  up  arms  against  the  British,  and 
disturbances  ensued,  in  which  the  Nea- 
politan fugitives  took  a  con^cuous  part. 
jLiord  fientinck  had  them  sent  to  Naples, 
where  they  became  active  in  the  secret 
associations  against  Murat;  and,  on  this 
occasion,  one  of  the  old  soci^ies,  which 
had  hitherto  home  the  name  of  JViitUor 
rianB^  assumed  that  of  Caideraru  When 
it  was  proposed,  in  the  ministry  of  1816, 
to  take  strong  measures  against  them,  as 
the  remains  of  the  party  of  1799,  prince 
Canosa  was  for  uphol4^  the  paiw,  not 
ft>r  any  selfish  reason,  but  from  the  belief 
that  they  were  a  necessary  counterpoise 
to  the  more  numerous  and  formidable  Car- 
bonari. The  society,  however,  has  never 
adopted  the  name  of  Caldttrcari  of  the 
otmnUrpoiae ;  and  the  slory  of  the  distri- 
bution of  mu^ets  is  contjradicted  by 
prince  Canosa,  in  the  publication  above- 
mentioned.  The  Calderari,  who,  acconl- 
ing  to  the  above  accounts,  appear  to  be  a 
continuation  of  the  body  got  together  by 
cardinal  Ruffo,  in  1799,  are  composed,  al- 
most entirely,  of  the  lower  elates,  and, 
hence,  not  so  much  has.been  published  by 
them,  aa  by  the  Caxbonari  A  siI^de  un- 
important publicatMn,  bv  the  juiistr  aaqii. 
TondSi  (£tr«M  Idea  deUa  Carbonariay  sua 
Origine  nd  i^gtio  di  J^atpoU^  jntQ  i^coyio* 
#ua  Penecumone  e  Cauga.ehefe'  naecere  la 
^eUa  d£  CkUderan,  Naples,  1820),  ha»  a 
notice  of  them. 
GALnsBon.    Don  Pedro  Galdnion  .de 
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la  Barca  H«iiao  y  Riaao,  deacendfid  from 
aa  ancient  &mily,  was  bora  at  Madrid, 
Jan.  1, 1601,  received  his  eariy  education 
in  the  Jesuits'  college  ftf  his  native  city, 
and  studied  at  Salamanca,  where  he  de- 
voted himself  chiefly  to  histoiy,  philoeo- 
pliy  and  jurisprudence.  His  poetical 
genius  early  discovered  itsel£  Before  his 
14th  year,  he  had  written  his  first  play,  El 
Carro  dd  Ckh  (vol.  9  of  his  worksl 
His  talent  for  this  species  of  poetry,  whicfi 
has  brought  his  name  down  to  posterity, 
and,  perhaps,  his  powere  of  invention  in 
tiie  preparation  of  entertainxnents  for  fes- 
tivals, soon  gained  him  friends  and  pet- 
rous. When  he  left  Salamanca,  in  1625, 
ti>  seek  employment  at  the  court  of  Ma- 
drid,niany  noblemen  interested  themselves 
in  brmging  forward  the  young  poet  But, 
having  an  inclination  for  the  militajy  pro- 
fession, he  entered  the  service  in  1G25, 
and  bore  arms  with  distinction  for  10 
yeara  in  Milan  and  the  Netherlands.  In 
1636,  he  was  recalled  by  Philip  IV,  who 
gave  him  the  direction  <^the  court  enter- 
tainments, and,  in  particular,  the  prepara- 
tion of  plays  for  the  court  theatre.  The 
next  year,  he  was  made  knight  of  the  or- 
der of  San  Jago,  and  served  in  the  cam- 
paign in  Catalonia.  The  unei^cted  ter- 
mination of  the  war  restored  him  again  to 
bis  peaceful  occupation.  The  king  now 
conferred  on  him  a  monthly  pension  of 
^  e8cudo$  de  ero ;  but  he  sail  employed 
his  talents  with  unintermitted  industry  in 
composing  for  the  theatre  and  the  church. 
The  kin£  spared  no  cost  in  the  represent- 
ation of  his  theatrical  pieces.  Ten  years 
after,  in  1651,  he  procured  permission 
from  the  order  of  San  Ja^o  to  enter  the 
clerical  profession,  and,  in  1659,  obtained 
a  chaplain's  ofSice  in  the  arohiepiscopal 
church  at  Toledo,  vrithout  quitting^  how- 
ever, his  former  occupation.  But,  as  this 
situation  removed  him  too  fiu*  from  court, 
he  received,  in  1663,  another  at  the  king's 
court-chapel  (being  still  allowed  to  hoid 
the  former) ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  pen- 
sion was  assigned  him  from  the  Sicdian 
revenue.  His  fiime  greotlv  increased  his 
income,  as  he  was  solidted  by  the  princi- 
pal cities  of  Spain  to  compose  their  mOot 
McrameniaUe^  for  which  he  was  liberally 
paid.  He  bestowed  partioular  pains  on 
the  eompoaition  of  the^e  piecas,  and,  in 
ikot,  eclipsed  all  that  the  dpeoish  litera- 
ture, so  rich  in  this  department  of  fancy, 
had  lutherto  produced!  These  subjeolB 
were  partioulariy  suited  to  his  religious 
ttun  of  mind;  and  be  set  apeculiar  value 
en  his  perfovmanees  of  this  kind,  so  as 
even  to  dicfparace  his  other  woiksi  which 


deserve  no  mean  reputation.  Religion  is 
the  ruling  idea,  the  central  point,  of  his 
poems.  Whatever aubjeot  he  handles,  he 
exhibits  true  poetical  genius.  £ven  al- 
lowing that  he  is  inferior  in  richness  of 
invention  to  Lope  de  Veea,  he  certainly 
excels  him  in  fineness  of  execution,  ele- 
vation of  feehng,  and  aptness  of  expres* 
sion.  If  we  find  in  bun  much  that  is 
f<»reign  to  our  modes  of  thinking  and 
feeling,  to  our  accustomed  views  and 
manner  of  expression,  we  shall  have  oc- 
casion much  oftener  to  admire  his  unri- 
valled genius.  The  Spanish  nation  esteem 
C.  among  the  greatest  poetical  geniuses. 
Many  faults  in  his  writmp  are  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  age  and  cm^umstances  of 
the  author.  Amon^  his  dramatic  works 
are  many  pieces  of  mtrigue,  fuU  of  com- 
plicated plots,  and  rich  in  interesting  inci- 
dents. There  are,  besides,  heroic  come- 
dies and  historical  plays,  some  of  which 
merit  the  name  or  tragedies.  To  this 
class  belongs  the  Constant  Prince,  which 
deserves  an  honorable  place  among  ro- 
mantic tragedies  of  the  first  rank.  Be- 
sides these,  C.  has  left  95  autos  saeramen- 
tales,  200  hiu  (preludes)  and  100  saynehs 
(fiirces).  He  wrote  his  last  play  in 
the  8l8t  year  of  his  age.  The  smallei 
poems  of  C,  his  songs,  sonnets,  ballads, 
&C.,  notwithstanding^  the  applause  which 
they  received  from  his  contemporaries,  are 
now  foi^golten ;  but  his  plays  have  main- 
tained their  place  on  the  stage  even  more 
than  those  of  Lope  de  Vega.  The  num- 
ber of  his  collected  plays  amoimts  to  128. 
He  wrote,  however,  many  more,  some  of 
which  were  never  oublished.  The  most 
complete  edition  of^his  wotfcs  is  that  pub- 
lished by  D.  Juan  de  Vera  Tassis  y  Vil- 
lanoel  (Madrid,  1685,  9  vols.).  A.  W. 
Sohlegeland  Gries  have  given  masteriy 
translations  of  his  peces  into  German. 
The  former  has  ponlished  5  plays  in  2 
vols.  (Beriin,  1803—1806) ;  the  latter,  10 
^ys  in  5  vols.  (Berlin,  1815^1822). 
These  were  followed  by  the  translations 
of  baron  Malsbuiv,  of  which  6  vola 
(Leipsic,  1619—1^)  have  appeared. 
G6the  and  Schlegel  nave  the  merit  of 
having  opened  the  German  stage  to  the 
genius  ot  C,  as  Schr6der,  before  them,  had 
done  to  that  of  Shakapeare.  The  Con- 
stant Prince  shows,  perhaps,  in  the  high- 
est degree,  the  skill  of  C.  as  a  tragic  poet 
It  turns  on  one  of  the  most  perplexing  of 
all  subjects,  viz.  the  idea  of  destiny,  man- 
aged in  a  truly  po«tical  way,  in  a  tragedy 
temoinating  happily.  The  mat  feitUity 
of  C.'s  invention  has  heaped  up  an  abun- 
dance of  materials,  from  which  foreigM 
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theatres  might  be  much  enriched.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  his  works  have  not 
been  chronologically  arranged.  We 
might  then  have  traced  the  growth  of 
mysticism  in  his  mind,  and  seen  it  strik- 
ing root  more  deeply  as  he  advanced  in 
life.  At  the  age  of  62,  he  was  admitted 
into  the  fraternity  of  San  Pedro.  In 
1687,  he  was  elected  their  capekm  mayor. 
He  left  them  all  his  property,  for  wmch 
they  erected  a  splendid  monument  to  his 
memory.  He  died  May  25,  1687,  aged 
87.  Among  his  imitators,  Tirso  de  Moli- 
na is  worthy  of  mention,  as  the  author  of 
the  Inflexible  Stranger,  which  has  been 
often  imitated,  and  is  the  groundwork  of 
the  celebrated  opera  of  Don  Juan. 

Caleb,  of  the  tribe  of  Juda,  bom  B.  C. 
1530,  was  sent  with  Joshua  and  10  oth- 
ers to  examine  the  Land  of  Canaan. 
When  Joshua  had  conquered  the  coun- 
try, C.  reminded  the  Jews  of  the  promise, 
wiuch  had  been  made  by  God,  that  they 
should  enjoy  this  country.  He  obtained 
the  city  of  Hebron  for  fajs  share  of  the 
spoil,  besieged  and  captured  it,  and  drove 
out  three  giants,  or  Anakim.  He  then 
marched  against  Kiijath-Sepher,  and  of- 
fered his  daughter  Achsah  to  the  first  who 
should  enter  it.  Othniel,  his  nephew,  was 
the  successful  aspirantforthe  ftdr  Jewess. 

CALEnoNiA ;  the  ancient  name  of  Scot- 
land, (q.  V.) 

Caledonia  ;  a  town  in  New  York^  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Genesee,  30  miles 
south-west  of  Rochester,  235  west  of  Al- 
bany. The  village  is  situated  on  the 
ffreat  road  from  Albany  to  Bufl&lo,  pro- 
duces wheat  in  great  quantities,  and  has 
several  beds  of  gypsum ;  also  lunestone, 
iron  ore,  salt  and  sulphur  springs.  Great 
or  Big  springs,  situated  on  the  north  side 
of  the  village,  are  regarded  as  a  curiosity. 
The  waters,  which  are  impregnated  with 
sulphur  and  lime,  boil  up  m  great  quanti- 
ties from  the  earth  in  a  pond  or  reservoir 
of  five  acres.  In  this  pond,  except  at  the 
places  where  the  water  boils  up,  groves  a 
singular  weed,  five  or  six  feet  high,  and 
so  thick  as  to  be  almost  impenetrable. 
The  surface  of  the  water  is  covered  with 
a  frothy  substance,  which,  when  dried, 
has  a  very  oftensive  smell.  Tlie  temper- 
ature of  the  water  is  always  nearly  the 
same,  extremely  cold,  but  never  freezes. 
A  fine  mill-stream  issues  from  this  pond ; 
and  the  quantity  of  water  is  little  aflected 
by  rain  or  drought. 

Caledonia,  New ;  a  country  of  North 
America,  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
extending  about  500  miles  fiv)m  north  to 
south,  and  nearly  400  fit>m  east  to  west 


It  is  mountainous ;  abounds  in  lakes,  the 
largest  of  which  are  Stuart's  lake  and 
Natteotain  lake.  The  largest  riven  are 
Fraser's  and  Natteotain  rivers.  The 
thermometer  sometimes  &lls  32  degrees 
below  zero ;  but  the  seasons  are  generally 
milder  than  in  the  same  paraUel  east  of 
the  Rocky  mountains.  The  summer  is 
never  very  hot.  The  natives  call  them- 
selves Td'CvUUs.  The  whites  call  them 
Carriers,    They  are  estimated  at  5000. 

Caledonia,  New ;  a  larse  island  in  the 
Pacific  ocean,  from  220  to  250  miles  long, 
and  50  broad.  It  is  rendered  dangerous 
of  approach  by  formidable  reefs,  extend- 
ing 270  miles  beyond  the  island.  The 
dfmger  is  increased  bv  the  current  setting 
directly  on  the  breakers.  Lon.  163°  to 
167°  E. ;  lat.  20°  to  22°  ae'  S.  It  was 
discovered  by  Cook,  in  his  second  voy- 
age (1774),  who  remained  on  the  coast  a 
week.  D'Entrecasteaux  was  the  first 
who  sailed  completely  round  it  (1792  and 
1793).  A  chain  of  mountains,  2500  feet 
high,  extends  through  the  island,  from 
the  summits  of  which  the  sea  is  visible 
on  both  sides.  The  island  produces  the 
bread-fruit-tree,  banana,  sugar-cane,  arum 
and  cocoa,  although  the  soil  is  by  no 
means  fertile.  The  animals  are  very  few. 
A  spider  called  nookee  forms  threads  so 
large  as  to  ofter  a  sensible  resistance  be- 
fore breaking.  They  are  eaten  by  the 
people.  Their  other  articles  of  food  are 
not  more  choice.  Like  the  Ottomacs  of 
South  America,  described  by  Hiunboldt, 
they  eat  steatite — a  soft,  friable,  greenish 
earth,  containing  magnesia,  silex  and  iron. 
Cook  and  Forster  described  them  as  gen- 
tle, simple,  kind  and  honest.  D*Entre- 
casteaux  represents  them  as  cruel,  perfid- 
ious and  thievish.  The  women  were 
hired  for  a  niul.  Recent  observation  haa 
shown  them  to  be  cannibals.  They  are 
armed  viritli  darts  and  clubs,  but  do  not' 
use  the  bow.  Their  huts  are  small,  and 
filled  with  smoke,  to  defend  them  from 
insects.  Their  language  is  difterent  from 
that  of  Polynesia,  and  is  described  as 
harsh  and  croaking.  Their  dress  is  a 
girdle  of  fibrous  bark.  Thev  also  wear 
ornaments  of  bone  or  coral,  and  paint 
their  breasts  with  wide  black  streaks. 
Their  hair  is  nearly  wooUy,the  surface  of 
their  bodies  shiny  and  blade  Some 
have  the  thick  lips  of  the  Afirican  Nem. 

CALEOomANs;  the  name  of  a  confed- 
eracy of  tribes  in  what  is  now  Scotland 
{Brdanma  Barbara).  Tadtus  supposes 
them  to  be  Germans;  others,  vrith  more 
reason,  Celts.  They  are  the  ancestors  of 
the  modem  Highlanders. 
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CAixidiouiio ;  a  kind  of  pun,  in  wMch 
a  word  is  employed  in  an  unusual  sense, 
or  by  which,  without  regard  to  grammar 
or  orthography,  some  letters  are  changed, 
added  or  left  out,  without  changing  the 
pronunciation.  Thus  a  cakmbourg  is  dis* 
tinffuished  fhmx  the  proper  jeu  de  mot 
A  Westphalian  count  Calemberg,  wJio 
hved  in  Paris  under  Louis  XV,  is  said 
to  have  amused  the  circles  there  by  his 
blunders  in  the  French  language,  and  oc* 
casioned  the  marquis  Bi^vre  to  introduce 
this  new  kind  of  witticism.  As  an  in- 
stance, we  adduce  the  following: — A 
robber  demanded  from  a  traveller  his 
purse,  putting  a  pistol  to  his  breast,  with 
the  words  *•  La  bourse,  ou  la  ric"  "  Pour 
Pavi3  (la  we),"  the  traveller  answered, 
dO'^y»  ^*  ^  mMew  quejeptnaae  vou8  don- 
fKT,  est  de  quitter  voire  ni^fter,  sans  qitoi 
vous  sercz  pmdu,  et  pour  la  bourse  (hair- 
baff )  je  n^en  ai  pasj  parcequeje  porte  un 
eaaogan  (hsur-knot).''  The  French  lan- 
guage is  rich  in  such  puns,  because  it  is 
poor  in  words,  and  tliese,  consequently, 
may  be  taken  in  different  significations. 
(See  Pun.) 

Calenibero  ;  a  principality  in  the  king- 
dom of  Hanover,  which  denves  its  name 
from  an  ancient  castle,  now  in  ruins,  situ- 
ated 1 1  or  1 2  miles  south  of  Hanover.  Its 
extent  is  1050  square  miles.  It  has  about 
139,222  inhabitants,  chiefly  Lutherans. 
(See  Hanover.) 

CALEifPiLR ;  the  division  of  time  into 
years,  months,  weeks  and  days;  also  a 
register  of  these  divisions.  Among  the 
old  Romans,  for  want  of  such  a  register, 
it  was  the  custom  for  the  ponHfex  maxi- 
musy  on  the  first  day  of  the  month,  to 
proclaim  (cdUsre)  the  month,  with  the  fes- 
tivals occuiring  in  it,  and  the  time  of  new 
moon.  Hence  calenda  and  cakndar. 
The  periodical  occurrence  of  certain  nat- 
ural phenomena  gave  rise  to  the  first  di^ 
vision  of  time.  The  apparent  daily  revo- 
lution of  the  starry  heavens  and  the  sun 
about  the  earth  occasioned  the  division 
into  days.  But,  as  the  number  of  days 
bei^une  too  great  for  convenience,  some 
Iflffger  measure  of  time  was  found  neces- 
sary. The  changes  of  the  moon,  which 
were  observed  to  recur  evety  29  or  30 
days,  suggested  the  diiision  of  time  into 
ttiontha.  After  a  considerable  period, 
these  also  were  found  to  multiply  too 
much,  and  a  sdU  lai^r  measure  of  time 
was  wanted.  Such  a  one  was  found  in 
the  apparent  yearly  revolution  of  the  mm 
nrana  the  earth  in  the  ecliptic.  The  time 
of  diis  revolution,  after  several  eironeous 
o^jidations  heradfter  to  be  mentioned. 
34* 


was  finally  determmed  to  be  a  little  more 
than  365  days.  This  was  called  a  sdar 
year,  or,  simply,  a  year,  which  was  divid- 
ed, according  to  the  former  measures  of 
time,  into  months  and  days.  Now,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  influence  of  the  sun's 
course  in  the  ecliptic,  and  its  consequent 
variations  of  distance  fi-om  us  upon  the 
earth,  and  the  aflairs  of  its  inhabitants  in 
all  countries,  the  attention  of  men  would 
naturally  be  drawn  to  this  phenomenon 
Hence  it  has  happened  that  all  nations,  in 
any  degree  civilized,  have  adopted  the 
year  as  the  largest  measure  of  time.  It 
IS  probable  that  the  Phcenicians  first,  then 
the  Egyptians,  and  afterwards  the  Greeks, 
made  use  of  this  mode  of  reckoning,  from 
whom  it  was  communicated  to  other  na- 
tions. The  division  of  the  year,  however, 
into  months  and  days,  could  not  have 
been  very  accurate  at  first,  because  it  can 
be  settled  onfy  by  long  and  attentive  ob- 
servation. The  calendar  of  tlie  oldest 
nations  was  quite  imperfect.  They  were 
satisfied  with  one  which  enabled  them  to 
manage  the  common  business  of  hus- 
bandry. The  Greeks  were  tlie  first  who 
attempted  to  adjust  the  courses  of  the  sur 
and  the  moon  to  each  oUier.  For  this 
purpose,  they  reckoned  12j|  revolutions  of 
the  moon  round  the  earth  for  one  solar 
year;  and,  to  avoid  the  fractions  of  a 
month,  they  made  the  year  consist  of  13 
and  12  months  alternately.  Solon,  per- 
ceiving the  defects  of  this  arrangement, 
fixed  the  number  of  days  in  a  mouth  at 
29i,  and  made  the  month  consist  of  29 
and  30  days  alternately.  Still  the  length 
of  the  month  and  that  of  the  year  were 
not  brought  into  exact  adjustment,  and 
new  disordere  soon  followed.  Various 
plans  for  the  reformation  of  the  calend^v 
were  proposed  firom  time  to  time;  but  all 
proved  insufficient,  till  Meton  and  Encte- 
mon  finally  succeeded  in  bringing  it  to  a 
much  greater  degree  of  accuracy,  by  fix- 
ing on  the  period  of  19  years,  m  which 
time  the  new  moons  return  upon  the 
same  days  of  the  year  as  before  (as  19 
solar  years  are  very  neariv  equal  to  235 
lunations).  (See  Cude.)  ^his  mode  of 
computation,  fust  adopted  by  the  Greeks 
(433  B.  C),  was  so  much  approved  of,  that 
it  was  engraven  with  golden  letters  on  # 
tiiUet  at  Athens.  I^nce  the  number, 
sho^ng  what  year  of  the  moon's  cycle 
any  given  year  is,  is  called  the  golden 
mmher.  This  period  of  19  years  was 
ibund,  however,  to  be  about  six  hours  too 
long.  Tliis  defect  Oalippus,  about  102 
years  later,  endeavored  to  remedy,  but 
still  tailed  to  make  the  beginning  of  the 
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fleesons  return  on  the  aame  fixed  day  of 
the  year. — ^Among  the  Romans,  their  first 
kioff,  Romulus,  introduced  a  year  of  10 
divisions  or  months,  of  which  4  (namely, 
March,  May,  July  and  October)  contained 
31  days ;  the  rest  (April,  June,  August, 
September,  November  and  December), 
only  30.  When  he  discovered  that  this 
mode  of  reckoning  was  imperfect,  he  in- 
serted as  many  days  as  were  necessary  to 
complete  the  vear,  and  bring  it  up  to  the 
bcginningof  the  following  one.  His  suc- 
cessor, Numa  Pompilius,  abolished  this 
method,  added  50  days  more,  took  1  day 
from  each  of  the  6  months  containing  30 
days,  because  even  numbers  were  sup- 
posed to  be  unlucky,  and  out  of  the  whole 
56  days  formed  2  new  months  of  28  days 
each,  which  he  called  January  and  Feb- 
ruary.  Thus  the  vear  consisted  of  12 
months,  and  350  days ;  and,  to  make  it 
agree  with  the  course^  of  the  sun,  interca- 
lations were  made  use  of,  afler  the  man- 
ner of  the  Greeks.  These  intercalations, 
however,  were  left  to  the  discretion  of  tlie 
priests ;  and,  as  they  made  them  very  arbi- 
trarily, according  to  the  exigences  of  the 
state,  or  their  own  private  views,  com- 
plaints and  irregularities  soon  arose. 
Notwithstanding  this  defect,  the  arrange- 
ment continued  to  the  end  of  the  republi- 
can constitution.  The  calendar  of  the 
Romans  had  a  very  peculiar  arrange- 
ment. They  gave  particular  names  to 
3  days  of  the  month.  The  first  day  was 
called  the  calenda.  In  the  4  months  of 
March,  May,  July  and  October,  the  7tb, 
in  tlie  others,  the  5th  day,  was  called  the 
nones ;  and,  in  the  4  former,  the  15th,  in 
the  rest,  the  13th  day,  was  called  the  idcM. 
The  other  days  they  distinguished  in  the 
following  manner: — they  counted  from 
the  above-mentioned  days  backwards, 
observing  to  reckon  also  the  one  firom 
which  they  began.  Thus  the  3d  of 
March,  according  to  the  Roman  reckon- 
ing, would  be  the  5th  day  before  the 
nones^  which,  in  that  month,  fiiU  upon 
the  7th.  The  Sth  of  January,  in  which 
month  the  nonti  happen  on  the  5th,  and 
the  ides  on  the  13tti,  was  called  the  6th 
before  the  ides  of  January.  Finally,  to 
express  any  of  the  days  after  the  ides^ 
4hey  reckoned  in  a  similar  manner  fi:om 
tlie  calends  of  the  following  month. 
From  the  inaccuracy  of  the  Roman 
method  of  reckoning,  it  appears  that,  in 
Cicero's  time,  the  c^endar  brouffht  the 
vernal  equinox  almost  two  months  later 
than  it  ought  to  be.  Accordi  ig  to  the 
last  letter  of  the  10th  book  of  Cicero's 
Fipisdes  U>  Atticue,  this  equinox  was  not 


Jet  pastv  although  it  was  near  the  end  of 
lay,  by  their  calendar.  To  check  this 
im^julari^,  Julius  Ceasar,  on  being  iw- 
pomted  dictator  an4  pontiff  (A.  U.  C.  707), 
mvited  the  Greek  astronomer  Sosigenes 
to  Rome,  who,  with  the  asmstauce  of 
Marcus  Fabius,  invented  that  mode  of 
reckoninff,  which,  after  him  who  intro- 
duced it  mto  use,  has  been  called  the  Ju- 
Han  calendar.  The  chief  improvement 
consisted  in  restoring  the  equmox  to  its 
proper  place  in  Maich.  For  this  pur- 
pose, two  months  were  inserted  between 
November  and  December,  so  that  the 
year  707,  called,  firom  this  circumstance, 
the  year  of  confusion^  contained  14  months. 
In  the  number  of  days,  the  Greek  com- 
putation was  adopted,  which  made  it  365^. 
The  number  and  names  of  the  months 
were  kept  unaltered,  with  the  exception 
of  Quintilis,  which  was  henceforth  called, 
in  honor  of  the  author  of  the  improve- 
ment, Julius.  To  dispose  of  the  quarter 
of  a  day,  it  was  determined  to  intercalate 
a  day  every  fourth  year,  between  the  23d 
and  24th  of  February.  This  was  called 
an  intercalary  day,  and  the  year  in  which 
it  took  place  was  called  an  intercalary 
year,  or,  as  we  term  it,  a  2eap  year.  This 
calendar  continued  in  use  among  the  Ro- 
mans until  the  fall  of  the  empire,  and 
throu^out  Christendom  till  1582.  The 
festivals  of  the  Christian  church  were  de^ 
termined  by  it  With  regard  to  flaster, 
however,  it  was  necessary  to  have  ref- 
erence to  the  course  of  the  moon.  The 
Jews  celebrated  Easter  (i.  e.,  the  Passover) 
on  the  14th  of  the  month  Nisan  (or  March  \ ; 
the  Christians  in  the  same  month,  but  al- 
ways on  a  Sunday.  Now,  as  the  Easter 
of  the  Christians  sometimes  coincided 
with  the  Passover  of  the  Jews,  and  it  was 
thought  unchristian  to  celebrate  so  im- 
portant a  festival  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Jews  did,  it  was  resolved,  at  the  council 
of  Nice,  325  A.  D.,  that,  fi^m  that  time, 
Easter  should  be  solemnized  on  the  Sun- 
day following  the  first  full-moon  after  the 
vernal  equinox,  which  was  then  suppos- 
ed to  take  place  on  the  2l8t  of  March. 
Ab  the  course  of  the  moon  was  thus  made 
the  foundation  for  determining  the  time 
of  Easter,  the  lunar  cycle  of  Meton  was 
taken  for  this  purpose;  according  to 
which  the  year  contains  365^  days,  and 
the  new  moons,  after  a  period  of  id  years, 
return  on  the  same  days  as  before.  The 
inaoouracy  of  the  Julian  year,  thus  com- 
bined with  the  lunar  cycle,  must  have 
soon  discovered  itself  on  a  comparison 
with  the  true  time  of  the  commencement 
of  the  eoumoxeSfSinoe  the  reeved  lengtb 
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of  dSSj.dayB  exceeds  the  true  by  about  11 
minutes;  so  that,  for  every  sueh  Julian 
year,  the  equmox  receded  11  nunutes,  or 
a  day  in  about  130  vears.  In  consequence 
of  this,  in  the  loth  century,  the  venial 
equinox  had  changed  its  place  in  the  cal- 
endar from  the  31st  to  the  10th ;  i.  e.,  it 
really  took  place  on  the  10th  instead  of 
the  ilst,  on  which  it  was  placed  in  the 
calendar.  Aloysius  Lilius,  a  physician  of 
Terona,  projected  a  plan  for  amending 
the  calendar,  which,  after  his  death,  was 
presented  by  his  Inother  to  pope  Gregory 
XIII.  To  carry  it  into  execution,  the 
pope  assembled  a  number  of  prelates  and 
learned  men.  In  1577,  the  proposed 
change  was  adopted  by  all  the  Catholic 
princes ;  and,  in  1582,  Gregory  issued  a 
brief  abolishing  the  Julian  lender  in  all 
Catholic  countries,  and  introducing  in  its 
stead  the  one  now  in  use,  under  the  name 
of  the  Gregorian  or  rtfcrmtd  calendar^  or 
the  new  smsy  as  the  other  was  now  called 
die  old  style.  The  amendment  consisted 
in  this : — 10  days  were  dropped  after  the 
4th  of  Oct,  1582,  and  the  15th  was  reckon- 
ed immediately  after  the  4th.  Every  100th 
year,  which,  by  the  old  style,  was  to  have 
been  a  leap  year,  was  now  to  be  a  com- 
mon year,  the  4th  excepted ;  i.  e.,  1600 
was  to  remain  a  leap  year,  but  1700, 1800, 
1900,  to  be  of  the  common  length,  and 
2000  a  leap  year  again.  In  this  calendar, 
the  length  of  the  solar  year  was  taken  to 
be  365  days,  5  hours,  49  minutes  and  12 
seconds.  Later  observations  of  Zach, 
Lalande  and  Delambre  fix  the  average 
length  of  the  tropical  year  at  about  27 
seconds  less;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  di- 
rect the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  er- 
ror arising  fiom  this  difference,  as  it  will 
amount  to  adav  only  in  the  space  of  3000 
years.  Notwithstanding  the  above  im- 
provement, the  Protestants  retained  the 
Julian  calendar  till  1700,  when  they  also 
adopted  the  new  style,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  thev  assigned  the  feast  of 
Easter  to  the  day  of  the  first  ftiU  moon 
after  the  aatrwumdcal  equinox.  But  this 
arrangement  produced  new  variatians. 
In  1724  and  1744,  the  Easter  of  the  Cath- 
olics was  eight  days  later  than  that  of  the 
Protestants.  On  this  account,  the  ^loso- 
nan  calendar  was  finally  adopted,  1777, 
in  Germany,  under  the  name  of  the  gen- 
eral  calendar  of  ike  enqfire,  or,  as  it  is  now 
called,  the  reformed  calendar^  in  order  that 
the  Catholics  and  Protestants  might  cele- 
brate Easter,  and,  consequently,  all  the 
movable  feasts,  at  the  same  time.  En|^ 
land  mtroduced  the  new  style  in  1752, 
and  Sweden  in  1753.    Buna  only  ]»- 


tains  the  old  style,  which  now  differs  12 
days  from  the  new. — In  France,  during 
the  revolution,  a  new  calendar  was  intro- 
duced by  a  decree  of  the  national  conven- 
tion, Nov.  24,  1793.  The  time  from 
which  the  new  reckoning  was  to  com- 
mence was  the  autumnal  equinox  of 
1792,  which  fell  upon  the  22d  of  Sept., 
at  18  minutes  and  30  seconds  after  9 
A.  M.,  Paris  time.  This  day  was  select 
ed  as  that  on  which  the  first  decree  of 
the  new  republic  had  been  promulgated'. 
The  year  was  made  to  consist  of  12 
months  of  30  days  each,  and,  to  complete 
the  full  number  of  days,  5  joiars  comple- 
menUdres  were  added  to  the  end  of  it,  in 
common  years,  and  6  in  leap  years.  Each 
period  of  4  years,  terminating  with  a  leap 
year,  was  called  a  Jranciade,  Instead  of 
weeks,  each  month  was  divided  into  3 
parts,  called  decades,  consisting  of  10  days 
each ;  the  other  divisions  bemg  also  ac- 
commodated to  the  decimal  system.  The 
names  of  the  months  were  so  chosen  as 
to  indicate,  by  their  etymology,  the  time 
of  year  to  which  they  belonged.  They 
were  as  follows: — ^Autumn,  firom  the  22d 
Sept.  to  the  22d  Dec. ;  Vendimiaire,  vint- 
age month  ^Oct);  Brumotre,  foggy  month 
(Nov.);  Enmaire,  sleet  month  (Dec.): — 
Winter,  fix)m  22d  Dec.  to  22d  March ; 
AVv^e,  snowy  month  (Jan.);  Ventdse, 
windy  month  (Feb.);  Pluvi6sey  rainy 
month  (March) : — Spnng,  firom  22d  March 
to  22d  June;  Gtrminal,  bud  month 
(April);  FhrMj  flower  month  (May); 
Prainal,  meadow  month  (Jane) : — Sunv 
mer,  fiom  22d  June  to  22a  Sept. ;  Messi- 
dor,  harvest  month  (July);  Thermidor, 
hot  month  (Aue.) ;  Iructihr,  fi-uit  month 
(Sept.).— The  10  days  of  each  decade  were 
called,  1.  Primdi,  2.  Dmdi,  3.  Tridi,  4. 
OuarHdi,  5.  Qutntufi,  6.  Sextidi,  7.  Sep- 
UiU,  8.  Octidi,  9.  A'bmdt,  10.  Decadi  (the 
Sabbath).  Besides  this,  each  day  in  the 
year  had  its  particular  name,  appropriate 
to  the  time  when  it  occurred ;  e.  g.,  the 
7th  of  vintage  month,  VendSmiaire,  was 
nsmed  earottes  (carrots).  This  calendar 
was  abolished,  at  the  commend  of  N'apo 
leon,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  9th  Sept, 
1805,  and  the  common  Christian  or  Gre- 

Sirian  calendar  introduced  throughout 
e  French  empire.  (For  a  pretty  full 
historical  account  of  this  subject,  see 
B<lBch's  Handbuch  der  ErfindmS^en,  vol 
vii.  p.  152  et  seq. ;  also  Gebehn's  His-^ 
ioire  da  Calmdrier.  There  are  also  astro- 
nomical calendars,  to  which  the  Astro- 
nomical Year-Book  of  professor  Bode 
belongs,  and  of  which  50  vols,  had  ap- 
peared in  1822.   It  is  stiH  continued.   Of 
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die  same  class  are  the  Paris  GottiiMMmee 
dts  Temps,  and  the  London  Nautical  Al- 
manac.   See  ^tnanac  and  Chronology,) 

CA.LEin>£iu  Different  fabrics)  ^fore 
they  leave  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer, 
are  subjected  to  certain  processes,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  make  them  smooth 
and  flossy,  to  glaze  them,  to  water  them, 
or  give  them  a  wavy  appearance.  This 
is  done,  in  general,  by  pressing  the  fabric 
between  wooden  or  metallic  cylinders, 
whence  the  machine  is  called  a  calender, 
and  the  workman  a  calender  or  caUtv- 
derer. 

Calenders  ;  a  sect  of  dervises  in  Tui^ 
key  and  Persia.  They  are  not  very  strict 
in  their  morals,  nor  in  very  high  esteem 
among  the  Mohammedans.  They  preach 
in  tlie  market-places,  and  live  upon  alms. 
Their  name  is  derived  from  their  founder. 
'See  Dervise*) 

CALE:n)s,  with  the  Romans,  the  first 
days  of  the  month ;  so  called  because  the 
pontifex  maximus  then  proclaimed  {cakmt) 
whether  the  nones  would  be  on  the  5th  or 
the  7th.  Tliis  was  the  custom  until  the 
year  450  U.  C,  when  the  fasti  caiendareSy 
or  calendar  (q.  v.),  were  affixed  to  the 
wall  of  public  places.  The  Greeks  did 
not  make  use  of  calends ;  whence  tlie 
proverbial  expression  ad  Gracas  calmdas 
(on  the  Greek  calends),  meaning  never. 
The  calends  of  January  were  more  sol- 
enm  than  the  others,  and  were  consecrated 
to  Janus  and  Juno.  On  this  day,  the 
magistrates  entered  on  their  offices,  and 
friends  interchanged  presents.  On  the 
calends,  debtors  were  obliged  to  pay  the 
interest  of  their  debts ;  hence  trikes  car 
lenda  (Hor.  Serm.  1  Sat  3.  v.  87).  The 
book  of  accounts  was  called  Cakndariamu 
— Calends,  in  ecclesiastical  historv,  de- 
notes conferences,  anciently  held  oy  the 
clergy  of  each  deanery  on  the  first  of 
each  month,  concerning  their  duty  and 
conduct.    (Du  Cange,  in  voce.) 

Calenture  \  a  violent  fever,  incident  to 
persons  in  hot  climates,  especially  to  such 
as  are  natives  of  co(der  climates.  It  ia 
attended  with  delirium ;  and  liie  pati^M 
imagines  the  sea  to  be  a  sreen  field,  in 
which  he  is  tempted  to  walk  by  the  cool- 
ness and  freshness  of  its  appearance* 
This  is,  at  least,  the  poetical  expHuaatSon  cf 
the  matter.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  the 
intense  infiammation  of  the  fever  prompts 
the  patient  to  plunge  into  cokL  water  to 
relieve  his  sufiferinfiB. 

CAJ^cpm  (French)  ;  a  lexicon.  The 
name  is  derived  from  Calepino^  a  fyataovm 
grammarian  and  lexicoigraimer  of  the  15tfa 
century,  who  w«  the  tuthw  of  a  pofy* 


gtot  dictionaiy,  "which  hss  pasBsd  tfaroiub 
numerous  editions,  and  been  enlaif^ed  by 
different  editoi^  The  most  complete 
edition  is  that  of  B^e,  1590^  fbl.,  in  11 
languages.  This  work  was  usually  called 
the  CtSeptn,  and  such  was  its  cSebrity, 
that  the  name  became  a  common  appella* 
tion  for  a  learned  lexicon. 

Caliber  ;  the  interior  diameter  of  the 
bore  of  any  piece  of  ordnance,  or  the  di- 
ameter of  a  shot  or  shell. — OdSber  or 
callwer  compasses  are  a  sort  of  compasses 
with  arched  legs,  used  in  the  artillery 
practice,  to  take  the  diameter  of  any 
round  body,  particulariy  of  shot  or  shells, 
the  bore  of  ordnance,  &c  The  instni' 
ment  consists  of  two  thin  pieces  of  brass, 
joined  by  a  rivet,  so  as  to  move  quite 
round  each  other.  It  contains  a  number 
of  tables,  rules,  &C.,  connected  with  the 
artillery  practice. 

Calico  ;  a  cotton  cloth,  which  derives 
its  name  finom  Calicut,  a  city  of  India, 
ftom  which  it  was  first  brought.  In  Eng- 
land, white  or  unprinted  cotton  cloth  is 
called  caHico,  In  the  U.  States,  printed 
cloth  only  is  called  by  that  name.  Calico 
printing  is  a  combination  of  the  arts  of 
engraving  and  dyeing,  and  is  used  to  pro* 
duce,  upon  woven  fabrics,  chiefly  of  cot- 
ton, a  variety  of  ornamental  oombinationB^ 
both  of  figure  and  color.  In  this  process, 
the  whole  fiibric  is  immened  m  me  dve- 
ing  liquid ;  but  it  is  previously  prepared  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  dye  aaberesonly 
to  the  parts  intended  for  the  figure,  while 
it  leaves  the  remaining  parts  unaltered. 
In  calico-printing,  adjective  colors  are 
most  frequently  employed.  The  cloth  is 
prepared  by  bleadung,  and  other  process- 
es, which  dispose  it  to  receive  the  color. 
It  18  then  printed  with  the  mordant,  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  of  copperplate- 
printing,  except  that  the  figim  is  en- 
graved upon  a  cylinder  instet^  of  a  plate. 
The  cylinder,  in  one  part  of  its  revolution, 
becomes  charged  with  the  mordant,  mix- 
ed to  a  proper  consistence  with  starch. 
The  superfluous  part  of  the  mordant  m 
then  scraped  off  l^  a  sCzaight  steel  edge, 
in  contact  with  which  the  cylinder  re- 
volves, leaving  only  that  part  wbich  re- 
mains in  the  lines  of  the  figure.  The 
cloth  then  passes  in  forcible  contact  with 
tibe  other  side  of  die  cylinder,  and  receives 
fimn  it  a  complete  impression  of  the 
fiffure  in  the  pale  color  of  the  mordant 
Tlie  cloth  is  then  passed  through  the 
ooloring-bath,  in  which  the  parts  pren* 
ons^  printed  become  dyed  with  }&t  f»- 
tended  colon  When  it  is  afterwards 
oqposad  aad  washed,  the  «ol<«r  <ifinppetts 
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from  thofle  parts  wiuch  are  not  impreg- 
nated with  the  mordant,  but  remains  per- 
manently fixed  to  the  rest  When  addi- 
tional colors  are  required,  they  are  printed 
over  the  rest,  witn  different  mordants, 
suited  to  the  color  intended  to  be  pro- 
duced. This  secondaiy  printing  is  gen- 
erally performed  with  blocks,  engraved 
in  the  manner  of  wood-cuts,  and  applied 
by  hand  to  the  succesaye  parts  of  the 
piece. 

Calicdt;  a  city  of  Hindostan,  formerly 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  C,  which  was 
ceded  to  the  British  in  1792.  From  this 
port  the  first  vessel  was  freighted  with 
Indian  commodities  for  Europe,  by  Vasco 
da  Gama,  in  1498.  The  ancient  city, 
however,  is  now  buried  beneath  the  sea ; 
and,  at  low  tides,  the  tops  of  temples  and 
minarets  are  discernible.  The  present 
town  stands  on  a  low  shore,  and  has  con- 
siderable trade.  It  was  taken  and  de- 
stroyed by  Tippoo  Saib,  but  was  rebuilt 
when  the  country  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Englishl  Cardamoms,  teak,  sandal- 
wood, pepper  and  wax  are  the  principal 
exports.  It  contains  5000  houses.  Lat. 
ir  ISf  N. ;  Ion.  7Sf>  W  E.  The  rajah  of 
the  O.  district,  or  the  Tamuri  rajah,  called 
Zamorin  by  the  Europeans,  is  a  Bramin, 
who  pretends  to  be  superior  to  the  other 
Bramins,  and  inferior  only  to  the  gods. 
The  males  of  the  family  are  called  jnzm- 
hvranSf  and  the  females  Tamburdties. 
These  ladies  are  married  at  the  age  of  10, 
but  it  would  be  scandalous  for  them  to 
have  any  intercourse  with  their  hus- 
bands. The  Namburi  Bramins,  or  the 
Naira,  are  the  fathers  of  their  children, 
who  are  all,  of  course,  in  the  dilemma 
described  by  Telemachus. 

CjtLiP  and  Calif  ATE.    (See  Caliph) 

California,  Gulf  of;  a  gulf  on  the 
west  coast  of  North  America,  in  Mexico, 
lying  on  the  east  side  of  the  peninsula  of 
California,  extending  from  S,  S.  E.  to  N. 
N.  W.,  between  lat  2a»  40^  and  34<'  N. 
It  is  about  800  miles  long,  and,  through 
most  of  its  length,  is  less  than  100  miles 
wide.  It  receives  the  river  Colorado  at 
its  northern  extremity.  It  contains  nu- 
merous islands  and  shoals,  and  is  of  diffi- 
cult navigadon. 

California,  New ;  a  province  of  Mex- 
ico, OB  the  coast  of  the  N.  Pacific  ocean, 
called,  by  captain  Vancouver,  JVew  Albion. 
It  lies  north  of  the  peninsula,  which  is 
called  Old  Cd^omiOf  and  is  600  miles 
lonff,  and  only  30  broad.  Square  leagues, 
2,125.  Montery  is  the  capital.  There  is 
not  any  countir  in  the  world  which  more 
abounds  in  fish  and  game  of  every  de- 


scription. Hares,  rabbits  and  stags  are 
very  common  here ;  seals  and  otters  are 
also  found  in  prodigious  numbers.  To 
the  northward,  and  during  the  winter,  the 
inhabitants  kill  a  very  great  number  of 
foxes,  bears,  wolves  and  wildcats.  The 
land  possesses,  also,  great  fertility ;  farina- 
ceous roots  and  seeda  of  all  kinds  abun- 
dantly prosper  here.  The  crops  of  maize, 
barley,  com  and  peas  cannot  he  eqvalled 
but  l^  those  of  Chili.  European  cultiva- 
tors can  have  no  conception  of  a  similar 
fertility.  The  medium  produce  of  corn  is 
from  70  to  80  for  1 ;  the  extremes,  60  and 
100.  The  population,  in  1802,  including 
Indians  who  had  settled  and  begun  to 
cultivate  fields,  was  15,562. 

California,  Old ;  a  province  of  Mex- 
ico, comi^rising  a  peninsula  in  the  Pacific 
ocean,  united,  on  the  north,  to  the  conti- 
nent of  North  America,  from  which  the 
other  part  is  separated  by  a  narrow  sea, 
called  the  gulf  of  CfdifornxOy  and  bounded 
S.  and  W.  oy  the  Pacific  ocean ;  near  900 
miles  in  length,  and,  in  different  places, 
30,  60,  90,  and  120  miles  wide.  A  chain 
of  mountains  extends  through  the  penin- 
sula, of  which  the  greatest  height  is  from 
4500  to  4900  feet  above  the  sea.  This 
peninsula  is  said  to  have  been  discovered 
by  sir  Francis  Drake,  and  by  him  called 
Ntw  Mhion ;  and  the  gulf  of  California 
has  been  sometimes  called  the  Vermilion 
aea,  or  Purple  *ea,  or  Red  sea.  In  a  pen- 
insula of  so  great  an  extent,  which  reaches 
neariy  fcom  23°  to  34**  N.  lat,  the  soil  and 
climate  must  naturally  be  found  to  vary. 
Some  parts  are  continually  covered  with 
flowers,  but  the  greater  port  is  %vild,  rug 
ged  and  barren,  overrun  with  rocks  auc 
sand,  and  destitute  of  water.  From  cape 
St.  Lucas  to  the  Colorado,  nearly  20C 
leagues,  only  two  streams  run  into  the 
gulf  of  California.  Population,  in  1803, 
9000.  The  principal  places  are  Santa 
Maria,  St  Ignatio,  St  Isidoro,  Loreto, 
St  Estevan,  St  Xavier,  St.  Yago,  Rosa- 
lie, St.  Juan  Guadalupe  and  St  Joseph. 

Caligula,  Caius  Caesar  Augustus  Ger- 
manicus,  son  of  Germanicus  and  Agrip- 
pina,  was  bom,  A.  D.  12,  in  the  carap, 
probably  in  Grermany,  and  brought  up 
among  the  legions.  Here  he  receivea, 
from  me  soldiers,  the  surname  of  C,  on 
account  of  his  wearing  the  eo/ufce,  a  kind 
of  little  boots  in  use  among  mem.  He 
understood  so  well  how  to  insinuate  him 
self  into  the  good  graces  of  Tiberius,  that 
he  not  only  escaped  the  cruel  fete  of  liis 
parents  and  brotnera  and  sisters,  but  was 
even  loaded  with  honors.  Whether,  as 
some  writera  inform  us,  he  removed  Ti 
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berius  out  of  the  way  by  b]ow  poison,  is 
uncertain.  When  the  latter  was  about  U> 
die,  he  appointecLaccordingto  Suetonius^ 
C.  and  the  son  of  Drusus,  Tiberius  Nero, 
heirs  of  the  empire.  But  C,  universally 
beloved  for  the  sake  of  his  fitther,  Ger- 
maiiicus,  was  able,  without  difficulty,  to 
obtain  sole  no^jiession  of  the  throne. 
Rome  received  him  joyfidly,  and  the  dis- 
tant provinces  echoed  his  welcome.  His 
fii^  actions,  also,  were  iust  and  noble. 
He  interred,  in  the  most  honorable  man- 
ner, the  remains  of  his  mother  and  of  his 
brother  Nero,  set  free  all  state-prisoners, 
recalled  the  banished,  and  forbade  all 
pros^utions  for  treason.  He  conferred 
on  the  magistrates  free  and  independent 
power.  Although  the  will  of  Tiberius 
nad  been  declared,  by  the  senate,  to  be 
null  and  void,  he  fulfilled  eveiy  article  of 
it,  with  the  exception  only  of  that  above- 
mentioned.  When  he  was  chosen  con- 
sul, he  took  his  uncle  Claudius  as  his 
colleague.  Thus  he  distinguished  the 
first  eight  months  of  bis  reiffn  by  many 
magnanimous  actions,  when  he  fell  sick. 
After  his  recovery,  by  a  most  unex- 
pected alteration,  he  suddenly  showed 
nimself  the  most  cruel  and  unnatural  of 
tyrants.  The  most  exquisite  tortures 
served  him  for  enjoyments.  During  his 
meals,  he  caused  criminals,  and  even  in- 
nocent persons,  to  be  stretched  on  the 
rack  and  beheaded :  the  most  respectable 
persons  were  daily  executed.  In  the 
madness  of  his  arrogance,  he  even  con- 
sidered himself  a  god,  and  caused  the 
honors  to  be  paid  to  him  which  were 
paid  to  Apollo,  to  Mars,  and  even  to  Ju- 
piter. He  also  showed  himself  in  public 
with  the  attributes  of  Venus  and  of^other 
goddesses.  He  built  a  temple  to  his  own 
divinity.  At  one  time,  he  i^shed  that 
the  whole  Roman  people  had  but  one 
head,  that  he  might  be  able  to  cut  it  off  at 
one  blow.  He  frequently  repeated  the 
words  of  an  old  poet,  Odtrint  dum  metu- 
ant.  One  of  his  greatest  follies  was  the 
building  of  a  bridge  between  BaioB  and 
Puteoli  (Puzzuoli).  He  himself  conse- 
crated tliis  strange  structure  with  great 
splendor;  and,  after  he  had  passed  the 
night  following  in  a  revel  with  his  friends, 
in  order  to  do  something  extraordinary 
before  his  departure,  he  caused  a  crowd 
of  persons,  without  distinctioa  of  age, 
rank  and  character,  to  be  seized,  and 
thrown  into  the  sea.  On  his  return,  he 
entered  Rome  in  triumph,  because,  as  he 
said,  he  had  conquered  nature  hersel£ 
After  this,  he  made  preparations  for  an 
expedidon  against  the  Germans,  passed. 


with  more  than  200,000  men,  over  the 
Rhine,  but  returned  after  he  had  tmyeUed 
a  few  miles,  and  that  without  having  seen 
an  enemy.  Such  was  his  tenor,  that» 
when  he  came  to  the  river,  and  found  the 
bridge  obstructed  b^  the  crowd  upon 
it,  he  caused  himself*^  to  be  passed  over 
the  heads  of  the  soldiers.  He  then  went 
to  Gaul,  which  he  plundered  with  unex- 
ampled rapacity.  Not  content  with  the 
considerable  booty  thus  obtained,  he  sold 
all  the  property  of  both  his  sLsters,  Agrip- 
pina  and  Lavilla,  whom  he  banished.  He 
also  sold  the  furniture  of  the  old  court, 
the  clothes  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  of  Au- 
gustus, Agrippina,  &c.  Before  he  lefk 
Gaul,  he  declared  his  intention  of  going 
to  Britain.  He  collected  his  army  on  the 
coast,  embariLed  in  a  masnifioent  galley, 
but  returned  when  he  had  hardly  left  tM 
land,  drew  up  his  forces,  orderea  the  sig- 
nal fer  batde  to  be  sounded,  and  com- 
manded the  soldiers  to  fiU  their  pockets 
and  helmets  with  shells,  while  he  cried 
out,  ^  This  booty,  ravished  fHkn  the  eea, 
is  fit  for  my  palace  and  the  capitqU** 
When  he  returned  to  Rome,  he  was  de* 
sirous  of  a  triumph  on  account  of  his 
achievements,  but  contented  himself  with 
an  ovation.  Discontented  with  the  sen- 
ate, he  resolved  to  destroy  the  greater 
part  of  the  members,  and  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  Rome.  This  is  proved 
by  two  books,  which  were  found  after  his 
death,  wherein  the  names  of  the  pto- 
scribed  were  noted  down,  and  of  which 
one  was  entitled  CHadiua  (Sword),  and 
the  other  PvgUlua  (Dagger).  He  became 
reconciled  to  the  senate  aflpain  when  he 
found  it  worthy  of  him.  He  supported 
public  brothels  and  gaming-houses,  and 
received  himself  the  entrance-money  of 
the  visitors.  His  horse,  named  Jbwitahu, 
was  his  favorite.  This  animal  had  a 
house  and  a  servant,  and  was  fed  from 
marble  and  ^Id.  C.  had  caused  him  to 
be  admitted  mto  the  college  of  his  priests, 
and  was  desirous  of  making  him  a  connd 
also.  He  even  had  the  intention  of  de- 
stroying the  poems  of  Homer,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  removing  the  works  and 
images  of  Virgil  and  Livy  fiom  all  libra- 
ries :  those  of  tlie  former,  because  he  was 
destitute  of  genius  and  learning ;  those 
of  the  latter,  because  be  was  not  to  be 
depended  upon  as  a  historian.  C,^  nMMr- 
als  were,  from  his  youth  upward,  corrupt; 
he  had  committed  incest  with  all  his  sis- 
ters. After  he  had  married  and  repudi- 
ated several  wives,  Ciesonia  retained  a 
permanent  hold  on  his  afiections.  A 
number  of  conspiratoni,  at  the  head  of 
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whom  were  Cherea  and  CorneKus  Sa- 
binus,  both  tribunes  of  the  pretorian  co- 
liorts,  murdered  him  in  the  29th  year  of 
his  life,  and  the  fourth  of  his  tyrannical 
reign  (from  A.  D.  37  to  41). 

CAI.IPH  (i.  e.,  vicegerent)  is  the  name 
assumed  by  the  successors  of  Mohammed, 
m  the  government  of  the  ffdthful  and  in 
the  high  priesthood.  CaliphaU  is,  there- 
fore, the  name  given,  by  historians,  to  the 
empire  of  these  princes  which  the  Arabs 
founded  in  Asia,  and,  impelled  by  religious 
enthusiasm,  enlarged,  within  a  few  centu- 
ries, to  a  dominion  far  superior  in  extent 
1  o  the  Koman  empire.  Monammed  (q.  vA 
in  the  character  of  the  prophet  of  God, 
made  himself  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
ruler  of  his  people.  After  the  death  of 
the  prophet,  the  election  of  a  successor 
occasioned  considerable  excitement.  Ab- 
dallah  Ebn  Abu  Koafas,  called  Abubeker^ 
i.  e.,  fftther  qf  (ke  virgin  (because  his 
daughter  Ayesha  was  tlie  only  one  of  the 
wives  of  Mohammed,  whom  he  had  mar- 
ried when  f>  virgin),  obtain«d  the  victory 
omr  Ali,  the  cousin  and  son-in-law  of 
Jnohammed,  and  became  the  firsv  caliph, 
A.  D.  632  (year  of  the  Hegira  11).  Victo- 
rious over  all  enemies,  by  the  aid  of  his 
ceneral,  the  brave  Caled,  he  began,  as  the 
Koran  directs,  to  spread  the  doctrines  of 
Mohammed  by  arms  among  the  neighbor- 
ing nations.  With  the  watch-wora  con" 
version  or  tribute^  a  numerous  army,  con- 
sisting entirely  of  volunteers,  inspired  with 
zeal  for  the  holy  war,  penetrated  first  into 
Syria.  Conquerors  in  the  first  battle,  they 
were  subseouently  several  times  defeated 
by  the  Greeks ;  but,  having  once  acquired 
a  strong  footing  in  the  country  by  the 
treacherous  surrender  of  Bosra,  they  un- 
dertook, under  Caled,  the  siege  of  Damas- 
cus, and,  havinff  repulsed  two  lar^e  ar- 
mies, sent  by  the  emperor  Heraclius  to 
the  relief  of  the  city,  they  obtained  pps- 
session  of  it  by  a  capitulation  (A.  D.  633, 
of  the  Heffira  12),  the  terms  of  which  were 
perfidiously  broken,  Caled  pursuing  and 
slaughtering  the  retreatinff  Christians. 
Abubeker  died  after  he  had  nlled  the  place 
of  the  prophet  two  years  and  four  months* 
By  his  wiU,  Omar,  another  &ther-in-law 
of  the  prophet,  became  second  caliph.  He 
intrusted  the  command  of  the  arm^  of  the 
faithful  to  the  humane  Obeidah,  instead 
of  Caled,  and  completed,  by  his  means, 
though  not  vrithout  a  brave  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  Greeks,  the  subjugation  of 
Syna  (A.  D.  638,  of  the  Hemra  17).  Je- 
rusalem having  baen  compelled  to  surren- 
der (A.  D.  636,  Heg.  15),  Omar  proceeded 
thither  in  person  to  fix  the  terms  of  capit- 


ulation, which  have  subsequently  served 
as  a  model  in  settling  tlie  relations  of  the 
Moslems  to  the  subiect  Christians,  These 
terms  were  carefully  observed  by  the  con- 
scientious caliph.  Equally  successful  was 
another  ^neral,  Amrou,  m  Egypt,  which 
was  subjected  to  the  caliphate  in  two 
years  (6J0).  Omar  was  the  first  who  bore 
the  appellation  of  emtr  al  mownenin  (prince 
of  the  faithfulV— a  title  inherited  by  all 
succeeding  caliphs,  and  perverted  into 
miramolin  by  the  ignorant  Europeans. 
After  the  murder  of  Omar  by  a  revenge- 
ful slave  (A.  D.  643,'Heg.  23),  a  council, 
appointed  by  him  on  his  death-bed,  chose 
Osman,  or  Othman,  son-in-law  oi  the 
prophet,  passing  over  Ali.  Under  him,  the 
empire  of  the  Arabs  soon  attained  a  won- 
derful magnitude.  In  tlie  East,  their  arms 
?)read  the  doctrines  of  the  Koran  through 
ersia.  At  the  same  time,  thev  advanced 
along  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  as  far 
as  Ceuta.  Cyprus,  too  (A.  D.  647J,  and 
Rhodes  (A.  D.  654)  were  conquered ;  but 
the  former  was  lost  again  two  yeara 
after.  Thus  Alexandria  and  all  Egypt 
were  a  second  time,  tliough  not  without 
difficulty,  torn  from  the  Greeks,  who  had 
regained  their  power  there  by  the  aid  of 
the  natives.  These  reverses  were  caused 
by  the  measures  of  Othman,  who,  far  in- 
ferior to  Omar  in  wisdom,  intrusted  the 
provinces,  not  to  the  most  capable,  but  to 
his  lavorites.  The  dissatisfaction  thus 
excited  occasioned  a  general  insurrection 
inthe  vear  654  (Heg.  §4),  which  terminat- 
ed in  his  death.  Ali,  the  son-in-law  of  the 
prophet  by  Fatima,  became  the  fourth 
caliph,  by  the  choice  of  the  people  Of 
Medina,  and  is  regarded  as  the  first  legiti- 
mate possessor  of  the  dimity,  by  a  numer- 
ous sect  of  Mohammedans,  which  gives 
him  and  his  son  Hassan  almost  equal  hon- 
or with  the  prophet.  This  belief  prevails 
amon?  the  Persians;  whence  arises  the 
hatred  in  which  they  are  held  by  the 
Turks.  Instead  of  being  able  to  continue 
the  conquests  of  his  predecessors,  Ali  al- 
ways had  to  contend  with  domestic  ene- 
mies. Among  these  was  Ayesha,  the 
widow  of  the  prophet,  called  the  mother 
of  the  faiUM;  also  Tellah,  Zobeir,  and 
especiaily  tlie  powerful  Moawijrah,  gov- 
ernor of  Syria,  who  all  laid  claim  to  the 
government  These  were  able  to  create 
suspicion,  and  spread  the  report  that  Air 
had  instigated  tne  mtuder  of  Othman. 
In  vain  <£d  he  endeavor  to  repress  the 
machinations  of  his  enemies,  by  intrust 
ing  the  government  of  the  provinces 
to  his  firiends.  Nowhere  were  the  new 
governors  received.     The  discontented 
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collected  an  army,  and  made  themselves 
foasters  of  Bassora.  AH  defeated  it,  and 
Tellah  and  Zobeir  fell ;  but  he  could  not 
prevent  Moawiyah  and  his  friend  Amrou 
irom  extending  their  party,  and  main- 
tainm^  themselves  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
:ven  in  a  part  of  Arabia.  Three  men  of 
the  sect  of  the  Khoregites  proposed  to 
restore  concord  among  the  faithful,  by 
slaying  each  one  of  the  three  heads  of  the 
]>arties,  Ali,  Moawiyah  and  Amrou ;  but 
AH  only  fell  (A.  D.  660,  Heg.  40).  He 
was  a  man  of  a  cultivated  mind.  The 
celebrated  moral  maxims,  and  the  Gfio/o, 
as  it  was  termed,  are  the  most  famous  of 
his  works.  His  son,  the  mild,  peaceful 
Hassan,  had  no  desire  to'  defend  the  ca- 
liphate against  the  indefatigable  Moawi- 
yah ;  but  vainly  did  he  hope  to  obtain 
security  by  a  solenm  abdication  of  the 
government.  He  perished  by  poison, 
said  to  have  been  administered  at  the 
instigation  of  Moa^yah.  Moawiyah  I 
transferred  the  seat  of  the  caHphate  from 
the  city  of  the  prophet,  Medina,  where  it 
)iad  hitherto  always  been,  to  Damascus, 
in  the  province  of  which  he  had  formerly 
l)een  governor  (A.  D.  673,  Heg.  54).  With 
him  begins  the  scries  of  the  caHpns  called 
OmmuMeSf  which  name  this  family  bore 
fix)m  Moawivah's  progenitor,  Ommiyah. 
Not  long  after  his  accession,  he  was 
obliged  to  quell  an  insurrection  of  the 
Khoregites  by  a  campaign,  and  a  rebellion 
at  Bassora  by  severe  punishments.  He 
then  seriously  meditated  the  entire  sub- 
version of  the  Byzantine  empire,  (q.  v.) 
His  son  Jezid  marched  through  Asia  Mi- 
nor, meeting  but  little  resistance ;  then 
crossed  the  Hellespont,  and  laid  sie^  to 
Constantinople,  but  was  obHged  to  raise  it 
(A.  D.  669,  Heg.  49).  His  general  Obei- 
dab  was  more  successful  against  the  Turks 
in  Chorasan :  he  defeated  them,  and  pen* 
etrated  almost  into  Turkestan  (A.  D.  673, 
Heg.  54).  His  son  Jezid  was  not  alto- 
gether a  worthy  successor  of  tlie  poUtic 
Moawiyah  (A.  6,  679,  Heg.  60).  At  first, 
he  was  not  acknowledffed  by  the  two 
holy  cities,  Mecca  and  Medina,  which,  as 
long  as  the  caliphs  had  resided  in  the  lat- 
ter city,  had  enjoyed  a  principal  voice  in 
their  election,  but  which  had  not  been 
consulted  when  Moavnyah,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  caHpIis,  appointed  his 
successor  in  his  Hfe-time.  The  discon- 
tented espoused  the  cause,  either  of  Hous- 
sain,  the  famous  son  of  Ali,  or  of  Abdal- 
.ah,  Zobeir's  son,  both  of  whom  laid  claim 
to  the  crown.  A  rebeUion  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Irak,  in  favor  of  Houssain,  led  by 
Moslem  and  Haoni,  was  suppressed  by 


the  prudence  and  decision  of  < 
governor  of  Cufii ;  and  Houssain,  who  1 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  conspirators, 
was  killed  (A.  D.  680,  Heg.  61),  to  the 
great  dissatisfaction  of  the  caiiph,  who 
sought  to  make  reparation  by  acts  of  be- 
neficence towards  the  children  of  Hous- 
sain. Abdallah  Ebn  Zobeir  was  reco^ 
nised  as  caliph  in  Medina,  where  Jezid 
was  detested  for  his  voluptuousness  and 
scepticism.  On  this  account,  Medina  was 
invested,  stormed  and  sacked ;  but  Hous- 
sain's  family,  residing  there,  was  spared, 
at  the  express  command  of  the  caliph. 
After  Jezid's  death  (A.  D.  683,  Heg.  6i), 
his  son,  Moawiyah  U,  a  pious  youth  of 
the  sect  of  the  MotageUtes  (who  rejected 
the  fanaticism  of  the  other  Mohamme- 
dans), voluntarily  resigned  the  caliphate, 
after  a  reign  of  a  few  months.  As  he  had 
chosen  no  successor,  anarchy  prevailed. 
Obeidallah,  governor  of  Irak,  sought  to 
found  a  distinct  empire  in  Bassora,  but 
was  soon  driven  out  by  the  inhabitants 
themselves,  who  now,  as  weU  as  all  Irak, 
Hegiaz,  Yemen  and  Egypt,  acknowled^d 
Abdallah  Ebn  Zobeir  as  caHph.  In  83*8, 
Dehac,  recent  to  Abdallah,  was  at  first 
chosen  cahph ;  but  the  people  of  Damas- 
cus appointed  Merwan  1,  of  the  race  of 
the  Ommiades,  caliph,  who  made  himself 
master  of  ail  Syria  and  Egypt.  Chorasan 
separated  from  the  caliphate,  and  submit- 
ted to  a  prince  of  its  own  choosing — the 
noble  Salem.  In  the  following  year  (A.  D. 
684,  Heg.  65),  SoUman  Ebn  Sarad  exched 
a  great  rebeUion  of  the  discontented  in 
Syria  and  Arabia,  and  pronounced  both 
caliphs  deposed,  but  was  defeated  by  the 
experienced  soldier  Obeidallah.  Merwan 
bad  been  compeUed  to  promise,  on  oath, 
to  leave  the  caliphate  to  Caled,  tlie  son  of 
Jezid ;  yet  he  nominated  his  son  Al)dalme- 
lek  as  his  successor.  Under  him  (A.  D. 
684,  Heg.  65),  Mokthar,  a  new  rebel 
against  both  caliphs,  was  subdued  by  one 
of  them,  AbdaHaii  (A.  D  686,  Heg.  eT); 
but  this  only  made  Abdallah  more  formi- 
dable to  Abdalmelek,  who,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  direct  all  his  forces  against  him, 
concluded  a  peace  with  the  Greek  empe- 
ror, Justinian  11,  in  which,  revensing  tho 
order  of  the  Koi^an,  be  conceded  to  the 
Cliristians  a  yearly  tribute  of  50,000  pieces 
of  gold.  He  then  marched  against  Ab- 
dallah, defeated  him  twice,  and  took  Mec- 
ca by  assault  In  this  last  conflict,  Ab- 
dallah fell.  Thus  he  united  under  his 
dominion  all  the  Mussulmans;  but  the 
resistance  of  the  governors — ^the  curse  of 
all  despotisms,  and  the  symptom  of  the 
future  dissolution  of  the  caHphate— kept 
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bkn  coBsteBtly  occupied.  He  was  the 
first  caliph  that  caused  money  to  be  coin- 
ed. He  died  A.  D.  705  (Heg.  86).  Under 
Walid  I,  his  son,  the  Arabs  conquered,  in 
the  East,  Charasm  and  Turkestan  (A.  D. 
707,  Heg.  88);  in  the  North,  Galatia  (A.  D. 
710);  and,  in  the  West,  Spain  (A.D.711). 
(See  Spain).  He  died  in  716  (Heg.  97). 
His  brotlier  and  successor  besieged  Con- 
stantinople, but  his  fleet  was  twice  de- 
HU-oyed  by  tempests  and  the  Greek  fu*e. 
^)n  the  other  hand,  he  conquered  Georgia, 
He  died  718  (Heg.  99).  Omar  II,  his  suc- 
cessor by  Soliman's  last  will,  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  Ommiades  by  his  in- 
dulgence towards  the  sect  of  Ali,  and  Avas 
poisoned  by  them  (A.  D.  721,  Heg.  102). 
Jezid  II,  his  successor,  also,  by  the  dispo- 
sition of  Soli  man,  died  of  grief  for  the  loss 
of  a  lemale  favorite,  of  whose  death  he 
was  the  author  (A.  D.  723,  Heg.  104.)  The 
Alide  Zeid,  grandson  of  Houssain,  now 
contested  the  caliphate  with  his  brother 
Hescham.  He  was  indeed  overpowered, 
and  put  to  death  ;  but  another  house,  the 
Abl)assides,  descendants  of  Abbas,  son  of 
Abdtlmotaleh,  uncle  of  the  prophet,  be* 
gan  to  be  formidable.  Under  Hescham, 
an  end  was  put  to  the  progress  of  the 
Saracens  in  the  West,  by  the  energy  of 
Charles  Martel,  who  annihilated  their  or- 
nnes  at  Tours  in  732,  and  at  Narbonne  in 
736.  The  voluptuous  Wahd  II  was  mur- 
dered after  a  reign  of  one  year  (A.  D.  743, 
Heg.  124).  After  the  equally  brief  reigns 
of  Jezid  HI,  and  of  the  Abbasside,  Ibra- 
aim,  Mcrwan  II  followed,  with  the  sur* 
aame  (respectable  among  the  Arabs)  of 
;he  Jiss  (oi  Hemar).  Ibi-ahim,  being  de- 
throned and  imprisoned  by  this  prince, 
appointed  his  brother  Abul  Abbas  his  suc- 
cessor, and  was,  shortly  after,  murtlered 
in  prison.  Abdallali,  Abul  Abbas's  uncle, 
now  took  up  arms  against  the  caliph,  who 
was,  at  that  time,  fully  occupied  by  a  dan- 
gerous rebellion  in  Persia.  Merwan  was 
twice  defeated,  and  fell  (A.  D.  752,  Heg. 
133).  With  him  terminates  the  series  of 
caliphs  of  the  race  of  Ommiyah.  The 
furious  Abdallah  treacherously  destroyed 
almost  all  the  Ommiades,  by  a  hornble 
massiicre  at  a  meeting  where  they  were 
all  assembled.  Two  only  escaped.  Ab- 
derames  fled  to  Spain,  where  he  founded 
rhe  independent  caliphate  of  Conlova  (see 
Spain) ;  another  to  a  comer  of  Arabia, 
where  he  was  acknowledged  as  caliph, 
and  his  posterity  reigned  till  the  16th  cen« 
tury.  Abul  Abbas,  although  innocent  of 
that  cruel  action,  which  seciured  him  the 
throne,  derived  from  it  the  name  ofSaffah 
(the  Bloody).  He  died  very  soon  J 8  yean 
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of  age,  of  th«  smftll-pox  (A.  D.  753,  Heg 
134).  His  brother,  Abu  Giafor,  called  al 
Makdor  (the  Victorious),  was  obliged  to 
contend  with  a  rival  in  his  own  uncle, 
Abdallah,  w^hom  he,  however,  overcame. 
His  avarice  made  him  many  enemies, 
whom  he  sueoeeded  in  suppressuig  by  his 
perfidious  cunning.  He  acquired  bis  sur- 
name by  his  victories  in  Armenia,  Cilicia 
and  Ca]}padocia.  In  the  year  764  (He^r. 
145),  he  founded  the  city  of  Bagdad  on  t^-  & 
Tigris,  and  transferred  thither  the  seat  of 
the  caliphate  (A.  D.  768,  Heg.  149).  He 
died  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  leaving 
immense  treasures  (A.  D.  775,  Heg.  156). 
Mahadi,  his  son  and  successor,  a  mau  of 
a  noble  character,  had  to  contend  with 
the  turbulent  inliabitants  of  Chorasan, 
under  the  pretended  prophet  Hakem,  and 
died  A.  D.  785  (Heg.  166);  and  Hadi,  his 
^ndson,  met  with  the  same  opposition 
from  the  Ali  party,  under  Houssam,  All's 
great-grandson,  lladi  caused  the  Zen- 
dists  to  be  exterminated — a  sect  adhering 
to  the  doctrine  of  two  prinoii>leB  of  nature. 
According  to  the  usual  order  of  succes- 
sion, and  Mahadi's  pi-onsion,  Hadi  was 
followed,  not  by  his  son,  but  by  his  broth- 
er Harun  (A.  D.  786,  Heg.  167),  who  was 
denominated  al  Raschid,  on  account  of 
his  justice,  and  is  famous  for  promoting 
the  arts  and  sciences.  He  concluded  a 
truce  (an  actual  peace  could  never  be 
made  with  Christians)  with  the  Greek 
empress  Irene  (788,  Heg.  169),  who  con- 
sented to  pay  him  tribute.  Jahir,  an  Alide, 
disputed  with  him  the  possession  of  the 
throne,  but  subse(iuently  submitted.  Ha- 
run, however,  torni^ed  his  reputation  by 
the  murder  of  Jahir,  and  still  more  by 
the  murder  of  his  sister  Abbassah,  atid 
her  favorite,  the  Barmecide  Giafar,  and 
by  the  expulsion  and  persecution  of  the 
whole  family  of  the  Barmecides,  whose 
services  to  the  state  and  himself  had  been 
of  very  great  value.  Harun  divided  the 
empupo  among  his  three  sons.  Al  Amin, 
as  sole  caliph,  was  to  reign  over  Irak, 
Arabia,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  the  rest  of  Afri- 
ca :  under  him,  Al  Mamun  was  to  govern 
Persia,  Turkestan,  Chorasan,  and  the 
whole  East ;  and  Motassem  was  to  rule 
Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and  all  the  coun- 
tries on  the  Black  sea.  The  younger 
brothers  were  to  succeed  Amin  in  the 
caliphate.  At  Thus,  in  Chorasan,  through 
which  Harun  was  passing,  in  order  to 
quell  a  rebellion  that  had  broken  out  in 
Samarcand,  he  was  arrested  by  death,  of 
which  he  had  been  forewarned  by  won- 
derful dreams  (A.  D.  809,  Heg.  190).  Al 
Amin  the  Faithful  (his  proper  name  wa9 
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)  was  undeserviiig  of  this  name. 
Tntrue  to  his  obligations  as  a  ruler,  and 
addicted  to  all  kinds  of  sensuatit^,  he  left 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  to  his  vizier, 
Fadhel.  The  vizier,  from  hatred  of  Ma- 
muu,  persuaded  the  caliph  to  appoint  his 
son  his  successor,  and  deprive  Motasaem 
of  his  portion  of  territory.  A  war  arose 
between  the  brothers.  Mamun's  general, 
Tliahcr,  defeated  the  armies  of  the  caliph, 
took  Bagdad,  and  caused  Amin  to  be  put 
to  death  (A.  D.  813,  Heg.  194).  iMamun 
was  recognised  as  caliph.  Nobler  in  his 
inclinations  than  Amin,  he  cherished  the 
aits  and  sciences;  but,  like  his  brother,  he 
led  the  government  and  armies  to  his 
mtnistcrs.  His  measures  to  secure  the 
caliphate  to  the  Alides,  in  order  to  please 
Riza,  his  favorite,  excited  the  powerful 
Abbassides  to  an  insurrection.  They  de- 
clared Mamun  to  have  forfeited  the  throne, 
and  proclaimed  Ibrahim  caliph,  but  sub- 
milted  again,  afler  the  death  of  Riza, 
Avheu  the  caliph  had  changed  his  senti- 
ments. The  vast  empire  of  the  Arabs, 
embracing  numberless  provinces  in  two 
quarters  of  the  globe,  could  hardly  be 
held  under  his  sceptre.  There  is  but  one 
step,  and  that  an  easy  one,  under  a  weak 
sovereign,  from  a  viceroyalty  to  a  king- 
dom. The  wisdom  of  the  former  Abbas- 
sides  could  only  retard  this  evil ;  the  faults 
of  the  latter  precipitated  it  Even  under 
Harun  al  Raschid,  the  Agladides  had 
founded  an  independent  empire  in  Tunis 
r  A.  D.  800,  Heg.  181),  as  had  likewise  the 
Edrisides  in  Fez.  Thaher,  having  been 
appointed  governor  of  Chorasan,  made 
himself  independent  From  him  the 
Thaherides  derived  their  origin.  Mamun 
sent  Thomas,  a  Greek  exile,  with  an  army 
against  the  Greek  emperor,  Michael  II, 
the  Stammerer.  Thomas  depopulated 
Asia  Minor,  and  laid  siege  to  Constanti- 
nople; but  a  storm  destroyed  his  fleet 
(A.  D.  823,  Heg.  207).  A  second  attack 
on  the  imperial  city  was  repelled  by  the 
aid  of  the  JBulgarians.  Thomas  was  taken 
p risoner,  and  exec uted.  Towards  the  ma- 
ny religious  sects,  into  which  the  Mussul- 
mans were  then  divided,  Mamun  acted 
with  toleration.  He  died  A.  D.  833  (Heff. 
218).  During  his  ^vemment  (about  830^ 
He^.  215),  the  African  Arabs  conquered 
Sicilv  and  Sardinia,  where  they  maintain- 
ed themselves  about  200  years,  till  the 
former  island  was  torn  from  them  by  the 
Normans,  in  1035,  and  the  latter  island  by 
the  Pisans,  in  1051.  Motaasem,  at  first 
named  BiUah  (by  the  grace  of  God),  Ha- 
run's  third  son,  built  a  new  city,  Sainara, 
?i6  miles  from  Bagdad,  and  transferred 


thither  bii»  residcniHS.  In  his  wan  t 
the  Greokfl  and  rebellious  PersiaiM,  he 
first  used  Turkish  soldieiv.  From  grief 
at  the  death  of  iiis  private  physician,  Mo- 
tasaem became  insane,  and  died  A.  D. 
842,  Heg.  227.  Vathek  BUlah,  his  son, 
member  of  the  Motazelite  sect,  exerted 
iiimself  to  promote  the  advancement  of 
science ;  but  he  was  an  enervated  volup- 
tuary, and  died  of  nervous  weakness  (A.  D. 
846,  Heg.  232).  A  contest  for  the  succes- 
sion, between  his  brother  Motawackel  and 
his  son  Mothadi,  was  decided  by  the  al- 
ready powerful  and  arrogant  Turkish 
body-guard  in  fiivor  of  the  most  unworthy 
competitor,  the  former.  Under  Mota- 
wackel, it  became  more  and  more  custom- 
ary to  carry  on  all  wars  by  means  of 
Turkish  mercenaries.  Thus  the  Arabs 
were  rendered  unwarlike  and  efiTeminate, 
as  must  necessarily  be  the  case,  in  a  hot 
climate,  with  those  who  do  not  live  in 
constant  activity.  Motawackel  manifested 
a  blind  hatred  of  the  Alides,  not  sparing 
even  the  memory  of  the  deceased.  He 
moreover  evinced  a  malignant  spirit,  and 
a  proneness  to  sensuality  and  cruelty.  His 
own  son,  Montassar,  educated  in  the  in- 
dulgence of  both  these  vices,  and  oflen 
barbarously  treated  by  him,  conspired 
against  him  with  the  Turkish  bodv-gnards, 
and  effected  his  murder  (A.  D.  861,  Heg. 
247).  The  Turits,  who  now  arrogated  the 
right  of  electing  the  caliphs,  called  the 
murderer  to  the  throne  of  the  faithful,  and 
compelled  his  brothers,  who  were  inno- 
cent of  the  atrocious  act,  and  whose  re- 
ven^  they  feared,  to  renounce  the  suc- 
cession which  had  been  designed  for 
them  by  Motawackel.  Montasser  died, 
soon  afler,  of  a  fever,  caused  bvthe  goad- 
ings  of  remorse  (A.  D.  862,  Heg.  248). 
The  Turks  then  elected  Mostain  Billab, 
a  grandson  of  the  caliph  Motassem.  Two 
of^the  Alides  became  competitors  with 
him  for  the  caliphate.  One  of  them,  at 
Cufa,  was  defeated  and  nut  to  death ;  but 
the  other  founded  an  inoependent  empire 
in  Tabristan,  which  subsisted  half  a  cen- 
tury. The  discord  of  the  Turkish  soldiers 
completed  the  dismemberment  of  the 
empire.  One  party  raised  to  the  throne 
Motaz,  second  son  of  Motawackel,  and 
compelled  Mostain  to  abdicate.  Motaz 
Bilkdi  soon  found  means  to  set  rid  of  him, 
as  well  as  of  his  own  brother,  Muwiad. 
He  then  meditated  the  removal  of  thrs 
Turkish  soldiers;  but,  before  he  found 
courage  to  execute  his  projects,  they  re- 
belled on  account  of  their  pay  being  in  ar- 
rear,  and  forced  him  to  resign  the  goveru-* 
ment.    He  soon  after  died  (A.  D.  8^,  Heg 
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355).  They  conferred  the  caliphate  on 
Mohadi  BiJIab,  son  of  the  caliph  Yathek, 
but  deposed  this  excellent  prince,  eleven 
months  afler,  because  he  attempted  to  im- 
prove their  military  discipline.  Under  Mo- 
tawackePs  third  son,  the  sensual  Motam- 
ed  Billah,  whom  they  next  called  to  the  ca- 
liphate, his  prudent  and  coura^ous  fourth 
brotlicr,  Muaffek,  succeeded  m  overcom- 
ing the  dangerous  preponderance  of  these 
Turks.  Motamed  transferred  the  seat  of 
the  caliphate  from  Samara  back  to  Bag- 
dad, in  the  year  873  (Heg.  259),  where  it 
afterwards  continued.  In  the  same  year, 
owing  to  a  revolution  in  tlie  independent 
government  of  Chorasan,  the  dynasty  of 
die  Thaherides  gave  place  to  that  of  the 
Sofnirides,  who,  eventually,  extended  their 
dominion  over  Tabristan  and  Segestan. 
The  governor  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  Ach- 
unet  Ben  Tulun,  also  made  himself  inde- 
pendent (A.  D.  877,  Heg.  263),  from  whom 
are  descended  the  Tulunides.  The  brave 
Muaffek  annihilated,  indeed,  the  empire 
of  the  Zinghians,  in  Cufaand  Bassora,  10 
years  after  its  fbmmtion  (A.  D.  881,  Heg. 
^8) ;  but  he  was  unable  to  save  the  ca- 
liphate from  the  ruin  to  which  it  was  con- 
tinually hastening.  Motamed  died  soon 
after  him  (A.  D.  892,  Heg.  279),  and  was 
succeeded  by  Muaffek's  son,  Mothadad 
Billah,  He  contended  unsuccessfully  with 
a  new  sect  that  had  arisen  in  Irak — the  Car- 
niatliians  (A.  D.  899,  Heg.  286) — against 
whom  his  son,  Moktaphi  Billah  (A.D.  902, 
Heg.  289),  was  more  fortunate.  He  was 
stilfmore  successful  in  a  war  against  the 
Tulunides,  as  he  again  reduced  Egypt 
and  Syria,  in  905  (Heg.  292).  Under  bis 
brother,  Moktadar  Billah,  who  succeeded 
him  at  the  age  of  13  years  (A.  D.  909, 
Heg.  296),  reunions  and  bloody  quarrels 
ab(Hit  the  sovereignty  disturbed  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  empire.  He  was  several 
times  deposed  and  reinstated,  and  finally 
murdered  (A.  D.  931,  Heg.  319).  During 
hJs  reign,  Abu  Mohammed  Obeidallah 
rose  in  Africa,  who,  pretending  to  be  de- 
scended from  Fatima,  daughter  of  the 
propbet  (therefore  from  AliJ,  overthrew 
Uie  dynasty  of  the  Agladides  in  Tunis,  and 
founded  that  of  the  Fatimites  (A.  D.  910, 
Heg.  298).  Not  satisfied  with  reigning 
independent  of  the  caliph,  tliis  party,  as 
descendants  of  the  prophet,  asserted  them- 
selves to  be  the  only  lawful  caliphs. 
Shortly  afterwards,  the  dynasty  of  the 
Bouides,  in  Persia,  rose  to  authority  and 
power  (A.  D.  925,  Heg.  315).  Chorasan 
was  still  independent.  The  only  change 
was,  that  the  Samanides  had  taken  the 
place  of  the  Soffarides.    In  a  part  of  Ara- 


bia the  heretic  Carmathians  ruled ;  in  Mes- 
opotamia, the  Hamadamites.  In  Egypt, 
which  had  just  been  recovered,  Akschid, 
from  a  governor,  was  called  to  be  a  sove- 
reign. From  him  descended  the  Alcschl- 
dites.  Kafaer  Billah, Mothadad's  third  son, 
merited  his  fate,  on  account  of  his  malice 
and  cruelty.  The  Turkish  soldiers,  having 
recovered  their  power,  drove  him  from 
the  throne  into  exile  (A.  D.  934,  Heg.  322), 
in  which  he  perished  five  years  afler- 
wards.  Rhadi  BiUah,  his  brother,  bore 
the  dignity  of  an  emir  al  omra  (captain  of 
the  captains),  with  which  the  exercise  of 
absolute  power,  in  the  name  of  the  caliph, 
was  united ;  and  thus  the  caliph  was  mom 
and  more  thrown  into  the  back-ground. 
The  first  who  was  invested  with  this 
dignity  was  Raik ;  but  it  was  soon  torn 
from  him  by  the  Turk  Jakan,  by  force  of 
arms,  in  the  year  939  (Heg.  307).  Jakan 
extended  the  power  of  the  office  to  such 
a  degree  ns  to  leave  the  caliph  nothing  but 
the  name  of  his  temporal  sway,  and  even 
assumed  the  right  of^determinmg  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne.  Raik  was  indem- 
nified by  receiving  Cufa,  Bassora  and 
Irak  Arabi,  as  an  independent  govern- 
ment. The  next  caliph,  Motaki  Billah, 
Moktader's  son,  made  an  effort  to  regain 
his  independence  by  the  murder  of  Ja- 
kun;  but  he  was  soon  compelled,  by  the 
Turkish  soldiers,  to  appoint  Tozun,  an- 
other of  their  countrymen,  emir,  who 
made  this  office  hereditary.  He  formally 
devised  it  to  a  certain  Schu-zad,  but  it  soon 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Persian 
royal  house  of  the  Bouides,  whose  aid  the 
succeeding  caliph,  Mostaki  Billah,  solicit- 
ed against  the  granny  of  Schirzad.  The 
first  Bouide  emir,  Moezeddulat,  lefl  it  as 
an  inheritance  to  his  posterity.  Not  the 
caliph,  but  the  emir,  now  reigned  in  Bag- 
dad, though  over  only  a  small  territory. 
In  every  remote  province,  there  were 
independent  princes.  To  continue  the 
catalogue  of  tlie  names  of  tliose  who 
were  henceforward  caliphs,  would  be 
superfluous,  for  these  Mussulman  popes 
had  not  by  any  means  the  power  of  the 
Christian.  It  would  be  too  tedious  to 
pursue  the  branches  into  which  the  histo- 
ly  of  the  caliphate  is  now  divided ;  but 
we  must  briefly  show  the  great  changes 
which  the  difierent  states  and  their  dynas- 
ties have  undergone,  and  which  gave  rise 
to  the  dominion  of  the  Ottoman  Porte. 
During  the  minority  of  the  Akschidite 
Ali,  the  Fatimite  Morz  Ledinillah,  at  that 
time  caliph  in  Tunis,  subjugated  Egypt 
in  969  (Heg.  358),  and  founded  Cairo, 
which  he  made  the  seat  of  his  caliphato 
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There  were,  consequently,  at  this  tiine, 
three  caliphs — at  Bagdad,  Cairo  and  Cor* 
do  va— each  of  which  declared  the  others 
heretics.  But  the  Fatitnites,  as  well  as 
the  Abbassides,  fell  under  the  power  of 
their  viziers,  and,  like  them,  the  Oromi- 
ades  in  Cordova  were  deprived  of  all 
power  by  the  division  of  Spain  into  ma- 
ny small  sovereignties,  till  they  were  en- 
tirely subverted  by  tlie  Morabethun.  (See 
^ain, )  llkan,  ki  ng  of  Turkestan,  having 
conquered  Chorasan,  and  overthrown  the 
Saiuauides,  was  expelled  again  by  Mah- 
inud,  prince  of  Gazna,  who  founded  tliere 
the  dominion  of  the  Gaznevides,  in  998 
(Heg.388),  who  were  soon,  however,  over- 
thrown in  turn  by  the  Seldjook  Turks, 
under  Togrul  Beg,  in  1030  (Heg.  421). 
This  leader  conquered  also  Charasm, 
Georgia,  and  the  Persian  Irak.  Called  to 
the  assistance  of  the  caliph  Kajem  Beme- 
illah,  at  Bagdad,  against  the  tyranny  of 
the  Bouide  emirs,  he  proceeded  to  Bag- 
dad, and  became  emir  himself  in  10^ 
(Heg.  448),  by  which  means  the  dominion 
of  tlie  Turks  was  firmly  established  over 
all  the  Mussuhnans.  To  his  nephew, 
Alp  Arslan  (who  defeated  and  took  pris- 
oner the  Greek  emperor  Roman  us  Dioge- 
nes), he  left  this  dignity,  with  so  great 
power,  that  these  Turkish  eitdrs  al  omra 
were  frequently  called  the  suUcms  of  Bag- 
dad. Turkish  princes,  who  aspired  to  be 
sovereigns  in  the  other  provinces,  were, 
at  first,  satisfied  with  the  title  o£  aUxbek 

S father,  teacher),  such  as  the  atabeks  of 
rak  and  Syria,  of  Adherbidschan,  Far- 
.sjstan  (Persis)  and  Laristan.  It  was  the 
atabeks  of  Syria  and  Irak,  with  whom 
tbe  crusaders  had  principally  to  contend. 
The  first  was  called  Onuukddm  Zenghi; 
by  the  Franks,  Sanguin.  They  were  af. 
terwards  termed  stuiani.  The  caliph  of 
Bagdad  was  recog;i)ised  by  all  as  the  spir- 
itual sovereign  of  all  Alussulmans :  his 
temporal  authority  did  not  extend  beyond 
the  wails  of  Bagdad.  Noureddin,  Zen- 
ghi's  son,  being  requested,  by  the  Fatimite 
caliph  Adhed,  to  protect  Biagdad  againsc 
his  vizier,  sent  to  Cairo,  in  succession,  tlie 
Curds,  Schirkueh  and  Salaheddin  or  Sa- 
ladin ;  but  the  latter  overthrew  tbe  Fati- 
mites  (as  schismatic  an<{-oo/>e«),and  usurp- 
ed the  authority  of  suftan  of  Egypt  m 
1170  (Heg.  556),  with  which  he  united 
Syria,  afler  Noureddin^s  death.  This  is 
ilie  great  Salaheddin  (Saladin),  the  formi- 
dable enemy  of  the  Christians,  the  con- 
queror of  Jerusalem.  The  dynasty  which 
commenced  with  him  was  called,  from 
his  fother,  Ayoub,  the  ^ovbiteg.  They 
reigned  over  Egypt  till  expelled  by  the 


Mamelukes  in  1250.  The  Sekljook  sul- 
tans of  Irak  were  overthrown,  in  1194 
(Heg.  590),  by  the  Chanismians;  and,  as 
those  of  Chorasan  were  extinct,  there  re- 
mained of  the  Seldjook  dominions  noth- 
ing but  the  empire  of  Iconium  or  Roum, 
in  Asia  Minor,  from  which  the  present 
Turkish  empire  derives  its  origin.  (See 
OtUnnan  Empire.)  The  Charasniian  sul- 
tans extended  tneir  conquests  far  into 
Asia,  until  their  territories  were  invaded 
by  the  Tartars,  under  Zenghis  Khan,  in 
1220  (Heg.  617).  Tliey  were  finally  totally 
destroye<i  by  his  son  Octal.  Bagdad,  also, 
the  remains' of  the  possessions  of  the  ca- 
liplis,  became  the  easy  prey  of  a  Mongul 
horde,  imder  Holagou,  in  1258  (Heg.  636), 
by  the  treachei-y  of  die  vizier  al  Kami, 
and  a  slave,  Am  ram,  under  the  56th  ca- 
liph, Motazem.  The  nephew  of  tlie  cru- 
elly-murdered Motazem  fled  to  Egypt, 
where  he  continued  to  be  called  caliph 
under  tlie  protection  of  the  Mamelukes, 
and  bequeathed  the  Mohammedan  joope- 
dam  to  liis  posterity.  When  the  Turks 
conquered  Egj'pt,  in  1517,  the  last  of 
these  nominal  caliphs  was  carried  to 
Constantinople,  and  died,  after  returning 
to  Egypt,  in  1538.  The  Turkish  sultans 
subsequently  assumed  tlie  title  of  ctdiphj 
and  the  padishah  or  grand  signer  at  Con- 
stantinople retains  it  to  tlie  present  day, 
with  the  claim  of  spiritual  supremacy 
over  all  Mussulmans,  though  tlijs  claim 
is  little  regarded  out  of  liis  own  domin- 
ions, and  strongly  disputed  by  the  Per- 
sians. 

Calixtins,  or  Utraquists  ;  a  sect  of 
the  Hussites  in  Bohemia,  who  differed 
from  the  Catholics  principally  in  giving 
the  cup  in  the  Lord's  supper  to  laymen. 
(See  HvLssites.'S  Under  Georee  of  rodie- 
brad,  from  1450  to  1471,  mio  declared 
himself  for  them,  the  C.  obtained  the  as- 
cendency. Under  Wladislaw,  they  main- 
tained their  religious  liberties,  and,  from 
Uie  time  of  the  reformation  in  the  16th 
century,  shared  the  doctrines  as  well  as 
the  fate  of  the  Protestants  in  Bohemia. 
Their  refusal  to  fight  against  their  own 
sect  in  the  Smalkaldian  war,  at  first  drew 
upon  them  severe  persecutions ;  but  Fer- 
dinand I,  though  unfavorable  to  them  in 
other  respects,  permitted  them  to  partici- 
pate in  the  advantages  of  the  religious 
peace  of  1556  with  his  other  Protestant 
subjects,  and  the  excellent  Maximilian  II 
granted  them  perfect  hbert^  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  religious  belief;  Their  situ- 
ation became  more  critical  under  Rodolph 
II,  and  they  found  it  difficult  to  prevail 
on  him  publicly  to  acknowledge  the  Bo- 
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hOTuan  confesflion,  presented  by  them  in 
eoonezion  with  the  Bohemian  Brethren 
and  the  Luthenms,  and  to  con&rm  the 
church  goYemment,  under  which  they 
had  hitherto  possessed  teachers,  churches 
and  schools  of  their  own,  and  a  separate 
consistory  at  Prague,  When  Matdiias 
made  many  encroachments  on  the  privi- 
leges thus  granted,  the  united  Protestants, 
under  the  count  of  Thum,  in  1617,  un- 
dertook to  defend  themselves.  This  final- 
ly kindled  the  30  years'  war.  After  a 
short  triumph  under  Frederic  of  the 
Palatinate,  whom  they  had  chosen  king, 
diey  were  defeated,  in  1620,  near  Prague, 
and  the  Protestant  cause  completely  over- 
thrown. Ferdinand  II  caused  many 
C,  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  to  be  exe- 
cuted as  rebels,  and  drove  others  into 
banishment ;  and  Ferdinand  III  did  not 
extend  the  benefits  of  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia to  the  Protestants  in  Bohemia. 
His  successors  were  not  more  favorably 
disposed  towards  the  Protestants ;  and  the 
edict  of  tolemtion  of  Joseph  II,  1782,  first 
restored  to  the  Protestants  in  Bohemia 
their  religious  liberc^r,  of  which  they  had 
been  deprived  during  162  years,  and 
which  is  enjoyed  to  the  present  day  by 
the  Calvinists  and  Lutherans,  among 
whom  the  remains  of  the  old  C.  have 
been  lost 

Calixtus  ;  the  name  of  several  popes. 
— 1.  The  first  was  a  Roman  bishop  from 
217  to  224,  when  he  sufiered  martyrdom. 
— 2,  Guide,  son  of  count  William  of  Bur- 
gundy, archbishop  of  Vienna,  and  papal 
legate  in  France,  >vas  elected,  in  1119,  in 
the  monastery  of  Clugny,  successor  of 
the  expelled  pope  Gelasius  II,  who  had 
been  driven  from  Italy  by  the  emperor 
Henry  V,  and  had  died  in  this  moua8ter}\ 
He  received  the  tiani  at  Vienna.  In  the 
same  year,  he  held  councils  at  Toulouse 
and  at  Rheims,  the  latter  of  which  was 
intended  to  settle  the  protracted  dispute 
respecting  the  right  of  investiture.  As 
the  emperor  Henry  V  would  not  confirm 
an  agreement  which  he  had  already  made 
on  this  subject,  C.  repeated  anew  the  ex- 
communication which  he  had  pronounced 
a^nst  him  as  legate,  at  the  council  of 
Vienna,  in  1112.  He  excommunicated, 
also,  the  anti-pope  Gregory  VIII,  and  re- 
newed former  decrees  respecting  simony, 
lay  investiture  and  the  marriage  of  priests. 
Buccessfiil  in  his  contest  with  tJie  emperor 
on  the  subject  of  investiture  by  means  of 
his  alliance  with  the  rebels  in  Germany, 
m  particular  with  the  Saxons,  he  made 
his  enuvnee  into  Italy  in  1120,  and,  with 
great  pomp,  into  Rome  itaelf ;  took  Gregy 
35* 


oiy  Vin  prisoner,  in  1121,  by  the  aid  of 
the  Normans,  and  treated  him  shamefully. 
He  availed  himself  of  the  troubles  of  the 
emperor  to  force  him,  in  1122,  to  agree  to 
the  concordat  of  Worms.  (See  hvoesti- 
iure  and  Concordat).  He  died  in  1124. — 
C.  Ill,  chosen  in  11G8,  in  Rome,  as  anti- 
pope  to  Paschal  III,  and  confirmed  by 
the  emperor  Frederic  I,  in  1178,  was 
obliged  to  submit  to  pope  Alexander  III. 
As  he  was  not  counted  amone  the  legal 
popes,  a  subsequent  pope  was  cmled  C  ///. 
This  was  a  Spanish  nobleman,  Alphonso 
Borgia,  counsellor  of  Alphonso,  king  of 
Arragon  and  the  Sicilies.  He  was  made 
pope  in  1455.  He  was  at  this  time  fiu- 
advanced  in  life,  but  equalled  in  policy 
and  presumption  the  most  enterprising 
rulers  of  the  church.  In  order  to  appease 
the  displeasure  of  the  princes  and  nations, 
occasioned  by  the  proceedings  of  the 
coimcils  of  Constance  and  Basil,  he  in- 
stigated them  to  a  crusade  against  the 
Turks,  and  supported  Scanderbeg,  for 
this  purpose,  with  money  and  ships. 
His  intention  was  counteracted  in  Ger- 
many by  the  discontent  of  the  states  of 
the  empire  with  the  concordat  of  Vienna, 
and  in  France  by  the  appeals  of  the  uni- 
versities of  Pans  and  Toulouse  against 
the  tithe  for  the  Turkish  war.  King  Al- 
phonso, moreover,  was  indignant  at  the 
refiisal  of  the  pope  to  acknowledge  his 
natural  son  Fenlinand  as  kinff  of  Naples. 
The  Romans,  also,  were  displeased  at  the 
favors  which  he  conferred  on  his  worth- 
less nephews.  After  his  death,  in  1458, 
a  treasure  of  115,000  ducats  was  found» 
destined  for  the  Turkish  war. 

Caiixtds  (properly  CaUi8en\  George, 
the  most  able  and  enlightened  theologian 
of  the  Lutheran  church  in  the  17tb  century, 
was  bom  in  1586,  at  Meelby,  in  Holstein, 
and  educated  at  Flensborgand  Helmstadt. 
In  1607,  in  the  latter  university,  he  turn- 
ed his  thoughts  to  theology ;  in  1609,  vis- 
ited the  universities  of  the  south  of  Ger- 
many, in  1612,  those  of  Holland,  England 
and  France,  where  his  intercourse  with 
the  different  reUgious  parties,  and  the 
greatest  scholars  of  his  time,  developed 
that  indei)endence  and  liberality  of  opin- 
ion, for  which  he  was  distinguished. 
After  a  brilliant  victory,  in  1614,  in  a  re- 
ligious dispute  with  the  Jesuit  Turrianus, 
he  was  made  proifessor  of  theolosy,  and 
died  in  1656.  His  treatises  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  transub- 
slantiation,  celibacy,  supremacy  of  the 
pope,  and  the  Lord^s  supper,  belonff,  even 
according  to  the  judgment  of  fearned 
Catholics,  to  the  most  piroibund  and  acute 
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wridngs  against  Catholicism.  But  his 
genius,  and  the  depth  of  his  exegetic  and 
historical  knowledge,  exposed  him  to  the 
persecutions  of  the  zealots  of  his  time. 
His  assertion,  that  the  points  of  diiference 
between  Calvpists  and  Lutlierans  were  of 
less  importance  than  the  doctrines  in 
which  they  agreed,  and  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  was  less  distinctly  express- 
ed in  the  Old  Testament  than  in  the  New, 
and  his  recommendation  of  good  works, 
drew  upon  hun  the  reproaches  of  ciypto- 
papism.  His  heresy  was  termed  Syncretr 
vsm.  (q.  V.)  TTie  elector  John  George  I 
of  Saxony  protected  him,  in  1655,  at  the 
diet  of  Ratisbon,  against  the  Lutheran 
theologians.  His  historical  investiffotions 
and  his  philosophical  spiiit  shed  n^w 
light  on  dogmatic  theology  and  the  ex- 
egesis of  the  Bible,  and  gaye  them  a  more 
scientific  form.  He  made  Christian  mo- 
rality a  distinct  branch  of  science,  and,  by 
reviving  the  study  of  the  Christian  fathers 
and  of  the  history  of  the  church,  prepared 
the  way  for  Spener,Thomasiusand  Sem- 
ler.  He  educated  his  son  Frederic  Ulrich 
Calixtus,  and  many  other  enlightened  the- 
ologians. 

Calk  ;  to  drive  a  quantity  of  oakum 
into  the  seams  of  planks,  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  tlie  water.  After  the  oakum 
is  driven  in,  it  is  covered  with  melted 
pitch  or  resin,  to  preserve  it  from  the  ac- 
tion of  the  water. 

Calkar.    (See  CalcaT.\ 

Calkoen,  Jan  Fredenc  van  Beek,  a 
Dutch  scholar  and  astronomer,  bom  1772, 
at  Groningen,  died  in  1811.  He  was  a 
member  of  many  learned  societies,  pro- 
fessor at  Leyden,  and  afterwards  at  U- 
treclit.  •  His  Euryalus,  on  Beauty,  and 
another  work  on  the  Time-Pieces  of  the 
Ancients,  are  deserving  of  mention.  His 
essay  against  the  work  of  Dupuis,  Ortgine 
de  tous  Us  CuUes,  obtained  tfie  Taylerian 
prize. 

Call  is  the  cry  of  a  bird  to  its  young, 
or  to  its  mate  in  coupling  time,  which,  in 
most  instances,  is  a  repetition  of  one  note, 
and  is  generally  common  to  the  cock  and 
hen.  Calls  are  also  a  sort  of  pipes  used 
by  fowlers  to  catch  birds,  by  imitating 
their  notes.  They  are  commonly  formed 
of  a  pipe,  reed  or  quill,  and  blown  by  bel- 
lows attached  to  it,  or  by  the  mouth.  Hares 
are  also  sometimes  taken  by  a  call. 

Callao  ;  a  seaport  town  of  Peru,  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  near  the  Pacific 
ocean.  It  is  the  port  of  the  city  of  Lima, 
from  which  it  is  six  miles  distant.  Lon. 
77*>4'  W. ;  lat  W  2f  S. ;  population,  about 
5000.    The  rood  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 


tiilil,  the  largest  and  safest,  in  the  South 
sea.  Two  islands,  named  SL  Laurence 
and  CaUaOf  and  the  peninsula,  which 
neariy  reaches  them,  defend  vessels  fix>m 
south  winds :  towards  the  west  and  north 
is  open  sea,  but  the  winds  from  these 
points  are  never  violent ;  tlie  water  is  al- 
ways tranquil ;  is  deep,  and  without  rockeu 
C.  IS  the  rendezvous  of  from  16  to  17,000 
tons  of  shipping,  5000  of  which  are  re- 
served for  the  navigation  of  the  Pacific 
ocean.  The  town  vras  fortified  by  10 
bastions  and  some  batteries,  and  defended 
by  a  garrison.  There  are  two  fauxbourgs 
inhabited  by  Indians.  In  1746,  this  town 
was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  when,  of 
4000  inhabitants,  only  200  escaped.  Since 
that  time,  C.  has  been  rebuilt,  upon  the 
same  plan,  but  a  httle  &rther  from  the 
sea. 

Callimachus,  a  Greek  poet  and  spun- 
marian,  bom  at  Cyrene,  in  Lybia,  of  a  no- 
ble family,  flourished  under  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  about  250  years 
before  Christ  He  opened,  in  Alexandria, 
a  school  of  granunar,  1.  e.,  of  the  belles- 
lettres  and  liberal  sciences,  and  could 
boast  of  several  scholais  of  distinguished 
attainments,  such  as  Eratosthenes,  Apol- 
lonius  Rhodius,  Aristophanes  of  Byzand' 
um,  &c.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  present- 
ed him  ^ith  a  place  in  the  museum,  and 
gave  him  a  salary,  as  he  did  other  men  of 
learning.  After  the  death  of  Philadel- 
phus, he  stood  in  equal  favor  with  Ptole- 
my Euergetes.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, he  wrote  most  of  his  works,  the 
number  of  which  was  very  considerable. 
With  the  exception  of  some  fragments, 
all  that  we  have  of  these  is  72  epigrams 
and  6  hymns.  His  poem  on  the  hair  of 
Berenice  (conus  Berenices)  has  been  pre- 
served in  the  Latin  translation  of  Catullus. 
C.'s  poems  bear  the  stamp  of  their  age, 
which  sought  to  supply  the  want  of  nat- 
ural genius  by  a  great  ostentation  of  learn- 
ing. Instead  of  noble,  simple  gi^andeur, 
they  exhibit  an  overcharged  style,  a  false 
pathos,  and  a  straining  fdler  tlie  singuliu*, 
the  antiquated,  the  learned.  His  elegies 
are  mentioned  by  the  ancients  with  great 
praise,  and  served  Propertius  as  ra<xlel^. 
The  best  edition  of  C.  is  by  J.  A.  Ernesti 
(Leyden,  1761,  2  vols.),  which,  as  well  ns 
the  edition  of  Greevius  (Utrecht,  1G97,  2 
vols.),  contains  Spanheim's  learned  com- 
mentary. Valckenaer  also  published  Ek- 
DragTaentOi  by  this  author  (Ley- 


Calliope;  one  of  the  muses  (q.  v.); 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne* 
She  presided  over  eloquence  and  heroic 
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poetry.  She  is  said  to  have  been  the 
mother  of  Orpheus  by  Apollo.  She  was 
repre»euted  with  an'epic  poem  in  one 
handy  and  a  trumpet  in  the  other,  and 
generally  crowned  with  laurel. 

Callisen,  Henry,  k  physician  and  sur- 
geon, bom  in  1740,  at  Pentz,  in  Holstein, 
eon  of  a  poor  clergyman,  educated  him- 
self by  biS  own  exertions,  served  in  the 
army  and  in  tlie  fleet,  afterwards  in  the 
hospitals  at  Copenhagen,  was  made,  in 
1771,  chief  surgeon  in  the  Danish  fleet, 
and,  in  1773,  professor  of  surgery  at  the 
university  in  Copenhagen.  He  wrote^  in 
1777,  his  Institui.  Chirurgia  hodienuBy 
which  was  received  with  applause  by  all 
Europe.  In  Vienna,  and  at  the  Russian 
universities,  lectures  ere  given  on  them. 
There  are  also  excellent  essays  by  him  in 
the  inediceU  journals.  He  died  at  Copen- 
hagen, February  5, 1624,  at  tlie  age  of  84 
years. 

Cai^listhencs,  a  Greek  philosopher 
and  historian,  a  native  of  Olynthus,  was 
appointed  to  attend  Alexander  in  his  ex- 
pedition against  Persia.  His  republican 
sentiments  rendered  him  unfit  for  a 
courtier,  added  to  which  he  had  no  small 
share  of  vanit}^  But  his  unpardonable 
crime  was  his  opposition  to  the  assump- 
tion by  that  conqueror  of  divine  honors. 
The  conspiracy  of  llermolaus  affording  a 
pretext  for  a  charge  of  treason,  he  was 
apprehended.  Historians  disagree  as  to 
his  fate ;  but  most  of  them  admit  that  he 
was  for  some  time  carried  about  with  the 
army  in  the  ignominious  character  of  a 
convicted  traitor.  Aristotle  states  that  he 
died  of  a  diset^  contracted  under  this 
treatment.  Ptcffemv  asserts  that  he  was 
crucified ;  Justin,  that  he  was  disfigured 
and  confined  in  a  cage,  with  a  dog  for 
bis  companion,  until  Lysimachus  enabled 
him  to  terminate  his  sufferings  by  poison. 
He  wrote  a  History  of  the  Actions  of 
Alexander,  and  other  historical  works. 

Callisthenics.    (See  Gymnastics.) 

Callisto  ;  a  nymph  of  Diana,  daush- 
ter  of  Lycaon,  king  of  Arcadia.  Ju- 
piter loved  her,  assumed  the  shape  of 
Diana,  and  educed  her.  The  fruit  of 
her  amour,  called  Areas,  was  hid  in  the 
mroods,  but  preserved.  She  was  changed, 
l^  the  jealousy  of  Juno,  into  a  bear.  Ju- 
piter placed  her,  with  her  son,  among  the 
stars,  where  she  still  shines  as  the  Great 
Bear. 

Callot,  Jacques,  bom  in  1594,  at 
Nancy,  vanquished,  by  perseverance,  ev- 
enr  obstacle  which  obstructed  his  perfec- 
tion in  his  art.  He  twice  ran  away  firom 
bid  iNirentB,  who  intended  him  for  another 


profession,  fled  to  Italy,  and  leamt  draw- 
ing, in  Rome,  under  GiuL  Parigi,  engrav- 
ing under  Philip  Thomassin,  and  became 
afterwards,  at  Florence,  a  disci^e  of 
Canta-Gallina,  and,  at  Nancy,  of  Claude 
Henriet.  He  soon  gave  himself  up  en- 
tirely to  his  love  for  engraving,  anu  pre- 
ferred etching,  probably,  because  his  ac- 
tive and  fertile  genius  could,  in  that  way 
express  itself  more  rapidly.  In  the  space 
of  20  years,  he  designed  and  executed 
about  1600  pieces.  (See  the  catalogue  in 
the  Cabinet  de  SinguLariUs  d'^chitecturey 
Petn^ure,  Sculpture  et  GravurCy  by  Le 
Comte,  vol.  2,  p.  376  to  302,  and  Ger- 
saint's  Cataloeve  de  Loranghe,)  In  the 
composition,  the  disposition  of  the  parts, 
and  m  the  distribution  of  light,  C.  is  not 
particularly  eminent ;  but,  in  the  single 
parts  of  his  pieces,  he  is  very  succeftsnil. 
His  drawing  is  correct ;  the  attitudes 
mostly  pleasmg ;  the  groups  have  consid- 
erable variety ;  harsh  contrasts  are  avoid- 
ed ;  the  expression  is  vigorous ;  and  the 
execution  displays  the  ease  of  a  master. 
He  is  particularly  distinguished  by  the 
drawinff  of  the  litde  figures  with  which 
he  has  filled  all  his  pieces.  Most  of  them, 
except  sacred  subjects,  are  representa- 
tions of  batdes,  sieges,  dances,  festive 
processions.  The  Jmshes  et  MaUveurs  de 
la  Guerrtj  in  18  pieces,  are  considered  the 
best.  He  executed  works  of  this  kind  for 
Cosmo  II  of  Florence,  Louis  XIII  of 
France,  and  the  duke  of  Lorraine.  He 
was  so  strongly  inclined  to  the  comic, 
that  tins  disposition  appears  even  in  his 
representations  of  sacred  subjects,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  Temptation  of  St,  »^nihony. 
He  not  only  introduced  some  burlesque 
and  grotesque  figures  in  his  enmvings, 
but  executed  whole  pictures  in  this  stWe, 
in  which  his  whole  art  is  displayed.  His 
Fair  and  his  Beggars  are  called  his  best 
pieces.  He  was  tiie  first  who  used,  in  his 
etchings,  the  hard  varnish — the  vernice 
grosso  dei  lignaiuoli  of  the  Italians.  He 
died  at  Nancy,  in  1635.  He  was  distin- 
guished for  piety,  magnanimity,  and  regu- 
larity of  life.  (See  3ie  biomphy  of  C. 
by  bersaint,  or  that  of  Husson,  Paris, 
1766.) 

Callus  is  a  preternatural  hardness, 
whether  cameous  or  osseous.  The  new 
growth  of  bonv  substance  between  the 
extremities  of  fiactured  bones,  by  which 
they  are  united,  is  an  instance  of  the 
latter.  External  fiiction  or  pressure  pro- 
duces the  former,  as  m  the  hands  of 
laborers,  and  the  fbetof  perscms  who  wear 
tight  shoes.  ^  (See  Corns*) 

Calhaa,  me  principal  city  of  Sma- 
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iandf  in  Sweden,  on  the  Baldc  sea,  is 
situated  opposite  to  Gland,  on  the  island 
of  Quamholm,  and  contains  4500  inhab- 
itants. It  has  a  small  but  good  harbor, 
and  carries  on  considerable  trade  in  tim- 
ber, alum  and  tar.  It  has  also  manufac- 
tures of  woollen  cloth,  and  is  the  resi- 
dence of  a  bishop,  and  of  tlie  governor  of 
the  province.  The  well-fortified  castle 
of  Cf.  lies  outside  of  the  city,  on  the  strait 
of  Oland.  (For  the  ordinance  called  the 
Union  of  Calmar,  see  Margaret,  queen  of 
Denmark  and  J^orway,) 

Calmet,  Augustine,  distinguished  as  an 
exeffetical  and  historical  writer,  bom  in 
1672,  at  Mesnil-la-Hoi-gne,  in  tJie  diocese 
of  Toul,  entered,  in  16B8,  into  the  Bene- 
dictine order  at  Toul,  and  studied  chiefly 
in  tlie  abbey  of  Moyen-Moutier.  Here 
he  became,  in  1696,  teacher  of  philosophy 
and  theology ;  in  1728,  abbot  of  Senones, 
in  Lorraine,  and  died,  in  1757,  at  Paris. 
He  was  a  judicious  compiler  of  volumi- 
nous works,  such  as  Commtntairt  mtr  tons 
Us  lAvrti  de  VAnc,  et  de  JVbuv.  Teat  (Paris, 
1707— 16, 2a  vols.  4to.),  Dictionnaire  Huft. 
tt  Crit.  de  la  Bible  (4  vols.),  Histoire  Eccl 
et  CvoUt  de  Lorraine  (4  vols.)  Acuteness 
and  taste  are  wanting  in  his  writings,  and 
thev  have  been  censured  both  in  France 
and  in  other  countries. 

Calms,  Region  op.  In  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  between  the  tropic  of  Cancer  and 
lat.  29°  N.,  and  on  the  confines  of  the 
trade-winds,  between  4®  and  10°  N.  laL, 
calms  of  long  duration  prevail ;  and  hence 
these  tracts  are  called  the  calm  latitudes, 
or  the  regions  of  calms.  In  the  latter 
tmct,  parucularly,  these  perpetual  calms 
are  accompanied  by  a  sufibcating  heat, 
by  thunder-storms  and  floods  of  nun,  so 
that  it  is  sometimes  called  the  rainy  sea. 
The  only  winds  that  occur  are  sudden 
squalls  of  short  duration  and  litde  extent 
In  these  calms,  the  provisions  are  corrupt- 
ed, the  seams  open,  and  the  stagnant  air 
breeds  disease.  VVhcn  a  ship  is  in  this  po- 
sition, if  the  currents  set  in  towards  rocks, 
and  the  sea  is  too  deep  to  cast  anchor, 
her  de^ruction  is  almost  inevitable.  In  the 
Mediterranean,  where  there  are  no  tides, 
dead  calms  are  more  common  than  in  the 
open  ocean ;  but  they  are  often  the  pres- 
ages of  approaching  storms. 

Calmucs  [Oelot,  EUtiAes);  the  nxist 
remarkable  branch  of  the  Mongol  race. 
They  themselves  maintain,  that  their 
primitive  residence  was  situated  between 
the  Koko-Noor  (the  Blue  Lake)  and 
Thibet.  Long  before  the  tune  of  Genghis 
Khan,  a  part  of  this  people  is  said  to  have 
RMMie  an  expedition  to  the  west,  as  &r  as 


Asia  Minor,  and  to  have  lost  themselves 
there  among  the  mountains  of  Caucasus ; 
but  the  rest,  who  had  remauied  in  Great 
Tartaiy,  received, fi-om  their  Tartar  neigh- 
bors, the  name  of  Khalimik  (the  sepa- 
ratedV  In  fact,  they  call  themselves,  to 
this  oay,  Khalimiky  though  Oeloty  which 
signifies  the  same  thing,  continues  to  be 
their  proper  appellation.  They  have  been 
divided,  at  least  since  the  dismeniliemient 
of  the  Mongol  empire,  into  four  principal 
branches,  called  Khoschot,  Derbet,  Soon^ 
gar,  and  2\)rgot.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  Khoechot  Calmucs  has  remained  in 
and  around  Thibet  and  on  the  Koko- 
Noor,  and  is  said  to  have  been  under  the 
protection  of  the  Chinese  since  the  down- 
fall of  the  Soongar  Calmucs.  The  smaller 
portion  of  this  tribe  had,  long  before,  re- 
tired to  the  Irtish,  and  finally  fell  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Soongar  horde,  with 
which  it  took  part  in  the  war  against 
China,  and  was  dispersed  with  them. 
The  horde  of  the  Khoschots  (warriors), 
which  is  still  united  under  the  Chinese 
sovereigntv,  received  its  name  from  the 
courage  which  it  displayed  under  Genghis, 
and  is  rated  at  50,000  souls.  For  tliis 
reason,  and  also  because  the  family  of 
their  princes  derives  its  origin  immedi- 
ately from  the  brother  oi'  the  great 
Genghis,  the  Khoschots  maintain  the 
firat  rank  among  the  Calmuc  tribes.  A 
part  of  them,  alK)Ut  1800  families,  setded 
on  the  Wolga  in  1759,  and  voluntarily 
submitted  to  the  Russian  sovereignty.  Ac 
the  dismemberment  of  the  Mongol  em- 
pire, the  Soongar  Calmucs  constituted  but 
one  tribe  with  the  Derl^ts,  which  was 
afierwards  divided  betweln  two  brothers 
of  their  princely  family.  In  the  17th 
century,  and  the  beginning  of  the  ISth, 
this  horde  subjected  a  great  part  of  the 
other  Calmuc  tribes,  especially  the  Khos- 
chot,  Derbet  and  Khoit,  and  carried  on 
bloody  wars,  both  with  the  Mongols  and 
with  the  Chinese  empire,  which  termi- 
nated in  their  entire  subjugation  and  di^ 
persion.  They  were  regarded  as  the 
bravest,  richest  and  most  powerful  horde. 
The  Derbet  Calmucs,  whose  pasture- 
grounds  were  originally  situated  in  the 
region  of  the  Koko-Noor,  departed  fitnn 
thence  on  account  of  the  Mongol  dis* 
tuibancea  towards  the  Irtish,  and  sepa* 
rated  into  two  parties.  One  of  them  lie* 
came  united  with  the  Soongars,  and  was 
finally  destroyed  with  tliem.  The  other 
settled  on  the  Ural,  Don  and  Wolffa,  and 
tlie  majority  of  them  joined  the  Torgott, 
but  afterwards  separated  fix>m  them,  lie 
Toggot  (Wolgalc)  Calmucs  seem  to  have 
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been  formed  into  a  distinct  horde,  later 
than  the  other  Calmuc  branches.  In  the 
very  beginning,  they  separated  from  the 
restless  Soougars,  and  settled  on  the 
Wolffa ;  for  which  reason,  the  Russians, 
to  whom  they  submittal  in  1616,  called 
them  the  fVolgaic  Calmucs.  But,  the 
oppression  of  the  Russian  government 
having  excited  dissatisfaction  among 
them,  they  returned  to  Soongary  in  1770, 
and  put  themselves  under  the  Chinese 
protection.  Here,  however,  strict  meas- 
ures were  at  first  adopted  against  them. 
All  tiiese  different  tribes  were  formerly, 
or  are  at  present,  under  the  rule  of  their 
o\\xk  khans,  who  ai-e  tributary  to  the  gov- 
en/ment  under  which  the  horde  lives. 
There  is  also  a  colony  of  baptized  Cal- 
mucs, to  which  the  Russian  govenmient 
has  granted  a  fertile  territory,  with  the 
city  Stavropol,  in  the  Orenberg  district 
of  tlie  government  Ufa.  This  colony  has 
been  much  augmented  of  late.  In  the 
same  district,  there  is  likewise  a  small 
colony  of  Mohammedan  Calinucs,  formed 
of  proselytes  which  the  Kirghises  have 
made  and  received  among  themselves. 

Calomel.    (See  Mercury.) 

Calonne,  Charles  Alexander  de,  bom 
in  1734,  at  Douai,  where  his  father  was 
first  president  of  tlie  parliament,  studied 
at  Paris,  devoted  himself  to  the  duties  of 
an  advocate  at  Artois,  went  as  attorney- 
general  iprocureur  g^nircd)  to  the  parlia- 
ment of  Douai,  and  was,  in  1763,  ap- 
pointed maiire  dta  requites^  in  17ui3, 
mtendant  of  Metz,  and  afterwards  of 
Lille.  This  was  his  situation  on  the 
death  of  Louis  XV.  The  minister  Mau-. 
repas,  returning  from  a  long  exile,  had 
placed  successively  in  the  office  of  min- 
ister of  finance,  Turgot  and  Necker, 
Fleury  and  Ormesson.  In  November, 
1783,  afler  the  death  of  Maurepas,  they 
were  succeeded  by  C,  who  found  the  fi- 
nances already  in  disorder.  Besides  the 
loans  and  the  arrears  accumulated  under 
preceding  ministers,  176  millions  had  been 
raised  in  advance.  C.  concealed  his  embar- 
rassment, and  assumed  an  appearance  as  if 
allwasweU.  He  despised  the  expedient  of 
retrenchment,  paid  the  instalments  which 
were  due,  supported  the  public  paper  by 
secrec  advances  of  money,  hastened  the 
payment  of  the  interest  ofme  public  debt, 
made  great  improvements  in  the  farming 
of  die  royal  monopolies  and  of  the  public 
lands,  established  the  credit  of  the  ccdsge 
iTescomptej  projected  a  sinking-flmd,  and 
undertook  a  new  coinage  of  gold  money, 
a%  if  no  difficulties  existed.  At  first,  he 
followed  the  pysteni  of  loans,  which  was 


begun  before  him.  According  to  his  esti- 
mate, the  government  had,  from  1776  to 

1786,  borrowed  1250  millions.  The  an- 
nual deficit  amounted,  however,  to  115 
millions.  This,  nevertheless,  was  to  be 
reduced,  in  1797,  to  55  millions.  To  this 
end,  tlie  revenues  of  the  state,  which 
might  then  amount  to  475  millions,  should 
have  been  increased  to  590  millions.  C.'s 
first  operations  were  calculated  only  for 
the  moment ;  the  national  debt  rested  on 
no  good  security.  To  provide  this,  the 
only  means  was  a  new  system  of  taxation, 
and  C.  proposed  it.  His  two  principal 
instruments  were  a  general  land-tax,  pay- 
able in  kind,  and  an  increase  of  the 
stamp-tax.  Since,  however,  it  was  fore- 
seen, that  tlie  execution  of  a  plan  which 
called  for  sacrifices  from  the  two  highest 
ranks  of  the  nation,  till  this  time  unheard 
of,  would  nieet  witli  much  opposition 
from  them,  and  yet  a  general  assembly 
of  the  states  seemed  too  dangerous,  C. 
chose  a  middle  course,  which  seemed  to 
be  favorable  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
design.  He  proposed  an  assembly  of  the 
notables,  chosen  from  the  most  resi>ectablc 
members  of  the  two  first  orders,  the  magis- 
trates and  the  heads  of  the  most  important 
municipalities.    On  the  22d  of  Febi-uary, 

1787,  the  notables  held  their  first  session 
at  Versailles.  The  report  of  the  minister 
of  finance  was  impatiently  expected.  He 
delivered  it  with  all  the  ability  of  which 
he  was  capable;  but  this  could  not  di- 
minish the  ill  impression  of  his  explana- 
tions. The  deficit  of  115  milhons  was 
greater  than  had  been  feared.  C.  traced 
the  origin  of  this  Grom  the  administration 
of  Terray ;  asserted  that  it  amounted  then 
to  40  milhons ;  that,  fixim  1776  to  1783,  it 
had  increased  about  as  much  more ;  and, 
at  last,  confessed  that  he  himself  had  in- 
creased it  about  35  millions  from  that 
time  till  1786.  Lafiiyette  appeared  at  the 
head  of  those  numerous  complainants 
who  now  came  forward  against  C. ;  but 
the  king  seemed,  at  first,  to  support  hi« 
minister.  The  keeper  of  the  great  seal, 
C.'s  constant  adversary,  was  dismissed. 
This  triumph  was,  however,  of  short  du- 
ration. Independently  of  the  friends  of 
Lafayette  and  Necker,  a  thud  party  came 
forward  against  him — ^that  party  which 
brought  into  the  ministry  the  archbishop 
of  Toulouse,  Lom^nie-Brienne.  The 
court  was  alarmed  at  the  delays  of  the 
assembly  of  the  notables,  and  the  ferment 
which  it  excited.  C.  was  deprived  ofhia 
office,  and  banished  to  Lorraine.  Thence 
he  went  to  England,  where  he  received  a 
flattering   invitation  from   the   emfMreas 
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Catharine  11.  He  now  employed  him- 
«1f  in  refuting  the  charges  which  were 
hrought  against  him.  In  his  petition  ad- 
dressed to  the  king  about  tlie  end  of  1787, 
he  takes  a  review  of  all  his  ministerial 
operations,  and  endeavors  to  prove  that 
he  had  always  for  his  object  tlic  improve- 
ment of  the  linances.  The  arclibishop  of 
Toulouse,  his  successor,  had  informed 
him  of  the  personal  displeasure  of  die 
king ;  the  parliaments  of  Grenoble,  Tou- 
louse, Besan^on,  hod  made  him  the  ob- 
ject of  public  animadversion;  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris  had  come  forwanl  formally 
against  him.  C.  defended  himself  against 
all  these  attacks.  He  liesought  the  king 
to  declare,  that  he  had  constantly  acted 
by  his  express  command  or  with  his  con- 
sent, and  offered,  in  case  the  king  should 
be  silent,  to  justify  himself  liefore  the 
tribunal  of  peers,  before  which  he  had 
been  accused.  To  all  the  charges  brought 
against  him,  his  friends  opposed  this  fact, 
whicli  is  certainly  true,  that  he  retired 
from  die  ministry  poor.  In  a  letter  of  C. 
to  the  king,  Feb.  9, 1780,  containing  po- 
litical reflections,  and  principally  directed 
against  Necker,  he  manifested  the  inten- 
tion of  offering  himself  a  candidate  for 
the  states-general.  He  actually  made 
his  appearance  in  the  electoral  assembly 
of  the  nobility  of  Bailleul,  but  retumcd 
to  London  widiout  effecting  his  purpose, 
where  he  employed  himself  in  writing  on 
the  state  of  affairs  in  France.  The  revo- 
lution had,  hi  the  mean  time,  begun.  C. 
took  part  in  it  with  a  zeal  which  seemed 
to  exceed  his  powers.  His  negotiations, 
his  journeys  to  Germany,  Italy  and  Rus- 
sia, his  pei-severance,  his  attachment  to 
their  cause,  made  him  invaluable  to  the 
party  which  he  served.  In  oriler  to  as- 
sist his  unfortunate  party  with  the  pen, 
he  wrote  his  Tableau  de  VEurope  en  JVb- 
vemhre^  1795,  remarkable  on  account  of 
its  warmth,  and  its  faithful  delineadon  of 
events.  From  that  time  he  lived  in  Lon- 
don, principally  occupied  with  the  fine 
arts,  which  he  had  always  cultivated  with 
taste.  In  1802,  he  returned  to  Paris, 
where  he  died  in  October  of  the  same 
year.  Such  was  tlie  career  of  a  minister 
who  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  French 
revolution.  He  possessed,  in  a  high  de- 
gree, the  qualities'requisiteto  a  great  states- 
man— an  accurate  acquaintance  with  de- 
tails, together  with  comprehensive  views, 
and  the  power  of  conceivinff  extensive 
projects.  But,  if  wisdom  which  matures 
the  conceptions,  if  a  prophedc  glance 
which  foresees  all  the  impediments,  if 
consistency  and  a  spirit  of  method  which 


provides  for  the  success  of  the  executkiii, 
ore  essentia]  to  a  statesman,  then  €.  can 
lav  no  claim  to  that  tide.  A  knowledge 
of  human  nature  was  wandng  in  his 
character.  His  morals  were  far  from  be- 
ing strict.  His  works,  among  which  his 
speeches  and  memorials  to  the  notables 
deserve  the  first  place,  are  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  history  of  financial  ad- 
ministration. 

Caloric  is  the  name  given,  in  chemis- 
try, to  that  agent  which  produces  the 
phenomena  of  bent  and  combustion.  It 
IS  hy[M)thetically  regarded  as  a  subdle  flu- 
id, the  particles  of  which  repel  one  sn- 
odier,  and  are  attracted  by  all  other  sub- 
stances. It  is  imponderable,  anu,  by 
its  distribution,  in  various  proportious, 
among  die  parucles  of  matter,  gives  irx 
to  the  three  general  forms  of  gas,  li- 
quids and  solids.  The  panicles  of  water, 
by  losing  caloric,  have  their  cohesion  so 
much  increased,  that  they  assume  the 
solid  form  of  ice ;  by  adding  caloric,  they 
again  become  fluid ;  and  by  a  sdll  further 
oddidon,  diey  are  converted  into  vapor.— 
Caloric  exists  in  two  different  states— ^/te 
or  tmcombinedj  and  in  a  state  of  combina- 
tion. In  the  former  condiUon,  it  crrates 
the  sensation  of  heat,  and  produces  ex- 
pansion in  other  bodies.  The  power 
which  ony  body  has  of  exciting  the  sen- 
sation of  heat,  and  occasioning  expansion, 
is  miderstood  by  the  expression  of  ifs 
temperature.  This  is  supposed  to  \m 
with  the  quantity  of  free  caloric  in  a  giv- 
en quantity  of  matter ;  a  high  tempera 
ture  being  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  a 
large  quantity  of  free  caloric,  and  a  low 
temperature  to  that  of  a  small  quantity. 
We  are  ignorant,  however,  of  the  ex- 
tremes of  temperature,  and  may  compare 
it  to  a  chain,  oi  which  a  few  of  the  middle 
Unks,  only,  are  exposed  to  our  observa- 
tion, while  its  extremides  are  concealed 
from  our  view. — The  €j:pansion  of  ho£a 
is  one  of  the  most  universal  effects  of  an 
increase  of  tem{)erature.  This  increase 
in  bulk,  however,  is  not  the  same  in  all 
bodies.  The  same  increase  of  tempera- 
ture causes  liquids  to  expand  more  than 
solids,  and  aCriform  booies  much  more 
than  either.  On  this  principle  are  con- 
Btructed  the  various  instruments  for  meas- 
uring temperature ;  since  the  degree  of 
expansion  produced  by  caloric  beais  a 
sufficient  proportion  to  its  quantity  to  af- 
ford us  the  means  of  ascertainui|j[  it  widi 
tolerable  accuracy.  Our  senses,  it  is  ob- 
vious, are  quite  inadequate  to  afford  us 
this  information;  for  we  compare  <nb 
sensations  of  heat,  not  with  any  fixed  o: 
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uniform  siandard^  but  with  those  sensa- 
tions which  we  have  had  immediately 
previous.  Hence,  the  same  portion  of 
water  will  feel  warm  to  a  hana  removed 
from  contact  with  snow,  and  cold  to  an- 
other hand  which  has  been  heated  before 
tlie  fire.  To  convey  precise  notions  of 
temperature,  therefore,  we  are  obliged  to 
describe  the  degl^e  of  expansion  pro- 
d*  3ed  in  some  one  body  which  has  been 
prt  /iously  agreed  upon  as  a  standard  of 
comparison.  The  standard  most  gene- 
rally adopted  is  quicksilver,  wiiich  is  cou- 
talued  in  a  glass  ball,  tenninating  a  long, 
narrow  tube.  This  instrument  is  called 
a  thermotneter.  If  quicksilver,  or,  indeed, 
any  other  substance  except  the  ^oses, 
suncred  equal  expansion  by  equal  incre- 
ments of  the  calorific  power,  tlien  this 
instrument  would  be  perfect;  but  the 
same  increase  of  bulk  ]s  not  effected  in 
the  same  liquid  or  solid,  at  all  tempera- 
tures, by  adding  similar  quantities  of 
heat ;  for  bodies  expand,  by  equal  incre- 
ments of  caloric,  more  in  high  than  in 
low  temperatures,  because  the  force  op- 
posing expansion  is  diminished  by  the 
interposition  of  caloric  between  tlie  par- 
ticles of  bodies;  and,  tiierefore,  when 
equal  quantities  of  caloric  are  added  in 
succession,  the  last  portions  meet  with 
less  resistance  to  their  expansive  force 
than  the  first  In  gases,  on  the  contrary, 
which  are  destitute  of  cohesion,  equal  in- 
crements of  heat  appear  to  be  attended 
with  equal  augmentations  of  bulk. — ^Tlie 
tetidenty  to  an  e^iyUibrium  is  a  characteris- 
.  tic  of  wee  calonc  Any  number  of  dif- 
ferent bodies,  unequally  heated,  when 
exposed,  in  an  apartment,  to  the  same 
temperature,  gradually  arrive  to  an  equal- 
ity of  temperature.  It  is  in  obedience  to 
tl^  law,  that  we  experience  the  sensations 
of  heat  and  cold  when  we  touch  bodies 
which  are  warmer  or  colder  than  our- 
selves. There  exists  nmch  diversity  in 
the  rapidity  with  which  different  sub- 
stances abstract  caloric  when  in  contact 
with  a  body  in  which  it  is  accumulated. 
Conunon  air  and  gases  abstract  it  but  tar- 
dily, while  wood,  stones  and  metals  ac- 
quire it  more  rapidly.  According  to  their 
power  of  conducting  it  off  under  these 
circumstances,  bodies  are  divided  into 
conductors  and  nonrconductora  of  caloric ; 
and,  in  general,  the  power  of  conduction 
varies  with  the  densities  of  bodies.  But 
this  tendency  of  caloric  to  an  equihbrium 
is  not  established  solely  by  the  agency  of 
intermediato  bodies  or  copimunication. 
A  part  of  it  moves  through  the  atmos- 
phere,  liJ&e  li^t,  in  riglit  lines,  and  with 


immeasurable  velocity,  and  has,  there- 
foi-e,  been  called  radiant  caloric.  The 
comparative  quantities  lost  by  radiation 
and  by  conduction  may  be  approximated 
by  observing  what  time  it  takes  to  cool 
any  body  through  the  same  number  of 
degrees  m  air  and  in  vacuo.  Thus  doctor 
Franklin  imagined  he  had  ascertained 
that  a  body,  which  requires  five  minutes 
to  cool  in  vactuij  will  cool  in  air,  through 
tlie  same  number  of  degrees,  in  two  min- 
utes. Count  Kumford*s  experiments,  with 
a  Torricellian  vacimm,  give  the  propor- 
tions of  five  to  three. — Rodiant  caloric 
passes  only  through  transparent  media, 
or  free  space.  When,  in  its  passage,  its 
rays  impinge  upon  the  surface  of  a  solid 
or  a  liquid  substance,  they  are  either  re- 
flected from  it,  and  thus  receive  a  new 
direction,  or  they  lose  tlieir  radiant  form 
altogether,  and  are  absorbed.  In  the  lat- 
ter case,  the  temperature  of  the  receiving 
substance  is  increased  ;  in  tlie  former,  it  is 
unchanged. — ^The  nature  of  the  surface 
of  a  body  has  been  found  to  infiuencQ 
powerfiilfy  both  the  radiation  and  absorp- 
tion of  caloric  The  energy  of  calorific 
emanation  from  a  cubical  tin  vessel, 
coated  >\ith  different  substances,  and  con- 
taining warm  water  (as  detennined  by 
tlie  differential  thermometer  of  Lcshe), 
gave,  with  a  covering  of 

Lampblack, 100 

Isinglass, 75 

Tarnished  lead, 45 

Polished  iron, 15 

Tin-plate,  gold,  silver  or  copper,  .  .  12 

Similar  results  were  obtained  simply  by 
noting  the  rates  of  cooling  in  vessels  of 
similar  shapes  and  capacities  with  various 
surfaces.  Useful  lessons  have  been  de- 
rived from  these  discoveries.  Tea  and 
coffee-pots,  which  are  intended  to  retain 
their  heat,  are  made  of  bright  and  polish- 
ed metals ;  and  steam-pipes,  intended  to 
convey  heat  to  distant  apartments,  are 
kept  bright  in  tlieir  course,  but  dai'kened 
where  tliey  reach  their  destination.  The 
power  of  different  surfaces  to  absorb  ca 
Joric  was  found,  by  coating  one  of  the 
bulbs  of  the  aifferential  thermometer  suc- 
cessively with  different  substances,  and 
presenting  it  to  an  uniformly  heated  sub* 
stance,  to  follow  the  same  order  as  the 
radiating  or  projectinff  qualiQr. — ^With  re- 
gard to  contbined  caloric^  it  has  been 
shown  that  solids,  during  hquefaction, 
imbibe  a  quantity  of  caloric,  wiiich  ceases 
to  be  obvious,  both  to  our  senses  and  to 
the  thermometer.  The  same  is  also  true 
of  solids  and  liquids  in  then:  convensiqn 
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into  vapors  or  gases ;  a  portion  of  caloric, 
which  IS  essential  to  the  elasticity  of  the 
new  product,  ceases  to  become  apparent. 
Whenever  this  effect  takes  place,  cold  is 
said  to  be  produced ;  by  which  we  are 
only  to  understand  the  passage  of  caloric 
from  a  iree  to  a  latent  form.  The  reverse 
of  these  phenomena  has  also  been  satis- 
factorily established ;  viz.  when  the  densi- 
ty of  bodies  is  increased,  eitiier  by  chemical 
or  mechanical  means,  caloric  is  evolved. 
For  example,  a  high  temperature  is  pro- 
duced by  mingling  cold  sulphuric  acid 
and  water ;  metals  become  intensely  heat- 
ed by  the  augmentation  of  their  density 
through  hammering ;  liquids,  by  be- 
coming solids,  or  gases  by  conversion  in- 
to liquids,  also  evolve  caloric.  A  pound 
of  water,  condensed  from  steam,  will  ren- 
der 100  pounds  of  water  at  50^  warmer 
by  11® ;  whereas,  a  pound  of  boiling  wa- 
ter will  produce  the  same  rise  of  temper- 
ature in  no  more  than  about  13.12  pounds ; 
and,  since  steam  and  boiling  water  affect 
the  thermometer  in  the  same  manner, 
this  effect  can  be  produced  only  from  the 
existence  of  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
caloric  in  the  fonncr  than  in  the  latter. 
— ^The  sources  of  caloric  are  six ;  viz.  the 
sun's  rays,  combustion,  percussion,  fric- 
tion, the  mixture  of  different  substances, 
and  electricity. 

Calorimeter  ;  an  instrument  to  meas- 
ure the  capacity  of  a  body  for  caloric,  or  its 
specific  caloric.  The  thermometer  (q.  v.) 
measures  merely  the  variations  of  tem- 
perature, or  sensible  heat  The  body  in 
the  calorimeter  is  placed  in  the  innermost 
of  three  concentric  vessels,  the  two  outer 
ones  containing  ice ;  the  quantity  of  wa- 
ter produced  by  the  cooling  of  the  body 
a  given  number  of  degrees,  determines  its 
specific  caloric.  This  instrument  was  in- 
vented by  Lavoisier  and  Laplace.  In  the 
C.  invented  by  Rumford,  water  is  used ; 
the  capacity  of  the  body  is  determined  by 
the  number  of  degrees  which  the  temper- 
ature of  the  water  is  raised,  in  cooHng  the 
body  a  given  number  of  degrees. 

Calorimotor.  (See  Galvanic  Battery.) 
Calottists,  or  the  Regiment  de  la 
Calotte  ;  a  society  which  sprung  up  at 
Paris,  in  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV,  and  formed  a  regiment  under 
the  name  La  Calotte^  signifying  a  flat  cap 
of  a  peculiar  shape,  wliich  was  the  symbol 
of  the  society.  All  were  admitted  whose 
ridiculous  behavior,  odd  character,  foolish 
opinions,  &c.,  had  exposed  them  to  public 
criticism.  They  had  a  singular  coat  of 
arms,  on  which  was  the  sceptre  of  Momus, 
With  bells,  apes,  rattles,  &c.:  on  their 


principal  standard  were  the  words  *  Fa- 
vet  MomuSf  luna  influiL"  Every  one  who 
made  himself  particukziy  ridiculous  re- 
ceived letters-patent,  and  those  who  were 
most  augiy  were  most  laughed  at.  On 
the  death  of  Torsac,  the  colonel  of  the 
Calottists,  the  ^loge  (a  spirited  satire  on 
the  academical  style),  which  the  Calottists 
pronounced  on  this  occasion,  was  sup- 
pressed. Aimon,  colonel  of  the  guards, 
hastened  to  marshal  Villars  with  their 
complaints,  and  concluded  with  the  words, 
"  My  lord,  since  the  death  of  Alexander 
and  Ciesar,  the  Calottists  have  not  had  any 
protector  besides  you,"  and  the  order  was 
retracted.  They  became,  however,  too 
bold,  attacked  the  ministers,  and  even 
foreign  kings ;  and  the  regiment  was,  in 
consequence,  dissolved.  Of  a  similat 
character  is  the  Academy  of  Fools,  which, 
for  many  years,  has  existed  in  Duisburg. 
Some  act  of  folly  is  necessary  to  procure 
a  man  admission  as  a  member. 

Caloyers  ;  Greek  monks,  who  chiefly 
reside  on  mount  Athos,  and  lead  a  very 
solitary  and  austere  hfe,  eating  no  meat, 
and  observing  the  fasts  of  the  Greek 
church  very  rigidly.  They  do  not  even 
eat  bread,  unless  they  have  earned  it 
During  their  7  weeks  of  Lent,  they  pass 
the  greatest  part  of  the  night  in  weeping 
and  lamentations  for*  their  own  sins  and 
for  those  of  others.  The  Turks  some- 
times call  their  dervishes  by  this  name. 

Calpe.    (See  Ahyla  and  Gtbraltew,) 

Calprenede,  Gauthier  de  Costes  de  la, 
bom  in  Tolgou,  in  Gascony,  died  at  Paris 
in  1663,  in  the  office  of  royal  cham- 
berlain. He  was  one  of  the  authors  who, 
in  the  17th  century,  brought  into  feshion 
a  new  kind  of  voluminous  and  long-spun 
romances  of  chivalrv.  Events  from  the 
Greek  and  Roman  history  were  treated  in 
the  spirit  and  manner  of  the  old  romances 
of  chivalry.  C.  wrote  Cassandra,  in  10 
vols.,  Cleopatra,  in  12  vols.,  Pharamond« 
in  7,  besides  some  tragedies.  His  trage 
dies  obtained  little  reputation  by  the  side 
of  those  of  Comeille,  but  his  romances 
were  highly  celebrated,  and  are,  certainly, 
the  best  of  their  kind.  He  is  not  desti- 
tute of  poetical  imagination,  and  his  char- 
acters are  often  dignified  and  well  drawn, 
though  his  Artaban  has  become  a  pro- 
verbial name  for  exaggeration.  He  wrote 
with  great  rapidity.  His  plots,  however, 
are  constructeni  with  care,  and  his  stories, 
long  as  they  are,  are  not  deficient  in  keep- 
ing. His  lady  has  surpassed  him  in  bold- 
ness of  romantic  narration  in  Les^owfdle9 
de  la  Princesse  AUidiane. 

Cajlpurnius,  Titus  Julius,  a  native  o 
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tficily,  lived  in  the  3d  century.  We  have 
7  idyls  written  by  him,  which  are  not 
without  merit,  and  approach  near  to 
those  of  Virgil,  although  they  are  inferior 
to  them  in  ele^nce  and  purity,  as  well 
as  to  those  of  Theocritus  in  simplicity 
and  conformity  to  nature.  The  best  edi- 
tion is  that  of  Beck  (Leipsic,  1803). 

Caltrop  ;  a  kind  of  tnlstle,  armed  with 
prickles,  which  grows  in  France,  Italy  and 
Spain,  and  is  troublesome  by  running  in- 
to the  feet  of  cattle.  Hence,  in  the  mili- 
taiy  art,  C.  is  an  instrument  with  4  iron 
points,  dispKOsed  in  a  triangular  form,  3 
of  them  being  turned  to  the  ground,  and 
the  other  pointing  upwards.  They  are 
used  to  impede  the  progress  of  cavalry. 

Calumet  ;  the  Indian  pipe  of  peace. 
The  origin  of  the  word  is  doubtfuL  Heck- 
ewelder,  in  his  Narrative  of  the  Mission 
of  the  United  Brethren  amon^the  Dela- 
ware and  Mohegan  Indians  (rhil.  1820), 
gives  several  derivations.  Mr.  Dupon- 
ceau  thinks  it  may  come  firomthe  French 
chaluineau^  a  reed.  Upon  all  occasions^ 
when  Indian  chiefs  ana  warriors  meet  in 
peace,  or  at  the  close  of  a  war  with  those 
of  another  nation,  in  their  talks  and  trea- 
ties with  the  whites,  or  even  when  a  sin- 
gle person  of  distinction  comes  among 
them,  the  calumet  is  handed  round  with 
ceremonies  peculiar  to  each  tribe,  and 
each  member  of  the  company  draws  a  few 
whiffs.  To  accept  the  calumet,  is  to 
agree  to  the  terms  proposed ;  to  refuse  it, 
is  to  reject  them.  Some  symbols  of  ami- 
tv  are  round  among  all  nations :  the  white 
flag,  or  flag  of  truce,  of  the  modems,  and 
the  olive  branch  of  the  ancients,  are  simi- 
lar in  character  to  the  Indian  calumet 
The  calumet  is  still  in  use  among  the  In- 
dians, and  was  introduced  at  a  late  inter- 
view between  president  Adams  and  the 
chiefs  of  some  Indian  tribes.  Tobacco 
is  smoked  in  the  calumet,  and  the  leaves 
of  various  other  kinds  of  plants.  The  bowl 
of  this  pipe  is  made  of  different  kinds  of 
marble,  and  the  stem  of  a  reed,  or  of  some 
light  kind  of  wood,  which  is  easily  perfo- 
nued.  This  stem  is  adorned  in  various 
ways ;  sometimes  it  is  marked  with  the  fig- 
ures of  animals,  and  hieroglvphical  dellne^ 
ations,  and  almost  universally  has  beautiful 
leathers  attached  to  it,  disposed  according 
to  the  taste  of  the  individual,  or  of  the  tribe 
to  which  he  belongs.  The  calumet  dance  is 
the  least  hideous  of  the  Indian  dances. 
It  is  of  a  peaceful  character,  and  seems  to 
be  intended  to  represent,  by  a  series  of 
movements,  the  power  and  utility  of  the 
calumet  It  is  mde  and  simple,  as  are  all 
the  dances  of  the  Indians. 
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Calvados  ;  a  dap^erous  ridge  of  rocks 
on  the  north  coast  of  Normandy,  extend- 
ing (lat  49°  22^  NO  to  the  west  of  Onie, 
for  the  space  of  10  or  12  mile&  It  is  so 
called  from  a  Spanish  vessel  once  wTecked 
on  it,  and  gives  its  name  to  the  depart- 
ment (q.  V.) 

Calvados.  (3ee  Departments.) 
Calvart,  Dionysius,  a  painter,  bom  at 
Antwerp,  in  1555,  went,  very  young,  to 
Italy,  as  a  landscape  painter ;  where,  in 
order  to  learn  how  to  draw  figures,  he 
entered  the  school  of  Fontana  and  Sabba- 
tini,  in  Bolojnia,  with  the  latter  of  whom 
he  visited  Kome.  Afler  having  passed 
some  time  in  copying  the  paintings  of 
Raphael,  he  opened  a  school  at  Bologna, 
from  which  proceeded  137  masters,  and 
among  these  Albano,  Guido  and  Domeni- 
chino.  The  people  of  Boloena  regarded 
him  as  one  of  the  restorers  of  their  school, 
particular! v  in  res[)ect  to  coloring.  C. 
understood  perspective,  anatomy  and  arc  h  1- 
tecture ;  but  the  attitudes  of  his  figiu*es  ai'c 
sometimes  mean  and  exaggerated.  He  died 
in  1619,  at  Bologna,  where  are  his  best 

C tings.  Agostin  Caracci  and  Sadeler 
)  engraved  some  of  his  works. 
Calvary  (in  Heb.,  Golgotha,  the  shtUy 
Luke  xxiii.  33.,  or  HU  place  qf  tJie  skull, 
Matt.  xxviL  33.) ;  a  mountain  situated  with- 
out the  wails  of  Jerusalem,  on  which  Je- 
sus Christ  was  crucified.  Matthew  re- 
lates, that,  at  the  time  when  our  Savior 
expired,  the  earth  shook,  and  the  rocks 
sput ;  and  some  modem  travellers  assen 
that  the  fissures  in  this  mountain  do  not 
follow  the  direction  of  the  strata,  but  are 
evidently  supernatural.  Jewrisb  traditions 
affirmed,  tliat  Adam  was  buried  on  mount 
Calvary  (credat  Judosus),  and  the  early 
Christians  believed  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
crucified  her?,  that  the  blood  shed  for  the 
redemption  of  the  world  mi^ht  also  pu- 
rify the  remains  of  the  first  smner! — Cal- 
varies are  small  chapels,  raised  on  hills 
in  the  vicinity  of  clues,  with  a  crucifix, 
in  allusion  to  the  place  and  manner  of 
Christ's  death.  Tnus  the  calvary  of 
mount  Valerian,  near  Paris,  is  composed 
of  7  chapels,  in  each  of  which  some  mys- 
tery of  the  passion  is  represented. 

Calvert,  George,  the  first  baron  of 
Baltimore,  was  descended  of  a  Flemish 
family  settled  at  Kipling,  hi  Yorkshire, 
where  he  was  born  in  1582.  He  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  and,  afier  travelling 
abroad,  entered  into  the  service  of  Robert 
Cecil,  afterwards  earl  of  Salisbuir.  He 
was  knighted  by  James  I,  and  made  clerk 
of  the  privy  council,  and,  in  1619,  was 
appointed  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state. 
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This  post  he  resigned  in  1624,  in  conse- 
quence of  haying  become  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic Notwithstanding  this,  he  retained 
the  confidence  of  the  king,  who,  in  1625, 
raised  him  to  the  Irish  peerage  of  Baltimore. 
He  had  previously  obtained  a  grant  of 
land  in  the  island  of  Newfoundland, 
where  he  was  prevented  from  making  a 
settlement  by  the  invasions  of  the  French. 
He  therefore  resigned  his  claim,  receiving, 
instead  of  it,  a  territory  on  die  Ameri- 
can continent,  now  forming  the  state  of 
Maryland.  This  countrv  was  colonized 
under  the  patrona^  or  lord  Baltimore, 
who  displayed  justice  and  good  faith  in 
his  dealings  with  the  Indians,  and  liberal- 
ity to  religious  sects  in  his  legislative  ar- 
rangements, highly  creditable  to  his  prin- 
ciples and  character.  He  died  in  Lon- 
don, in  1632.  He  wrote  some  political 
tracts,  and  his  speeches  in  parliament  and 
Jotters  have  also  been  oublished. 

Calvi^v,  John  (so  called  from  Cabnnus^ 
the  Latinized  form  of  his  family  name 
C/tauwn),  the  second  great  reformer  of 
the  16th  century,  was  lx)m  at  Noyon,  in 
Picardy,  July  10,1509.  His  father,  Gerard 
Chauvin,  a  cooper,  dedicated  him  early 
to  the  church.  C.  says,  in  a  letter  to 
Claude  dHangest,  abbot  of  St.  Eioi,  at 
Noyon,  that  he  was  indebted  to  the  family 
of  this  prelate  for  his  first  instruction  and 
a  liberal  education.  When  hardly  12 
years  old,  he  received  a  benefice  in  the 
cathedral  of  his  native  city.  Six  years 
after,  he  was  appointed  to  a  cure,  which 
be  soon  exchanj^ed  for  another.  Thus, 
by  the  means  of  his  benefactors,  he  en- 
joyed, even  before  his  20th  year,  several 
Denefices,  and  even  the  tide  and  income 
of  a  cure,  while  he  was  yet  pureuing  his 
studies  in  Paris.     Here  he  became  ac- 

2uainted  with  his  townsman  Peter  Robert 
Hivetan,  his  senior  by  some  years,  from 
whom  he  received  the  first  germ  of  the 
new  doctrine,  which  was  then  begin- 
ning to  spread  in  France.  He  was  in- 
duced, by  this,  to  renounce  the  study  of 
theology,  and  to  devote  himself  to  law,  at 
Orleans,  and  afterward  at  Bourses.  He 
made  rapid  progress  therein,  and,  at  the 
frtune  time,  studied  the  Greek  language, 
under  Melchior  Volmar,  a  German,  who 
strengthened  the  inclination  for  innova- 
tions already  awakened  in  him  by  Olive- 
tan.  In  1532,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and 
resigned  his  benefices.  In  the  same  year, 
he  published  a  Latin  commentary  upon 
the  two  books  of  Seneca,  De  demeniioj 
in  which  he  called  himself  by  his  Latin- 
ized name,  Johannes  Calvinus,  and  was 
obliged,  in  1533,  to  flee  fifom  Paris,  be- 


cause his  friend  Blichael  Cop,  rector  of 
the  university,  was  persecuted  on  account 
of  a  discourse  in  favor  of  the  new  doc- 
trine, in  which  he  was  suspected  of  hav- 
ing panicinated.  C.  took  refuge  in  the 
house  of  Du  Tillet,  a  canon  at  Angou- 
Mme,  with  whom  he  quietly  pursued  his 
studies,  and  began  to  collect  tne  materials 
for  his  Christian  Institution,  which  ap- 
peared two  years  afterwards  Thence  he 
went  to  Nerac,  to  queen  Margaret  of  Na- 
varre, the  sister  of  Francis  I,  who,  not  so 
much  from  a  decided  inclination  for  the 
new  doctrine,  as  finom  love  for  science, 
afforded  refu^  to  several  learned  men. 
who  were  obliged  to  leave  France  on  ac- 
count of  their  opinions.  C.  was  very 
well  received  by  her,  and  here  became 
acquainted  with  several  men,  who,  at  « 
future  time,  were  usefiil  to  his  party ;  re 
turned  to  Paris,  but,  in  1534,  was  again 
obliged  to  leave  France.  He  retired  to 
BMe,  where  he  published  his  Christian 
Institution,  as  the  confession  of  faith  of 
those  who  were  persecuted  in  France, 
and  condemned  to  the  stake ;  in  which  it 
was  his  desiffn  to  ^cee  them  fix>m  the  cal- 
umny, which  had  been  circulated  from 
polldoEd  motives,  that  they  were  rebels 
and  Anabaptists,  and  had  nothing  in 
common  with  the  Lutheran  doctrine.  It 
would  be  difficult  briefly  to  relate  how 
he  w^ent  farther  than  Luther  in  regard  to 
the  doctrine  of  fi«e  will,  of  imputative 
justice,  and  the  merit  of  good  works ;  but 
It  is  more  easy  to  display  the  bold  conse- 
quences which  he  drew  fix)m  his  doc- 
trines. He  attacked  not  only  the  su- 
premacy of  the  pope,  but  even  the 
authority  of  general  councils;  he  does 
not  recognise  the  character  of  a  bishop  or 
a  priest  any  more  than  that  of  a  visible 
head  of  the  church ;  he  pennits  no  vows 
but  those  of  baptism,  and  no  sacraments 
but  those  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  sup- 
per; even  these  he  does  not  regard  as 
mdispensable  to  salvation.  The  mass  is 
to  him  a  profanation,  and  the  honors  paid 
to  the  saints,  idolatry.  This  work,  J$»h'- 
tutio  Christiana  Rdigumis,  appeared  af^ 
terwards  in  French,  and  almost  every 
year  was  published  by  him  with  emenda- 
tions and  additions.  The  most  complete 
edition  was  published  by  Robert  Ste- 
phens, in  1559.  The  prefixed  Prafatio 
ad  ChrisHanissimum  regemy  qua  mc  ei 
liber  pro  confessione  Jidei  offertur^  could 
not,  however,  put  an  end  to  the  religious 
persecutions  in  France ;  since  Francis  I 
although  far  from  being  actuated  by  reli- 
^ous  mnaticism,was  influenced,  by  polit- 
ical views,  to  continue  them.    U.  then 
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went  to  Italy,  to  preadi  his  doctrine  there, 
and  met  with  a  fiivorable  reception  from 
the  duchess  Renata  of  France,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Louis  XII,  and  wife  of  Ercole 
d'Este,  who  subsequently  professed  her 
belief  in  his .  doctrines.  But  he  was 
obliged  to  save  himself  by  a  hasty  flight 
Irotu  Aosta,  where  be  was  discovered* 
He  returned  to  Paris  about  the  middle  of 
the  year  1536.  Since,  however,  he  could 
not  live  there  in  security,  he  resolved  to 
go  to  Bale,  and  took  Uie  road  through 
Geneva,  where,  a  year  before,  the  new 
doctrine  had  been  introduced  by  a  formal 
decree  of  tlie  government,  and  Farel  was 
very  active  in  effecting  its  establishment. 
Willi  him  C.  united  himsiBlf)  and,  soon 
afler,  undertook  a  course  of  theological 
instruction,  to  which  be  devoted  himself 
exclusively,  while  he  lefl  the  pulpit  to 
Farel.  They  attempted  to  reform  the 
manners  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  this  enter- 
prise, in  which  they  had  connected  them- 
selves with  an  equally  zealous,  but  less 
able  preacher,  drew  upon  them  a  crowd 
of  powerful  enemies,  by  whom  they  were 
at  last  overthrown.  The  cause  of  tlits 
was  the  following :  the  Genevan  church 
made  use  of  leavened  bread  in  the  eucha- 
rist,  and  had  removed  the  baptismal  font 
from  the  church,  and,  moreover,  abol- 
ished all  holy-days,  except  the  Sabbath. 
These  innovations  were  not  approved  by 
the  synod  of  Lausanne.  The  magistracy 
of  Geneva  required  Farel  and  C.  to  com- 
ply with  the  decision  of  the  synod,  and 
commanded  them,  on  their  refusal,  to 
leave  the  city  in  three  days.  This  hap- 
pened in  April,  1538.  They  went  to 
Berne;  and,  since  the  exertions  of  the 
magistracy  of  Berne  and  of  the  synod  of 
Zurich  could  not  effect  tlieir  recall,  C. 
went  to  Strasburg,  where  Luther's  doc- 
trine had  been  introduced  by  Bucer  10 
years  before.  Bucer  received  him  very 
kindly,  and  caused  him  to  be  appointed 
professor  of  theology.  At  the  same  time, 
ne  obtained  permission  to  erect  a  French 
church,  which,  on  account  of  the  great 
number  of  fugitives  from  France,  was 
very  important  Notwithstanding  the 
great  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  here, 
his  views  were  still  directed  to  Geneva ; 
the  inhabitants  of  which  he  exhorted,  in 
two  letters,  to  remain  true  to  the  new 
doctrine,  when  cardinal  Sadolet  uivited 
them  to  return  into  the  bosom  of  the 
church.  Here,  also,  in  1540, 0.  published 
his  work  on  the  Lord's  supper,  in  which 
he  sought  to  refute  both  the  opuiion  of 
Luther,  who  took  this  sacrament  in  the 
literal  sense,  and  that  of  Zuinglius  (q.  v.), 


who  understood  it  tvptcally.  In  a  con- 
ference held  at  Zimch  in  1549,  he  first 
declared  himself^  unconditionally,  in  fiivor 
of  the  opinion  of  the  latter.  At  lost,  in 
1541,  his  friends  in  Geneva  succeeded  in 
effecting  his  recall ;  a  particular  deputa- 
tion besought  the  magistracy  of  Strasburg 
to  restore  him  to  his  former  flock.  But, 
as  C.  was  appointed  a  deputy  to  the  diet  at 
Frankfort,  and  was  afterwards  obliged  to 
be  present  at  tlie  conference  at  Ratisbon, 
he  was  not  able  to  return  to  Geneva  till 
September  of  the  same  year.  He  now 
laid  before  the  council  the  draft  of  his 
ordinances  respecting  church-discipliiie, 
which  were  immediately  accepted,  and 
published  in  November.  In  pursuance 
of  the  provisions  of  these,  a  consistory 
was  formed,  composed  half  of  clergj'meij, 
half  of  laymen,  m  order  to  watch  "over 
the  support  of  the  pure  doctrine,"  and 
over  morals.  Tliis  tribunal  called  everj'- 
body,  without  exception,  to  account  for 
their  slightest  words  and  actions,  and  re- 
ferred cases,  where  ecclcsiasdcal  censure 
was  not  sufficient,  to  the  council,  with  an 
opinion  upon  thenu  Thus  C.  made  him- 
self director  of  the  conduct,  as  well  as  of 
the  opinions,  of  the  Grenevans.  His  spirit 
governed  exclusively  in  the  council  as  in 
me  consistory,  and  the  judges  never  hes- 
itated to  punish  eveiy  one  who  set  liim- 
self  in  opposition  to  him.  Thus  a  magis- 
trate was  deposed  and  condemned  to  two 
months'  imprisonment,  "  because  his  life 
was  irregular,  and  he  was  connected  with 
the  enemies  of  C."  James  Gruet  was 
beheaded,  ''because  be  had  written  pro- 
fane letters  and  obscene  verses,  and  en- 
deavored to  overthrow  the  ordinances  of 
tlie  church."  Opinions  were  judged  wi ih 
equal  severity.  It  is  weU  known,  that 
Michael  Servetus,  on  his  passage  through 
Creneva,  in  1553,  was  arrested,  and,  on  C.'s 
accusation,  was  burnt  alive,  because  he  had 
attacked  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  in  a 
book  which  was  neither  written  nor  print- 
ed at  Greneva.  Numerous  other  similar 
examples  might  be  adduced,  to  prove  the 
blhid  and  fiumtical  zeal  which  he  had  in- 
fused into  the  magistracy  of  Geneva,  for 
the  support  of  good  morals,  and  of  what 
he  esteem^  sound  doctrine ;  and,  by  this 
means,  he  succeeded  in  putting  a  check 
upon  innovations,  and  upon  the  spirit  of 
inquiry,  and  in  introducing  a  character 
of  austerity  among  his  adherents.  He 
also  proposed  alterations  in  the  civil  legiA- 
lation  or  the  Genevans,  and  in  the  form 
of  their  government,  in  wliich  sohm 
French  refugees  were  useful  to  him. 
For  the  advancement  of  useful  studies 
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lie  erected  the  academy  so  happily  con- 
ducted by  his  friend  Theodore  Jfeza.— - 
When  we  consider  all  that  C.  did  during 
his  continuance  in  Geneva,  we  can  hardly 
conceive  how  he  could  have  accomplish- 
ed so  much*  He  preached  akriost  daily, 
delivered  theological  lectures  three  times 
a  week,  attended  all  deliberations  of  the 
consistory,  all  sittings  of  the  association 
of  ministers,  and  was  the  soul  of  all  the 
councils.  He  was  consulted,  too,  upon 
points  of  law  as  well  as  of  theology. 
Besides  this,  he  found  time  to  attend  to 
political  a^rs  in  the  name  of  the  repub- 
lic ;  to  publish  a  multitude  of  writings  in 
defence  of  his  opinions,  of  which  his 
commentaries  on  tne  Bible  are  the  most 
important ;  and  to  maintain  a  correspon- 
dence through  all  Europe,  but  principally 
in  France,  where  he  labored  incessantly 
to  extend  the  new  doctrine.  Besides  his 
printed  sermons,  the  library  of  Geneva 
contains  2025  in  manuscript,  and,  like 
that  of  Berne,  several  theological  treatises 
not  printed.  Although  C.  differed  from 
Luther  in  essential  points,  vet  his  adhe- 
rents were  not  distinguished  from  the  Lu- 
therans in  the  edicts  of  Francis  I  and 
Henry  II,  nor  even  in  the  edict  of  Rouen 
in  155d.  They  themselves,  indeed,  re- 
garded 0.  as  their  head,  but  without  con- 
sidering themselves  as  different,  on  this 
account,  firom  the  adherents  of  Luther. 
A  formal  separation  first  took  place  after 
the  coUoquiian  (conference)  of  Poissy,  in 
1561,  where  they  expressly  rejected  the 
10th  acticle  of  the  confession  of  Auffs- 
burg,  besides  some  others,  and  took  Uie 
name  of  Calvinists.  C.  died  May  27,  in 
the  55th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  of  a 
weak  constitution,  and  suflfered  from  fre- 
quent sickness.  In  Strasburg,  lie  had 
mairied  a  widow,  Idelette  de  Burie,  in 
1539 :  a  son,  the  fruit  of  their  union,  died 
early.  In  1549,  he  lost  his  wife,  after 
which  he  never  married  again.  He  was 
temperate  and  austere,  gloomv  and  in- 
flexible. He  luiew  nothing  of  friendship, 
and  had  no  other  passion  than  to  estao- 
lish  the  opinions  which  he  believed  to  be 
correct.  IDs  disinterestedness  was  rare. 
He  had  a  yeariy  stipend  of  150  firancs,  15 
measures  of  com,  and  2  cades  of  wine : 
he  never  received  a  larger  one.  The 
value  of  the  whole  property  which  he 
left,  in  books,  furniture,  money,  &e.,  did 
not  exceed  125  crowns.  His  character 
was  impetuous,  and  impatient  of  contra- 
dictiou.  "  I  have,"  he  writes  to  Bucer, 
*'np  Harder  battles  against  my  sins,  which 
are*  ffreat  and  numerous,  than  tliose  in 
b*  'h  T  seeif  io  conquer  my  impatience. 


I  have  not  yet  eained  the  mastei^  over 
this  ra^g  beast?'  The  tone  of  h&  con- 
troversies is  always  harsh,  bitter  and  con- 
temptuous. He  does  not  always  succeed 
in  concealing  the  feeling  of  his  own  su- 
periority. As  a  theologian,  C.  was  equal 
to  any  of  his  contemporaries  in  profound 
knowledge,  acuteness  of  mind,  and,  as  he 
himself  boasts,  in  the  art  of  making  good 
a  poim  in  question.  As  an  author,  he 
merits  great  praise.  His  Latin  works  are 
written  with  much  method,  dignity  and 
correctness.  He  was  also  a  great  jurist 
and  an  able  politician.  But  all  these 
quahties  would  not  have  been  sufficient 
to  make  him  the  head  of  a  distinct  reli- 
gious sect,  had  he  not  boldly  rejected  all 
religious  ceremonies.  By  this  means,  he 
gained,  on  the  one  side,  the  highly  culti- 
vated, who  were  induced  to  look  upon 
visible  forms  in  religion  as  somethinir 
derogatory,  and  also  gave  the  uneducated 
an  easy  means  of  distinguishing  them- 
selves from  the  opposite  party,  without 
the  necessity  of  examining  the  grounds 
of  tiieir  faith,  for  which  they  were  neither 
inclined  nor  qualified. — ^The  chief  doc- 
trines of  C.'s  system  are  those  which  were 
discussed  at  the  famous  synod  of  Dort, 
under  the  following  heads:  vredestina- 
tiofif  parUcular  redemption,  ioUd  deprcanty, 
irrestsHbk  grace,  and  the  certain  perse- 
Iterance  ofvU  saints.  In  succeeding  con- 
troversies, these  were  denominated  Uie /kre 
points.  The  doctrine  of  original  sin,  often 
set  forth  as^  peculiar  to  C.'s  system,  is  com- 
mon to  those  of  many  Protestant  sects. 
The  followers  of  C,  in  Germany,  are 
called  the  Reformed,  but  the  doctrine  of 
predestination,  it  may  be  safely  said,  is 
every  day  losing  ground  in  that  country. 
In  France,  it  is  well  known,  most  Prot- 
estants are  Calvinists.  Calvinism  is  the 
professed  belief  of  the  irreatest  part  of  the 
Presbyterians  both  of  £urope  and  Amer- 
ica ;  the  Particular  Baptists,  in  England 
and  India,  and  the  Associated  Baptists  in 
America ;  the  Independents  of  every  class 
in  England  and  Scotland,  and  the  Con- 
gregationalists  of  New  England. 

Calvinism.  (See  the  conclusion  of 
the  preceding  article ;  also  Protesimds*) 

Calvisius,  Seth  ;  a  musician  and  chru- 
nologer  of  the  16th  century.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  Thuringian  peasant,  Jacob  Kal- 
wiz ;  was  bom  in  1556,  and,  afrer  a  lib- 
eral musical  and  scientific  education, 
became  chanter  at  the  Scbulpforta  and 
at  the  Thomas  school  at  Leipsic.  He 
died  in  1617.  His  valuable  works  on  tJif; 
theory  of  music,  written  In  cood  Latin, 
are  mentioned  in  Gerber's  Biographical 
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Lexicon  of  Muaicians.  He  compoBed, 
also,  many  impoitant  chronological  and 
other  scientific  worka.  Zach  caUs  him 
an  exact  and  zealous  investieator  of  chro- 
nology, possessed  of  as  muc£  learning  as 
penetration. 

Calx  ;  properly  lime  or  chalk  (hence 
calcarious  eartk);  but  the  term  la  more 
generally  applied  to  the  residuum  of  a 
metal  or  mineral  which  has  been  subject- 
ed to  violent  heat,  burning  or  calcination 
{q.  v.),  solution  b^  acid^  or  detonation  by 
nitre,  and  which  is  or  may  be  reduced  to 
a  fine  powder*  Metallic  calces  are  now 
called  Qxydts.  (g.  v.)  They  weigh  more 
than  the  metal  ffom  which  they  are  pro- 
duced, on  account  of  the  oxygen  which 
they  have  absorbed. 

Caltdon  ;  an  ancient  citv  of  iEtolia, 
celebrated  in  the  stories  of  king  (Eneus, 
the  Calydonian  boar,  and  Dejanira  and 
Hercules.  CEneus,  as  the  &ble  runs,  had 
forgotten  Diana  in  a  solemn  sacrifice  of- 
fered to  all  the  gods;  that  goddess,  in 
rerenge,  sent  a  terrible  boar,  which  laid 
waste  the  fields  and  gardena  In  order  to 
slay  this  monster,  Meleager,  the  son  of 
CEneus,  solicited  the  aid  of  the  boldest 
neroes  of  Greece — ^Theseus,  Jason,  Nes- 
tor, &C.  Several  of  the  assailants  perish- 
ed. Meleager  finally  pierced  him  in  the 
back  with  his  javelin,  and  the  others 
speedily  despatched  him.  (See  Mdea^ 
gtr,) 

Caxtpso  ;  a  daughter  of  Atlas  (some 
say  of  Nereus  and  l>oris,  or  of  Oceanus 
and  Thetis).  She  inhabited  the  woody 
island  Oeygia,  situated  deep  in  the  ocean, 
and  lived  remote  fi*om  all  intercourse  with 
gods  and  men.  Ulysses  having  su&red 
shipwreck  on  her  island,  she  received  him 
kindly,  and  promised  him  immortality  if 
he  would  consent  to  many  her.  But  his 
desire  of  beholding  his  country  and  his 
wife  overcame  the  charms  of  the  goddess. 
Seven  years  he  had  to  remain  with  her. 
Mercury  finally  brought  C.  the  command 
of  Jupiter,  that  Ulysses  should  be  permits 
ted  to  return  to  his  home.  This  com- 
mand she  dared  not  oppose.  Ulysses 
deported,  but  C,  who  had  borne  him  two 
children,  Nausindus  and  Nausithous,  died 
of  mef.  This  subject  has  been  wrought 
up  m  many  diflferent  ways. 

Castaieu,  or  Cameo.  (See  Ccaiuio,) 
Camaieu  is  also  used  for  a  paintiuff 
wherein  there  is  only  one  color,  and 
\d]cre  the  lights  and  shades  are  of  gold, 
wrought  on  a  golden  or  azure  ground. 
When  the  ground  is  yellow,  the  French 
call  it  ciragef  when  gray,  grissaiU.  This 
kind  of  woik  is  chiefly  used  to  represent 


hasso-relievoi*    The  Greeks  call  pieces  of 

this  sort  novoxpOfMora. 

CABfALDOLITES,  OAKAl.nnZ.lANS,  Or  Ca- 

MALDUNiANS ;  hemiitB  and  monks  of  the 
order  established,  in  1012,  by  St.  Romu- 
ald,  a  Bttiedictine  of  Ravenna,  in  the 
valley  of  Camaldoli,  near  Arezzo,  in  the 
Apennines,  and  confirmed  afterwards  by 
pope  Alexander  III.  They  were  origin- 
ally hermits,  living  in  separate  cells ;  but, 
as  their  wealth  increased,  the  greaterpart 
of  diem  associated  in  convents.  Tliey 
existed  in  Italy,  France,  Germany  and 
Poland.  In  the  18th  century,  there  were 
£ve  independent  fititemities  of  them : — 
1.  at  Camaldoh ;  2.  at  Cronenbcrg,  neai 
Perugia ;  3.  at  Turin ;  4.  at  Grandbois, 
near  Paris ;  5.  at  Murono,  in  the  Vene- 
tian territory ;  besides  12  monasteries  of 
Camaldulian  nuns.  White  garments  and 
the  austere  rules  of  the  Benedictines  they 
all  had  in  common.  The  hermits  wore 
beards,  and  had  still  more  severe  rules  in 
regard  to  fasting,  silence  and  penances. 
Their  life  was  devoted  to  contemplation 
rather  than  to  usefulness.  Joseph  II  and 
the  French  revoludon  put  an  end  to  the 
order. — ^There  is,  in  the  vicinity  of  Na- 
ples, a  mountain  which  takes  its  name 
fk»m  a  convent  of  the  Camaldoh,  situated 
on  its  top,  firom  which  the  traveller  en- 
joys a  prospect  of  remarkable  grandeur 
and  beauty.  It  seemed  to  us  the  most 
charminff  of  all  the  beautiful  views 
around  Naples ;  yet  the  spot  is  not  much 
visited  by  travellers. 

Camargub,  or  CAMAa<ttnc,  la  ;  a  piece 
of  land,  insulated  by  the  two  principal 
mouths  of  the  Rhone,  sometimes  called  the 
Delta  of  France.  It  is  a  cluster  of  islands 
extending  over  nearly  200  square  miles. 

CAMBAct&BS,  Jean  Jacques  Regis ;  ex- 
duke  of  Parma,  prince  and  archchaiicelior 
of  the  French  enipire,  member  of  the  in- 
sdtute ;  bom  in  1753,  at  Montpeltier,  of  an 
anciemfcmOU  de  robe  (family  of  lawyers). 
His  zeal  and  talents  soon  obtained  him 
distinction  and  the  ofiSce  of  a  counsellor 
at  the  covr  du  eomotes  at  Montpelfier. 
At  the  beginning  of  tne  revolution,  he  re- 
ceived severalpubhc  ofiices,  became,  in 
September,  1792,  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention, and  labored  in  the  committees, 
naiticubrly  in  the  committee  of  legis- 
Iatk)n.  Dec.  12,  1792,  he  was  commis- 
sioned to  inquire  of  Louis  XVI  whom  he 
desired  fi>r  his  counsel,  and  it  was  on  his 
motion  that  the  counsel  was  allowed  to 
communicate  freelv  with  the  king.  In 
January,  1793,  he  declaied  Louis  guiky, 
but  disputed  the  right  of  the  convention 
to  judge  him,  and  voted  for  his  provisory 
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axTQSt,  and,  in  case  of  a  ho^le  inyasion, 
death.  The  24th  of  January,  he  was 
chosen  secretary  of  the  convention.  As 
a  member  of  the  committee  of  public 
safety,  he  reported,  in  the  session  of 
March  26,  the  treason  of  Doumouriez. 
In  August  and  October,  1793,  he  present- 
ed his  first  plan  for  a  civil  code,  in  which 
his  democratical  notions  were  displayed. 
In  an  intercepted  letter  of  Antraigue, 
tiiese  words  were  found :  ''  I  do  not  won- 
der at  all  that  C.  is  among  those  who 
wish  for  the  return  of  royalty.  I  know 
him,**  &c.  C.  confiited  the  charge,  and 
tlie  convention  ordered  his  speech  to  be 
printed ;  but  his  character  as  a  republican 
had  been  shaken,  and  he  was  not  receiv- 
ed into  the  directory  for  which  he  was 
nominated.  He  entered  into  the  council 
of  the  five  hundred,  where  be  presented 
a  new  plan  for  a  codt  civile.  This  P^i^'e^ 
de  Code  civUt,  1796,  became,  subsequently^ 
the  foundation  of  the  Code  Napoleon, 
May  20,  1797,  he  left  his  seat  m  the 
council.  A  year  afterwards,  he  appeared 
among  the  electors  of  Paris ;  and,  after 
the  revolution  of  the  30th  Prairial,  VII 
(19th  of  June,  1799),  he  was  made  minis- 
ter of  justice.  On  the  18th  of  Brumaire, 
he  was  chosen  second  consul,  and  enter- 
ed on  the  ofSce  in  December.  He  made 
the  administration  of  justice  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  his  attention.  After  Napoleon  had 
ascended  the  throne,  C.  was  appointed 
archchancellor  of  the  empire,  and  after- 
ward, grand  officer  of  the  legion  of  honor, 
obtained,  successively,  almost  all  the  dis- 
tinguished foreign  orders,  and,  in  1808, 
was  made  duke  of  Parma.  He  alw^s 
showed  a  remarkable  attachment  to  Na- 
poleon. The  numerous  edicts  which 
appeared  during  his  government  were 
drawn  up  by  C.  Dunng  the  campai^ 
of  Napoleon  against  the  allied  powers  m 
1813,  C.  was  made  president  or  the  coun- 
cil of  regency.  At  the  approach  of  the 
allies  in  1814,  he  followed  the  government 
to  Blois,  and,  from  that  place,  sent  his 
consent  to  the  abdication  of  the  emperor. 
When  Napoleon  returned,  in  1815,0.  was 
a^n  made  archchancellor  and  minister 
of  justice,  and,  subsequently,  president  of 
the  chamber  of  peers.  After  the  second 
hX\  of  Napoleon,  he  was  banished.  He 
went  to  Brussels.  In  December,  1818, 
the  king  permitted  him  to  return  to  Paris, 
where  he  lived  afterwards  as  aprivate  in- 
dividual, and  died  March  8, 1824. 

Cambodia,  or  Gamboge,  or  Camboja, 
or  Cambota  ;  a  country  in  Asia,  between 
10^  and  15^  N.  lat,  bounded  N.  by  Laos, 
G.  by  Cochin-China  and  Chlampa,  S.  by 


the  sea,  and  W.  by  Siam ;  about  400  miles 
in  lensthand  150  in  breadth.  Population 
vaguely  estimated  at  1,000,000.  The  air 
is  exceedingly  hot,  which  compels  the  in- 
habitants to  reside  chiefiy  by  the  sides  of 
rivers  or  lakes,  where  they  are  tormented 
by  mosquitoes.  The  soil  is  very  fertile. 
Gold  of  great  purity,  amethysts,  hyacinths, 
rubies,  topazes  ana  other  precious  stones 
are  found.  Catde  are  exceedingly  nu* 
merous.  Elephants,  lions,  tigers,  and  al- 
most all  the  animals  of  the  deserts  of  Af- 
rica, are  found  here.  The  capital  is  also 
called  Cambodia^  or  LevecJL  Lon.  104** 
35'E.;latl3^N. 

Cambodia,  or  Donnai  ;  a  river  in  Asia, 
called,  also,  in  different  parts  of  its  course, 
KioU'Long,  May-Karmg^  Mecon  or  Micony 
which  rises  in  Thibet,  passes  through 
Yunnan,  a  province  of  China,  the  coun- 
tries of  Laos  and  Cambodia,  and  runs  into 
the  Chmese  sea :  lon.  104°  IC  E. ;  lat  10° 
N.  It  is  navigable  for  the  largest  vessels 
40  leagues,  and  is  generallv  two  miles 
wide,  and  very  deep.    (See  Mecoru) 

Cambrat,  or  Cambrich,  a  laree  and 
strongly  fortified  city  (having  3000  nouses 
and  15,600  inhabitants),  ties  on  the  Scheldt, 
in  the  French  Netherlands,  department 
of  the  North,  and  contains  a  number  of 
manufactories.  From  this  place  comes 
the  linen  cloth  known  by  the  name  of 
cambric.  C.  has  been  the  seat  of  an  arch- 
bishop smce  the  16th-century.  In  the 
cathedral  church  isFenelon's  monument. 
Inl508,  the  league  (q.v.)  asainst  Venice  was 
concluded  at  C. ;  m  1d29,  the  peace  with 
Charies  V  (see  lYqncis  i) ;  and,  in  1724, 
negotiations  for  peace  were  begun  here 
by  the  emperor  Charles  VI  and  Phitip  V, 
which  were  terminated  at  Vienna,  in  1/25. 

Cambridge  ;  a  post-town  in  Middlesex 
county,  Massachusetts,  on  the  north  side 
of  Charles  river,  three  miles  W.N.  W.  of 
Boston.  Population,  in  1820,  3295.  C. 
consists  of  three  principal  parts  or  di- 
visions, namely.  Old  Cambridge,  which 
contains  the  university,  a  state  arsenal,  a 
Congregational  meetinff-house,  an  Episco- 
pal church,  &c.;  Cambridge-Port,  which 
is  a  considerable  trading  village,  contain- 
ing four  houses  of  public  worship,  and  is 
connected  with  Boston  by  West  Boston 
bridge;  East  Cambridge,  a  flourishing 
manufacturing  village,  which  is  situated 
on  Lechmere  point,  is  connected  with 
Boston  by  Craigie's  or  Canal  bridge,  and 
contains  a  court-house,  a  jail,  a  laroe  glaan 
manufactory,  and  three  nouses  of  public 
worship.  The  university  in  C,  the  oldest 
in  the  U.  States,  was  incorporated  in  1638^ 
and  named  Harvard  coUegCy  from  its  prin- 
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cipal  fbunder.    Its  endowments  have  been 
since  greatly  increased  by  donations  from 
the  state,  as  well  as  by  numerous  acts  of 
private  bounty ;  and,  with  regard  to  funds, 
library,  professorshiixs,  and  literary  ad- 
vantages in  genera],  it  is  the  first  institu- 
tion of  the  kind  in  America.    It  compris- 
es a  department  for  under-sraduates,  and 
one  for  students  preparing  for  each  of  the 
learned  professions,  theology,  law   and 
medicine.    The  principal  college  build- 
ings are,  University  hall,  an  elegant  edifice 
of  granite,  containing  a  chapel,  lecture 
rooms,  dining  halls,  £c. ;  Harvard  hall,  a 
brick  edifice,  containing  the  library,  phi- 
losophical apparatus  and    raineralogical 
cabinet ;  four  other  brick  edifices,  called 
Massachusetts,  Holhs,  Stoughton  and  Hol- 
worthy  halls,  each  four  stories  high,  con- 
taining rooms  for  the  accommodation  of 
under-graduates ;  Divinity  hall,  a  large 
brick  edifice  for  tlie  accommodation  of 
the    theological    students;   and  Holden 
chapel,  containing  .the  anatomical  muse- 
um, chemical  laboratory  and  lecture  rooms. 
The  library  is  the  largest  in  the  union, 
and  containsabout  30,000  volumes.    The 
pliilosophical  apparatus  is  probably  not 
surpassed  by  any  in  the  country.    The 
chemical  laboratoiy,  anatomical  museum, 
and  cabinet  of  minerals,  are  all  valuable. 
The  botanic  garden  comprises  seven  acres, 
laid  out  in  an  ornamental  stylo,  and  is 
furnished  with  an  interesting  collection  of 
trees,  shrubs  and  plants,  both  native  and 
foreign.    The  legislative  government  is 
intrusted  to  a  corporation,  consisting  of 
the  president  of  the  university  and  six 
fellows,  and  to  a  board  of  overseers,  com- 
posed of  the  president,  the  governor  of 
the  state,  lieutenant-governor,  members 
of  the  council  and  senate,  and  the  speak- 
er of  the  house  of  representatives,  ex  qfi- 
ctif,  together  with  30  others,  15  clergy- 
men and  15  laymen,  elected  for  the  pur- 
pose.   The  officers  of  the  university,  to 
whom  the  business  of  instruction  is  con- 
fided, are  a  president,  21  professors,  2  tu- 
tors, and  several  insiruders.    The  presi- 
dent, a  part  of  the  professors  and  the  tu- 
tors constitute  the  immediate  government 
of  the  institution.    The  course  of  educa- 
tion requisite  to  obtain  the  first  degree  in 
arts  in  this  university,  as  in  American 
collegers  generally,  is  completed  in  four 
years.     In    the  theological  school,  the 
cxiurse  of  education  is  completed  in  three 
years,  and  the  students  are  divided  into 
three  classesjtmior,  middle  and  senior. 
Tuition  is  afiorded  ^e  of  expense  to  all 
pupils  in  this  school,  and  fuither  assist- 
ance is  given  to  such  as  are  indigent 


Graduates  of  any  college,  of  good  moral 
character,  may  be  admitted  to  share  in  all 
the  benefits  of  this  institution.  The  law 
school  was  established  in  1817.  Can- 
didates for  admission  must  be  graduates 
of  some  college,  or  qualified,  according  to 
the  rules  of  court,  to  become  students  at 
law.  Students  in  this  department,  who 
are  graduates  of  a  college,  complete  their 
education  in  three  years.  Those  who  are 
not  graduates  complete  it  in  five  years. 
The  lectures  for  the  medical  students  are 
delivered  in  Boston,  at  the  Massachusetts 
medical  college,  which  is  a  spacious  edi- 
fice of  brick,  and  contains  a  medical  li- 
brary of  about  4000  volumes.  They  com- 
mence annually  on  the  third  Wednesday 
in  November,  and  continue  three  months. 
In  order  to  obtain  a  degree  of  M.  D.,  it  is 
necessary  for  a  student  to  attend  two 
courses  of  lectures,  and  to  pass  three 
years,  including  the  time  occupied  in  at- 
tending the  lectures,  under  the  direction 
of  some  regular  practitioner.  In  1829, 
the  number  of  under-graduates  was  252, 
theological  students  42,  law  students  24, 
medical  students  83;  total,  401.  Com- 
mencement is  on  the  last  Wednesday  in 
August  The  academical  year  is  divided 
into  three  terms  and  three  vacations.  The 
fiTBt  vacation  is  of  two  weeks,  fi-om  the 
Wednesday  preceding  the  25th  day  of 
December,  the  second  of  two  weeks,  from 
the  first  Wednesday  in  April,  and  the 
third,  the  six  weeks  next  preceding  com- 
mencement 

Cambridge  ;  a  town  of  England,  situ- 
ated on  the  river  Cam,  51  miles  north  of 
London.  It  is  an  ancient  place,  and 
was  a  Roman  station  (Granta).  It  has  a 
population  of  14,142  inhabitants,  and  re- 
turns two  members  to  parliament  This 
town  is  celebrated  for  its  university, 
which,  according  to  some  writers,  was 
founded  as  eaiiy  as  630 ;  but  the  earliest 
authentic  document  relative  to  it  bears 
date  1229.  The  university  consists  of  17 
colleges,  4  of  which  are  called  haUSf  the 
schools,  the  public  libroiy,  and  the  senate- 
house.  The  following  list  contains  the 
name  of  each  of  these  institutions,  and 
the  time  when  it  was  founded. 

1.  Peter  house 1257 

2.  Clare  hall 1326 

3.  Pembrokehall 1S13 

4.  Goaville  and  Cajus  college    .    .    .    1348 

5.  Corpus  Christi 1344 

6.  Triuity  hall 1360 

7.  King's  coDege 1441 

&  Queen's  college 1448 

9.  Catharine  ball 1475 

10.  Jesus  college 14i^ 

11.  Christ  college 1505 

12.  St.  John's  Allege 1511 
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13.  Magdalen  college 1519 

14.  Trmity  college    .  • 1546 

16.  Emaattel  coUege 1584 

16.  Sidnej^Saa^xooUQge 1593 

17.  Downing  college 1800 

(See  CoB^grw.y— Previous  to  the  erection 
of  colleges,  the  students  resided  in  hostels 
or  mns,  which  were  provided  by  the 
townsmen  for  then-  reception,-  of  which 
there  were  34.  The  charges  of  educa- 
tion and  maintenance  were  paid  by  the 
students  themselves.  The  university  is 
composed  of  a  chancellor,  vice-chancel- 
lor, tne  masters  or  heads,  fellows  of  col- 
leges, and  students,  amounting  in  all  (in 
1823)  to  4277  members,  and  is  incorpor- 
ated as  a  society  for  the  study  of  all  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences.  Although  each 
college  or  hall  is  a  body  of  itself,  and 
bound  by  its  own  statutes,  it  is  controlled 
by  the  paramount  law  of  the  university 
(chiefly  contained  in  the  statutes  given  by 
Elizabeth;,  each  furnishing  members  for 
the  government  of  the  whole.  The  gov- 
ernment is  administered  by  a  chancellor, 
who  is  a  nobleman,  a  high  steward,  cho- 
sen by  the  senate,  a  vice-chancellor,  who 
is  usually  the  head  of  some  college  or 
hall,  two  proctors,  who  attend  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  under-masters  of  arts,  read 
the  graces,  &c. ;  taxors,  moderators,  scru- 
tators, a  commissary,  a  public  orator ;  the 
caput,  consisting  of  the  vice-chancellor 
and  several  doctors,  which  detemaJnea 
what  graces  shall  be  brought  before  tlie 
university.  There  are  also  23  professors 
in  the  various  departments  of  literature 
and  science.  The  senate  is  composed  of 
all  the  doctors  and  masters,  and  is  divided 
into  two  houses,  the  regent-house  and 
the  senate-house.  The  two  members  of 
parliament,  retunied  by  the  university, 
are  chosen  by  the  whole  body  (collective- 
ly. The  election  of  officers,  the  admis- 
sion to  degrees,  &c.,  take  place  in  the 
senate-house.  The  fellows,  scholars,  and 
certain  inferior  officers,  are  maintained  on 
the  foundation.  Besides  which  there  are 
other  orders  of  students :  the  greater  pen- 
sioners are  the  young  nobility  and  gentle- 
mei'  of  fortune,  who  dine  ^vith  the  fellows, 
and  are  therefore  called /eZ/oti;-commoner«; 
the  less  pensioners  dine  with  the  schol- 
ars ;  the  sizars  are  scholars  who  receive 
benefactions,  called  exhihiHons,  Three 
years'  study  at  the  university  are  necessa- 
ry for  taking  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts  (q.  v.),  and  four  years  more  for  that 
of  master.  In  divinity,  a  student  may  com- 
mence bachelor  seven  years  after  receiving 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts ;  in  law, 
0ix  years  after ;  and,  in  physic,  five  years 


after.  The  time  for  conferring  these  de- 
grees is  called  the  cammtncemenL  The 
nobility  are  entitled  to  degrees  without 
waiting  the  stotutaUe  time.  The  whole 
number  of  students  in  1823  was  1800. 
(See  Unwerdties,)— The  public  libzaiy 
occupies  the  four  sides  or  a  quadrangle 
over  the  schools,  and  contains  140,000 
vols.  (See  Lihreariea.)  The  Fitzwilliam 
museum  comprehends  the  collection  of 
books,  paintings,  drawings,  en^vings, 
left  by  the  viscount  Fitzvvilliam  m  1815. 
The  observatory  is  placed  under  the  Plu- 
mian  professor  of  astronomy  and  two  as- 
sistant observers.  (See  Fuller's  History 
of  Cambridge  Unwersihf;  Dyer's  Ifofaiy, 
jjondon,  1814, 2  vols.,  ovo.,  and  the  Um- 
versity  Calendar.) 

Cahbridoe  (Adolphus  Frederic  ot 
England^,  duke  of;  earl  of  Tipperary 
baron  or  CuUoden,  govemor-^neral  of 
Hanover,  chanceUor  of  the  univeraity  of 
St  Andrews,  and  field-marshal,  was  bom 
Feb.  24, 1774  He  entered  the  military 
service  as  an  ensign  vvhen  16  years  old, 
and  soon  afterwards  went  to  the  university 
of  Gi^ttingen.  After  he  had  passed  one 
winter  at  the  court  of  Frederic  William 
II,  he  returned  to  London ;  was  nresent, 
in  1793,  in  the  campaijpi  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  bat- 
tle at  Hondtscboote  (8th  of  September, 
1793),  but  immediately  released.  In  1794, 
having  attained  his  majority,  he  was  ap- 
point^ colonel,  and  duke  of  C,  and  was ' 
cfidled  into  the  house  of  lords.  Here  he 
enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  opposition,'  un- 
der Fox,  and  adhered  to  this  party  until 
it  was  almost  dissolved.  He  now  joined 
the  other  party,  opposed  to  Pitt— tliat  of 
Grenville.  In  1803,  he  was  sent  without 
an  army  to  the  defence  of  Hanover.  But 
he  soon  transferred  the  chief  command 
to  Wallmoden,  and  returned  to  England. 
Being  always  violent  against  Napoleon, 
be  fluctuated  between  the  parties  of  lord 
Sidinoutb,  Grenville,  and  the  opnosition ; 
and,  after  the  re-acquisition  of  Hanover, 
was  raised  to  the  office  of  governor-gen- 
eral of  this  kingdom  (Oct  S^  1816].  The 
city  of  Hanover  was  much  benefited  by  his 
residence,  and  by  the  protection  and  pat- 
ronage which  he  bestowed  on  many  arts, 
particulariy  the  dramatic  He  was  mar- 
ried. May  7, 1818,  to  Augusta,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  land^ve  Frederic  of  Hesse- 
Cassel,  who,  in  March,  1819,  bore  him  a 
son,  and,  m  1822,  a  daughter. 

Cambriooe  Manusciupt,  or  Beza's 
Manuscript  ;  a  copy  of  the  Go^els  and 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
Beza  found  it  in  the  monasteiy  of  Irense 
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vtB  at  Lyons,  m  156^  and  gave  it  to  the 
university  of  Cambridge  in  1582.  It  is  a 
quarto,  and  written  on  vellum.  66  leaves 
of  it  are  much  torn  and  mutilated,  and  10 
of  these  are  supplied  by  a  later  transcriber. 
The  age  of  this  MS.  is  difierently  estimat- 
ed by  different  writers,  but  all  agree  that 
it  is  of  great  antiquity.  The  most  compe- 
tent judges  consider  it  one  of  the  most 
ancient.  In  the  Greek,  it  is  defective  from 
the  beginning  to  Matthew  i.  20;  in  the 
Latin,  to  Matthew  i.  12;  besides  which 
it  has  some  other  chasms.  Wetstein, 
Griesbach,  Michaelis,  and  several  others, 
have  written  upon  this  MS. 

Cambronne,  Pierre  Jacques  Etienne, 
baron,  general,  commander  of  the  legion 
of  honor,  and  fieM-marshal,  bom  Dec.  26, 
1770,  at  St  Sebastien,  near  Nantes,  was 
descended  from  an  opulent  family,  and 
enjoyed  a  sood  education.  Under  the 
republic,  and  under  Napoleon,  he  served 
in  every  campaign,  and  became  so  cele- 
brated, un  account  of  his  personal  bravery, 
that  the  soldiers  wished  to  give  him  the 
tide  ofjirst  grenadier  of  Francey  after  the 
death  of  Latour  d'Aiivergne.  but  he  de- 
clined the  honor.  He  was  made  com- 
mander of  the  chasseurs  of  the  imperial 
guard,  and  was  at  Fontainebleau  when 
Napoleon  abdicated.  He  went  with  him 
to  the  island  of  Elba  as  chief  of  the  divi- 
sion of  the  old  guard,  which  accompanied 
him  into  his  exile.  C.  commanded  the 
little  corps  with  which  Napoleon  landed, 
March  1,  1815,  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Juan, 
and  signed  the  address  to  the  French  ar- 
my, summoning  them  to  return  to  Napo- 
leon's standard.  On  the  field  of  battle  at 
Waterloo,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
British,  amonff  those  who  were  severely 
wounded.  His  celebrated  answer  to  the 
British  proposal  of  capitulation  is  well 
known — "  La  garde  meurt^  eUe  ne  ae  rend 
pas.^  He  was  one  of  the  19  generals  of 
Napoleon  who,  by  the  royal  decree  of  Ju- 
ly 24, 1815,  were  to  be  tried  by  a  court- 
martial.  He  returned  from  his  captivity 
as  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  appeared  in  per- 
son before  this  tribunal.  As  he  had  taken 
no  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Bourbons,  he 
was  acquitted.  The  sentMice  was  revis- 
ed, and  the  acquittal  confirmed. 

CASfBTSEs,  1.  the  son  of  Cyrus  the 
Great  and  of  Cassandana,  became,  after 
the  death  of  his  fiither,  king  of  the  Per- 
sians and  Medes,  A.  C.  530.  Soon  after 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  made  an 
attack  upon  Egypt,  killed  the  king  of  this 
country,  Psammenitus,  plundered  the 
chief  city,  Memphis,  and  conquered  the 
whole  kmgdom  within  six  months.    He 


now  wished  to  send  a  fleet  against  Cor 
thage,  to  conquer  Ethiopia,  and  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Am- 
mon.  The  first  of  these  expeditions, 
however,  did  not  take  place,  because  the 
fleet,  which  was  manned  with  Phcenicians, 
refiised  obedience  to  him.  The  army 
which  was  sent  against  the  Ammonites 
perished  in  the  desert ;  and  the  troops,  at 
whose  head  he  himself  had  set  out  against 
the  Ethiopians,  were  compelled  by  hunger 
to  retreat  From  this  time,  he  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  matest  cruelties.  On  his 
entrance  into  Memphis,  seeing  the  Egyp- 
tians engaged  in  the  celebration  of  a  feast 
in  honor  of  their  god  Apis,  whom  they 
had  found,  he  believed  that  they  vrere  re- 
joicing at  his-  misfortunes.  He  caused 
the  holy  bull  to  be  brought  before  him, 
slew  him  with  his  own  sword,  and  caused 
the  priest  to  be  scourged  with  rods.  To 
drown  his  vexation,  he  indul^  himself 
in  the  most  immoderate  enjoyment  of 
'wibe.  No  relation  was  held  sacred  by 
him  when  intoxicated.  He  caused  his 
brother  Smerdis,  a  dream  concerning 
whom  had  disturbed  him,  to  be  murder- 
ed. His  sister  and  wiib  Atossa,  who  la- 
mented the  death  of  Smerdis,  he  killed 
with  a  blow  of  his  foot.  These  and  other 
actions  of  the  most  uisane  rage  had  irri- 
tated his  subjects.  A  Magian  availed  him- 
self of  this  discontent,  and  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  throne  under  the  name  of 
SmerdiSy  whose  death  had  been  conceal- 
ed. C.  had  resolved  to  go  to  Susa,  in  or- 
der to  punish  him,  when,  as  he  was 
mounting  his  horse,  he  was  wounded  in 
the  hip  by  his  sword.  He  died  of  this 
wouna  soon  after,  in  522,  at  Ecbatana,  in 
Assyria,  without  leaving  any  children. — 
2.  A  Persian  of  low  descent,  the  grand- 
ftither  of  the  ft)rmer,  to  whom  kinjf  Asty- 
ages  gave  his  daughter  Mandane  m  mar- 
riage, in  order  to  prevent  the  ftilfilment 
of  a  dream,  according  to  which  he  vnis  to 
lose  his  crown  by  means  of  his  daughter's 
son,  while  he  flattered  himself  with  the 
hope,  that  his  grandson  would  constantly 
hold  in  remembrance  the  benefit  confer- 
red on  his  father.  He  did  not,  however, 
escape  his  fate,  for  Cyrus,  the  son  of  Man- 
dane, dethroned  him. 

Camden  ;  a  post-town,  and  capital  of 
Kershaw  district.  South  Carolina,  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  Wateree,  S5  miles  N.  E. 
Columbia,  130  N.  N.  W.  Charieston ;  Ion. 
80°  Sa'  W. ;  lat.  34'^  17'  N. ;  population, 
about  1000.  It  is  a  pleasant  town,  regu- 
larly laid  out,  and  contains  a  oourt-liome, 
a  jail,  an  academy,  and  four  places  of  pul>- 
lie  worship.    The  Burroandmg  commy  is 
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fertile  and  pleasant.  The  Wateree  is 
navi^ble  to  this  place  for  boats  of  70 
tons.  Two  battles  were  fought  here  dur- 
ing the  revolutionaiy  war ;  one,  Aug.  16, 
1780,  between  general  Gates  and  lord 
Comwallis,  in  wnich  the  Americans  were 
defeated ;  the  other,  April  25,  1781,  be- 
tween general  Greene  and  loni  Rawdon. 
The  Americans  had  126  men  killed,  and 
100  taken  prisoners.  The  British  had 
about  100  killed. 

Cauel  (camduSj  L.) ;  a  genus  of 
mammiferous  quadrupeds,  of  die  rumi- 
nant order,  characterized  by  their  size; 
the  possession  of  incisive,  canine  and  mo- 
lar teeth ;  the  upper  lip  divided ;  the  neck 
long  and  arched ;  by  the  absence  of  boms, 
and  by  having  one  or  two  humps  or  protu- 
beran<^s  upon  the  back,  and  naked  callos- 
ities at  the  joints  of  the  leg,  the  inferior 
part  of  the  breast,  &c.  The  inferior  ex- 
tremities terminate  in  two  toe^  which  are 
not  wholly  covered  by  hoof,  as  they  have 
only  a  small  one  at  the  extremity,  and  a 
sort  of  very  hard,  callous  sole,  common 
to  both.  There  are  six  incisive  and  two 
canine  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw ;  and,  in  the 
upper,  there  are  two  incisors  in  the  inter- 
maxillary bone,  with  one  or  two  canine 
teeth  on  each  side,  which  increase  to  a 
considerable  size  with  the  increasing  age 
of  the  animal.  The  camel  is  the  only  ru- 
minant animal  which  has  cutting  teeth  in 
the  upper  jaw. — ^The  native  country  of  this 
genus  IS  said  to  extend  from  Mauritania  to 
China,  within  a  zone  of  900  or  1000  miles 
in  breadth.  The  common  camel,  having 
two  humps,  is  only  found  in  the  northern 
part  of  this  region,  and  exclusively  from 
the  ancient  Bactria,  now  Thtrkestan,  to 
China.  The  dromedary,  or  single-hump 
camel,  is  found  throughout  the  entire 
length  of  this  zone,  on  its  southern  side, 
as  mr  as  Africa  and  India.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  the  dromedary  cannot  sustain 
either  the  burning  heat  of  the  torrid,  or 
the  mild  climate  of  the  temperate  zone, 
while  the  camel  supports  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  cJimate  with  but  little  injury.  It 
is  highly  probable  that  the  camel  has  long 
ceased  to  exist  in  its  wild  or  natural  state, 
as  it  has  been  enslaved  by  man  from  the 
earliest  times  of  which  we  have  record. 
Among  the  stock  composing  the  wealth 
of  the  patriarch  Job,  we  find  600  camels 
enumerated.  Unlike  the  elephant,  and 
other  animals  which  cease  to  breed  in  a 
state  of  captivity,  the  camel  is  as  prolific 
as  if  at  liberty ;  and  vast  numbers  are  rais- 
ed and  employed  throughout  the  Oriental 
countries,  especially  in  me  commerce  car- 
ried on  between  the  people  reading  in  the 


vicinity  of  the  areat  deserts.  To  these 
people  the  camel  serves  in  the  place  of 
ships,  and  other  modes  of  conveyance, 
beinjflr  especially  adapted  by  nature  for  the 
service  in  which  it  is  employed.  In  re- 
gions where  water  is  exceedingly  scarce, 
and  wells  or  eprings  are  several  days* 
ioumey  distant  mm  each  other,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  traverse  the  countiy  with 
the  usual  beasts  of  burthen.  But  the 
camel  can  abstain  from  drinking  for  seven 
or  eight  days  together  without  mjuxy — an 
important  advantage,  which  is  owing  to 
the  possession  of  a  fifth  pouch,  or  appen^ 
dix  to  the  stomach,  destined  to  receive 
water,  whenever  it  can  be  procured,  and 
capable  of  retaining  it  undianged  for  a 
long  time.  From  this  receptacle  a  por- 
tion of  water  can  be  thrown  into  the  other 
stomachs  or  gullet  when  necessaiy,  and 
thus  avert  the  evils  of  thirst.  Possessing 
strength  and  activity  surpassing  that  of 
most  beasts  of  burthen,  docile,  patient  of 
huneer  and  thirst,  and  contented  with 
small  quantities  of  the  coarsest  provender, 
the  camel  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
gifls  of  Providence.  There  is  nothing, 
however,  in  the  external  appearance  of 
the  animal  to  indicate  the  existence  of  any 
of  its  excellent  qualities.  In  form  and 
proportions,  it  is  very  oppo^te  to  our  usual 
ideas  of  perfection  and  beauty.  A  stout 
body,  having  the  back  disfigured  with  one 
or  two  humps;  limbs  long,  slender,  and 
seemingly  too  weak  to  support  the  trunk: 
a  long,  slim,  crooked  neck,  surmounted 
by  a  heavily-proportioned  head,  are  all 
ill-suited  to  proauce  fiivorable  impres- 
sions. Nevertheless,  there  is  no  creature 
more  exceUently  adapted  to  its  situation, 
nor  is  there  one  in  which  more  of  creative 
wisdom  is  displayed  in  the  pecuharides  of 
its  organization.  To  the  Arabs,  and  other 
wanderers  of  the  desert,  the  camel  is  at 
once  wealth,  subsistence  and  protection. 
Their  strength  and  fleetness  render  their 
masters  the  terror  of  enemies,  and  secure 
them  from  pursuit — a  few  hours  being 
sufficient  to  place  leagues  of  trackless 
desert  between  them  and  their  foes.  Tlie 
milk  of  the  females  furnishes  the  Arab 
with  a  large  part  of  his  nutriment.  The 
fiesh  of  the  young  animal  is  one  of  his 
greatest  luxuries:  of  the  skuis,  he  forms 
tents :  the  various  sorts  of  hair,  or  wool, 
shed  bv  the  camel,  are  wrought  into  dif- 
ferent labrics;  and  its  dried  dung  consti- 
tutes excellent  fuel,  the  only  kinc^  indeed, 
to  be  obtained  throughout  vast  extents  of 
country.  In  order  to  qualify  camels  for 
ffreat  exertions,  and  the  endurance  of 
nitigue,  the  Arabs  begin  to  educate  them 
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at  an  early  age.  They  are  first  taught  to 
bear  burdens,  by  having  theur  limbs  secur- 
ed under  the  belly,  and  then  a  weight 
pro]x>rtioned  to  their  strength  is  put  on : 
this  is  not  changed  for  a  heavier  load  till 
the  animal  is  thought  to  have  gained  suffi- 
cient power  to  sustain  it  Fowl  and  drink 
are  not  allowed  at  will,  but  given  in  small 
quantity,  at  long  intervals.  They  are  then 
gradually  accustomed  to  long  journeys, 
and  an  accelerated  pace,  imtil  their  qual- 
ities of  fleemess  and  strength  are  fully 
broueht  into  action.  They  are  taught  to 
kneel,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  or  re- 
moving their  load.  When  too  heavily 
laden,  they  refuse  to  rise ;  and,  by  loud 
cries,  complain  of  the  injustice.  Small 
camels  carry  from  600  to  800  lbs. ;  the 
largest  and  strongest  bear  1000  or  1200  lbs., 
from  30  to  35  miles  a  day.  Those  which 
are  used  for  speed  alone  are  capable  of 
travelling  from  60  to  90  miles  a  day.  In- 
stead of  employing  blows  or  ill  treatment 
to  increase  their  speed,  the  camel-drivers 
sing  cheerful  songs,  and  thus  urge  the 
animals  to  their  best  eflforta  When  a 
caravan  of  camels  arrives  at  a  resting  or 
boiting-place,  they  kneel,  and,  the  cords 
sustaining  the  load  being  untied,  the  bales 
slip  down  on  each  side.  They  generally 
sleep  on  their  J^ellies,  crouching  between 
the  bales  they  have  carried:  the  load  is, 
therefore,  replaced  with  great  ^ility. 
In  an  abundant  pasture,  they  generally 
browse  as  much  in  an  hour  as  serves 
them  for  ruminating  all  night,  and  for 
their  support  during  tlie  next  day.  But 
it  is  uncommon  to  find  such  pasturage, 
and  they  are  contented  witli  the  coarsest 
fare :  netdes,  thistles,  wormwood,  and  va- 
rious harsh  vegetables  are  eaten  by  them 
with  avidity^  and  are  even  preferred  to 
more  delicate  plants. — Camels,  designed 
exclusively  for  labor,  are  usually  gelded, 
and  females  are  also  treated  in  a  similar 
manner.  They  are,  it  is  true,  not  so  strong, 
nor  so  spirited,  as  unmutilated  animals, 
butare  much  more  manageable.  During 
their  sexual  season,  the  males  become 
furious  and  ungovernable:  they  refuse 
food,  are  spitefiil,  biting  and  kickmg  even 
their  keepers,  to  whom  they  are,  at  other 
times,  very  obedient  At  this  time,  also, 
a  foetid  secretion  is  elSused  ^m  a  glandu- 
lar apparatus  on  the  neck;  the  animal 
foams  at  the  mouth,  and  a  red,  membran- 
ous vesicle,  similar  to  a  bladder,  is  extend- 
ed on  each  side  of  the  mouth.  One  male 
is  reserved  perfect  for  every  ei^ht  females. 
The  female  receives  the  male  m  the  same 
crouching  attitude,  in  which  she  places 
herself  to  receive  a  load,  or  for  the  pur- 


pose of  sleepinff.  She  goes  with  young 
12  months,  and  brings  forth  one  at  a  birth. 
Her  milk  is  very  thick,  abundant  and  rich, 
but  of  rather  a  strong  taste.  Mingled  with 
water,  it  forms  a  very  nutritive  article  of 
diet.  Breeding  and  milk-^ving  camels 
are  exempted  from  service,  and  fed  as 
well  as  possible,  the  value  of  their  milk 
being  greater  than  that  of  their  labor.  The 
young  camel  usually  sucks  for  12  months ; 
but  such  as  are  intended  for  speed  are 
allowed  to  suck,  and  exempted  fit>m  re- 
straint, for  two  or  three  years.  The  camel 
attains  the  full  exercise  of  its  functions 
within  4  or  5,  and  the  duration  of  its  life 
is  from  40  to  50  years. — ^The  humps  or 
bunches  on  the  back  of  the  camel  are 
mere  accumulations  of  cellular  substance 
and  fet,  covered  by  skin,  and  a  longer 
hair  than  that  of  the  general  surface. 
During  long  journeys,  in  which  the  ani- 
mals suffer  severely  fh)m  want  of  food, 
and  become  greatly  emaciated,  these  pro- 
tuberances are  gradually  absorbed,  and 
no  trace  of  them  left,  except  that  the  skin 
is  loose  and  flabby  where  they  were  situ- 
ated. In  preparing  for  a  journey,  it  is 
necessaj^  to  guard  the  humps  firom  pres- 
sure or  niction  by  appropriate  saddleis,  as 
the  slightest  ulceration  of  these  parts  is 
follows  by  the  worst  consequences :  in- 
sects deposit  their  lanres  in  the  sores,  and 
sometimes  extensive  and  destructive  mor- 
tification ensuesw — ^The  Bactrian  or  com- 
mon camel  is  larger  than  the  dromedary ; 
the  limbs  are  not  so  long  in  proportion  to 
the  body ;  the  muzzle  is  larger  and  more 
tumid ;  the  hair  of  a  darker  brown,  and 
the  usual  gait  slower.  A  stiU  more  strik- 
ing distinction  is  afforded  by  the  two 
humps — the  dromedary  having  but  one. 
This  single  hump  of  the  latter  occupies 
the  middle  of  the  back,  rising  gradually 
on  all  sides  towards  its  apex,  and  never 
inclining  to  one  mde.  Both  species  are 
occasionally  found  in  collections  of  ani- 
mals. The  dromedary  is  more  frequentiy 
seen  than  the  camel. — ^During  that  season 
of  the  year  when  these  gentie  creatures 
become  violent,  the  Turks  take  advantage 
of  this  change  in  their  disposition  to  set 
on  foot  camel-fights — disgraceful  exhibi- 
tions, indicative  of  the  same  spirit  as  the 
Hon-fights  of  Rome,  the  biul-fights  of 
Spaua,  the  bull  and  badser-baitings  and 
cock-fights  of  England.  These  fights  are 
common  at  Smyrna  and  Aleppo.  The 
camels  of  Smyrna  are  led  out  to  a  large 
plain,  filled  with  eager  crowds.  The  ani- 
mals are  muzzled,  to  prevent  their  doing 
each  other  serious  injury,  for  their  Inte  in 
tremendous,  always  bringing  the  piece 
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oiiL  A  coaple,  being  let  loose,  run  at 
each  other  vnih  extreme  fury.  Their 
mode  of  combat  is  curious:  they  knock 
their  heads  together  laterally,  twist  their 
long  necks,  nvrestle  with  their  fore-legs, 
almost  like  bipeds,  and  seem  to  be  princi- 
pally bent  on  throwing  down  their  adver- 
sary. 

Camel,  in  mechanics ;  a  machine  used 
in  Holland  and  St.  Petersburg  for  lifting 
ships  over  shallow  bars.  De  Witt  invented 
these  machines,  and  Peter  the  Great  in- 
troduced them  into  Russia.  A  camel  is 
composed  of  two  separate  parts,  the  in- 
sides  of  which  are  shaped  so  as  to  em- 
brace the  hull  of  a  ship  on  both  sides. 
Each  part  has  a  cabin,  with  many  pumps 
and  plugs.  They  are  fiustened  to  the  ves- 
sel underneath,  and  entirely  enclose  its 
sides  and  bottom.  They  are  then  towed 
to  the  bar,  and  are  sunk  with  the  vessel, 
by  taking  out  the  plugs.  The  water  being 
now  pumped  out,  the  camel  lifts  the  ves- 
sel, and  the  whole  is  towed  over  the  bar. 
CABfELEOzr.  (See  ChcmieUinu) 
Camelopabd  ;  also  called  girafft  {conn- 
tlapardatis  girqffOj  L.) ;  a  very  remark- 
able genus  of  mammlferous  quadrupeds, 
belonging  to  the  order  of  ruminants ; 
characterized  by  having  8  incisive  teeth 
in  the  lower  jaw ;  a  bony  prominence  on 
the  firontal  bone ;  horns  somewhat  inclined, 
covered  by  the  skin  of  the  head,  and  hav- 
ing a  bristly  ftinge  round  their  tips;  cal- 
lonties  upon  the  sternum  and  knee  joints ; 
a  tuft  at  the  end  of  the  tail ;  a  reddish 
mane,  extending  from  the  occiput  along 
the  whole  of  the  neck  and  shoulders,  as 
far  as  the  root  of  the  tail.  The  body  of  the 
giraffe  having  considtrable  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  camel,  and  the  color  of  its 
skin  bein^  an  impure  or  yellowish  white, 
spotted  with  rhomboidal  patches  of  ftiwn 
color,  something  like  that  of  the  leopard, 
led  to  its  bearing  the  names  of  these  ani- 
mals conjoined.  In  its  manner  of  kneel- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  sleeping,  in  the 
^ength  of  its  neck,  and  the  presence  of 
callosities  on  the  lower  part  of  tlie  breast 
and  over  the  joints,  it  has  a  further  simi- 
larity to  the  cameL  Its  horns,  which,  in 
the  male,  are  about  a  foot  lonff,  perma- 
nent, and  covered  b^  the  skin  of  the  head 
to  their  very  tips,  give  the  giraffe  some 
analogy  to  me  genus  cennis  or  deer,  under 
which  it  was  classed  by  Linneeus.  Its 
most  striking  peculiarity  is  the  great  ap- 
parent hei^t  of  its  foreparts,  which  rise 
very  suddenly  from  the  fore-shoulders. 
Measured  fiom  the  ground  to  the  top  of 
the  head,  the  cminud  is  from  15  to  17 
feet  high.    The  posterior  extremities  are 


not  hi(^er  than  9  ftet ;  but  the  difference 
in  length  between  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior extremities  is  by  no  means  as  ^leat 
as  would  be  inferred  from  the  appearance 
of  the  iminfiAL  The  ffveat  dinerence  is 
owing  to  the  length  of  the  neck,  which 
tapers  upwards,  and  at  its  base  is  rendered 
exceedingly  thick,  by  the  long  dorsal  and 
cervical  spinous  processes,  that  give  at- 
tachment to  its  powerflil  muscles  and 
ligaments.  The  trunk  of  the  IxMly  is 
short  in  proportion  to  the  neck,  and  the 
fore  limbs  are  more  robust  than  the  pos- 
terior. The  hoofs  are  rounded  and  cleft, 
like  those  of  the  ox.  The  tail  is  slender, 
cylindrical,  and  terrninated  by  a  tuft  3  or 
4  inches  long.  The  head  of  tlie  giraffe  is 
not  unlike  that  of  the  horse ;  the  eves  are 
large,  fine  and  brilliant ;  the  ears,  both  in 
length  and  figure,  more  resemble  thoso 
of  tiie  ox.  It  is  a  nuld,  timid  and  harm- 
less animal,  choosing  dense  forests  for  its 
residence,  and  feeding  on  the  leaves  and 
shoots  of  trees.  When  it  browses  the 
herbage  on  the  ground,  it  is  not,  as  iias 
been  supposed,  under  the  necessity  of 
kneeling,  though  its  natural  mode  of  feed- 
ing, for  which  it  seems  to  be  especially 
constructed,  is  b^  browans  upon  trees  or 
shrubs  of  considerable  elevation. — ^The 
giraffe  is  a  native  of  the  country  lying  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  It  is  rare  in 
Abyssinia,  and  still  more  so  in  Southeni 
Africa.  It  is  hunted  and  killed  bv  the 
natives  for  the  sake  of  its  large  and  beatt- 
tifid  skin,  as  well  as  for  the  marrow  of  its 
bones,  considered  by  them  to  be  an  ex- 
quisite dainty.  The  flesh  of  the  young 
camelopard  is  said,  by  travellers,  to  be 
an  acceptable  article  of  diet  Little  is 
known  of  the  gestation  of  this  animal, 
though  it  is  sfud,  like  that  of  the  camel,  to 
endure  for  12  months. — ^The  giraffe  has 
long  been  known  to  naturalists,  though 
opportunitiee  of  examining  living  speci- 
mens have  always  been  rare.  They  were 
brought  living  to  Rome,  to  adorn  the  pub- 
lic games  ami  festivals,  as  Pliny  states, 
during  the  dictatorship  of  Ctesar.  Yi^- 
ures  of  the  animal  are  still  preserved  m 
the  Proenestine  pavement,  wrought  under 
the  orders  of  Sylla.  The  figuro  of  the 
giraffe  also  occurs  among  the  hieroglyphic 
monumental  drawing  of  the  Egyptuns. 
The  giraffe  moves  with  great  celerity,  and 
it  requures  a  swift  horse  to  equal  its  speed, 
when  only  in  a  trot.  It  has  not  neen 
tamed,  or  applied  to  any  useful  purpose^ 
as  fiur  as  we  know,  though  a  few  speci- 
mens have,  at  diflferent  times,  been  sent  to 
Europe,  as  presents  to  soverogns,  or  for 
eathibition.     The  pacha  of  ^ypt,  not 
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OD^  since,  sent  one  to  tbe  king  of  France, 
which  is  still  living  in  tbe  menagerie  of 
Paris. 

Caheitz  ;  a  village  in  the  Prussian  gov- 
ernment of  Reichenbech,  circle  of  Frank- 
enstein, on  the  Neiss ;  remarkable' for  the 
rich  Cistercian  abbey  of  the  same  name, 
now  abolished,  which  was  built  in  1094, 
and  numbered,  from  1S49  to  1810,  53  ab- 
bots. The  most  celebrated  abbot  was 
Tobias  Stusche,  who  acquired  the  favor  of 
Frederic  the  Great  in  a  way  till  lately  in- 
explicable. According  to  a  manuscript 
history  in  the  Latin  language,  left  by  a 
friar  of  C,  during  the  war  of  1741,  the 
abbot  suddenly  summoned  the  monks,  one 
evening,  to  the  chapel,  at  an  unusual 
hour,  by  the  sound  of  the  bell.  With  him 
came  a  stranger  in  a  clerical  dress.  Scarce- 
ly had  the  monks  begun  to  pray,  when  a 
great  tumult  was  heard.  Austrian  troops 
had  arrived  from  Wartha,  and  were  seen 
in  the  monastery,  and  even  in  the  church. 
They  searched  the  building  for  king  Fred- 
die, but  found  and  seized  his  aids  only. 
The  address  of  the  abbot  saved  the  king 
of  Prussia  and  the  monarchy.  Frederic 
refers  to  this  adventure  in  the  Histoire  de 
mon  Temps,  i.  chap.  3.  The  monastery- 
was  dissolved  by  the  edict  of  Oct  30, 
1811.  The  beautiful  castle  was  burnt  in 
1817. 

Cameo,  or  CABfAiEtr;  in  the  proper 
sense,  a  gem  engraved  in  relievo.  The 
ancients  generally  used  the  onyx  for  this 
purpose.  At  first,  such  onyxes,  and,  af- 
terward, all  gems  carved  in  relief,  were 
called  cameos.  They  were  carved  ac- 
cording to  the  layers  of  the  stone,  so  that 
the  ground  should  be  of  a  different  color 
from  the  figure  in  reliefl  One  of  the  most 
famous  cameos  is  the  onyx  at  present  in 
Paris,  called  the  ^otheosis  of  Augustus, 
1  foot  high  and  lO  inches  wide:  its 
history  is  also  singular.  (See  Gem  Sculp- 
ture,) 

Camera  iCoLiA;  a  contrivance  for 
blowing  the  fire,  fi)r  the  fusion  of  ores,  by 
means  of  water  falling  through  a  funnel 
into  a  vessel,  which  emits  a  quantity 
of  air  or  vapor  continually,  sufilcient  to 
keep  up  a  strong  fire. 

Camera  Clara  (light  chamber);  an 
optical  instrument  invented  by  Reinthaler, 
which  supplies  the  deficiencies  of  the 
camera  obscurtt,  and  has  this  advantage 
over  that  instrument,  that  the  object  to  be 
represented  need  not  be  illuminated  by 
the  sun.  All  objects  appear  in  it  with 
great  distinctness.  It  can  oe  used  equally 
well  in  bright  and  daric  weather,  in  the 
jght  of  the  sun  or  that  of  the  moon. — 
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Cam/era  lucida  is  the  somewhat  awkwanJ 
name  of  an  instrument  invented  in  Eng- 
land, which  only  so  far  resembles  the  ccmi- 
era  ohscura,  that  it  presents  a  complete 
image  of  objects  on  a  very  diminished 
scale.  The  chief  part  is  a  prism.  If  this 
Is  placed  in  a  proper  position,  and  the 
spectator  approaches  his  eye  to  it,  he  per- 
ceives the  ima^e  of  the  object  before  it 
represented  with  the  greatest  clearness, 
and  perfect  precision  of  outline,  on  a  sheet 
of  paper  fixed  underneath,  and  can  easily 
trace  it,  whilst  the  persons  around  him 
see  only  the  drawing  made  on  tlie  paper. 
— Camera  obscura  (dark  chamber)  is  either 
a  closed  room,  in  which  the  light  can  fall 
only  through  a  small  aperture,  or  an  opti- 
cal box,  in  which  exterior  objects  are  rep- 
resented on  a  smaller  scale.  It  is  used 
for  amusement  or  for  drawing  landscapes 
and  scenery,  though  what  is  gained  in 
rapidity  and  ease  ofexecution  is  lost  in  the 
dimness  of  the  coloring.  (For  tlie  theory 
of  this  instrument,  see  treatises  on  natu- 
ral philosophy  and  optics.) 

Camera  LUCinA.    (See  Camera  clara.) 

Camera  obscura.  (See  Camera  cla- 
ra,) 

Camerartus  (Joachim  I) ;  bom  in 
1500,  at  Bamberg ;  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished scholars  of  Germany,  who  con- 
tributed to  the  progress  of  knowledge,  in 
the  16th  century,  by  his  own  works  as 
well  as  by  editions  of  Greek  and  Latin 
authors  with  commentaries,  and  by  a  bet- 
ter organization  of  the  universities  at 
Leipsic  and  Tubingen,  and  of  the  gynma- 
sium  at  Nuremberg.  He  also  took  an 
important  part  in  the  poUtical  and  reli- 
gious afiairs  of  his  tune.  He  was  a  friend 
of  Melancthon,  and  was  held  in  great 
esteem  by  the  emperors  Charles  V,  Ferdi- 
nand I,  and  Maximilian  II.  In  1555,  he 
was  deputy  of  the  university  of  Leipsic 
to  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  and  died  in  1574. 
He  was  naturally  grave  and  serious,  and 
had  such  a  detestation  of  falsehood,  tliat 
he  could  never  endure  it,  even  in  jesL 
His  works  are  estimated  at  150,  mostly 
translations  fit>m  Greek  and  Latin  writers, 
besides  many  poems,  and  a  great  number 
of  familiar  letters. 

Camerarius  (Joachim  II) ;  son  of  the 
preceding ;  bom  in  1534,  at  Nuremberg ; 
one  of  the  most  learned  physicians  and 
^atest  botanists  of  his  tune.  Afler  nav- 
mg  studied  in  the  German  and  Italian 
universities,  he  practised  with  great  suc- 
cess in  Nuremberg,  where  he  instituted  a, 
medical  academy,  laid  out  a  botanical 
garden,  and  published  many  botanical 
worics.    He  died  in  1598.    Several  of  his 
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\  9ons  and  gpandsons  have  distinguished 
ihemselves  in  medicine  and  botany. 

Camerli NGO  (Balian)  denotes  the  high- 
est officer  in  the  Ecclesiastical  States.  The 
cardinale  camerlingo  stands,  in  fact,  at  the 
head  of  affidrs  in  this  government  He 
has  the  control  of  the  treasuxy,  adminis- 
ters justice,  and  exercises  almost  sove- 
reign power  when  the  papal  chair  is  va- 
cant. 

CAMEROTfiANs ;  a  sect  in  Scotland,  who 
separated  from  tlie  Presbyterians  in  1666, 
and  continued  long  to  hold  their  religious 
assemblies  in  the  fields.  Their  name  is 
derived  from  Richard  Ciftmeron,  a  preach- 
er, the  founder  of  the  sect.  They  rebelled 
against  the  government,  and  were  nev- 
er entirely  reduced  till  the  revolution. 
They  adhered  rigidly  to  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment established  in  1648. — Cargiuites 
was  another  name  for  the  same  sect,  de- 
rived from  another  preacher  among  them. 
Jt  is  said,  that  not  above  14  or  15  congre- 
gations of  them  exist. 

Games  are  slender  rods  of  cast  lead, 
of  which  glaziers  make  their  turned  or 
milled  lead,  for  joining  the  panes  or  quar- 
rels of  glass. 

Camillus,  Marcus  Furius.  This  Ro- 
man hero  was  chosen  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  year  B.  0.  401,  and  took  part 
m  the  siege  of  Veii.  Three  years  after, 
he  was  invested  with  the  same  dignity, 
and  went  against  the  Faliscl.  After  he 
had  become  censor,  he  proposed  a  law 
to  oblige  unmarried  men  to  marry  tlie 
widows  of  those  slain  in  battle.  After  tlie 
defeat  of  tlie  military  tribunes  L.  Atilius 
and  Cn.  Genucius,  before  Veii,  by  the 
Tuscans,  C.  was  made  dictator,  lie  de- 
feated the  Falisci,  Capenates  and  Tuscans, 
advanced  to  Veii,  into  which  he  penetrat- 
ed by  a  subterraneous  passage,  and,  B.  C. 
396,  obtained  possession  of  a  place,  which, 
lor  lOyears,  had  defied  the  Roman  pow- 
er. The  people  mui-mured  when  they 
saw  him  make  a  triumphal  entry  in  a 
splendid  chariot  drawn  by  four  white 
horses,  and  with  his  face  painted;  for 
both  of  these  distinctions  were  appropri- 
ated to  the  gods.  But  the  discontent  of 
the  citizens  rose  to  the  highest  pitch 
when  the  dictator  demanded  of  them  the 
tenth  part  of  the  plunder,  to  perform  a 
vow  which  he  had  made  to  Apollo  in 
case  of  success.  Afler  a  long  contention, 
they  agreed  to  consecrate  to  the  sod  a 
golden  cup,  for  which  the  Roman  ladies 
were  obliged  to  give  all  their  jewels  into 
the  public  treasury.  Not  long  after,  C. 
was  appointerl  military  tribune.  He  be- 
neged  Falerii,  the  inhabitants  of  which 


defended  th^naelves  to  the  last  extremity 
A  schoolmaster  delivered  into  the  power 
of  C.  the  children  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed Falisci,  but  he  sent  back  the  traitor, 
witli  his  hands  bound,  while  the  boys 
beat  him  with  rods,  as  they  returned  to 
their  parents.     This  generosity  induced 
the  besieged  to  surrender;  and  the  senate 
allowed  C.  to  determine  their  fate.    11 
contented  himself  with  obliging  them  to 
pay  the  arrears  due  to  his  soldiers;  but 
tliis  increased  tlie  number  of  his  enemies. 
Some  time  before,  C.  had  opposed  tlie 
proposal  of  colonizing  Veii  with  one  half 
of  tne  citizens  of  Rome:  he  did  the  same 
now,  when  that  proposal  was  renewed. 
For  some  time,  he  was  invested  with  the 
dignity  of  an  interrexj  and  had  to  contend 
with  all  tlie  consequences  of  hatred.    The 
tribune  of  the  people,  Apuleius,  accused 
him  of  having  embezzled  a  part  of  the 
plunder  of  Veii.    C,  who  foresaw  his  con- 
demnation, went  into  voluntary  exile,  al- 
though his  friends  offered  to  pay  the  sum 
demanded  of  him.    Less  magnanimous 
than  Aristides,  in  a  similar  situation,  C. 
is  said  to  have  prayed  the  gods  to  compel 
his  ungrateful  country  to  a  speedy  repent- 
ance.   This  wish  was  granted.    Brenuus 
(q.  V.)  had  obtained  possession  of  Romo, 
with  the  exception  of  the  capitol.     C, 
who  was  residing  in  Ardea,  aroused  the 
inhabitants  of  that  city  to  resistance,  and 
defeated  the  Gauls,  who  were  carelessly 
encamped  before  it    The  Romans,  who 
had  fted  to  Veii,  besought  him  to  place 
himself  at  their  head ;  but  he  declared  that 
he  was  ready  to  do  this  only  in  case  the 
Roman  people,  now  in  the  capitol,  would 
commit  to  him  the  chief  command.   Pon- 
tius Cominius,  a  youn^  plebeian,  had  the 
coimige  and  tlie  good  fortune  to  carry  the 
message  from  the  city.     C.  was  unani- 
mously appointed  dictator,  and  soon  saw 
himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  40,000 
men,  vnth  which  he  hastened  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  capitol,  where  he  found  the 
besieged  just  on  the  point  of  purchasing 
peace,  and  exclaimed,   "Witli  iron,  not 
with  gold,  Rome  buys    her  freedom.** 
The  Gauls  were  defeated,  and  left  their 
camp  by  night.     C.  overtook  them  on  tho 
next  day,  and  obtained  a  complete  victo- 
ry.   1%  now  made  a  triumphal  entry  into 
Rome,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
people  and  the  army,  who  greeted  him 
with  the  name  of  Romvlus,  father  of  His 
country^  and  second  founder  of  the  city. 
But  the  city  was  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  the 
tribunes  renewed  the  proposal  of  remov- 
ing to  Veii,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they 
sought  to  excite  in  the  people  appreheu 
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Blons  of  tha  power  of  C.  The  senate, 
however,  firtistrated  their  designs,  and  C. 
retained  the  dictatorship.  Rome  was  re- 
built The  ^qui,  Vokci,  the  Etruscans, 
and  even  the  Latins,  united  against  Rome. 
C^  for  the  third  time  dictator,  armed  the 
whole  people,  came  to  the  assistance  of 
the  military  tribunes,  who  were  surround- 
ed, fired  the  enemy's  camp,  and  gave  the 
plunder  to  his  soldiers.  He  then  took 
Bolfe,  the  chief  city  of  the  iEqui,  defeat- 
ed the  Volsci,  and  compelled  the  Etrus- 
cans to  retreat  He  now  triumphed  for 
the  third  time,  restored,  from  the  booty, 
to  the  Roman  ladies,  wliat  they  had  for- 
merly contributed  to  tlie  accomplisliment 
of  his  vow,  and  retired  into  a  private  sta- 
tion. Soon  after,  when  the  inhabitants  of 
Antium  attacked  Rome,  he  was  appointed 
miUtary  tribune,  obtained  from  his  col- 
leagues the  chief  command,  and  took 
severe  vengeance  on  tlio  enemy.  His 
glory  excited  the  jealousy  of  Maiilius. 
The  senate,  alarmed,  once  more  raised  C. 
to  the  military  tribuneship.  Manlius  was 
overcome;  but  the  people,  who  had  at 
first  rejoiced  at  his  condemnation,  soon 
felt  repentance.  It  was  i-esolved  to  attack 
tJie  Preenestines,  allies  of  the  Volsci.  C. 
was  obliged,  notwithstanding  his  age,  to 
take  the  chief  command.  It  appeared  to 
him  hazardous  to  venture  a  battle;  but 
Lucius  Furius,  his  colleague,  pressed  him 
to  attack  the  enemy.  C.  allowed  him  to 
direct  the  engagement,  and  confined  him- 
self to  the  command  of  tlie  reserve.  The 
troops  imder  the  command  of  Furius  be- 
ing thrown  into  disorder,  C.  came  up,  and 
Prevented  a  total  defeat  On  the  day  fol- 
»wing,  he  obtained  a  complete  victory, 
being  nobly  supported  by  his  colleague. 
The  inhabitants  of  Tusculum,  against 
whom  he  then  advanced,  surrendered 
witliout  resistance,  and  obtained  tlie 
fiiendship  of  Rome,  which  they  had  lost 
by  their  own  fiiult  C.  was  appointed 
dictator,  for  the  fourtli  time,  on  account 
of  the  disturbances  excited  by  Licinius 
and  Sextus,  the  tribunes  of  the  people ; 
but  he  soon  resigned  the  power  which  he 
was  obliged  to  employ  against  Romans, 
and  not  against  enemies.  He  was  already 
80  years  old,  when  the  appearance  of 
a  new  army  of  Gauls  terrified  Rome.  He 
once  more  resumed  the  dictatorship,  at- 
tacked the  Gauls,  dispersed  them  entirely, 
and  obtained  again  tlie  honor  of  a  tri- 
umph. As  new  disturbances  had  broken 
out,  C.  did  not  lay  down  his  ofiice  till  the 
tennent  was  quelled.  After  this,  he  caus- 
ed a  temple  to  Concord  to  be  built  near 
the  capitoly  retired  from  public  life,  and 


died  soon  after,  B.  C.  365,  of  the  plague, 
greatly  lamented  by  the  Romans. 

Camisards;  Calvinists  in  France  (in 
the  Cevennes),  who,  in  the  beginning  of 
tlie  18th  century,  opposed  the  oppres$i\-e 
proceedings  of  the  royal  deputies.  The 
collectors  of  taxes  were  attacked  by  niglit 
by  the  malcontents  (who,  to  disguise  them- 
selves, appeared  only  in  their  shirts — 
whence  their  name),  (bragged  out  of  l»e(l, 
and  hung,  with  the  tax-rolls  about  tlicrr 
necks.  The  government  sent  troops  to 
punish  the  authors  of  these  acts.  A  certai  n 
John  Cavalier,  a  peasant,  whom  a  fonunc- 
teller  had  pointed  out  as  the  deliverer  of 
Israel,  placed  himself  at  the  head"  of  the 
Camisards.  His  unlimited  authority  with 
his  adherents,  and  his  talents  and  courage, 
enabled  him  to  oppose  the  measures  of 
experienced  generals  witli  so  much  suc- 
cess, that  negotiation  was  substituted  for 
force.  The  marshal  Villars  made  a  trea- 
ty with  Cavalier,  which  conceded  to  the 
party  all  their  demands,  and  by  virtue  of 
which  Cavalier  himself  was  received  into 
the  royal  service  as  a  colonel.  Sickness 
subsequently  induced  him  to  leave  Franco, 
and  he  went  to  England,  where  queen 
Anne  gave  him  a  tavorable  reception. 
Voltaire,  who  became  acquainted  >vith 
him  in  London,  speaks  of  him  in  high 
terms.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  Cavalier 
was  general  and  governor  of  Jersey. 

Camlet,  or  Camblet  (in  French,  cam- 
dot;  Italian,  cameUato);  a  fine  stuff,  com- 
posed of  a  warp  and  woof,  and  manufac- 
tured on  a  loom  with  two  treddles,  so 
called  because  originally  made  of  camels' 
hair  only.  Camlets  are  of  dififerent  kinds, 
as  goats'-hair,  wool,  silk  camlets. 

Camma  ;  a  river,  and  a  kingdom,  in  Af- 
rica: the  ibrmer  divides  Benin  from  Loan- 
go,  and  runs  into  the  Atlantic ;  lat  1°  4(y 
S.:  the  latter  is  near  the  river. 

Cam(en£,  a  name  often  given  to  the 
Muses.  Properly,  Camana  was  synony- 
mous with  Carmenta,  a  prophetess,  whom 
the  oldest  colony  that  settled  in  Latium 
under  Evander,  brought  with  them  ou 
of  Arcadia;  therefore  tradition  calls  he. 
his  mother.  Others  mention  two  Car- 
mentm  as  looking  into  the  past  and  future 
— ^goddesses  of  fate,  who  afterwards  be- 
came goddesses  of  birth  Numa  conse- 
crated to  the  Camoense  a  fountain  and 
grove,  and,  from  tliat  circumstance,  they 
became  confounded  with  the  Muses. 

Cahoens,  Louis  de ;  the  most  celebrat- 
ed poet  of.  the  Portuguese ;  one  of  the 
great  men  whose  merit  was  first  apparent 
to  after  time,  while  their  own  age  suffered 
them  to  starve.    He  was  bom  at  Lisbon, 
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probably  in  1524 ;  for  it  appears,  from  a 
catak)j:ue  of  persons  embarking  for  the 
East  uidies  in  1550,  that  C,  whose  age  is 
there  given  at  25  years,  ofiered  himself  as 
a  volunteer  for  the  campaign.  His  father, 
Simon  Vaz  de  C,  was  a  ship-captain,  and 
perished,  by  shipwreck,  on  the  coast  of 
Goa,  in  1556.  C.  studied  at  Coimbra.  At 
lliat  time,  writers  were  esteemed  in  pro- 
uortion  as  they  imitated  the  ancients.  C. 
was  inspired  by  tlie  history  of  his  country, 
^uid  by  the  manners  of  his  age.  His  lync 
^oems,  hke  the  works  of  Dante,  Petrarch, 
Ariosto  and  Tasso,  belong  to  the  hterature 
formed  under  the  influence  of  Christian- 
ity. After  the  completion  of  his  studies, 
he  returned  to  Lisbon,  where  he  fell 
deeply  in  love  with  a  lady  of  the  palace, 
Catharine  d'Attayde.  Violent  passions 
are  often  joined  with  great  talents :  C.  had 
both.  He  was  exiled  to  Santarem,  on 
account  of  disputes  in  which  his  love  for 
Catharine  involved  him.  From  despair, 
he  became  a  soldier,  and  served  in  the 
fleet  which  the  Portuguese  sent  against 
Morocco.  He  composed  poetry  in  the 
midst  of  battles;  and,  as  danger  kin- 
dled his  genius,  so  genius  animated  his 
courage.  An  arrow  deprived  him  of  his 
right  eye  before  Ceuta.  He  hoped  that 
his  wounds  would  receive  a  recompense, 
though  his  talents  were  not  appreciated ; 
but  envy  opposed  his  claims.  Full  of 
indignation  at  seeing  himself  neglected, 
he  embarked,  in  1553,  for  India.  He 
landed  at  Goa.  His  powerful  imagina- 
tion was  excited  by  the  heroic  deeds  of 
his  countiymen  in  this  quarter ;  and,  al- 
though he  had  much  reason  to  complain 
of  them,  he  could  not  resist  the  desire  of 
celebrating  their  glory  in  an  epic.  But 
this  vivacity  of  mind,  essential  to  the 
poet,  is  not  easily  united  with  the  moder- 
ation which  a  dependent  condition  de- 
mands. C.  was  displeased  with  the 
abuses  of  the  government  in  India,  and 
wrote  a  satire,  which  caused  his  ban- 
ishment to  Macao.  Here  he  lived  sev- 
eral years  in  no  other  society  than  that 
of  nature,  which  showered  round  him 
in  abundance  all  the  charms  of  the 
East.  Here,  too,  he  composed  faJs 
Lusiad.  Vasco  da  Gama's  expedition 
*o  India  is  the  subject  of  the  poem. 
The  parts  of  it  which  are  best  known 
are  the  episode  of  Ines  de  Castro,  and 
the  aptjearance  of  Adamastor,  who,  by 
means  of  his  power  over  the  storms, 
aims  to  stop  Gama's  voyage,  when  he  is 
about  to  double  the  Cape.  In  conformity 
tn  the  tast<%  of  the  time.  C.  united,  in  this 
poem«  a  narrBtive  of  tha  Portuguese  his- 


tory  with  the  splendor  of  poetic  descrip^ 
tion,  and  Christianity  with  mytholo^cal 
fiibles.  He  pleased  himself  with  tracing 
the  descent  of  the  Portuguese  fix>m  the 
Romans,  of  whom  Mars  and  Venus  are 
considered  the  progenitors  and  protectors. 
Since  fable  ascribes  to  Bacchus  the  first 
conquest  of  India,  it  was  natural  to  rep- 
resent him  as  jealous  of  the  undertaking 
of  the  Portuguese.  If  the  imitation  of 
the  works  of  classical  antiquity  has  been 
of  any  disadvantage  to  the  Lusiad,  the 
injury  consists,  perhaps,  in  a  diminution 
of  the  originalinr  which  one  expects  in  a 
work  in  which  liidia  and  Africa  are  de- 
scribed bjr  an  eye-witness.  The  versifi- 
cation of'^  the  Lusiad  has  something  so 
charming  and  splendid,  that  not  only  cul- 
tivated minds,  but  even  the  common  peo- 
ple, are  enraptured  by  its  magic,  and  learn 
by  heart  and  sing  its  beautifbl  stanzas. 
The  general  interest  of  the  poem  consists 
principally  in  the  patriotic  feeling  which 
pervades  it  The  national  glory  of  the 
Portuguese  appears  here  in  every  fi>mi 
which  invention  can  lend  to  it ;  and  there- 
fore the  countrymen  of  C.  must  naturally 
admire  this  poem  more  than  foreigners. 
Some  critics  pronounce  the  Lusiad  a 
more  powerful  and  pure  historical  paint- 
ing than  Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered. 
C.  was  at  last  recalled  fix»m  his  banish- 
ment. At  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mecon, 
in  Cochin-China,  he  was  shipwrecked, 
and  saved  himself  by  swimming ;  holding 
in  one  hand,  above  the  water,  the  manu- 
script of  his  poem,  the  only  treasure 
which  he  rescued  from  the  waves,  and 
which  was  dearer  to  him  than  life.  In 
Goa,  he  encountered  new  persecutions ; 
he  was  confined  in  prison  for  debt,  and 
was  not  allowed,  until  his  friends  became 
responsible  for  him,  to  embark  and  return 
to  Lisbon  in  1569.  King  Sebastian,  yet 
hardly  past  the  a&e  of  childhood,  took 
an  interest  in  C.  He  accepted  the  dedi- 
cation of  his  epic  (whicn  appeared  in 
1572),  and,  being  on  the  point  of  embark- 
ing on  his  exp^ition  against  the  Moors 
in  Africa,  he  felt,  more  sensiblv  than 
others,  the  genius  of  the  poet,  who,  Hke 
him,  loved  dangers  if  they  led  to  glory. 
But  Sebastian  was  killed  in  a  battle  &fore 
Alcazar,  in  1578.  With  him  the  royal 
family  became  extinct,  and  Portugal  lost 
her  independence.  Every  source  of  as- 
sistance, as  well  as  every  hope  of  C,  was 
destroyed  by  this  event  So  great  was 
his  poverty,  that,  at  night,  a  slave,  whom 
he  had  brought  vrith  him  fit>m  Indie, 
begffed  in  the  streets,  in  order  to  support 
the  life  of  his  master.    In  this  misety,  he 
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yet  wrote  lyric  poems,  some  of  which 
contain  the  most  movinff  complaints. 
This  hero  of  PcHtuguese  literature,  the 
ornament  of  his  country  and  of  Europe, 
died,  at  last,  in  1579,  in  the  hospital  at 
Usbon,  in  the  68d  year  of  his  age.  15 
years  afterwards,  a  splendid  monument 
was  erected  to  his  memory. — ^The  best 
edition  of  the  Lusiad  (Os  JUusietdas,  etc.) 
was  published  by  Jose  Maria  de  Bouza- 
Botelho  (Paris,  1807,  by  Didot,  small 
folio).  Tne  best  French  translation,  with 
notes,  is  Les  Luaiades,  em  les  Poriugais^ 
etc.,  by  J.  R  F.  Millie  (Paris,  1825, 2  vols.) 
The  works  of  C,  besides  the  Lusiad,  con- 
sist of  sonnets,  songs,  odes,  ele^es,  ec- 
logues, rtdondSk^^  episrams,  saures,  let- 
ters, and  two  comedies  (Amphitiyon,  after 
Plautus,  and  the  Love  of  Philodemus). — 
(See  the  article  Pmiugwtse  Languagt 
€md  lAteratvre.)  John  Adamson's  Me- 
moirs of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  L.  de 
Camoens  (London,  1830,  2  vols.),  of 
which  the  2d  volume  contains  a  criticism 
on  his  works,  are  valuaMe.  See,  also, 
madame  de  StaePs  article  respecting  him 
in  the  Biograpkie  UnwersdU  (6th  vol.). 

Camomile  (anUiemis  nobUis'j  is  a  well- 
known  plant,  the  dried,  daisy-like  flowers 
of  which  are  ft^quently  used  in  medicine. 
The  principal  use,  for  which  camomile 
flowers  are  applied,  is  to  excite  vomiting, 
and  promote  the  operation  of  emetics. 
They  have  Ukewise  been  substituted  for 
Peruvian  bark,  in  the  case  of  intermittent 
fevers  or  agues,  particularly  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  but  not  with  much  suc- 
cess. Both  the  leaves  and  flowers  are 
employed  in  fomentations  and  pouhices. 
They  each,  but  particularly  the  flowers, 
have  a  powerful,  though  not  unpleasant 
SDoell,  and  a  bitter  taste.  They  are  ad- 
ministered in  substance,  as  a  powder  or 
electuary ;  in  iniunon,  as  tea ;  in  decoc- 
tion or  extract,  or  in  the  ferm  of  an  es- 
sential oil,  obtained  b^  distillation.  So 
fl:iigrant  is  the  camomile  plant,  that  the 
ph^es  where  it  grows  wild,  on  open^ 
gravelly  commons,  may  easily  be  discov- 
ered by  the  somewhat  strawberry-like 
perftune  which  is  emitted  by  treading  on 
them.  This  <]uality  has  sometimes  in- 
duced the  cultivation  of  camomile  for  a 
green  walk  in  gardens. 

Camp  means,  generally,  the  place  and 
order  of  tents  or  huts  for  soldiers  in  the 
field.  In  modem  times,  a  difierence  is 
made  between  camp  and  hwouae,  the 
former  signifying  tne  residence  of  an 
army  restmg  in  tents ;  the  latter,  the  situ- 
ation of  one  which  dispenses  with  them, 
and  remaina  either  entirely  in  the  open 
S7* 


air,  or,  where  time  allows  it,  in  huts  built 
of  branches,  &c.  (See  Bivouac.)  On  the 
continent  of  Europe,  tents  are  abolished, 
and  the  name  of  camp^  therefoi^,  is  sel- 
dom used  there  at  present. — Camps,  of 
course,  are  of  very  ancient  origin,  since 
almost  all  nations,  in  their  infancy,  lived 
as  nomades,  dwelling  in  tents ;  as  is  the 
case  with  many  tribes  in  Asia  and  Africa 
at  the  present  day,  e.  g.,  the  Arabs.  The 
Romans,  probably,  first  carried  the  art  of 
encampment  to  a  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, on  account  of  their  many  wars  in 
distant  and  thinly  settled  regions,  where 
their  large  armies  found  no  cities  to  quar- 
ter in.  CsBsar  and  several  other  Roman 
authors  give  us  much  information  on 
their  way  of  constructing  a  camp,  which 
they  improved  in  strength  and  conven- 
ience, according  to  the  time  that  they 
were  stationed  m  it,  and  which,  at  the 
same  time,  the  want  of  fortresses  ohligcd 
them  to  make,  in  some  cases,  the  points 
of  their  military  operations.  From  such 
camps,  it  is  well  known,  many  cities 
originated,  as  Cologne  on  the  Rhine, 
Treves,  Cambridge,  Bristol,  and  many 
others.  It  is  a  fact  of  much  interest,  tlmt 
the  military  art,  afler  so  many  changes  in 
tactics,  and  in  the  principles  of  stratcg}', 
again  resorts  to  something  similar  to  these 
fortified  camps  of  the  ancients,  as,  in  very 
recent  times,  it  has  been  thought  advisa- 
ble, besides  providing  fortresses,  properly 
so  called,  to  strengthen  certain  large  cities 
on  the  chief  roads,  partly  in  order  to  de- 
fend them  against  tlie  first  attack  of  the 
enemy,  and  to  prevent  his  possessing 
himself  easily  of  the  important  resources 
which  they  afford,  but  chiefly  to  give  to 
retreating  armies  rallying  points,  able  to 
fiimish  support  to  numerous  soldiers. 
They  are  also  points  of  assembly  for  the 
militia.  Thus  the  Prussians  fortified  the 
large  city  of  Cologne.  Of  all  the  Euro- 
pean annies,  the  English  are  the  only 
ones,  we  believe,  who  make  use  of  tents, 
and  therefore  have  camps,  in  the  nar- 
rower sense  of  the  word.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  camps  have  become  slighter 
and  simpler  with  the  progress  of  tiie  mil- 
itary art  The  camps  of  the  Turks,  or 
other  Asiatic  nations,  are  extremely  cum- 
bersome, in  comparison  vrith  the  light  bi- 
vouac of  the  Europeans,  from  which,  at 
any  moment,  the  whole  army  can  rise  in 
arms,  prepared  for  battle. 

Campaona  ni  Roma  ;  a  temiory  in 
Italy,  which  comprehends  the  greater 
part  of  old  Latium,  about  70  miles  wide 
and  330  long.  We  usually  understand 
by  it  the  desert  plain  which  commences 
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near  Ronciglione  or  Viteibo,  and,  includ- 
ing the  Pontine  marshes  (q.  v,),  extends 
to  Terracina.  In  the  middle  of  ttiis  re- 
gion lies,  half  deserted,  the  ancient  capi- 
tal of  the  world.  The  lakes  of  the  C. 
are  evidently  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes. 
Thus  the  lake  Regillus,  above  Frascati, 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  an  inverted  cone  of 
hard,  black  lava,  risine  in  wild  and  naked 
masses  from  40  to  60  feet  hifh.  The 
craters  containing  the  lakes  of  Albano 
and  Ncmi,  which  lie  from  400  to  500  feet 
higher  than  the  lake  Regillus,  have  a  verv 
regular  conical  form.  The  lake  of  Al- 
bano is  also  remarkable  for  its  aqueduct, 
or  emissariumy  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  excellent  works  of  the  Romans, 
which  discharges  the  waters  of  the  lake 
through  the  mountains.  It  was  cut 
through  the  lava,  in  a  year,  by  the  com- 
mand of  an  oracle,  during  the  sie^  of 
Veiij  when  the  lake  threatened  to  mun- 
datc  even  Rome.  (See  Albano,)  It  an- 
swers its  original  purpose  even  at  the 
present  day.    There  are,  also,  many  sul- 

Shur  springs  here,  particularly  between 
lome  and  Tivoli,  where  the  water  issues 
almost  boiling  from  the  earth,  and  forms 
the  lake  of  Solfatara,  which  contains 
floating  islands,  consisting  of  a  caicarious 
deposit,  which  collects  round  substances 
thrown  into  the  water.  The  water  of  the 
river,  which  issues  from  this  lake,  has  the 
same  qualities,  and  was  considered,  by 
the  ancients,  as  particularly  salutary. 
Near  the  lake  were  the  baths  of  M. 
Agrippa.  The  soil  of  the  C.  is,  in  gen- 
eral, dry,  but  very  fertile  in  the  lower 
mrts,  though  its  cultivation  is  much  neg- 
lected. From  Monterosi  to  the  hills  of 
Alhano,  a  tree  is  seldom  to  be  seen.  All 
the  efforts  of  the  French  to  diminish  the 
malignity  of  the  maP  aria  in  these  regions, 
by  planting  treefs  have  been  unsuccessful. 
Tiiere  are  no  villages  and  towns  in  the  C. 
Here  and  there  you  find  single  huts  lean- 
ing against  the  ruins  of  old  towers  or 
temples,  and  patched  up  from  their  frag- 
ments. In  toe  middle  of  the  summer, 
when  mahgnant  fevers  render  a  residence 
in  the  C.  very  dangerous,  the  imhappy 
inhabitants  are  obli^d  to  take  refrige  in 
the  neighboring  towns,  or  in  Rome,  where 
tliey  seek  shelter  under  the  porticoes  of 
the  churches  and  palaces.  The  great 
number  of  sick  persons  who  fill  the  Ro- 
man hospitals  during  the  months  of  July, 
August  and  September,  are  chiefly  in- 
nabitants  of  the  country.  Besides  their 
huts,  innumerable  ruins  of  temples,  cir- 
•^uses  and  monuments  are  scattered  about 
•/.,  panicularly  near  the  Via  Appia;  and 


long  rows  of  aqueducts,  some  in  niios^ 
some  in  a  state  of  preservation,  are  over- 
grown with  ivy  and  other  plants.  In  lae 
winter,  flocks  of  sheep  pasture  in  these 
solitudes;  during  the  summer,  tb^  are 
driven  up  the  Apennines.  Herds  of  half- 
wild  cattle  remam  during  the  whole  year 
in  the  C  Their  keepers,  however,  soon 
become  a  prey  to  the  pesdlence,  or  fall 
into  a  gradual  decline.  They  ajie  mostly 
natives  of  the  mountains,  and  serve  the 
proprietors  of  the  herds  for  trifling  wages. 
Bonstetten  saw  at  Torre  Patemo,  vciy 
near  Rome,  a  herd  of  several  hundred 
cows,  the  proprietor  of  which  did  not 
consider  it  worth  while  to  milk  them, 
though  milk  is  as  dear  in  Rome  as  in 
other  large  cities.  The  herdsmen  are 
mounted,  and  armed  with  long  lances, 
with  which  they  manaj^e  the  cattle  very 
skilfully.  Scarcely  a  nmth  part  of  the  C. 
is  cultivated ;  the  rest  is  used  for  pastur- 
age. In  the  times  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
this  dreary  solitude  exhilnted  a  smiling 
picture  of  abundance  and  fertility.  Com- 
fields,  groves,  villas,  monuments,  alter- 
nated with  each  other,  and,  according  to 
(he  accounts  of  Strabo,  Varro  and  PUny, 
the  air  was  remarkably  healthy,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  marshy  tracts  along 
the  coasts.  The  corruption  of  the  cli- 
mate originated  as  early  as  the  6th  cen- 
tury, according  to  tradition,  after  some 
ereat  inundations  of  the  Tiber ;  which, 
however,  still  take  place,  without  increas- 
ing the  evil.  The  unhealthy  air,  the  fa- 
mous aria  cattiva^  is  most  injurious  in  the 
dry  and  hot  seasons.  The  most  probable 
supposition  is,  that  it  originated  after  die 
devastations  of  the  barbarians,  when  the 
waters  became  stagnant  ftom  the  want 
of  human  industry.  The  greatest  obftta- 
cle  to  the  removd  of  the  evil  is  in  the 
prejudices  and  indolence  of  the  people. 
Thus  the  corruption  is  continually  spread- 
ing, and  has  even  attacked  some  quarters 
of  Rome. 

Campaign  generally  denotes  the  season 
during  which  armies  keep  the  field.  It 
also  means  an  extensive  level  country'. 
Formerly,  when  war  was  not  carried  on 
with  so  much  impetuosity  as  at  present, 
campaigns  lasted  only  during  the  wamier 
months ;  and,  towards  winter,  the  troop? 
went  into  winter-quarters,  when  the  of- 
ficers of  tlie  opposing  armies  often  met 
very  amicably  at  balls  and  other  entertain- 
ments ;  but,  of  late,  armies  have  kept 
the  field  through  the  winter,  till  a  deci- 
sive victory  has  been  gained.  Thus  tfie 
allies,  in  the  winter  of  1813— 14,  followed 
the  French  over  the  Rhine ;  some  battles 
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were  fbught  in  January  and  February, 
and  the  armies  remained,  for  several 
months,  without  roof  or  tent,  in  the  open 
air  of  a  cold  winter. 

Cahpan,  Jeanne  Louise  Henrictte 
(originally  Genet),  bom  at  Paris,  Oct.  6, 
17^,  became  reader  to  the  daughters  of 
Lou's  XV ;  gained  the  favor  of  the  wife 
of  the  dauphin,  afterwards  the  queen  Ma- 
rie Antoinette,  who  gave  her  in  marriage 
to  the  son  of  her  private  secretary,  M. 
Campan,  and  appointed  her  the  first  lady 
of  the  bed-chamber.  Madame  C.  gave 
ber  patroness  many  proofe  of  fidelity  and 
attachment,  and  wished  to  follow  her  into 
the  Temple  after  the  10th  of  Aug.,  1792, 
which,  however,  Pethion  did  not  allow. 
After  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  madame  C. 
estaUished  a  boarding-school  for  the  edu- 
cation of  young  ladies  at  St.  Germain, 
which  soon  acquired  a  wide  reputation. 
On  this  account.  Napoleon  appointed  her 
the  principal  of  an  uistitution  founded  by 
him  for  the  daughters  of  the  officers  of 
the  legion  of  honor,  at  Ecouen,  which 
flJie  organized  and  superintended  for  seven 
years.  Afler  the  restoration,  Louis  XVIII 
abolished  this  institudon,  and  madame  C. 
lost  her  situation.  Her  only  son  died  in 
J  821,  in  consequence  of  ill  treatment  suf- 
fered because  he  was  a  relation  of  mar- 
shal Ney.  Madame  C.  died  at  Paris, 
March  10,  1822.  Of  her  Memoira  re- 
specting tlie  Private  Life  of  the  Queen 
Marie  Antoinette,  with  Recollections  of 
Uie  Times  of  Louis  XIV,  XV,  and  XVI, 
in  4  vols,  (translated  into  English,  1B^|, 
the  fifth  edition  appeared  at  Paris,  1823. 
They  contain  interesung  contributions  to 
the  histoiT  of  the  French  revoluuon.  Her 
Journal  Anecdoiique,  also  (Paris,  1824),  is 
rich  in  piquant  anecdotes  of  Napoleon, 
Alexander  I,  and  others. 

Campanella,  Thomas ;  a  native  of  Ca- 
labria, in  Italy,  famous  for  his  talents  and 
misfortunes.  He  displayed  great  quick- 
ness of  parts  when  quite  young,  and,  at 
tlie  age  of  15,  entered  into  the  order  of 
the  JDominicans.  He  studied  theology 
and  other  branches  of  knowledge  with 
assiduity,  but  was  principally  attracted  by 
philosophy.  The  opinions  of  Aristotle, 
then  generally  taught  in  the  schools,  ap- 
peared to  him  unsatisfactofy  ;  and,  m 
J  591,  he  published,  at  Naples,  a  work, 
entitled  PhUosopJna  Sensibita  dtmonstrata^ 
intended  to  show  the  futility  of  the  pre- 
vailing doctrines.  This  book  procured 
him  some  admirers,  and  more  enemies. 
He  then  went  to  Rome,  and  afterwards 
to  Florence,  where  he  was  well  received 
by  the  grand-duke  Ferdinand ;  bat,  not 


obtaining  some  preferment  which  he  ex- 
pected, he  proceeded  to  Bologna,  and 
then  to  Padua,  where  he  gave  lectures  on 
philosophy.  In  1598,  he  returned  to  Na- 
ples, and  revisited,  shortly  after,  Calabria, 
where,  in  tlie  follct^ving  year,  he  was  ar- 
rested on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  against 
the  Spanish  government,  to  whicli  Naples 
was  then  subject  A  scheme  was  im- 
puted to  him  of  having  engaged  the 
Turks  to  assist  him  in  making  himself 
master  of  Calabria.  On  tJjis  improbable 
and  apparently  unfounded  accusation,  lie 
was  imprisoned,  and,  after  being  repeat- 
edly tortured,  condemned  to  j)crpetiinl 
confinement  In  this  situation,  he  wiotc 
many  learned  works,  after\vanls  publish- 
ed. At  length,  in  1626,  pope  Urban  VIII 
procured  his  removal  to  Rome,  and,  iu 
1629,  gave  him  his  liberty,  and  bestowed 
on  him  a  pension.  Dreading  some  fur- 
ther persecution  from  the  Spaniards,  lie 
withdrew,  in  1634,  to  France,  where  he 
was  honorably  received,  and  much  es- 
teemed by  the  learned  men  of  that  coun- 
try. He  died  at  Paris  in  1639. — C.  was  a 
man  of  more  imagination  than  judgment, 
displaying  his  talents  rather  by  under- 
mining the  systems  of  others  than  by 
establShing  his  own.  He  was  a  believer 
in  astrology,  one  of  llie  follies  of  the  age  ; 
and  some  of  his  opinions  were  very  ec- 
centric. His  works  are  extremely  nu- 
merous. 

Campania;  the  ancient  name  of  a 
province  of  Italy,  in  the  present  kingdom 
of  Naples,  which,  partly  on  account  of  its 
natural  curiosities,  including  Vesuvius, 
the  Phlegnean  fields,  the  lake  of  Avemus, 
and  partly  for  its  remarkable  fertility,  was 
a  favorite  resort  of  the  distinguished  Ro- 
mans, who  built  there  magaificent  conn- 
try-houses.  Cuma,  PuteoTi,  Naples,  Her- 
culaneum,  Pompeii,  Caprece,  Salernum 
and  Capua,  the  principal  cities  of  C,  are 
names  rich  in  classical  associations.  The 
Appian  and  Latin  ways  led  into  tlie  inte- 
rior of  this  charming  province.  Even 
now,  C,  or  Terra  di  Lavoro,  is  the  most 
beautiful  and  fruitful  part  of  Italy ;  and  no 
traveller  can  wish  for  a  more  delightful 
country  than  the  fields  of  C,  filled,  in  the 
month  of  April,  with  barley  four  feet 
high,  and  adorned  with  lofty  poplars, 
which  are  connected  by  luxuriant  vines, 
forming  a  canopy  over  the  fields. 
"There,"  says  Gothe,  "it  is  worth  while 
to  till  the  ground." 

Campanile  ;  a  detached  tower,  in  some 
parts  of  Italy,  erected  for  the  purpose  of 
containing  beUs.  Several  of  them  have 
deviated  considerably  from  the  perpen- 
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dicular,  in  consequence  of  tlieir  great 
height  and  narrowness  of  base.  The 
campanile  of  Pisa,  called  Thrre  Pendente^ 
or  Ilanging  Tower,  is  the  most  remarka- 
ble of  these.  Its  height  is  150  feet,  and 
it  inclines  nearly  13  feet  from  the  per- 
pendicular. The  tower  consists  of  eieht 
stories,  each  of  which  is  surrounded  oy 
columns.   (See  Bologna.) 

Campbell,  George,  a  distinguished 
Scotch  divine,  was  bom  at  Aberdeen,  in 
1709.  He  was  educated  at  Mareschal 
college,  and  afterwards  articled  to  a  writer 
of  the  signet  at  Edinbui'gh.  In  1741,  he 
relinquished  the  law,  and  studied  divinity. 
In  1759,  he  was  appointed  principal  of 
Mareschal  college.  In  1763^  he  published 
his  celebrated  Dissertation  on  Miracles,  in 
answer  to  the  Essay  on  Miracles  of  Mr. 
Hume.  This  Dissertation  was  translated 
into  the  French  and  Dutch  languages. 
In  1771,  C.  was  chosen  professor  of  di- 
vinity, and,  in  1776,  gave  to  the  world  bis 
Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  which  established 
his  reputation  as  an  accurate  grammarian, 
a  sound  critic  and  a  tasteful  scholar.  He 
also  published  occasional  sermons.  The 
last  work  which  he  lived  to  publish,  was 
liis  Translation  of  the  Gospels,  with  Pre- 
liminary Dissertations  and  Notes  (2  vols. 
4to.)  lie  died  in  1796.  Besides  the  works 
already  mentioned,  his  Lectures  on  Sys- 
tematic Theology  and  the  Pastoral  Char- 
acter (folio)  have  been  printed  since  his 
death  ;  as  also  his  Lectures  on  the  Eccle- 
siastical Character  (2  vols.  8vo.),  with  bis 
life  prefixed. 

Campbell,  John,  a  native  of  Edin- 
burgh, was,  when  very  youns,  brought  to 
England.  His  earliest  productions  are 
not  certainly  known ;  but,  in  1736,  he 
published  the  Military  History  of  Prince 
Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  (2 
vols,  folio),  which  gained  him  so  much 
reputation,  that  he  was  engaged,  soon 
after,  to  assist  in  writing  the  ancient  part 
of  the  Universal  History,  in  60  vols.  ovo. 
In  1742,  he  published  the  first  two  vol- 
umes of  the  Lives  of  the  Admirals  and 
other  British  Seamen,  the  two  last  vol- 
umes of  which  appeared  in  1744.  In 
1745  commenced  the  publication  of  the 
Bxographia  BritanmeOy  one  of  the  most 
important  undertakings  in  which  C.  was 
engaged.  The  articles  written  by  him, 
extending  through  four  volumes  of  the 
work,  are,  both  in  point  of  style  and  mat- 
i«3r,  much  superior  to  those  of  his  coadju- 
tors. They  are  liable,  however,  to  one 
genera]  censure,  arising  from  the  almost 
unvarying  strain  of  panegyric,  m  which 
the  writer  indulges,  and  which  has  re- 


peatedly sukjected  him  to  critical  ankoad 
version.  In  1750,  he  published  the  Pres- 
ent State  of  Europe,  contaiQing  much 
historical  and  political  information.  He 
was  then  employed  on  the  modem  part 
of  the  Universal  History.  His  last  and 
favorite  work  was  a  Political  Survey  of 
Great  Britain  (1774, 2  vols.  4to.)  C.  died 
Dec.  28, 1775. 
Campbell,  Thomas,  was  bom  at  Glas- 

Sow,  Scotland,  Sept  7,  1777,  and  eariy 
isplayed  a  remarkable  vivacity  of  imagi- 
nation and  vigor  of  mind.  He  entered  uie 
university  of  Glasgow  at  the  early  age  of 
12,  and  immediately  distinguished  Iiim- 
self  by  carrying  oft*  die  academical  prizes, 
particularly  for  translations  Irom  tlie 
Greek  poets.  Moral  philosophy  was  one 
of  his  favorite  pursuits;  but  he  never  ap- 
plied himself  to  any  professional  studies. 
After  passing  7  years  at  the  university,  be 
went  to  Edinburgh,  and  produced,  at  the 
age  pf  20,  his  principal  poem,  the  Pleas- 
ures of  Hope,  which  established  his  repu- 
tation in  England.  Harmony  of  versifi- 
cation, a  polished  and  gracefiil  dictioo, 
and  an  accurate  finish,  are  united  with 
an.  ardent  poetical  sensibility,  in  this 
youthful  production.  The  passage  con- 
cerning tne  partition  and  suojugation  of 
Polana  is  full  of  the  lyric  Hre^  which 
afterwards  burst  forth  so  brilhantly  in 
the  Mariners  of  England,  the  Battle  of 
the  Baltic,  and  Hohenlinden.  In  1800, 
he  visited  the  continent,  and  passed  a 
year  in  Germany,  where  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  principal  poets  and  lit- 
erati. Here  he  wimeased  the  bloody 
fiffht  of  Hohenlinden,  which  inspired  one 
of  his  finest  lyric  eftlisions.  On  leaving 
the  continent,  he  visited  London  for  the 
first  time,  and  resided  there  till  his  mar- 
riage, m  1803,  when  he  removed  to  Sy- 
denham, where  he  resided  about  20  years, 
receiving  a  pension  of  £200  from  the 
crown.  He  has  lately  lived  in  London. 
In  1808  appeared  his  Annals  of  Great 
Britain,  from  the  Accession  of  Geoige  111 
to  the  Peace  of  Amiens  (3  vols.,  8vo.)  In 
1809,  he  published  a  volume  of  poeun 
containing  Gertrude  of  Wvoming,  a  Penn- 
sylvanian  tale.  It  is  full  of  pathos  and 
beautiful  simplicity.  In  O'Connor's  Chiki 
he  has  touched  a  wilder  string  of  passion 
and  despair.  His  Theodric  (1£S24)  disap- 
pointed every  body ;  and  C.  has,  of  late, 
done  nothing  wortliy  of  his  eariier  pro- 
ductions. He  is  remarkable  for  his  severe 
criticism  of  his  ovra  works,  and  this  may 
account  for  his  bavins  written  so  little  fot 
the  last  25  years.  His  poems  have  all 
been  republished  in  America,  where  they 
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are  venr  popular.  His  Specimens  of 
British  Poets,  with  biographical  and  criti- 
cal Notices,  and  an  Essay  on  English  Po- 
etry (1819,  7  vols.,  BvoX  contain  short 
«^xtracts  firom  the  poets,  from  the  time  of 
Chaucer  to  that  of  Anstey.  His  Lectures 
on  Poetry  were  written,  originally,  for  the 
London  Institution,  and  afterwards  dehv- 
ered  in  different  cities  of  the  ki..gdom,  to 
his  own  profit  and  honor.  They  were 
printed,  or  at  least  a  part  of  them,  in  the 
New  Monthly  Ma^zine.  This  magazine 
was  originally  projected  by  C.  It  appear- 
ed in  1821,  and  was  edited  by  C.  about 
four  years,  with  much  reputation.  He 
was  one  of  the  early  promoters  of  tlie 
London  university,  and,  by  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Brougham,  which  first  appeared  in 
the  Times,  Feb.  9, 1825,  and  by  his  Sug- 
ffestions,  which  appeared  in  the  New 
Monthly  soon  afterwards,  materially  fur- 
thered that  great  project.  In  1827,  he 
was  elected  rector  of  the  university  of 
Glasgow — an  office  without  labor  or  emol- 
ument. His  rival  was  sir  Waller  Scott, 
and  the  election  was  made  entirely  on 
political  grounds,  C.  representing  the 
whig  interest,  to  which  he  has  always 
been  attached. — C.  is  a  very  amiable  and 
interesting  person  in  private  Hfe,  of  lively 
manners,  and  devoted  entirely  to  literary 
pursuits.  Besides  his  pension  and  the 
profits  of  his  literary  labors,  he  has  a  small 
inheritance,  received  from  an  uncle. 

CjL»rFE,  Joachim  Heinrich,  bom  in 
1746,  at  Deensen,  in  the  territoy  of 
Brunswick,  studied  theology  at  Helm- 
stadt,  in  Halle.  In  1773,  he  was  a  chap- 
lain in  the  Prussian  service.  He  founded 
a  private  institution  for  education  near 
Hamburg,  but  left  it,  on  account  of  his 
health,  in  1783,  to  professor  Trapp.  He 
died,  Oct  22, 1818,  at  the  age  of  72  years. 
His  philosophical  treatises,  as  well  as  the 
works  which  he  composed  for  the  in- 
struction of  youth,  display  a  noble  and 
philanthropic  spirit.  The  services  which 
he  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion have  been  universally  acknowledged. 
His  style  is  pure  and  flowing,  artless  and 
animated.  He  possessed  a  rare  faculty 
of  accommodating  himself  to  the  youthful 
capacity.  His  endeavors  to  purify  and 
enrich  the  German  language  were  carried 
to  excess.  His  writings  for  the  instruction 
of  childhood  and  youth  were  published 
together,  at  Brunswick,  1806—9,  in  30 
vols.  12mo.,  with  copperplates.  His  Rob- 
inson the  Younger  has  been  translated  in- 
to almost  all  the  European  languages,  even 
into  modem  Greek.  His  Tfuomron  has 
also  had  a  wide  circulation.    His  ffdrter- 


buck  der  Deuiscfien  i^^rache  (Brunswick, 
1807 — 11,  5  vols,  4to.)  is  a  production  of 
much  merit  His  letters  written  (1789) 
from  Paris,  containing  warm  eulogiums  on 
the  French  revolution,  are  bold  and  elo- 
quent, but  marked  with  the  enthusiastic 
exaggeration  of  the  time,  and  drew  upon 
him  many  serious  and  satirical  attacks. 

Camfeacut,  or  Campeche  ;  a  seaport 
town  of  Mexico,  in  Yucatan,  in  a  bay  to 
which  it  gives  name,  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan ;  90  miles 
W.  S.  W.  Merida;  Ion.  90°  31'  W. ;  lat. 
19°  51'  N. ;  population,  6000.  It  is  de- 
fended by  a  castle  furnished  with  cannon, 
and  has  several  times  been  taken  from 
the  Spaniards,  and  plundered.  Its  port  is 
large,  but  shallow.  The  houses  are  well 
built  of  stone.  The  exportation  of  the 
wax  of' Yucatan  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  lucrative  branches  of  its  trade.  It 
has  a  manu&cture  of  cotton  cloth.  It 
was,  for  a  long  time,  the  chief  mart  for 
logwood,  of  which  great  quantities  grew 
in  the  neighborhood  before  the  English 
landed  he^,  and  cut  it  at  the  isthmus. 
At  the  time  ivhen  it  was  taken  by  the 
Spaniards,  it  was  said  to  have  contained 
*3000  houses,  and  considerable  monu- 
ments of  Indian  art. — ^The  hay  of  Cam' 
peachy  lies  on  the  soulh-west  of  the  pen- 
insula of  Yucatan,  and  on  the  north  of 
the  province  of  Tabasco. 

Camper,  Peter,  bom  at  Leyden,  1722, 
died  at  the  Ha^e,  April  7,  1789,  was 
one  of  the  most  learned  and  acute  physi- 
cians and  anatomists  of  the  18th  century. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  anatomy, 
surgery,  obstetrics  and  medical  jurispru- 
dence, and  also  as  a  writer  on  the  beauti- 
ful. He  drew  with  great  skill  with  the 
pen,  painted  in  oil,  modelled  in  wax,  and 
knew  how  to  handle  the  chisel  of  the 
sculptor.  C.  was  the  first  who  proved 
that  the  ape,  of  which  the  ancients  have 
left  anatomical  descriptions,  was  a  species 
of  orang  outang.  His  essays  on  lithotomy, 
&c.,  have  spread  light  on  these  sub- 
jects. He  was  much  devoted  to  com- 
parative osteology,  and  believed,'  what  the 
discoveries  of  Cuvier  have  confirmed, 
that  there  have  really  existed  animals  of 
which  the  species  are  at  present  extinct. 
His  Dissertation  on  the  natural  Varieties, 
d&c,  is  the  first  work  which  has  thrown 
much  light  on  the  varieties  of  the  human 
species,  which  the  author  distinguishes 
by  the  shape  of  the  skull.  His  Treatise 
on  the  natural  Difference  of  Features  in 
Persons  of  various  Countries  and  Ages, 
and  on  Beauty  as  exhibited  in  ancient 
Paintings  and  £ngravings,  followed  by  a 
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method  of  delineating  various  sortB  of 
heads  with  accuracy,  is  intended  to  prove 
that  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  most  cel- 
ebrated limners  and  painters  are  very  de- 
fective. His  general  doctrine  is,  that  the 
difference  in  form  and  cast  of  counte- 
nance proceeds  from  the  facial  angle, 
(q.  v.|  In  his  essay  on  the  organs  of 
speecn  in  apes,  he  proves  that  nature  has 
rendered  the  pronunciation  of  articulate 
sounds  impossible,  even  to  those  wliich  ap- 
proach nearest  to  man,  by  lateral  pouches 
conn ected  with  the  windpipe.  C.  wrote  in 
four  langiiages,  and  received  ten  prizes 
from  different  academies.  He  received 
his  education  at  Leyden,  and  travelled, 
and  obtained  the  acquaintance  of  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  Europe, 
after  which  he  was  made  professor  of 
philosophy,  medicine  and  surgerjrin  Fra- 
neker.  ite  taught  the  same  sciences,  af- 
terwards, in  Amsterdam  and  Gr6ningen. 

Campetti;  an  Italian,  bom  at  Garg- 
nano,  on  lake  Garda,  who  has  attracted 
much  attention,  in  our  time,  by  pretend- 
ing to  be  capable  of  ascertauung,  by  his 
feelings,  the  places  where  metals  and 
water  exist  under  the  ground.  Many  ex-, 
periments  seemed  to  confirm  his  state- 
ments. The  king  of  Bavaria  sent  for  h  im 
in  1806,  and  he  came  to  Munich,  where 
the  experiments  were  renewed.  These 
experiments  were  chiefly  made  with  pen- 
dulums of  sulphurous  pyrites,  which  are 
said  to  vibrate  if  brought  near  to  met- 
als. Information  on  this  subject  is  con- 
tained in  Aretin's  Actxer  Litetvrischer  .^n- 
zeieer  (1807),  beginning  with  No.  22. 
Gilbert  also  published,  in  1808,  interest- 
ing elucidations  of  these  experiments. 
(See  JViahdomancy.) 

Camphor  is  a  wnite,  resinous  produc- 
tion, of  peculiar  and  powerful  smell,  not 
unlike  that  of  rosemary,  and  is  extracted 
from  two  or  three  kinds  of  trees  of  the 
bay  tribe,  that  grow  in  the  islands  of  the 
East  Indies  and  China.  Of  these,  the 
principal  is  the  laurus  camphora  of  Lin- 
nfeus.  It  is  of  considerable  height,  much 
branched,  and  has  spear-shaped  leaves, 
with  nerves,  of  a  pale-yello wish-green 
color  on  the  upper  side,  and  bluish-green 
beneath.  The  flowers  are  small,  white, 
and  stand  on  stalks  which  issue  ftom  the 
junction  of  the  leaves  and  branches. 
Camphor  is  found  in  every  part  of  the 
tPtes ;  in  the  interstices  of  the  perpendic- 
ular fibres,  and  in  the  veins  of  the  wood, 
in  the  crevices  and  knots,  in  the  pith,  and 
in  the  roots,  which  afford  by  far  the 
greatest  abundance.  The  method  of  ex- 
tracting it  consists  in  distilling  with  water 


in  large  iron  pots,  which  serve  as  ^iie 
body  of  the  stilt,  with  earthen  heads  fitted 
to  them,  stufied  with  straw,  and  provided 
with  receivers.  Most  of  the  camphor  be- 
comes condensed  in  the  solid  form  among 
the  straw,  and  part  comes  over  with  the 
water.  Its  sublimation  is  performed  in 
low,  flat-bottomed  glass  vessels,  placed  in 
sand,  and  the  camphor  becomes  concrete, 
in  a  pure  state,  against  the  upper  part, 
whence  it  is  afterguards  separated  with  a 
knife,  after  breaking  the  glass. — Numer- 
ous other  vegetables  are  found  to  yield 
camphor  by  distillation.  Among  mem 
are  thyme,  rosemary,  safe,  elecampane, 
anemone  and  pusatilla.  A  smell  of  cam- 
phor is  disengaged  when  the  volatile  oil  of 
fennel  is  treated  with  acids ;  and  a  small 
Quantity  of  camphor  may  be  obtained 
from  oil  of  turpentine  by  simple  distilla- 
tion, at  a  very  gentle  heat. — Camphor  has 
a  bitterish,  aromatic  taste,  is  unctuous  to 
the  touch,  and  possesses  a  degree  of 
toughness  which  prevents  it  from  being 
pulverized  with  facility,  unless  a  few 
drops  of  alcohol  be  added,  when  it  is 
easily  reduced  to  a  powder.  It  floats  on 
water,  and  is  exceedingly  voladle,  being 
gradually  dissipated  in  vapor  if  kept  in 
open  vessels.  At  288°  Falir.  it  enters  into 
fusion,  and  boils  at  400°  Fahr.  It  is  insol- 
uble in  water,  but  is  dissolved  freely  by 
alcohol,  from  which  it  is  immediatelv 
precipitated,  in  milky  clouds,  on  the  addi- 
tion of  water.  It  is  likewise  soluble  in 
the  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  and  in  strong 
acetic  acid.  Sulphuric  acid  decomposes 
camphor,  converting  it  into  a  substance 
like  artificial  tannin.  With  nitric  acid,  it 
yields  a  peculiar  acid,  called  camphoric 
add.  This  acid  combines  with  aJkalieR, 
and  forms  peculiar  salts,  called  camphor- 
ates.  They  have  not  hitherto  been  ap- 
plied to  anv  useful  purpose. — As  an 
internal  medicine,  campnor  has  been  fre- 
quently employed,  in  doses  of  from  5 
to  20  grains,  with  much  advantage,  to 
procure  sleep  in  mania,  and  to  counteract 
gangrene,  in  large  doses,  it  acts  as  « 
poison.  Dissolved  in  acetic  acid,  with 
some  essential  oils,  it  forms  the  aromatic 
vinegar.  It  promotes  the  solution  of  co- 
pal ;  and,  from  the  circumstance  that  its 
efiluvia  are  very  noxious  to  insects,  it  ui 
much  used  to  defend  subjects  of  natural 
history  from  their  ravages. — In  a  crude 
state,  camphor  is  formed  into  irregular 
lumps,  of  a  yellowish-gray  color,  some- 
what resembling  nitre  or  bay-salt  It  is 
imported  into  Europe  in  canisters,  and 
the  refining  of  it  was  long  kept  a  secret 
by  the  Venetians.    The  Dutch  have  si  net- 
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pedbmed  this  work ;  and  large  quanti- 
ties of  camphor  are  now  refin^  by  some 
of  tlie  ^Dglish  and  American  chanists. — 
For  carpentera'  work  the  wood  of  the 
camphor-tree  is  much  used.  It  is  light 
and  durable,  and,  in  consequence  of  long 
retaining  its  aromatic  smell,  is  not  liable 
to  be  injured  by  insects. — Plants  of  the 
camphor  and  cinnamon  trees  were  cap- 
tured by  admiral  Rodney,  in  1782,  and 
afterwards  carried  to  Jamaica,  and  pro|)a- 
gated  there.  The  camphor-tree  which 
grows  very  abundantly  in  the  western  parts 
of  Japan,  is  a  different  species  firom  that 
found  in  the  islands  of  Sumatra  and  Bor- 
neo, with  which  we  are  principally  ac- 
quainted.— Camphor  was  formerly  in 
^reat  repute  as  a  medicine,  but  at  present 
Its  virtues  are  less  highly  rated.  It  is  a 
cordial  and  stimulant  of  a  decidedly  heat- 
ing character,  and  is,  therefore,  improper 
in  all  fevers,  unless  the  system  is  very 
low  and  weak.  In  such  cases,  if  com- 
bined with  nitre  and  other  cooling  articles, 
it  is  sometimes  an  excellent  diaphoretic. 
But,  in  fevers  in  general,  it  is  an  article 
rather  to  be  avoided.  It*  was  once,  how- 
ever, and  is  now,  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  * 
tiiougbt  to  be  one  of  the  best  medicines 
in  fever  of  almost  all  sorts ;  but  it  is  an 
article  that  could  well  be  dispensed  with 
iu  common  practice.  As  a  domestic  cor- 
dial and  medicine,  it  is,  perhaps,  more 
used  than  any  other,  being  still,  in  fami- 
lies, a  panacea  for  all  ailments  of  the 
smaller  sort. 

CAMFisTaoN,  Jean  Galbert  de ;  a  dra- 
matic poet,  contemporaty  with  Racine; 
bom  1656,  at  Toulouse,  died  1723,  at  the 
same  place.  His  tragedies,  at  the  time  of 
their  appearance,  met  with  extraordinary 
applause.  At  present,  however,  they  are 
much  less  esteemed ;  so  that  onlv  two  of 
his  pieces — AndromcuM,  a  tragedy  which 
represents,  under  fictitious  names,  the  his- 
tory of  don  Carlos,  and  the  comedy  Lt  Ja- 
laux  Disabusi — are  admitted  into  the  se- 
lection of  the  Thiab^  FranpaU  des  Aideurs 
du  Second  Ordre.  Laharpe  says  of  C, "  His 
plots  have  been  commended  as  probable : 
they  are  so,  but  they  are  feeble  in  concep- 
tion and  execution.'^ 

Campo  Chiaro,  duke  of;  a  Neapolitan 
diplomatist.  In  1805,  he  served,  in  the 
royal  guard,  as  captain  of  the  Lipariots — 
a  kind  of  mounted  chasseurs.  He  remain- 
ed in  Naples  when  the  king,  on  the  ap- 
proach of^the  French,  fled,  with  his  fam- 
ily, to  Sicily.  His  liberal  sentiments  placed 
hiro,  the  next  year,  in  Joseph's  council  of 
gtate,  and  he  was  soon  after  appointed 
minister  of  die  royal  house.    Murat  also, 


when  Joseph  was  appointed  king  of 
Spain,  placed  great  confidence  in  nim, 
and  intrusted  to  him  the  direction  of  the 
police.  He  was  afterwards  employed  on 
the  most  important  diplomatic  missions, 
among  which  was  that  to  the  congress  of 
Vienna.  The  imprudence  of  the  king 
himself^  however,  frustrated  all  the  nego- 
tiations of  the  duke,  which  were  conduct- 
ed ^th  great  ability.  After  the  revolu- 
tion of  Naples,  in  ISSM),  he  was  appointed 
minister  of  foreign  affairs.  His  exertions 
in  this  difticult  post  were  not  crowned  with 
success ;  and,  after  the  departure  of  the 
king  for  the  congress  of  Laybach,  he  was 
summoned  before  the  parliament,  on  ac- 
count of  the  circular  of  count  Zurlo,  which 
he  had  countersigned.  He  was,  however, 
acquitted.    He  now  lives  in  retirement. 

Camfo-Forbiio  ;  a  castle  near  (or  rather 
a  suburb  of)  Udine,  in  Friuli,  a  province 
of  the  Austrian  government  of  Venice, 
celebrated  for  the  peace,  concluded  here 
October  17,  1797,  between  Austria  and 
France,  and  signed,  on  the  part  of  Austria, 
by  the  ambassadors  Cobentzl,  Meerveldt, 
Degelmann,  and  the  marquis  of  Gallo, 
and,  on  thejoart  of  France,  by  general  Bo- 
naparte. The  negotiations  were  begun  at 
Uaine  May  19,  and  were  carried  on  alter- 
nately there  and  in  the  castle  of  Passeria- 
no,  where  Bonaparte  resided.  Austria 
consented  to  cede  Mantua,  when  Bona- 
parte threatened  to  renew  the  war.  The 
treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  both  places, 
but  it  was  dated  at  Campo-Forraio,  be- 
cause this  place  lay  between  Udine  and 
Passeriano,  although  the  ambassadors  had 
never  been  there.  Austria  gave  up  the 
Netherlands,  Milan  and  Mantua.  The 
Cisalpine  republic  was  formed  from  Mi- 
lan, Mantua,  Modena,  Bologna,  Ferrara, 
Romagna,and.the  Venetian  Terra  Finna, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Adige.  The 
republic  of  Venice  was  divided.  Austria 
obtained  Venice,  Istria,  Dalmatia,  and  the 
mouths  of  the  Cattaro,  and  the  Terra  Fir- 
ma,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige ;  France, 
the  Venetian  Ionian  islands,  and  the  Ve- 
netian possessions  in  Albania.  To  effect 
a  peace  with  the  German  empire,  a  con- 
gress was  to  be  held  at  Rastadt.  By  secret 
articles  of  agreement,  the  emperor  c^- 
sented  to  the  partial  or  total  surrender  of 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  to  France,  for 
which  Austria  was  to  receive  Salzbuj^, 
and  a  part  of  Bavaria  on  the  Inn.  To 
the  duke  of  Modena,  and  other  princes 
who  had  lost  a  portion  of  their  territory, 
indemnifications  in  Grermany  were  secur- 
ed. Bonaparte  had,  of  his  own  authority, 
concluded  this  peace.    The  reader  wiH 
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find  biB  exi^auatkin  of  this  subject  in  bis 
Memoires  (4th  voL)  dicU  au  ComvU  dt 
MotdhiAm  (London,  1824,  p.  2421  The 
directoiy  was  discontented  with  tne  trea- 
ty. Later  occurrences  gave  occasion  to  a 
second  coalition  against  France,  in  1798 ; 
upon  which  France  declared  war  against 
the  kinff  of  IJungary  and  Bohemia,  and  the 
grand^uke  of  Tuscany,  March  12, 1799. 
See  the  articles  Rastadt^  LuneviUe^  peace 
at ;  also,  Scholl's  TVaUia  de  Paixy  foL  5th.^ 
Campoma^tes  (don  Pedro  Rodriguez) 
count  oi^  a  celebrated  Spanish  minister, 
whose  learning,  and  profound  and  elevat- 
ed views  in  political  economy,  place  him 
among  the  first  writers  of  his  country,  was 
bom  early  in  the  18th  century.  He  was 
director  of  the  academy  of  history,  and 
his  own  works  were  a  model  of  taste  and 
industiy.  As  a  statesman  and  a  publicist, 
he  enlightened  his  countrymen  by  his 
writings  on  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
tlie  true  principles  of  commerce.  He  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  academy  of 
belles-lettres  at  Paris,  and,  on  the  proposal 
of  Franklin,  of  the  philosophical  society 
of  Philadelphia.  C.  raised  himself  solely 
by  his  own  merits.  His  reputation  as  the 
most  learned  lawyer  in  Spain  obtained 
bim,  in  1765,  the  appointment  of  fiscal  to 
the  royal  council  of  Castile,  by  whose  or- 
der he  published,  1768,  an  Answer  to  the 
Letters  of  tlie  Bishop  of  Cuen^a,  in  which 
that  prelate  asserted  that  the  immunities 
and  revenues  of  the  Spanish  church  were 
attacked.  He  had  already  published  a 
Treatise  on  Ecclesiastical  Mortmain 
(1765),  which  was  translated  into  Italian, 
by  order  of  the  senate  of  Venice.  He  as- 
sisted Aranda  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Jes- 
uits from  Spain,  and  labored  to  introduce 
a  more  equal  distribution  of  the  taxes, 
to  diminish  the  number  of  mendicants, 
&c.  In  1788,  on  the  accession  of  Charles 
IV,  C.  was  appointed  president  of  the 
council  of  Castile  and  minister  of  state. 
With  the  rise  of  the  count  Florida  Blan- 
ca,  tlie  favor  of  C.  began  to  decline.  He 
was  removed  from  the  council,  and  retired 
in  disgrace.  His  death  took  place  early 
in  the  19th  century.  Among  his  numer- 
ous works  are,  Dissertation  on  the  Tem- 
plars (1747);  Commercial  Antiquity  of 
Cdthage  (1756),  in  which  he  controverts 
the  opinions  of  Dodwell,  on  the  Periplus 
of  Hanno;  Diacurao  Sobre  d  Fomevdo  dt 
ia  industria  popular  (Svo.,  1774) ;  and  Z>w- 
cwr9o  Sohrt  la  Educacion  popular  de  lot 
Ar^anoa  (1775);  and  a  Sequel  to  the  lat- 
ter work  (4  vols.,  8vo.,  1775—77),  which 
treats  of  the  causes  of  the  decUne  of  the 
arts  in  Spain. 


Campus  Mahtius  (called  also,  by  way 
of  eminence.  Campus^  merely)  was  a  large 
place  in  the  suburbs  of  ancient .  Rome, 
between  the  mons  CapUolinus  and  Ptctiv, 
surrounded,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the 
Tiber.  Its  name  was  derived  fi-om  a 
temple  c^Mars,  situated  in  it.  The  first 
meetings  of  the  people  {condtiactnturiala) 
were  held  here,  and  the  first  lugtrum  was 
celebrated  in  this  place.  (Iav.L.,  24.)  Tar- 

Suin  the  Proud  sowed  it  with  grain,  but 
»rutus  and  Collatinus  restored  it  to  the 
people,  who  destroyed  the  grain,  appro- 
priated It  anew  to  its  former  destination, 
and  made  it,  at  the  same  time,  a  place  of 
exercise  and  ^mnastic  sports  for  the  Ro- 
man jrouth.  The  bodies  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  were  burned  there.  Sit- 
uated so  near  the  city,  it  soon  became 
covered  with  splendid  buildings,  of  which 
the  finest  was  the  circus  Flaminiius.  It 
is  now  filled  with  memorable  ruins,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of 
Rome. 

Camuccim,  Vicenzo,  is  considered  the 
best  among  the  living  historical  painters 
of  Italy.  He  was  bom  at  Rome,  and  is  a 
•  follower  of  the  French  school,  finom  the 
hardness  and  exaggeration  of  which  the 
feeling  of  the  beautiful,  natural  to  an  Ital- 
ian, has  secured  him.  A.  W.  Schlegel 
says  of  him,  "  He  is  correct,  in  the  better 
sense  of  the  woixl,  to  a  veiy  high  degree. 
His  drawing  is  accurate,  \us  coloring  vig- 
orous and  bright  without  harshness,  his 
draperies  well  studied,  the  arrangement 
of  his  groups  happy,  as  is  his  composition 
in  general ;  yet  he  seems  wanting  in  in- 
vention." He  is  a  member  of  the  acad- 
emy of  San  Luca,  and  painted  for  St. 
Peter's  his  Chritt  with  the  unbetieving 
Thomas.  He  possesses  a' large  collection 
of  pictures  and  casts,  and  is  celelnrated  for 
his  success  in  restoring  old  pictures. 

Canaan.    (See  Pakstine,) 

Canada  ;  a  cound^  in  North  America, 
belonging  to  Great  Britain;  divided,  in 
1791,  into  the  provinces  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada. 

Lower  Canada  is  boimded  N.  by  New 
Britain,  £.  by  New  Britain  and  the  eulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  S.  E,  and  S.  by  New 
Brunswick,  and  the  states  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont  and  New  Yoik,  and 
S.  W.  and  W.  by  Upper  Canada.  The 
Ottawa  river  forms  a  great  part  of  the 
boundanr  between  Upper  and  Lower  Can- 
ada. Above  its  source,  the  line  runs  due 
north  to  Hudson's  bay,  about  Ion.  81^  W. 
Lon.  62°— 81°  W. ;  laL  45^—52°  N.  The 
inhabitants,  in  1763,  were  70,000;  in  1814, 
335,000,  of  whom  275,000  were  native  or 
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French  CanadiatiB,  the  remaiiidler  bein^ 
a  toixture  of  Endifih,  Scotch,  Irish,  and 
emigrants  fh>m  the  U.  States.  In  1833, 
the  population  was  4S7,465. — ^It  is  divided 
into  5  districts,  viz.,  Montreal,  Three 
Rivers,  Quebec,  Gasp^  and  St.  Francis, 
which  were  subdivided,  in  1792,  into  91 
counties.  The  minor  divisions  are,  1. 
seigniories,  or  the  original  grants  of  the 
French  government  under  the  feudal  sys- 
tem ;  2.  townships,  or  grants  of  land  made 
by  the  English  since  1796,  in  free  and 
common  soccage.  The  principal  towns 
are  Quebec,  the  capital,  Montreal,  Three 
Rivers,  New  Carilsle,  \Villlam  Henry,  St 
John's,  Ohambly  and  La  Chine.  The 
government  is  modelled  on  theprinciples 
of  the  British  constitution.  The  execu- 
tive power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  with  a 
council  of  10  members,  all  appointed  by 
the  king  of  Great  Britain.  The  legisla- 
ture, or  provincial  pariiament,  is  compos- 
ed of  a  council  of  is  members,  appointed 
by  the  king,  and  a  house  of  assembly  of 
50  members,  elected  by  the  people.  About 
nine  tenths  of  the  inhabitants  are  Catho- 
lics ;  the  majority  of  the  remainder  are 
Episcopalians.  There  are  two  bishops 
residing  at  Quebec,  one  Catholic,  the 
other  of  the  church  of  England.  The 
number  of  Catholic  clergymen,  in  1811, 
was  140;  of  Episcopal  clergvmen,  in 
1829, 25,  and  of  Presbyterian,  4.  There 
are  respectable  seminaries  at  Quebec  and 
Montreal,  but  education  is  generally  neg- 
lected by  the  French  Canamans,  the  most 
of  whom  are  unable  to  read  and  write. 
The  descendants  of  the  ancient  Canadian 
colonists  retain  the  politeness,  sprightli- 
ncss,  and  easy  manneis  of  the  old  French, 
fit>m  whom  diey  sprung.  Their  houses 
are  built  of  stone  and  plastered,  seldom, 
except  in  the  towns,  of  more  than  one 
rtory,  and  made  extremely  warm  by 
means  of  stoves.  Their  fiimiture  is  gen- 
erally of  their  own  workmanship,  and 
very  simple.  Their  principal  article  of 
food  is  peas  soup,  with  a  small  quantity 
of  pork  boiled  in  it,  and  a  dish  of  thick, 
sour  milk.  The  women  and  children 
seldom  make  use  of  any  other  drink  th&n 
milk  and  water,  but  the  men  are  passion- 
ately fond  of  rum.  During  the  six  months 
of  winter,  a  great  pordon  of  the  time  is 
devoted  to  amusement,  of  which  the  most 
prevalent  is  dancing.  The  climate  is 
nealthy,  but  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
are  very  great;  the  thennometer  some- 
times rising,  in  summer,  to  100^  Fahr.,  and 
sinking,  in  winter,  to  40*  below  0.— The 
ereat  river  St.  Lawrence  forms  a  striking 
feature  of  Canada.  The  odier  prindpcu 
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rivers  are  the  Ottawa  or  Uttawas,  Riehellea 
or  Sorel,  St  Francis,  Chaudiere,  Bague- 
nay,  St  Maurice,  Black,  Bustard,  Betaa- 
mites,  Harricanawand  Rupert.  The  prin-* 
cipal  lakes  are  St  John's,  St  Petei^s,  Abbi- 
tlbbe,  Mistassin  and  Manicouagan.  Lower 
Canada  is  intersected  by  ridges  of  moun- 
tains, which  generally  extend  from  the 
coast  into  the  interior,  with  intervening 
valleys  of  a  fertile  and  pleasant  appearance. 
Tlie  valley  through  which  the  St  Law- 
rence flows  is  enclosed  on  each  side  by 
mountains.  It  is  mostly  level,  of  a  very  rich 
soil,  and  is  thickly  settled.  The  country 
lying  upwards  of  50  miles  north  of  the 
St  Lawrence  has  been  but  little  explored, 
and  is  only  known  to  be  covered  with 
immense  forests.  The  productions  are 
grass,  wheat,  peas,  rye,  Indian  com,  bar- 
ley, and  culinary  vegetables.  The  com- 
merce has  been  progressively  increasing, 
since  the  country  came  into  the  posses- 
sion  of  Great  Britain.  The  exports,  in 
1769,  amounted  to  only  £163,000;  in 
1808,  to  £1,156,000.  These  consist  chief- 
ly of  lumber,  furs,  grain,  and  pot  and 
pearl  ashes ;  the  imports,  of  wines,  rum, 
sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  tobacco,  salt,  coals, 
and  British  manufactures,  amounting,  in 
1808,  to  £610,000. 

Upper  Canada  is  bounded  E.  and  S.  E. 
by  Lower  Canada,  S.  by  the  U.  States, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  St  Law- 
rence and  the  chain  of  the  great  lakes. 
New  Britain  lies  on  the  north  and  west, 
but  the  limits  are  not  well  defined,  the 
regions  on  these  borders  being  unsettled. 
Lon.  74*^  to  about  98°  W. ;  lat  42°  to  about 
50**  N.  The  population,  in  1783,  was  es- 
timated at  only  10,000 ;  in  1814,  at  95,000 ; 
and,  in  1826,  at  231,778.  The  country 
has  been  settled  chiefly  by  emigrants 
from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the 
U.  States.  It  is  divided  into  11  districts, 
viz..  Eastern,  Johnstown,  Midland,  New- 
casde,  Home,  Niagara,  London,  Western, 
Gore,  Bathurst  and  Ottawa.  These  are 
subdivided  into  counties  and  townships. 
The  townships  contain,  on  an  average, 
about  61,600  acres  each;  total,  9,694,400 
acres.  Of  these,  about  3,000,000  acres 
are  granted  in  finse  and  common  soccage, 
2,7iro,828  reserved  for  the  crown  and  cler- 
gy, and  3,924,572  still  remtun  to  be  grant- 
ed. The  country  which,  in  1818,  had 
been  laid  out  and  surveyed,  extends  about 
570  miles  along  the  north  shore  of  the 
river  St  Lawrence,  lakes  Ontario  and 
Erie,  up  to  lake  St  Clnir,  varying  from 
40  to  50  miles  in  breadth.  The  soil  con- 
sists, generally,  of  a  fine  dark  loam,  mixed 
with  a  rich  vegetable  mould.    The  Whol« 
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eoantrypmento  a  eieat  degree  of  aune- 
neflB,  an  almost  tiiiilorm  level,  rinng  only 
a  few  feet  above  the  banks  of  the  St  Law- 
rence, and  finely  mteraected,  in  every 
direction,  by  numerous  streams,  some  of 
which  are  navigable.  The  productions 
are  grass,  wheat,  Indian  com,  flax,  hops, 
&C.  The  climate  is  healthy,  and  consid- 
erably milder  than  in  Lower  Canada. 
Farther  north,  the  countty  is  covered 
with  immense  forests,  but  is  little  known, 
except  to  the  Indians.  The  principal  riv- 
ers are  the  St  Lawrence,  Ottawa,  Niagara, 
Trent,  Ouse,  Redstone  and  Thames.  One 
half  of  the  lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  St  Clair, 
Huron,  Superior,  and  lake  of  the  Woods, 
is  included  in  Upper  Canada.  There  are, 
besides,  lakes  Nipissing,  Simcoe,  St  Jo- 
seph's, &c.  The  principal  towns  are 
York,  the  capital,  Kiugston,  Niagara, 
Brockville,  Queenstown  and  Chippeway. 
The  Methodists  are  the  most  numerous 
religious  denomination.  There  are  also 
Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Baptists, 
Quakers  and  Mennonists.  The  executive 
power  is  vested  in  a  lieutenant-governor 
and  a  council  of  7  meml^rs,  all  appointed 
by  the  king.  The  legislative  power  is 
vested  in  a  council,  the  members  of  which 
are  appointed  by  the  king,  and  a  house 
of  assembly,  or  provincial  parliament, 
consisting  of  upwards  of  40  members,  re- 
turned from  the  counties. 

The  French  appear  to  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  information  derived 
from  Cabot's  voyage  to  North  America^ 
before  any  other  nation.  We  hear  of 
their  fishing  for  cod  on  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland very  early  in  the  16lh  cenmry. 
About  1506,  one  Denys,  a  Frenchman,  is 
said  to  have  drawn  a  map  of  the  gulf  of 
St  Lawrence,  and,  two  years  afterwards, 
Aubert,  a  master  of  a  vessel  belonging  to 
Dieppe,  carried  over  to  France  some  of 
the  natives  of  C.  Several  years,  however, 
passed  away  before  public  attention  was 
again  turned  to  it  In  1524,  Francis  I 
sent  four  ships,  under  Verazani,  a  Floren- 
tine, to  prosecute  discoveries  in  this  coun- 
try. The  particulars  of  his  first  expedi- 
tion are  not  known.  He  returned  to 
France,  and,  the  next  year,  undertook  a 
second,  which  appears  to  have  produced 
no  beneficial  result  On  a  third  voyage, 
he  and  all  his  company  perished.  In 
April,  1534,  James  Cartier,  of  St  Maloes, 
sailed,  by  commission  from  the  kinff, 
with  two  small  shi}>s  and  122  men,  and. 
May  10,  came  in  sight  of  Newfoundland; 
but  the  earth  was  covered  with  snow,  and 
great  quantities  of  ice  were  about  the 
shore.    Having  sailed  to  the  51st  degree 


of  fadtiide,  in  tiie  vain  hope  of  pMang  to 
China,  he  retumed  to  France  without 
making  a  settlement  In  the  following 
year,  1^  sailed  a  second  time  fiom  France;, 
with  three  ships,  proceeded  up  the  St 
Lawrence  300  leagues,  to  a  great  and 
swift  iaQ;  buih  a  fort,  and  wintoed  in  the 
country.  The  French  were  well  received 
by  the  natives,  but  were  soon  infected 
virith  the  scurvy,  of  which  disease  25  of 
their  number  died.  The  next  fi^pring, 
Cartier  returned,  with  the  remains  of  h& 
crew,  to  France.  Between  1540  and  1549, 
a  nobleman  of  Picardy,  de  la  Roque,  lord 
of  Roberval,  made  an  attempt  to  found  a 
colony  in  C,  but  perished,  on  his  second 
voyage,  with  a  great  number  of  adventur- 
ers. At  last,  Henry  IV  appointed  the 
marquis  de  la  Roche  lieutenant-general 
of  C.  and  the  neighboring  countries:  In 
1598,  he  landed  on  the  isle  of  Sable, 
which  he  absurdly  imagined  to  be  a  suit- 
able place  for  the  establishment  of  a  colo- 
ny, though  it  was  without  any  port,  and 
Eroduced  no  other  crop  than  briers.  Here 
e  lefl  about  40  malefactora,  the  ^leaninss 
of  the  French  jails.  After  cruising,  for 
some  time,  on  the  coast  of  Nova  ^otia, 
without  being  able  to  relieve  these  unfor- 
tunate setders,  he  retumed  to  France. 
His  colony  must  have  perished,  had  not  a 
French  ship  been  wrecked  on  the  island, 
from  which  a  few  sheep  were  driven 
ashore.  With  the  boards  of  the  ship  thev 
erected  huts,  and,  while  the  sheep  lasted, 
they  lived  upon  them,  feeding  afterwards 
upon  fish.  Their  clotiies  wearing  out, 
they  made  garments  of  seal-skins,  and, 
in  this  miserable  condition,  spent  seven 
years,  when  Henry  IV  ordered  them  to  be 
brought  home  to  France,  and,  on  seeing 
their  miserable  appearance,  was  so  much 
moved,  that  he  forgave  them  their  of- 
fences, and  presented  each  with  50  crowns 
to  begin  the  world  anew.  In  1600,  one 
Chauvin,  a  commander  in  tiie  French 
navy,  made  a  voyage  to  C,  from  which 
he  retumed  with  a  profitable  cargo  of  furs. 
The  public  now  began  to  turn  more 
attention  to  this  country.  An  arma- 
ment was  equipped,  and  the  command 
fiven  to  Pontgran.  He  sailed  in  160*3. 
Q 1608,  the  city  of  Quebec  was  founded, 
and  from  this  period  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  French  colony  commenc- 
ed. The  settiement  was,  for  many  years, 
in  a  feeble  condition,  and  was  often  in 
danger  of  being  totally  exterminated  by 
the  Indians.  The  French,  however,  coii  - 
eluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  them,  and, 
finally,  by  their  address,  obtained  entire 
control  over  them,  to  the  great  inconvcn  • 
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ience  of  the  neighboring  Englieh  settle- 
ments. In  1628,  a  company  of  French 
merchants  obtained  a  patent  for  the  ex- 
clusiye  trade  with  Canada.  The  next 
Year,  an  English  expedition,  under  air 
David  Keith,  took  possession  of  Quebec; 
but  it  was  surrendered  again  to  the 
French,  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain's.  In 
1663,  the  charter  of  the  company  of  mer- 
chants was  taken  away,  and  new  privi- 
leges were  granted,  for  40  years,  to  the 
West  India  company.  From  this  period, 
C.  appears  to  have  remained  in  a  state  of 
tranquillity  until  1690,  when  a  bold  at- 
tempt was  made  bv  the  people  of  New 
England  to  reduce  it  to  subjection  to  the 
crown  of  England.  An  armament  was 
equipped  for  this  service,  and  the  com- 
mand given  to  sir  William  Phipps.  The 
effective  men,  to  the  number  of  between 
12  and  1300,  landed  a  little  below  the 
town  of  Quebec,  and  were  fired  on  fix)m 
the  woods  by  the  French  and  Indians. 
Having  found  the  place  too  strong  for 
them,  mey  reembarked  with  precipitation, 
and  returned  to  Boston.  The  attempt 
was  renewed,  in  1711,  by  a  powerful 
force  of  British  veteran  troops,  assisted  bv 
about  4000  provincials  and  Indiana  Such 
were  the  difficulties  and  losses,  however, 
experienced  in  passing  up  the  river,  that 
the  design  was  abandoned  by  the  British 
officers,  to  the  great  mortification  of  the 
provincial  troops.  C.  continued  in  the 
occupation  of  the  French,  without  any 
further  molestation,  until  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war  between  France  and  England, 
in  1756.  Great  preparations  were  then 
made,  on  both  sides,  for  attack  and  de- 
fence. In  1759,  the  British  government 
formed  the  project  of  attempting  the  con- 
quest of  C.  by  three  different  but  simulta- 
neous attacks.  One  division  of  the  army 
was  to  ascend  the  St  Lawrence,  and  lay 
sieee  to  Quebec  The  central  and  mam 
body  was  to  be  conducted  against  Ticon- 
deroga  and  Crown  Point  The  third  was 
to  proceed  against  Niagara,  and,  after  the 
reduction  of  that  place,  to  descend  the 
St  Lawrence  to  MontreaL  The  division 
which  ascended  the  St  Lawrence  was 
commanded  by  general  Wolfe,  and  was 
defeated  in  its  first  operations  by  the 
French.  The  English,  however,  finally 
obtained  possession  of  Quebec,  after  a 
gkllant  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
French,  whose  brave  commander,  Mont- 
calm, had  been  killed  in  the  action.  The 
English  general  Wolfe  was  also  killed. 
Soon  afterwards,  the  whole  province  of 
C.  was  subdued  bv  the  English  forces, 
and  was  confurmed  to  Great  Britain  liy 


the  treaty  of  1763.  In  1775^  C.  was  in- 
vaded by  a  body  of  provincial  troops,  un- 
der general  Montgomery.  Montreal  was 
taken,  and  a  gallant  but  unsuccessful  at 
tempt  was  made  on  Quebec,  in  which  die 
brave  Montgomery  was  killed.  No  other 
attempt  was  made  on  this  province  during 
the  revolutionary  war.  We  have  few 
records  of  Canadian  history  from  this  pe- 
riod until  the  late  war  between  the  U. 
States  and  England.  Upper  C.  then  be- 
came the- theatre  of  a  sanguinary  contest. 
The  American  troops  were  unable,  how- 
ever, to  make  any  permanent  conquests, 
and  the  province  has  since  remained  sub- 
ject to  Great  Britain.  In  1825,  the  re- 
strictions upon  its  commerce,  under  which 
it  had  labored,  with  the  other  colonies  of 
Great  Britain,  were  principally  removed, 
and  its  trade  has  since  greatly  increased. 

Canaille  ;  a  French  word,  signifying 
the  lowest  class  of  people.  In  the  time, 
however,  which  immediately  preceded 
the  revolution,  when  the  arroffance  of  the 
nobility  was  outrageous,  catume  signified* 
with  mem,  all  wno  yrere  not  noblemen. 
The  people  adopted  the  word,  during  the 
revolution,  in  contempt  of  the  nobility.  In 
this  sense,  Napoleon  said,  at  St  Helena, 
that  he  sprung  from  the  cemotOe ;  i.  e.,  he 
did  not  belong  to  the  feudal  aristocracy. 

Canal.  A  canal,  in  navigation,  is  an 
artificial  channel  fbr  transportation  by 
water.  The  first  inquiry  in  the  project 
of  such  a  work,  accordingly,  relates  to  tlie 
amount  of  transportation  that  will  be  ac- 
conunodated  by  the  route  proposed,  at 
some  given  rate  of  tolls  (fbr  the  quantity 
will  be  in  some  degree  influenced  by  that 
rate).  If  the  project  be  a  mere  specula- 
tion, or  investment  of  capital  by  individu- 
als fi>r  the  sake  of  income,  its  expediency 
will  be  determined  by  the  net  amount  of 
annual  tolls  it  vrill  probably  yield ;  which 
ought,  in  this  view  of  the  matter,  to  be 
equal  to  the  ordinary  rate  of  interest.  But 
the  general  utility  or  public  expediency 
of  a  project  of  this  sort  is  not  determined 
wholly  by  this  mode  of  calculation ;  for, 
in  this  view,  we  must  look  at  the  indirect 
advantages,  such  as  the  increased  value 
of  lands  on  the  borden  of  the  canal,  the 
increased  profits  of  other  w<»rk8  connected 
with  or  affected  by  the  one  proposed ;  as 
in  the  case  of  the  smaller  branches  of  in- 
ternal navigation  in  flngland,  many  of 
which,  as  ^nll  be  seen  by  referring  to  the 
subjoined  list,  are  not  very  productive 
myestments,  but  doubtless  contributo 
to  the  large  mcome  of  the  great  lines 
of  transportation  between  the  principal 
towns,  ea  London  and  Liverpool,  by  id 
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ereaaiiig  liie  amomit  of  goods  that  paw 
aiong  those  lines.  To  determine  the 
general  public  utility  of  one  of  these 
smaller  branches,  therefore,  we  must  esti- 
mate not  only  the  increased  ralue  which 
it  gives  to  coal  mines,  stone  quarfies,  for- 
ests, &c  on  its  borders,  but  also  its  effects 
in  enhancing  the  value  of  other  canals^ 
But  a  work  of  this  sort  may  be,  on  the 
whole,  of  public  utility,  although  9n  ab- 
solute inc<Hne,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
vestment, can  nowhere  be  traced,  but 
only  a  reduction  of  the  cost  of  some  arti- 
cle of  general  use,  by  meansof  adiminution 
of  the  labor,  the  number  of  days'  or  hours' 
work,  necessary  to  fumic^  the  article,  at 
any  place.  Thus  the  proprietors  of  the 
duke  of  Bridgewater's  canal  are  under  ob- 
ligation to  supply  the  inhabitants  of  Man- 
chester vrith  coab  at  the  rate  of  4(£.  for 
140  pounds^  which  is  a  great  benefit  to 
the  inhabitants  of  that  town.  This  is  one 
of  the  advantages  of  this  work,  which 
should  be  taken  into  the  account  in  esti- 
madng  its  public  utility.  Another  bene- 
ficial consequence  of  any  great  improve- 
ment of  this  description,  as  well  as  those 
of  otner  kinds,  often  is  to  promote  some 
species  of  arts :  for  instance,  a  canal  may 
promote  agriculture,  horticulture,  &c.  by 
irri^tion  or  opening  a  market  In  deter- 
mining on  any  caniu  project,  then,  as  well 
as  in  estimatiug  its  utihty,  these  various 
circumstances  are  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. The  motives,  whether  of  pub- 
lic utility  or  private  emolument,  or  a  union 
of  them  both,  being  sufi&cient  to  induce  to 
the  undertaking,  the  next  things  to  be  con<* 
sidered  are,  the  obtaininj^  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  water,  the  particular  route  to  be 
taken,  and  the  mode  of  constraction.  On 
these  subjects,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
treatises  more  particularly  relating  to  them. 
The  remainder  of  the  present  article  will 
be  devoted  to  a  general  account  of  some 
of  the  most  considerable  works  of  this 
sort  Minuteness  of  detul  and  technical 
accuracy,  in  regard  to  the  dimensions,  &c., 
cannot  be  expected  in  a  book  of  this  kind* 
The  length  of  the  canals  is  probably 
given  with  sufiicient  correctness.  The 
breadth  is,  in  many  instances,  stated,  in 
the  works  to  which  a  resort  was  necessa- 
rily had,  without  distinguishing  whether 
it  was  that  of  the  bottom  or  waiter  line, 
and,  in  these  instances,  it  has  been  given 
as  it  was  found,  the  reader  being  left  to 
refer  it  to  one  or  the  other  of  tbese  di* 
raensioosi  according  to  the  breadth  of  the 
locKS,  and  other  facts  stated  respecting 
such  canals. 
Oakajus  of  £6TrT.    Egypt  1ms  been 


celebrated  for  its  canals  fix)m  the  earliest 
periods  of  history.  The  principal  are,  the 
canal  <f  ^^kxandria,  between  that  city  and 
Rosetta  and  the  NUe ;  that  of  Jtssuf^  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  paral- 
lel to  it ;  and  that  of  the  Rtd  sea  and 
ASc,  across  the  isthmus  of  Suez.  The 
existence  of  this  last,  though  a  subject 
heretofore  of  some  discussion,  is  now 
established  beyond  doubt  It  was  begun 
by  Necho,  son  of  Psammeticus,  about  610 
B.  C,  and  the  work  was  continued  by 
Parins  Hystaspes,  but  was  afterwards 
abandoned,  from  fear  of  inundating  a  great 
part  of  Egypt,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
lower  than  the  surface  of  the  Red  sea. 
The  worit  was,  however,  resumed,  and 
completed  near  a  century  afterwards, 
about  581yeara  before  the  Christian  era,  by 
Ptolemy  ll ;  but  a  current  frotn  the  Red 
sea  ujpon  Egypt  was  prevented,  it  seems, 
by  a  barrier  or  bank  across  the  canal ;  or  a 
part  of  the  route  may  have  been  left  not 
excavated.  This  dam,  if  narrow,  might 
have  been  passed  by  boats  on  inclined 
planes,  after  the  Chinese  method,  or  oth- 
erwise ;  but  it  seems  to  be  more  probable, 
that  boats  did  not  pass  between  the  canal 
and  the  Red  sea,  but  that  the  cargoes 
were  carried  by  land  across  the  inter\'en- 
ing  barrier,  or  pordon  of  ground  not  exca- 
vated, and  reshipped.  Herodotus  says 
this  canal  was  of^  4  days'  navigation,  and 
wide  enough  to  admit  of  4  vessels  to  pass 
abreast  Strabo  says  it  was  100  cubits  wide, 
and  of  sufficient  depth  for  large  vessels.  The 
breadth  would  probably  vanr  very  much, 
as  does  that  of  the  canal  of  Alexandria ; 
for  if  it  was  made,  for  any  considerable 
part  of  the  distance,  b^  embanking,  instead 
of  excavating,  additional  breadth  might 
be  given  without  increasing  the  expense  of 
construction;  and,  if  navigated  by  sailing- 
vessels,  like  the  canal  of  Alexandria,  the 
additional  breadth  would  be  convenient, 
though  not  maintained  through  the  whole 
route. — ^The  canal  of  Jesst^  leaves  the 
Rosetta  outlet  of  the  Nile,  near  Rha- 
meneh,  passes  a  little  south  of  Demanhour 
(the  ancient  Hermopolis  parva),  and  thence 
by  the  north-east  shore  of  the  lake  Mareo- 
tis,  to  Alexandria.  Two  branches  pass 
off  in  a  north-west  direction,  and  one  in 
a  southwardly,  which  communicates  with 
the  lake  Mareotis.    This  canal  is  navi 


gated  by  sailing-vessels,  being. 


.  iJi  most 
parts,  oF  a  convenient  breadth  for  this 
purpose,  though,  at  its  entrance  fit>m  the 
Nile  by  its  new  channel,  it  is  only  19^  feet 
wide.  The  old  entrance,  a  little  north  of 
the  new,  is  not  used,  on  account  of  the 
height  ai  the  banks,  which  intercept  the 
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wi*kl.  AAerwBidSy  at  the  village  of  Leme- 
did,  it  apteads  to  the  breadth  of  about  55 
vardsy  and  keeps  thia  breadth  for  2i 
leagues,  where  the  banks  are  13  feet 
above  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  and  10 
above  the  surfiioe  of  die  ground.  Passing 
over  2  leacues  more,  towards  Alexandria 
Co  Gabel,  ue  breadth  is  contracted  to  22i 
yards.  It  continues  of  about  this  breadth 
for  4  leagues,  and  is  very  re j[ular.  Be- 
yond ^loha,  it  widens,  varying  in  the 
fiist  haitleague from  109 to 273 yards  in 
breadth.  Near  Beda,  it  is  55  yaids  wide, 
and  the  banks  23  feet  high.  Passing  on 
towards  Alexandria,  the  countiy  sinks  bj 
degrees,  until  the  bottom  of  the  canal  is 
on  a  level  with  the  adjacent  territory,  and 
then  rises  above  it,  the  canal  being  here 
formed  by  embankments ;  but,  for  a  league 
before  arriving  at  Alexandria,  the  ground 
rises  again,  so  that  the  canal  is  here  formed 
by  an  excavation  in  the  ground.  It  passes 
very  near  the  lake  Aboukir,  on  the  lefl,  in 
the  course  we  have  been  following,  and 
b  separated  from  it,  near  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  lake,  only  by  a  wall  about 
20  feet  in  thickness. — ^The  water  must 
rise  13  feet  above  the  lowest  state  of  the 
Nile  to  enter  the  ,^kxandria  canal ;  and, 
at  high  water  in  the  Nik,  the  water  in 
the  canal  is  about  2  feet  deep  on  an 
average.  The  distance,  in  a  straight  line, 
from  Khameneh  to  Alexandria,  is  about 
15  leagues,  but  by  the  course  of  the  canal, 
20.  The  navigation  of  this  canal  con- 
tinues only  about  20  or  25  days  in  the 
year,  during  the  highest  water  of  the  Nile. 
The  French,  when  m  Egypt,  were  enabled 
to  navigate  this  canal  for  six  weeks  by 
cleaxinff  away  about  18  uiches  of  mud 
near  Rhameneh,  at  the  eastern  extremity. 
This  canal,  which  now  passes  throu|^ 
rains  and  deserts,  and  is  navigable  for  on- 
ly a  few  days  of  the  year,  was,  as  late  as 
the  14th  century,  bordered  by  a  wealthy 
and  populous  territory,  and,  in  the  time 
of  the  Roman  and  Greek  empires,  was 
the  channel  of  an  extensive  transportation. 
Canals  of  China.  The  Chinese  seem 
to  have  a  more  extensive  inland  canal 
navigation  than  any  other  nation,  if  not 
sreater  than  that  of  all  other  nations. 
The  general  course  of  the  rivers  is  from 
west  to  east,  the  principal  of  which  are 
the  Yang-tse,  or  Kiang-keo,  to  the  south, 
the  course  of  which  is  said  to  be  2000 
miles,  and  its  breadth  2i  Qiiles  at  a  dis* 
tance  of  100  miles  from  its  mouth ;  and 
the  Yellow  river,  to  the  northward,  which 
18  represented  to  be  still  longer.  These 
two  rivers  empty  into  the  sea,  within  100 
Bules  of  each  other,  though  they  are  more 
38* 


than  1000  miles  apart  in  the  interior  of  the 
country.  The  artificial  channels  of  navi- 
gadon  pass  in  a  northerly  and  southerly 
direction  across  the  territory  lying  between 
the  natural  streams,  thus  making  lines  of 
communication  between  these  principcd 
rivers  and  their  various  branches,  which 
form  the  natural  channels  of  transporta- 
tion in  the  easteriy  and  westerly  direction. 
As  these  canals  pass  over  the  summits  of 
the  intermediate  territories  between  the 
great  streams,  the  different  parts  of  the 
canals  must  be  upon  different  levels,  and 
there  must,  accordingly,  be  some  means 
for  boats  to  pass  from  one  level  to  anoth- 
er, which  they  do  mostly  by  means  of 
inclined  planes  and  rollers,  over  which 
they  are  drawn  by  men.  The  ascent  and 
descent,  at  some  of  these  planes,  is  15  feet. 
The  bunks  of  the  canals  are,  in  many 
instances,  lined  with  freestone,  and  con- 
tain sluices  to  let  the  water  off  for  irrigat- 
ing the  country  and  supplying  the  towns . 
and  in  many  parts,  also,  theyare  beautifully 
ornamented  with  trees.  The  barque  in 
which  Le  Compte  passed  fit>m  Nimpo  on 
a  canal,  was  70  leet  long  and  lo  feet 
broad.  The  management,  repairs  and 
extension  of  the  canals  is  a  very  impor- 
tant branch  of  the  internal  economy  of 
the  einpire,  and  the  description  and  his- 
tory or  these  works  is  said  to  occupy  40 
volumes ;  which  does  not,  however,  give 
us  a  very  definite  idea  of  the  extent  of 
these  records,  as  we  are  not  told  the  size 
of  these  volumes.  Some  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive of  these  works  have  been  in  ope- 
ration about  2000  yeara,  havinff  been 
completed  80  years  before  the  Cnristian 
era ;  and,  about  A.  D.  605,  it  is  said  there 
were  completed  in  the  empire  1600 
leagues  of  cana].>-The  Imperial  canal^ 
and  the  continuation  of  the  nne  of  trans- 
portation between  Pekin  and  Canton,  of 
which  that  forms  a  part,  is  most  frequent- 
ly spoken  o^  though  the  distance  of  the 
whole  route  is  variously  stated.  Malte- 
Brun,  in  his  Geography,  states  it  at  1660 
^les,  but  it  is  stated  by  others  at  920. 
The  navigation  over  this  route  occupies 
about  3  months.  The  pert  of  this  line 
called  the  Imperial  canal  is  said  to  be 
about  500  miles  in  length  fit>m  the  vicinity 
of  Pekin  to  the  Yellow  river,  which  it 
meets  about  25  leagues  finom  the  sea,  where 
the  river  is  about  a  mile  wide  and  9  or  10 
feet  deep.  This  canal  is  called  the /mperut/, 
from  its  being  navigated  only  by  the  em- 
peror's boats,  which  Le  Compte  estimates 
at  1000,  of  100  tons  burthen  each.  Be- 
tween die  Yellow  river  and  Canton,  the 
navigation  is  interrupted,  for  about  !M 
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ndles,  by  a  mouotaiDous  district,  oauaiiig  a 
portage  of  that  distance. 

Canals  of  Italy.  In  ancient  Italy, 
besides  the  canal  qf  the  Pontine  m&rthea^ 
intended  as  a  drain,  and  used  also  for  navi- 
gation, the  region  about  the  mouths  of  the 
Po  was  intersected  by  the  fosm  AugyaiH^ 
fossa  PMistmOj  and  numerous  other 
canals.  It  was  in  Italy  that  the  great 
improvement,  in  modem  canals,  over  the 
ancient  and  llioae  of  China,  was  first  in- 
troduced, in  14dl,  by  the  construction  of 
locks  and  sluices  to  pass  boats  fixHn  one 
level  to  another.  It  was  the  invention  of 
two  engineers  of  Viterbo,  brothers,  whose 
names  have  not  been  handed  down. 
This  improvement  was  soon  after  adopted 
in  the  Milanese  territoiy,  under  the  du«c- 
tion  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the  fiunous 
painter,  who  was  also  celebrated  as  an 
engineer.  Inland  navioation  became  so 
important,  that  the  Italian  governments 
paid  great  attention  to  it,  and  enacted 
many  regulations  on  the  subject,  and  nu- 
merous treatises  were  published  on  the 
construction  of  locks  and  the  art  of  mak- 
ing and  managing  canals.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  pnncipal  canals  of  modem 
Italy.  The  MivigUo  Grandt,  between 
Milatf  and  the  river  Tesino,  15  miles  in 
length,  130  French  feet  broad  at  the  sur« 
face,  and  46  at  the  bottom.  It  was  ex- 
tended to  Milan  in  1257,  and  enlarged,  in 
1269,  with  a  branch  of  about  11  miles  in 
length,  fit>m  Abiato  southward.  The  Mar- 
tesena  canal  branches  off  from  the  right 
bank  (^the  Adda,  near  Concessa  (ancient 
Triao)\  is  24  miles  in  length  and  33 
feet  in  breadth,  and  is  ratsM,  in  some 
places,  by  walls  and  embankments,  110 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  In  1497, 
5  locks  were  introduced  into  this  oanaL 
The  grcal  canal  of  Tuino  terminates  at 
Milan.  The  Muxza  canal  is  drawn  also 
from  the  river  Adda,  near  Cassano,  and 
re-enters  the  river  at  Castiglione,  40  miles 
distant— In  Piedmoni  are  the  MwigUo 
tPIniOj  38  neules  in  length,  uniting  die 
Dora  Baltea  and  the  Sessia,  with  a  branch 
of  13  miles,  to  the  Gardena  river ;  and  a 
canal  of  27  miles  from  Dora  Baltea,  a  little 
above  the  falls  of  the  Po,which,  passing  Tri- 
ne, unites  with  the  Po  4  miles  below  CesaL 
These  2  canals  are  parallel  to  the  Po,  and 
substitutes  for  iL  There  are  8  other  short 
canals  in  this  teiritory.— In  the  dudi^  of 
Mantua  is  the^oMa  Puaasola,  15  miles  m 
lenffth,  from  the  Miticio  to  the  Tartaro, 
and  the  canal  qfSl.  Gun^  7  miles  IcNpg, 
branching  to  the  lake  of  Mantua;  also 
the  Monianaro^  8  miles  fixmi  the  same 
lake  to  the  Po,  at  Bocgo  Fute  ;  the>W«ii 


Maesim^  5  naUes  fimmOzoma  tothesmitf 
Moniammrp;  and  the  fbcsoD,  from  the  Min- 
do,  7  miles^-^  the  dudm  ^Msdena  is  a 
canal  16  miles  in  length,  som  8ecchia  by 
Modena  to  Panaro,  which  Ins  aeveral 
branches,  one  5  mifes  long^ — ^In  the  papei 
ten-iioryisi^fosBaBanganefipKnXiel  to  the 
Panaro,  firom  which  a  branch  passes  off  by 
Contelo  Po  Moit  or  Po  di  Jerana,  and  the 
cmud  Di  OiovamdMgitMskSy^^  miles  kmg: 
From  Bologna  to  Femra  is  the  conol  iK 
JVot^to,  24  miles  km^^and  teiminaSiDg 
in  the  creat  marshesw— There  are,  besides, 
many  short  branchea  of  the  oanak,  already 
Bientioned,  as  well  as  kieka  and  channeb 
ibr  paasing  rapids  in  the  navigable  rivem 

CAifALs  OF  Russia.  The  canals  of  Rus- 
sia began  with  Peter  the  Great,  who  had 
obaerved  their  asefol  eflbets  in  Holland. 
He  commenced  three.  The  eawd  of  Lado-- 
ftOf  begun  by  him  A.  D.  1718,  and  finished 
By  the  empress  Anne,  is  67^  miles  lonf, 
fix>m  the  Yolk  to  the  Neva,  70  feet  broad, 
and  the  water  7  feet  deep  in  summer,  and 
10  in  winter^— The  cantdof  FisAaet-  VoU- 
aftoUc,  completed  under  Peter  the  Great, 
but  much  improved,  afterwards,  by  Oath- 
arine,  forms  a  comnramoation,  by  water, 
between  Astracan  and  Petersburg,  or 
between  the  Caspian  and  the  Baltic, 
which  is  effected,  as  wiU  be  seen  by  re- 
ferring to  the  map,  by  passing  &om  the 
Caspian  up  the  Wolga,  then  turning  into 
the  liver  Ivertza ;  leaving  which,  the  ca« 
nal  passes  over  to  the  river  Schlina, 
whicn  flows  towards  the  Baltic  into  the 
lake  Martina,  fitxn  which  flows  the  river 
Miata,  which,  after  a  course  of  234  nules^ 
dischar^  itself  into  lake  Ihmen,  ftnm 
which  issues  the  Yolk,  that  runs  130 
miles,  and  empties  into  the  kJie  Ladoga, 
which  again  gives  rise  to  the  Neva,  that 
dischargee  itself  into  the  Baltic  at  Peters- 
burg; 80  that  these  three  rivers  are,  in 
feet,  the  same  stream,  passing  through 
three  lakes  in  itp  course.  It  is  said  max 
3485  barques  have  passed  through  this  ca- 
nal in  one  year.— There  are  many  otbor  ca^ 
nals  in  Russia,  which  we  have  not  space 
to  describe.  The  canals  and  rivers  supply 
the  channds  of  a  very  extensive  inliind 
navigation  in  Russia ;  so  that  goods  may  be 
transported,  by  rivers  and  oanais,  fiom  the 
fi!ontiers  of  China  to  Peterabuiv,  a  distance 
of  4472  miles;  and  the  hne  of  navigatioii 
fixmi  Astracan  to  that  capital  is  1434  miles. 

Cahals  or  SwEnxfi .  Canals  were  eariy 
epened  in  Sweden,  and  the  improvement 
<tt  the  inland  navigation  has  always  been 
a  suliject  of  great  ^itereat  lo  the  govern- 
ment Among  the  modem  canals  of  tbiB 
oottncry  is  that  of  fitrMuMm,  60  inftkB 
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long,  &0  descent  3S0  ftet,  the  number  of 
locks i)5,faredUi  18  feet,  and  depth  4  feet 
4  incliefli— The  Emdac  canal  and  the 
Qtt&a  eanaly  utended  to  open  a  commu- 
Bkation  between  the  lake  Wenner  and 
the  Rdtic,  have  been  commenced  under 
the  supenntendenoe  of  the  English  engi- 
neer Mr.  Telibrd.— The  canal  of  TVo^ 
halta  makes  a  navigable  channcu  round 
the  rapids  of  Trolhatta,  in  the  river  (Sotha. 
consisting  of  successive  eaacadeS)  one  of 
60  feet  in  heiffbt,  and,  in  all,  114  feet,  and 
situated  N.  £.  of  Gothenburg,  about  45 
milea.  The  prajeet  of  constructing  works, 
by  which  to  pass  these  n^ids,  was  lonr 
contemplated,  and  finally  accomplished 
in  1800.  These  rapids  iaiemipiled  the 
navigation  of  the  Gotha  fer  about  two 
flules ;  and  the  diffid^dty  of  making  a  ca- 
nal past  them  was  owin|f  to  the  banks 
being  bold  and  rocky,  as  is  usual  at  fells 
of  siu^  extent  They  are  now  passed  by 
wne  lodts,  mostly  excavated  out  of  solid 
rock.  Thjs  is  considered  a  gigantic  woik, 
and  was  executed  by  a  private  company, 
I&  their  own  emolument,  as  well  as  the 
public  benefit 

Canals  of  Deivm ark.  The  principal 
esnal  in  this  country  is  that  of  Knl,  which 
commences  about  3  miles  north  of  Keil, 
and  passes  SOft  miles  across  the  duchy  of 
Hobtein  to  the  river  Eydar,  which,  run- 
ning by  Reatdsburg,  fells  into  the  German 
ocean  at  Tonningen.  The  Keil  canal  thus 
opens  a  communication  between  the  two 
seas.  It  was  begun  in  1777,  and  com- 
pleted m  1785;  is  100  feet  broad  at  the 
top,  57  at  the  bottom,  and  the  least  depth 
of  water  is  10  feet  The  descent  from 
the  sununit  towards  the  Bakic  is  35^  feet, 
and  towards  the  German  ocean  33  feet 
IthasekMska. 

Caivals  of  HoLLAiTD.  This  country, 
it  is  weH  known,  is  intersected,  in  all  direc- 
tions, by  canaLs,  which  serve  for  naviga- 
tion in  summer,  and  roads  of  ice  in  winter. 
The  surfece  of  the  water,  in  many  of 
these  canals,  is  above  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding country;  the  lands  of  which 
are  drained  by  pumping  the  water  up  into 
the  canals ;  lor  which  purpose  numerous 
windmiUs  are  scattered  about  the  country, 
and  kept  in  operation.  (For  the  ^reat 
^ip  canal  flom  Amsterdam  to  Niewn 
Diep,  see  Amttardaim.) 

(;anal8  of  GnnMAiiT.  The  isoprwe^ 
naent  of  inkod  navigation  in  Germany  ham 
been  obstructiMi  by  Um  diviston  of  the  tei^ 
fhoiy  into  numerous  small  jurisdioticsa, 
which  are,  in  many  respects,  IndependsmC 
of  each  others— The  esoal  between  f^ntma 
wiuiMhidfidl  is  40  tailes  ink»gth$  and 


that  of  fKntow,  completed  hi  1808,  be* 
tween  tlie  Danube  and  Jeyase,  is  of  die 
same  length,  and  has  3  locksi — ^Ih  Prussia 
are  ^  cmnaU  o/*  SUetnittj  Planer,  PatB- 
dam,  Finowj  MMrose^  finedme  WtUiam, 
and  the  Bnmberg.  This  last  was  con- 
structed under  Faerie  the  Great,  by  the 
engineer  Breekenhaaff.  It  is  16  miles  in 
length,  has  a  descent  of  67  feet,  and  9 
locka    (See  Fmm  Caroliina,) 

€Aifi£.8  OF  Spain.  Spain  has  done  al- 
most nothing  towards  improving  its  inter- 
nal navigation.  Some  canals  have  been 
projected,  but  only  a  part  of  the  Arragon 
canal  has  been  completed,  consisting  of 
two  pieces  of  canal,  ooth  commencing  at 
Navarre.  Tbouffh  this  partial  execution 
of  the  projected  navigation  has  had  a 
sensible  effect  in  promoting  the  populous- 
nesB,  fertility  and  wealth  of  the  neiffhbor- 
ing  territory,  the  work  stands  still;  and 
Am  seems  to  be  little  [Mrospect  of  the 
completion  of  the  project 

Canals  of  Francs.  The  canals  of 
France,  next  to  those  of  Great  Britain, 
are  the  most  important  in  Europe,  in 
respect  to  their  extent  and  the  difficulties 
overcome  in  their  construction.  The 
whole  length  of  canal  navi|mtion  in 
France  is  wout  900  miles,  or  about  one 
third  part  of  that  of  Great  Britain,— Canal 
^  Brtarc  The  first  important  woric  of 
QHS  kind,  constructed  in  France,  was  the 
canal  of  Briare,  called,  also,  that  of  the 
Loire  and  iSSewie,  because  its  object  was 
to  connect  those  two  rivers.  It  was  37 
years  in  execution,  being  begun  in  1005, 
during  the  leign  of  Henry  IV,  and  com- 
steted  in  1642.  It  is  34}  miles  m  lengdi. 
From  the  Loire,  about  a  mile  from  Briare, 
it  ascends  along  the  river  Frezee,  by  Ou- 
zonne  and  Rogny,  where  are  7  locks;  then 
by  Chatillon  and  Montar^  and,  near  Ce- 
pay,  meete  the  river  Loing,  which  fells 
mto  the  Seine.  The  locks  of  this  canal, 
40  or  4d  in  number,  were  the  first  exe- 
cuted in  Fruice.  They  vaiy  fit>m  134 
to  164ik  feet  in  length,  and  fi^im  5  feet  4 
inches  to  more  than  13  feet  in  lift,  and 
are,  according  to  some  authorities,  14  feet 
5  inches,  or,  accordkig  to  others,  15^^ 
&et,^in  breadth.  Thebottom  of  the  canal 
wide.  It  is  supplied  with  water 
^  by  Iskee ;  one  of  the  feeders, 
of"  Pnvi6,  is  Id  miles  in  length.  The 
of  this  canal  is  estimated  at  90,000,000 
danes^  or  about  |3,70(^0M,  which,  con- 
sderittg  the  dSfilerenoe  in  the  value  of 
Money,  is  nearhr  eoual  to  that  of  the  Erie 
canal  of  New  York.  It  is  important  fbr 
the  supply  of  provisions  to  Paris.— The 
•midiuMdifOrLmgyad&eeanaltmakea 
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a  communication  between  the  Mediterra- 
nean at  the  city  of  Cette,  and  the  Atlantic 
ocean  at  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne,  pass- 
ing through  the  province  of  Languedoc, 
and  is  supplied  by  the  rivers  Garonne  and 
Gironde,  and  their  tributaries.  It  was 
undertaken  in  1664,  22  years  after  that 
of  Briare  was  completed,  and  finished  in 
1680 ;  being  148  Knfflish  miles  in  length, 
from  the  coast  of  tne  Mediterranean  to 
Toulouse,  where  it  meets  the  Garonne ; 
64  feet  wide  at  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  34  or  35  feet  at  the  bottom ;  risinff,  at 
the  summit,  200  metres,  or  about  640  feet, 
above  tide-water,  and  having  114  locks, 
varying  in  lifl  from  4  to  12  feet,  and  nav- 
igated by  boats  85  feet  long,  and  from 
17  to  19  broad,  drawing  5  feet  4  inches 
of  water,  and  of  100  tons  burthen.  The 
reservou*  of  Sl  Ferrol  is  situated  at  the 
summit-level,  where  a  body  of  water  more 
thiui  five  French  leagues  m  length  is  ac- 
cumulated, fer  the  supply  of  tne  canal, 
from  the  streams  falling  from  the  neigh- 
boring mountains.  This  reservoir'  and 
the  basins  at  Castelnaudary  cover  595 
acres.  The  canal  passes  under  a  moun- 
tain at  Beziers,  by  a  tunnel  of  720  feet 
in  length,  lined  throughout  with  fiiee- 
stone — a  kind  of  construction  novel  at  the 
time  when  the  canal  was  made,  though 
now  common.  The  canal  is  crossed  by 
92  road-bridges,  and  has  55  aqueduct 
bridges.  It  was  completed  under  Louis 
XIV,  under  the  direction  of  Francois 
Andreossi,  as  engineer.  It  is  estimated 
to  have  cost  33,wX),000  fiimcs,  or  about 
$6,160,000;  in  comparing  which  with 
the  cost  of  similar  works  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  U.  States,  allowance  must,  as 
above  suggested,  be  made  for  the  difier- 
ence  in  the  value  of  money,  the  same 
nominal  cost,  in  France,  bemg  a  much 
greater  actual  cost,  in  this  comparison. — 
The  canal  of  Orieans  was  the  next  in 
order  of  time,  having  been  begun  in  1675, 
and  completed  in  1692,  12  yean  after 
that  of  Languedoc  It  branches  fit>m  die 
Loire,  near  to  Orieans,  36  miles  below 
the  place  where  the  canal  of  Briare  meets 
that  river,  and  joins  the  canal  of  Briare  at 
Montargis,  being  45  miles  long.  One 
olnect  of  its  construction  w^i  to  save  the 
difficult  navigation  on  the  Loire,  between 
Orleans  and  the  junction  of  the  canal  of 
Briare  with  that  river,  and  to  open  a 
shorter  route  of  communication  between 
the  Lower  Loire  and  Paris.  It  has  28 
locks,  vaiyinff  fitxn  136i  to  177^  feet  in 
length,  and  of  lifts  from  5  feet  4  inches  to 
12  feet  7  inches.  From  the  Loire  to  the 
■ummit,  the  ascent  is  96  feet  2  inches. 


The  breadth  is  itom  35  feet  7  isdiieB  to 
32  feet,  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
the  depth  from  4i  feet,  when  fiill,  to  2 
feet,  when  lowest  The  boats  are  fi^om 
96  to  102  feet  long,  and  13  feet  10  inches 
broad.  The  expense  of  its  construction 
is  stated  at  8,000,000  fiancs,  or  about 
$1,500,000.— The  oonoZ  of  Loing  is  a 
continuation  of  the  navigation  of  that  of 
Orleans,  and  the  northern  part  of  that  of 
Briare,  commencing  finom  the  northern 
extremity  of  that  of  Briare,  and  extending 
to  the  river  Seine,  terminating  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Fontainebleau.  It  was 
completed  in  1723,  is  33  miles  long,  44 
feet  broad  at  the  surfece,  34  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  from  4  to  5  feet  deep.  The 
towing  path,  on  each  side,  is  6  feet  5 
inches  broad,  outsadcT  of  which,  on  each 
aide,  is  an  embankment,  like  the  levies  on 
the  Mississippi,  or  the  dykes  of  Holland, 
3  feet  high,  19  feet  broad  at  the  base,  and 
12  feet  9  mches  at  the  top,  to  prevent  the 
waters  &Qm  overflowing  durinc  floods. 
The  whole  descent  is  136  feet  8  inches, 
divided  among  21  locks,  which  vaiy  in 
lift  firom  4  to  7  feet,  and  in  lireadth  from 
15itol6.  The  cost  is  stated  at  2,500,000 
fi-ancs,  or  about  $466,000.  It  was  con* 
structed  about  the  same  time  with  the 
canal  of  Orleans.>-The  canal  of  the  cen- 
tre, called,  also,  that  of  C%aro2oiff,  and 
likewise  a  l»anch  of  the  ^  Grand  Navi(p-> 
tion,"  completed  in  1791,  leaves  the  Loire 
at  Digoin,  follows  the  banks  of  the  Anan, 
then  the  left  bank  of  the  Bourtionne,  and 
passes  by  Farce,  Genelard,  Aire  and 
Blauzey,  to  the  lakes  of  Monschamin  and 
Long-pendu,  which  feim  the  smnmit- 
level,  the  rise  being  240  feet,  by  30  locks, 
in  G300  metres.  The  smumit-level  is  a 
distance  of  3940  metres,  whence  the  ca- 
nal descends,  by  the  river  Dheune,  to  St. 
Julian,  where  it  crosses  that  river,  and 
passes  along  the  right  bank  by  St  Benain, 
St.  Leger  and  St  Gillea,  to  Chagny, 
leaves  the  valley  of  the  Dheune,  and 
crosses  towards  the  river  Halia,  which  it 
feUows  to  its  junction  with  the  Soane  at 
Chalons,  the  descent  fincHn  the  summit 
being  400  feet  by  50  locks,  in  a  distance 
of  4^000  metres ;  the  whole  length  of  the 
canal  beinff  about  71  miles,  the  breadth, 
at  the  surrace  of  the  water,  48  feet,  at  the 
bottom  30  feet,  the  depth  of  the  water 
5i  feet,  the  length  of  each  k>ck  100  feet, 
and  its  breadth  1&  The  cost  of  this  canal 
is  stated  at  11,000,000  franca,  or  about 
$2,060,000.— The  canal  i^  SU  Qiitnfm 
unites  the  Scheldt  with  the  canal  of 
FlandeiB.  It  was  projected,  in  1737,  by 
the  military  engineer  Devieq,  bat  not 
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eonsCracted  until  1810.  The  original 
plan,  which  has  been  yeiy  nearly  fol- 
lowed, was  to  proceed  fromMaquincotut, 
near  the  Scheldt,  to  mount  St  Martin, 
there  pass  tbrou^  a  tunnel  3440  toises, 
or  a  little  more  man  3|  miles,  long ;  then 
follow  the  valley  of  Bellinglise  and  Haut 
Court  to  the  heights  of  Tron^uoy ;  there 
pass  through  a  tunnel  700  toises,  a  Uttle 
more  than  |  of  a  mile,  in  length,  coming 
out  at  Ledin ;  making  the  distance  of  the 
summit-level  7090  toises,  or  a  little  over  8 
miles,  of  which  2950  are  open,  and  4140, 
or  more  than  4^  miles,  subterraneous. 
The  length  of  this  canal  is  28  miles ;  in 
the  rise  mm  St  Quintin  to  the  summit- 
level,  there  are  5  locks,  and  in  the 
descent  to  Cambray,  17.  The  cost  is 
stated  at  12,000,000  francs,  or  about 
82,250,000.>-Be8ides  the  above  canals, 
42  others  are  enumerated  in  the  Enof- 
dopidie  Modeme^  as  completed,  or  m 
the  course  of  construction,  in  France,  in 
1825. 

Canai.9  of  Grsat  Britain.  The 
Elnglish  were  a  century  after  the  French 
in  commencing  the  construction  of  canals 
upon  a  large  scale.  The  fiist  considera- 
ble woik  of  this  description  was  the  San- 
iey  cantd,  for  which  an  act  of  parliament 
was  passed  in  1755 ;  tiie  object  of  the 
act  beiiiff  the  improvement  of  the  naviga- 
oon  of  Sankey  brook ;  which  plan  viras 
afterwards  changed  to  that  of  a  separate 
«:anal  of  12  miles  in  lengtli.  While  the 
work  on  this  canal  was  in  progress,  in 
1758,  the  duke  of  Bridgewater  obtained 
an  act  of  pariiament  for  making  Worsley 


brook  navigable  from  Worsley  mill  to  the 
river  IrwelT,  for  the  niupose  of  facilitating 
the  transportation  or  coab  firom  his  estate 
to  Manchester;  but,  seeing  the  advan 
tiu^s  of  still-water  navigation  over  that 
Ota  river,  he  conceived  the  project  of  a 
canal  over  dry  land,  pesnnff  tne  river  Ir- 
well  by  an  aqueduct,  and  mus  making  a 
communication  between  his  coal-mines 
and  the  town  of  Manchester  on  one  level 
The  plan  was  subseouently  extended,  and 
the  auke,  who  lived  14  years  after  the 
commencement  of  the  execution  of  his 
project  (he  died  in  1772,  at  the  age  of  56), 
devoted  his  time  and  his  fortune  to  the 
execution  of  his  ^reat  work,  with  the 
assistance  of  an  enjpneer  distinguished  for 
his  geniua  He  diverted  all  his  resources 
into  this  channel,  and,  to  enlarge  his 
means  for  the  undertaking,  he  Hmited  his 
personal  expenses  to  £400  a  year,  and  is 
even  supposed  to  have  shortened  his  lifo 
in  consequence  of  the  toils  and  anxiety 
attendant  upon  so  arduous  an  enterprise. 
It  was  a  grand  project,  worthy  of  the  sac* 
rifices  he  made  to  it  And  it  is  a  stupen- 
dous monument,  whereby  his  memory  is 
associated  with  the  wealth  and  prosperity 
of  England.  The  works  were  protected 
by  the  celebrated  encineer  John  Brind- 
ley,  and  executed  under  his  direction,  and 
constitute  a  lasting  memorial  of  his  genius 
and  skill 

The  following  are  the  principal  canals 
in  Great  Britain.  {OrigmaUy  denotes  the 
first  assumed  cost  per  share,  where  the 
actual  cost  is  not  ascertained.) 


Mmml 

II 

7J 

J 

« 

40 

5.5 

tberdare,  .  .  . 

1793 

Aberdeenshire, 

1805 

19 

170 

8.8 

20 

3i 

Andorer,   .  .  . 

1790 

22i 

177 

7.8 

\shby-de.la- ) 
Zouch,       J 

1805 

m 

224 

5.6 

of73mfles,vntii( 

>utuu 

;ludi 

ngth< 

)bran 

cheik    ] 

thi 

From  Glamorsanshire  to  Aber- 
nant  Lenffdi  ofthe  boats,  12  feet ; 
breadth,  5.  rf  umber  of  shares,  221 ; 
oriirinally,£100;  value  in  1824,  £25. 
From  Aberdeen  haibor  to  Don 
river,  at  Inverary  bridge ;  17  locks. 
From  Southampton  vwiter  to  An- 
dover :  has  been  partially  abandon- 
ed. Number  of  shares,  350 ;  ori- 
ginally, £100 ;  value  m  ]  824,  £5. 

From  the  Coventi^  canal,  at 
Marston  bridge,  to  an  iron  railway, 
3i  miles  long,  at  T^cknalL  The  first 
30  miles  are  level,  forming,  with  the 
Coventiy  and  Oxford  canal,  a  level 

^ ^  It  has  tunnels  at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  and 

Snareton  (the  length  of  the  two  is  700  yaxds^  and  an  iron  railway,  6  miles  in  len^h, 
CO  the  Cloudshill  mines.  It  has  2  aqueduct  oridges.  At  Bootiioroe,  a  steam-engine 
ks  erected,  to  convey  the  water  to  a  feeder  for  the  summiv-leveL  Number  of  shsunes, 
1482 ;  cost,  £113 ;  price  in  1824,  £20. 
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Ashton-under- 
line,  or  Man- 
chester and 
Oldfaam^and 
branches, 

Bamesleyand } 
branches,     3 


Basingstoke, 


Birmingham, 
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rm 


1799 


1790 


1T72 


18 


18 


37 


23i 


Birmingham  > 
andFazeby,  { 


Brecknock      ^ 
and  J 

Abergayenny, ' 


Bridgewater,  • 


1790 


1776 


1758 


m 


39 


?/!f£d3& 


TUHL  |Pr^il» 


152 


ISO 


195 


204 


348 


84 


67 


5^ 


9.07 


15 


4i 


From  Rochdale  canal,  at  Man- 
chester, to  Hlicldersfield,  at  Duck- 
33 — IS  5lenfield;  has  3  aqueduct  biid^; 
boats  of  25  tons  Durthen.  Num- 
ber of  shares,  1760 :  average  cost, 
£97  18#.;  price  in  1824,  £150. 

From  rivfer  Calder,  below  Wake- 
field, to  Bamby  bridge ;  has  1  aque- 
duct bridge  and  2d  locka  Num- 
ber of  Ediaies,  7S0;  cost,  £160; 
price  in  1824,  £215. 

From  Wye  to  lEfaisingstoke ;  has 
72  bridges  and  29  locks.  Number 
of  shares,  1650 :  cost^  £100;  price 
in  1824,  £6.  The  Tinms  branch  is 
5i  miles  in  length.  The  boats  an 
of  45  tons  burthen.  It  has  a  tuzmel 
of  I  mile. 
40  4i  Commences  in  the  Birmingham 
and  Staffordshire  canal,  and  termi- 
nates in  the  Birmiqgham  and  Faze- 
ley  canal.  The  boats  are  70  feet 
long  and  7  wide,  and  of  22  tons 
burthen.  Number  of  shares,  4000; 
originally  £140 ;  price  in  1B24, 
£315.  The  tonnage  is  not  to  ex- 
ceed lid,  per  mile. 

From  me  Coventry  canal,  at 
Whittington  brook,  to  Binniug- 
ham  canal,  at  Farmer^s  bridge; 
has  44  locks;  boats  22  tons  bur- 
then. 

From  the  Monmouthshire  canal 
to  Brecon.  Tliereis,atAbeigaTeu- 
hy,  an  iron  railway  a  mile  in  length ; 
at  Wain  Dew  another  4|  miles, 
and  at  Llangroiney  another  U 
mile.  It  has  a  tunnel  of  220 
yards,  and  3  aqueduct  hridsea. 
Number  of  shares,  958;  originiuly, 
£150 ;  price  in  1824,  £100. 
40  83  2  52  5  From  the  tide-way  of  the  Mer- 
sey, at  Runcorn  Gap ;  and  at  Loog- 
ford  bridge  divides  into  2  branches, 
one  termmating  at  Manchester,  the 
other  at  Pennington,  near  the  town  of  Leigh.  The  whole  lock^e  is  the  83  feet  at 
the  Mersey,  in  riang  ftom  tide- water,  by  10  locks.  This  canal,  with  a  part  of  the 
Trent  and  Mersey  canal  connected  with  it,  makes  a  level  of  70  miles,  30  of  which 
are  on  this  cand.  Mr.  Caiy  states  that  there  are  about  16  miles  of  candi  under 
ground  within  the  mountains  at  Worsley.-  It  has  3  principal  aqueduct  bridges,  - 
and  several  smaller  ones.  Arched  branches  pass  off  from  it  at  confflderfi)le 
distances,  under  die  town  of  Manchester,  from  one  of  which  coals  are  hoisted 
up  to  supply  the  mhabitants,  which  the  proprietors,  successors  to  the  duke  of 
Bridffewater,  are  bound  to  ftimish  them  at  id,  'for  140  lbs.— -«n  advantage  to  which 
much  of  the  prosperity  of  that  town  has  been  attributed.  The  embankment  over 
Stratford  meadows  is  900  yuds  lonff,  17  feet  high,  and  112  feet  wide  at  the  bose; 
chat  at  Barton  bridge  is  200  yards  long  and  40  feet  hish.  The  tonnage  is 
ai.6rf.  ^ 
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BriBtol  Kod) 
Taontoo,  \ 


fiiirrowstoimetBy 

Caistor, 

Caldon  and  } 
Uttoxeter,  S 
Caledonian^  .  . 


If 

41 

malpmta. 

I 

1 

TohiL 

Pr.nito. 

1790 
1793 

7 
9 

28 

136 

4.8 

1828 

21» 

190iJ 

8.6 

40bot 

20 

From  Taunton  bridge  to  thd 
mouth  of  the  Avon,  below  Bristol 
The  operations  on  this  canal  were 
at  a  stand  in  1824. 


From  Ancholme  to  Castor. 
A  branch  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
canal,  terminating  at  Uttoxeter. 

This  stupendous  canal  passes 
through  a  chain  of  lakes,  or  lochSf 
and  narrow  arms  of  the  sea;  and, 
by  making  21)  miles  of  canal,  and  deepening  the  beds  of  the  rivera  Lochy  and  Oich, 
and  dredging  to  deepen  a  part  of  Loch  Ness  (in  the  whole  a  distance  of  4^  miles, 
making  the  total  len^  of  excayation  25  miles,  with  a  lockage,  up  and  down,  of  190 
feet),  an  interior  narigation  of  250  miles  is  opened  across  the  central  part  of  Scotland, 
from  the  Murray  Firm,  on  the  eastern  coast,  lx>  Can^re,  on  the  western,  and  about 
opposite  to  the  noitiiem  coast  of  Ireland ;  being  one  half  of  the  distance  of  the  navi- 
gation between  the  same  extreme  points,  round  the  northern  coast  by  the  Orkneys. 
It  has  27  locks,  including  the  tide-locks,  one  of  them  170,  bat  most,  if  not  all,  the 
others  180  feet  long,  and  all  40  feet  wide ;  thus  opening  a  ship-navigation  through 
the  midst  of  the  cotmtry,  rising,  at  the  sunmiit-level,  94  feet  above  the  tide- water  of 
the  eastern  coast,  and  96k  feet  above  that  of  the  western,  showing  the  ocean  to  be  2^ 
feet  higher  on  the  eastern.  At  ibrt  Augustus,  where  it  leaves  Loch  Ness  in  a  north- 
westerly direction,  this  caaai  is  cut  through  the  glacis  of  the  fortification,  thus  adding 
to  the  military  dennces  as  well  as  to  the  appearance  of  the  fort,  which,  with  the  five 
locks  of  masonry  rising  behind,  presents  a  grand  combination  of  civil  and  military 
engineering  amid  romantic  mount^n  scenerr.  From  Loch  Ness,  passing  in  the 
westwardly  direction  of  the  canal  to  Loch  Oich,  1}  mile,  the  land  is  20  feet  above 
the  water  line,  which,  with  the  depth  of  water  in  the  canal,  makes  an  excavation,  in 
this  distance,  of  40  feet  in  depth,  with  a  bottom  of  40  feet  in  breadth.  To  save  rock 
cutting,  in  descending,  in  the  westwardly  direction,  as  before,  from  Loch  Oich  to 
Loeh  Lochy,  the  natural  difference  of  the  surfeces  of  the  two  lakes  being  22  feet, 
the  whole  area  of  Loch  Lochy,  which  is  10  miles  in  length  and  1  in  breadth,  is 
raised  12  feet.  In  the  last  2  miles,  befere  the  canal,  in  its  westerly  direction,  enters 
Loch  Eil,  there  is  a  descent  of  64  feet,  which  is  passed  by  8  connected  locks,  each 
180  feet  long  by  40  in  breadth.  These  locks  are  founded  on  inverted  arches,  exhib- 
iting a  sohd  and  continuous  mass  of  masonry  500  yards  in  length  and  20  yards  wide, 
in  which,  as  late  as  1824,  and  5  years  after  its  consuruction,  no  flaw  had  been  dis- 
covered. The  gates  are  of  cast-uion.  This  system  of  locks  has  received  the  fanciful 
appellation  of  •Ye/rfune'^  Staircase;  and  the  appearance  of  large  vessels,  with  their 
masts  and  rigging,  descending  these  stupendous  locks,  from  the  hill  towards  Loch 
Eil,  is  most  majestic  and  imposing,  exhibiting  a  striking  instance  of  the  triumph  of 
art.  In  the  d&ance  of  8  miles,  flx>m  Loch  Lochv  to  tide-water  in  Loch  Eil,  the 
canal,  in  paasuiff  along  the  norA-westerly  bank  of  the  river  Lochy,  crosses,  by  aque- 
duct bridges,  3  large  streams  and  23  smaller  ones.  Since  the  construction  of  this 
canal,  upwards  of  a  million  of  forest-trees  have  been  planted  along  its  borders.  The 
coet  of  this  great  national  work  was,  for 


Management  and  travelling  ex- 
penses,   £29,000 

•nmber, 68,600 

Machinery,  cast-ux)n  work,  &C.,  121,400 
Quarries  and  masonry,  ....  195,800 

Shipping, 11,000 

Labor  and  workmanship, .  .  ,  418,000 
Houses  and  buildings, 4,600 


Purchase  and  damage  of  land. 

Horse  labor, 

Road-making, 

Incidental  expenses, 


lV,d00 
.3,000 
.4,000 
.2,000 


£905,300 
Add,  to  complete  the  dredging, .  .  .  7,200 

£912,500 


AsBuming  the  number  of  miles  operated  upon  to  be  25,  the  canal  cost  £36^500  per 
imle.    It  was  constructed  under  the  dhection  of  Thomas  Telford,  Esq. 
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Cardiff,  or  Gla-) 
morganshire,) 


Chester,  .  .  . 


Chesterfield, . 


Coventry^ 
Crinan, .  . 


Cromford, 


Croydon,.  .  . 


Deame  and? 
Dove,       J 


Deii^, 


Dorset    and? 
Somenet,  { 


II 


1775 


1775 


1776 


1790 
1805 

1794 


1801 


1804 


1794 


1803 


25 


17J 
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600 


170 


380 


96 
117 

80 


150 


125 


78 


9.7 


a2 


a6 

13 
44 


15.8 


6.6 


8.6 


26 


44^-24 


From  a  sea-basin  on  the  SeTcn, 
near  Cardiff  to  Meithjr;  is  con- 
nected \«rith  various  railways,  one 
of  which  is  261  miles  long.  Num- 
ber of  shares,  600 ;  cost,  £172  139. 
4d;  price  in  1824,  £265. 

From  the  Dee,  at  Chester,  to 
Nantwich,  where  it  communicates 
with  the  Whitchurch  branch  of 
the  Ellesmere  canaL 

From  the  Trent,  at  Stockwith, 
to  Chesterfield  ;  has  65  locks  and 
2  tunnels,  together  2850  yards  long, 
and  9i  feet  wide.  The  lower  part 
of  the  canal  is  navigable  ibr  boats 
of  firom  50  to  60  tons  burthen,  and 
the  higher,  beinff  but  26  or  28  feet 
broad,  is  navigable  for  bo«ts  of  on- 
ly 20  or  22  tons  burthen.  These 
boats  are  70  feet  long  and  7  feet 
broad.  Number  of  wares,  1500 ; 
cost,  £100 ;  price  in  1824,  £120. 

A  part  of  the  line  of  canal  be- 
tween London  and  UverpooL 

From  lake  Gilp  to  lake  Crinan. 
Number  of  shares,  1851 ;  cost,  £50 ; 
price  in  1824,  £2  10*. 

From  the  Erewash  canal,  at 
Langley,  to  Cromfi>rd.  It  has  sev- 
eral tunnels,  and  passes  the  river 
Derwent  by  an  aqueduct  200  yards 
long  and  90  feet  high.  The  arch 
over  the  channel  of  the  river  is 
80  feet  broad.  Another  aqueduct 
over  a  branch  of  the  Derwent  is 
200  yards  long  and  50  feet  hieh. 
Each  aqueduct  cost  about  £300a 
Number  of  shares,  460;  cost,  £31 
2f.  lOd;  price  in  1824,  £270. 

From  Grand  Suny  canal  to 
Croydon.  It  has  23  locks.  Num- 
ber of  shares,  4546;  originally, 
£100 ;  price  in  1824,  £4  10s. 

From  the  river  Dove,  between 
Swinton  and  Mexburgh  to  Bames- 
ley  canal.  The  boats  are  fix>m  50 
to  60  tons  burthen.  It  has  two 
branches,  of  31  and  1}  miles  in 
length. 

From  the  river  Trent  to  Derby. 
Number  of  shares,  600 ;  cost,  £110 ; 

Erice   in  1824,   £140.    It   has  a 
ranch,  the  Erewash,  Si  miles  in 
leiurth. 

From  the  Kennet  and  Avon  ca- 
nal to  the  river  Stour;  but  not 
completed  in  1824 ;  has  a  branch 
9  mi  les  long. 
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Dublin  and  } 
Shannon,  5 
Lawton  branch, 
Miltoun  branch, 
Bog  of  Allen  br., 
£denderry  br., 
Kildare  br., .  .  . 
Dudley,   .... 
Stourbridge  br., 
Dudley  br.,  .  . 


Edinburgh  &  ) 


1^ 


1776 


1776 


Glasgow, 


Clleamere  and ) 
Chester,  and  > 
branches,     ) 


Erewash, 
Fazeley,  . 


Forth  and  } 
Clyde,      S 
Glasgow  branch, 


65i 

31 

7 
3 
1 
6 

lOi 
3 
H 


AmhO* 

infufmddad- 
malpmtt. 


35 


1804 


1777 
1790 


1790 


50 


109 


111 
11 


35 
21 


755 


181 


3^ 


6^ 


15.4 


YOL.  II. 


99 


From  DuMin,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Liffey,  to  the  river  Shannon,  near 
the  town  of  Moy.  It  passes  34  miles 
across  a  marsh,  in  wluch  the  absorb* 
Ing  nature  of  the  soil  rendered 
the  work  enormously  ezpensire. 

From  the  Worcester  and  Bir- 
mingham canaL  It  has  61  locks ; 
3  tunnels,  one  3776  yards  in  leneth, 
another  633  yards,  and  the  omer 
3936  yards,  all  13i  feet  wide ;  and 
near  one  of  them,  the  Laplat  tun- 
nel, it  passes  9  locks,  nearly  con- 
tiguous. Number  of  shares,  3060 ; 
originally,  £100 ;  price  in  1834,  £63. 

This  canal  is  proposed  to  com- 
mence at  Leith,  m  the  Forth,  and 
terminate  in  the  Clyde,  at  Glasgow. 
The  enterprise  was  suspended  on 
account  oi  a  supposed  insufficient 
of  water,  and  is  not  known  (18^) 
to  have  been  resumed. 

This  canal  is  said  to  be  the  first 
constructed  in  England  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  as  well  as  trt^e. 
It  has  1363  yards  of  tunnelling. 
Number  of  shares,  3575;  cost, 
£133;  price  in  1834,  £68. 

From  the  Trent  toCromfbrd  canaL 

Is  a  part  of  the  Liverpool  tine, 
joining  the  Grand  Trunk  with  the 
Coventry  canaL  It  is  entirely  1^- 
el.  The  Fazeley  and  Birmingham, 
and  the  Birmingham,  are  continu- 
ations of  this. 

From  the  tide-water,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  river  Carron  with  the 
Forth,  to  Glasgow.  It  was  the 
first  conraderable  work  of  the  kind 
undertaken  in  Scotland,  havmff 
been  commenced  in  1777  and 
completed  in  1790.  It  ascends, 
fit>m  the  Forth  to  the  summit,  by 
30  locks,  156  feet,  in  10j|  miles, 
and  keeps  this  level  18  miles,  to 
Glasgow,  and,  one  mile  b^ond 
that  city,  terminates  in  the  Monk- 
land  canal  basin.  About  3|  milei 
north  of  the  port  of  Dundas,  near 
Glasgo^v,  a  branch  of  the  canal 
passes  off  8|  miles,  crossing  the 
Kelven  by  a  magnificent  stone 
aqueduct,  to  the  tide-water  at 
Bowling  bay,  to  which  it  descends 
by  19  locks,  74  feet  in  length  and 
30  m  breadth.  When  full,  it  has 
8  feet  of  water. 
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From  the  Trent,  at  Toitoey,  to 
the  Witham.    It  is  a  level 


From  the  Dee,  at  Kkkcodhiii^t, 
to  Dairy. 

A  channel  for  ship  navigation, 
to  a:void  the  windinfla  of  the  Sev- 
ern from  Berkley  Pill,  where  it 
leaves  that  river,  to  Gk>ueesier, 
wheie  it  joins  the  river  again. 
Number  of  shares,  1960 ;  price  in 
1824,  £100,  and  a  loan  of  £60  per 
share,  making  the  investment  £160 
per  share. 

A  pert  of  the  line  between  Lon- 
don and  Liverpool,  from  Brentfoni 
to  the  Oxford  canal  at  Bisonston. 
It  has  101  locks ;  passes  the  riv^ 
Ouse  and  its  valtey  by  an  embank- 
ment about  half  a  mile  in  length  and 
30  feet  high.  It  has  a  tuimel  at 
Hiswofth,  3080  yards  in  length, 
18  feet  high,  and  161  wide;  and  an- 
other at  Braunslon,  2045  vards  loDg^ 
the  other  dim^isions  being  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Blisworth 
turmel.  Number  of  shares,  11,6571 ; 
ongnafly,  £100;  price  in  1824, 

From  the  Thames  at  Rotfaer- 
hithe,  to  Mitcham.  It  is  of  large 
dimenstons,  beingnavigaUe  by  the 
Tliames  boats.  The  company  pays 
to  London,  annually,  £60,  for  the 
lunctioa  of  the   canal   with  the 


From  the  moudi  of  the  Ex,  at 
Tmham,  to  Taunton  bridge;  in 
1824,  was  but  partLally  finished. 
Number  of  shares,  3096;  cost, 
£79;  price  in  1K34,  £a 

A  part  of  the  line  between  Lon- 
don and  LiverpooL  It  has  4  tun- 
nels, in  length  3940  yards,  and  9 
feet  wide^  Number  of  shares, 
13001;  price  in  1824,  £2150.  The 
tonnage  is  from  3tL  to  41dL  per 
mile. 

From  the  Leicester  and  North 
ampton  Union  canal,  near  Foxton, 
to  the  Grand  Junction,  east  of 
Btaunston  tunneL  Number  of 
shares,  1521 ;  cost,  £100 ;  price  in 
1824,  £5a  The  canal  luiSybendea, 
a  loan,  at  5  per  cent,  interest,  of 
£19,327. 
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1799  33i  148     44  From  the  Trent,  neav  IMm* 

Pierpoint,  tb  GrAntham.  It  has 
diviaedS  per  centi,  and  left  a  clear 
surplus  of  J&3000  to  meet  unfore- 
seen accidents.  Number  of  shares, 
749;  cost,  £150;  price  in  1824^ 
£1€0»  It  is  supplied  with  water 
wholly  from  reservoin* 

From  the  Manchester,  Bohon 
and  Bury  canal,  at  Bury,  to  the 
Leeds  and  Liverpool,  at  Church. 

From  the  Severn,  at  Gtoiicesier, 
to  the  Wye,  at  Hereford.  It  has  3 
tunnels,  of  2192,  1320  and  440, 
making,  in  all,  3952  yards.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  opening  of  this 
canal,  the  price  of  coals  at  Ledbu- 
ry was  reduced  from  di».  to  6». 
per  ton.  Shares,  originaUy,  £100 ; 
price  in  1824,  £60. 
19i  770    39.5  From  Ramsden's  canal,  at  Hud- 

den^eld,  to  the  Manchester,  Ash* 
ton  and  Oldham  canal,  at  Ducken- 
field  bridge,  near  Manden*  It  has 
a  tunnel  of  5280  yards  in  length. 
Number  of  shares,  6312;  cost, 
£57  14s*. ;  price  in  1824,  £26. 

Fromi  the  Avon,  at  Dole-mead, 
near  Bath,  to  the  Kennet  and 
Newbury.  It  has  aft  aqueduct 
bridge  over  the  Avon.  The  boats 
ar6  of  2$  or  26  tons  burthen. 
Number  of  shares,  25,328;  cost, 
£35  5«.;  iMhioe  ki  1824,  £24. 

From  the  Severn,  at  Areley,  to 
Kingston.  It  has  two  turmels  of 
%50  and  1250,  making  5100  yards. 
From  Kirby  Kendul  to  Hough- 
ton. It  has  tunnels  at  Hincaster 
and  Chorley,  800  yards  long  in  the 
whole.  It  panes  the  Lo^e  by  a 
stone  aqueduct,  50  feet  high,  on  5 
arches,  each  of  70  feet  span.  It 
has  also  a  road  aqueduct,  near 
Blackmill,  60  feet  high.  The 
boats  are  56  feet  long  and  14 
broad.  Numberof8hare6,ll,699i; 
cost,  £47  6ff.  8(2.;  price  m  1821, 
£29. 
841  64  42  44  From  Liverpool  to  Leeds.  The 
boats  navigating  between  Leeds 
and^Vigan  are  of  42  tons  burthen; 
those  mIow  Wigan,  and  on  this 
ride  Leeds,  of  90  tons.  The  tunnels  at  Foulbridge  and  Finnloy  are,  hi  the  vrhole, 
1609  yards  k)ng.  It  has  a  beautiful  aquedUot  biidgB  over  the  Ayre.  The  locks  ai« 
70  feet  lone  and  15i  wide.  The  number  of  shares  is  28971 ;  originally,  £100  each ; 
price  in  iSH  £380.  Tonnage  on  merehandiBei  lid  per  mile;  on  coak  and  lime^ 
idL ;  on  stone,  id. 
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From  the  Lougbborougfa  baflin 
to  the  Soar,  which  has  l]«en  ren- 
dered navisable  as  fiur  as  Leicester. 
Number  ofshares,  545 ;  cost,  £140 ; 
price  in  1824,  £330. 

From  Leicester  to  Maiket  Har- 
borough.  It  has  4  tunnels,  1056, 
990,  ^  and  286,  in  the  whole 
3212,  yards  in  length.  Number  of 
shares,  1895 ;  cost,  £83 10s. ;  price 
in  1824,  £82. 

From  the  Trent,  near  Sawley,  to 
Loughborough.  No.  shares,  70;co8t, 
£142  17«.  8d ;  price  in  1824,  £400a 

From  the  Mersey  and  IrweU 
navigation  to  Bolton.  The  locks 
have  been  reconstructed  and  en- 
larged. Number  of  shares^  477 ; 
originally,  £250;  price  in  1824, 

A  continuation  of  the  Forth  and 
Clyde  canal. 

This  canal  is  remarkable  for  the 
extent  of  its  railways  and  inclined 
planes.  Number  of  shares,  2409 ; 
cost,  £100;  price  in  1824,  £198. 
It  bias,  besides,  a  loan  of  , 
at  an  interest  of  5  per  cent. 

From  a  branch  of  the  Ellesmere 
carud  to  Newtown.  Number  of 
shares,  700 ;  originally,  £100 ;  price 
in  1824,  £7L 

From  the  river  Neath,  at  the  Gi- 
ant's Grave,  to  the  Aberdare  canal, 
at  Abemant  It  serves  for  the 
transportation  of  copper  and  lead 
ore  from  Cornwall  to  Glamoigan- 
shire.  Numberof  shares,  247;  cost, 
£107  10s. ;  price  m  1824,  £333. 

From  the  Thames  and  Severn 
canal  to  the  Wilts  and  Berks. 

From  the  Trent,  at  Nottinffham, 
to  the  Cromford  canal,  near  Lang- 
ley  bridge. 

From  Melton  Mowbray  to  Oak- 
ham. Number  of  shares,  522; 
cost,  £130;  price  m  1824,  £50. 

From  the  Coventry  caiial  to  the 
river  Isis  at  Oxford,  and  a  part  of 
It  has  3  aqueducts  of  very  consid- 


'he  orand  line  between  Liverpool  and  London. 

arable  maiFnitude,  a  tuimel  at  Newbold  125  yards  long  and  121  feet  vride,  and  one 
at  Fenny  Compton  1188  yards  long  and  9i  feet  vride.  It  rises,  from  the  level  of  the 
Coventry  canal,  in  A5h  imles,  to  the  summit  at  Marston  Tolls,  74  feet  1  inch,  by  19 
k>cks;  and  descends,  from  the  summit  at  Claydon,  in  35  miles,  to  the  Isis,  1954  feet,  by 
30  locks.  It  has  188  stone  and  brick  bridges.  It  cost  £178,648  stock,  b^des  £130,000 
loan,  above  half  of  which  has  been  paid  o£  Number  of  shares,  178b';  originally 
£100;  price  in  1824,  £780. 
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From  the  Manchester,  Afibton 
and  Oldham  canal,  at  Duckenfield, 
to  the  Chapel  Mihon  basin.  It 
has  a  railway  6  miles  long.  It 
passes  the  Mersey,  by  a  bridge  100 
feet  high,  of  3  arches,  each  of 
60  feet  span.  Number  of  shares, 
S400;  cost,  £77;  price  m  1824, 
£94. 

From  the  river  Arun,  near  Little 
Hampton,  to  the  bay  connected 
with  Portsmouth  harbor.  Number 
of  shares,  2520:  cost,  £50;  price 
in  1824,  £25. 

From  the  Calder  and  Hebble 
Ion   to    the    Huddersfield 


The  last  link,  near  London,  of 
the  chain  connecting  that  city  and 
Liverpool  It  commences  at  Pad- 
dington,  fit)m  the  Grand  Junction 
canal,  and  meets  the  Thames  at 
Limehouse,  descending,  by  12  locks, 
to  a  basin  communicating  with  a 
ship  lock.  The  locks  have  double 
chambers,  which  are  estimated  to 
make  a  saving  of  one  third  of  the 
usual  quantity  of  water.  It  has  2 
tunnels,  one  at  Maida  Hill,  370 
yards  long,  the  other  under  Isling- 
ton, 900  yuds.  Number  of  sha]:e8, 
12,294;  cost,  £40  10^.;  price  in 
1824,  £49  10s. 

From  the  river  Ure,  at  Milby, 
to  Ripon. 

From  the  Bridgewater  canal,  in 
the  town  of  Manchester,  to  the 
Calder  and  Hebble  navigation,  at 
Sowerby  bridge.  It  has  49  locks, 
8  aqueducts,  a  tunnel  of  70  yards 
in  length,  and  several  reservoirs. 
Number  of  shares,  5631;  cost, 
£85;  price  in  1824,  £94. 

From  Dublin,  in  a  westward  di- 
rection, to  the  Shazmon,  at  Tas- 
monbarry,  nearly  parallel  to  the 
Dublin  canal,  and  about  10  miles 
distant  from  it  Its  jpreatest  eleva- 
tion above  the  sea  is  307  feet,  to 
which  it  ascends  from  Dublin  by 
26  locks,  and  descends  to  the 
Shannon  by  15  locks. 

From  the  Mersey  and  Irwel 
navigation,  at  Fiddler's  Ferry,  to 
Sutton  Heath  mines.  It  has  10 
locks,  and  also  a  tuimel,  near  St 
Helen's.  It  was  the  first  canal 
constructed  in  En^and. 
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From  the  aaa,  at  liyibe^  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Rother.  It  is  a 
level,  having  locks  to  keep  in  the 
water  at  low  tide.  It  is  kurge 
enough  to  receive  vessels  of  200 
tons  Duithen.  Elach  of  its  extrem- 
ities is  defended  by  stnmg  baxteriee. 
It  was  constructed  on  account  of 
Bonaparte's  projected  descent  on 
England,  and  henofB  its  iwoae  of 
Royal  MHUaty  canoL 

From  Shrewsbury  to  the  Shrop- 
shire canal.  One  half  of  the  ascent 
is  effected  by  locks,  the  other  half 
by  Inclined  planer  It  has  fme 
tunnel  Number  of  shares,  500 ; 
originally,  £125;   price  in  1824, 

From  the  Severn,  at  Coalport, 
to  the  Shrewsbury  canal,  at  Do wn- 
ington  wood.  It  has  several  in- 
clined planes  and  railways,  but  no 
locks. 

From  the  Kennet  and  Avon  ca- 
nal, at  Monkiton  Qoombe,  to  Paul- 
ton.  The  boats  ^re  72  feet  long 
and  7  broa^.  It  has  22  locks. 
Number  of  shares^  800;  original 
cost,  £50 ;  price  in  1824,  £135w 

From  the  Itchin,  at  Northern, 
to  the  Avon,,at  Salisbury. 

From  the  river  Severn,  at  Stour- 
pcrt,  to  the  Grand  Trunk  canal. 
It  has  44  locks.  Its  ^m^  9|»  of 
20  tons  burthen.  It  has  3  tun- 
Aels.  Numberofshares,  700;  coat, 
£140;  price  in  1^,  £800.  The 
tonnage  is  not  to  exceed  lid,  per 
mile. 

From  the  river  Trent,  at  Kead- 
by,  to  the  Don,  at  Fishlake. 

From  the  Stafi'ord  and  Worces- 
ter canal,  at  Stourton,  to  the  Dud- 
ley canal.  It  has  20  locks.  ^ajB* 
ber  of  shares,  300;  origmallv, 
£245;  price  in  1824,  £212. 

From  the  river  Teign,  at  New- 
town, to  Bovey  Tracey. 

From  the  river  Sevem,  at  Fni- 
miload,  to  the  Themes  and  Severn 
canal,  at  Wallbridge. 

From  Swansea  harbor  to  Hen 
Noyadd.  like  tbe  Neath  cafml^it 
serves  to  transport  copper  ore  from 
Cornwall  to  Glamorzanshire  foun- 
deries.  Number  or  shares,  533; 
oriffinaUy,  £100;  price  in  1824, 
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From  the  river  Tamar,  at  Gal- 
stock,  to  Tavistock.  It  has  a  tun- 
nel at  MorwoUham,  460  feet  bek»w 
the  sur&ce.  This  tunnel  led  to 
the  discovery  of  a  eopper-tpine. 
Its  boats  are  15i  feet  in  length  and 
5  in  breadth.  Number  of  eftiare^ 
350:  originally,  £100;  price  m 
1824,  £150. 

From  the  Thames,  at  Gmvesend, 
to  the  river  Medway.  Number  of 
shares,  2670 ;   cost,  £42  9$.  5(L; 

Erice  in  1824,  £26.  This  canal 
as  loans  to  a  large  amount 

From  the  Stroudwater  canal  to 
the  Thames  and  lass  navigation. 
The  boats  are  of  70  tons  bmthen, 
being  80  feet  long  and  5  broad. 
It  has  a  tunnel  at  Sapperton.  250 
feet  below  the  top  of  the  hiU  of 
rock  under  which  it  passes.  The 
bottom  of  this  tunnel  is  an  invert- 
ed arch. 

From  the  Warwick  and  Napton 
canal,  near  Warwick,  to  the  Dig- 
beth  branch  of  the  old  Biiming^ 
ham  canal.  It  has  a  tunnel  at 
Fazeley  300  yards  in  length.  It 
has  32  locks. 

From  the  Warwick  and  Bir- 
mingham to  the  Oxfbfd  canaL 
Number  of  shares,  980 ;  originally, 
£100;  in  1824,  £215. 

From  the  river  Wey,  near  God- 
aiming,  to  the  north  branch  of  the 
Arun  river  navigation.  Number 
of  shares,  905;  cost,  £110;  price 
in  1824,  £25. 

From  the  Kennet  and  Avon  ca- 
nal, at  Semington,  to  the  Thames 
and  Isis  navigation. 

From  the  Severn,  at  Di^lis,  be- 
low Worcester,  to  the  Binnin|r- 
ham  and  Fazeley  canal,  at  Farmers 
bridge. 

From  a  detached  part  of  the 
Fazeley  canal,  at  Huddlesfbrd,  to 
the  Birmingham  canal,  at  Wolver- 
hampton. The  boats  are  of  18 
tons  burthen.    It  has  28  ktcka. 


The  works  near  Yarmouth  open 
50  an  inland  navigation  in  two  dhrec* 

tions ;  one  30  miles,  by  the  Yare, 
the  other  20  miles,  by  ^e  Wave- 
Yare  discharges  at  Yarmouth,  about  30  miles  belaw 
is  obstructed  by  shoals  and  shifting  sands  at  its 
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mouth.  To  avoid  these  obstractions,  the 
river  is  to  be  made  navigable  for  sea- 
borne vessels  fix)m  Norwich  to  a  place  20 
miles  lower  down  the  river,  called  Reed- 
ham  Fernfj  where  a  new  cut  of  2h  miles 
is  to  be  made  across  the  marshes,  to  loin 
the  river  Waveney  at  St  Olave's  briage, 
whence  the  water  communication  pro- 
ceeds by  a  small  stream  (Oulton  Dyke) 
and  two  lakes  (Oulton  Broad  and  Lo- 
thing),  from  the  latter  connected  vrith 
the  sea  by  a  channel  700  yards  long  and 
40  feet  wide,  with  a  sea-lock  50  feet  wide 
in  the  clear  and  24  feet  deep,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  admittinffsea-bome  vessels.  Oul- 
ton Dyke  and  Oulton  Broad  are  to  be 
deepened.  The  lock  constructed  at  the 
outlet  of  lake  Lothing  makes  an  artificid 
harbor,  the  first  that  has  been  formed  in 
England.  This  lock  has  folding  eates 
pointing  both  landward  and  seairard,  so 
as  to  admit  of  vessels  passing  in  or  out  at 
any  time  of  tide,  and  whether  the  water 
be  Jiigher  on  the  outside  or  inside.  The 
harbor  covers  about  200  acres,  the  whole 
contents  of  which  it  is  proposed,  occasion- 
ally, to  let  off  at  low  water,  to  keep  open 
the  channel  from  the  sea. 

American  Canals.  It  is  proposed  to 
nve  a  more  particular  description  of  the 
American  canals  under  the  article  In- 
land JSTamgation.  In  the  mean  time,  a 
veiy  general  enumeration  will  be  here 
made  of  the  principal  works  of  this  kind 
already  completed  or  in  progress,  which 
will  show  the  astonishing  extent  to  which 
canal  navigation  has  been  opened  in  the 
U.  States,  during  the  short  period,  now 
(1829)  only  13  or  14  years,  since  these 
works  began  to  be  undertaken  upon  a 
lai^  scale.  It  will  appear,  from  the  fol- 
lowing outline,  that  not  less  than  2500 
miles  of  canal  are  constructed,  or  in  the 
progress  of  execution  in  the  U.  States, 
and  will  probably  soon  be  completed, 
makinff  a  liberal  allowance  for  a  suspen- 
sion of  some  of  the  works  projected  and 
commenced.  The  extent  of  canal  in  the 
TJ.  States  will  soon  equal  that  in  Great 
Britain.  The  canals  constructed  and  now 
in  progress  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania 
have  been  estimated  at  a  length  of  900 
miles ;  very  nearly  equal  to  mat  of  the 
canals  of  France,  but  doubtless  inferior  in 
the  style  and  durability  of  execution. — 
The  Jrdland  cand^  m  Canada,  is  intended 
ibr  opening  a  sloop  navi^tion  between 
lakes  Erie  and  Ontario.  It  is  not  com- 
pleted.— ^The  Middlesex  carud  opens  a 
boat  navigation  between  Boston  and  the 
Merrimack  river,  and  runs  28  or  29  miles, 
in  a  northwesteriy  direction,  from  its  out- 


let into  the  haibor  of  Boston^  in  the  town 
of  Chariestown. — ^The  Blaekstont  eamd 
is  constructed  along  Blackstone  river  from 
Providence,  in  Rhode  Island,  north-west- 
erly 45  miles,  to  Worcester,  in  Massachu- 
setts.— ^The  Farmington  canal  leaves  the 
coast  of  Long  Island  sound  at  New  Ha- 
ven, in  Connecticut,  and  takes  a  north- 
easteriy  course,  towards  Nordiampton  in 
Massachusetts,  65  miles  distant,  where  it 
is  to  communicate  with  Connecticut  river. 
A  great  part  of  it  is  finished  and  in  opera- 
tion, but  a  portion,  towards  the  north- 
eastern termmation,  remains  to  be  con- 
structed.— ^The  Hudson  and  Erie  canat 
passes  from  Albany,  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  along  the  western  bank  of  Hudson 
river,  until  it  meets  the  Mohawk ;  then 
runs,  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  up  the 
south-western  bank  of  that  river,  to  the 
tovm  of  Rome,  where  it  turns  more  west- 
erly, on  a  summit  level  of  about  GO  miles, 
widiout  a  lock,  and,'paasing  in  a  line  cor- 
responding, in  some  measure,  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  southern  shore  of  lake 
Ontario,  and  crossing  the  Seneca  and 
Genesee  rivers  in  its  course,  conununi- 
cates  with  lake  Erie  at  BuffiJo,  S63  miles 
from  Albany.  This  canal  is  connected 
with  lake  Champlain  by  the  Champlain 
canal,  63  miles  in  length ;  with  lake  On- 
tario by  the  Ostoego  canal,  about  38  miles 
long ;  and  vrith  Seneca  lake  by  the  Seneca 
catudy  about  20  miles  lonj^^ — ^The  Hudson 
and  Delaware  canal  begins  at  the  west 
bank  of  Hudson  river,  near  Kingston,  in 
New  York,  about  85  or  90  miles  north 
of  the  city  of  New  Yoik,  and  runs  in  a 
south-westerly  direction  65  miles,  to  the 
Delaware  river,  near  to  the  north-east 
comer  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  north- 
west of  New  Jersey.  It  then  takes  a 
general  direction  a  little  to  the  north-west, 
and  keeps  the  northern  bank  of  the  Deb- 
ware  river  for  25  or  30  miles,  to  the  en- 
trance of  Lackavraxen  creek,  from  the 
opposite  side ;  crosses  the  Delaware  at  a 
pomt  about  110  miles  north  of  Phila- 
delphia, and,  leaving  that  river,  keeps  the 
northern  banJs  of  Lackawaxen  credc;  then 
crosses  it,  in  a  westerly  direction,  to  Ris- 
cis  Grap,  a  distance,  added  to  the  former, 
of  between  40  and  50  miles,  as  neaify  as 
can  be  estimated  from  Mr.  Tanner's  map 
of  Pennsylvania,  of  1829.  This  canal 
opens  the  Lackawaxen  coal  district  to 
Hudson  river. — The  Morris  caned,  now  in 
progress,  commences,  at  its  western  ex- 
tremity, at  the  river  Delaware,  near  Ea»- 
ton,  and  passes  across  the  state  of  New 
Jersey  in  a  north-easterly,  then  in  an  east- 
eriy,  then  in  a  southdrly  direction,  86 
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miles»  to  Newaik,  in  that  state.  Its  west- 
em  extremity  is  at  the  eastern  termination 
of  the  I^ehigh  nayigation  in  Pennsylvaniai 
and  it  is  intended  for  the  transportation 
of  Lehigh  eoal  to  New  York. — ^The  Ohio 
state  canal  commences  at  the  mouth  of 
Sciota  river,  where  it  dischai^es  into  the 
nver  Ohio,  and  takes  a  northerly  course, 
lor  aliout  306  miles,  to  lake  Erie,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  river,  in  the  town 
of  Cleveland.  This  work  is  in  rapid 
progress. — The  Miami  canal  is  also  a  Ime 
of  communication  between  the  river  Ohio, 
which  it  leaves  at  Cincinnati,  and  lake 
Erie.  Its  northerly  termination  is  in  the 
Maumee,  which  discharges  into  the  west- 
erly Dart  of  lake  Erie.  The  proposed 
length  of  this  canal  is  265  mile&  It  is 
now  in  progress. — Eliruna  and  Michigan 
canal.  An  act  was  passed  in  the  le^la- 
ture  of  Illinois,  Jan.  22, 1829,  authorizing 
commissioners,  **  as  soon  thereafter  as  tliey 
could  command  funds,  and  might  deem 
it  expedient  to  coii^raence  the  work,  to 
effect  a  navigable  communication  lietween 
lake  Michigan  and  the  Ilhnois  river." 
This  is  the  fourth  projected  work  for 
making  a  communication  between  the 
great  northern  and  western  waters ;  one 
of  the  others  beinff  projected  by  Penn- 
sylvania, fit)m  PittsDurg  to  Erie,  of  which 
a  very  small  part  is  executed ;  tlie  other 
two  are  undertaken  by  Ohio,  and  both  in 
procpress. — ^The  Lehigh  canal  commences 
at  the  Maunch  Chunk  coal-mine,  on  the 
river  Lehigh,  and  runs  to  Easton,  on  the 
Delaware  ;  the  whole  distance  of  this 
navigation  beiog  46}  miles ;  but  a  part  of 
it  is  river  navigation,  the  length  of  the 
canal  being  37  miles.  Its  eastern  termi- 
nation at  Easton  meets  the  western  ter- 
mination of  the  Morris  canal  in  New 
Jersey. — ^The  Delaware  canal  commences, 
at  its  northern  extremity,  at  Easton,  about 
55  miles  in  a  right  line  nearly  north  from 
Philadelphia,  on  the  north-western  bank 
of  Delaware  river,  the  general  course  of 
which,  for  about  50  mi^  from  this  place, 
is  southeasterly,  when  it  turns,  in  neariy 
a  south-westerly  direction,  about  30  miles, 
to  Philadelphia.  This  canal,  which  is 
now  (1829)  in  proeress,  is  to  follow  the 
^neral  course  of  uie  Delaware,  keeping 
Its  westerlv  bank  to  Morrisville,  where  it 
beans  off  from  the  river,  to  avoid  a  bend, 
and  proceeds,  in  a  pretty  direct  course,  a 
Httle  to  the  west  of  south,  to  Bristol,  on  the 
westerly  bank  of  the  Delaware,  19i  miles 
N.  E.  from  Philadelphia.— The  SchvyU 
kSl  canal  is  constructed  on  the  banks  of 
Schuylkill  river,  from  Philadelphia,  about 
110  miles,  to  mount  Carbon,  the  region 


of  the  Anthracite,  in  Schuylkill  county, 
the  general  direction  being  nearly  north- 
wests— ^The  Union  ccuuxL  A  little  to  tlie 
westward  of  the  town  of  Reading,  in 
Berks  county,  Pennsylvania,  about  60 
miles  from  Philadelphia,  the  Union  canal 
branches  off  from  the  Schuylkill  canal  in 
a  general  south-westerly  direction,  first 
pastune  up  a  branch  of  the  Schuylkill,  and 
tJien  down  the  valley  of  the  Swatara, 
somewhat  circuitously,  about  80  miles,  to 
Middletown,  a  little  aiiove  the  junction  oi 
the  Swatara  with  the  Susquehanna. — 
Pennsylvania  canal  commences  at  Mid- 
dletown, at  tlie  termination  of  the  Union 
canal,  whence  it  is  proposed  to  proceed 
up  along  the  Susquehanna,  in  a  westerly 
direction,  to  the  Alleghanies,  which  are 
to  be  paesed  bv  a  rail-road,  now  in  prog- 
ress, about  50  miles  in  length,  into  the 
valley  of  the  Ohio,  where  the  canal  a^n 
conuneucea,  and  is  continued  to  Pitts- 
burg, a  distance,  in  the  whole,  of  320 
miles  of  canal  and  rail-road ;  the  part  of 
the  canal  beyond  the  Alleghanies  being 
already  completed,  and  the  part  on  the 
eastern  side  bein^  inprosress. — ^The  UiUt 
SclvuyUdU  canal  is  27  nmes  in  length,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Little  Schuylkill  river 
to  the  coal-mines. — Conestt^a  canal  passes 
from  Lancaster,  in  Pennsylvania,  about 
62  miles  directly  west  from  Philadelphia, 
down  the  Conestoga  creek,  18  miles,  in 
nearly  a  south-west  direction,  to  Susque- 
hanna river. — ^The  Chescmeake  and  Dela- 
ware candi  18  miles  in  length,  from  the 
Delaware  river  to  Elk  river,  which  dis- 
charges into  Chesapeake  bay,  is  of  suffi- 
cient dimensions  lor  the  passage  of  coast- 
ing vessels,  in  the  route  between  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore^ — Dianud  Suoamp 
canal  is  a  channel  of  sloop  navigation,  be- 
ing 6  feet  deep  and  70  wide,  along  the 
low  land  between  Chesapeake  bay  and 
Albemarle  sound,  and  thence  to  Pamlico 
soimd.  Several  branches  have  been  con- 
structed, and  the  whole  is  in  operation, 
being  a  very  important  woik,  as  will  be 
apparent  by  an  inspection  of  the  map,  and 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware  canals — The  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  canal  is  a  gigantic  enterprise,  in 
progress,  for  opening  a  navigation  of  360 
miles,  from  Wahsington,  along  the  Poto- 
mac and  its  branches,  across  the  Allegha- 
ny mountains,  and  thence  down  the  val- 
ley of  the  Youj^iogeny  and  Monongahela 
rivers,  to  Pittdburg,  on  the  Ohio.  The 
execution  of  this  work  was  commenced 
in  1828,  at  the  eastern  extremity.-*-'Th& 
Isovisville  canal,  though  only  3  or  4  mile* 
in  length,  is  a  work  of  great  importance 
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as  wel]  as  great  expense.  It  is  now  in 
progress,  and  is  intended  to  form  a  pas- 
sage along  the  side  of  the  rapids  or  the 
Ohio,  near  to  Louisville,  in  Kentucky. 
The  canal  is  constructing  of  sufSciently 
large  dimensions  to  admit  of  the  passage 
of  steamboats ;  and  the  difficulty  and  ex- 
pense, as  in  the  case  of  the  canal  at  Trol- 
hatta  falls,  in  Sweden,  is  occasioned  by 
the  necessity  of  excavating  rock. — ^The 
James  and  Kanhawa  carud  is  a  name  given 
to  works  intended  to  form  a  line  of  trans- 
portation, partly  by  water  and  partly  by 
land,  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  tne  Ohio ; 
beinff  a  navigation  along  James  river  to 
the  Blue  Ridge,  partly  by  an  artificial 
channel,  but  mostly  by  the  river,  and, 
across  the  Ridge,  by  a  well-cotistructed 
road,  graduated  to  an  inclination  not  ex- 
ceeding 3  degrees,  which  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  descending,  by  river  or  canal 
navigation,  along  the  Kanhawa  river,  to 
the  Ohio.  A  canal  was  commenced, 
alon^  the  bank  of  James  river,  to  pass 
the  falls  at  Richmond,  before  the  revolu- 
tion. The  work  was  resumed,  and  com- 
pleted, afler  the  establishment  of  the 
present  government,  by  a  private  com- 
fiany ;  but  the  state  has  since  assumed 
these  works,  and  greatly  enlarged  them, 
u|KMi  an  improved  construction,  in  the 
execution  of  the  plan  of  the  extended 
line  of  transportation  above  described.  In 
Mr.  Boye's  map  of  Virginia,  the  canal  is 
laid  down  along  the  north-western  bank 
of  the  James  river,  from  Richmond  to 
Venture  falls ;  a  distance  of  about  20 
miles,  and,  by  the  course  of  tlie  canal, 
probably  as  much  as  24  or  25.— The  w5(p- 
poniaUox  coftal  is  about  5  miles  of  canal, 
m  detached  poitions,  being  a  part  of  a 
system  of  improvement  of  the  Appomat- 
tox navigation  in  Virginia.— The  lioanoke 
canal  is  a  similar  work  on  Roanoke  river. 
— ^The  Santee  canal  is  a  proposed  and 
partly  executed  line  of  navigation  fix>m 
Charleston  to  Columbia,  and  thence  to 
Cambridge,  in  South  Carolina.  The 
whole  distance  is  160  miles.  A  canal  has 
been  cut,  and  for  many  years  in  operation, 
22  miles  in  length,  across  firom  Cooper's 
river,  which  dScharges  into  the  ocean 
at  Charleston,  to  Santee  river.  Thence 
the  route  of  this  navicmtion  is  proposed 
to  pass  along  Santee,  Broad  and  Saluda 
rivers ;  the  project  being  an  improvement 
of  the  river  navigation,  by  removing  ob- 
structions, deepening  the  water  in  shal- 
low places,  and  locking  round  fidls.  The 
work  has  not,  hitherto,  been  prosecuted 
with  great  success.— The  eanat  Carondo- 
2d  is  a  shoiti  artificial  channel,  connecting 


the  Mississippi  with  lake  Pontchaitrain, 
near  New  Orleans.  It  has  no  lock& — 
Such  is  a  general  geographical  outline  of 
the  most  important  artificial  channels  of 
inland  navigation,  completed  or  com- 
menced in  the  U.  States,  down  to  1829. 
The  table  of  dimensions,  and  the  most 
striking  features  of  construction,  of  these 
works,  is  deferred  to  the  article  on  inland 
navigation,  where  a  more  satisfactory  de- 
scription, in  these  respects,  may  be  given, 
when  the  results  or  prospects  of  some  of 
the  gi*eat  enterprises  in  promss,  at  the 
time  of  writing  this  article,  snail  be  more 
fully  ascertained. 

Canaletto;  1.  a  Venetian  painter, 
bom  in  1687,  whose  true  name  was«^nto- 
nio  Camde.  He  is  celebrated  for  his  land- 
scapes, which  are  true  to  nature,  and  his 
architectural  paintings.  He  died  at  Lon- 
don, in  1768.  There  is  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  Venice  painted  by  him.  He  is  also 
said  to  have  first  used  the  camera  ahaeura 
for  perspective. — Q,  Bernardo  Bellotti, 
who  was  likewise  a  good  artist,  and  paint- 
ed at  Dresden  many  Italian  landscapes, 
also  goes  by  this  name.  He  lived  in 
Dresden,  where  he  was  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  painters,  and  died  in  1770. 

Caitaries  ;  a  cluster  of  islands  in  the 
Atlantic,  considered  as  belongins  to  Afri- 
ca, the  most  easterly  being  about  154 
miles  from  cape  Non.  They  ore  13  in 
number,  7  of  which  are  considerable,  viz., 
Palma,  Ferro,  Gomera,  Teneriffe,  Grand 
Canary,  Fuerteventura  and  Lancerota. 
the  other  6  are  very  small ;  Graciosa,  Ro- 
ca  or  Rocca,  Allegranza,  Sta.  Clara,  In- 
ferno and  Lobos.  Lon.  13°  20^—18*'  lO' 
W. ;  lat.  27°  SO'— 29°  30^  N.  The  extent 
and  population  of  the  seven  largest,  ac- 
cording to  Ledru,  are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table : — 

Pop. 
Sq.Uagties,    Pop.        tooqA 

Teneriflfe, 73 . . .  70,000  ...  958 

Fuerteventura, . .  63 .  • . .  9,000 . . .  l'^ 
Grand  Canary,. .  60  . . .  50,000  ...  833 

Palma, 27  • . .  22,600 ...  837 

Lancerota, 26 . . .  10,000 ...  384 

Gomera, 14 7,400  ...  528 

Ferro .7  . . .  .5,000. . .  714 

270      174,000       644 

Hassel  states  the  population  of  the  whole 
at  181,000,  and  the  sauare  miles  at  32ia 
The  soil  of  these  islands  is  very  fertile^ 
and  produces  all  kinds  of  grain,  firuits  and 
pulse  in  great  abundance;  so  that  the 
name  o^fMurude  hlanda,  which  the  an- 
cients gave  them,  was  well  deserved ;  but 
the  method  of  cultivation  practised  by  the 
natives  tends  veiy  littie  to  its  improvement. 
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All  the  islands  furnish  good  wine ;  but  the 
preference  is  given  to  tne  wines  of  Palma 
and  Tenerifle.  The  situation  of  the  C, 
the  salubri^  of  their  climate,  the  fertility 
of  their  soil,  and  the  quality  of  their  pro- 
ductions, all  conspire  to  render  them  the 
most  valuable  of^  the  Spanish  colonies. 
The  exports  amount  to  242,000  dollars 
annually,  and  consist  of  wine,  raw  silk, 
soda  and  fruits.  One  of  the  most  recent 
works  on  these  islands,  and  probably  the 
most  valuable  one,  is  Leopold  von  Buch^s 
Physikalische  Beschreibung  der  Canons- 
dien  hiadn  (Physical  Description  of  the 
Canarv  Islands,  by  Leop.  vonBuch ;  Ber- 
lin, 1825, 4to.  They  are  of  volcanic  origin, 
and  were,  as  has  been  stated,  known  to 
die  ancients.  Juba  11,  king  of  Maurita- 
nia, described  them  first  with  some  degree 
of  accuracy.  He  graced  a  triumphal  en- 
try of  Ctesar  into  Rome,  was  instructed  in 
all  branches  of  liberal  knowledge,  and 
became  a  hiffhly  accomplished  prince. 
Pliny  followed  his  description  of  the  isl- 
ands. Juba  called  the  U.  Proper  Fortu- 
noto,  but  Madeira  and  Porto  Santo,  Pta'- 
jnxrta.  Of  the  island  of  Ferro,  which  he 
calls  (hnhrios^  and  of  the  others,  he  gives 
an  interesting  account  The  loss  of  this 
work  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  we 
miffht  reasonably  hope  to  nnd  in  it  some 
information  respecting  that  mysterious 
tribe  who  originally  inhabited  these  isl- 
ands. This  people  understood  how  to 
embalm  their  dead,  who  were  sewed  in 
goat-skins,  put  into  coffins  of  one  piece 
of  wood,  and  placed  in  grottoes.  These 
mummies  smell  agreeably,  but  fall  to  dust 
if  they  arc  taken  out  of  their  goat-skin 
coverings.  The  Spaniards  relate  strange 
things  of  the  civilization  of  these  tribes, 
called  Gwrnehesy  of  their  respect  for  wo- 
men, of  their  chastity,  and  aristocratic 
constitution.  Their  lan^age  resembled 
that  spoken  on  the  neighboring  continent; 
but  we  know  too  little  of  it  to  be  able  to 
give  any  opinion  respecting  it  Between 
1316  and  1334,  the  Spaniaras,  pressed  by 
the  Moors,  discovered  and  conquered 
these  islands ;  and  they  are  laid  down  with 
accuracy  in  the  old  map  which  Andreas 
Bianco  published  in  Venice,  1436.  The 
Spaniaras  seem,  however,  not  to  have 
esteemed  these  islands  much:  for  the 
infante  of  Portugal,  Henry  the  Navigator 
(q.  v.),  ordered  them  to  be  taken  posses- 
sion of,  and  prosecuted  his  discoveries 
from  them  to  the  coast  of  Guinea.  In 
1478,  the  Spaniards  undertook  again  the 
tonquest  or  the  C.  At  the  end  of  the 
15th  century,  thejr  had  subdued  the  origin- 
ad  inhabitants  entirely ;  and  they  extirpated 


them  at  a  later  period.  At  present,  the 
islands  are  inhabited  almost  entirely  by 
Spaniards :  only  a  few  Portuguese  reside 
there.  Teneriffe  (q.  v.)  is  an  island  of 
basaltic  formation,  thrown  up  by  internal 
convulsions.  The  fortified  capital  is  the 
seat  of  the  governor,  has  8400  inhabitants, 
and  an  excellent  harbor  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  island.  Another  citv,  Lnguna 
(8800  inhabitaiitB],  is  the  seat  of  the  bish- 
op (who  has  an  income  of  about  £6000 
steriing),  and  of  the  tribunals.  The  island 
Lancerota,  or  Lancelotta,  contains  three 
volcanoes,  and,  in  1823,  experienced  vio- 
lent eruptions.  Five  islancls  of  this  clus- 
ter are  uninhabited.  The  people  of  the 
C.  are  rigid  Catholics. 

Canary-Bird,  or  Canary  Finch.  (See 
Finck,) 

Canary,  Grand,  or  Canaria  ;  an  island 
in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  about  180  miles 
from  the  coast  of  Africa.  It  is  the  most 
fertile  and  important  of  the  Canary  isl- 
ands, to  which  it  gives  name.  Canary, 
or  Cividad  de  Palmos,  is  the  capital  of  the 
island.    (See  Canaries.) 

Cancer,  in  astronomy ;  the  fourth  sign 
m  the  zodiac  (q.  v.),  marked  thus  2B, 
which  the  sun  enters  on  the  21st  day  of 
June,  thence  called  the  summer  solkice. 
It  consists,  according  to  Kepler,  6f  17, 
according  to  Bayer,  of  35  stars,  2  of 
which  are  of  the  third  magnitude.  Flam- 
stead  made  a  catalogue  of  83  stars,  the 
comparative  brightness  of  several  of 
which  will  be  found  estimated  by  doctor 
Herachel  (PhU.  Traiu  bcxxvii.,  31 1).  The 
tropic  of  cancer  is  a  small  circle  of  the 
spnere,  parallel  to  the  equator,  firom  whieh 
it  is  23^^  distant,  and  marks  the  sun's 
greatest  northern  declination.  It  is  so 
called  because  it  passes  through  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sign  Cancer. 

Cancer.     In  medicine,  this  name  is 

given  to  a  roundish,  imequal,  hard  and 
vid  tumor,  generally  seated  in  the  glan- 
dular texture.  Thoujjh  this  is  the  texture 
in  which  it  is  believed  always  to  origin- 
ate, it  may  extend  to  others.  This  is 
doubted  by  some ;  and  the  disease  which 
is  oflen  met  with  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  advanced  cancer,  and  in  dif- 
ferent textures,  is,  by  them,  ascribed  to 
mechanical  pressure  of  the  cancerous  tu- 
mors, aided  oy  the  acrid  dischi^es  whicji 
accompany  its  ulceration.  The  name 
was  derived  from  a  supposed  resemblance 
of  the  tumor  to  c  crab,  and  fumibhes  a 
good  example  of  the  nomenclature  from 
resemblance,  which  was  very  much  in 
use  in  tlie  early  periods  of  the  sciences 
Two  forms  of'^canoer  are  recognised  by 
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physiciaius.  They  may  rather  be  called 
two  states  or  stages  of  the  same  disease. 
One  of  these,  and  the  first,  is  carcinoma, 
scirrhus,  or  concealed  cancer,  of  some 
writers.  The  second  is  the  open,  or  ul- 
cerated cancer — ^ulcerated  carcinoma,  as 
it  is  designated  by  writers.  Under  proper 
internal  treatment,  the  second  stage  may 
be  kept  off  for  some  time ;  and,  in  favor- 
able cases,  the  extirpation  of  the  tumor 
by  the  knife  may  effect  a  cure.  The 
disease  is  kept  in  check,  in  the  first  cose, 
but  is  not  removed,  and  is  very  prone  to 
pass  into  the  ulcerative  stage.  The  fact 
that  this  can  be  deferred,  by  proper  treat- 
ment, is  on  important  one.  The  suffer- 
ings of  the  patient  are  thus  made  less, 
especially  during  the  first  stage ;  and,  even 
in  the  last,  their  severity  is  much  miti- 
^ted.  One  very  early  symptom  of  car- 
cinoma is  pain.  This  pain  difiTers  from 
that  which  ordiharily  accompanies  local 
diseases  of  a  different  kind.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  lancinating,  occurring  some- 
what in  paroxysms,  and  resembling  the 
suffering  which  the  sudden  passage  of  a 
sharp  and  pointed  instrument  would  pro- 
duce in  the  part  Besides  this,  there  ia 
always  more  or  less  dull  pain  present 
The  progress  of  the  disease,  and  the  oc- 
currence of  the  second  stage,  are  marked 
by  increased  pain  of  both  kinds ;  by  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  tumor,  augment- 
ed heat,  greater  inequality  in  the  surfiice, 
a  darker  color,  and  increased  tenderness 
on  prespure.  When  ulceration  is  just 
established,  and  even  a  little  before,  the 
patient  complains  of  general  irritation  of 
the  skin ;  the  stomach  is  disturbed  \  and 
sjdptoms  of  constitutional  initation^ 
more  strongly  marked,  make  their  ap- 
pearance. Ulceration  begins  on  the  sur- 
fact  of  the  tumor,  and  parts  are  destroyed, 
m  succession,  from  without,  until  the 
whole  texture  presents  a  mass  of  disease. 
Instead  of  this  destructive  ulceration,  we 
have,  in  many  cases,  fungous  masses  pro- 
jecting from  the  diseased  surface;  and 
these,  at  times,  attain  considerable  size. 
But  it  is  not  a  character  of  carcinoma  to 
grow,  and  become  as  large  as  other  dis- 
eases of  some  of  the  or^ns  in  which  it 
appears.  This  is  eq)ecial]y  true  of  it 
when  seated  in  the  womb.  An  offensive, 
sanious  discharge  proceeds  from  the  ulcer. 
Bleeding  oflen  takes  place  fh>m  it,  es- 
pecially when  fungous,  either  from  me- 
chajiical  irritation,  though  slight,  or  firom 
accidental  excitement  of  the  arterial  sys- 
tem only. — Carcinoma  is  a  malignant  dis- 
ease. Its  tendency  is  to  death.  The 
constitution  has  not  power  to  overcome 


it;  and  hence,  when  lefi  to  itseli^  it  n 
certainly  mortal  Internal  remedies  do 
little  more  than  palliate  symptoms,  or 
prevent  the  n^id  progress  to  ulceration, 
which  belongs  to  the  disease.  The  only 
remedy  is  £e  knife ;  and,  in  cases  in 
which  the  constitution  and  neighboring 
parts  are  not  contaminated,  extirpation  by 
the  knife  has  removed  the  disease  en- 
tirelv.  There  are  parts  of  the  body  which 
are  liable  to  carcinoma,  in  which  extirpa* 
tion  cannot  be  praotiised,  and  some  in 
which,  thouffh  an  operation  has  been  per- 
formed, deaUi  has,  neverthdess,  followed. 
In  cases  of  this  sort,  especially  those  of 
the  first  class,  palliatives  only  can  be  re- 
sorted to;  such  remedies,  namely,  as 
mitigate  suffering,  and  retard  the  progress 
of  the  disease. 

'  Cancer-Root,  or  Beech-Drop  (oro- 
hamche  virginiana,  L.) ;  a  parasitic  Dlant, 
indigenous  in  Araenca,  growing  almost 
exclusively  on  the  expo^  root  of  the 
beech  tree.  The  whole  plant  is  powerful- 
ly astringent,  and  the  root  of  a  nrownish 
color,  spongy,  and  of  a  very  nauseouB, 
bitter  taste.  It  has  been  applied  more 
externally  than  internally  to  the  cure  of 
cancer.  The  one^lowerea  cancer-root  (oro- 
hanche  tmiflora)  is  used  in  the  same  man- 
ner. All  parts  of  the  pUmts  are  used  in 
medicine. 

Candelabra.  Torches  and  lamps  were 
the  means  used  by  the  ancients  for  obtain- 
ing artificial  light  The  latter  were  either 
suspended  from  the  ceilings  of  their 
rooms,  with  chains,  or  placed  upon  small, 
movable  tables  (lampadaria,  canddabra^ 
and  canddabri).  The  candelabra  were 
originally  made  of  cane,  with  one  plate 
fixed  above  and  another  underneath,  or 
with  feet,  for  supporters.  The  Greeks 
called  these  >v;^ov;^ei.  The  Grecian  art- 
ists produced,  in  omamentinff  these  lamp- 
stands,  the  richest  forms,  which  always, 
however,  had  reference  to  the  original 
cane,  and  were  encircled  with  an  infinite 
variety  of  beautiful  ornaments.  Some* 
times  tliey  were  shafls  in  the  shapes  of 
colunms,  which  could  be  shortened  or 
drawn  out;  sometimes  the  luxuriant  acaa 
thus,  with  its  leaves  turned  over;  some 
times  they  represented  trunks  of  trees 
entwined  vfixh  ivy  and  flowers,  and  ter- 
minated by  vases  or  beli-flowers  at  the 
top,  for  the  reception  of  the  lamps.  Ex- 
amples of  these  forms  may  be  found  in 
the  British  museum  and  the  Louvre,  but 
particularly  at  the  Vatican,  where  a  sal- 
lery  is  filled  with  marble  candelabra. 
Candelabra  of  yet  more  delicate  forms,  of 
bronze,  inlaid  with  silver  and  other  met** 
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tby  ha^e  been  found  in  Hereulaneum. 
in  8Dci6nt  times,  Tarentum  and  ^gina 
were  famous  for  their  eteffant  candelabra. 
The  graceful  and  ezpressire  form  of  this 
utensil  was  made  use  of  for  colossal 
workB  of  art,  perdeularly  on  account  of 
its  resemblance  to  the  holy  torches  em- 
ployed in  the  worship  of  iEsculapius. 
The  largest  and  grandest  of  those  monu- 
ments was  the  Pharos,  at  the  harbor  of 
Alexandria.  In  modem  times,  this  an- 
cient form  has  been  used  for  an  ingenious 
ChristiaD  monumem.  At  the  place  where 
(721)  the  fir#  church  in  Thuringiawas 
founded  by  Boniface,  the  apostle  of  the 
Germans,  only  a  few  relics  remaining  of 
the  building,  which  had  senred  for  more 
than  10  centuries  as  a  Christian  temple,  a 
candelabrum,  SO  fbet  high,  formed  of 
aand-stone,  was  erected  (^pt  1, 1811  )>  as 
a  symbol  of  the  light  which  spread  fhim 
this  spot. 

Candi,  or  Candy  (anciently  Maaeram' 
mum);  a  city  of  Ceylon,  and  capital  of  a 
country  to  which  it  gives  name ;  80  miles 
from  Columbo ;  Ion.  80^  4Af  E. ;  lat.  T"  3& 
N.  The  town  is  a  poor,  miserable  place, 
surrounded  by  a  mud  wall.  The  king- 
dom is  fertile,  intersected  with  rivers,  and 
well  fbmished  with  woods.  It  was  an- 
nexed to  the  British  dominions  in  1816. 
(See  bishop  Heber's  Nitrrative  of  a  Jour- 
ney through  the  Upper  Provinces  ofhudioy 
&^c.,  wUh  Notes  upon  Ceylon,  vol.  ii,  p.  188 
etseq.) 

Cai^dia  (in  the  Turkish  language,  JSrid, 
called,  in  the  most  ancient  times,  Mbo, 
from  mount  Ida,  afterwards  Crete),  one  of 
the  most  important  islands  of  the  Turiush 
empire,  situated  in  the  Mediterranean  (Ion. 
23^  40'— 26^  40^  E.,  and  lat  34°  50^-35° 
55^  N.,  81  miles  from  the  southern  extrem- 
ity of  the  Morea,  92  from  Rhodes,  and  230 
mm  the  African  coast),  is  160  miles  long, 
14—50  broad,  and  contains  4026  square 
miles.  A  high  chain  of  mountains,  cov- 
ered with  forests,  runs  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  island,  in  two  ranges,  the 
western  part  of  which  is  called  by  the 
Venetians  Monie  di  Sphackia  (formerly 
Leuce) ;  the  eastern  part,  Lasthi  or  Seihia 
{formerly  Diete).  On  the  north  side,  it 
declines  moderately  to  a  fertile  coi^  pro- 
vided with  good  harbors;  on  the  south 
side,  steeply  to  a  rocky  diore,  with  few 
roadsteads ;  and  reaches  its  greatest  height 
in  the  lofly  Psiloriti  (the  ancient  Ida), 
7670  feet  high,  and  always  covered  with 
snow.  Mountain  torrents,  which  are 
swollen  in  the  winter  and  spring,  but  al- 
most dry  in  summer,  conduct  the  waters 
to  ihe  0hu  Numerous  springs  give  fertihty 
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to  most  of  the  valleys,  in  which,  and  on 
the  declivities  of  the  mountains,  is  seen  a 
luxuriant  vegetation.  The  air  is  mild ;  the 
summer  is  cooled  by  the  north  winds; 
the  winter  is  distinguished  only  by  show- 
ers of  rain.  The  island  would,  therefore, 
be  a  moat  delightful  residence,  and  supply 
its  inhabitants,  as  formerlv,  with  gi-ain, 
wine  and  oil,  wool,  flax,  sflk  and  cotton, 
fish,  honey,  game,  cattle,  the  noblest  fruits 
of  tlie  south,  and  even  with  metals,  in 
abundance,  did  not  the  oppressions  and 
cruelties  of  the  Turks  prevent  all  cultiva- 
tion, and  render  it  impossible  for  the  dis- 
couraged inhabitants  (who,  instead  of  be- 
ing 1,200,000,  as  in  the  time  of  the  Greeks, 
or  900,000,  as  in  the  tune  of  the  Venetians, 
amount  only  to  300,000,  half  Greeks,  half 
Turks)  to  attain  more  than  the  most  in- 
dispensable necessaries  of  life.  Manure- 
tures,  trade,  navigation,  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, are  not  to  be  tliought  of.  All  the 
harbors,  with  the  exception  of  that  of 
Canea,  are  filled  with  sand,  and  the  cities 
are  mere  ag^gations  of  rubbish.  The 
capital,  Candia,  the  seat  of  the  pacha,  has 
15,000  inhabitants;  Relimo,  6000;  Canea 
(the  ancient  Cydonia\  the  most  important 
place  of  trade  on  the  island,  12,000.  Ac- 
cording to  Homer,  king  Idomeneus  sailed 
from  tliis  island  to  Ilium,  with  80  vessels. 
The  Greek  mythology  made  Crete  the 
scene  of  many  of  the  adventures  of  the 
gods  and  heroes.  Here  Saturn  reigned, 
and  afterwards  Minos,  1300  years  l^fon* 
Christ  After  the  banishment  of  the  kings, 
Crete  became  a  republic,  and  tlien  a  seat 
of  the  Cilician  pirates,  tiU  it  was  conquer- 
ed by  the  Romans.  In  the  year  823^t 
passed  from  the  hands  of  the  Ronffii 
emperors  in  the  East  into  those  of  the 
Saracens,  who  built  the  capital,  Candia, 
on  the  ruins  of  Heraclea,  but  were  expel- 
led again,  in  962,  by  the  Greeks.  Against 
the  will  of  the  inhabitants,  the  Byzantine 
sovereign  sold  the  island  to  the  Venetians 
in  1204,  who,  aware  of  its  importance, 
fortified  most  of  the  cities,  won  the  good 
will  of  their  new  subjects  by  a  mild  gov- 
ernment, and  repelled  all  tlie  assaults  of 
the  Genoese  and  Turks,  till  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century.  About  this  time,  the 
attacks  of  the  Turks  became  more  vio- 
lent, on  account  of  a  prize  taken  by  the 
Maltese,  on  board  of  which  was  the  aga 
of  the  eunuchs,  and,  according  to  a  re- 
port then  very  generally  spread  through- 
out Europe,  tne  favorite  wife  and  son  of 
the  sultan  Ibrahim,  but  probably  only  a 
slave  of  the  aga,  who  had  been  employed 
in  tlie  seraglio  as  a  nurse,  with  her  son,  to 
whom,  however,  the  sultan  was  much  at- 
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tached.    This  yeseel  was  canied,  for  a 
short  time,  into  Calismene,  a  harbor  of 
Candia,  without,  however,  the  consent 
of  the  Venetians,  who  had  no  garrison 
there.    The  sultan  was  highly  incensed, 
ascribed  all  the  fault  to  the  Venetians,  and 
landed  a  large  force  in  Candia,  in  June 
1645,  which  soon  took  Canea  and  Redmo, 
and  besieged  the  capital  with  vigor.    The 
attack  was  bravely  repelled,  but  repeated 
in  1649;  and  was  this  time  also  unsuccess- 
ful.   In  1656,  the  Turks  made  a  th'u-d  ef- 
fort, but  afterwards  changed  the  siege  into 
a  blockade,  which  they  continued  for  10 
years  without  success,  since  the  Venetians, 
being  masters  of  the  sea,  supplied  the  for- 
tress, without  difficulty,  with jprovisions, 
men  and  ammunition.    In  1667,  after  the 
peace  of  Vasvar,  the  grand  vizier,  Kio- 
purlj,  in  order  to  restore  his  reputation, 
which  had  been  tarnished  by  the  loss  of 
the  baule  of  St.  Gothard,  and  to  regain  the 
tuvor  of  Mohammed  IV  by  an  important 
conquest,  took  vigorous  measures  for  the 
entire  reduction  of  Candia,  investing  the 
capita],  May  14th,  with  80,000  men.  A  wall 
with  7  bastions  surrounded  the  fortress ; 
the  same  number  of  ravelins  were  situated 
in  front  of  the  wall,  and  several  detached 
works  still  farther  in  advance :  a  numerous 
fleet  held  the  Turks  in  check  by  sea,  and 
the  garrison,  commanded  by  the  chevalier 
de  Ville  and  Morosini,  was  ready  to  be 
buried  under  the  ruins  of  the  fortress. 
The  attack  of  the  Turks  was  directed 
against  the  bastion  called  Panigra,    The 
Christians  contested  every  step  of  tlieir 
advance ;  but  the  Turks  were  soon  at  the 
foot  of  a  breach,  which  was,  however,  so 
yM\  defended  by  mines,  sallies,  and  in- 
trenchments,  that  the  most  furious  assaults, 
directed  b^  Kiopurli  in  person,  who  fear- 
ed the  displeasure  of  his  master,  were 
without  success.    The  winter  found  the 
Turks  still  before  the  breach,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  withdraw  to  their  intrench- 
nients.    The  natives  of  the  East,  unac- 
customed to  a  vnuter  campaign,  were  car- 
ried off  by  sickness;  and  new  masses  of 
troo])s,  with  all  the  materials  for  a  sie^e, 
supplied  the  loss.    Changes  occurred  also 
in  the  fortress.     In  tlie  spring  of  1668, 
the  brave  chevalier  de  Ville  was  recalled, 
on  account  of  the  jealousy  of  his  superi- 
ors, and  a  quarrel  with  Morosini.    His 
place,  however,  was  well  supplied  by  the 
chevalier  St,  Andrd  Montbrun.     Volun- 
teers, likewise,  poured  in  fit)m  all  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  to  display  their  courage 
on  so  bloody  a  field,  and  to  learn  the  art 
of  war.    Numerous  engineers  made  the 
place   their   school,   and    Werthm<iller, 


Rimpler  and  Vauban  were  together  here 
The  pope  sent  troops  and  money;  the 
Maltese,  knights  and  soldienk  The  dukfs 
de  IsL  FeuHlade  led  hither  600  Fienchmen, 
some  of  them  of  the  noblest  &niilies, 
who,  with  French  thoughdeaaoefls,  niabed 
into  needless  danger,  and  were,  for  the 
most  part,  destroyed.  The  count  of  Wal  - 
deck  subsequently  came  with  3  regi- 
ments of  Luneberg  troops,  so  that  me 
garrison  was  always  kept  Gcom  8000  to 
10,000  strong.  Treachery  had  given  the 
Turks  information  that  the  bastions  of  Sl 
Andr6  and  Sabionetta  wei%  the  weakest 
points  of  the  fortress :  they  therefore  al- 
tered their  plan,  and  attacked  the  last- 
mentioned  works.  Departing  from  the 
line  of  operations  which  they  had  hitherto 
foliowed,  they  approached  the  fortress  by 
employing  a  great  number  of  men  in  dig- 
ging a  deep  <&tch,  throwing  up  the  earth 
towards  the  place,  and  continuing  to 
move  it  forward  with  shovels,  till  they 
reached  and  filled  the  trench.  Daring  sat 
lies  and  well-appUed  mines,  however,  kept 
the  Turks  in  check  for  a  long  time,  and  oflen 
destroyed  their  works ;  but,  havins  finally 
succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  on 
the  bastion  of  St  Andr^,  they  found  be- 
yond it  strong  intrenchments,  which  with- 
stood the  most  violent  assaults ;  and  the 
approach  of  winter  found  the  besiegers 
no  farther  advcmced.  In  the  spring  of 
1669,  the  Turks  pursued  then:  labors 
slowly,  but  surely  and  successfully.  In  a 
short  time,  nothing  but  a  heap  of  earth 
and  stones  remained  to  the  Venetians  of 
the  bastion  of  Sl  Andr^,  and  their  last 
defence  was  a  wall,  thrown  up  during  the 
winter,  as  a  general  intrenchmenL  In 
this  extremity,  the  dukes  of  Beaufort  and 
Navailles  appeared  with  a  French  fleet 
and  7000  troops.  A  desperate  sally  was 
undertaken  with  tliis  new  reinforcement. 
A  mine,  which  was  to  serve  as  a  signal, 
and  throw  the  Turks  into  confusion,  did 
not  explode :  on  the  contrary,  a  Turkish 
powder-magazine  blew  up  when  the 
French  had  already  got  possession  of  the 
trenches,  and  repelled  an  attempt  of  the 
Turks  to  recover  them.  This  explosion 
filled  the  French  with  such  a  fear  of  con- 
cealed mines,  that  they  fled  in  disorder  to* 
the  foAress,  and  left  200  men  dead  on 
tlie  field,  among  whom  were  many  brave 
officers,  and  the  duke  of  Beaufort.  At  the 
same  time,  tlie  Christian  fleet,  consistiug 
of  80  ships  and  50  galleys,  which  were  to 
attack  the  Turicish  camp  in  the  flank,  was 
thrown  into  disorder  by  the  batteries  on 
the  coast,  and  tlie  blowing  up  of  a  ship  of 
70  guns,  and  the  sally  was  entir^y  un- 
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successful     This   misfbitune   increased 
the  discord  which  abeady  existed  to  such 
a  degree,  that  the  duke  of  Navailles,  con- 
▼ioced  that  the  preservation  of  the  for- 
tress was  imposrable,    re-embarked   his 
corps,  and  returned  to  France.    Individ- 
uals belonging  to  the  other  troops  joined 
the  French ;  Uie  Maltese,  and  almost  all 
the  volunteers,  also,  departed  shordy  after ; 
a  new  assault  of  the  Turks  was  more  suc- 
cessful than  the  previous  ones,  and  brought 
them  to  the  palisades  of  the  last  intrench- 
ment ;  ilie  garrison,  amounting  to  scarcely 
3000  men,  was  desi)onding  and  disobedi- 
ent ;  quarrels  distracted  the  commanders, 
and  every  thing  announced  that  the  place 
must  fall  at  the  next  assault.    It  was  re- 
solved, therefore,  in  a  council  of  war,  to 
surrender.     The    terms  of  capitulation 
gave  the  garrison  and  inhabitants  liberty 
to  depart  within  12  days,  and  to  take  with 
them  all  their  property,  even  the  artillery 
which  had  been  inti'oduced  into  the  city 
duruig  the  siege,  and  left  the  Venetians 
in  possession  of  Suda,  Garabusa  and  Spi- 
nalonga.    Sept.  27,  16G9,  the  city  was 
surrendered,  after  a  war  of  25  years,  a 
blockade  of  13  years,  and  a  siege,  in  which 
the  trenches  had  been  open  2  years  3 
months  and  27  days.    Its  defence  must 
serve  as  a  model  to  the  lates.t  ages,  as  one 
of  the  bravest  recorded  in  history,  and 
proves  what  Christian  courage  could  ef- 
fect against  Turkish  fury  and  superiority 
of  numbers,  even  at  a  time  when  the  Eu- 
ropean art  of  war  was  imperfect,  and  the 
Turkish  empire  was  at  the  zenith  of  its 
prosperity.    At  the  time  of  the  capitula- 
tion, the  garrison  consisted  of  only  2500 
soldiers.     30,985  Christians  and  118,754 
Turks  were  killed  or  wounded  during  the 
siege;    56  assaults    were  made    by  the 
Turks  ;  96  sallies  by  the  Christians  ;  472 
mines  were  sprung  by  the  former,  1173 
by  the  latter;  509,692  cannon  shot  were 
fired  by  the  fortress,  and  180,000  cwt.  of 
lead  used  for  musket  balls  by  the  Chris- 
tians.   The  Turks  found  the  city  in  a  ra- 
inous  state ;  every  thing  of  any  value  was 
taken  away ;  only  33  men,  for  the  most 
part  &r  advanced  in  years,  remained  be- 
hind, and  350  miserable  cannon  stood  on 
•  the  walls.     The  Turks  immediately  re- 
paired all  the  works.     Having  obtained 
possession  of  the  capital,  they  now  en- 
deavored to  expel  the  Venetians  from  the 
strong  holds  which  remained  to  them  on  the 
island ;  and,  before  the  expiration  of  the 
17th  century,Garabusa  fell  into  their  power 
by  treachery,  and  Suda  and  Spinalonga  by 
surrender.    They  managed  Candia  in  tlie 
usual  manner.    Three  pachas,  at  Candia, 


Canea  and  Retimo,  governed  the  island. 
On  account  of  the  feuds  of  these  pachas, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  western  mountains 
succeeded  in  forming  a  government  of 
their  own,  under  Turkish  protection,  in 
the  agalic  of  Sphachia.  As  the  compacts 
made  with  them  were  not  always  ol]^erv- 
ed,  they  were  wont,  in  such  cases,  to  take 
up  arms,  were  often  defeated,  but  never 
entirely  subdued.  The  pachas  having 
demanded  hostages  of  them  hi  1821,  they 
joined  the  Greek  insurgents.  Even  undei 
the  Venetian  government,  the  Candiotes 
had  the  reputation  of  suffering  no  infringe- 
ment of  their  privileges,  and  would  not 
permit  the  Venetians  to  establish,  as  in  the 
other  districts  of  Greece,  a  nobility,  degli 
possidentis  by  whose  means  they  might 
iH)ld  the  other  inhabitants  under  the  yoke 
of  the  podestas.  Had  the  mountaineers 
been  armed,  when  the  Turks  made  their 
first  descent  on  the  island,  it  would  prob- 
ably have  been  impossible  for  the  invadera 
to  have  maintained  themselves  in  Candia. 
The  Sphachiotes  have  played  the  same  part 
in  Candia  as  the  Mainotes  in  the  Morea, 
excepting  that  they  have  not  escaped  the 
ti-ibute  of  the  poll-tax.  The  energy  ,of  the 
inhabitants  seems  to  be  now  relaxed.  (See 
Greek  Inswrrectionj)  The  historical  i inpor- 
tance  of  ancient  Crete,  in  a  mythological 
point  of  view,  and  as  a  seat  of  ancient  civ- 
ilization, is  shown  by  Hock's  Kreta  (Gott, 
1823).  In  1817,  F.  W.  Sieber,  a  German 
physician,  penetrated  far  into  Crete,  and 
made  many  observations  on  it,  which  had 
principally  in  view  the  improvement  of 
natural  history  and  medical  science.  See 
his  Reise  nach  der  Insd  Kreta — Voya^to 
the  Island  of  Crete  (Leips.  1823),  2^1s. 
with  plates  and  a  map. 

Candidate  (from  the  Latin  candidatus, 
tohiU'robefi,  because,  among  the  Romans, 
a  man  who  solicited  an  office  appeared  in 
a  shining  white  earraent — toga  Candida), 
The  candidati  of  the  Romans  wore  no 
tunic ;  either  as  a  sign  of  humility,  or  in 
order  to  show  the  wounds  received  on 
their  breasts.  The  time  of  their  canvass- 
ing was  two  years,  during  which  they 
wore  the  toga  Candida.  In  the  first  year, 
they  delivered  speeches  to  the  people,  or 
had  them  delivered  by  others,  with  the 
consent  of  the  magistrates.  This  was 
called  prq/Ueri  nomen  suum^  and  the  year, 
annus  professionis.  After  this  year,  they 
requested  the  magistrate  to  enter  their 
names  on  the  list  of  candidates  for  the 
office  sought  for.  An  aspirant  was  sel- 
dom lefused  permission  to  deliver  his 
speeches ;  but  he  was  not  yet  necessarily 
treated  as  a  candidate  by  the  magistrates, 
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or  proposed  by  them  to  the  people  on  the 
day  or  election.  Before  that  was  done, 
his  life  was  subjected  to  a  scrutiny  in  the 
senate,  after  the  pretor  or  consul  had  re- 
ceived his  name.  If  the  senate  accepted 
him,  be  was  permitted  to  offer  himself^ 
on  the  day  of  election,  as  a  candidate. 
The  formula,  by  which  permission  was 
granted,  was,  rationen  hab^,  rentmUabo ; 
if  he  was  not  accepted,  he  received  the 
answer  ratwMm  rum  habtho ;  non  rtnun-' 
tiaho.  The  tribunes  oflen  opposed  a 
candidate  who  had  been  accepted  by 
tiie  senate.  The  morals  of  the  aspirants, 
in  the  purer  ages  of  the  republic^  were 
always  severely  examined.  In  the  later 
period  of  the  republic,  nobody  could  ob- 
tain an  office  if  he  was  not  present,  and 
if  he  had  not  offered  himself  on  three 
market-days.  (Sail.  Cat.  18.,  Cic  Fam. 
xvi.  12.)  On  these  days,  the  candidates 
tried  to  insinuate  themselves  into  the 
favor  of  the  people.  They  went  fix)m 
house  to  house  ((unbiendo\  shook  hands 
with  every  body  whom  they  met  {prei^ 
8ando\  addressed  each  one  by  his  name, 
for  wiiich  purpose  tliey  generally  had  a 
nomenclator  with  them,  who  whispered 
the  names  of  those  whom  thev  met  into 
their  ear.  Cicero,  therefore,  calls  the  can- 
didates natio  offictoaissima.  They  placed 
themselves,  on  market-days,  in  elevated 
places,  in  order  to  be  seen.  On  the  day 
of  election,  they  did  the  same.  Favor- 
ites of  the  people  accompanied  them  ((fe- 
ductores) ;  some  of  their  suite  (dwisores) 
distributed  money  among  the  people, 
which,  though  prohibited,  was  done  pub- 
licly, hterpretes  were  employed  to  bai> 
gSn  with  the  people,  and  the  money 
was  deposited  in  the  hands  of  sequestres. 
Sometimes  a  number  of  candidates  united 
into  parties  (coUiones),  in  order  to  defeat 
the  endeavors  of  the  others.  At  last,  the 
erounds  on  which  each  candidate  rested 
nis  claims  to  the  oflice  were  read,  and  the 
tribes  delivered  their  votes.  The  success- 
ful candidate  then  sacrificed  to  the  gods 
in  the  capitol.  To  oppose  a  candidate 
was  called  ei  refragan ;  to  support  him, 
suffiragcuiy  or  svffragaJtorts  esse, — We  have 
dwelt  so  long  on  this  subject,  on  account 
of  the  similarity  between  the  ancient  and 
the  modem  modes  of  seeking  office. — The 
word  candidate  is  also  used,  by  Protestants, 
to  designate  a  theologian,  who,  having  fin- 
ished his  studies  at  a  university,  is  waiting 
for  an  appointment  in  the  church. 

Canoide  ;  the  name  of  a  fiimous  tale 
of  Voltaire's,  fonning  an  epoch  in  French 
literature,  in  which  he  ridicules  the  sys- 
tem of  optimism  with  his  usual  spirit,  and 


attacks  revelation  vritli  plausible  but  sa* 
petficial  arguments.  Voltaire  is  unsur- 
passed in  Uie  art  of  treating  the  most 
serious  subjects  with  light  raillery,  while 
he  seduces  the  reader  oy  the  channs  of 
his  style.  Some  descriptions  in  this  tale, 
for  instance,  that  of  the  carnival  at  Veniccj, 
are  excellent 

Cardlemas;  a  Catholic  feast,  insti- 
tuted by  pope  Gelasius  I,  in  492,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  presentation  of  Christ 
in  the  temple,  and  of  the  purification  of 
Mary ;  perhap  intended  to  take  the  place 
of  the  rude  heathen  feast  called  the  Lm- 
percaHoj  which  was  abolished  by  him. 
It  is  celebrated  on  Februaiy  2,  and  has 
its  name  from  the  consecrated  torches 
which  are  carried  about  in  procession,  in 
allusion  to  the  words  of  Simeon,  "  a  light 
to  enlighten  the  Gentiles." 

Caite.    (See  Bamboo  and  Raton,) 

Canea  ;  the  principal  port  of  Candia ; 
lat  S5P  2&  45"  N. ;  Ion.  24°  W  45"  E. ; 
supposed  to  be  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Cydonia.  Population,  7150.  The  city 
has  been  fortified  from  the  time  of  the 
Venetian  government 

Canoa-Arouelles,  don  Jos^,  Spanish 
minister  of  finance  nrom  1820  to  March, 
1821,  distinmiished  himself  in  the  cortes 
of  1812,  no  less  by  his  talents  than  by  his 
zeal  for  the  establishment  of  a  constitu- 
tion. When  he  was  minister,  he  laid 
before  the  cortes  a  statement  of  all  tlie 
possessions  of  the  crown  and  of  the 
church  in  Spain,  from  wliich  it  appeared 
that  the  latter  surpassed  the  former  by  a 
third  pait.  When  king  Ferdinand,  in 
1814,  resumed  the  government,  C.  was 
confined  in  Penniscola,  but,  in  1816,  was 
restored  to  liberty,  and  employed  in  Va- 
lencia. In  his  Memoria  Sobre  el  CrtdUo 
Publico,  he  represented  the  condition  of 
the  treasury,  at  the  time  when  the  king 
swore  to  observe  the  constitution,  and  set 
forth  the  measures  of  the  ministry  for 
improving  the  condition  of  the  finances. 
According  to  this  report,  the  annual  defi- 
cit of  340,050,231  reals  was  more  than 
the  whole  revenue.  Among  other  means 
of  remedying  the  evil,  the  minister  pro- 
posed to  raise  140,000,000  reds  by  direct  ^ 
taxes ;  to  sell  a  7th  part  of  the  property  * 
of  the  church  and  monasteries ;  also  the 
small  possessions  of  the  crown  in  North 
Africa,  and  to  make  proposals  for  a  loan 
of  200,000,000  reals.  He  presented  o 
plan,  likewise,  for  diminishinsr  the  great 
number  of  officers,  and  reducing  the 
amount  of  exclusive  privileges.  His  pro- 
jects were  executea  only  in  part  In 
1821,  he  resigned  his  office,  together  with 
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the  other  ministers,  and  was  chosen,  in 
1822,  a  member  of  the  cortes.  In  this 
body,  he  joined  the  iMUty  of  the  moderate 
liberals.  After  the  rail  of  ^e  constitution 
in  Cadiz,  he  fled  to  Englcmd. 
Canoe,  Bv*  (See  Ihn  Fresne,) 
Canisiub,  Petrus,  bom  in  1524,  at 
Nimeguen,  was  the  first  man  in  Germany 
who  entered  die  order  of  the  Jesuits,  of 
wnicb  he  became  a  very  active  member. 
In  1549,  he  was  made  professor  of  the- 
ology, rector  and  vice-chancellor  of  the 
univerai^  at  Ingoistadt.  He  afterwards 
reibrmed  the  university  of  Vienna,  ac- 
cording to  the  views  of  the  order.  His 
catechism  is  yet  in  use.  He  persuaded 
Ferdinand  I  to  adopt  violent  measures 
against  the  Protestants,  and  founded  the 
colleges  at  Prague,  Auffsbiu-^,  Dillingen, 
and  Fiifourg,  in  Switzenand,  m  the  latter 
of  which  he  died,  in  1597. 

Cannjb  ;  a  cinr  in  the  Neapolitan  prov- 
ince Pnglia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Aufidus, 
on  the  Adriatic,  famous  for  the  great  bat- 
tle in  which  the  Romans  were  here  de- 
feated by  Hannibal  (216  B.  C).  The  con- 
suls iEmilius  Paulus  and  Terentius  Varro 
contented  themselves  with  acting  on  the 
defensive  against  the  CarthajB^man  gen- 
eral, who  endeavored  to  decide  the  Me 
of  Rome  by  one  blow ;  but  the  senate, 
considering  that  the  Roman  army  con- 
«sted  of  ^,000  men,  while  that  of  the 
tmemy  amounted  only  to  50.000,  among 
whom  were  10,000  horse,  mid  would  have 
no  point  of  support  when  beaten,  com- 
manded the  consuls  to  give  batde.  Han- 
nibal, seeing  that  their  plan  was  changed, 
allowed  Varro  to  gain  a  slight  advantage 
in  a  skirmish  of  cavalry.  The  Romans 
left  their  strong  position  at  panusium,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Aufidus,  and  the  whole 
army  crossed  the  river.  The  consul  Varro 
drew  up  his  troops  on  the  plain,  with  his 
right  wing  protected  by  the  river.  At 
the  same  time,  Hannibal  fbi-ded  the  Aufi- 
dus, and  led  his  small  army  to  the  attack. 
The  Romans  had  their  own  cavalry  on 
the  right  wing,  that  of  their  allies  on  the 
left,  and  the  infantry,  as  usual,  in  the 
centre.  Haimibal  opposed  the  Numidian 
cavalry  to  that  of  the  Roman  allies,  and 
that  of  the  Spaniards  and  Gauls  to  the 
Roman.  His  infantry  from  Africa  he 
'iivided  into  two  bodies,  each  of  them 
near  the  cavalry.  At  some  distance  from 
lK}th  wings,  the  Spaniards  and  Gauls,  on 
foot,  arranged  in  an  obtuse  angle,  occu- 
pied the  centre.  Behind  them  was  a 
strong  reserve.  Hannibal  himself  com 
manded  the  centre.  He  had  calculated 
that  the  wind  called  VoUitrrmSf  which 
40* 


blew  regularly  at  oertun  hours  in  that 
country,  would,  at  the  time  of  attack, 
throw  dust  and  sand  m  the  eyes  of  the 
Romans,  and  hide  his  own  evolutions. 
The  consul  ^milius  Paulus  was  wounded 
by  a  Balearian  shnger,  soon,  after  the 
light  troops  had  begun  the  engagement. 
The  first  shock  of  the  Roman  cavalry 
upon  the  Spaniards  and  Gauls  was  vio- 
lent After  the  fight  had  lasted  for  a  long 
time,  they  alighted,  and  fought  on  foot. 
The  Gauls  and  Spaniards  then  broke 
through  the  dismounted  Romans,  and  cut 
them  down.  The  Roman  infantry,  to 
assist  their  horse,  moved  in  a  curved*  line 
towards  the  wing,  under  very  disadvan- 
tageous circumstances,  and  attacked  the 
Spanish  and  Gallic  infantry,  which  retired 
in  good  order  into  the  intervals,  as  Han- 
nilral  had  commanded.  By  tbis  means, 
Hannibal  was  enabled  to  attack  the  Ro- 
mans in  flank,  as  tiiey  advanced  incau- 
tiously, with  the  African  infantry,  which 
he  had  kept  back  for  tbis  purpose.  Thus 
surrounded,  and  contracted  into  a  small 
compass,  the  Romans  fell  in  great  num- 
bers, among  them  the  consul  iEmilius 
Paulus,  and  both  the  proconsuls  Servilius 
and  Atilius.  The  Numidian  horse  de- 
stroyed those  who  fled  from  the  field  of 
battle.  The  lactor  made  13,000  prison- 
ers. The  Romans  lost,  according  to  their 
own  lowest  statements,  45,000  men ;  ac- 
cording to  the  highest,  70,000.  Hannibal 
collected  the  gold  rings  of  die  knights 
who  had  fallen,  and  sent  some  busTiels 
thereof  to  Carthage.  But  the  victory  had 
also  weakened  his  own  army.  He  was 
in  want  of  money  to  recruit  his  troops. 
This  want,  rather  tiian  the  short  period 
of  luxurious  Hving  in  winter-quarters  at 
Capua,  obliged  him,  at  length,  to  give  up 
the  ho{)e  of^conquering  Italy,  after  a  war 
of  17  campaigns.    (See  Hanmhal.) 

Cannes,  or  Canes  ;  a  small  seaport  of 
France,  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, in  the  department  of  the  Var ;  pop- 
ulation, about  2800.  C.  is  famous  as  the 
place  where  the  memorable  march  of 
Napoleon  through  France  began,  when 
he  returned  fix)m  Elba.  He  landed  here 
March  1, 1815. 

Cannibals.  (See  Ardhropophagi  and 
Caribs,) 

Canning,  George,  was  bom  in  London. 
April  11,  1770.  His  father,  a  man  of 
considerable  abilities  and  literary  cultiva- 
tion, had  offended  his  fkmily  by  marrying 
a  lady  of  beauty  and  accomplishments, 
but  without  fortune,  and  died  m  1771, 
leaving  his  widow  destitute.  She  had 
recourse  to  the  stage  for  support,  but  was 
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not  Tery  succeesiiilf  and  was  afterwards 
twice  married.  Her  secoDd  husband  was 
an  actor ;  her  thb*d,  Mr.  Hunn,  a  linen- 
draper  of  Exeter.  She  lived  to  see  the 
success  of  her  son,  from  whom  she  ever 
received  the  tenderest  marks  of  filial  love. 
C,  who  had  inherited  a  small  estate  in 
Ireland,  was  educated  at  Eton,  where  he 
was  distinguished  for  industry,  vigor  of 
mind,  and  elegance  of  taste,  and,  at  the 
age  of  15,  formed  the  plan  of  a  periodical 
paper,  called  tlie  Microcosm,  of  which  he 
%vus  the  principal  editor.  In  1787,  he  was 
entered  at  Oxford.  His  vacations  were 
passed  with  Sheridan,  by  whom  he  was 
introduced  to  Burke,  Fox,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished whigs.  But,  although  Sheri- 
dan had  already  announced  him,  in  par- 
liament, as  the  future  ornament  of  liis 
party,  C.  entered  into  terms  with  Pitt,  by 
ivhom  he  was  brought  into  parliament  in 

1793.  During  the  first  session,  he  re- 
mained silent.  His  maiden  effort  was 
made  in  1794,  on  the  Sardinian  treatv, 
and  rather  disappointed  expectation.    In 

1794,  he  took  the  decree  of  M.  A.,  and, 
from  that  time,  residea  constantly  in  Lon- 
don. In  1796,  he  was  under-secretary 
of  state.  In  1797,  he  projected,  with  some 
of  his  friends,  the  Anti-Jacobin,  or  Week- 
ly Examiner,  of  which  GifTord  was  ap- 
pointed editor.  C.  contributed  many 
poetical  and  other  articles  to  this  period- 
ical. In  1798,  he  supported  Wilberforce's 
motion  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade, 
and  continued  always  an  advocate  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
blacks.  In  July,  1800,  0.  increased  his 
fortune  and  influence  by  a  marriage  with 
Joanna,  daughter  of  general  Scott,  a  lady 
with  a  fortune  of  £100,000.  The  admin- 
istration beinff  dissolved  in  1801,  C.  be- 
came a  member  of  the  opposition,  until 
the  restoration  of  Pitt  in  1804.  In  1807, 
he  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  for 
foreign  affairs  in  the  Portland  administra- 
tion. A  political  misunderstanding  with 
lord  Castiereagh  led  to  a  duel  between 
that  minister  and  C,  in  which  the  latter 
was  slightly  wounded.  This  dispute  oc- 
casioned the  dissolution  of  the  ministry. 
To  1810,  he  opposed  the  reference  of  the 
Catholic  claims  to  the  committee  of  the 
whole  house,  on  the  ground  that  no  se- 
curity or  engagement  had  been  offered 
by  the  Catholics.  Some  of  his  most 
brilliant  speeches  were  on  this  subjecL 
He  invariably  supported  the  admission  of 
the  Catholics  to  power,  not  as  an  abstract 

Question  of  right,  but  as  a  matter  of  expe- 
iency — of  hourly  increasing  expediency. 
The  adoption  of  the  measure  being  then 


a  matter  of  policy,  the  state  of  ophiiaB, 
the  condition  of  af&irs,  and  the  securities  • 
with  which  it  should  be  accompanied, 
were,  with  him,  elements  of  the  question. 
He  proposed  securities,  in  1813,  which, 
virith  the  bill,  were  rejected.  He  sup- 
ported, in  1812  and  1813,  the  same  motion 
wliich  he  had  opposed  in  1810 ;  and,  in 
1821,  two  bills  in  favor  of  the  CatboUcs 
having  been  introduced  into  the  house  of 
commons,  he  observed,  <<  that  the  monient 
was  peculiarly  favorable  for  discussion ; 
that  they  were  in  possession  of  a  peace 
achieved  by  Catholic  arms,  and  cemented 
by  Catholic  blood."  To  C.  was  princi- 
pally owing  the  first  blow  which  shook 
the  throne  of  Napoleon  ;  the  British  poli- 
cy in  Spain  was  directed  and  animated 
by  him.  "  If  there  was  any  part  of  hitf 
political  life,"  he  declared,  on  one  occa- 
sion, *'  in  which  he  gloried,  it  was  that,  in 
the  face  of  eveiy  difficulty,  discourage- 
ment, and  prophecy  of  failure,  his  had 
been  the  hand  which  had  committed 
England  to  an  alliance  with  Spain." 
'*  Never,"  said  he,  on  another  occasion, 
"  ought  we  to  relinauish  our  hold  of  the 
Peninsula.  The  ruler  of  France  has  one 
grand  object,  to  which  he  stands  pledged 
— ^the  establishment  of  his  dominion  in 
the  Peninsula.  If  he  fail  in  this,  his  de- 
feat must  be  most  signaL"  In  1812,  he 
was  elected  member  of  parliament  for 
Liverpool;  firom  which  he  was  also  re- 
turned in  1814,  1818,  1820.  In  1814, 
he  was  appointed  minister  to  Portugal, 
and  remained  absent  about  two  years. 
In  1819,  he  declared  his  decided  hostility 
to  parliamentary  reform,  in  whatever 
shape ;  and  his  speech  on  lord  John  Rus- 
sell's motion  for  reform,  in  1822,  is  among 
the  most  finished  specimens  of  his  elo- 
quence. On  the  occasion  of  the  pro- 
ceedings relative  to  the  queen,  he  de- 
clared, that  *' toward  the  object  of  that 
investigation,  he  felt  an  unaltered  regard 
and  affection ;"  and  soon  afler  resigned 
the  presidency  of  the  board  of  control, 
and  went  abroad.  Having  been  nomi- 
nated governor-general  of  India,  he  was 
on  the  point  of  embarking,  when  the 
death  of  the  marquis  of  Londonderry 
called  him  to  the  cabinet  as  secretary  f©r 
foreign  affairs  (Sept  16,  1822).  One  of 
his  earUest  acts,  in  this  situation,  was  to 
check  the  French  infiuence  in  Spain  ; 
and,  in  a  debate  on  this  subject  (April  28, 
1823],  he  observed,  "  It  is  true  that  there 
is  a  contest  ffoinff  on  in  the  world  betwe-en 
the  spirit  of  unumited  monarchy  and  the 
spirit  of  unlimited  democracy.  Between 
these  two  spirits  there  is  a  stnfe  openly  in 
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action,  or  covertly  at  woik,  tfaroui;hout 
the  greater  portion  of  Europe.**  It  was 
in  t&a  session  that  Brougham  accused 
him  of  **the  roost  monstrous  truckling 
which  the  whole  history  of  political  ter- 
giversation could  furnish."  C.  rose  im- 
mediately, and  exclaimed,  ^  Thatis  false." 
The  affair  was  settled,  after  some  expla- 
nations on  the  part  of  Mr.  Brougham. 
He  continued  to  support  the  propositions 
in  &vor  of  the  Catholics,  and,  m  1825, 
communicated  to  foreign  ministers  the 
determination  of  his  majesty  to  appoint 
€hargt»  d^cffaxrts  to  Colombia,  Mexico 
and  Buenos  Ayres.  In  consequence  of 
the  attempts  made  by  Spain  to  assist  the 
malcontents  of  Portugal,  it  was  imme- 
diately determined,  hj  the  ministry,  to 
support  the  regency  of  that  countiy.  On 
this  occasion,  C.  concluded  his  speech 
with  these  remarks :  "  Some  years  ago,  I 
said  that  I  feared  that  the  next  war,  which 
should  be  kindled  in  Europe,  woidd  be  a 
war  of  opinions.  It  is  the  contemplation 
of  tliis  new  powtr^  in  any  future  war, 
which  excites  my  most  anxious  appre- 
hensions." And,  in  answer  to  the  argu- 
ment that  the  ministers  had  encouraged 
the  attack  upon  Portugal,  by  having  per- 
mitted the  occupation  of  Spain  by  France, 
he  uttered  the  memorable  words :  ^  Was 
K  necessary  that  we  should  blockade 
Cadiz?  No.  I  looked  another  way;  I 
resolved  that  if  France  had  Spain,  it 
sliould  not  be  Spain  with  the  Indies.  I 
r^Ied  the  new  world  into  existence,  to 
redress  the  balance  of  the  old."  AprU 
12,  1827,  his  appointment  to  be  prime 
minister  was  announced.  His  adminis- 
tration was  terminated  by  his  death,  the 
8th  of  August  following ;  but  not  until  it 
bad  been  crowned  by  the  treaty  of  Lon- 
don (July  6),  for  the  settlement  of  the 
af&irs  of  Greece. — As  a  statesman,  he 
was  liberal,  profound,  consistent  and  in- 
dependent. His  foreign  policy  was  mark- 
ed by  the  three  sreat  measures  of  the 
recognition  of  the  South  American  states, 
the  maintenance  of  the  independence  of 
Portugal,  and  the  treaty  in  behalf  of 
Greece.  His  uniform  support  of  the 
Catholic  claims,  and  his  constant  and  ar- 
dent exertions  in  favor  of  the  slave  popu- 
lation of  the  colonies,  are  not  less  honor- 
able to  his  humanity  than  to  his  policy. 
His  eloquence  was  persuasive  and  impas- 
sioned ;  his  reasoning  clear  and  logical ; 
his  manner  graceful ;  his  expression  win- 
ning, and  )m  whole  appeaitmce  prepos- 
sessing. His  wit  was  brilliant,  and  his  sat- 
ire was  extremely  caustic.  He  died  poor. 
Hid  body  is  deposited  in  Westminster 


abbey.  (See  ^peeeKis  qfthe  RjM  Hon. 
G.  Canmng,mth  a  Memoirj  by  JR.  Therry^ 
London,  1828.) — ^The  cousin  of  G.  Can- 
ning, the  honorable  Stratford  Canning, 
is  well  known  by  the  conspicuous  pari 
which  he  has  played  during  the  late  diffi- 
culties between  the  Porte  and  the  other 
European  powers. 

Caknon  ;  a  heavy  metallic  gun,  which  is 
moved  by  the  strength  of  men  and  horses. 
It  is  mounted  on  a  carriage,  and  iron  (for- 
merly stone  or  leaden)  balls  are  projected 
to  a  distance  fiom  it  by  the  force  of  gun- 
powder. The  interior  of  the  cannon  is 
called  the  hort.  The  solid  piece  of  metal 
behind  is  named  the  hrudi^  and  termi- 
nates in  the  huiUm*  The  ddphiaa  (so 
called  because  the^  used  to  be  made  in 
the  form  of  this  animal)  are  the  handles 
by  which  the  piece  is  mounted  or  dis- 
mounted. The  aperture  through  which 
the  fire  is  introduced  into  the  bore,  to  ig- 
nite the  charge,  is  called  the  vetd  or  tottcA- 
hoiUj  in  which  a  small  tube,  used  to  contain 
the  priming,  is  placed  previous  to  ^ng. 
The  supports,  which  are  denominated  ear" 
riages^  are  mounted  on  trucks,  as  in  the 
case  of  ship-guns  or  garrison-guns,  or  on 
two  wheels,  as  in  the  case  of  neld-pieces. 
When  a  field-piece  is  to  be  moved,  a 
two-wheeled  firame  is  fixed  to  the  car- 
nage, which  is  called  a  limber,  and  this 
process  is  called  to  limber  up.  The  charge, 
or  cartridge,  is  a  bag  filled  with  powder, 
carried  near  the  cannon.  The  cannon 
is  fired  by  means  of  the  match,  which  is 
a  liffhted  bunch  of  tow,  wound  roimd  a 
small  stick ;  or  by  a  tube,  filled  with  the 
priming-powder,  from  which  a  piece  is 
broken  off  every  time,  and  forced  into  a 
stick,  to  light  the  charge.  On  board  most 
of  the  English  ships  there  are  cannon 
fired  by  means  of  locks.  To  perform  the 
labor  required  in  managing  cannon  is 
called  to  serve  the  ^uns.  Cannon  were 
formerly  dignified  with  great  names.  12, 
cast  by  Louis  XII,  were  called  afler  the 
12  peers  of  France.  Charles  V  had  12, 
which  he  calle^  the  Twdoe  apostles.  One 
at  Bois  le  Due  is  called  the  Devil;  a  GO 
pounder,  at  Dover  casde,  is  named  Queen 
jSlizabetk^s  pocket-pistol;  an  80  pounder, 
at  Berlin,  is  called  the  Thunderer;  another 
at  Malaga,  the  Terrible;  two  60  pounders 
at  Bremen,  ihe  Messengers  of  bad  news.  In 
tibe  beginning  of  the  loth  century,  names 
of  this  sort  were  abolished,  and  the  follow- 
ing came  into  general  use : — cannon  royal, 
or  carthoun,  carrying  48  pounds ;  bastard 
cannon,  or  I  carthotm,  %;  s  carthoun, 
24 ;  whole  culverins,  18 ,  demi-culverins. 
9;  fidcon,6;  saker,  lowest  sort,  5;  orii 
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naiy,  6 ;  largest  sort,  6 ;  baailisk,  48 ;  ser- 
pentine, 4;  aspick,  2;  dragon,  6;  siren,  60; 
mlconet,  3, 3  and  1 ;  rooyens,  which  car- 
ried a  ball  of  10  or  13  ounces:  rabinets 
carried  one  of  16  ounces.  OMuions  are, 
at  present,  named,  fit>m  the  weight  of  the 
baAs  which  they  cany,  6  pounders^  13 
pounders,  &c.  The  length  of  the  cannon 
IS  in  proportion  to  the  calmer.  Cannon 
took  their  name  from  the  French  word 
canne  (a  reed).  Before  their  invention, 
machines  were  used  for  projecting  mis- 
siles by  mechanical  force.  These  were 
imitated  from  the  Arabs,  and  called  tng^- 
nUt;  whence  engineer.  The  first  cannon 
were  made  of  wood,  wrapt  in  numerous 
folds  of  linen,  and  well  secured  by  iron 
hoops.  They  were  of  a  conical  form, 
widest  at  the  muzzle.  A^rwards,  they 
received  a  cylindrical  shape.  At  length 
they  were  maide  of  iron  bars,  firmly  bound 
together,  like  cades,  by  iron  hoop&  In 
the  second  half  of  the  l4th  centui^r,  they 
were  formed  of  an  alloy  of  copper  and 
tin,  and,  in  process  of  time,  other  metals 
were  added.  Some  attribute  the  inven- 
tion of  cannon  to  the  Chinese,  and  say 
that  there  are  now  cannon  in  China,  which 
were  made  ia  the  80th  year  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  From  the  Chinese  the  Saracens 
probably  learned  to  manufacture  them, 
and  Callinicus,  a  deserter  firom  Heliopolis, 
in  Phoenicia,  made  them  known,  in  670 
(676),  to  the  Greek  emperor  Constantinus 
Pogonatus.  Bombards  were  brought  into 
use  in  France  in  1338,  and,  accoiding  to 
another  and  more  doubtfiil  authority,  Sol- 
omon, king  of  Hungary,  used  them,  in 
1073,  at  the  siege  of  Belgrade.  From  all 
rhese  accounts^  it  appears  that  the  true 
tpoch  of  the  invention  of  cannon  cannot 
be  exactly  determined:  it  is  certain, 
however,  that  they  were  actually  in  use 
about  the  middle  of  the  14th  centuiy.  In 
1370,  the  people  of  Augsburg  used  cast 
cannon.  In  the  beginning  of  the  15th 
century,  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, except  Russia,  where  cannon  were 
first  cast  in  1475,  were  provided  with 
them.  The  lead  cannon,  which  were 
invented  and  employed  by  the  Swedes, 
oetween  1630  and  1633,  in  the  30  years* 
war,  were  lined  with  tubes  of  wood  or 
copper,  and  secured  on  the  outside  with 
;n>n  rings.  The  art  of  firing  red-hot  balls 
ih)m  cannon  was  invented  by  major-ffen- 
eral  Weiler,  of  the  electorate  of  Branden- 
bui^.  In  the  commencement  of  the  16th 
century,  Maurice  of  Switzeriand  discov- 
ered a  method  of  casting  cannon  whole, 
and  boring  them,  bo  as  to  draw  out  the 
interior  in  a  ungle  piece.    Anns  for  ex- 


pedifious  firing,  loaded  fit>m  behind,  and 
having  the  charge  dosed  in  with  a  wedge, 
were  mtroduced  by  Daniel  Spekle  (who 
died  1589)  and  Uffanus.  Charles  MiUon 
invented  a  kind  of  air  cannon,  3  feet  long, 
3  nches  diameter  in  the  thickest  part,  13 
lines  caliber,  chained  with  inflamniable 
air,  and  fired  with  a  Leyden  jar,  or  a  piece 
of  cat-skm,  by  which  13  discharges  can 
be  made  in  a  minute.  It  stands  on  a 
fi:ame  of  glass,  and  may  be  directed  to 
any  point  In  1740,  cannons  were  made 
of  ice  at  St.  Peteisburg,  and  balls  of  ma- 
ny  pounds  weight  were  projected  without 
injuring  the  pieces.  (See  SUam-Gvn^ 
Gtm-BoaL)  Cernnon-dodi  is  a  contrivance 
invented  by  one  Rousseau,  and  placed  in 
the  garden  of  ihepalais  royalj  and  in  the 
Luxembourg  at  Paris.  A  buming-giaBB 
is  fixed  over  the  vent  of  a  cannon,  so 
liiat  the  sun's  rays,  at  the  moment  cit  its 
passing  the  meridian,  are  concentrated,  l^ 
the  gb^  on  the  priming,  and  the  piece  is 
fired.  The  bummg-gless  is  regulated,  for 
this  purpose,  every  month.  (For  die  use 
of  cannon  in  naval  war&re,  see  Skip.) 

Cano,  Alonzo  or  Alexis;  a  peunter, 
sculptor  and  architect  The  varie^  and 
extent  of  his  talents  made  him  the  Michael 
Angelo  of  Spain,  whom  he  also  resemMed 
in  his  private  character.  He  was  bora  in 
1608,  at  Grenada,  studied  in  Seville,  with 
Pacheoo,  and  first  made  himself  known 
by  the  statues  which  he  executed  for  the 
ffreat  church  of  Lebrija.  In  his  34th  year, 
he  had  acquired  the  uime  of  a  great  artist, 
and  was  (1638)  appointed  painter  to  the 
kmg.  In  this  cajpacity,  he  executed  sev- 
eral celebrated  pictures,  and  was  at  the 
summit  of  his  prosperity,  when  a  dreadfol 
event  destroyed  his  happiness.  His  wifo 
was  one  day  found  murdered,  and  his 
house  plundered.  Instead  of  a  suspected 
Italian  servant,  who  had  fled,  C.  himseli^ 
convicted  of  a  connexion  with  another 
woman,  was  condemned  by  the  judges  as 
guilty  of  the  murder.  He  was  put  to  the 
torture ;  but  his  right  arm  was  spared,  fSrom 
respect  for  his  talents.  He  bore  the  tor- 
ture with  silent  fortitude.  The  king  par- 
doned him.  He  became  a  priest,  si^  was 
made  a  racionero  (resident)  of  Grenada, 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  lifo 
in  a  pious  and  exemplary  manner,  and 
died  in  1676. 

CjlNobus.    (See  Canopus.) 

Cahoe,  also  Caitoa;  the  term  i^nerally 
used  to  designate  the  small  vessels  which 
uncivilized  people,  living  near  the  water, 
use.  In  the  Eiast  Indies,  Acre  is  a  kind 
of  boat  which  goes  by  this  name,  some- 
times fi^om  40  to  50  fiset  kmg,  and  5  or  6 
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bcoad.  The  Nordi  American  ladians 
gcDerally  impel  their  canoes  with  paddle^ 
which  have  a  ver^  larsre  blade^  and  are 
managed  perpendiculany.  The  canoes 
of  Canada  are  of  the  most  fragile  texture, 
cold  of  so  little  weight,  that,  in  passing 
from  one  river  to  another,  the  boat-men 
carry  them  on  their  heads  across  their 
portages.  They  are  mostly  covered  with 
Dark,  the  pieces  of  which  are  sewed  to- 
gether with  a  kind  of  grass.  This  bark 
is  generally  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  thickness ;  yet,  in  these  frail  ves- 
sels, the  Indians  and  Canadians  do  not 
hesitate  to  descend  very  dangerous  rap- 
ids. The  Esquimaux  are  exceedingly 
dexterous  in  the  management  of  their 
canoes.  These  consist  of  a  light,  wooden 
frame,  covered  with  seal-skins,  sewed 
together  with  sinews.  The  skins  are  not 
omy  extended  round  die  bottom  and  sides, 
but  likewise  over  the  top,  forming  a  com- 
plete deck,  and  having  only  one  opening 
to  admit  xhe  Indian  to  his  seat  To  this 
hole  a  flat  hoop,  rising  about  four  inches, 
is  fitted,  to  which  is  fastened  the  sur- 
rounding skin.  The  paddle  is  about  10 
feet  long,  light,  and  flat  at  each  end.  In 
the  Esquimaux  language,  the  canoe  is 
called  a  kauJc,  or  marfg  boaL  to  distinguish 
it  from  tmiiak,  the  toomarva  hoai,  which 
latter  is  a  large  boat  for  transporting  the 
women,  with  their  families  aod  posses- 
siona  The  Greenlanders  and  Esqui- 
maux use  the  same  kind  of  canoes,  and  it 
is  astoniirfiing,  when  we  consider  their  in- 
signiflcant  construction,  at  what  a  distance 
from  the  regions  they  commonly  inhabit, 
these  people,  especially  the  former,  are 
found  in  them.  In  the  islands  of  the 
South  sea,  the  natives  have  a  double  ca- 
noe, united  by  a  strong  platform,  serving, 
in  this  way,  as  one  vessel.  Such  a  canoe 
is  capable  of  carrying  a  number  of  per- 
sons, and  a  considerable  lading.  Captain 
Cook  eives  us  a  long  account  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  canoes  used  in  Otaheite. 

Canon  ;  a  person  who  possesses  a  preb- 
end, or  revenue  allotted  for  the  perform* 
ance  of  dinne  service  in  a  cathedral  or 
collegiate  church. 

Canon,  in  the  arts.  Wlien  art  has 
succeeded  in  producing  beautiful  forms, 
the  question  arises,  w^jth  what  propor- 
tions beauty  of  form  is  united.  Artists 
of  genius  first  started  this  question,  and 
imitators,  inferior  to  them  in  talents,  scru- 
pulously follq^ed  their  results,  and  natu- 
rally exalted  some  existing  work  into  a 
model  for  every  performance.  Among 
the  Greeks,  the  celebrated  statuary  Poly- 
eletus  (q.  v.)  first  instituted  such  inquiries  $ 


and,  as  he  generally  r^nresented  youthful, 
pleasing  figures,  it  is  probable  that  he  fix- 
ed the  standard  of  beauty  in  the  youthful 
form.  The  canon  (tlie  model  statue) 
of  Polycletus  was  accordingly  a  statue, 
which  was  made  principally  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  the  beautiful  proportions 
of  the  human  form  in  a  youth  just  ripen- 
ing into  manhood.  No  copy  of  it  is 
known  to  exist ;  the  artist  probably  gave 
his  model  of  proportion  a  quiet,  simple 
attitude,  without  any  strong,  distinguish- 
ing marks.  His  successors  imitated  it 
without  deviation.  Polycletus  was  not 
the  only  Greek  artist  who  pursued  such 
investigations  respecting  ihe  proportions 
of  form.  Euphranor,  for  instance  (in  the 
10th  Olympiad),  is  celebrated  in  the  same 
way.  Among  the  modems,  D(irer  and 
Leonardo  da  Vmci  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  similar  inquiries.  See  A.  Hirt's 
Ahkandlun^  iiber  den  Canon  in  der  hUden- 
den  Kunst  m  the  Mhandl.  der  Histor-phi^ 
Iplog,  Classe  der  kdnigl.  Mad,  der  Jriss, 
inSerltn  (1814  and  1815),  a  table  annexed 
to  which  gives  the  average  proportions 
(ascertained  by  careful  measurements)  of 
the  best  ancient  statues. 

Canon,  in  music,  signified,  with  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  what  now  is  called  Tnono* 
chord.  At  present,  it  signifies  a  composi- 
tion in  which  the  several  voices  begin  at 
fixed  intervals,  one  after  the  other,  and  in 
which  each  successive  voice  sings  the 
verse  or  the  strain  of  the  preceding  one. 
In  Italian,  therefore,  it  is  called  fvga  di 
conseguema ;  in  Latin,  canon  perpetuus^ 
or  continuous  fugue ;  in  German,  J&eu- 
ft^e  (circulating  fuffue).  Sometimes 
each  voice  begins  with  the  same,  some- 
times with  di&rent  notes.  Canons  may 
be  finite  or  infinite.  The  former  end,  like 
any  other  compositions,  with  a  cadence, 
while  the  infinite  canon  is  so  contrived, 
that  the  theme  is  begun  again  before  the 
parts  which  follow  are  concluded.  By 
this  means,  the  performance  might  be 
continued  to  an  indefinite  length.  A 
canon  may  consist  of  two,  three,  four  or 
more  voices.  Generallv  only  one  voice  of 
a  canon  is  written,  and  a  sign  shows  the 
place  where  the  other  voices  are  to  begin. 
Formerly,  at  the  beginning  of  canons,  it 
was  the  custom  to  place  the  directions  by 
which  they  wera  to  be  deciphered  and  sung. 
These  directions  were  called  the  rule  or 
citnonf  and  thence  arises  the  title  which 
such  compositions  have  ainoe  retained. 
Canons  diner  from  ordinary  fuffues ;  for 
in  the  latter,  it  is  sufficient  that  tne  subject 
be  occasionally  repeated  and  imitated  ac- 
CQcding^to  the  laws  of  oountecpoinf ;  butr 
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in  the  former,  it  is  essential  that  the  sub- 
ject be  strictly  repeated  by  all  the  suc- 
ceeding parts;  which  repetition  may  be 
made  in  the  unison  or  octave,  the  fourth, 
or  the  fifth,  or  any  other  interval  of  the 
scale.  There  are  several  other  canons,  as 
canon  poiymorpkua,  canon  pertonos,  canon 
per  diminutionem,  and  canon  per  augnten- 
iationemf  which  to  explain,  would  exceed 
our  limits.  Sometimes,  also,  a  musical 
passage  of  a  composition,  in  which  one 
voice  repeats,  for  a  short  time,  another,  is 
called,  improperly,  a  canon. 

Canon  (Greek) ;  properly  a  measure,  a 
rule,  a  standard ;  thence  canon  is  used  to 
denote  the  rule  or  standard  of  primitive 
Christianity.  The  same  term  is  employed  to 
designate  the  collection  of  books  contain- 
ing this  rule ;  that  is,  the  ccmonical  books 
©rthe  Holy  Scriptures,  whose  divine  ori- 
gin the  church  acknowledges.  The  can- 
on of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  as 
drawn  up  by  the  Jews  in  the  4th  century 
before  Christ  (see  Hebrew  Language  arid 
IAteraiure\  receives  in  this  form  equal 
respect  among  all  Christians,  because 
Christ  and  the  apostles  have  expressly 
appealed  to  them,  and  pronouncea  them 
writings  inspired  W  God.  The  apocry- 
phal b^ks  of  the  Old  Testament,  whose 
canonical  character  the  Jews  did  not  ac- 
knowledge, the  Eastern  church  has  never 
received ;  but  the  Western  church  declar- 
ed them  canonical,  in  the  African  council, 
about  the  end  of  the  4th  century.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  opinions  of  the  clergy  re- 
specting the  canonical  authority  of  the 
apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
remained  for  a  long  time  divided.  Je- 
rome, one  of  the  fathers  of  the  church, 
denied  it,  and  many  theologians  coincided 
with  him.  (See  the  folhunng  article.) 
The  Protestant  churches  reject  the  Apoc- 
rypha as  books  not  belonging  to  the  rule 
of  faith.  Respecting  the  value  and  the 
number  of  the  books  belonging  to  the 
canon  of  the  New  Testament,  &e  opin- 
ions of  Christians  were  much  divided  till 
the  6th  century.  As  eariy  as  the  3d  cen- 
tury, the  se()aration  was  made  into  the 
Evangelicon  (the  four  evangelists]  and 
the  Apostolicon  (the  Acts  and  Epistles  of 
the  Apostles).  The  five  historical  books, 
the  Epistles  of  Paul,  the  First  Epistle 
of  Peter,  and  the  First  Epistle  of  John, 
were  universally  acknowledged  to  be  gen- 
uine in  the  3d  century ;  hence  they  are 
called,  by  Eusebius,  in  bis  Ecclesiastical 
History,  written  about  A.  D.  335,  Homo- 
logomena  (universally  received).  The 
o&er$ve  Catholic  Episdes  (Second  of  Pe- 
tnr,  Second  and  Third  of  John,  Jdde  and 


James)  he  calls  ^^ntHeffomena  (doahtfiil, 
not  universally  received).  At  that  time, 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  coraid- 
ered  genuine  by  most  persons,  and  the 
Apocuypse  by  many.  These  books  were 
received,  in  the  second  half  of  the  4tii 
century,  in  the  Egyptian  church  (where 
Athanasius  first  used  the  term  canonkal)^ 
and  in  the  Western  church.  In  the  East- 
em  church,  properly  so  called  (the  dio- 
ceses of  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople, 
Antioch  and  Jerusalem),  only  the  Cadio- 
lic  Epistles  were  of  canonical  authority 
at  that  time ;  the  Apocalypse  not  till  the 
6th  century.  The  canon  of  the  New 
Testament  has  since  remained  unaltered, 
and  the  Protestant  churches  hold  it  in 
common  with  the  Greek  and  Catholic 
churches.  The  results  of  critical  exami- 
nations of  the  genuineness  and  canonical 
character  of  the  single  books  of  the  Bible, 
even  when  they  were  unfavorable  to  the 
books,  have  produced  no  alteration  in  the 
established  canon.  The  reasons  of  the 
ancient  fathers  of  the  church  for  or  against 
the  canonical  character  of  the  Biblical 
books  were  merely  historical  and  tradi- 
tional, and  built  on  philological  criticism; 
they  are  still  the  most  tenable  and  ration- 
al :  the  philosophical  grounds  are  more 
subject  to  be  affected  by  extraneous  in- 
fluences. Modem  criticism  has  attacked, 
with  success,  the  genuineness  of  singte 
passages ;  but  it  has  failed  in  its  attempt  to 
destroy  the  canonical  authority  of  whole 
books.  With  respect  to  the  Apocalypse,  or 
Revelation  of  John,  however,  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  Protestant  conamentatore  incline 
to  the  side  of  the  assailants.— Omon  is 
also  the  name  of  the  prayers  which  the 
Catholic  priests  repeat  before,  at  and  af- 
ter the  consecration  of  the  host— In  arith- 
metic, algebra,  &c.,  canon  denotes  a  fo^ 
mula  obtained  by  the  solution  of  a  prob- 
lem, and  containing  the  rule  by  which  all 
examples,  comprehended  under  the  gene- 
ral problem,  may  be  solved. 

Canon  or  the  Holy  Scriptures 
[written  by  a  Catholic].  The  distinff»i?h- 
ing  characteristic  of  the  Catholic  reyon, 
as  is  fully  explained  in  the  article  CWW- 
ctsm,  is,  the  authority  which  it  attributes 
to  tradition,  by  which  "revelation  continue 
in  life  and  power.  The  Holy  ^rii>- 
tures  are  esteemed  sacred  by  the  Catho- 
lics, because  the  church  has  transmiite** 
them  from  age  to  age  as  sacred,  and  illus- 
trative of  revelation,  as  far  ^  any  ^**"g 
can  be.  The  church  has  only  declar«t 
what  writings  have  been  handed  dovn  «s 
of  divine  origin.  The  catalogue  of  tb<^ 
Holy  Scriptures  is  the  canon;  the  writ* 
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mgs  themselves  are  called  Canonical 
Books.  In  this  sense,  the  Protestant 
church  has  no  canon ;  it  rejects  the  au- 
thority of  all  the  traditions  of  the  church. 
Hence,  in  order  to  be  consistent,  it  must 
leave  eveiy  Protestant,  on  free  investiga- 
tion, to  decide  what  books  he  will  regard  as 
canonical.  But  tlie  Bible,  the  pillar  of  the 
Protestant  faith,  is  made  up  of  separate 
canonical  books ;  and,  by  pursuing  such  a 
couree,  the  basis  of  the  Protestant  faith 
might  be  undermined.  It  has  been 
agreed,  therefore,  however  inconsistently, 
to  adopt  the  New  Testament  canon  of  the 
Catholic  church.  But,  in  fixing  the  canon 
of  the  Old  Testament,  the  decisions  of  the 
Catholic  church  have  been  rejected ;  and, 
contrary  to  the  African  councils  and  the 
usage  of  the  Roman  church,  established 
by  the  council  of  Trent,  part  of  Es- 
ther, also  Baruch,  Tobit,  Judith,  Wisdom, 
Ecclesiasticus  or  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach, 
tlie  two  books  of  Maccabees,  the  Song 
of  the  Three  Youths  in  the  Fiery  Fur- 
nace, described  in  Daniel,  together  with 
the  two  last  chapters  of  this  prophet,  are 
thrown  out  as  uncanonical  and  apocry- 
phal. It  is  worthy  of  mention,  that  a 
controversy  on  tliis  subject  broke  off  the 
negotiations  for  a  tmion  of  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  churches,  which  commenced 
in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  be- 
tweeu  Leibnitz,  Molanus  and  BossueL 

Cai70n  awd  Caput  i:*  Councils.  A 
council  is  not  only  the  church  universal 
assembled,  which  declares  the  faith  of  the 
members,  and  fixes  the  doctrines  to  be  de- 
fended, but  it  also  possesses  the  supreme 
power  in  the  administration  of  all  ecclesi- 
astical affairs,  which  have  not  immediate 
reference  to  doctrines  (as  liturgies  and 
rules  of  discipline).  In  the  language  of 
the  church,  a  distinction  is  made  between 
these  two  kinds  of  ordinances.  Such  as 
respect  doctrine  are  called  canons ;  and 
every  other  precept  or  regulation,  caput 
or  decrdum.  The  latter  are  subject  to  be 
changed  as  the  spirit  of  the  a^  requires, 
and  hence  lay  no  claim  to  mfallibility : 
the  former  are  the  unalterable  truths  and 
doctrines  of  the  infallible  church  of  the 
I>ord.  The  council  of  Trent  makes  a 
distinction  between  the  two,  and  the  cap- 
ita on  church  discipline  are  superscribed 
De  BefomuOhnt,  It  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  view  these  capita  as  doctrinal 
truths,  and  then  to  reproach  the  ehurch 
with  establishing  erroneous  dogmas  as 
truths  essential  to  salvation. 

CAifoif  Law  [written  by  a  Catholic]. 
The  famous  Gravina  begins  his  Institutes 
of  the  canon  law  thus :— Since  the  word 


law  is  imperative,  and  includes  the  idea 
of  physical  enforcement,  the  ancient 
church  preferred  to  apply  to  its  precepts 
the  milder  term  of  rule  or  canon  {ticom  the 
Greek  jcifvuv,  rule),  which  agrees  with  the 
language  of  the  council  of  Trent,  and  tiie 
most  able  canonists,  as  Van  Espen,  &c. 
Canons,  therefore,  are  the  laws  which 
the  church  has  promulgated;  and  by 
canon  lawy  in  English,  is  understood  die 
whole  body  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  ordi 
nances  and  regulations.  The  church  has 
been,  from  the  time  of  its  establishment, 
a  free  society,  possessing  and  exercising 
the  right  of  forming  laws  for  itself,  either 
by  positive  enactment,  or  by  the  gradual 
growth  of  custom.  The  regulations  of 
the  apostles,  the  decrees  of  the  general 
and  particular  councils,  and  of  the  bish 
ops,  constitute  tiiese  laws.  Even  when, 
after  tiie  down&ll  of  paganism,  the  Chris- 
tian church  became  connected  with  the 
state,  it  retained  this  legislative  power. 
If  the  Theodosian  code  acquired  author- 
ity, it  was  only  in  consequenca  of  recep- 
tion. The  more  the  organization  of  tne 
church  became  settled,  me  more  frequent 
became  the  regulations  and  orders  of  die 
supreme  bishop  (the  decretals).  There  is 
no  question  about  the  authority  which 
was  allowed  to  these  decretals,  and  it  is 
useless  to  inquire  here  whether  this  au- 
thority originated  from  positive  enactment 
or  from  customarv  observance.  The  ec- 
clesiastical as  well  as  the  political  law  is 
to  be  traced,  in  part,  to  each  of  these 
sources.  In  the  course  of  time,  collec- 
tions were  made  of  these  canons,  arranged 
in  chronological  order  (Co2/«c/io  Canonum), 
These  collections  came  into  use  in  the 
fiflh  and  sixth  centuries.  Tlie  chief  basis 
of  thein  was  a  translation  of  the  decrees 
of  the  four  first  general  councils,  to  which 
other  decrees  of  particular  s}'nods  and 
decretals  of  the  popes  were  added.  In 
the  time  of  Charlemagne,  the  collection 
of  Dionysius  the  Litde  ac^quircd  almost 
the  authority  of  laws.  Equal  authority, 
also,  was  allowed  to  the  collection  of  can- 
ons ascribed  to  Isidore,  bishop  of  Seville, 
which  appeared  in  the  ninth  centur}'. 
This  fiimous  collection  is  fisilsely  attributed 
to  Isidore,  and  abounds  m  spurious  inter- 
polations. It  was  entided  the  hidorian 
Codcy  and  ia  said  to  have  been  brought 
from  Spain.  The  object  of  the  mterpola- 
tions  of  the  p8eudo-mdore  was  probably 
to  ^ve  a  historical  basis  to  a  system 
grown  up  out  of  observance,  which  trans- 
ferred many  of  the  former  rijjhts  of  the 
metropolitans  to  the  pope.  After  the  lOth 
century,  the  custom  which  had  befbie 
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prevailed,  of  collecting  chronologically 
the  ordinances  of  the  church,  and  study- 
ing them  from  the  sources,  was  given  up, 
and  systematical  compendiums  of  ecclesi- 
astical law  hegan  to  be  drawn  fiom  these 
canons.  In  these  compendiums,  it  is  true, 
literal  extracts  of  the  canons  were  retained, 
but  often  mutilated,  and  separated  from 
their  proper  connexion.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  compendiums  is  that  of 
tho  Benedictine  Gratian  f  of  Chiasi),  which 
he  finished  in  1151,  in  tne  convent  of  St, 
Felix,  at  Bologna.  Gratian  treated  the 
subjects  of  tlie  canon  law  according  to  a 
system  which  he  had  formed  himself,  and 
under  each  division  laid  down  principles, 
wliich  he  established  by  quotations  from 
the  original  decrees.  By  means  of  these 
authorities,  with  additions  of  his  own,  he 
extended  his  principles  furtlier,  and  en- 
deavored to  reconcile  apparent  contradic- 
tions in  tl)e  law,  or,  where  they  could  not 
be  reconciled,  to  determine  which  part 
was  binding.  Hence  the  title  of  his  work 
— Concordantia  Diacordantium  Canonum. 
He  divides  the  whole  subject  into  three 
parts :  in  the  first,  he  befms  with  a  gen- 
eral essay  on  law,  particularly  ecclesiasti- 
cal law,  and  treats  of  the  omcera  of  the 
church,  their  chai'acter,  rights,  duties,  con- 
secration, and  share  in  the  government  of 
the  church :  the  second  part  contains  the 
system  of  the  powers  of  the  church,  par- 
ticularly of  its  jurisdiction  and  judicial 
processes:  the  tliird  part  embraces  the 
rules  respecting  religious  rites,  the  liturgy, 
tlie  sacraments,  &c.  This  new  collection 
met  with  great  success.  Within  10  years 
afler  its  appearance,  the  universities  of 
Bologna  ana  Paris  had  their  professors  of 
canon  law,  who  taught  fi'om  Gratian's 
work  -,  and,  within  a  short  time,  it  super- 
seded all  former  chronological  collections. 
As  the  civil  law  acquired  autliority  in  so 
many  countries  from  the  circumstance 
that  it  was  taught  in  the  universities,  so 
the  Decretum  Gratiam,  in  the  same  way, 
became  a  code,  and  with  more  reason, 
since  it  expounded  a  law  really  existing ; 
and  what  Gratian  had  added  was,  to  a 
certain  degree,  considered  as  commentary. 
Any  direct  cooperation  of  the  popes  m 
elevating  the  JJecretum  Graiiani  to  the 
authority  of  a  code  has  never  been  proved. 
This  Decreiuniy  however,  is  only  tne  first 
part  of  the  present  Corpus  Juris  CanonicL 
Ailer  the  appearance  of  the  Decretum, 
new  decrees  of  councils  and  new  decre- 
tals were  promulgated,  which  several  au- 
thors collected  into  appendices.  All  these 
hew  collections  pope  Gregory  DC  ordered 
to  be  put  in  order,  which  was  done  by  the 


Dominican  Raymond,  of  Feiina£>ne.  Hie 
work  was  divided  into  five  books.  This 
authentic  collection  was  finished  in  1234, 
and  sent  to  the  universities  of  Bologna 
and  Paris.  It  bears  tlie  name  of  Decrt' 
tales  Gr^m»  JS/oni^  and  has  the  authority 
of  law.  The  later  decretals  and  decrees 
of  councils  were  collected  by  Boniface 
VIII,  and  pubUshed  as  the  sixtli  book 
{^Uber  Stxtus)  of  the  Gregorian  Decretals, 
m  1298.  They  have  also  the  authority  of 
laws.  Pope  Clement  V  published,  in 
1313,  a  collection  of  his  decrees,  mostly 
issued  at  the  council  held  at  Vienne,  in 
France :  they  are  also  a  part  of  the  Corpus 
Juris  CanomcL  About  the  year  1340,  the 
decretals  of  John  XXII  were  published ; 
they  are  called  ExtravaganUs  Johanms 
XXII;  and,  at  a  later  period,  the  subse- 
quent decretals,  to  the  time  of  Sixtus  IV, 
who  died  in  1484,  called  Extra/oagantes 
CommuneSf  appeared.  These  ESroBea- 
ganles  have  not  altogether  the  authority 
of  law.  Under  pope  Pius  IV,  a  commis- 
sion of  35  persons  (the  corredores  Roma- 
ni)  was  appointed  to  revise  the  Dtcrdvm 
GratianL  The  labor  was  continued  un 
der  Pius  V,  and  completed  under  Gregoiy 
XIII,  and  sanctioned  by  a  bidl  of  July  1 
1580.  The  later  bulls  have  the  force  of 
law,  if  they  concern  a  subject  on  which 
the  pope  has  an  unquestionable  right  to 
legislate,  or  as  &r  as  the  secular  govern- 
ments accept  them.  The  canon  law,  ex 
cepting  some  of  its  regulations,  is  in  force 
in  Germany,  even  in  civil  cases.  Luther, 
it  is  well  known,,  burned  a  copy  of  th« 
canon  law  at  Wittemberg,  but  the  Protest- 
ant courts  have  continued  to  apply  it,  ex- 
cept where  it  disagrees  witli  Protestant 
principles.  The  canons,  even  those  of 
the  general  councils,  which  respect  the 
discipline  of  the  church,  have  no  authori- 
ty in  the  GalUcan  church,  unless  it  is 
E roved  that  they  have  been  admitted  as 
iws  of  the  kingdomu  The  celetNnated 
declaration  of  the  cler^  of  France,  of 
1G82,  is  a  series  of  very  unportant  canona. 
The]^  are  to  be  considered  as  rules  ofihs 
Callican  church  and  kuos  qf  ihe  Idnf^dom, 
Many  Catholics  are  willing  to  admit  that 
there  exist  arbitrary  canons  in  the  eccle- 
siastical codes,  as  much  as  unconstitution- 
al laws  in  civil  governments.  In  Eng- 
land, when  the  Catholic  faith  prevailed  in 
that  country,  there  existed,  besides  the 
general  canon  law,  the  legatine  and  pro- 
vincial constitutions;  the  former  being 
laws  enacted  in  national  synods,  held  un- 
der the  cardinals  Otho  and  Othobon,  le- 
gates from  pope  Gregory  IX  and  Clemeot 
IV, about  the  years  1020 and  1268;  the 
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latter  belaff  decrees  of  various  provincial 
syoods,  under  several  archbishops  of  Can- 
terbury. The  authority  of  the  canon  law 
in  England,  3ince  the  reformation,  depends 
upon  the  statute  25th  Henr^  VIII,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  ecclesiastical  laws 
were  to  be  revised  by  the  king  and  a 
commission  of  nobles  and  clergymen,  and 
such  as  were  not  repugnant  to  the  laws 
of  the  realm  and  the  lung's  prerogative 
were  to  remain  in  force  till  so  revised. 
This  revision  was  never  made.  There 
are  four  species  of  courts  in  England,  in 
which  the  canon  law,  as  weU  as  3ie  civil, 
is,  under  different  restrictions,  permitted 
to  be  used:  1.  the  courts  of  the  archbish- 
ops and  bishops,  and  their  derivative  offi- 
cers, usually  called,  in  the  English  law, 
caitrts  CkrUHan  (curidR  Christianiiatis)^  or 
ecclesicutical  courts ;  2.  the  military  courts ; 
3.  the  courts  of  admiralty ;  4.  the  courts 
of  the  two  universities.  The  reception  of 
these  laws  in  general,  and  the  different 
degrees  of  their  reception  in  these  courts, 
are  grounded  entirely  upon  custom,  cor- 
roborated, in  the  case  of  the  universities, 
by  acts  of  parliament  The  coims  of 
common  law  have  a  superintendence  over 
these  courts.  An  appeal  lies  from  all  of 
them  to  the  king. 

CA1905ICAI.  Books.  (See  Canon^  and 
Apocryphal,) 

Caivonical  Hours  are  certain  stated 
times  of  the  day,  devoted,  more  especially 
by  the  Roman  church,  to  the  omces  of 
prayer  and  devotion,  as  matins,  lauds,  sixth, 
ninth,  vespers.  In  England,  the  canonical 
hours  are  from  8  to  12  in  the  forenoon, 
before  or  after  which  marria^  cannot  be 
legally  performed  in  any  pansh  church. 

Canonization  ;  a  ceremony  in  the  Ro- 
man church,  by  which  deceased  persons 
are  declared  saints.  Alexander  III,  in 
1 170,  pronounced  it  an  exclusive  privilege 
of  the  papal  chair.  This  ceremony  is  one 
of  the  most  solemn  in  the  Roman  church. 
The  pope  institutes  a  formal  investisation 
of  the  quaMcations  of  the  deceased  per- 
son reconmiended  for  canonization,  in 
which  his  manner  of  life  and  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  miracles  ascribed  to  him  ai^ 
strictly  examined ;  and  an  advoeaU  qf  ihe 
detU,  as  he  is  called,  is  appointed,  to  assail 
the  memory  of  the  candidate,  but,  of 
course,  alwap  loses  his  cause.  If  the 
examination  is  satisfiictory,  the  pope  pro- 
nounces the  beatification  (q.  v.)  of  the 
candidate;  but,  in  order  to  collect  new 
proofe  of  his  merits  (e.g.,  of  miracles  pe^ 
formed  by  his  relics),  the  actual  canonizlH 
tion  generally  takes  place  many  years 
afterwards ;  and  then  a  day,  usually  the 
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anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  new  saint, 
is  dedicated  to  his  honor,  his  name  is  in- 
serted in  the  Canon  or  the  Litany  of  the 
Saints  in  the  Mass  (thence  canomzaHon), 
churches  and  altars  are  consecrated  to 
him,  and  his  remains  are  preserved  as 
holy  rehcs.  The  last  instance  of  canon- 
ization occurred  in  1803.  (See  SamU.) 
Canopus,  or  Canobus,  in  Egyptian  an 
tiquitiea,  is  the  name  given  to  large-bellied 
vessels,  used  former^  for  preserving  the 
water  of  the  Nile  fresh  and  fit  for  drink- 
ing. They  were  frequently  made  of  basalt 
(as  the  fine  canopus  of  green  basalt  in  the 
villa  Albani),  and  decorated  with  figures 
in  relievo  or  painting;  or  of  costly  white 
alabaster,  like  that  m  the  Mus.  Pio.  Cle- 
mentinum,  with  spiral  fiutings;  or  they 
were  formed  from  black,  burned  clay 
Under  the  shape. of  such  a  vessel,  sur- 
mounted by  a  human  head,  connected 
also  sometimes  with  serpents,  and  similar 
attributes,  the  Egyptians  worshipped  one 
of  their  beneficent  deides.  The  city  Ca- 
Qobus  or  Canopus,  between  Alexandria 
and  the  western  mouth  of  the  Nile,  is  said 
to  have  derived  its  name  fit>m  this  deity. 
The  worship  of  Serapis  was  introduced, 
in  the  room  of  that  of  tlus  rude  idol,  under 
the  first  Ptolemy.  (See  Part  1st  of  Creu- 
zer's  SumboUk^  where  representations  of 
this  idol  are  given.    For  information  re- 

3 meeting  the  worebip  of  the  same,  see 
reuzers  Diomfsos.)  Accordinff  to  £u- 
sebius,  the  spherical  shape  of  me  vesscil 
was  to  express  the  universal  nature,  or  the 
worid.  The  human  head  upon  it  signified 
the  all-enlirening  spirit  (vov;),  whidi  wiis 
denoted  also,  in  former  tim^  by  the  fig- 
ures of  a  ball  and  a  serpent.  According 
to  Zoega  (JVunu  JEgypHi  hnperaUniit  pagi^ 
34),  Canopus  was  the  same  as  Knupii, 
which  seems  to  come  firom  the  same  root, 
and  denotes  the  kind,  protecting  goii 
There  are  traces,  in  Italy,  of  the  worship 
of  this  deity,  in  that  coimtiy,  in  the  time 
of  Adrian* 

Canosa  ;  a  City  in  Lower  Italy  (Terra 
di  Bart),  &mous  for  the  tombs  in  its  vi- 
cinity, near  the  field  where  Hannibal  de- 
feated the  Romans.  They  are  cut  in 
rocks,  on  a  hilL  Vases  of  coarse,  whitish 
clay  have  been  found  in  them.  In  1813| 
a  beautifiil  burial-chamber  was  opened. 
It  had  a  small  ante-cbamber,  supported  by 
pillars,  and  contained  the  corpse  of  a  war- 
rior in  armor,  with  a  helmet  on  his  head, 
but  one  leg  bare.  The  body  crumbled  to 
dust  as  soon  as  it  was  exposed  to  the 
exterior  ain  The  wall .  of  the  apartmeac 
contained  a  fine  6af »o-reJievD.  A  copper 
lamp  and  a  nun^r  of  bonitiful  vases 
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were  also  found  here.  (See  Millin's  Be- 
Mcription  des  7\nnbeaux  de  Canosa  mnsi 
que  des  Bas-rdiefy  dts  Armunsy  et  des 
Vases  peints  out  y  oni  Hi  dkouverts  en 
1813  (Paris,  1813,  folio),  with  correct  rep- 
resentations). The  paintings  upon  the 
vases  are  the  most  important  part  of  this 
discovery.  They  refer  to  the  Greek-Ital- 
ian mysteries  of  the  eldest  inhabitants. 

Caitosa  (near  Reggio,  in  the  duchy  of 
Modena) ;  a  mountain  castle,  now  in  ruins. 
Adeiheid,  widow  of  king  Lotharius,  was 
besieged  here,  in  951,  bv  Berenger  II., 
when  she  ofi*ered  her  hand  and  the  crown 
of  Italy  to  Otho  the  Great,  emperor  of 
Germany.  In  the  1 1th  century,  Canosa 
belonged  to  Matilda,  duchess  of  Tuscany, 
with  whom  Gregory  VII  resided,  in  1077, 
when  he  imposed  a  severe  penance  upon 
the  excommunicated  emperor  Henry  IV. 

Canova,  Antonio;  the  third  sculptor 
of  modem  times,  who  has  formed  an 
epoch  in  Italian  statuary.  Michael  Ange- 
lo  Buonarotti  was  the  first,  Bernini  the 
second.  C.  may  be  considered  as  the 
restorer  of  the  graceful  and  lovely  style, 
and  the  founder  of  a  new  school,  as  far  as 
it  respects  soflness  and  delicacy  of  exe- 
pution,  and  excellent  handling  of  the 
marble.  He  was  bom,  Nov.  1,  1757,  at 
Possagno,  in  the  Venetian  territory. 
While  a  boy  of  12  vcars  old,  he  displayed 
his  talents  by  modelling  the  figure  of  a 
lion  in  butter,  which  was  placed  on  the 
table  of  FaUeri,  the  seign/exir  of  the  place. 
The  Falieri,  father  and  son,  sent  him, 
therefore,  as  an  apprentice,  to  a  statuaiy 
in  Bassano,  where  he  acquired  skill  in 
the  mechanical  part  of  the  art.  His  first 
work,  executed  in  his  17th  year,  was  an 
Eurydice,  in  sofl  marble,  of  half  the  nat- 
ural size.  He  was  now  sent  to  the  acad- 
emy of  Venice,  where  his  proper  study 
of  the  art  commenced.  He  ^ned  several 
prizes,  and  excited  expectations  which  he 
more  than  equalled  in  the  sequel.  The 
first  work,  which  he  was  commissioned  to 
execute,  was  the  statue  of  the  marehese 
Poleni,  of  the  natural  size,  for  the  city  of 
Padua.  In  his  25th  year,  he  finislied  the 
group  of  Daedalus  and  Icarus,  of  the  nat- 
ural size,  in  Carnum  marble.  It  is  re- 
markable as  a  juvenile  work,  but  is  only 
a  faithful  imitation  of  common  nature. 
Tlie  senate  of  Venice  sent  him,  in  1779, 
to  Rome,  with  a  salary  of  300  ducats. 
Here  the  first  fruit  of  his  study  was  an 
Apollo  crowning  himself  with  laurel,  three 
palms  high,  in  marble.  It  is  weak,  and 
without  cnaracter.  Yet  the  artist,  in  this 
inoductjon,  has  advanced  beyond  the 
mere  imitation  of  nature ;  and  this  statue 


is  to  be  considered  as  his  transiiion  to  the 
ideaL  A  group  as  large  as  life— Theseus 
sitting  upon  the  slain  Minotaur — was  the 
first  large  work  by  which  C.  made  him- 
self known  in  Rome  (1783\.  It  iu  one  of 
his  best  woiks.  Theseus  nas  the  charac- 
ter of  a  hero ;  and  the  forms  show  the 
stud^  and  Myle  of  the  antiques.  It  was 
received  with  universal  applause,  and 
count  Fries,  in  Vienna,  purenased  it  In 
1783,  C.  undertook  the  execution  of  the 
tomb  of  pope  Clement  XIV,  in  the  chureh 
DegH  Apostoli.  He  retained  the  usual 
style  of  composition,  and  only  improved 
on  the  depraved  taste  of  the  scho<4  of 
BeminL  He  next  made  the  group  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche,  where  he  first  dis- 
played his  own  pecuUar  style,  of  which 
loveliness  is  a  striking  characteristic.  The 
figures  are  exceedin^y  delicate  and  grace- 
ful ;  vet  there  is  no  point  of  view  from 
which  the  countenances  of  both  can  be 
seen  at  the  same  time ;  besides,  the  wings 
of  Cupid  project  disagreeably  from  the 
group,  which  prerents  too  many  inter- 
stices. About  the  same  time,  he  executed 
the  likeness  of  the  young  prince  Czarto- 
riski,  in  the  character  of  Cupid.  He  was 
employed  on  a  second  public  monument, 
the  tomb  of  pope  Clement  XIII,  in  St. 
Peter's.  It  was  finisheVi  in  1792,  and  is 
distinguished  by  its  colossal  size  and 
simple  style.  (See  the  engravine  of  Ra- 
phael Morghen.)  The  figure  of  Religion 
IS  objected  to  as  stiff;  the  Ions  rays,  the 
huge  cross,  and  the  petty  folds  of  the 
lower  dress,  give  her  a  tasteless  air.  The 
Genius  has  more  beauty  of  appearance 
than  depth  of  expression.  Meanwhile, 
the  fame  of  the  artist  continually  in- 
creased. He  established,  in  the  palace 
of  the  Venetian  ambassador,  a  school  for 
the  benefit  of  young  Venetians.  His  next 
works  were  a  winged  Cupid,  standing; 
another  group  of  Cupid  and  Psvche ;  a 
group  of  Venus  and  Adonis  (in  which  the 
figure  of  the  latter  is  particulariy  beauti- 
ful), for  the  marehese  Verio,  in  Naples ; 
the  tomb  of  the  Venetian  admiral  Emo. 
for  the  republic  of  Venice.  This  is  a  com- 
bination of  hasso-rdievoSy  with  figures  in 
fliU  reUef.  C.  also  made  a  veiy  lovely 
Psyche,  standing,  half-dressed,  with  a  but- 
temy  in  her  left  hand,  which  she  holds 
by  the  wings  with  her  ri^ht,  and  contem 
plates  with  a  calm,  smiling  mien.  He 
also  modelled,  at  this  time,  many  hasso- 
rdiew^Sy  mostly  scenes  firom  the  life  of 
Socrates,  taken  firom  ancient  fiible  and 
history,  which  cannot  all  be  called  suc- 
cessful Only  one  of  these  models,  which 
represents  the  city  of  Padua  as  a  sitting 
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female  figure,  he  exectited  in  marble.  A 
repentant  Magdalen,  of  the  natural  size, 
belongs  to  the  works  in  marble,  in  which 
he  has  carried  the  expression  of  the  melt- 
ing and  the  soft  to  the  highest  degree. 
The  relaxing  effect  of  repentance  is  ex- 

Sressed  with  great  truth.  His  Hebe  is  a 
elightful  figure.  In  an  easy  and  ani- 
mated attitude,  the  smiling  goddess  of 
youth  hovers  upon  a  cloud,  pouring  nec- 
tar, with  her  right  hand,  mto  a  bowl, 
'  which  she  holds  in  her  left.  Both  vessels, 
as  weU  as  the  coronet  of  Hebe,  and  the 
edges  of  her  earment,  are  gilt,  C.  is  fond 
of  a  variety  of  material,  and  often  endeav- 
ors to  give  to  his  statues  the  effect  of 
pictures.  He  repeated  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding statue.  He  next  displayed  his 
talent  for  the  tragical,  in  the  raging 
Hercules  hurling  Lichas  into  the  sea. 
The  group  is  colossal,  and  Hercules  some- 
what lai^r  than  the  Famesian ;  but  it 
makes  a  disagreeable  impression,  which 
proves  that  the  genius  of  C.  was  not 
adapted  to  such  subjects.  His  represent- 
ation of  the  two  pugilists,  Kreugas  and 
Demoxengs,  is  much  more  successful.  A 
standinff  group  of  Cupid  and  Psyche, 
which  has  been  often  repeated,  was  the 
triumph  of  his  art  Psyche  here  appears 
again  holding  the  butterfly,  A  Palamedes, 
subsequently  executed  by  C.  in  marble, 
was  overthrown,  in  the  winter  of  1805, 
by  an  inundation,  and  broken  in  pieces. 
In  1796  and  1797,  C.  finished  the  model 
of  the  celebrated  tomb  of  the  late  arch- 
duchess Christina  of  Austria,  wife  of  duke 
Albert  of  Saxe-Teschen,  which,  in  1805, 
was  placed  in  the  church  of  the  Augus- 
tdnes,  at  Vienna.  The  design  of  it  is 
original ;  for  the  first  time,  tlie  great  artist 
ventured  to  leave  the  common  track.  In 
1797,  he  made  the  colossal  model  of  a 
stame  of  the  king  of  Naples,  one  of  his 
finest  works.  In  the  be^nning  of  the 
revolution,  the  studio  of  C.  was  in  great 
danger  from  the  Jacobins ;  but  the  lovely 
Pb7che8,  Hebes  and  Cupids  softened  the 
rage  of  the  mob,  and  saved  the  work-shop 
of  the  artist,  in  the  back  part  of  which 
the  royal  colossus  was  concealed.  This 
statue,  15  palms  high,  was  executed  in 
marble,  in  1803.  During  the  revolution 
of  1798  and  1799,  C.  accompanied  the 
senator  prince  Rezzonico  on  a  journey 
through  Germany,  After  his  return,  he 
remained  for  some  time  in  the  Venetian 
territory,  and  painted,  for  the  church  of 
his  native  village,  Possagno,  an  altar- 
piece,  in  which  are  represented  the  dead 
Christ,  the  Maries,  Nicoderous  and  Jo- 
sephy  andy  on  high,  God  the  Father.    He 


afterwards  executed,  in  Rome,  his  Perseus 
with  the  head  of  Medusa,  which,  when 
the  Apollo  of  Belvedere  was  carried  to 
France,  occupied  its  place  and  nedestal. 
This  statue  increased  the  fame  of^C.  more 
than  any  of  the  preceding  works.  But 
Perseus  has  no  decided  character.  It  is 
only  an  imitation  of  the  Apollo.  The 
se{)arate  parts  are  of  exquisite  beauty  in 
form,  as  well  as  in  masterly,  delicate  fin 
ishing.  The  magical  charm  of  the  finish 
dazzles  the  eye,  and  makes  us  often  for- 
get the  more  severe  forms  of  art.  Far 
less  successful  is  the  Mars  pacifeTf  of 
equal  size.  In  1802,  C.  was  made,  by 
Pius  VII,  superintendent  of  the  Roman 
worics  of  art,  and  knight  of  the  Golden 
Spur.  In  the  same  year,  he  was  imited 
by  Bonaparte  to  Piuis,  to  make  tlie  model 
of  his  colossal  statue.  In  the  beginning 
of  1803,  the  model  of  the  emperors  bust, 
and  afterwards  that  of  his  colossal  statue, 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  workshop  of  the 
artist  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a 
more  characteristic  likeness,  exhibiting,  at 
the  same  time,  the  ideal  character  of  the 
ancient  heroic  style.  We  have  not  a 
more  successful  work  of  the  kind  than 
this  bust :  the  figure  of  the  statue  is  not 
so  ffood.  Greorge  IV  has  since  presented 
the  latter  to  the  duke  of  Wellington.  Tlie 
statue  of  madame  Lcetitia  Bonaparte  wa5 
purchased,  in  1819,  in  Paris,  by  the  duke 
of  Devonshire,  for  36,000  francs.  Among 
the  later  works  of  the  artist  are  a  Wash- 
in^on,  of  colossal  size,  in  a  sitting  atti- 
tude, now  in  the  state-house  at  Raleigh . 
the  seat  of  government  of  North  Carolina  * 
the  tombs  of  the  cardinal  of  York  and  of 
Pius  VII ;  the  busts  of  Pius  VII  and  of 
Francis  II ;  an  imitation  of  the  Medicean 
Venus ;  a  Venus  rising  mm  the  bath ;  a 
portrait  statue,  lying,  half-dressed,  upon  a 
couch;  the  tomb  of  the  late  engraver 
Volpato ;  the  colossal  group  of  Theseus 
killing  the  Minotaur,  far  surpassing  his 
earlier  works  in  the  heroic  style;  the 
tomb  of  Alfieri,  for  the  countess  of  Stol- 
berg,  in  Florence,  and  erected  in  tha 
place  (the  weeping  Italia,  a  colossal  statu* 
in  marble,  is  particularly  admired) ;  the 
Graces  rising  nom  the  bath ;  the  monu- 
ment of  the  marchioness  of  8.  Croce ;  a 
colossal  basso-relievo,  in  marble;  a  Ve- 
nus ;  a  dancing  girl,  with  almost  transpa- 
rent garments ;  Sie  portrait  statue  of  the 
wife  of  Lucien  Bonaparte,  with  the  lyre 
in  her  anns,  a  large  marble  statue,  with 
beaudfiil  drapery;  a  colossal  Hector;  a 
Paris;  a  Muse,  larger  than  the  natural 
size ;  a  model  of  a  colossal  Max ;  and  ihe 
model  of  a  sitdng  stame,  in  rich  robeft,  of 
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the  arohduchess  Maria  Louisa  of  Austria. 
After  the  decond  fall  of  Napoleon,  in 
1815,  C.  was  commissioned,  b^  the  pope, 
to  demand  the  restoration  of  the  works 
of  art  carried  from  Rome;  went  from 
Paris  to  London,  and  returned  to  Rome 
in  1816,  where  Pius  VII  inscribed  his 
name  in  the  golden  book  of  the  capitol, 
declared  him  "to  have  deserved  well  of 
the  city  of  Rome,''  and  made  him  marquis 
of  Ischia,  with  a  pension  of  3000  scudi. 
C.  died  at  Venice,  Oct.  13, 1822.— In  his 
manner  of  treating  the  marble,  a  particu- 
lar endeavor  to  produce  the  appearance 
of  the  greatest  softness  is  visible.  Not 
satisfied  with  givinff  to  the  surface  of  the 
marble  the  most  delicate  finish,  by  means 
of  the  rasp  and  the  pumice-stone,  he  has 
invented  a  corrosive  color,  of  a  yellowish 
hue,  and  prepared  with  soot,  which  he 
applies,  afler  the  last  polish,  in  order  to 
break  the  dazzling  white  of  the  marble, 
and  to  give  it  the  soft,  mellow  appearance 
of  ivory  or  wax.  This  excessive  refine- 
ment in  finishing  is  more  attractive  to 
amateurs  than  to  true  connoisseurs.  C. 
used  to  make  his  models  first  of  a  small 
size,  in  wax,  then  in  clav,  of  the  same 
size  OS  the  woric  was  to  oe.  From  tliis 
last  a  cast  was  taken  in  gypsum.  The 
first  shaping  of  the  marble  from  the  cast 
ho  left  to  skilful  workmen. — ^As  a  man, 
C.  was  respectable  and  amiable.  He  was 
active,  open,  mild,  obliging  and  kind  to- 
wards every  body.  He  had  neither  the 
pride  nor  the  envy  of  an  artist.  His  opin- 
ion of  himself  was  very  modest,  notwith- 
standing his  fame  was  spread  through  all 
Europe.  He  was  not  only  disinterested, 
but  animated  by  the  noblest  benevolence. 
He  assisted  promising  young  artists,  and 
established  prizes  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  arts.  In  short,  his  moral  character 
was  so  excellent,  tliat,  even  among  his 
many  rivals,  there  is  but  one  voice  re- 
specting his  worth  as  a  man.  His  last 
work  was  a  large  group,  the  principal 
figure  of  which  represents  Religion  victo- 
rious. It  was  intended  to  be  placed  in 
Rome,  as  a  monument  commemorative 
of  late  events,  the  expense  to  be  defitiyed 
bv  a  subscription  in  England.  C.  was 
also  an  ogieeable  painter,  but,  strangely 
enough,  more  of  a  colorist  than  a  correct 
desi^er.  (See  the  Lfft  ofCanavoy  by 
M'lssmini ;  4  voiia^  Prato,  1824 :  also,  the 
Bi^qfioy  by  the  count  Cieognara ;  Venice^ 
l&a).  Engraved  representations  of  all 
his.  works  have  appeared  in  Italy  and  at 
Paris. 

Canstein  (Charles  Hlldebrand,  von), 
'oundo:  of  a  &mouft  establishment  for 


printing  Bibles,  which  goes  under  bit 
name,  was  boni,  in  1667,  at  Lindenberg, 
in  Grermanv,  studied  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Oder,  travelled  much  in  Europe^  went,  in 
1688,  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  appointed 
page  of  the  elector  of  Brandenberg,  and 
served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Netherlands. 
A  daneerous  sickness  obliged  him  to 
leave  the  military  service.  He  went  to 
Halle,  where  he  became  familiarly  ac- 

3uainted  with  Spener.  His  wish  to  spread 
le  Bible  amonff  the  poor  led  him  to 
form  the  idea  of  printmg  it  with  stereo- 
type plates.  Thus  originated  the  famous 
institution,  called,  in  German,  Die,  Can- 
Heimcht  BibdanstaUj  of  which  we  shall 
speak  more  in  the  article  JFVanke.  Can- 
stein  published  some  works,  wrote  the 
life  of  Spener,  and  died,  in  1719,  in  Halle, 
leaving  to  the  great  orphan  asylum  his 
librazy,  and  a  part  of  his  fortune. 

Caict  Timbers,  in  ship-buildinff ;  those 
timbers  which  are  situated  at  Uie  two 
ends  of  a  ship.  They  derive  their  name 
from  beinff  canUd,  or  raised  obUquely 
from  the  weel,  in  contradistinction  from 
those  the  planes  of  which  are  jgerpendio- 
ularto  it 

Cajntabijle  ;  a  term  appUed  to  move- 
ments intended  to  be  performed  in  o 
graceful,  elegant  and  melodious  style. 

Caivtabri  ;  the  rudest  and  most  valiant 
of  all  the  Iberian  tribes,  who  dwelt  in  the 
ancient  Hispama  Tarraconensia,  and  in« 
habited  the  greater  part  of  what  is  now 
La  Montana,  and  the  north-west  part  of 
the  present  province  Burgos.  In  ancient 
history,  Cantabri  is  generally  used  to  de- 
note all  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
mountains  of  Spain.  CanUAria  is  the 
name  which  was  given  to  the  country 
they  inhabited. — Oceanus  CanUikricuB  is 
the  ancient  name  of  the  bay  of  Biscay. 

Cantacijzeno,  George  and  Alexander. 
These  Greek  princes  are  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Byzantine  family  of  the  same 
name,  of  which  the  emperor  John  Canta- 
cuzenus  was  a  member.  (See  the  next 
artieU,)  Under  the  dominion  of  the 
Turks,  the  Cantacuzenes  belonged  to  the 
first  famihes  of  the  Fanar,  in  Constanti- 
nople, called  die  Fanariotea.  Many  years 
ago,  they  settled  in  Russia,  where  the 
brothers  George  and  Alexander  were 
employed  in  me  Russian  service.  As 
membera  of  the  Hetaeria  (q.  v.),  they  fol- 
lowed prince  Alex.  Ypsilanti,  in  1821,  to 
Moldavia.  George  accompanied  Mex* 
Ypsilanti  to  Jassy,  Feb.  22,  and  Alexander 
repaired  to  Kischenaw,  Feh.  28,  O.  & 
(March  12,  N.  S.|,  where  the  Hetserists, 
who  wished  to  figut  in  the  cause  of  Gre 
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ckii  fincdDin,  were  assembled.  He  re- 
ceive, at  Mb  place,  from  Alex.  Ypsilanti, 
orders  to  repair  to  the  Morea.  April  16, 
O.  S.,  he  proceeded  to  Trieste,  by  way  of 
Vienna  cmd  Laybach.  At  Laybach,  he 
had  two  interviews  with  count  Nesselrode, 
die  Rusraan  minister,  who  said,  among 
other  things,  ^  It  is  the  will  of  his  majesty, 
that  you  4o  not  go  to  Greece ;  but  you  may 
continue  your  travels.''  This  made  Alex. 
Cantacuzeno  irresolute  what  to  do ;  but, 
being  informed,  during  his  residence  of 
four  weeks  in  Venice,  of  the  munler  of 
the  patriarch,  and  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Greek  insurrection  in  the  Morea,  the  idea 
that  his  absence  might  corroborate  the 
suspicion  that  the  revolution  met  with 
the  disapprobation  of  Russia,  induced 
him  to  sacrifice  every  thm^  to  tlie  cause 
of  his  country.  He  obtained  from  tho 
Russian  consul  a  passport  to  return  to 
Odessa  by  water,  and  went  to  Greece 
without  interruption.  For  this  step,  be 
was  subsequently  forbidden  to  return  to 
Russia.  60  young  Greeks,  from  the  vari- 
ous universities,  the  French  captain  Ba- 
lestras,  aad  Demetrius  Ypsilanti,  who 
had  been  intrusted,  by  his  brother  Alex- 
ander, with  the  management  of  the  insur- 
rection in  the  Morea,  embarked  witli  him. 
June  19,  they  reached  Hydra,  where  they 
were  received  with  the  greatest  rejoicings. 
Alex.  Cantacuzeno  immediately  under- 
took the  charge  of  the  department  of  vrar, 
organized  a  eenend  administration  of  the 
islands,  and  fonned  a  band  of  volunteers, 
whom  Balestras  commanded.  But  they 
were  soon  in  want  of  arms  and  powder. 
June  20,  Cantacuzeno  and  Demetrius 
Ypsilanti  proceeded  to  the  Peloponnesus, 
to  Gerusia,  in  Vervena,  a  village  near 
Tripolizza.  Cantacuzeno  immediately  in- 
vested the  fortress  of  Malvasia  (Epidau- 
Tus),  and  reduced  it  by  fkmine,  July  21, 
1881.  He  next  deliberated  with  the  Hy- 
driofs  and  Spezziots  respecting  the  form- 
ation of  a  national  senate,  and  was,  in 
other  respects,  active  in  establishing  order. 
He  then  proceeded  to  Tripolizza,  and,  at 
the  head  of  the  Albanian  soldiers,  took 
part  in  the  siege  of  the  place ;  refused,  in 
the  meanwhile,  an  ofier  of  the  Cretans, 
who  wished  to  confer  on  him  the  com- 
mand of  their  island ;  travelled  through  the 
provinces  of  Hellas,  in  order  to  establish 
electire  assemblies,  and  undertook  the 
chaise  of  fortifying  Missolonghi,  though 
he  luui  to  contend  vrith  great  obstacles, 
confusion  and  discord  prevailing  every- 
where. The  management  of  Greek  af- 
fidrs  having  passed  into  other  hands,  he 

received,  from  the  Greek  senate,  the  com- 
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mission  to  convey  to  Petersburg  the  so- 
licitations of  the  Greeks  for  succor  from 
the  Russian  government :  but,  being  un- 
able to  obtain  a  passpoit  for  this  purpose^ 
he  remained  in  Dresden.  His  brother 
George,  under  the  command  of  Ypsilanti, 
was  engaged  in  the  unsuccessful  struggle 
in  Moldavia  and  Walachia,  and  published 
a  memorial  on  the  subject  at  K&chenavr, 
Oct  28,  containing,  likewise,  a  vindica- 
tion of  his  conduct.  Both  of  the  brothers 
have  been  erroneously  estimated  by  many. 
Even  Pouqueville,  in  his  Hist,  de  la  RS- 

fhUration  de  la  Grkct  (Paris,  1824, 4  vols.), 
as  rejjresented  the  two  Cantacuzenos  as 
one  person,  and  given  an  incorrect  view 
of  their  character.    (See  Ypsilanti.) 

CANTActTZENUS,  Johu,  a  iJyzantiue  em- 
peror and  historian,  was  bom  in  1295. 
While  minister  of  Andronicus  III,  he  ne- 
gotiated a  favorable  peace  with  the  Gen- 
oese in  1336,  and  repelled  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Turks  in  1337.  On  the 
death  of  Andronicus  in  1341,  C.  became 
regent  during  the  minority  of  the  young 
emperor,  John  Paleeologus.  He  defeated 
the  Bulgarians  and  Turks,  assumed  the 
diadem,  and  entered  Constantinople,  vic- 
torious over  his  rivals,  in  1346.  He  used 
his  power  with  moderation,  and  endeav- 
ored to  heal  the  wounds  which  five  years 
of  civil  war  had  inflicted  on  tlie  state ; 
but  religious  disputes,  civil  dissensions 
and  foreign  enemies  soon  disturbed  his 
government ;  and  the  jealousy  of  Palae- 
ologus,  the  rebellion  of  his  own  son,  war, 
plaffue,  the  frightful  disorders  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  empire,  and  his  own  loss  of 
popular  favor,  induced  him  to  renounce 
the  crown.  He  retired  to  a  monasteiy 
(1355),  where  he  employed  himself  in  lit- 
erary labors.  He  is  considered  one  of  the 
greatest  among  the  successors  of  Consian- 
tine.  His  Four  Books  of  Byzantine  His- 
tory were  printed  in  1645  (Paris,  3  vols., 
foho),  and  belong  to  the  collection  of  the 
Byzantine  historians.  His  other  works, 
principally  theological,  are  ])art]y  printed, 
and  partly  in  manuscript. 

Cawtal  ;  a  chain  of^  mountains  in  Up- 
per Auvergne,  France,  the  highest  peak  of 
which,  called  levhmh  de  Cantal,  is  said  to 
be  nearly  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  They  give  name  to  a  department. 
(See  Departmerd,) 

Cantata;  an  elegant  and  passionate 
species  of  vocal  composition,  consistuig 
of  an  intermixture  of  air  and  recitative. 
It  was  invented  by  Barbara  Strozzi,  a  Ve- 
netian lady,  who  flourished  about  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century,  and  was  at 
one  time  extended  to  such  length  as  to 
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form  a  little  opera,  but  has  since  been 
cultivated  in  Italy,  Germany  and  England 
only  as  chamber  music. 

Canteen  (from  the  French  catt<ine, 
Spanish  comiina)  signifies  both  a  bottle* 
case  and  a  tavern  for  soldiers. — In  milita- 
ry language,  it  denotes  a  little  coffer  divid- 
ed into  minute  partitions  for  holding  an 
officer's  eating  utensils;  likewise,  a 
semi-cvlindric  tin  case,  carried  over  a 
soldiers  knapsack,  to  hold  his  cooked 
victuals  in ;  also  a  vessel  to  hold  the  ra- 
tion of  spirits  or  wine  served  out  to  the 
English  troops  when  employed  abroad. 
— Canteerij  moreover,  signifies  a  public 
house,  licensed  in  Endish barracks  or  forts, 
to  sell  liquors  and  tobacco  to  the  soldiers. 

Cantemir,  Demetrius,  was  born  in 
Moldavia,  in  1673.  At  the  age  of  15>  he 
was  sent  as  a  hostage  to  Constantinople, 
where  he  remained  4  years.  He  served 
his  first  campaign  in  1692,  under  his  fa- 
ther, upon  whose  death,  in  the  succeeding 
year,  he  was  chosen  prince  of  Moldavia, 
at  the  age  of  20.  This  choice  was  not 
confirmed  by  the  Porte,  and  he  was  or- 
dered to  reside  at  Constantinople,  where 
his  abilities  soon  gauied  him  the  favor  of 
the  government ;  and  he  was  twice  nomi- 
nated Kospodar  of  Moldavia.  He  success- 
fully used  his  influence  to  transfer  that 
dignity  to  his  brother.  He  was  appoint- 
ed the  third  time,  in  1710,  with  the  prom- 
ise of  the  annexation  of  Walachia,  and 
exemption  from  tribute.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  promise,  as  soon  as  he  was  in- 
vested with  his  office,  he  was  called  upon 
for  the  amount  usually  paid  on  such  occa- 
sions. He  entered,  therefore,  into  a  trea- 
ty with  the  czar  Peter,  by  the  terms  of 
which  the  principality  was  to  be  heredi- 
tary in  the  family  of  C,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  czar,  whom  Cantemir  was  to 
assist  in  his  war  with  Turkey.  The  czar, 
however,  being  abandoned  by  the  Poles 
and  betrayed  by  the  Moldavians,  was 
obliged  to  retire,  and  C.  took  refuge  in 
his  dominions,  with  the  rank  of  prince  of 
the  Russian  empire.  He  died  at  Astra- 
can,  in  1723.  C.  spoke  8  languages,  and 
understood  the  ancient  Greek,  French 
and  Sclavonian.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  academy  of  Berlin.  His  principal 
work  is  called  History  of  the  Growth  and 
Decay  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  (in  Latin). 
It  has  been  translated  into  English  (Lon- 
don, 1734, 2  vols.,  folio),  French  and  Ger- 
man. He  is  the  author,  likewise,  of  the 
Present  State  of  Moldavia  (in  Latin),  and 
the  System  of  the  Mohanmiedan  Religion, 
which  have  both  been  published.  His 
,>ther  works  are  in  MS. 


Cantebburt  (ancient  jDaroemcm,  Du* 
rovemvM^Dorobemiaj  and  Caniwaroriifrg), 
city,  Eng.,  capital  of  Kent ;  56  E.  Lon- 
don; Ion.  0°  55^  E. ;  lat.  5P  17'  N. ;  pop. 
10,498  ;  houses,  2,09a  It  is  the  see  of  an 
archbishop,  primate  of  all  England,  situ- 
ated in  a  valley,  between  gendy-rising 
hills,  on  the  river  Stour ;  founded  before 
the  Christian  era.  It  is  a  countg^  of  itself 
and  the  magistrates  have  authonty  to  de- 
termine all  Taw-suits  between  the  citizens, 
and  to  try  for  capital  crimes  committed 
within  the  city.  There  are  two  markets 
weekly,  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 
It  contains  a  cathedral,  and  12  parish 
churches  within  the  walls,  and  3  m  the 
suburbs.  The  cathedral  is  spacious  and 
magnificent,  built  in  the  form  of  a  double 
cross,  514  feet  long;  the  height  of  the 
great  tower  is  235feeL  The  Jews  have  a 
synagogue  here ;  Methodkt8,BaptistB,Pres- 
byterians  and  Quakers  have  each  a  place 
of  public  worship.  It  sends  2  members 
to  parhament.  The  principal  manu&c- 
tures  are  cotton  and  silk.  It  is  famous 
for  its  brawn.  The  country  round  it 
produces  a  great  quantity  ot  iiops.  In 
former  times,  this  place  was  distinguished 
for  the  festivals  celebrated  here  in  memo- 
ry of  St.  Thomas  k  Becket,  who  was 
murdered  here.    (See  Becket.) 

Cantharides,  or  Spanish  fly  (in  medi- 
cine) ;  the  name  of  a  kind  of  fly,  the  ean^ 
thana  veHcatofia,  Geoflray ;  meloi  vesica^ 
torioy  Lin. ;  lytta  veaicatoria,  Fab. ;  be- 
longing to  the  fiunily  of  the  traehdides. 
They  are  very  common  in  Spain,  Italy 
and  France,  where  they  are  found  in 
large  families  on  the  ash,  lilac,  viburnum, 
&c.  Their  body  is  fix>m  6  to  10  lines 
long;  the  feelers  are  black,  setaceous, 
composed  of  12  articulations ;  the  elytra 
long,  flexible,  of  a  shining,  golden  fp^n, 
and  the  tarses  of  a  deep  brown.  Theii 
odor  is  stronff,  penetrating,  peculiar  and 
unpleasant ;  their  taste  extremely  acrid ; 
their  powder  is  of  a  brownish  gray,  inter- 
mixea  with  shining  particles  of  a  metallic 
creen  color.  According  to  Robiquet, 
tney  contain,  with  several  other  ingredi- 
ents, a  peculiar  substance,  called  carUhari^ 
din.  (q.  v.)  These  insects  are,  of  all  the 
vesicating  substances,  those  which  are 
most  commonly  used.  Their  action  is 
principally  confined  to  the  skin;  how- 
ever, their  active  principles  may  be  ab- 
sorbed, and  cause  serious  accidents.  The 
application  of  a  blister  is  often  followed 
by  strangury,  hflematuria,  priapism,  &c. 
Taken  internally,  they  act  as  the  most  en- 
ergetic acrid  poison ;  they  produce  irrita- 
tion on  the  intestines,  and  especially  affect 
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ihe  genito-urinary  organs,  which  they 
nimulate  violently.  In  certain  disorders, 
they  are  administered  in  small  doses,  as 
powerful  stimulants.  The  medicine  is  of 
a  very  dangerous  character,  and  its  use 
requires  the  greatest  caution  on  the  part 
of  the  physician.  Several  species  of  olis- 
leriug  ny  are  found  in  the  U.  States,  some 
of  which  are  more  powerful  than  the 
Spanish  fly. 

Cai«tuaridin,  the  vesicating  principle 
of  the  cantharideSf  or  Spanish  fly,  is  white, 
in  small,  crystalline  scales,  insoluble  in 
water  and  cold  alcohol,  soluble  in  ether, 
boiling  oils  and  alcohol,  from  which  it 
precipitates  by  cooling.  The  vesicating 
properties  could  be  extracted  from  can- 
tbarides  by  oil  of  turpentine,  and  probably 
a  satisfactory  ointment  be  prepared  by 
merely  evaporating  the  oil  of  turpentine 
at  a  moderate  temperature.  (See  Can- 
tharides,) 

Caaticles.    (See  Solomon^  Song  of.) 

Caktium;  an  ancient  territory  in 
South  Britain,  whence  the  English  word 
Ksni  is  derived,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  first  district  which  received  a  colony 
from  the  continent.  The  situation  of  Can- 
tium  occ^oned  its  being  much  frequent- 
ed by  the  Romans,  who  generally  took 
their  way  through  it  in  their  marches  to 
and  from  the  continent  Few  places  in 
Britain  are  more  frequently  mentioned  by 
the  Roman  writers  than  Portus  Rutupen- 
sia  Portus  Dubris  (now  Dover\  Duro- 
brivas  and  Durovemum  (now  Rochester 
and  Canterbunf)  were  also  Roman  towns 
and  stations.  Cantiura,  in  tlie  most  per- 
fect state  of  the  Roman  government, 
made  a  part  of  the  province  called  Flavia 
CkBsariensis.    (See  Kent,) 

Canto  fermo  ;  the  name  given  to  the 
ancient  chants  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  which  were  adopted  as  standing 
melodies.  These  chants,  until  counter- 
point was  discovered,  were  unaccompa- 
nied, or  only  harmonized  with  octaves. 

Cakto  fiourato.  This  term  was  ap- 
plied, by  the  old  Christian  ecclesiastics, 
to  the  canto  fermo  in  its  more  cultivated 
state,  when  harmony  began  to  assume 
modulation. 

Canton,  principal  city  of  the  Chinese 
province  of^  the  same  name,  ctherwise 
called  Quang-tongj  or  KoanUm^  is  situated 
in  2;}°  3(y  NT  lat.,  and  113°  fif  45"  E.  Ion., 
un  the  banks  of  the  river  Taho,  which  is 
acre  very  wide.  This  city,  distinguished 
for  size,  wealth,  and  a  numerous  popula- 
tion, is  the  only  seaport  in  China  open  to 
the  ships  of  Europe  and  America.  The 
estimate  of  missionaries,  that  it  contains 


1,000,000  of  inhabitants,  is  exaggerated. 
The  number  is  probably  nearer  750,000. 
The  circuit  of  the  walls^  which  are  of  a 
moderate  height,  is  over  9  miles.  Only 
about  a  third  part,  however,  of  the  space 
enclosed  is  covered  with  buildings ;  the  f 
rest  is  occupied  with  pleasure-gardens 
and  fish-ponds.  The  neighboring  coun- 
try is  very  charming^  hilly  towards  the 
east,  and  presenting^  in  that  quarter,  a 
beautiful  prospect  The  houses  are  most- 
ly of  one  stoiy ;  but  those  of  the  manda- 
rins and  principal  merchants  are  high  and 
well  built  In  every  quarter  of  the  town 
and  the  suburbs  are  seen  temples  and  pa- 
godas, containing  the  images  of  Chinese 
gods.  The  populous  streets  are  long  and 
narrow,  paved  with  flat  stones,  and  adoni- 
ed  at  intervals  with  triumphal  arches.  Shops 
line  the  sides,  and  an  unbroken  ranee  of 
piazza  protects  the  occupants  of  the 
nouses,  as  well  as  foot-passengers,  from 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  At  night,  the  gates 
are  closed,  and  bars  are  thrown  across  the 
entrances  of  the  streets.  The  traders 
express  themselves  with  sufficient  fluen- 
cy in  the  languages  of  their  European  and 
American  customers,  witli  whom  tliey 
deal  almost  ei:clusively,  selling  them 
porcelain,  lackered  wares,  &c.  The 
Americans  trade  here  to  a  greater  extent 
than  any  other  nation :  next  to  tliem  come 
the  English.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
silver,  which  is  carried  from  America  to 
Europe,  eventually  circulates  through 
China,  by  means  of  the  ports  of  Canton 
and  Batavia,  to  which  large  supplies  of 
the  productions  of  the  empire  are  trans- 
mitted. The  principal  cuticles  of  export 
are  tea,  India  ink,  varnish,  porcelain,  rhu- 
barb, silk  and  nankeen.  A  company, 
consisting  of  12  or  13  merchants,  callecl 
the  Cofumgj  is  established  here,  by  order 
of  the  government,  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  tlie  cai^oes  of  foreign  ships, 
and  supplying  them  with  return  cargoes 
of  tea,  raw  suk,  &c.  This  society  inter- 
feres, undoubtedly,  with  private  trade,  but 
adds  greatly  to  the  secunty  of  the  foreisn 
dealer,  as  each  member  is  answerable  tor 
all  the  rest  Carriages  are  not  used  here, 
but  all  burdens  are  transported  on  bafp- 
boo  poles  laid  across  the  shoulders  of 
men.  All  the  inhabitants  of  distinction 
make  use  of  htters.  Chinese  women  are 
never  seen  in  the  streets,  and  Tartar 
women  but  seldom.  The  European  fac- 
tories, to  wit,  the  Dutch,  French,  Swe- 
dish, Danish  and  English,  are  situated  on  a 
very  commodious  quay,  on  the  bank  of 
the  river.  Nearly  a  league  finom  Canton 
is  the  Boat-UnvHy  which  consists  of  about 
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40,000  baiks,  of  various  kinds,  airang^d 
dose  to  each  other  in  regular  rows,  with 
passages  between  them,  to  allow  other 
vessels  to  pass.  In  this  manner  they 
form  a  kind  of  floating  citY,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  which  have  no  other  dwellmgs, 
and  are  prohibited  by  law  finom  settling 
on  shore.  As  this  is  the  only  emporium 
in  the  empire  for  foreign  commerce,  which 
is  carried  on  not  only  by  Europeans  and 
Americans,  but  also  to  a  great  extent  by 
the  Chinese  themselves,  widi  almost  aU 
the  ports  of  India  and  the  eastern  Archi- 
pelago, the  number  of  vessels  frequently 
seen  in  the  river,  at  once,  is  said  to  exceed 
5000.  An  American  paper,  issued  twice 
a  month,  called  the  Canton  Register^  has 
lately  been  established  at  Canton.  The 
following  table  gives  the  amount  of  im- 
ports fh>m  Canton  into  the  ports  of  the 
U.  States,  also  the' exports  of  domestic 
and  foreign  goods  from  the  U.  States  to 
Canton,  from  1821  to  1827. 


Year,  Imports, 

1821  $3,111,951 

1822  5,242,536 

1823  6,51i;425 

1824  5,618,502 

1825  7,573,115 

1826  7,422,186 

1827  3,617,183 


Dom,  Exp. 

$388,S35 
429,230 
288,375 
330J166 
160;b59 
242,451 
290,862 


Fbr,  Exp, 
$3,902,025 
5,506,138 
4,347,686 
4,970,705 
5,410,456 
2,324,193 
3,573,543 


The  climate  of  Canton  is  healthy,  warm 
in  summer,  but  pretty  cold  in  winter. 
Provisions,  including  various  luxuries,  are 
abundant. 

Canute  I,  king  of  England  and  Den* 
mark,  ascended  the  throne  of  both  king- 
doms A.  D.  1015.  He  was  called  the 
Great,  on  account  of  his  power,  as  Alfred 
had  been  for  his  virtue.  The  barbarities 
conmiitted  by  the  Danes  in  England  ex- 
cited Etheh^d  II,  the  12tli  king  of  Sax- 
on descent,  to  a  bloody  vengeance.  In 
1002,  ho  caused  all  the  Danes,  women 
and  children,  to  be  massacred  on  the  same 
day.  The  sister  of  Sweyn,  then  king  of 
Denmark,  he  caused  to  be  beheaded  in 
his  presence.  Sweyn  landed  in  England, 
and  laid  waste  the  country  with  fire  and 
sword.  Ethelred  had  escaped  to  Nor- 
mandy. Sweyn  died  1014,  before  he  had 
time  to  confirm  the  Danish  power  in  the 
island.  This  was  accomplished,  however, 
by  his  son  and  successor,  Canute.  He 
began  his  reign  by  devastating  all  the 
eastern  coast  of  his  new  kingdom,  and 
causinff  the  English,  who  were  given  to 
his  &mer  as  hostafles,  afler  he  had  cut 
off  their  noses  and  hands,  to  be  drowned 
at  Sandwich.  He  then  received  rein- 
forcements from  Denmark,  and  extended 


his  ravages  in  the  south  of  England.  The 
valiant  Edmund  marched  against  him 
with  an  army,  and,  although  he  was  seve- 
ral times  overcome,  through  the  treacheiy 
of  Edric,  his  brother-in-law,  he  stilJ  main- 
tained himself  against  Canute,  so  that  the 
English  and  Danish  nobles,  weary  of  the 
long-continued  contest,  sought  to  bring 
about  a  division  of  England  between  the 
two  princes.  A  solenm  treaty  secured  to 
Canute  the  north  of  England,  and  to  Ed- 
mund the  south.  But  only  a  month  after 
this  contract,  Edmund  was  assassinated 
by  two  chamberlains,  hired  by  Edric ;  and 
Canute  became  master  of  all  England. 
At  a  seneral  assembly  of  the  states,  he  in- 
duced &]se  vritnesses  to  afSrm  that  Ed- 
mund had  appointed  him  heir  to  his 
crown,  to  the  prejudice  of  hie  two  minor 
children.  After  the  assembly  bad  con- 
firmed this  settlement,  Canute  sent  the 
two  young  princes  to  the  kineof  Sweden^ 
with  the  request  that  he  would  put  them 
to  death.  The  latter,  however,  sent  them 
to  Hungary,  where  they  met  with  the 
kindest  reception.  Canute,  who  had  be- 
gun his  reign  with  barbarity  and  crime, 
afterwards  became  humane,  and  finally* 
pious,  and  even  superstitious.  He  conv- 
menced  a  more  equitable  administration, 
by  punishinff  the  English  natives,  who 
had  betraved  their  king,  and  by  causing 
Edric  to  be  hanged,  and  thrown  into  the 
Thames.  He  restored  the  Saxon  customs 
at  a  genera]  assembly,  and  ensured  to  the 
Danes  and  Englishmen  equal  rights  and 
equal  protection  of  person  and  property, 
so  that  the  horror  which  had  been  excited 
by  his  tyranny  was  changed  into  respect 
and  gratitude.  His  power  was  confirmed 
by  his  marriage  with  Emma,  Ethelred^s 
widow.  He  now  made  two  expeditions 
to  the  continent,  one  to  conquer  Sweden, 
and  the  otlier  to  reduce  Norway.  But 
the  most  powerful  prince  of  his  age  was 
at  length  brought  to  feel  the  vanity  of 
earthly  greatness.  He  erected  churehes 
and  monasteries,  and  even  performed  a 
pilgrimage  to  Rome,  where  he  obtained 
important  privileges  for  the  schools  of 
England.  It  was  this  spirit  of  piety  that 
animated  him,  when,  to  confound  his  flat- 
terers, he  seated  himself  upon  the  strand, 
and  commanded  tlie  waves  to  retire.  As 
they  advanced,  and  bathed  his  feet,  Ca- 
nute arose,  and  said,  that  He  only  was 
almighty,  whom  the  ocean  obeyed  when 
he  proclaimed,  **  This  far  shalt  thou  go, 
and  no  farther.*'  His  last  expedition  >vas 
a|[ain6t  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland.  He 
died  four  years  after,  A.  D.  1036,  at 
Shafbbnry.     By  his  will,  he  left  Norway 
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to  his  eld«8t  son,  Sweyn ;  to  the  seooiKl, 
Harold,  England ;  to  the  third,  Hardioa- 
nute,  Denmark. 

Canzo5a;  a  kind  of  lyric  poem,  of 
Provencal  origin.  It  is  found  in  the  Ital- 
ian poetry  of  the  13th  centuiy.  At  first, 
it  was  quite  irregular,  but  was  confined 
by  Petrarch  to  more  fixed  and  regular 
forms.  Hence  it  is  called  amxxmt  Pt- 
trarckesca :  it  is  also  called  canzone  T09- 
earid,  because  it  originated  in  Tuscany. 
It  is  divided  into  several  stanzas,  in  which 
the  nature  uid  disposition  of  the  yerses, 
which  are  of  11  and  7  syllables,  and^the 
place  of  the  rhymes,  are  uniform.  The 
canzona  usually  concludes  with  a  stanza 
which  is  shorter  than  the  others,  and  is 
called  ripresa,  am^edo,  comiato  (signifying 
dismission  or  taking  leave).  With  Pe- 
trarch, this  is  rarely  wanting ;  in  the  elder 
poets,  it  is  often  omitted.  It  generally 
contains  the  poet's  apostrophe  to  his  song, 
bidding  it  farewell,  &c.  There  are  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  canzonas,  and  dififerent 
names  are  given  to  the  dijQfbrent  parts. 
The  caruona  ^^nacreontica  is  divided  into 
small  stanzas,  consisting  of  short  verses, 
with  a  re^lar  disposition  of  the  rhymes 
through  all  the  stanzas.  In  the  selection 
of  his  verse,  however,  and  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  rhymes  which  he  will  observe 
in  the  poem,  the  poet  may  follow  his 
pleasure.  Not  only  lieht,  pleasing  scmgs 
of  love,  gayetv  and  mirth,  but  poems  on 
solemn  and  lofty  subjects,  and  of  an  ele- 
vated dithyrambic  strain,  are  included 
under  this  name.  The  latter  subjects, 
however,  are  better  adapted  to  the  canztma 
Pindarica^  which  was  first  hatroduced  in- 
to Italian  poetry,  in  the  16th  century,  by 
Luigi  Alamanni,  and  owes  its  perfection 
chiefly  to  Chiabrera.  It  is  distinguished 
from  that  of  Petrarch  by  a  bolder  flight, 
loftier  ideas,  greater  freedom  in  the  choice 
and  disposition  of  the  verses,  and  by  the 
form  of  the  stanzas,  which  is  borrowed 
from  the  Greek  chorus.  The  Pindaric 
canzonas  are  divided  into  strophe,  €mli- 
strophe  and  mode,  and  are  also  called 
canzord  alia  Greco,  Those  divisions  are 
sometimes  called  haUatOj  contrahaUata  and 
stanza ;  or  volta,  rivolta  and  stanza ;  almost 
all  of  which  signify  the  same  as  the  Greek 
divisions :  the  Greek  names  are  the  most 
common.  There  is  also  the  canzona  a  haUOf 
an  old  Italian  poem,  ori^nally  intended 
to  be  sung  at  a  dance  (bauo).  It  is  called, 
also,  haU^a.  It  is  not  employed  by  the 
Italian  poets  later  than  the  16th  century. 

Cahzonet,  Canzonetta  (poetry  and 
miMie) ;  in  Italian  poetry,  a  canzona  (q.  v.), 
consisting  of  short  verses,  much  in  use 


with  the  poets  of  the  15th  century.  R!^ 
nuccini,  and,  after  him,  Chiabrera,  have 
used  it  in  modem  times,  and  given  i^ 
more  grace.  Canzonets  are  generally  ex 
presmve  of  tender  feelings. — ^In  music, 
canzonet  signifies  a  short  song,  in  one, 
two  or  three  parts ;  but,  in  England,  it  is 
more  generally  applied  to  the  two  latter 

Caoutchouc.  This  substance,  improp- 
erly termed  elastic  gum,  and  more  com- 
monly, from  its  apphcation  to  remove 
pencil-marks  from  paper,  India  rubber,  is 
obtained  from  the  milky  juice  of  several 
plants,  which  are  natives  of  the  torrid  zone. 
The  chief  of  these  are  the  hasvea  Gvxanensis, 
the  jalropha  elastka,  and  urceola  dasiica. 
Caoutchouc  is  brought  principally  from 
South  America.  This  juice,  obtained  from 
incisions,  is  applied,  in  successive  layers, 
over  a  mould  of  clay,  and  dried  by  expo- 
sure to  the  sun,  and  to  the  smoke  from 
burning  fhel.  When  perfectly  dry,  the 
mould  is  broken,  leaving  the  caoutchouc  in 
the  form  of  a  hollow  ball.  In  its  solid  state, 
caoutchouc  is  of  a  close  texture,  distinctly 
fibrous,  of  a  light-brown  color,  or  some- 
times nearly  white.  Its  elasticity  is  such 
that  it  can  be  stretched  to  a  great  extent ; 
and,  on  removing  the  stretcning  force,  it 
recovers  its  original  dimensions.  Its  soft- 
ness and  pliancy  are  increased  by  heat. 
Boiling  water  renders  it  so  soft,  that  two 
slips,  newly  cut  and  pressed  closely  to- 
gether, may  be  firmly  united.  By  a  great- 
er heat,  it  is  fused,  and  may,  in  that  state, 
foe  applied,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Aitkin,  to 
the  surface  of  steel  instruments,  which  it 
will  cover  with  a  transparent  film,  that 
effectually  preserves  them  from  rust  It 
is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  water.  Sul- 
phuric ether,  when  purified  by  washing  in 
water,  dissolves  it;  and,  by  evaporation,  • 
the  caoutchouc  may  be  recovered  un- 
changed. Oil  of  turpentine  sofiens  it,  and 
forms  with  it  a  sort  of  paste,  that  may  be 
spread  as  a  varnish,  but  is  very  long  in 
drying.  The  fluid  now  commonly  used 
to  dissolve  it  is  the  purified  naphtha  fi-om 
coal  tar,  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  a 
cheap  and  effectual  solvent,  and  which 
does  not  change  its  properties.  This  so- 
hition  is  employed  to  give  a  thin  covering 
of  caoutchouc  to  cloth,  which  is  thus  ren- 
dered impervious  to  moisture.  Caout- 
chouc is  also  readily  soluble  m  cajeput 
oil.— Caoutchouc,  firom  Its  sofhiess,  elas- 
ticity, and  impermeability  to  water,  is  ap- 
plied to  the  formation  of  catheters,  bou- 
ses, and  tubes  for  conveying  gases.  These 
are  formed  by  twisting  a  shp  of  it  round  a 
rod,  and  causing  the  edges  to  adhere  by 
pressure,  when  softened  by  maceration  in 
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warm  water.  It  is  also  used  for  over- 
shoes; and  its  solution  in  oils  forms  a  flex- 
ible varnish. — It  was  not  until  about  the 
year  1736  that  this  very  extraordinary  nat- 
ural production  was  made  known  in  Eu- 
rope. It  is  obtained  by  making  incisions 
through  the  bark  of  the  tree,  chiefly  in 
wet  weather.  From  the  wounds  thus 
formed  the  juice  flows  abundantly.  It  is 
of  a  milky-white  color,  and  is  conducted 
l)y  a  tube  or  leaf,  supported  by  clay,  into 
a  vessel  placed  to  receive  it  Some  wri- 
ters assert  tliat,  on  mere  exposure  to  the 
air,  it  graduallv  hardens,  ana  others,  that 
it  goes  through  a  certain  process  for  this 
purpose,  which  the  Indians  of  South 
America  keep  a  profound  secret.  It  is 
usually  brought  to  Europe  in  the  form  of 
pear-shaped  bottles,  which  are  formed  by 
spreading  the  juice  over  a  mould  of  clay, 
exposing  it  to  a  dense  smoke,  or  to  a  fire, 
till  it  becomes  so  dry  as  not  to  stick  to  the 
Angers,  when,  by  certain  instruments  of 
iron  or  wood,  it  is  ornamented  on  the  out- 
side with  various  figures.  This  done,  the 
clay  in  the  inside  is  moistened  with  wa- 
ter, and  picked  out.  India  rubber  is  re- 
markable for  the  flexibility  and  elasticity 
which  it  acquires  on  attaining  a  solid 
state,  and  also  for  the  numerous  useful 
purposes  to  which  it  is  capable  of  being 
applied.  By  the  Indians,  it  is  sometimes 
formed  into  boots,  which  are  impenetrable 
by  water,  and  which,  when  smoked,  have 
the  appearance  of  leather.  Bottles  are 
made  of  it,  to  the  necks  of  which  are  fas- 
tened hollow  reeds,  through  which  the 
liquor  contained  in  them  can  be  snuirted 
at  pleasure.  One  of  these,  flilea  with 
water,  is  always  presented  to  each  of  the 
piests  at  their  entertainments.  Flam- 
.  beaux  are  likewise  formed  of  this  sub- 
stance, which  give  a  veiy  brilliant  light ; 
and  it  is  said  that  a  torcn  of  it,  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  two  feet  long, 
will  bum  12  hours.  The  inhabitants  of 
Quito  also  prepare  a  speciesof  cloth  with 
the  hardened  juice  of  this  tree. 

Cap  ;  the  cover  of  the  end  or  head  of 
any  thing.  The  word  is  very  oflen  used 
in  the  mechanical  arts. — In  ship-building, 
cap  is  a  square  piece  of  timber  placed 
over  the  head  or  upper  end  of  a  mast,  in 
which  is  a  round  hole  to  receive  the  top 
or  top-gallant-masts,  which  are  thus  kept 
steady  and  firm. — Cap  of  a  block;  asemi- 
eircuJar  projection  from  the  sides  and 
round  the  end  of  a  block  above  the  pins. — 
Cap-merchant;  the  purser  of  a  ship. — Th 
cap  verses  is  an  exercise  of  the  memory 
among  school-boys ;  the  one  repeating  a 
verse,  and  the  second  proceeding  where 


he  left  ofi;  and  so  on  with  the  rest — C^pm 
were  not  worn  by  the  Romans  for  many 
ages.  When  either  the  rain  or  sun  was 
troublesome,  the  lappet  of  the  gown  was 
thrown  over  the  head;  and  hence  all  the 
ancient  statues  appear  bareheaded,  ex- 
cepting, sometimes,  a  wreath  or  the  like. 
The  same  usage  prevailed  among  the 
Greeks,  to  whom,  at  least  during  the  hero- 
ic age,  caps  were  unknown.  The  sort  of 
caps  or  covers  of  the  head  in  use  among 
the  Romans,  on  divers  occasions,  were 
the  pUrOj  pUeits,  cucuUus^  gaUrus  and  pal- 
liolumy  which  are  often  confounded  by 
ancient  as  well  as  modem  writers.  The 
general  use  of  caps  and  hats  is  refer- 
red to  the  year  1449.  The  first  seen  in 
Europe  were  used  at  the  entry  of  Charle0 
VII  into  Rouen.  From  that  time,  they 
began  to  take  the  place  of  chaperons^  or 
hoods.  When  the  cap  was  of  velvet,  they 
called  it  mortier ;  when  of  wool,  simply 
bonnet.  None  but  kings,  princes  and 
knights  were  allowed  to  use  the  mortier. 
The  cap  was  the  head-dress  of  the  clergy 
and  graduates.  Pasquin  says  that  it  was 
anciently  a  part  of  the  hood  wom  by  the 
people  of  the  robe ;  the  skirts  whereof 
being  cut  off,  as  an  incumbrance,  left  the 
round  cap  an  easy,  commodious  cover  for 
the  head ;  which  cap,  being  afterwards  as- 
sumed by  the  people,  those  of  the  gown 
changed  it  for  a  square  one,  firat  invented 
by  a  Frenchman,  called  Patrouillet.  He 
adds,  that  tlie  giving  of  the  cap  to  the 
students  in  the  university  was  to  denote 
that  they  had  acquired  full  liberty,  and 
were  no  longer  subject  to  the  rod  of  their 
superiors,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, who  gave  a  pileusy  or  cap,  U)  their 
slaves,  in  the  ceremony  of  making  them 
fi«e :  whence  the  proverb  vocare  servos  ad 
ptleum :  hence,  also,  on  medals,  the  cap  is 
the  symbol  of  Liberty,  who  is  represented 
holding  a  cap  in  the  right  hand,  by  the 
point-— Of  the  derivation  of  this  word, 
and  its  use  in  almost  all  European  lan- 
guages, Adelung  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
count in  his  German  dictionaiy. 

Cape.  Of  the  immense  number  of 
capes,  which  have  received  names  from 
navigators,  the  lunits  of  the  present  work 
will  permit  us  to  enumerate  only  a  few. 

Cape  Ann ;  a  cape  on  the  coast  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  the  township  of  Gloucester, 
forming  the  northern  limit  of  Massachu- 
setts bay ;  lat  42°  SS'  N. ;  Ion.  70°  37'  W. 

Cape  Breton;  an  island  of  North  Amer 
ica,  belonging  to  Great  Britain ;  situated  in 
the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence;  separated  fi^m 
Nova  Scotia  by  the  strait  of  Fronsac,  about 
3  miles  wide.    This  island  is  about  110 
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mLes  in  length,  and  from  20  to  84  in 
breadth,  full  of  mountains  and  lakes,  aud 
intersected  by  a  great  number  of  creeks 
and  bays.  The  soU  is  fertile,  and  abounds 
in  timber.  In  the  mountains  are  coal- 
mines; in  the  valleys,  excellent  pasture; 
aud  tlie  coast  alx>unds  in  fish.  The  chief 
towns  are  Louisbux^,  Sydney  and  Ari- 
chat.  Population,  30,000.  Lat.  45""  34'  to 
47«  y  N. ;  Ion.  59°  to  61°  W  W. 

Capt  Cod;  a  noted  cape  and  peninsula 
on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  on  the 
south  side  of  Massachusetts  bay ;  lat  of  the 
cape,  42°  S'  N.;  Ion.  70°  li  W.  The 
peninsula  is  65  miles  in  length,  and  from 
1  to  20  in  breadth,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a 
man's  arm,  bent  inward  both  at  the  elbow 
and  the  wrist  Thoueh  mostly  sandy 
and  barren,  it  is  nevermeless  populous; 
and  the  inhabitants  derive  their  subsistence 
chiefly  from  the  sea.  The  cape  was  dis- 
covered in  1602,  by  Bartholomew  Gos- 
nold,  who  gave  it  its  name  from  having 
taken  a  great  quantity  of  cod-fish  near  it 

Cape  Fear;  a  dangerous  cape  on  the 
coast  of  North  Carolina,  being  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  Smith's  island,  at  the 
mouth  of  Cape  Fear  river;  lat  33°  32^ 
N.;  lon.78°23'W. 

Cape  Fear ;  a  river  of  North  Carolina, 
the  largest  and  most  important  that  flows 
wholly  within  that  state.  The  north- 
west, or  principal  branch,  rises  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state,  flows  southerly, 
passing  by  Fayetteville,  and  above  Wil- 
mington. 35  miles  from  its  entrance  into 
the  ocean,  it  is  joined  by  the  north-east- 
em  branch.  The  Cape  Fear  is  navigable 
for  vessels  of  300  tons  to  Wilmington, 
and  for  steam-boats  to  Fayetteville. 

Cape  Fraricois.    (See  Cape  Haytien.) 

Cape  of  Good  Hope;  in  the  southern 
part  of  Africa;  Ion.  18°  24' E.;  Iat33°55' 
S.  Bartholomew  Diaz  discovered  it  in 
1493.  The  tempestuous  sea  which  beat 
against  it  prevented  him  from  landing;  he 
therefore  called  it  Cabo  dos  Tonnentoa 
(see  Camoens) ;  but  John  II  changed  it  to 
Caho  da  Bona  Eaperanza.  It  was  first 
doubled  by  Vasco  de  Gama.  The  Portu- 
guese never  formed  any  permanent  settle- 
ment here.    (See  next  article.) 

Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  a  British  colony, 
near  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa. 
The  Dutch,  who  had  earlv  fixed  upon 
this  point  as  a  watering-place  for  their 
ships,  first  colonized  it  in  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century.  Reducing  the  Hotten- 
tots (q.  V.)  to  slavery,  or  driving  them 
beyond  the  mountains,  the^  extended  the 
Cape  settlement  to  nearly  its  present  lim- 
its    It  was  captured  by  the  English  in 


1795f  restored  at  the  peace  of  Amien% 
1802,  and  again  taken  in  1806;  tsince 
which  time  it  has  remained  in  their  pos- 
session. The  colony  extends  about  230 
miles  firom  north  to  south,  and  550  from 
east  to  west;  from  30°  to  34°  30^  S.  lat, 
and  fix>m  18°  to  28°  E.  Ion.  The  space 
included  within  these  limits  is  aoout 
120,000  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  about  one  to  a  squave  mile.  On  the 
west  and  south,  it  is  washed  by  the  ocean, 
and,  on  the  north,  it  is  bo  iji  led  by  a  range 
of  lofly  mountains.  The  principal  bays 
on  the  coast  are  Saldanha,  Table,  Platten- 
burg,  Algoa  bays.  Cape  Aguillas  is  the 
most  southern  point  of  the  old  world.  In 
the  interior,  almost  every  variety  of  soil 
and  surface  is  found.  Several  ranges  of 
mountains,  running  nearly  parallel  to  the 
southern  coast,  divide  the  country  into 
successive  terraces,  between  which  lie 
belts  of  fertile  land,  or  vast  barren  plains. 
One  of  these,  called  the  Great  Karroo^  is 
300  miles  long  and  100  broad,  presenting 
a  scene  of  complete  desolation.  In  fact, 
according  to  Barrow,  nearly  seven  tenths 
of  the  colony  are  destitute  of  vegetation 
during  a  great  part  of  the  year.  The 
summits  of  the  Nieuweldt  debirgte,  the 
highest  chain  of  southern  Africa,  are  cov- 
ered with  perpetual  snow.  The  Table 
mountain  is  a  stupendous  mass  of  naked 
rock,  rising,  almost  perpendicularly,  about 
3585  feet  m  height  The  colony  is  defi- 
cient in  navigable  rivers  for  vessels  of 
any  considerable  burthen.  The  principal 
streams  are  the  Doom  and  the  Berg,  flow- 
ing into  the  Atlantic ;  the  Breede,  Groot, 
and  Great  Fish,  emptying  themselves  into 
the  Indian  ocean.  The  last,  in  part  of  its 
course,  separates  the  Cape  colony  from 
Cafiraria.  The  spring  and  autumn  are 
temperate,  and  the  most  agreeable  part  of 
the  year.  The  heat  is  excessive  in  sum- 
mer, and,  on  account  of  the  elevation  of 
the  surface,  many  parts  experience  the 
extreme  of  cold  in  winter.  The  soil  is, 
of  course,  various,  but  its  general  charac- 
ter is  not  that  of  fertility.  The  cultivation 
is  very  imperfect,  the  inhabitants  depend- 
ing principally  on  pasturaee.  Wheat  and 
maize  thrive  well;  the  vine  flourishes  lux- 
uriantly; oranges,  lemoni  and  figs  are 
good,  but  all  kinds  of  nuts  have  ^led. 
The  aloe  and  myrtle  grow  to  a  great  size 
Timber  is  scarce :  the  chestnut,  wild  al 
mond  and  plum  are  indigenous.  The 
domestic  animals  of  civilized  man  have 
all  been  introduced.  Tl:e  sheep  are  of 
the  broad-tailed  kind.  Lions,  tigers, 
woives,  hyenas,  buffaloes  mi  jackals  are 
numerous  in  the  vicinity  of  toe  settle- 
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memo.  In  the  mere  remote  parts  are  the 
elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  die  quagga,  the 
ffirafPe,  &c  The  spring-bock  is  seen  in 
herds  of  10,000.  Monkeys,  armadillos, 
and  other  small  animals,  are  numerous. 
The  ostrich  is  common.  Vultures,  eagles, 
kites,  and  the  gigantic  condor  inhabit  the 
mountains.  There  are  also  pelicans,  fla- 
mingoes, parrots,  and  many  kinds  of 
aquatic  binls.  Noxious  reptiles  are  not 
numerous.  Fish  are  plentiful  on  the  coasts. 
The  capital  is  Cape  Town.  (q.T.)  Scarce- 
ly any  manufectures  hare  been  intro- 
duced into  the  colony,  and  its  commerce 
is  very  fimited.  Some  British  merchants 
have  settled  at  Ci^e  Town,  and  the  trade 
appears  to  be  increasing.  The  principal 
export  is  Cape  wine.  The  imports  are 
in  small  quantities,  and  consist  of  cloths, 
hardware,  furniture,  hats,  dz«.  The  aver- 
se amount  is  about  a  rnillion  of  dollars. 
The  value  of  the  colony  to  Great  Britun 
must  not,  however,  be  estimated  by  lis 
revenue.  It  is  important,  principally,  as 
being  tlie  connecting  link  between  that 
kingdom  and  her  possessions  in  the  East 
The  Dutch  settlen,  who  live  in  the  inte- 
rior, are  called  hoorSf  and  are  in  a  very 
degraded  condition.  Indolent  and  stu- 
pid, every  tiling  about  them  exhibits  the 
utmost  wretchedness  in  the  midst  of  plen- 
ty. (See  Barrow's  Travels  in  Sovdhem 
Africa ;  Vaillant,  Lichtenstein  and  Camp- 
bell's Ihweisj  and  the  reverend  Mr.  La- 
trobe's  Visit  to  Sotdh  AJHea,  in  1815  and 
1816.  Beauvois,  the  French  traveller,  has 
also  lately  given  interesting  information 
on  the  south  of  Africa.) 

Cape  Hatteras;  a  noted  and  danger^ 
ous  cape  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolma ; 
being  the  projecting  point  of  a  long  reef 
of  sand,  extending  m>m  Ocracoke  inlet  to 


New  inlet ;    lat 


14^  N.;   ion.  75° 


30^  W. 

Cape  Haytien  (formerly  called  Cape 
Francois^  or  Le  Cap,  and,  during  the  reign 
of  Christophe,  Cape  Henry) ;  a  town  of 
Ha3rti,  and  the  principal  city  of  the 
republic ;  ton.  72°  l&  W ;  lat  19°  i&  N. 
It  is  situated  on  the  north  coast ;  vras 
founded  in  1670 ;  burnt  in  1792,  by  the 
blacks ;  was  the  last  town  retained  by  the 
French  in  the  island,  but  was  surrendered 
by  them  to  the  blacks  in  1803 ;  it  then 
became  the  capital  of  the  black  emperor, 
Henry  Christophe.  Before  it  suffered  so 
severely  by  intestine  convulsions,  it  con- 
tained a  number  of  elegant  buildings, 
about  900  houses  of  stone  and  brick,  and 
a  population  of  from  8  to  12,000 ;  some 
say  WfiOQ,  12,000  being  slaves.  It  is 
situated  in  a  veiy  fertile  tract,  and  has 


one  of  the  most  secure  and  cosvenie&t 
harpers  in  the  island*  It  is  buyt  on  a 
cape,  at  ^e  edge  of  a  large  plain,  60  miles 
long  and  12  broad,  between  the  sea  and 
the  mountains.  Its  situation  is  not  fortu- 
nate, as  it  is  screened  from  the  land  wind 
by  the  mountains,  and  thus  left  exposed 
to  the  unmidffated  fervor  of  the  sun's 
rays.  The  plain  is  well  watered  and 
highly  cultivated.  It  is  cut  through  by 
straight  roads,  40  feet  broad^  lined  with 
hedges  of  lime  and  lemon  trees,  leading 
to  j^antations  which  produce  as  great  a 
quantity  of  sugar  as  any  spot  of  the  same 
size  in  the  world. 

Cape  Horn ;  a  cape  on  the  south  coast 
of  Terra  del  Fueeo.  It  is  the  southern 
extremity  of  South  America ;  lat  55°  58^ 
S.;  Ion.  67°  21'  W.  The  navigation 
round  cape  Horn  is  very  dangerous,  on 
account  of  frequent  tempests;  yet,  of  late, 
it  has  been  the  common  course  of  vessels, 
being  found  much  preferable  to  the  te- 
dious passage  through  the  straits  of  Ma- 
gellan. The  shore  is  inhabited  by  Indians, 
of  whom  little  is  known.  The  cape  was 
discovered  by  Jacob  le  Maire,  a  Dutch- 
man, in  1616.  It  is  cold,  lofty,  and  cov- 
ered with  wood. 

C<q>e  Lookout;  a  dangerous  cape  on 
the  coast  of  North  Carolma ;  lat  34°  22^ 
N.;  Ion.  76°  37' W. 

Cape  Town;  capital  of  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope ;  lat  33°  6'  S.  Ion.  18°  2^  E.  : 
population  in  1818,  18,173;  of  whom 
7460  wei«  vfrhites,  1905  free  blacks,  810 
apprentices,  536  Hottentots,  7462  slaves. 
It  IS  agreeably  situated,  rather  more  than 
30  miks  from  the  cape  of  Good  Hope, 
properly  so  called,  at  the  head  of  Table 
bay,  in  a  valley  between  the  Table  and 
Lion  mountains.  It  is  defended  by  a 
castle  of  considerable  strength,  and  con- 
tains a  court-house,  a  guard-house,  a  Cal- 
vinistic  church,  a  LuUieran  church,  a 
theatre,  and  1145  houses,  many  of  which 
are  fine.  The  tone  of  society  is  wholly 
commercic^,  the  minds  of  all  classes  beins 
bent  on  trade.  There  was  not,  in  181^ 
a  public  school  nor  a  boc^seller's  shop  in 
the  town.  The  streets  are  broad,  but  ill- 
paved  The  price  of  provisions  is  very 
reasonabte.  The  town  is  well  supplied 
with  springs  of  excellent  vniter,  sufficient 
also  for  the  ships  which  stop  at  the  port 
The  harbor  is  tolerably  secure  from  Sep- 
tember to  May,  while  the  S.  E.  winds 
prevail.  During  the  rest  of  the  year,  when 
the  wind  blows  generally  fix>m  the  N. 
and  N.  W.,  ships  are  obli^  to  resort  to 
False  bay,  on  the  opposite  nde  of  the 
peninsula.— A   missionary  is   supported 
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here   by  the   LondozL  missioiiazy  Bod- 
ely. 

Cape  Verde  (anciently,  ^aenarium) ;  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa ;  lat  14°  44'  N. ; 
con.  ir  31'  W.    , 

Cape  Verde  Islands ;  islands  of  Af- 
rica, m  the  Atlantic ;  so  called  from  cape 
Verde,  opposite  to  which  they  are  situ- 
ated ;  390  miles  W.  cape  Verde,  and  be- 
tween island  18°  N.lat  They  belong 
to  Portu^I.  As  to  their  number,  some 
reckon  10,  others  14  or  more,  by  giving 
the  name  of  islands  to  those  which  are 
only  rocks.  They  are,  in  general,  moun- 
tainous ;  the  lower  hills  are  covered  with 
a  beautjf\il  verdure,  as  well  as  the  exten- 
sive valleys  between ;  but  with  little  wa- 
ter, except  what  is  found  in  ponds  and 
wells.  They  are  said  to  have  been,  and 
probably  were,  known  to  the  ancients, 
under  the  name  of  Gorgades,  The  air  is 
extremely  hot  and  unwholesome.  It  rare- 
ly rains ;  and  the  ground  is  so  hot  tliat 
one  can  hardly  stand  in  places  exposed  to 
the  sun.  It  is  dangerous  to  pass  the 
night  in  the  open  air,  for  the  great  heat  is 
often  succeeded  by  a  sudden  cold,  which 
proves  mortal  to  such  as  are  exposed  to 
it.  The  soil  is,  for  the  most  part,  stony 
and  barren ;  nevertheless,  some  parts  pro- 
duce rice,  maize,  bananas,  lemons,  oran- 
ges, citrons,  pomegranates,  figs  and  mel- 
ons. Grapes  are  gathered  twice  a  year. 
The  manuracture  of  leather  and  salt  forms 
the  principal  riches.  Two  of  the  islands, 
St.  Yago  and  St.  Philip,  depend  immedi- 
ately on  the  king,  ana  are  the  only  ones 
fortified.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
is  calculated  at  100,000.  Few  whites  are 
now  seen.  The  governor  and  priests  are 
often  Negroes.  The  chief  town  is  Porto 
Praya.  In  the  small  island  of  Mayo, 
much  salt  is  made.  Numerous  vessels, 
principally  American,  visit  this  place  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  it,  and  bring  flour  to 
give  in  exchange.  In  1827,  the  imports 
mto  tlie  U.  States  from  these  islands 
amounted  to  $77,435;  the  exports  to  them 
from  the  U.  States,  to  $104,165.  The 
island  of  Fue^o,  one  of  the  group,  con- 
sists of  one  sm^le  mountain,  formerly  a 
volcano,  accordmg  to  lieutenant  Mudge, 
9790  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Capelljbn,  G.  a.  J.,  baron  de;  gov- 
ernor-general of  all  the  Dutch  settlements 
in  Asia;  one  of  the  few  politicians  of  our 
time,  who,  in  good  and  bad  fortune,  have 
preserved  integritv  of  principle.  His  fa- 
ther is  known  by  his  defence  of  the  for- 
tress of  Gorisum  against  the  Prussians. 
The  son,  after  an  excellent  education,  was 
made,  in  1808,  by  Louis  king  of  Holland^ 
voii.  11.  42 


prefect  of  East  Friesland.  where  he  waft 
much  beloved.  Louis  afterwards  made 
him  minister  of  the  interior  and  counsel- 
lor of  state,  and  it  was  veiy  probably  he 
who  advised  the  king  to  resign  his  throne. 
Under  Napoleon,  he  accepted  no  oftice* 
King  William  made  him  minister  of  the 
colonies.  When  the  congress  of  Vienna 
united  Belgium  with  Holland,  he  was 
commissioned  to  prepare  the  Belgians  for 
the  new  government  Since  1815,  Ca- 
pellen,  in  his  high  post  in  Batavia,  has 
increased  the  productiveness  of  the  Dutch 
possessions  in  Asia,  particularly  of  Java, 
by  his  excellent  institutions,  mtavia  has 
been  made  a  free  port,  at  which  the  ships 
of  the  U.  States  of  America,  in  particular, 
procure  great  quantities  of  conee,  sugar, 
rice,  rum  and  spices,  for  readv  money. 
The  commerce  of  Banda  and  Amboyna, 
as  well  as  that  of  Borneo,  has  also  l>epn 
increased. 

Capello,  Bianca;  a  noble  Venetian 
lady,  whose  singular  adventures  and  final 
elevation  have  rendered  her  exceedingly 
remarkable.  She  was  bom  about  l^i, 
being  the  daughter  of  Bartolomeo  Capel- 
lo, a  patrician  of  Venice.  She  early  fell 
in  love  with  a  young  and  handsome  clerk 
in  the  banking-house  of  Salviati,  named 
Buonaventuri.  The  consequence  of  the 
intrigue  was  the  pregnancy  of  the  lady, 
and  the  flight  of  the  lovers  to  Florence, 
where  they  married,  and  Bianca  lay  in  of^ 
a  daughter.  Here  they  Hved  some  time 
in  great  apprehension  and  obscurity,  until 
some  accident  or  contrivance  introduced 
Bianca  to  the  notice  of  Francis,  son  of 
Cosmo,  grand-duke  of  Tuscany.  Hei 
uncommon  beauty  and  engaging  man- 
ners made  an  immediate  impression  on  a 
prince  notorious  for  his  attachment  to  the 
sex ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  she 
and  her  husband  were  quickly  setUed  in 
a  ^lendid  palace,  and  the  latter  made 
chamberlain  to  the  duke,  and,  to  the  great 
disgust  of  the  Florentines,  intrusted  with 
a  large  share  of  public  business.  Bianca 
was,  in  the  mean  time,  introduced  at 
court,  and  became  the  object  of  great 
admiration ;  and  it  is  asserted,  that,  even 
at  that  time,  Francis  promised  to  marry 
her,  should  they  become  released  from 
the  marriage  ties  by  which  they  were 
each  of  them  bound.  This  took  place  in 
a  veiT  few  yeara  on  her  part.  Buonaven- 
turi, havins  engaged  in  an  intrigue  with  a 
woman  of  rank,  was  assassinated  by  her 
family ;  and  Francis  now  avowedly  pro- 
claimed Bianca  his  mistress.  As  Francis, 
who  had  no  issue,  passionately  desired 
even  a  natural  child,  Bianca,  whose  in 
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temperate  mode  of  living  was  not  favora- 
ble to  his  wishes,  carried  on  all  the  forms 
of  preenancy,  and  presented  to  her  de- 
luded lover  a  new-born  male  child,  of 
poor  parents,  whom  he  joyfully  received 
ns  his  own,  and  christened  Antonio.  A 
legitimate  son,  produced  to  him  soon  after 
by  his  duchess,  induced  him  to  be  less 
open  in  his  attentions  to  Bianca ;  but  the 
death  of  his  wife,  very  soon  after,  opened 
to  the  latter  a  road  to  her  final  elevation, 
and  she  was  quickly  united  to  Francis  by 
a  private  marria^.  Her  ambition,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  be  gratified  without  pub- 
licity; and  she  induced  the  grand-duke 
to  send  a  solemn  embassy  to  Venice,  to 
inform  the  senate  of  his  marriage,  and  to 
request  them  to  confer  on  Bianca  the 
title  of  daughter  of  the  republic,  which 
honor  was  supposed  to  entitle  those  on 
whom  it  was  bestowed  to  a  royal  alliance. 
That  government  assented,  and  Bianca, 
being  crowned  daughter  of  the  state,  was 
solemnly  installed  grand-duchess  of  Tus- 
cany in  1579.  In  1582,  the  legitimate  son 
of  Francis  expired ;  and,  soon  afler,  he  de- 
clared Antonio  his  lawful  son,  although,  it 
is  said,  Bianca  had  acknowledged  her 
imposition.  Ferdinand,  the  brother  of 
Fi-ancis,  and  his  lawful  heir,  was  not 
blind  to  these  proceedings,  and  paid  the 
greatest  attention  to  the  subsequent  re- 
ported preipiancies  of  the  duchess,  until, 
the  state  of  her  health  setting  all  idea  of 
further  progeny  aside,  she  essayed  to  ef- 
fect a  reconciliation  between  the  brothers, 
and  Ferdinand  paid  a  visit  to  Florence. 
He  had  been  there  but  a  short  time,  when 
Francis  fell  ill,  at  his  hunting  village  of 
Poffgio,  where  his  brother  was  a  guest ; 
and,  two  days  afler,  the  duchess  being 
seized  with  the  same  symptoms,  they 
both  died,  after  about  a  week's  illness,  in 
October,  1587,  Bianca  being  then  in  her 
45th  year.  The  known  character  of  the 
Medici  family  caused  this  catastrophe  to 
be  attributed  to  poison ;  and  a  story  is 
current,  that  Bianca,  intending  to  poison 
Ferdinand  with  a  prepared  viand,  he  had 
the  address  to  make  the  duke  and  duchess 
eat  of  it  themselves.  As  there  was  no 
direct  motive  for  the  attempt  at  the  pe- 
riod, and  it  rests  only  on  the  character  of 
the  parties,  it  is  more  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  a  malignant  fever,  at  an  un- 
healthy season,  was  the  real  cause  of  the 
sudden  termination  of  so  extraordinary  a 
career.  The  hatred  of  the  Florentines 
has  made  Bianca  a  monster  of  vice  and 
cruelty;  a  thousand  absurd  stories  were 
propagated  of  her  propensity  to  magic, 
and  other  crimes ;  and,  perceiving  the 


impossibility  of  gaining  then:  affections, 
she  employed  trains  of  spies  and  inform 
ers,  which  added  still  more  to  their  ani  - 
mosity.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  she 
was  a  woman  of  consummate  beauty  and 
address,  with  little  or  no  principle ;  and 
such  was  the  character  of  the  Italifm 
courts,  at  the  period  in  which  she  flourish- 
ed, that  she  had  only  to  act  in  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  to  become  very  nearly  as 
vicious  as  the  Florentines  described  her. 

Caper.  Capers  are  the  unopened  flow- 
er-buds of  a  low  shrub  {cappans  spinosa)^ 
which  grows  fi!om  the  crences  of  rocks 
and  walls,  and  among  rubbish,  in  the 
southern  parts  of  France,  in  Italy  and  the 
Levant.  The  stems  of  the  caper-bush 
are  trailing,  and  two  or  three  feet  long. 
The  leaves  are  alternate,  of  somewhat 
oval  shape,  veined,  and  of  a  bright-green 
color ;  and  the  flowers  are  large  and 
beautiful,  with  four  petals,  and  wliite, 
with  a  tinge  of  red. — In  the  south  of 
France,  the  caper-bush  is  very  common. 
It  grows  wild  upon  the  walls  of  Rome, 
Sienna  and  Florence,  and,  when  trained 
against  a  wall,  flourishes  even  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Paris ;  notwithstanding 
which,  it  is  almost  unknown  in  English 
gardens,  where  it  cannot  be  made  to 
flower  without  tlie  aid  of  artificial  heat. 
It  is  cultivated,  on  a  large  scale,  between 
Marseilles  and  Toulon,  and  in  many  parts 
of  Italy.  In  the  early  part  of  tlie  sum- 
mer, it  begins  to  flower,  and  the  flowers 
continue  successively  to  appear,  until  the 
commencement  of  wnter.  The  buds  are 
picked  every  morning,  before  the  petals 
are  expanded ;  and,  as  they  are  gathered, 
they  are  put  into  vinegar  and  salt  When 
a  sufficient  quantity'  is  collected,  they  are 
distributed,  accordm^  to  their  size,  into 
different  vessels,  again  put  into  vinegar, 
and  then  packed  up  for  sale  and  exporta- 
tion. This  pickle  is  much  used  in  sauce 
for  boiled  mutton.  To  persons  unaccus- 
tomed to  it,  the  taste  of  capere  is  imj^leas- 
ant;  but,  after  a  little  while,  the  palate 
becomes  perfectly  reconciled  to  it  The 
flower-buds  of  tlie  marsh-marigold  [cal- 
tha  palustris)  and  nasturtiums  are  fre- 
ouently  pickled,  and  eaten  as  a  substitute 
for  capers.  The  bark  of  the  root,  cut 
into  slices,  and  dried  in  small  rolls  or 
quills,  like  cinnamon,  is  sometimes  used 
in  medicine,  in  cases  of  obstruction  of  ilie 
liver. 

Caper,  in  shipping,  is  the  Dutch  and 
German  name  for  privateer. 

Capernaum  ;  a  town  in  ancient  Pales- 
tine, on  the  west  side  of  the  sea  of  Tibe- 
rias; Ion.  35*>  44' E.j  lat  32°. IS' N.   Nerj 
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,  and  again  restored 
..iiy  stands  forth  as  the 
dncient  support  of  the  £u 
.inciple  of  political  legitimacy, 
^ivine  right,  which,  in  this  house, 
^ftimenced  with  treason.  Its  origin  is 
remarkable.  Pepin  the  Short,  the  father 
of  Charlemagne,  and  mayor  of  the  palace 
under  the  Merovingian  dynasty,  had  dis- 
placed that  royal  house,  aiid  usurped  the 
throne  of  the  ancient  kings  of  the  Franks. 
After  a  space  of  235  years,  his  own  de- 
scendants, the  Carlovingian  monarchs, 
experienced  a  similar  fate.  Under  'the 
last  Carlovingians,  destitute  alike  of  ener- 
gy and  wisdom,  Hugh  the  Great,  duke  of 
trance  (ly  which  was  then  understood 
the  Isle  of  France),  Orleans  and  Burgun- 
dy, exercised  a  power  as  unliraitea  as 
that  of  the  mayor  of  the  palace  under  the 
Merovingians.  On  the  aeath  of  Louis  V, 
without  children,  in  987,  his  uncle  Charles, 
duke  of  Lower  Lorraine,  laid  claim  to  the 
throne,  which  the  Franks  had  sworn  to 
preserve  to  the  fiunily  of  Charlemagne. 
The  French  nobility,  supported  by  pope 
John  XV,  proclaimed  Hugh,  son  of  Hugh 
the  Great,  duke  of  France  and  count  of 
Paris,  king,  with  the  surname  of  Cap^i 
(c(^»ehi9,  caanio^  broad-head ;  or,  more 
probably,  from  a  sort  of  hat,  eopottM). 
The  valiant  Charles  of  Lorraine  was  sur- 
prised in  Laon,  by  the  treachery  of  a 
bishop,  and  made  prisoner.  He  died, 
soon  id^erwards,  in  prison,  and  his  son 


Otho,  dake  of  Lower  Lorraine,  died  in 
1006.  Both  his  younger  brothers  died 
childless  in  Grermany.  Thus  the  race 
of  Capet  was  left  in  possession  of  the 
throne  of  France.  According  to  some 
historians,  Hugh  Capet  was  descended 
firom  a  German  family.  He  was  married 
to  a  German  princess,  Adelaide,  daughter 
of  king  Henry  I  of  German v  (duke  of 
Saxony ).  Hugh  was  crowned  at  Rheims, 
and  swore  to  preserve  to  the  nation,  and 
particularly  to  the  powerful  feudal  nobil- 
ity and  clergy,  all  tneir  existing  privileges. 
By  his  wise  measures,  he  gave  perma- 
nence to  his  dynasty,  which,  next  to  the 
&mily  of  Guelph,  is  the  eldest  sovereign 
house  at  present  existing.  (See  B<mrbon.) 
^ugh,  and  the  succeeding  monarchs,  till 

'^uis  VII,  took  the  precaution  to  have 

•  successors  invested  with  the  royal 

during  their  own  life-time.    Thus 

^ugh  had  his  son  Robert  crowned  and 
anointed,  as  his  colleague,  as  early  as  Jan. 
1,  988.  He  abolished,  by  law,  the  parti- 
tion of  the  hereditary  estates  amonj^  the 
sons  of  the  kin^  and  forbade  the  aliena- 
tion of  the  family  domains.  The  daugh- 
ters of  the  kings  were  endowed,  from 
that  time,  with  money,  and  the  appanage 
which  was  given  to  die  princes  of  the 
blood  returned  to  the  crown  in  default 
of  male  heirs.  Both  these  principles  were 
more  fully  confirmed  by  later  laws.  Thus 
Hugh  Capet,  by  uniting  his  hereditary 
duchy,  consisting  of  Paris,  Isle  de  France 
and  Burgundy,  unalienably  with  the 
crown,  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  the  French  monarchy.  V^hat  he  had 
begun  was  completed  by  his  successors, 
particularly  in  the  times  of  the  crusades, 
and  by  the  establishment  of  standing  ar- 
mies. All  the  political  statements  illus- 
trative of  this  subject  are  collected  by  the 
marquis  de  Pastoret,  peer  of  France,  in 
his  continuation  of  the  Ordonnances  des 
Rots  de  France  de  la  troisihne  Racey  vols. 
XV.  xvi.  xvii.  (Paris,  1811,1814, 1820,  fol.), 
with  which  may  be  compared  the  essay 
of  the  advocate  Beuffnot,  which  obtained 
the  prize  of  the  academy  of  inscriptions, 
Es8ai  aur  les  InsHtutions  de  Si.  houis 
(Paris,  1821). 

Capi  Aoa  ;  in  the  Turkish  court,  the 
superintendent  of  the  eunuchs.  He  also 
announces  all  who  desire  to  speak  to  the 
grand  vizier,  and  introduces  foreign  am- 
basaadors  to  an  audience. — Cajngi  (capid 
schi)  is  a  name  applied  to  the  guards  oi 
door-keepers  of  the  seraglio,  in  number 
about  400.  Their  superintendent  is  called 
Ctqngi  BasehL  They  likewise  convey 
the  sultan's  orders.    Among  their  duties 
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IB  that  of  canyii^  the  cord  to  those  who 
are  to  be  strangled. 

Capias.  A  writ  or  process  of  capias  is 
one  whereby  the  sheriff  is  ordered  to  ar- 
rest the  body  of  the  defendant,  either 
before  judgment,  to  compel  him  to  an- 
swer to  a  suit ;  and  this  is  called  a  capias 
ad  respondendum ;  or,  afler  the  judgment, 
to  compel  him  to  satisfy  the  judgment ; 
and  this  is  called  a  capiat  ad  sai^facien' 
dunif  commonly  abbreviated  ca.  so.  In 
case  of  injuries  without  force,  the  civil 
law,  and,  originally,  the  common  law,  did 
not  authorize  the  arrest  of  the  defendant 
before  judgment,  that  is,  the  arrest  to  an-' 
steer;  and  upon  feudal  principles,  says 
sir  William  Blackstone,  3  Com.  281,  "the 
person  of  a  fbudatory  was  not  liable  to 
be  attached  for  injuries  merely  civil,  lest, 
thereby,  the  lord  should  be  deprived  of 
his  services."  The  fii-st  writ  of  capias 
ad  respondendum  was  given  by  act  of 
parliament  in  1267,  52  Henry  III,  c.  23, 
§  1,  which  provided,  that,  "if  bailifis, 
which  ought  to  make  account  to  their 
lords,  do  withdraw  themselves,  and  have 
no  lands  nor  tenements  whereby  they 
may  be  distrained,  they  shaU  be  attached 
by  their  bodies,  so  that  the  sheriff  shall 
cause  them  to  come  to  make  their  ac- 
count." This  act  applied  to  a  particular 
description  of  receivers,  and  supposes 
them  not  only  to  be  debtors,  but  also  to 
have  in  their  own  hands  the  evidence  of 
the  amount  of  the  debt,  the  production 
of  which  was  one  object  of  the  process. 
The  statute  of  13  Edwai^  I,  c  11,  passed 
in  1285, 18  years  after  the  former,  extends 
this  process  to  "  all  manner  of  receivers 
bound  to  yield  account,"  and  provides  "  if 
they  be  found  in  arrearages  upon  this 
account,  their  bodies  shall  be  arrested, 
and,  by  the  testimony  of  the  auditors,  shall 
be  sent  into  the  next  gaol,  and  be  impris- 
oned in  irons  under  safe  custody,  and 
remain  in  prison  at  their  own  cost,  until 
they  have  satisfied  their  master  [tlie  cred- 
itor] fully  of  their  arrearages."  This 
statute  seems  to  suppose  the  proof  and 
establishment  of  the  debt  before  the  ar- 
rest, and,  so  far,  seems  to^have  the  char- 
acter of  a  ecu  scL ;  but  it  is  considered  a 
capias  ad  respondendum  by  sir  William 
Blackstone ;  so  in  Jacobs's  Law  Dictions* 
ry,  and,  indeed,  generally.  And  it  ap- 
pears that  the  practice  of  arresting  on 
mesne  process,  that  is,  before  judffment, 
to  answer^  in  civil  suits,  grew  out  of  these 
statutes;  for  the  subsequent  statutes  of 
25  Edward  III,  c  17  (A.  D.  1350),  pK>. 
yidin^  that  "such  process  ^all  be  made 
in  writ  of  debt,  detinue  of  chattels,  and 


taiun^  of  beasts,  by  writ  of  capias,  as  a 
used  m  writ  of  account ;"  and  of  21  Hen* 
ry  VII,  c  9  (A.  D.  1503),  providing  that 
"  Hke  process  shall  be  hereafter,  in  actions 
upon  the  case,  as  in  action  of  trespass  or 
debt  f  evidently  have  reference  to  an  ar- 
rest to  answer,  A  writ  upon  which  a  suit 
is  commenced  is  either  a  capias,  distress 
or  summons ;  either  the  person  of  the 
defendant  is  seized,  and  (unless  he  is 
baile(l)  imprisoned  until  the  trial,  or  his 
goods  or  lands  are  seized  as  a  guanmtee 
of  his  appearance  to  answer ;  and  mom 
oflen,  in  modem  times,  to  obtain  a  hen  to 
secure  satisfaction  of  the  judgment ;  or  he 
is  only  summoned,  that  is,  merely  has 
notice,  that  a  suit  has  been  commenced  be- 
fore such  a  court,  by  such  a  plaintifi^  and 
is  to  be  heard  at  such  a  time.  This  last 
is  uniformly  the  process  adopted  in  claims 
of  land.  But  by  the  statute  of  5  Geo.  II, 
c.  27,  since  made  perpetual  by  another 
statute,  it  is  provided,  that,  "in  all  cases 
whena  the  cause  of  action  shall  not 
amount  to  ten  pounds,  the  plaintiff  shall 
not  arrest  the  bodv  of  the  defendant;" 
and  "  in  all  cases  where  the  cause  of  ac- 
tion shall  amount  to  ten  pounds,  an  affi- 
davit shall  be  made  and  filed  of  such 
cause  of  action,  and  the  sum  specified  in 
such  affidavit  shall  be  endorsed  on  the 
writ,  for  which  sum  the  sherifiT  shall  take 
bail,  and  no  more."  "It  is  curious  to 
remark,"  says  Mr.  Tidd,  "the  changes 
which  the  law  of  arrest  has  undergone  at 
different  periods.  Anciently,  an  arrest  was 
not  allowed,  except  in  action  of  trespass 
vi  et  aanms ;  afterwards,  an  arrest  was  in- 
troduced with  a  capias  in  other  actions ; 
now,  by  the  operation  of  the  before-men- 
tioned suitutes,  an  arrest  caimot  be  made 
in  the  only  action  wherein  it  was  fbr« 
merly  allowed."  But,  as  has  been  justly 
remarked  in  a  Pennsylvania  case  (6  Bmn, 
3(^),  the  reason  for  not  requiring  bail  in 
trespass  is,  the  difficulty  of  fixing  the 
amounts  for  which  it  ought  to  be  required. 
In  the  U.  States,  except  Louisiana,  the 
form  of  process  is  usually  adopted  firom 
the  Englush  kw,  but  with  so  great  modi- 
fieations  on  this  particular  su^ect,  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  lay  down  any  general  rule ; 
and  to  state  the  particular  cases  in  which 
an  arrest  of  the  person  on  mesne  process 
is  allowed  in  each  of  the  states,  would  far 
exceed  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  plan 
of  this  work.  The  general  nrinciple  was 
laid  down,  in  the  trial  of  juage  Chase  on 
artielee  of  impeachment,  in  1804,  that,  in 
criminal  proceedings,  wherever  the  of- 
fence cfafu-ged  sublets  the  party  to  the 
puaiabmeiit  of  imprisonment,  the  process 
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may  be  commeneed  by  an  annest  of  the 

neraon,  that  the  party  charged  may  be 
held  in  custody,  to  receive  pimishment  in 
case  of  his  being  found  guilty.  In  civil 
suits,  the  capias  ad  respondendum  was 
anciently  adopted  very  extensively,  if  not 
universally,  under  the  colonial  govern- 
ments,  in  actions  of  account,  assumpsit, 
covenant,  debt  and  case.  The  capias  was 
adopted  early  and  implicitly,  in  many  of 
the  states,  as  a  part  or  the  common  law ; 
and  a  large  part  of  the  legislation  on  the 
subject,  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the 
constitutions  of  the  states,  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  a  practice  already  existing.  And 
the  very  laws  authorizing  the  arrest  are 
not  to  be  found,  except  by  implication 
from  those  modifying  and  regulating  the 
practice.  In  many  of  the  states,  however, 
arrest  on  mesne  process  for  debt  is  abol- 
ished, except  in  cases  where  it  is  appre- 
hended the  debtor  intends  to  escape.  In 
other  states,  the  debtor  is  arrested  on  the 
capias  ad  respondendunij  but  set  at  large 
immediately  on  surrenderinff  his  property, 
on  oath,  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors. 
It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  putting  a  slight 
value  upon  personal  liberty  to  permit  ar- 
rest, in  any  case,  without  the  intervention 
of  a  magistrate ;  and,  in  case  of  debt  or 
contract,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
good  reason  for  arresting  the  person  on 
mesne  process,  unless  it  be  made  to  ap- 
pear satis&ctorily  to  a  magistrate,  that 
there  is  reason  to  apprehend  the  defend- 
ant will  depart  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court  The  capias  ad  saiisfaciendwnj 
or  arrest  on  execution,  issues,  in  England, 
in  those  cases  where  the  capias  ad  responr 
dendum  hes,  and  so  was  the  ori^nal  com- 
mon or  statute  law,  generally,  in  the  U. 
States;  but  the  bankrupt  and  insolvent, 
laws  of  England,  and  the  insolvent  laws 
of  several  of  the  U.  States,  enable  the 
defendant,  by  surrendering  his  property 
for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  to  aefeat 
the  capias  ad  saHsfaciendum. 

Capioi.    (See  Capi  •^a.) 

Capillary  Tubes,  in  physics;  litde 
pipes,  the  canals  of  which  are  extremely 
narrow,  theur  diameter  being  only  a  half, 
third  or  fourth,  ^c.  of  a  line.  If  one  end 
of  a  tube  of  this  sort,  open  at  both  ends, 
be  immersed  in  a  fiuid  which  adheres  to 
glass,  as  water,  the  hquor  within  the  tube 
win  rise  to  a  sensible  height  above  the 
surface  of  that  without,  and  the  height  to 
which  it  will  rise  is  inversely  as  the  di- 
ameter of  the  tube,  at  least  unless  the 
tubes  are  excessively  fine.  This  phe- 
nomenon is  explaineid  by  the  attraction 
which  exists  between  the  glass  and  the 
42* 


fluid.  Such  liquids  as  do  not  adhere  to 
glass  (e.  g.,  quicksilver)  do  not  rise  in  the 
tube :  on  the  contrary,  they  stand  lower 
within  than  without  it.  The  phenome- 
non of  the  rise  of  h'quids  in  such  tubes  is 
exhibited  in  numberless  instances  in  na- 
ture, as  in  the  rising  of  the  sap  in  plants:. 
(See  the  article  AdRtsion ;  also,  Laplace's 
Thtorie  de  P Action  CapiUaire,  Paris,  1806 
4to.,  and  the  Supplement  to  the  same 
Paris,  1807,  4to.,  also  annexed  to  tlie 
third  volume  of  his  Mecanique  Celeste.) 

Capillary  Vessels  ;  the  minute  ves- 
sels in  which  the  arteries  terminate,  and 
from  which,  in  a  way  not  well  under- 
stood, the  veins  commence.  The  distinc- 
tion between  the  arteries  and  veins  is, 
therefore,  lost  in  these  vessels.  The  sup- 
port of  the  solid,  and  the  formation  of  the 
fiuid,  parts  of  the  system  take  place 
especially  in  these  vessels. 

Capital,  in  political  economy,  is  the 
stock  of  valuable  exehan^eable  commodi- 
ties possessed  by  indiviauals  or  a  com- 
mumty.  This  is  the  usual  and  more 
limited  meaning  of  the  term ;  for,  in  com- 
paring the  capital  of  one  individual  with 
that  of  another,  we  have  in  mind  the 
amount  of  money  for  which  the  stock  of 
each  can  be  exchanged.  The  maiket 
value  is  in  view.  In  estimating  the  capi- 
tal of  any  individual,  we  necessarily  take 
into  consideration  the  debts  due  to  and 
from  him;  and  many  men  of  large  capital 
are  only  possessed  of  claims  upon  others; 
their  whole  stock  is  in  the  hands  of  others 
at  interest ;  and  they  have  only  protnises 
for  a  certain  amount  of  money,  and  actu- 
ally possess  neither  lands  nor  goods  to 
any  considerable  value;  while  othcni 
possess  large  quantities  of  both,  and  yet 
nave  little  or  no  capital,  since  they  owe, 
in  money,  the  value  of  the  greater  part  or 
the  whole  of  theur  possessions.  Now  it 
is  plan)  that  no  individual  can  undertake 
production,  to  any  laive  extent,  without 
an  extensive  stock.  He  must  have  land 
to  cultivate,  or  materials  to  work  up,  and 
implements  to  work  with.  Even  a  sav^ 
age  must  have  a  capital,  such  as  his  hut, 
cK>thes,  cooking  utensils,  food  enough 
to  support  him  until  he  can  obtun  a  new 
supply,  and  implements,  such  as  a  hatch- 
et, gun,  canoe,  fishing  gear,  with  which 
to  procure  this  supply.  The  first  efibrt 
of  mdustry  is  to  supply  the  implements, 
apparatus  and  machmeij  for  his  own  em- 
ployment; and  as  society  and  the  arts 
advance,  and  the  operationiS  of  industry 
are  extended,  the  implements^  apparatus, 
machinenr  and  materials,  requisite  in  con- 
ducting the  processes  of  pnxiuctioti,  must 
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J  accumulated ;  and  these 
[  constitute  a  part  of  the  capital  of  a 
community,  and  also  of  an  individual, 
which  is  essentia]  to  success  in  productive 
processes.  And  these  can  be  command- 
ed by  any  one  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  his  individual  capital ;  or,  if  he  have 
creditj  then  his  resources  for  production 
will  depend  upon  the  capital  of  others — 
in  other  words,  that  of  the  community  to 
which  he  belongs. — In  considering  the 
aggregate  capital  of  a  community,  we 
may  put  out  of  the  question  all  the  debts 
due  from  any  of  the  members  to  others ; 
for,  whether  these  be  great  or  small, — 
and  they  will  vary  according  as  the  prac- 
tice of  giving  credit  is  more  or  less  in  use, 
— still  the  capital  of  the  community  will 
consist  in  its  lands,  buildings,  ships,  ma- 
chinery, materials  on  hand,  implements; 
in  short,  in  all  those  things  which  bear  a 
value  in  the  market  Provided  the  com- 
munity owes  no  debts  abroad,  these  will 
constitute  its  aggregate  capital ;  and,  if  its 
members  are  indebted  abroad,  we  find  its 
actual  net  capital,  as  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual, by  deducting  the  amount  of  its 
debts  from  the  value  of  its  possessions, 
without  regarding  the  debts  due  ironi 
some  of  its  members  to  others. — In  com- 
paring the  capital  or  wealth  of  two  com- 
munities, we  may  be  led  into  an  error  by 
comparing  the  value  of  their  possessions 
in  gold  and  silver,  since  the  value  of  tliese 
metals  is  well  known  to  differ  in  differ- 
ent countries,  by  whatever  standard  the 
comparison  be  made.  If,  for  instance, 
we  compare  the  value  of  the  metals  in 
reference  to  the  wages  of  a  common  day 
laborer,  we  find  he  has  2  or  3  pence  a 
day  in  Egypt,  and  from  50  to  72  pence  in 
the  U.  States.  We  shall  find  tfie  same 
diversity  in  other  things.  If  we  take  a 
horse,  of  the  same  beauty  and  serviceable 
qualities,  for  an  example,  we  shall  find 
his  price,  in  money,  to  be  twice  as  great 
in  one  place  as  in  another.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  make  such  a  comparison 
through  the  medium  of  the  metals,  or  by 
adopting  them  as  a  common  measure,  we 
should,  in  the  first  place,  correct  the 
measure  itself,  and  ascertain  whether  an 
ounce  of  ^old,  in  one  of  the  places  be- 
tween which  the  comparison  is  to  be 
made,  is  worth  a  half  of  an  ounce  or  an 
ounce  and  a  half  in  the  other ;  and  the 
way  of  correcting  the  standard  would  be, 
to  take  equal  quantities  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  articles  of  the  same  quality,  in  the 
two  places,  or  equivalent  quantities  of 
equivalent  articles,  as  nearly  as  their 
equivalence  can  be  ascertaineo,  and  com- 


pare their  money  prices  in  the  two  places, 
but  this  correction  of  the  common  meas- 
ure is  not  very  easily  made.  The  means 
of  comparing  the  value  of  money  at  suc- 
cessive periods,  in  the  same  community, 
are  very  defective ;  and  the  only  attempt 
at  any  scale  of  value,  of  this  description, 
known  to  the  writer  of  this  article,  is  that 
of  Mr.  Evelyn,  published  in  the  IVansac- 
tions  of  the  royal  society  of  London  for 
1798,  and  coirected,  since,  by  Mr.  Col- 
quhoun.  But  suppose  the  comparative 
value  of  money,  m  two  states  or  king- 
doms, to  be  ascertained,  and  then  a  valu- 
ation of  all  the  property  in  each,  of  every 
description,  to  be  made,  the  capital  of 
each  and  the  comparative  capital  of  the 
two  are  thus  ascertained.  But  this  com- 
parison would  not  show  the  comparative 
resources  of  the  two,  either  for  war  or  for 
production.  This  vnll  appear  from  the 
obvious  fact,  that  a  river  like  the  Hudson 
is  a  greater  facility  to  transportation  than 
the  Languedoc  canal ;  yet,  in  makui^  a 
return  of  the  property,  or  the  estimation 
of  the  capital  of  France,  the  Languedoc 
canal  would  be  a  great  item,  whereas  the 
Hudson  nver,  though  of  equal  or  greater 
utility,  would  not  appear  as  constituting 
a  part  of  the  capital  of  New  York.  The 
inhabitants  are  the  great  agents  of  pro^ 
duction  in  every  country;  and,  though 
their  productive  efficiency  will  be  influ- 
enced, very  essentially,  by  the  amount  of 
capital,  fertility  of  the  soil,  quaUty  of  its 
products,  facilities  of  transportation,  and  ar- 
rangements of  industry,  still  the  character, 
habits  and  skill  of  the  agents  themselves 
are  the  most  important  circumstances  in 
estimating  the  productive  resources  of  a 
community.  Industry  and  skill  will  rapidly 
create  capital.  Mr.  Phillips,  in  his  Man- 
ual of  Political  Economy,  estimates  that 
the  whole  value  of  the  capital  of  a  coun- 
try is  consumed  and  reproduced  every 
three  or  four  years.  But  the  training 
of  a  population,  and  forming  its  character 
and  nabits,  is  a  work  of  many  years.  The 
most  important  ingredient  in  the  national 
resources  is,  ther^ore,  not  only  no  nart 
of  its  capital,  but  is  a  thing  of  very  slow 
growth,  and  results  from  the  combined 
and  long-continued  influence  of  a  thou- 
sand causes,  moral,  physical  and  political, 
too  complicated  to  be  disentangled,  and 
60  blendfed  that  the  action  of  each  cannot 
be  distinctly  traced.  Economists  have 
confined  their  views  of  production  too 
much  to  considerations  of  capital,  and 
neglected,  or,  at  least,  not  given  sufficient 
weight  to,  the  other  economical  capacitied 
and  resources. — Capital  is  distinguished 
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mtjojioaimgy  or  movable,  hndjixed;  the 
former  coosistiog  of  things  that  may  be 
moved,  and  are  susceptible  of  manual  de- 
livery;  the  latter,  of  those  confined  to  one 
place,  as  a  house  or  piece  of  land.  We 
use  the  tenns  in  a  different  senee  when 
applied  to  any  particular  establishment, 
by  the  floating  capital  of  which  is  meant 
that  which  remains  afterpayment  is  made 
for  aU  their  apparatus  and  the  implements 
of  their  business,  and  which  is  usually  in- 
vested in  the  materials  to  be  manufactur- 
ed or  transported,  or  to  pass  through  the 
process,  whatever  it  is,  which  constitutes 
the  business  conducted.  Thus  one  car* 
rying  on  a  flouring-mill  wants  a  floating 
or  disposable  capital,  over  and  above  the 
cost  of  his  works,  to  be  invested  in  wheat 
to  be  floured,  and  flour  not  yet  disposed 
of.  This  instance  illustrates  what  is 
meant  by  the  floating  or  disposable  capi- 
tal of  a  whole  community  being  that 
movable,  exchangeable  stock  of  things  on 
hand,  over  and  above  the  fixtures  and  ap- 
paratus of  production,  including  lands, 
buildings,  ships,  working  animals,  all  the 
implements  of  the  arts,  with  necessary 
food,  clothing,  and  a  stock  of  seed  suffi- 
cient for  the  time  requisite  for  reproduc- 
tion. AVhat  remains  over  these  is  the 
disposable  capital,  and,  in  a  flourishing 
community,  the  disposable  floating  capit^ 
is  constantly  invested  in  new  fixed  capi- 
tal, implements  and  apparatus  of  produc- 
tion. A  declining  community,  on  the 
contrary,  consumes  a  part  of  its  imple- 
ments and  apparatus  of^industry,  or,  what 
IS,  in  efifect,  tne  same  thing,  it  does  not 
repair  and  replace  the  damage  of  use  and 
decay.  The  idea  is  held  out  in  many 
economical  treatises,  that  a  community 
cannot  have  a  surplus  capital ;  that  is,  it 
cannot  have  more  capital  than  it  can 
make  use  of  in  its  consumption  and  re- 
production. As  no  grounds  whatever  are 
ffiven  for  this  doctrine,  it  seems  to  be 
hardly  entitled  to  a  consideration ;  for  the 
position  is  certainly,  at  the  first  view,  very 
improbable,  since  we  know  very  well  that 
men  may  accumulate ;  and  why  they  may 
not,  in  any  possible  case,  accumulate  a 
surplus,  does  not  appear  by  any  plausible 
reason ;  and  whether  such  surplus  accu- 
mulation ihay  be  useful  or  not,  will  de- 
pend entirely  upon  the  kind  of  articles 
of  which  such  accumulation  consists.  If 
it  consist  in  articles  the  value*  of  which 
depends  on  the  prices  in  foreign  mar- 
kets, the  excess  may  bo  of  no  value  at 
all;  fbr  it  may  so  depress  the  foreign 
prices  as  to  countervail  all  the  indirect 
advantage  arising  fipom  the  cheaper  sup- 


ply, for  a  tune,  of  the  domestic  demand. 
— fSetitious  ct^pUal  generally  means 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  excessive 
credits,  which  throw  the  management 
and  disposition  of  a  great  deal  of  proper- 
ty into  the  hands  of  persons  who  are  not 
able  to  answer  for  the  risks  of  loss  from 
its  bad  management,  or  other  causea  A 
whole  community,  in  the  aggregate,  can 
have  fictitious  capital  only  in  case  of  its 
members  having  an  excessive  credit  in  a 
foreign  country.  But  the  members  may, 
among  themselves,  have  a  fictitious  capi- 
tal, by  too  great  fiicility  of  credits  in  theu* 
dealings  with  each  other,  and  the  fiction, 
in  this  case,  is  in  their  false  promises  of 
payment. 

Capital,  in  geography ;  a  citv  in  which  . 
reside  the  highest  authorities  of  a  district, 
province,  country,  &c.  Capitals,  in  tfie 
modem  meaning  of  the  word,  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  existed  in  ancient  times ; 
at  least,  they  were  then  only  the  seat  of 
the  sovereign,  but  not  the  centre  of  all  the 
national  activity,  Rome  only,  perhaps,  ex- 
cepted ;  but  this  ci^  was,  for  a  very  long 
time,  the  state  itself^  and,  at  a  later  perio<l, 
the  tyrant  of  the  whole  empire,  rather 
than  the  head  of  a  well-organized  body. 
In  Asia,  there  existed,  indeed,  in  ancient 
times,  capitals  of  very  large  empires;  but 
they  are  not  to  be  compared  to  the  capi- 
tals of  large  modem  empires,  since  the 
channels  of  communication  and  inter- 
course had  not  then  reached  that  degree 
of  perfection  which  enables  them,  in  our 
days,  to  bring  into  close  connexion  all 
parts  of  a  country.  Each  province  was, 
therefore,  lefl  much  more  to  itself.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  determine  whether 
the  good  or  evil  consequences  of  large 
capitals,  in  modem  times,  are  greater,  and 
such  an  examination  would  far  exceed 
our  limits;  otherwise,  it  would  be  very 
easy  to  point  out,  in  every  department  of 
civilization,  in  science,  social  intercourse, 
politics,  arts,  &c.,  both  salutary  and  per- 
nicious efifects,  resulting  fix>m  the  infiu 
ence  of  capitals.  It  seems  to  us  a  mattet 
of  littie  doubt,  that  it  must  be  regarded 
as  disadvantageous  to  any  counuy,  if 
the  capital  ceases  to  be  the  concentration 
of  the  skill,  genius  and  strength  of  a  na- 
tion, for  the  benefit  of  the  whole,  and  by 
a  disproportionate  superiority  destroys  the 
importance  of  the  rest  of  the  country  as 
vre  find  to  be  the  case  with  Paris,  which, 
as  has  been  often  observed,  contains 
France.  In  Germany,  the  state  of  things 
is  ^uite  the  reverse.  There  is  no  city 
which  mayboastof  bdnff  the  point  of  nar- 
tional  concentration.    The  conaequencetf 
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have  been  yeiy  adTvntageouis  to  science^ 
and  somewhat  disadvantageous  to  litera* 
ture.  In  politics,  this  want  of  a  central 
point  has  had  melancholy  consequences 
for  Germany.  London  never  exercised 
that  degree  of  influence  over  England 
which  Paris  has  over  France ;  one  reason 
of  which  may  be,  that  the  two  most  ex* 
tensive  institutions  for  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  are  not  seated  in  the  metrop- 
olis. The  system  of  concentration  has, 
there  is  little  doubt,  been  carried  to  an 
extreme  in  Europe;  the  best  of  every 
tliiug  having  been  collected  in  the  capi- 
tals, and  the  provinces  having  been  al- 
most stripped  of  pictures,  hbraries,  &c. 
In  many  countries,  this  fiiult  is  acknowl- 
edged, and  a  return  to  a  more  equitable 
system  is  perceptible.  The  great  increase 
of  wealth  and  consequence,  which  the  cap- 
itals of  large  empires  in  Europe  have  ac- 
quired, in  modem  times,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  bureau  system  (q.  v.),  which  has 
brought  together,  in  one  place,  the  differ- 
ent departments  of  administration,  has  had 
much  influence  on  military  operations, 
havinff  mado  the  capture  of  the  capital 
now  far  more  important  than  formeriy. 
— In  the  U.  States,  the  word  capital  is  not 
used  officially,  but,  instead  of  it,  the 
phrase  seat  of  govemmtnt^  which  is,  in 
most  cases,  not  the  largest  place  of  the 
state.  It  is  not  here  me  place  to  dis- 
cuss, whether  it  would  be  more  benefi- 
cial to  the  whole  country  if  the  seat  of 
the  general  government  were  in  one  of 
the  largest  cities  of  tlie  U.  States.  As  it 
is  now,  to  use  the  words  of  a  traveller, 
''Washington  must  by  no  means  be 
considered  as  the  capital  of  the  nation, 
but  only  as  the  capital  of  governmental 
business.    It  is  a  camp  of  business.*' 

Capitai*,  in  architecture.  (See  JSrchi' 
lecture.) 

Capital  Offence.    (See  Crime,) 

Capital  Punishment.  (See  Jbeathf 
fntnishmeiU  of,) 

Capitanata;  a  province  of  Naples, 
bounded  N.  and  E.  by  the  Adriatic,  S.  by 
the  country  of  Bari  and  Basilicata,  and 
W.  b^  the  Molise.  This  was  the  ancient 
•^ndia  Dawdca.  The  whole  country  is 
a  vast  plain,  and  the  soil  generally  sandy, 
with  few  trees,  and  scarcely  an  v  springs 
or  rivers  of  fresh  water;  yet  the  land  pro- 
duces  a  great  deal  of  com,  and  feeds  a 

r  number  of  cattle.  Saltis  made  along 
coast;.  The  Gamoo  is  the  only 
mountain:  on  the  sides  are  plantations 
of  oranges.  The  coasts  are  defended  by 
22  towersb  The  priacipal  towns  are  Lu* 
cenu  FogffBt  St  SevBra  and  Voltunra. 


Population,  254,800.  Square  miles,  8389 
Manfredonia  is  the  principal  seaport. 
Capitanata  fonns  what  is  generally  called 
th^  spur  ofUahf. 

Capitani,  or  Capatans  ;  the  heredi- 
tary chieftains  who  have  taken  possession 
of  the  district  of  Maine,  the  mountain- 
ous country  of  the  ancient  Measenia. 
They  exercised,  under  the  Tuikish  ffov- 
enunent,  an  arbitrary  jurisdiction,  without 
any  kind  of  responsibihty.  With  the  bey, 
whom  they  chose  fix>m  among  them- 
selves, they  formed  a  kind  of  great  coun- 
cil The  bey  took  care  that  the  harattchf 
or  poll-tax,  was  paid  to  the  Turks,  and 
was  the  agent  m  all  dealings  with  the 
pacha.  Generally,  the  capitam  were 
robber  chieftains,  who  lived  retired  in 
rocky  festnesses,  and  defied  the  Turks 
and  their  neighbors.  They  united  only 
if  resistance  against  the  Turks  became 
necessary.  At  other  times,  they  hved  at 
war  amongst  themselvesL  From  this 
wild  oligarchy  most  of  the  generals  of  the 
modern  Greeks  have  sprung  up ;  tlieir  Co- 
locotroni,  Odysseus,  Kiketas  (called  jf\<r- 
kophagus)  and  others.  The  palikans,  or 
the  Greek  warriors,  also  called  kUjfhUs 
(i.  e.,  robbers),  followed  the  orders  oi  the 
capitam  as  long  as  they  had  confidence 
in  them,  and  met  with  good  success.  The 
French  colonel  Voutier  has  given  us  in« 
teresting  information  concerning  them.  ^ 

Capite  censi  were  the  Roman  citi* 
zens,  of  the  lowest  class,  who  possessed 
no  property.  They  bad  this  name  be^ 
cause  they  were  counted  by  their  heads, 
not  by  their  property,  in  the  divisions  of 
the  centuries. 

Capitol,  now  Caimpidi^io}  the  cita« 
del  of  ancient  Rome,  standing  on  the 
Capitoline  hill,  the  smallest  of  the  seven 
hills  of  Rome,  anciently  called  the  Satwr^ 
nine  and  the  Tarpeian  rock,  It  was  be- 
gun A.  C.  614,  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  but 
not  completed  till  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  kings.  At  the  time  of  the  civil  com- 
motions under  Sylla,  it  was  burnt  down, 
and  rebuilt  by  the  senate.  It  again  suf- 
fered the  same  fiue  twice,  and  was  restor- 
ed by  Vespasian  and  Domitian.  The 
latter  caused  it  to  be  built  with  great 
splendor,  and  instituted  there  the  Cajuto- 
line  games.  Dionysius  says  the  temple, 
with  the  exterior  pilars,  was  200  feet  long 
and  185  broad.  The  whole  building  con- 
sisted of  three  temples,  which  were  dedi- 
cated to  Jupiter,  Juno  and  Miverva,  and 
separated  from  one  another  by  walls.  In 
the  wide  portico,  triumphal  benquets  were 
given  to  the  people..  The  statue  of  Jupi^ 
teiv  in  the  capttol,  represented  him  sittu^ 
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on  a  throne  of  ivoiy  and  gold,  and  con- 
siatedi  in  the  earliest  times,  of  clay,  paint- 
ed red.  Under  Trajan,  it  was  formed  of 
l^ld.  The  roof  of  the  temple  was  made 
of  bronze :  it  was  gilded  by  Q.  Catulus. 
The  doors  were  of  the  same  metal. 
Splendor  and  expense  were  lavished  upon 
the  whole  edince.  The  gilding  alone 
cost  12,000  talents  (about  9,000,000  dol- 
lars^, for  which  reason  the  Romans  called 
it  tne  golden  ccqnlol.  On  the  pediment 
citood  a  chariot,  drawn  by  four  horses, 
at  fiiBt  of  clay,  and  afterwards  of  gilded 
brass.  The  temple  itself  contained  an 
immense  quantity  of  the  most  magnifi>- 
cent  presenta  The  most  important  state 
papeis,  and  particularly  the  Sibylline 
books,  were  preserved  in  it.  The  present 
capitol  (CampidogUo),  standing  near,  and 
partly  on,  the  site  of  the  old  one,  is  a 
modem  edifice,  after  the  design  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo.  The  principal  entrance  to 
it  commands  a  most  q>lendid  prospect, 
but  the  buildinfi[3,  as  connoisseurs  tell  us, 
are  amonff  Michael  Angelo's  inferior 
works.  The  modem  capitol  consists  of 
three  buildings  (in  the  principal  one  re- 
sides the  senator  of  Rome),  which  do  not, 
however,  cover  the  whole  Capitoline 
mount  On  the  ruins  of  the  former  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  of  which  some 
pillars  are  still  to  be  found,  a  Franciscan 
church  is  now  erected.  The  present 
capitol  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  spots 
in  Rome.  From  the  summit  of  the  mid- 
dle building,  the  spectator  has  a  splendid 
view  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  re- 
gions in  the  world — ^the  Campagna  up  to 
Uie  mountains.  The  museums  contain 
some  of  the  finest  collections  of  statues 
and  paintings.  The  stairs  leading  up  to 
the  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurehus 
are  beautiful.  Every  thing  contributes 
to  render  the  capitol  venerable  and  interest- 
ing.— ^The  name  of  capitol  is  also  given  to 
the  edifice  in  Washington,  where  congress 
assembles.  Some  of  the  states  of  North 
Americaalso  call  their  state-houses  ctqntola: 
Capitulart.  The  word  emiuUoy  is 
generic,  and  denotes  every  kind  of  litera- 
ry composition  divided  into  chapters. 
Laws  of  this  description  were  promul- 
gated by  Childebert,  Clothaire,  Carloman 
and  Pepin,  kinffs  of  France ;  but  no  sove- 
reign seems  to  have  put  forth  so  many  of 
them  as  the  emperor  Charlemagne,  who 
appears  to  have  wished  to  efiect,  in  a  cer- 
tain degree,  a  uniformity  of  law  throughout 
bis  extensive  dominions.  With  this  view, 
it  is  supposed,  he  added  to  the  existing 
codes  of^&udal  laws  n^any  other  laws,  di- 
vided into  capitularies,  or  small  chapters  or 


heads,  sometimes  to  explain,  sometimes 
to  amend,  and  sometimes  to  reconcile  or 
remove  the  difierence  between  them. 
They  were  generally  promulgated  in 
pubUe  assembhes,  composed  of  the  sove- 
reign and  the  chief  men  of  the  nation,  both 
ecclesiastical  and  secular.  They  regu- 
lated equally  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
administration  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  the 
execution  of  them  was  mtrusted  to  the 
bishops,  the  courts  and  the  missi  regii, 
ofiicers  so  called  because  they  were  sent, 
by  the  French  kings  of  the  first  and  sec- 
ond race,  to  dispense  law  and  justice  in 
the  provinces.  Many  copies  of  these 
capitularies  were  made,  one  of  which 
was  generally  preserved  in  the  royal  ar- 
chives. The  authority  of  the  capitularies 
was  very  extensive.  It  prevai led  in  every 
kingdom  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Franks,  and  was  submitted  to  in  mnny 
parts  of  Italy  and  Germany.  The  earliest 
collection  of  the  capitulaiies  is  that  of 
Angesise,  abbot  of  Fontenelles.  It  was 
adopted  by  Louis  the  Debonnaire  and 
Charles  the  Bald,  and  was  publicly  ap- 
proved of  in  many  councils  of  France 
and  Germany.  But,  as  Angesise  had 
omitted  many  capitularies  in  his  collec- 
tion, Benedict,  the  Levite  or  deacon  of 
tlie  church  of  Mentz,  added  three  books 
to  them.  £ach  of  the  collections  was 
considered  to  be  authentic,  and  of  course 
was  appealed  to  as  law.  Subsequent 
additions  have  been  made  to  them.  The 
best  edition  of  them  is  that  of  Bnluzc,  in 
1697.  The  capimlaries  remained  in  force 
in  Italy  longer  than  in  Germany,  and  in 
France  longer  than  in  Italy.  The  incur- 
sions of  the  Normans,  the  intestine  con- 
fusion and  weakness  of  the  government 
under  the  successors  of  Charlemagne,  ' 
and,  above  all,  the  publication  of  the 
epitome  of  canon  law,  termed  the  De- 
cretum  of  Gratian^  in  the  year  1150,  which 
totally  superseded  tliem  in  all  religious 
concerns,  put  an  end  to  their  authority  in 
France.  (Butler's  Hora  JuridictB  Subseci- 
tfa,  p.  128—1.31.) 

Capitulation  formerly  signified  a 
writing  drawn  up  in  heads ;  now  com- 
monly used,  hi  militanr  language,  to  sig- 
nify the  act  of  surrendering  to  an  enemy 
upon  stipulated  terms,  in  opposition  to 
surrender  at  discretiati.  In  the  15th 
century,  eapitrdoHons,  as  they  were  call- 
ed, were  presented  by  the  ecclesiastical 
establishments  in  Germany  to  theur  new- 
ly chosen  abbots  and  bishops,  who  were 
obliged  to  swear  to  observe  them  as  \hYrs 
and  conditions  for  their  future  rule.  The 
ecclesiastical  electon  obtained,  after  tho 
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fell  of  the  Hohenstaufen  fimily,  certain 
advantageous  promises  from  the  new 
emperors,  which  were  called  capitulaiions. 
When  Charles  V  was  proposed  as  empe- 
ror, and  it  was  apprehended,  on  account 
of  his  foreign  education,  that  he  would 
disregard  the  German  constitution,  he  was 
obli^d  to  make  oath,  that  he  would  not 
reside  without  the  German  empire,  nor 
appoint  foreigners  to  office  in  the  empire, 
6z^c.  This  was  called  his  eUctum  capitur- 
lotion.  Such  a  Wdhlcapihdatton  was 
afterwards  presented  to  everv  new  empe- 
ror, as  a  fundamental  law  of  the  empire, 
and  shook  the  constitution  of  the  German 
government  to  its  very  foundations,  since 
the  electors,  at  the  choice  of  every  new 
em[)eror,  made  some  new  infringement  on 
the  imperial  privileges.  The  nahlcapU- 
vlaiionen  wero  acknowledged  hargams, 
certainly  unique  in  history. 

Capnist,  or  Kapnist,  Wassil  Wassilje- 
witsch,  Russian  counsellor  of  state,  mem- 
ber of  the  academy  of  St.  Petersburg  and 
otlier  learned  societies,  one  of  the  first 
lyric  poets  of  Ru^ia,  bom  in  1756,  was 
the  rival  of  his  friend  and  relation,  the 
celebrated  poet  Derschavin.  (q.  v.)  He 
translated  Horace  with  applause.  The 
collection  of  his  works  appeared  at  Pe- 
tersburg, in  1806  (Lyric  Poems,  by  Was- 
sil Capuist).  He  wrote  a  comedy,  called 
Jabedciy  in  1799,  and  a  tragedy,  called  Jhi- 
iigonej  in  1815.  His  critique  on  Ho- 
mer's Odyssey,  published  in  Russian  and 
French,  is  more  acute  than  profound. 
His  odes  have  not  the  easy  and  bold 
character  by  which  those  of  Derschavin 
arc  distinguished,  but  they  have  a  charm 
of  another  kind.  Purity  of  style,  richness 
of  thought,  and  a  sound  philosophy,  con- 
nected with  deep  and  genuine  feeUnff,  are 
Capnist*s  characteristic  traits.  Some 
years  ago,  he  retired  to  Obuchowka,  his 
country-seat,  in  Little  Russia,  where  he 
lived  devoted  to  the  muses  till  his  death, 
wiiich  took  place  Oct  38,  1823,  m  his 
67th  year. 

Capo  d'Istria,  John,  count  of,  for- 
merly Russian  secretary  of  state,  now 
president  of  Greece,  was  bom  at  Corfu, 
1780,  where  his  father  was  a  physician, 
and  studied  medicine  at  Venice.  When 
the  Russian  troops  occupied  the  Ionian 
islands,  in  1799,  Anthony  Maria  de  Capo 
d'Istria,  his  fiither,  was  at  the  head  of 
the  government  But,  afler  the  islands 
were  again  made  dependent  on  France, 
in  1807,  in  consecjuence  of  the  peace  of 
Tilsit,  he  entered  mto  the  Russian  service. 
He  afterwards  returned  to  Corfu,  became 
a  senator  there,  and  died,  April  17, 1821, 


aged  80  yeara.  I'he  son  stiA  continued 
in  Russia,  where  he  was  first  employed  in 
the  office  of  count  Rumanzofi^  and  after- 
wafds  went  as  Russian  ambassador  to 
Vienna.  In  1812,  he  conducted  the 
diplomatic  business  of  the  army  of  the 
Danube,  of  which  admiral  Tschitschagoff 
was  commander-in-chief.  When  this 
army  was  united  with  the  great  Russian 
army,  after  the  retreat  of  the  French, 
Capo  d'Istria  managed  the  diplomatic 
correspondence  at  head-quarters,  under 
the  emperor's  direction,  and  soon  gained 
the  confidence  of  his  monarch  to  such  o 
degree,  that  he  was  afterwards  engaged 
in  the  most  important  public  business, 
and  appointed  secretary  of  state  for  the 
department  of  foreign  affairs.  He  was 
made  grand-cross  of  the  Wladimir  order, 
knight  of  St  Ann,  grand-cross  of  the  royal 
Austrian  Leopoki  order,  and  of  the  Prussian 
order  of  the  red  eagle.  In  1813,  Lo  was 
Russian  ambassador  to  Switzerland,  ne- 
gotiated with  the  Austrian  ambassadors 
the  new  relations  of  this  republic,  and,  * 
in  Sept,  1814,  was  present  at  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna  as  Russian  plenipotentia- 
ry, from  which  thedownfidl  of  Napoleon, 
in  1815,  recalled  him  to  the  head-quarters 
of  the  allies  at  Paris.  As  imperial  Ru9> 
sian  plenipotentiary,  he  subscribed  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  Nov.  20,  1815,  and  re- 
turned with  his  monareh  to  Petersburg, 
where  he  took  a  very  active  part  in  the 
business  of  the  council  of  state.  His  en- 
deavoi-s  for  the  restoration  of  the  republic 
of  the  Ionian  islands,  for  the  support  of 
tlie  established  religion  in  Russia  against 
the  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits,  and  Cor  the 
deliverance  of  the  Greeks  from  the  Turk- 
ish yoke,  are  well  known.  But,  as  Russia 
disapproved  of  the  attempts  of  the  Greeks, 
and  Stroganoff  (q.  v.)  returned  from  his 
mission  to  Constantinople,  in  1822  count 
Capo  d'Istria  left  the  public  service,  and 
retired,  as  a  private  man,  to  Grermany  and 
Switzerland,  living  chiefly  at  Geneva,  till 
the  year  1827,  when  he  was  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  Greek  republic.  He  stands 
now  at  the  head  of  this  government ;  but 
his  means  have  been  as  yet  so  feeble,  and 
the  whole  state  of  Greece  such,  that  we 
are  not  able  to  judge  of  his  talents  for 
administration.  So  much^  however,  ia 
certain,  that  he  immediately  brought 
Greece  into  closer  connexion  with  the 
other  governments  of  Europe,  and  has 
thus  exerted  a  salutary  influence. 

Capo  dIstria  (the  ancient  .Slgida) ; 
a  seaport  of  Austria,  on  the  gulf  of 
Trieste,  8  miles  soqth  of  Trieste ;  Ion.  13° 
49"  £.;  lat  id""  31'  N. ;  population  5,119; 
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is  a  bishop's  see,  and  the  capital  of  a  dis- 
trict, containing  65,150  inhabitants.  The 
town  is  two  miles  in  circumference,  has, 
besides  the  cathedral,  30  other  churches, 
six  convents,  hospitals,  &c. 

Capoc  ;  a  sort  of  cotton,  so  short  and 
fine,  that  it  cannot  be  spun.  It  is  used,  in 
the  East  Indies,  to  line  palanquins,  to 
make  beds,  mattresses,  &c. 

Caponier,  or  Caponniere,  in  fort- 
resses ;  a  place  which  is  covered  against 
the  fire  of  the  enemy,  on  the  sides,  some- 
times also  above,  and  serves  for  the 
connexion  of  two  works,  or  for  maintain- 
ing an  important  point.  In  particular — 
1.  a  passage  secured  by  two  parapets,  in 
the  form  of  glacis^  which  leads  through 
the  dry  ditch,  from  one  work  to  another; 
for  instance,  from  the  chief  wall  to  the 
ravelin.  If  danger  is  to  be  apprehended 
only  from  one  side,  and  consequently 
only  one  parapet  is  made,  it  is  called  a 
demi'Capanmere :  if  it  is  covered  above 
with  hurdles  or  with  wood,  it  is  called  a 
coffer:  but  this  word  is  often  used  indif- 
ferently for  caponniere. — ^2.  Small  block- 
houses in  the  covered  way,  for  its  defence. 
Coetiom  laid  out  similar,  but  less  useful 
works  below  the  glacis,  and  Schamhorst 
proposes  the(n,  under  the  name  of  field- 
caponnieres,  for  the  saliant  angles  of  iield- 
fbrtifications. 

Cappadocia,  in  antiquity;  one  of  the 
most  important  provinces  of  Asia,  once  a 
famous  kingdom ;  bounded  W.  by  Lyca- 
onia,  S.  by  Cilicia  and  Syria,  E.  by  Arme- 
nia, and  N.  by  the  Pontus  Euxinus.  In 
the  period  of  the  Persian  government, 
Cappadocia  comprehended  oil  the  coun- 
try between  the  Halys  and  Euphrates. 
By  the  former  river,  it  was  separated  from 
Phrygia  and  Paphlagonia;  by  the  hitter, 
from  Armenia :  therefore  the  region  after- 
wards called  Pontus  was  comprehended 
in  this  territory.  The  Persians  divided  it, 
according  to  Strabo,  into  two  satrapies, 
which  bore  the  name  of  Cappadocia  Mag- 
na (afterwards  Cappadocia  Proper)  and 
Cappadocia  Minor  (afterwards  Pontus), 
This  division,  however,  was  not  always 
strictly  observed.  The  Persian  satraps 
governed,  at  a  later  time,  under  the  title 
ofkingSj  and  sometimes  made  themselves 
independent  At  the  time  of  the  famous 
retreat  of  the  10,000  Greeks,  both  the 
Cappadocias  seem  to  have  been  under  the 
rule  of  Mithridates,  who  had  participated 
in  the  conspu^cy  of  Cynis  the  Younger, 
but  retained  his  government,  and  became, 
after  the  defeat  of  Cyrus,  again  depend- 
ent upon  the  kings  of  Persia.  Cappado- 
cia Magna  was  a  poorly-cultivated  coun- 


try, little  favored  by  nature,  the  plains  of 
which  were  only  fit  for  breeding  sheep. 
The  climate  was  rough,  and,  wood  being 
scarce,  the  habitations  of  the  people  were 
low  and  mean.  Even  the  capital,  Ma- 
zaca,  was  more  hke  a  camp  than  a  city. 
The  Cappadocians,  also  called  Leukjosyn 
(the  White  Syrians),  because  they  hadf  a 
language  resembling  the  Syrian,  were 
considered  stupid  and  ill-tempered. 
Caprea,  or  Capreje.  (See  Capri,) 
Capri  ;  an  island  in  the  beautiful  gulf 
of  Naples,  which  contributes  not  a  httle 
to  the  charms  of  tliis  favorite  scene  of 
nature.  Capri,  five  miles  long  and  two 
broad,  lies  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf,  and 
consists  of  two  mountains  of  limestone, 
remarkable  for  their  picturesque  shape, 
and  a  well-cultivated  valley.  The  inhab- 
itants, amounting  to  3000,  are  occupied 
in  the  production  of  oil  and  wine,  in  fisli- 
ing  and  in  catching  quails,  which  come  in 
immense  numbera  from  Africa  to  the 
shores  of  Italy.  Every  spot  on  the  island, 
which  can  be  made  productive,  is  culti- 
vated. In  ftict,  agriculture  all  around 
Naples  is  in  the  highest  state  of  perfection. 
The  town  of  Capn  (Ion.  14°  8'  E. ;  lat  40° 
11'  N.)  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  to  whom 
all  the  quails  belong.  A  high  rock  sepa- 
rates Capri  from  Anacapri,  1600  feet  high, 
with  3500  inhabitants,  to  which  a  stair- 
way in  the  rock,  of  5^  steps,  leads  fi*om 
the  lower  part  of  the  island.  Widi  the 
Romans,  Capri  was  called  Caprea.  Au- 
gustus obtained  it  by  exchange  from  the 
Neapolitans,  and  made  it  a  place  of  agree- 
able retreat,  but  never  made  use  of  it. 
Tiberius  spent  here  the  last  seven  years 
of  his  life  in  degrading  voluptuousness 
and  infamous  cruelty.  The  ruins  of  his 
palace  are  still  extant,  and  other  ruins  are 
scattered  over  the  island. 

Capriccio.  Caprice  is  the  name  appli- 
ed to  a  sort  of  musical  composition,  in 
which  the  composer  follows  the  bent  of 
his  humor.  The  capriccio  may  be  used 
with  propriety  in  pieces  for  exercise,  in 
which  the  strangest  and  most  difficult  fig- 
ures may  be  introduced,  if  they  are  not  at 
variance  with  the  nature  of  the  instrument 
or  of  the  voice. 
Capripication.  (See  F^s.) 
Capsicin.  Cayenne  pepper  contains  a 
peculiar  substance,  discovered  by  Forch- 
nammer,  and  called  capsicin  by  doctor  C. 
Conwell,  which,  according  to  the  latter, 
when  perfectly  pure,  is  tasteless,  inodor- 
ous, and  crystallizes  in  acicular  frag- 
ments.   It  is  neither  acid  nor  alkahne. 

Capstan,  in  shipping  (m  French,  cabes- 
tan;  Dutch,  ^^m);  a  strong,  znmsy 
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column  of  timber,  in  the  form  of  a  trun- 
cated cone,  and  having  its  upper  extrem- 
ity divided  into  severalsquares,  with  holes 
in  them,  to  receive  bars  or  levers.  It  is 
let  down  perpendicularly  through  the 
deck  of  a  ship,  and  is  fixed  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  the  men,  by  turning  it  horizon- 
tally with  their  bars,  are  able  to  weigh  tlie 
anchors,  aud  to  perform  other  work  re- 
quiring great  exertion. 

Captain.  This  is  one  of  those  many 
words  derived  from  the  Latin  of  the  raicf- 
dle  ages,  and  now  to  be  found  in  all  the 
different  idioms  of  Euroj>e.  Captain 
comes  from  the  Latin  capilaneus,  from 
camit,  head,  and  signified,  nrst,  a  governor 
or  a  province,  who.  in  the  first  half  of  the 
middle  ages,  was  generally  a  military 
mai .  Thus  the  word  captain  soon  came 
to  be  used  chiefly  to  denote  a  hieh,  or 
rather  the  highest,  miUtary  oflicer.  Opitz, 
an  early  German  poet,  calls  God,  Lordy 
Master,  Captain ;  and,  in  English,  Christ 
is  called  the  Captain  of  our  salvation.  Like 
many  other  words,  however,  this  has,  in 
the  course  of  time,  lost  much  of  its  dig- 
nity, and,  in  military  technology,  now  sig- 
nifies the  commander  of  a  small  body — a 
company — and,  in  maritime  language,  the 
master  of  a  vessel.  In  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  master  of  the  smallest 
craft,  and  even  the  chief  man  on  a  raft,  is 
styled  captain.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
middle  ages,  when  armies  were  not  yet 
60  regularly  divided  and  subdivided  as  at 
the  present  time,  captains  were  the  com- 
manders of  those  small  bodies  of  which 
the  armies  consisted.  These  were  gener- 
ally collected  by  their  commander,  who 
entered,  with  his  company,  into  the  ser- 
vice where  most  pay  or  most  booty  could 
be  obtained.  The  practice  of  carrying  on 
wars,  by  troops  collected  in  this  manner, 
prevailed  to  the  greatest  extent  m  Italy, 
where  the  contmual  quarrels  of  the  nu- 
merous small  states  afforded  ample  em- 
})loyment  to  the  unsettled  and  the  disso- 
ute.  These  companies  play  an  important 
part  in  the  history  of  the  nuddle  a^es,  par- 
ticularly that  of  the  two  centuries  pre- 
ceding the  reformation,  and  had  a  very 
important  influence  on  the  manners  and 
morals  of  the  south  of  Europe.  They  are 
further  interesting  to  the  student  of  histo- 
ry, because  they  are  so  unlike  any  thing 
at  present  exisUng.  We  refer  the  reader, 
for  some  further  remarks  on  this  subject, 
to  an  able  article  on  Macchiavelli,  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  Blarch,  18*i7.— Ccra- 
^otn,  in  modem  armies,  is  the  commander 
of  a  company  of  foot,  or  a  troop  of  horse. 
In  the  English  army,  he  appoints  the  Ser- 


jeants, corporalB  and  knce-oorporals  of 
his  company — a  riffht  which  belongs,  m 
other  armies,  to  tne  commander  of  the 
regiment  In  the  hone  and  foot-guards, 
the  captains  have  the  rank  of  lieutenant* 
colonels  in  the  army. .  In  the  French 
army,  besides  the  commanders  of  the 
companies  of  tlie  line,  commanders  of 
certain  detached  bodies  of  guards,  &c, 
are  called  captain^  and  have,  sometimes,  a 
very  high  rank  in  the  army. — Cc^iaxn- 
Ueutenant  is,  in  the  English  army,  a  lieu- 
tenant, who,  with  tlie  rank  of  captain, 
commands  a  troop  or  company  in  the 
name  of  some  other  person.  Thus,  the 
colonel  being  usually  captain  of  the  first 
company  of  his  regiment,  that  company 
is  commanded  by  his  deputy  as  capiain- 
lieutenant — Captain  of  a  merchant  ship  ; 
he  who  has  the  direction  of  the  ship,  her 
crew,  lading,  &e.  In  small  vessels,  he  is 
more  ordinarily  called  master,  Li  the 
Mediterranean,  he  is  called  po^roon. — Post- 
captain;  an  Enghsh  ofiicer  commanding 
any  man-of-war,  fi*om  a  ship  of  the  line 
down  to  a  ship-rigged  sloop.  Formerly, 
a  twenty-gun  ship  was  the  smallest  that 
gave  post-rank;  but,  by  a  late  regula- 
tion, the  largest  class  of  ship-sloops  has 
been  added  to  the  list  of  post-ships ;  and 
post-captains,  under  three  years'  standing, 
are  now  appointed  to  them,  unless  they 
happen  to  be  selected  as  fiag-captains  to 
admirals'  sliips.  After  being  three  years 
posted,  they  are  appointed  to  firigates, 
which  they  may  continue  to  command 
till  they  are  of  10  years'  standing,  when 
they  are  generally  removed  to  50  or  64 
gun-ships,  preparatory  to  their  taking  the 
command  of  snips  of^^  the  line. — Cc^tainr 
general  signifies,  in  England,  the  first  mil- 
itary rank,  power  and  authority  in  the 
realm ;  therefore  the  king  is,  by  the  con- 
stitution, captain-general,  or  generalissimo, 
of  all  the  forces  in  the  United  Kingdoms. 
In  1799,  the  king  delegated  this  rank, 
with  the  powers  annexed  to  it,  to  the 
duke  of  York.  In  France,  it  is  an  ancient 
title,  which  con  (erred  an  almost  unlimited 
power  on  the  pei-son  who  possessed  it,  in 
the  district  where  he  commanded.  But  it 
never  corresponded  to  that  oigeneralisst 
mo,  except  in  the  case  of  the  duke  of  Sa- 
voy, in  1635,  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIII. 
The  count  de  Tess6  was  French  captaln- 
{(eneral  in  Italy  in  1702.  The  title  is  not 
m  use  at  present,  nor  would  it  agree  with 
the  existing  organization  of  the  adminis- 
tration. In  Spain,  the  rank  of  a  captain- 
general  corresponds  with  that  of  a  mai- 
shal  of  France,  who  has  the  command  of 
an  anny.    This  title  was  also  given  to  the 
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head  of  a  province,  in  the  Spamsh  colo- 
nies in  South  America,  which  was  divided 
into  viceroyalties  and  captain-generalships 
(capUamas^gerurales)',  thus  Chili  was  a 
captain-generalsbip.  The  captain-gener- 
als were  not  placed  under  the  viceroys, 
but  accountable  only  to  the  king,  through 
the  council  of  the  Indies.  The  captain- 
general  of  Venezuela,  for  instance,  had  no 
connexion  with  the  viceroy  of  New  Gre- 
nada. They  decided,  in  thelast  instance,  on 
ail  legislative,  judicial  and  militai^  affairs, 
and  presided  in  the  real  cmdiencttL  The 
time  during  which  these  governors  remain- 
ed in  uower  was  limited  to  a  few  years, 
probably  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  bo- 
coming  too  powerful  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  colonies  were  oppressed  the 
more  to  enrich  the  governors,  for  rich 
every  one  was  when  he  left  his  office. 

Capture.    (See  Prize*) 

Capua;  a  fortified  place  in  the  Terra 
di  Lavoro,  in  the  kin^om  of  Naples,  on 
the  Voltumo ;  the  see  of  an  archbishop ; 
contains  a  military  school,  and  7300  in- 
habitants ;  one  league  distant  from  the  an- 
cient Capua,  out  of  the  ruins  of  which  it 
was  partly  built,  in  the  9th  century ;  Ion. 
14°  S'  E. ;  lat.  41°  ^  N. ;  15  miles  north  of 
Naples.  There  are  12  convents  in  this 
city.  Jan  11, 1797,  it  was  taken  by  the 
French,  and,  in  1820,  it  did  not  resist  the 
Austrians.  The  ancient  Capua,  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  agreeable  cities  of 
Italy,  was  so  important,  that  it  was  com- 
pared to  Rome  and  Carthage.  Hannibal 
went  into  quarters  here,  afler  the  battle  of 
Cannes,  and  promised  to  make  the  city 
the  capital  of  Ital^.  Capua  therefore  form- 
ed an  alliance  with  him,  but  was  recon- 
quered after  five  years.  The  Vandals  laid 
it  waste.  Narses  restored  it,  but  the  Lom- 
bards devastated  it  again.  There  are  still 
many  ruins  here.  Around  Capua  lie  the 
fertile  Campanian  fields,  which  produced 
three  crops  a  year.  Living  was  cheap  here, 
and  the  climate  healthy,  so  that  it  was  a 
favorite  place  of  resort  of  the  Romans. 

Capuchins.    (See  Franciscans.) 

Caput^hortuusi  {dead  kead\ ;  a  tech- 
nical expression,  in  chemistry,  for  the  de- 
posit in  the  retort,  arising  nrom  dry  dis- 
tillation; because,  if  the  operation  is  con- 
tinued, volatile  substances  eease  to  be 
given  off. 

CAquETA ;  a  large  river  in  South  Amer- 
ica, which  rises  about  60  miles  south  of 
Popayan.  Being  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  several  streams,  it  tutes  a  course  due 
east  about  300  miles,  when  it  divides  into 
three  branches,  one  of  which  fidls  into  the 
If^a;  another  takes  the  name  of  Yupuia, 
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and  the  third  forms  the  prinoipal  stream 
of  the  Negro. 

Carabiite  ;  formerly,  a  kind  of  guns, 
which  are  now  out  of  use.  At  present; 
short  guns,  used  by  the  cavahy,  have  this 
name.  Tacticians  entertain  very  different 
opinions  respecting  this  kind  of  arms. 
Some  think  that  they  are  of  no  use  what- 
ever, as  the  aim  from  on  horseback  is  ex- 
tremely uncertain.  In  some  armies,  eve- 
ry thira  man  of  certain  regiments  of  cav- 
alry is  armed  with  a  carabine.  The  word 
carabine  is  found  in  all  European  lan- 
guages, with  different  endings  only.  Many 
derive  the  word  fix>m  CaUtbriOy  which,  for 
a  long  time,  was  famous  for  a  certain  light 
cavalry.  The  transformation  of  the  I 
into  r  would  not  be  extraordinary.  Du 
Fresne  derives  the  word  firom  a  kind  of 
arms  called  ch/xoarmoy  of  which  mention 
is  made  in  the  14th  centuiy. 

Carabobo;  a  province  of  Colombia, 
forming,  according  to  the  law  of  June  23, 
1824,  with  the  province  Caracas,  tho 
deimrtmen  t  of  Venezuela.  The  residence 
of  the  governor  of  Carabobo  is  Valencia. 
This  name  has  been  rendered  &mous  by 
the  battle  of  Carabobo,  which  was  deci- 
sive  of  the  independence  of  Colombia.  It 
was  fought  June  24, 1821,  soon  afler  the 
armistice  concluded  between  Bolivar  and 
Morillo  had  expired.  Bolivar,  having 
formed  a  junction  with  Paez  in  Varinas, 
advanced  to  attack  the  Spanish  general 
La  Torre,  who  had  taken  a  strong  posi- 
tion upon  the  heiffhts  commanding  the 
only  pass  by  which  his  army  could  be 
approached.  The  battle  was  commenced 
by  Paez,  who  led  on  his  division  in  per- 
son, and,  bv  the  valor  and  impetuosity  of 
himself  and  his  followers,  drove  the  Span- 
iards from  their  intrenchments,  and  thus 
gained  a  complete  victory,  before  the  sec- 
ond division,  under  general  Cedeiio,  came 
up.  Of  all  the  troops,  the  English,  in  the 
service  of  the  republic,  distinguished 
themselves  most :  they  chiefly  decided  tlie 
day,  and  suffered  most  severely.  The 
battalion  in  which  most  of  the  English 
and  Irish  served  received  the  name  of 
haUdion((fOmiiHM,  Caracas,  La Guayra, 
Carthagena  and  Cumana,  and  all  that  por- 
tion of  Venezuela  which  is  dependent 
upon  them,  were  permanently  secured 
to  the  patriots  by  this  victoiy.  (See 
Ccluwibia  ii.,  495, 724.) 

Caracalla,  Antoninus  Bassianus,  eld- 
est son  of  the  emperor  Severus,  was  bom 
at  Lyons,  A.  D.  188,  and  appointed  by  his 
&ther  his  colleague  in  the  government,  at 
the  age  of  13  years.  Nevertheless,  he  at- 
tempted his  life.    Severus  died  A.  D.  211 
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He  was  succeeded  by  Caracalla  and  Geta. 
The  two  brothers,  from  their  earliest 
years,  hated  one  another  inveterately. 
Afler  a  campaign  against  the  Caledoni- 
ans, they  concluded  a  disfpracefui  peace. 
They  then  wished  to  divide  the  empire 
between  them ;  but  their  design  was  op- 
posed by  their  mother,  Julia,  and  by  the 
principal  men  of  the  state.  Caracalla  now 
resolved  to  get  rid  of  his  brother,  by  caus- 
ing him  to  be  assassinated.  After  many  un- 
successful attempts,  he  pretended  to  desire 
a  reconciliation,  and  requested  his  mother 
to  procure  him  an  interview  with  his 
brother  in  private  in  her  chamber.  Greta 
appeared,  and  was  stabbed  in  his  mother^s 
arms,  A.  D.  212,  by  several  centurions, 
who  had  received  onlers  to  this  effect 
The  preetorian  guards  were  prevailed 
upon,  by  rich  donations,  to  proclaim  Car- 
acalla sole  emperor,  and  to  declare  Geta 
an  enemy  to  the  state.  The  tyrant  caused 
Gcta's  dhildren  and  friends  to  be  put  to 
death.  (See  Pafinum,)  Dion  estimates 
the  number  of  victims  at  20,000.  He  af- 
terwards executed  many  of  the  murderers 
of  his  brother,  and  caused .  him  to  be 
placed  among  the  gods.  His  pattern  was 
Sylla,  whose  tomb  he  restored  and  adorn- 
ed. Like  this  dictator,  he  enriched  his 
soldiers  with  the  most  extravagant  lar- 
gesses, which  extortion  enabled  him  to 
iumish.  Cruel  as  Caligula  and  Nero,  but 
weaker  than  either,  he  regarded  the  sen- 
ate and  the  people  with  equal  contempt 
and  hatred.  From  motives  of  avarice,  he 
gave  all  the  free  men  of  the  empire  the 
right  of  citizenship,  and  was  the  first  who 
received  Egyptians  into  the  senate.  Al- 
exander, whose  habits  he  imitated,  and 
Achilles,  were  the  objects  of  his  deepest 
veneration.  He  went  to  Ilium  to  visit 
the  ^rave  of  Homer's  hero,  and  poisoned 
his  favorite  freedman,  named  Festus,  to 
imitate  Achilles,  in  his  grief  for  Patroclus. 
His  conduct  in  his  campaigns  in  Graul, 
where  he  committed  all  sorts  of  cruelties, 
was  still  more  degrading.  He  marched 
over  the  Rhine  to  the  countries  of  the 
Calti  and  Alemanni.  The  Catti  defeated 
him,  and  permitted  him  to  repass  the  river 
only  on  condition  of  paying  them  a  large 
sum  of  money.  He  marched  through  the 
land  of  the  Alemanni  as  an  ally,  and  built 
several  fortifications.  He  then  called  to- 
gether the  young  men  of  the  tribe,  as  if 
he  intended  to  iSae  them  into  his  service, 
and  caused  his  own  troops  to  surround 
them,  and  cut  them  in  pieces.  For  this 
barbarous  exploit,  he  assumed  the  name 
Jilemanmciia.  In  Dacia  he  gained  some 
advantages  over  the  Goths.    He  signed  a 


treaty  of  peace  at  Antioch  with  Artabaniu,- 
the  Parthian  king,  who  submitted  to  all 
his  demands.  He  invited  to  Antioch  Afo- 
gares,  the  king  of  Edessa,  an  ally  of  the 
Romans,  loaded  him  with  chains,  and  took 
possession  of  his  states.  He  exercised  the 
same  treachery  towards  Vologeses,  king 
of  Armenia;  but  the  Armenians  flew  to 
arms,  and  repulsed  the  Romans.  After 
this,  Caracalla  went  to  Alexandria,  to 
punish  the  people  of  the  city  for  ridiculing 
him.  While  preparations  were  making 
for  a  great  massacre,  he  offered  hecatombs 
to  Serapis,  and  visited  the  tomb  of  Alex- 
ander, on  which  he  left  his  imperial  orna- 
ments, by  way  of  offering.  He  afterwards 
devoted  the  inhabitants,  for  several  days 
and  nights,  to  plunder  and  butcheiy,  and 
seated  himself^  in  order  to  have  a  view  of 
the  bloody  spectacle,  on  the  top  of  the 
temple  of*^  Serapis,  where  he  consecrated 
the  dagger  which  he  had  drawn,  some 
years  before,  asainst  his  brother.  His 
desire  to  triumph  over  the  Parthians  in- 
duced him  to  violate  the  peace,  under  the 
Eretence  that  Artabanus  had  refused  him 
is  daughter  in  marriage.  He  found  the 
country  undefended,  ravaged  it,  marched 
througli  Media,  and  approached  the  capi- 
tal The  Parthians,  who  had  retired  be- 
yond the  Tigris  to  the  mountains,  were 
{)reparing  to  attack  the  Romans,  the  foh- 
owing  year,  with  all  their  forces.  Cara- 
calla returned  vrithout  delay  to  Mesopo- 
tamia, without  having  even  seen  the  Par- 
thians. When  the  senate  received  fit>m 
him  information  of  the  submission  of  the 
East,  they  decreed  him  a  triumph,  and 
the  surname  Parthicus.  Being  infonned 
of  the  warlike  preparations  of  the  Parthi- 
ans, he  prepared  to  renew  the  contest;  but 
Macrinus,  the  pretorian  prefect,  whom  he 
had  offended,  assassinated  him  at  £dessa» 
A.  D.  217,  on  his  way  to  the  temple  of 
Lunus.  Caracalla  erected  at  Rome  some 
splendid  monuments,  magnificent  baths, 
which  bear  his  name,  and  a  triumphal 
arch,  in  commemoration  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  Severus. 

Caracas  ;  a  province,  which,  with  the 
province  of  Carabobo,  constitutes,  accord- 
mg  to  the  law  of  June  23,  1824,  the  de- 
partment of  Venezuela,  one  of  the  12  de- 
Cments  of  Colombia.  (See  Venezudeu) 
I  city  of  Caracas,  or  Leon  de  Caracas, 
is  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Vene- 
zuela, formerly  a  captain-generalship; 
Ion.  er'S' W.;  lat.  10^31' N.  In  18J2, 
the  population  was  estimated  at  50,000. 
March  26  of  that  year,  the  city  was  partly 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and  nearly 
12,000  persons  were  buried  in  the  ruins. 
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By  the  polidcal  events  which  followed 
this  catastrophe,  the  pouulation  of  this 
ill-fated  city  was  reduced,  in  four  or  ^ve 
years,  to  less  than  25,000.  The  ciw  is 
situated  five  leagues  from  the  sea,  from 
which  it  is  separated  hy  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains, at  an  elevation  of  3000  feet  above 
the  ocean.  A  good  road  traverses  the 
mountains  to  the  port  La  Guayra.  Cara- 
cas carries  on  a  considerable  trade.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  productions  of  the 
whole  province,  consisting  principally  of 
cocoa,  cofifee,  indigo,  cotton,  sarsapariUa, 
and  the  Varinas  tobacco,  is  brought  here 
for  sale,  or  to  be  exchanged  for  European 
manufactures  and  productions.  The  tem- 
perature is  generally  between  77°  and  90^ 
Fahr.  in  the  day,  and  between  68°  and  72° 
at  night;  but  this  general  mildness  is  con- 
nected with  great  fluctuations  ih  the 
weather.  Humboldt,  among  the  vapors 
of  November  and  December,  could  some- 
times hardly  fancy  himself  in  one  of  the 
temperate  valleys  of  the  torrid  zone,  tlie 
weather  rather  resembling  tiiat  of  the 
north  of  Germany.  Caracas  is  the  seat 
of  the  intendant  of  Venezuela,  and  has  a 
college,  a  court  of  justice,  nine  churches, 
and  five  convents.  The  streets  are 
straight  and  well  built,  intersecting  each 
other  at  riffht-anglcs,  at  a  distance  of 
about  300  leet.  The  inhabitants  consist 
of  whites,  descendants  of  Spaniards,  free 
colored  people,  a  few  slaves,  and  Indians. 
The  first  are  either  merchants,  planters, 
professional  or  milittury  men,  very  proud, 
and  disdaining  all  kinds  of  labor.  The 
women  are  considered  very  handsome, 
having  large  black  e^es,  full  of  expression, 
jet-black  hair,  and  fine  complexions ;  but 
they  are  careless  of  their  figures.  They  sel- 
dom leave  their  houses  except  to  go  to  mass, 
when  they  wear  the  long  veils  called  mantU- 
lasj  covering  nearly  the  whole  body.  They 
possess  considerable  natural  talent  and  vi- 
vacity, but  little  or  no  accomplishments. — 
Caracas,  as  is  well  known,  has  been  con- 
spicuous throughout  the  revolution  of  Ven- 
ezuela and  New  Grenada  aj^nst  Spain. 

Caracci.    (See  Carraecu] 

Caraccioli,  Louis  Antome  de;  bom 
In  1721,  at  Paris,  of  an  ancient  and  distin- 
guished Neapolitan  family.  His  talents 
for  conversation  procured  him  a  distin- 
guished reception,  in  Rome,  from  Bene- 
dict XIV  and  Clement  XIIL  He  after- 
wards went  to  Germany  and  Poland. 
After  having  educated  the  children  of 

Erince  Rzewuski,  in  the  latter  country, 
e  relumed  to  Paris,  and  wrote  his  Let- 
tres  dvL  Pane  Clement  X/F  (Ganganelli), 
which  display  a  kind  spirit,  a  benevolent 


philosophy,  and  fine  taste.  They  also 
contain  intelli^nt  observations  on  many 
situations  of  life.  For  a  lon^  time,  they 
were  tliought  to  be  the  genume  produc- 
tions of  the  pope,  and  excited  the  greatest 
interest  in  France,  and  throughout  Eu- 
rope.   He  died  in  1803. 

Caraccioli,  marauis  de,  the  fiiend  of 
Marmontel  and  D'Alembeit,bom  in  1711, 
was,  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, Neapolitan  ambassador  in  London 
and  Paris.  He  was  esteemed  one  of  the 
first  ornaments  of  the  accomplished  soci- 
ety of  the  capital  of  France.  He  died  in 
1789,  in  the  ofiice  of  viceroy  of  Sicily. 

Caraccioli,  Francisco,  brother  of  the 
duke  of  Roccaromana,  was  distinguished 
as  NeapoUtan  admiral,  in  1793,  at  Toulon ; 
but,  being  treated  by  his  court  with  con- 
tempt, he  entered  the  service  of  the  Par- 
thenopean  republic,  and  repelled,  with  a 
few  vessels,  an  attempt  or  the  Sicilian- 
English  fleet  to  effect  a  landing.  When 
Ruffb  toolP  Naples,  in  1799,  Caraccioli 
was  arrested,  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the 
capitulation,  was  condemned  to  death  by 
the  junta  (see  SpeziaU\  was  hung  at  the 
mast  of  his  frigate,  and  thrown  into  the  sea. 
His  death  is  a  blot  on  the  fame  of  Nelson. 

Caractacus  ;  a  king  of  the  ancient 
British  neople  called  §Uure3f  ii^abiting 
South  Wales.  He  defended  his  country 
seven  years  against  the  Romans,  but  was, 
at  last,  defeat^,  and  led  in  triumph  to  the 
emperor  Claudius,  then  at  York,  where 
his  noble  behavior  and  pathetic  speech 
obtained  him  liberty,  A.  D.  52.  Buchan- 
an, Monipenny,  and  the  other  ancient 
Scottish  historians,  make  this  heroic 
prince  one  of  the  Scotch  monarchs. 

Carafa,  or  Caraffa,  Michael ;  one  of 
the  most  popular  Italian  composers  now 
living.  He  was  bom  at  Naples,  1787 
studied  under  Fenaroli,  at  the  cwiserva- 
iovrt  of  Naples,  and  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tages of  an  acquaintance  witli  Cherubini 
during  his  residence  at  Paris.  He  has 
composed  some  agreeable  and  character- 
istic melodies,  and  is  an  imitator  of  Ros- 
sini. Amonff  his  operas,  the  apera  stria 
^  Gabride  &  Vergy*^  has  gained  the 
most  applause.  Cara&  is  also  an  excel- 
lent composer  of  music  for  songs. 

Caraites,  or  Caamaixs,  among  the 
Jews;  those  who  reject  the  tradition  of  the 
Talmud,  and  hold  merely  to  the  letter  of 
Scripture,  in  opposition  to  the  Rabbinists. 
(See  RabbL) 

Caramania;  an  interior  province  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  east  of  NatoEa,  compris- 
ing about  35,000  square  miles.  It  is  in- 
tersected by  the  Kjsil  Jermak,  which,  af- 
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ter  a  oouFse  of  about  350  miles,  flows 
north  into  the  Black  sea.  Caramania 
eomprehends  the  ancient  Pamphvlia,  and 
a  great  part  of  Cilicia,  Pisidlaand  Cappa- 
docia  filinor.  Bajazet  united  it  to  the 
Ottoman  empue  in  1488.  The  inhabits 
ants  carry  on  some  trade  with  camels' 
hair,  goats'  wool  and  opium.  The  popu- 
lation probably  does  not  exceed  €com  150 
to  200,000.  Cogn^  or  Konich  (iat  38°  lO' 
N.,  Ion.  32°  25^  E.,  308  miles  east  of  Smyr- 
na, and  150  north  of  the  shore  of  the  Med- 
iterraneanj  is  the  capital  There  is  also  a 
town  of  tnis  province  called  Caramanicu 
Carascosa,  Michele,  baron.  This  gen- 
eral, distinguished  In  the  latest  history  of 
Naples,  rose  to  eminence  during  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Parthenopean  republic,  and, 
after  1806,  under  Joseph  Bonaparte,  in 
Spain.  After  his  return,  Joachim  (Murat) 
raised  him  successively  through  various 
degrees  of  military  conunand.  In  1814, 
he  commanded  a  body  of  tmops  which 
assisted  the  Austrians  againsffhe  French, 
and,  in  1815,  a  division  of  NeapoUtan 
troops  against  the  Austrians,  and  signed, 
witli  the  other  Neapolitan  generals,  the 
ca))itulation  of  Casalanza.  In  1820,  when 
minister  of  war,  he  endeavored,  unsuc* 
cessfully,  to  suppress  the  insurrection 
which  broke  out  m  the  army.  In  later 
times,  he  took  part  in  the  revolution,  after 
the  king  had  shown  himself  apparently 
favorable  to  constitutional  principles.  At 
the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the  Austrians, 
he  received  an  important  command,  and 
was  appointed  to  guard  the  road  from 
Terracina  to  Naples.  (See  Ahruxzo^  JVe- 
apolUan  Revoltdwn,  and  Pepe.)  At  Sul- 
mona,  his  army  was  surrounded,  and 
dispersed.  He  fled  to  Barcelona,  and 
lives,  at  present,  in  England,  where^  he 
has  written  his  Mhtvoin  kut^poliL  et  mUU^ 
8ur  la  Rhdhd.  du  Bxnt,  dt  Jraples  en  1820 

I  London,  1823),  whicn  are  valuable  in  a 
listorical  and  military  respect 

Caravagoio,  Michael  Angelo  Amerighi| 
or  Morigi,  called  Miduul  Angda  da  Caaro' 
vaggioj  a  celebrated  painter,  bom  at  Ca- 
ravaggio,  in  the  Milanese,  in  1569,  was, 
at  first,  a  journeyman  mason,  but  soon 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  painting, 
studied  in  Milan  and  Venice,  and  after- 
wards went  to  Rome,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  He  may  be  consider^ 
as  the  inventor  of  a  manner  which  has 
bad  a  crowd  of  imitators.  His  char- 
acteristic traits  are  vigor  and  truth  of 
ekiarthoictiro  combined  with  excellent 
coloring.  He  was  fond  of  introducing 
broad  and  deep  masses  of  shade,  where- 
by a  great  effect  is  given  to  the  light  To 


aid  him  in  producing  this  effect,  the  room 
in  which  he  worked  was  illuminated  by 
a  skyhght,  and  the  walls  were  painted 
black.  He  excelled  in  the  painting  of 
naked  figures.  His  faults  are  obvious. 
Narrow  and  servile  imitation  of  nature 
was  his  highest  aim.  Aimibal  Caracci 
and  Domenichino  were,  perhaps,  less  dis- 
tinguished than  Caravaggio  during  their 
lives,  but,  after  their  death,  were  ranked 
higher,  because,  without  neglecting  color- 
ing and  the  study  of  nature,  they  aimed  at 
correctness  of  deagn  and  dignity  of  con- 
ception. His  violent  character  involved 
him  in  niany  difficulties.  He  died  as 
early  as  1609.  The  painters  who  have 
imitated  him  most  are  Manftedi,  Valentin, 
and  Ribeua,  called  EspagnoleL 

CAKAVAGeio.    (See  Caldara.) 

Caravait,  or  Kara  VAN ;  a  Persian 
word,  used  to  denote  large  companies 
which  travel  together  in  the  Levant  and 
in  Afiica,  for  the  sake  of  security  fit>m 
robbers,  havmg  in  view,  principally,  trade 
or  pilgrimages.  Such  a  company  often 
has  more  than  1000  camels  to  cany  their 
baggage  and  their  goods.  These  walk 
in  single  file,  so  that  the  line  is  often  a 
mile  long.  On  account  of  the  excessive 
heat,  they  travel,  mostly,  early  in  tlie 
morning.  As  every  Mohammedan  is. 
obliged  to  visit  the  tomb  of  Mohammed 
once,  at  least,  during  his  life,  caravans  of 
pilgrims  go  to  Mecca,  every  year,  from 
various  places  of  meeting.  The  leader 
of  such  a  caravan  to  Mecca,  who  carries 
with  him  some  cannon  for  protection,  is 
called  Emir  Adgt,  Trading  caravans 
choose  one  of  their  own  number  for  a 
leader,  whom  they  call  Caravan-Ba9chL 
Much  information  on  the  subject  of  cars* 
vans  is  to  be  found  in  the  travels  of  Nie- 
buhr,  who  made  many  journeys  with  them, 
and  describes  them,  as  it  is  well  known, 
minutely  and  faithfully.  (For  an  account 
of  some  of  the  most  important  routes 
pursued  by  the  caravans  in  Africa,  see 
the  article  AfneOy  p.  90,  vol.  i.) 

Caravan  Tea.    (See  Tea.) 

Caravansahies,  m  the  East ;  a  sort  of 
inn,  situated  in  countries  where  there  are 
no  cities  or  villages  for  a  considerable 
extent,  to  furnish  travellers  with  a  shelter. 
Some  of  them  are  built  with  much  splen 
dor,  though  they  are  generally  imfumisb- 
ed,  and  the  traveller  is  obliged  to  bring 
virith  him  his  bed  and  carpet  In  many, 
the  hospitality  is  ipratuitous.  It  is  com- 
mon for  a  pious  Mohammedan  to  estab- 
lish, during  his  life,  or  by  will,  one  or 
several  of  such  caravansaries.  This  kind 
of  benevolence  is  considered  peculiarly 
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aippeeable  to  the  Deity,  and  promotive  of 
the  eternal  happineea  of  tbe  founder. 
Sometimes  persons  are  kept  in  these 
establishments  to  show  the  way  to  the 
caravans  for  some  distance.    (See  Khan.) 

Caraway  Seex>s  {fivctus  caarvi)  are  a 
stimulant  and  excitant,  the  fruit  of  a  bi- 
ennial plant  (camm  carvi^  linneBUs),  a  na- 
tive of  Europe,  growing  particularly  in 
the  soutli  of  France. 

Carbon.  Charcoal,  as  we  are  femiliar 
with  it  in  common  life,  contains  hydrosen 
and  saline  and  metallic  substances.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  became  necessary  to  intro- 
duce a  peculiar  term  for  its  pure  base, 
and  the  one  adopted  by  chemists  was 
carbon.  This  element,  besides  forming 
the  inflammable  uiatter  of  charcoal,  ex- 
ists largely  in  animal  substances,  and  is 
extensively  distributed  in  the  mineral 
kingdom^ — ^The  only  body  in  which  car- 
bon has  been  found  to  exist  in  a^tate  of 
absolute  purity,  is  the  diamond.  This 
precious  stone  has  always  been  esteemed 
as  the  most  valuable  of  the  gems — a  su- 
periority which  it  owes  to  its  hardness, 
lustre  and  high  refractive  power.  Dia- 
monds are  brought  from  India  and  from 
Brazil.  Those  of  India,  which  have  been 
the  longest  known,  are  principally  found 
in  the  kmffdoms  of  Golconda  and  of  Visia- 
pour.  Those  of  Brazil,  discovered  at  the 
commencement  of  the  17th  century,  be- 
long to  the  district  of  Serro-do-Frio.  The 
situations  in  which  thev  occur  are  such 
as  to  favor  the  idea  of  their  receot  form- 
ation ;  since  they  exist  disseminated 
through  a  loose,  ferruginous  sandstone,  or 
quite  detached  in  a  sandy  soil;  and,  in 
both  cases,  are  situated  at  no  great  depth 
below  the  sur&ce.  In  Brazil,  the  con- 
glomerate in  which  they  exist  is  called 
eascaiho ;  from  which  they  are  extracted 
by  washing,  in  the  same  manner  as  gold. 
The  diamond  uniformly  occurs  crystal- 
lized, and  presents  a  ffreat  variety  of 
forms ;  all  of  which  yield  readily  to  me- 
chanical division  parallel  to  all  the  planes 
of  the  regular  octohedron,  which,  there- 
fore, is  the  form  of  the  primary  crystal, 
and  imder  which  figure  it  is  sometimes 
found  in  nature.  The  faces  of  its  crys- 
tals are  very  fiequently  curved,  so  as  to 
communicate  to  them  a  rounded  appear- 
ance. They  are  commonly  limfMa ;  and 
are  either  colorless,  or  of  a  yellowish, 
bluish,  yellowish-brown,  bkck-brown^ 
Prussian  blue  or  rose-red  color.  Specific 
mvity,  3.5.  Its  haidness  is  extreme ;  so 
mat  it  can  be  worn  down  only  by  rubbing 
one  diunond  against  another,  and  is  pof 
isbed  only  by  the  finer  diamond  powder. 
43* 


— ^Tbe  weight,  and,  consequently,  the 
value  of  diamonds,  are  estimated  in  carats, 
one  of  which  is  equal  to  four  grains ;  and 
the  price  of  one  diamond,  compared  with 
that  of  another  of  equal  color,  transpa- 
rency and  purity,  is  as  the  squares  of  tlie 
respective  weights.  The  average  price 
of  rough  diamonds,  that  are  worm  work- 
ing, is  about  £2  for  the  first  carat.  The 
value  of  a  cut  diamond  is  equal  to  that  of 
a  rough  diamond  of  double  weight,  ex- 
clusive of  the  price  of  workmanship ;  and 
the  whole  cost  of  a  wrought  diamond  of 

1  carat  may  be  about  $36,  or  £  8 

2  carats     is       2?  X  £8  =       32 

3  do.       is       S^X     8=       72 
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IS 

is 
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42  X 
1002  X 


8=      128 
8  =  80,000 


l*h]s  rule,  however,  is  not  extended  to 
diamonds  of  more  than  20  carats.  The 
larger  ones  are  disposed  of  at  prices  infe- 
rior to  theur  value  by  that  computation. 
The  snow-white  diamond  is  most  prized 
by  the  jeweller.  When  transparent,  and 
free  from  cracks,  it  is  said  to  be  of  the 
first  water, — The  following  are  some  of 
the  most  extraordinaiy  diamonds  known : 
^-one  in  the  possession  0$  the  rajah  of 
Mattan,  in  the  island  of  Borneo,  where  it 
was  found  about  a  oeotory  ago:  it  is 
shaped  hke  an  egg,  and  is  of  me  finest 
water :  its  weight  is  367  cartsts,  or  2  oz. 
169  grs.  Troy.  Another  is  the  celebrated 
Pitt  diamond,  now  among  the  crown 
jewels  of  France,  weighing  136  carats ; 
another  in  the  sceptre  of  the  emperor  of 
Russia,  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg  ;  and 
another  in  the  possession  of  the  Great 
Mogul,  which  is  said  to  weigh  280,  and 
which,  in  a  rough  state,  weighed  793 
carats^ — From  the  fact  that  transparent 
inflammable  bodies  refi'act  light  in  a  rado 
greater  than  their  densities,  ar  Isaac 
Newton  conjectured  that  the  diamond 
might  consist  of  an  unctuous  matter  co- 
agulated. The  Florentine  academicians 
had  rendered  its  combustibiUty  probable, 
by  exposing  it  to  the  solar  rays  of  a  pow- 
erful Duming-glass,  and  observing  that  it 
gradually  disappeared,  or  was  consumed. 
Subsequent  experiments  setded  the  ques- 
tion, by  proving,  that  the  diamond  lost 
none  of  its  weight  when  calcined  out  of 
contact  with  the  air ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  was  dissipated  when  heated  ui 
contact  with  this  fluid.  It  still  remained,^ 
however,  to  be  discovered,  what  was  the 
true  nature  of  the  diamond.  This  was 
accomplished  by  Lavoisier,  who  enclosed 
diamonds  in  jars  filled  with  atmospheric 
air  or  oxygen   gas,   and,  afier  having 
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caused  them  to  disappear  by  the  heat  of 
a  burning-fflass,  examined  the  air  in  the 
vessels.  He  found  it  to  exhibit  precisely 
the  same  properties  as  the  air  which  re- 
sults from  the  combustion  of  charcoal. 
This  experiment  was  also  performed  by 
Morveau,  who  demonstrated  the  nature 
of  the  diamond  by  still  another  arrange- 
ment A  diamond  was  enclosed  in  a 
cavity  made  in  a  piece  of  pure,  soft  iron ; 
a  stopper  of  the  same  metal  was  driven 
into  it,  and  the  mass  was  put  into  a  small 
crucible,  which  was  covered,  and  this 
into  a  second ;  the  space  between  them 
being  filled  with  pure  silicious  sand. 
The  whole  was  exposed,  for  some  time, 
to  an  intense  heat  When  examined,  the 
diamond  had  disappeared,  and  the  iron, 
with  which  it  had  been  in  contact,  was 
converted  into  steel.  Now  steel  is  a  com- 
pound of  iron  and  carboii ;  and,  as  the 
diamond  was  not  visible,  and  as  there  was 
no  source  from  which  the  carbon  could 
have  been  obtained,  the  conclusion  was 
unavoidable,  that  the  diamond  was  pure 
carbon.  Yet  so  different  is  this  mineral 
from  charcoal,  that  it  was,  for  a  time, 
imagined  that  it  contained  some  other 
element  than  carbon ;  but  the  numerous 
and  delicate  experiments  of  sir  H.  Davy, 
and  several  other  chemists,  failed  of  de- 
tecting any  thing  else  in  its  composition ; 
and,  although  there  exists  so  great  a  dif- 
ference between  the  diamond  and  char- 
coal, in  their  external  properties,  we  are 
forced  to  believe  that  thev  are  identically 
of  tlie  same  nature,  l^he  diamond  is, 
therefore,  pure  carbon,  and  diflfers  from 
charcoal  (leaving  out  of  question  its  tri- 
fling impurities)  only  in  the  arrangement 
of  its  molecules. — ^The  substance  in  which 
carbon  exists  next  in  purity  is  charcoal. 
For  common  purposes,  this  is  prepared  by 
piling  billets  of  wood  in  a  pyramidical 
form,  with  vacuities  between  them  for 
the  admission  of  air,  covering  them  with 
earth,  and  inflaming  them.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  heat,  part  of  the  combusti- 
ble substance  is  consumed,  part  is  vola- 
tilized, together  with  a  portion  of  water, 
and  there  remains  behind  the  ligneous 
fibre  only  of  the  wood,  in  tho  form  of  a 
black,  brittle  and  porous  body.  When 
required  pure,  and  m  small  quantities,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  chemist,  it  may  be 
obtained  by  immersing  the  wood  in  sand 
contained  in  a  crucible  exposed  to  heat 
According  to  the  experiments  of  Messrs. 
Alien  and  Pepvs,  the  weight  of  charcoal 
obtained  from  100  parts  of  different  woods 
^fas  as  follows :— nr,  18.17^  lignum  vitas, 
17J25;  box, 90.35 ;  beech,  15 ;  oak,  17.40 ; 


mahogany,  15.75.— La^T^iUaeA:  is  char- 
coal in  a  state  of  minute  division,  and  is 
prepared  for  the  demands  of  trade  from 
the  dregs  which  remain  afl^  the  eliqua- 
tion  of  pitch,  or  else  finom  small  pieces  of 
fir-wood,  which  are  burned  in  furnaces 
of  a  peculiar  construction,  the  smoke  of 
which  is  made  to  pass  through  a  long 
horizontal  flue,  terminating  in  a  close, 
boarded  chamber.  The  roof  of  this 
chamber  is  made  of  coarse  cloth,  through 
which  the  current  of  air  escapes,  while 
the  soot,  or  lampblack,  remains  behind. — 
Cokt  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  charcoal,  which 
remains  in  the  retort,  after  the  heating  of 
coal  to  procure  the  coal  gas. — looty-Uack, 
or  ardnud  charcoal^  is  obtained  fit>m  bones 
made  red-hot  in  a  covered  crucible,  and 
consists  of  charcoal  mixed  with  the  earthy 
matters  of  the  bone. — Wood  charcoal, 
well  prepared,  is  of  a  deep-black  color, 
brittle  and  porous,  tasteless  and  inodorous. 
It  is  infusible  in  any  heat  a  furnace  can 
raise ;  but,  by  the  intense  heat  of  a  pow- 
erful galvanic  apparatus,  it  is  hardened, 
and  at  length  is  volatilized,  presenting  a 
surface  with  a  distinct  appearance  of  hav- 
ing undergone  fusion.  The  density  of 
charcoal,  according  to  Mr.  Leslie,  is  little 
short  of  that  of  the  diamond  itself^  al- 
though its  specific  gravity  has  usually 
been  considered  as  low  as  2.00.  Charcoal 
is  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  not  affected 
by  it  at  low  temperatures ;  hence  wooden 
stakes,  which  are  to  be  immersed  in  water, 
are  often  charred  to  preserve  them. — 
Owing  to  its  peculiarly  porous  texture, 
charcoal  possesses  the  property  of  absorb- 
ing a  large  quantity  of  air,  or  other  gases, 
at  common  temperatures,  and  of  yielding 
the  greater  part  of  them  when  heated. 
It  appears,  from  the  researches  of  Saus- 
sure,  that  different  gases  are  absorbed  by 
it  in  different  proportions.  He  found  that 
charcoal  preparea  fix)m  box-wood  absorbs, 
during  the  space  of  24  or  36  hours,  of 

A  mmoniacal  gas,     90  times  its  volu me ; 
Muriatic  acid,  ...  85  do. 

Carbonic  acid, ...  35  do. 

Oxygen 9.25       do. 

Hydrogen, 1.75       do. 

Charcoal  likewise  absorbs  the  odoriferous 
and  coloring  principles  of  most  animal 
and  vegetable  substances.  Thus,  all  sa- 
line substances,  which,  from  the  ad« 
herence  of  vegetable  or  animal  extractive 
matter,  are  of  a  brown  color, — as  crude 
tartar,  crude  nitre,  impure  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  and  other  salts, — may,  after 
being  dij^ed  through  the  medium  of 
water  with  charcoal,  be  obtained  white 
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toy  a  second  crystaUization.   Resins,  gum- 
resins,  assafcBtida,  opium,  balsams,  essen- 
tial oiis,  and  many  other  substances,  even 
those  that  have  the  strongest  smell,  are 
rendered  nearly  inodorous  when  they  are 
rubbed  with  charcoal  and  water,  or  when 
solutions  of  them  in  alcohol  are  macer- 
ated with  the  charcoal,  or  filtrated  re- 
peatedly through  it    A  number  of  the 
vegetable  tinctures  and  infusions  also  lose 
their  color,  smell,  and  much  of  their  taste, 
by  the  same  process.    Common  vine^, 
on  being  boiled  with  charcoal  powder, 
becomes  colorless.    Malt  spirit,  by  distil- 
lation wjtli  charcoal,  is  freed  trom  its 
disagreeable  flavor.    In  the  same  manner 
wines,  also,  become  colorless,  and  distilled 
waters  lose  thein  odors.    Water,  which, 
from  having  been  long  kept  in  wooden  ves- 
sels, as  durmg  long  voyages,  has  acquired 
an  offensive  smell,  is  deprived  of  it  by  fil- 
tration through  charcoal  powder,  or  even 
by  agitation  with  it  for  a  few  minutes, 
especially  when  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric 
acid  have  also  been  added.    Hence,  also, 
it  has  been  found  that,  by  charring  the 
inside  of  casks  for  keeping  water,  it  may 
be  preserved  a  long  time  without  spoiling. 
Charcoal  can  even  remove  or  prevent  the 
putrescence  of  animal  matter.    If  a  piece 
of  flesh  has  become  tainted,  the  taste  and 
smell  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  re- 
moved, by  rubbing  it  with  charcoalpowder; 
and  it  may  be  preserved  firesh  for  some 
time  by  burying  it  in  the  same  substance. 
To  |iroduce  these  effects,  however,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  charcoal  should  have 
been  well  calcined  and  newly  prepared.— 
The  uses  of  charcoal  are  extensive.    It  is 
used  as  fuel  in  various  arts,  where  a  strong 
heat  is  required  without  smoke,  as  in 
dyeing,  and  in  various  metallurgic  opera- 
tions.   By  cementation  with  charc«jal,  iron 
is  converted  into  steeL    It  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  ^npowder,  in  its  finer 
state  of  aggregation,  under  the  form  of 
ivory-black,  lamp-black,  &c.     It  is  the 
basis  of  black  paint ;  and,  mixed  with  fat 
oils  and  resinous  matter,  to  give  a  due 
consistence,  it  forms  the  composition  of 
printing  ink.    It  is  used  to  destroy  color 
and  odor,  particularly  in  sirups ;  to  pu- 
rify honey ;  to  resist  putrefaction ;  to  con- 
fine heat,  and  for  a  number  of  other 
important  purposes. — ^When  charcoal  is 
heated  to  a  certain  degree  in  the  open  air, 
or  in  oxygen  gas,  it  takes  fire,  and  bums 
with  the  production  of  an  elastic  vapor, 
which  has  been  called  carhomc  acid  gas. 
It  is  usually  obtamed,  however,  by  other 
processes.    It  exists,  combined  with  lime, 
in  the  different  varieties  of  limestone, 


marble  and  chalk  ?  and,  if  any  of  these 
substances  be  exposed  to  a  strong  heat, 
the  affinity  of  the  acid  to  the  lime  is 
so  far  weakened,  that  it  assumes  the  elas- 
tic form,  and  may  be  collected.  An 
easier  mode  is  also  practised  for  effecting 
its  disunion,  through  the  affusion  of  one 
of  the  more  powerfiil  acida — ^From  the 
experiment  of  the  direct  formation  of  this 
acid,  by  the  combustion  of  charcoal  in 
oxygen  fas,  its  composition  has  been  de- 
tennined  to  be  27.4  carbon  and  72.6  oxy- 
gen. Tennant  illustrated  its  nature  ana- 
lytically, by  passing  the  vapor  of  phos 
phorus  over  chalk,  or  the  carbonate  of 
lime,  heated  to  redness  in  a  glass  tube. 
The  phosphorus  took  oxygen  from  the 
carbonic  acid,  charcoal,  in  the  form  of  a 
light,  black  powder,  was  deposited,  and 
the  phosphoric  acid,  which  was  formed, 
united  with  the  lime. — Carbonic  acid  is  a 
colorless,  inodorous,  elastic  fluid,  which 
possesses  all  the  physical  properties  of 
the  gases  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  re- 
quires a  pressure  of  36  atmospheres  to 
condense  it  into  a  liquid.     Its  Specific 

f-avity,  compared  with  common  air,  is 
5277.  It  extinffuishes  burning  sub- 
stances of  all  kin&,  and  is  incapable  of 
supporting  the  respiration  of  animals,  its 

Eresence,  even  in  a  moderate  proportion, 
eing  soon  fatal.  An  animal  cannot  live 
in  air  which  contains  sufficient  carbonic 
acid  for  extinguishing  a  lighted  candle ; 
and  hence  the  practical  rule  of  letting 
down  a  burning  taper  into  old  wells  or 
pits,  before  any  one  ventures  to  descend. 
When  an  attempt  is  made  to  inspire  pure 
carbonic  acid,  a  violent  spasm  of  the 
glottis  takes  place,  which  prevents  the 
gas  from  entering  the  lungs.  If  it  be  so 
much  diluted  with  air,  as  to  admit  of  its 
passing  the  glottis,  it  then  acts  as  a  nar- 
cotic poison  on  the  system.  It  is  this  gas 
which  so  often  proves  destructive  to  per- 
sons sleeping  in  a  confined  room  with  a 
pan  of  buminff  charcoal.  Lime-water 
necomes  turbid  when  brought  into  con- 
tact with  carbonic  acid,  from  the  union 
of  the  lime  with  the  gas,  and  the  insolu- 
ble nature  of  the  compound  thus  formed. 
Hence,  lime-water  is  not  only  a  valuable 
test  of  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid,  but 
is  frequently  used  to  withdraw  it  alto- 
gether from  any  gaseous  mixture  that 
contains  it  Carbonic  acid  is  absorbed  by 
water.  Recently-boiled  water  dissolves 
its  own  volume  of  carbonic  acid,  at  the 
common  temperature  and  pressure;  but 
it  will  take  up  much  more  if  the  pressure 
be  increased.  Water  and  other  liquids, 
which  have  been  charged  with  carooiuc 
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acid  under  great  preasure,  lose  the  greater 
part  of  the  gas  when  the  pressure  is  re- 
moved. The  effervescence  which  takes 
place  on  opening  a  bottle  of  ginger  beer, 
cider,  or  brisk  champaign,  is  owine  to 
the  escape  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Water 
which  is  fully  saturated  with  carbonic 
acid  gas  sparkles  when  it  is  poured  fix>m 
one  vessel  to  another.  The  solution  has 
an  agreeably  acidulous  taste,  and  gives  to 
litmus  paper  a  red  stain,  which  is  lost  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  On  the  addition  of 
lime-water  to  it,  a  cloudiness  is  produced, 
which  at  first  disappears,  because  the  car- 
bonate of  lime  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of 
carbonic  acid ;  but  a  permanent  precipi- 
tate ensues,  when  the  me  acid  is  neutral- 
ized by  an  additional  quantity  of  lime- 
water.  The  water  which  contains  car- 
bonic acid  in  solution  is  wholly  deprived 
of  the  gas  by  boiling.  The  agreeable 
pungency  of  beer,  porter  and  ale  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
carbonic  acid ;  by  the  loss  of  which,  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  they  become  stale. 
All  kinds  of  sprinff  and  well-water  con- 
tain carbonic  acid,  which  they  absorb 
from  the  atmo«)here,  and  to  which  they 
are  partly  indebted  for  their  agreeable 
flavor,  fioiled  water  has  an  insipid  taste, 
from  the  absence  of  carbonic  acid.  Car- 
bonic acid  is  always  present  in  tiie  atmos- 
phere, even  at  the  summit  of  the  highest 
mountains.  Its  origin  is  obvious.  Be- 
sides being  formed  abundantly  by  the 
combustion  of  all  substances  which  con- 
tain carbon,  the  respiration  of  animals  is 
a  fiuitful  source  of  it,  as  may  be  proved 
by  breathing  a  few  minutes  mto  lime- 
water.  It  is  also  generated  in  all  the 
spontaneous  changes,  to  which  dead  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  matters  are  subject. 
The  carbonic  acid  proceeding  from  such 
sources  is  commonly  diffused  equably 
through  the  air;  but,  when  any  of  these 
processes  occur  in  low,  confined  situa- 
tions, as  in  the  galleries  of  mines  or  in 
wells,  the  gas  is  then  apt  to  accumulate 
there,  and  form  an  atmosphere  called 
choke  damp,  which  proves  fatal  to  any 
animals  that  are  placed  in  it  These  ac- 
cumulations take  place  only  where  there 
is  some  local  origin  for  the  carbonic  acid ; 
for  example,  when  it  is  generated  by  fer- 
mentative processes  going  on  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  or  when  it  issues 
direcdy  from  the  earth,  as  happens  at  the 
^tto  del  Cane,  in  Italy,  and  at  Pyrmont, 
m  Westphalia.— Though  caibonic  acid  is 
the  product  of  many  natural  operations, 
no  increase  of  its  quantity  in  the  atmoe- 
tihere  is  discoverable.    Such  an  increase 


appears  to^  be  prevented  by  the  procesB  of 
vegetation.  Growing  plants  purify  the 
air  by  withdrawing  carbonic  acid,  and 
vielding  an  equal  volume  of  pure  oxygen 
m  return ;  but  whether  a  full  compensa- 
tion for  the  deterioration  of  the  air  by 
respiration  is  produced  in  this  way,  has 
not,  as  yet,  been  satisfiictorily  determined. 
— Carbonic  acid  abounds  in  mineral 
springs,  such  as  those  of  Tunbridge, 
Carlsbad  and  Saratoga.  In  combination 
with  lime,  it  forms  extenave  masses  of 
rock,  which  occur  in  all  countries,  and  in 
every  formation.  It  unites  with  alkaline 
substances,  and  the  salts  so  produced  are 
called  carbonates.  Its  acid  properties  are 
feeble,  so  that  it  is  unable  to  neutralize 
completely  the  alkaline  properties  of  pot- 
ash, soda  and  liihia.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, all  the  caibonates,  without  exception, 
are  decomposed  by  the  muriatic  and  all 
the  stronger  acids;  the  caibonic  acid  is 
displaced,  and  escapes  in  the  form  of  gas. 
— Another  gaseous  compound  of  carbon 
with  oxygen,  called  corftontc  oxyde,  exists, 
or  may  be  obtained  by  heating  powdered 
chalk,  or  any  carbonate  which  can  bear  a 
red  heat  without  decomposition,  with  iron 
filings  in  a  gun-barrel.  It  is  evolved  to- 
other with  carbonic  acid  gas,  from  which 
It  may  be  freed  by  agitating  the  mixed 
gases  with  hme-water,  when  the  carbonic 
acid  is  absorbed,  and  the  gas  in  question 
is  left  in  a  state  of  pmity.  It  is  colorless 
and  insipid.  Lime-water  does  not  absorb 
it,  nor  is  its  transparency  affected  by  iL 
When  a  lighted  taper  is  introduced  into  a 
jar  of  carbonic  oxyde,  it  takes  fire,  and 
bums  calmly  at  its  surface  with  a  lam- 
bent, blue  fiame.  It  is  incapable  of  sup- 
porting respiration.  A  mixture  of  100 
measures  of  carbonic  oxyde,  and  rather 
more  than  50  of  oxygen,  on  being  ex- 
ploded in  Volta's  eudiometer  by  electrici- 
ty, disappear,  and  100  measures  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  occupy  their  place ;  from 
which  the  exact  composition  of  caibonic 
03^de  is  easily  deduced.  For  carbonic 
acid  contains  its  own  bulk  of  oxygen ; 
and,  since  100  measures  of  carbonic  ox- 
yde, with  50  of  oxygen,  form  100  measures 
of  cart)Onic  acid,  it  follows  that  100  of 
carbonic  oxyde  are  composed  of  50  of 
oxygen,  united  with  precisely  the  same 
quantity  of  carbon  as  is  contained  in  100 
measures  of  carbonic  acid.  Consequently^ 
the  composition  of  caibonic  acid  being, 

Byvolumet 
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Carbon, 6 
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22  carbonic  acid, 
Uiat  of  caif)onic  oxyde  must  be, 

By  vchmitf 
Vapor  of  carbon,  100 
Oxygen  gas,  .  .  .  50 

1 00  carbonic  ozyde  gas, 
Byvoeightf 

Carbon,    6 

Oxygen, ,^ 

14  carbonic  oxyde. 

Its  specific  gravity  is  0.9721.— The 
process  for  generating  carbonic  oxyde 
will  now  be  intelli^ble.  The  princi- 
ple of  the  method  is  to  bring  carbonic 
acid,  at  a  red  heat,  in  contact  with  some 
substance  which  has  a  strong  affinity  for 
oxygren.  This  condition  is  fulfilled  by 
igniting  chalk,  or  any  of  the  caii)onates, 
with  half  its  weight  of  iron  filings,  or  of 
charcoal  The  carbonate  is  reduced  to 
its  caustic  state,  and  the  carbonic  acid  is 
converted  into  carbonic  oxyde  by  yielding 
oxygen  to  the  iron  or  the  charcoiu. 
When  the  first  is  used,  an  oxyde  of  iron 
is  the  product;  when  charcoal  is  em- 
ployed, the  charcoal  itself  is  converted 
into  carbonic  oxyde. 

Carbonari  (coUUrs) ;  the  name  of  a 
laj^e  political  secret  societv  in  Italy. 
According  to  the  Memoirs  of  the  Secret 
Societies  of  the  South  of  Italy,  particu- 
larly the  Carbonari,  translated  from  the 
Original  Manuscript  (London,  1821),  it 
emerged  fix>m  its  former  obscurity  in 
1818.  It  has  published  instructions,  cate- 
chisms of  the  different  degrees,  statutes, 
rituals,  and  so  on,  which  give,  however, 
only  a  partial  view  of  the  subject,  without 
entering  into  the  secret  motives  of  the 
leiOlerB,  and  the  real  spirit  of  the  whole 
society.  They  have  a  tradition,  that  they 
were  founded  by  Francis  I  of  France,  on 
which  account  they  drink  to  his  memory 
at  their  festivals.  It  is  evidently  going 
too  fiir  to  associate  them  with  the  dis- 
turbances among  the  German  peasantry 
in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  centuiy,  or 
to  look  for  their  origin  in  the  oppressive 
forest  laws  of  the  Norman  kings  of  Eng- 
land. If,  however,  as  their  antiquity  is  not 
to  be  disputed,  they  could  be  proved  to 
be  a  branch  of  the  Waldenses,  their  re-\ 
ligiqios  chai-acter,  which  aims  at  evanpeli- 
cm  purity  and  a  rejection  of  traditions, 
would  be  best  accounted  for.  According 
to  Botta's  HisUnrt  ffRtdie^  the  republicans 
fledy  under  the  reign  of  Joachim  (Murat), 


to  the  recesses  of  the  Abruzzi,  inspired 
with  an  equal  hatred  of  the  French  and 
of  Ferdinand.  They  formed  a  secret 
confederacy,  and  called  themselves  colliers. 
Their  chie^  Capobianco,  possessed  great 
talents  as  an  orator.  The  war  cry— 
"Revenge  for  the  land  crushed  by  the 
wolfl" — ^revealed  the  objects  of  the  soci- 
ety. Ferdinand  and  Caroline  endeavored 
to  obtain  their  assistance  against  the 
French.  Prince  Molitemi  himself,  a  re- 
publican at  heart,  was  sent  to  them  for  thig 
Surpose.  Count  OrlofF,  in  his  work  on 
[spies,  ascribes  the  foundation  or  revival 
of  the  Carbonari  to  queen  Caroline  of 
Naples :  others  assert  that  Maghella,  the 
former  minister  of  police,  gave  this  soci- 
ety its  present  importance.  Maghella,  a 
native  Genoese,  was  made  minister  of 
police  in  the  time  of  the  Ligurian  repub« 
tic,  and,  afler  it  was  united  with  France, 
director  of  the  tobacco  monopoly.  When 
Murat  ascended  the  throne  of  Naples,  he 
employed  him  in  liie  department  of  po- 
lice, and,  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  ap- 
pointed him  minister.  All  his  efiforta 
were  directed  to  the  union  and  indepen- 
dence of  Italy ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  he 
made  use  of  the  society  of  the  Carbonaria, 
which  he  reformed  and  extended.  In 
1812,  he  urged  his  sovereign  to  make 
himself  independent  of  Napoleon,  and  to 
raise  the  standard  of  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence in  Italy.  Murat  was  supported 
by  the  Carbonan  (who  desired  a  consti- 
tution) only  during  the  short  intervals  in 
which  it  was  hoped  that  he  would  act 
according  to  these  suggestions.  In  the 
sequel,  he  informed  his  brother-in-law. 
Napoleon,  of  the  designs  of  Maghella,  and 
dehvered  him,  as  a  native  Genoese,  to 
France,  where  he  lived,  for  some  time, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  police. 
In  1815,  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  exerted 
bis  influence  chiefly  in  the  States  of  the 
Church,  then  occupied  bv  Murat  After 
the  expulsion  of  Murat  by  the  Austrian 
armies,  he  was  first  carried  to  a  Hunga- 
rian fortress,  afterwards  delivered  to  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  imprisoned  for  a  year 
in  Fenestrelles,  and  then  set  at  liberty. 
The  ritual  of  the  Carbonari  is  taken  fVom 
the  colliery.  Clearing  the  wood  of  wolves 
(opposition  to  tyranny)  is  the  basis  of  their 
symbols.  By  this,  they  are  said  to  have 
meant,  at  first,  only  deliverance  from  for- 
eign dominion ;  but,  in  later  times,  demo- 
cratical  and  antimonarchical  principles 
have  sprunff  up,  which  were  probably 
discussed  cniefly  among  the  higher  de- 
grees of  the  order.  They  call  one  another 
goadeoutina.    Those  of  the  second  degnft 
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are  called  P}fiiagoTean»^  and  the  oath  of 
adroisaion  is,  **  mtred  to  all  tyrants  ?*  Of 
the  third  degree,  whose  existence  cannot 
be  doubted,  little  is  known.  There  are 
even  traces  of  a  fourth  degree.  A  gen- 
eral union  of  the  order  \maei  a  common 
head  seems  not  to  have  been  effected. 
The  separate  societies  in  the  small  towns 
entered  into  a  connexion  with  each  other ; 
but  this  union  extended  no  &rther  than  the 
province.  The  place  of  assembly  is  call- 
ed the  hvt  {fxtracca) :  the  exterior  parts  are 
called  the  wood;  the  interior  of  the  hut  is 
called  the  coUiery  (vendita).  The  confedera- 
tion of  all  the  huts  of  the  province  is  called 
the  republic^  generally  bearing  the  ancient 
name  of  the  province ;  for  instance,  the 
refiddic  of  frest  Lueania^  in  PrindpcUo 
Vitr(i,  which  consisted  of  182  huts,  and 
l|ad  its  seat  at  Salerno ;  the  East  Zrtico- 
man  republic^  in  the  province  of  Basilica- 
ta,  chief  seat  at  Potenza ;  the  rqntblica  of 
Hirpinioj  Daunioj  &;c.  The  chief  huts 
{altavendita)  at  Naples  and  at  Salerno 
endeavored  to  effect  a  general  union  of 
the  order,  at  least  for  the  kingdom ;  but 
the  attempt  appears  to  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful. To  what  degree,  however,  the 
feeling  of  the  nadon  were  prepared  for 
the  object,  appears  from  tlie  fact,  that  the 
order,  soon  after  its  foundation,  contained 
from  24,000  to  30,000  members,  and  in- 
creased so  rapidly,  that  it  spread  through 
all  Italy.  In  1820,  in  tlie  month  of  March 
alone,  about  650,000  new  members  are 
said  to  have  been  admitted.  Whole  cities 
joined  it;  the  little  town  Lanciauo,  in 
Abruzzo  Citra,  in  March,  1814,  contained 
1200  armed  members  of  the  order.  The 
terms  of  admission  could  not,  of  course, 
have  been  difficult ;  even  notorious  rob- 
bers became  Carbonari  ;  and  the  asser- 
tion, that  their  admission  effected  an  im- 
mediate reformation  of  their  life,  will  not 
meet  with  much  credit.  The  clergy,  and 
the  military,  in  particular,  seem  to  have 
thronged  for  aomission.  .The  religious 
character  of  the  order  appears  fiom  its 
statutes :  **  Every  carbonaro  has  the  natu- 
ral and  inalienable  right  to  worship  the 
Almiffhty  according  to  his  own  opinions 
and  the  dictates  of  his  conscience :"  and 
this  spirit  shows  most  clearlv  the  impor- 
tance of  the, order ;  for  it  is  rar  more  dif- 
ficult to  be  suppressed  than  the  poUtical 
spirit,  and  indicates  a  more  universal  and 
profound  excitement.  The  Carbonari 
seem  to  have  borrowed  many  forms  fix)m 
the  fireemasons,  but  did  not,  probably, 
originate  from  them.  Even  in  Italy,  finee- 
masoniY  is  considered  distinct  Besides 
the  Carbonari,  several  other  secret  socie- 


ties have  been  formed — the^  Eunoeam 
Patriots ;  the  RtsotuU  {Dteisi)^  at  whose 
head  was  a  famous  robber,  Giro  Annicfai- 
arico  (formerly  a  clergyman),  who,  in 
1817,  was  taken  prisoner  and  executed 
by  general  Church.  With  him  his  troop, 
consisting  of  a  few  membera,  was  extin- 
guished. (On  the  tendency  and  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Carbonari,  during  the 
reign  of  Napoleon,  see  HermeSy  xix.) 
After  the  suppression  of  the  NeapoUtao 
and  Piedmontese  revolution,  in  1821,  the 
Carbonari,  throughout  Italy,  were  declared 
guilty  of  hiffh  treason,  and  punished  as 
such  by  the  kiws.  Some  interesting  facts 
concerning  them  are  contained  in  De 
Wit's  Fragments  from  my  Life  and 
Time  (Brunswick,  1827) ;  but  the  book 
is  such  a  mixture  of  presumption  and 
exaggeration,  that  it  is  of  httle  value  to 
any  reader  who  is  not  sufficiendy  ac- 
quainted with  the  poliucal  afiairs  of  that 
time  to  distinguish  the  false  from  the  true. 
The  Carbonari  have  added  one  more  to 
the  attempts  of  Italy  to  realize  a  wish  as 
old  as  its  misfortunes ;  that  is,  to  attain 
deliverance  from  a  foreign  yoke,  and  to 
become  imited  under  one  govemmenu 
There  has  not  existed  one  Italian  of  tal- 
ent, from  Dante,  who  called  his  country 
di  dolor'  osteUo  (mansion  of  p«un),  down 
to  the  latest  times,  poet  or  politician,  who 
has  not  lamented  the  divided  state  of  his 
country,  and  subscribed  the  sentiment  of 
Petrarca,  Aalia  mia,  benche  sia  indmma. 

Carbonic  Acid.    (See  CarhoTu) 

Carbonic  Oxtde.    (See  Cofioti.) 

Carbuncle.    (See  GameL) 

Carbcncle,  in  surgery ;  a  roundirii, 
hard,  livid  and  painful  tumor,  quickly 
tending  to  mortification,  and  (when  it  is 
malignant)  connected  with  extreme  de- 
biUty  of  the  constitution.  When  this 
complaint  is  symptomatic  of  the  plague,' a 
pestilential  bubo  usually  attends  lU  (See 
Plague, )  The  carbuncle  is  seated  deeply, 
in  parts  provided  with  cellular  mem- 
brane, and  therefore  does  not  soon  dis- 
cover its  whole  dimensions,  nor  the  ill 
digested  matter  it  contains. 

Carcass  (in  French,  carcasst\  in  mili* 
tary  language;  an  iron  case  mied  with 
combufidble  materials,  which  is  discharged 
firom  a  mortar,  like  a  bomb.  There  were 
formerly  two  kinds,  oblong  and  round 
one^  but  they  are  now  out  of  use. — ^In 
architecture,  carcass  signifies  the  timber- 
work  of  a  house,  before  it  is  either  lathed 
or  plastered. 

Carcinoma.    (See  Cancer.) 

Card.     Playiiig-cards  are,   probably 
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u  ioT^tioii  of  the  East,  as  appears 
from  the  name  which  cards  origincdly 
bore  m  Italy  {naibCjj  and  still  bear  in 
Spaui  and  Portugal  (naipts'jy  which  word, 
in  the  Oriental  languages,  signifies  (fmno* 
ti4m  or  vrognosHcaiion.  If  it  could  be 
proved  tnat  the  Gipsies  first  made  cards 
known  in  Asia  and  Afiica,  this  supposi- 
tion would  be  placed  beyond  doubt.  It 
is  asserted,  that  the  Arabs  or  Saracens 
learned  the  use  of  cards  fi^m  the  Gipsies, 
and  spread  the  use  of  them  in  Europe. 
The  course  that  card-playing  took,  in  its 
diffiaion  through  Europe,  Siows  that  it 
must  have  come  firom  the  East,  for  it  was 
found  in  the  eastern  and  southern  coun- 
tries before  it  was  in  the  western.  The 
historical  traces  of  the  use  of  cards  are 
found  earliest  in  Italy,  then  in  Germar 
ny,  France  and  Snain.  The  first  cards 
were  painted,  and  the  Italian  cards  of 
12d9  are  acknowledged  to  have  been  so. 
The  art  of  printing  cards  was  discovered 
by  the  Germans,  between  1350  and  1960. 
The  Germans  have,  moreover,  made  ma- 
ny changes  in  cards,  both  in  the  figures 
and  the  names.  The  lanzknechisspielj  which 
is  regarded  as  the  first  German  fame  with 
cards,  is  a  German  invention.  Of  this  game 
we  find  an  imitation  in  France,  in  1392, 
under  the  name  oflansquoMty  which  con- 
tinued to  be  played  there  till  the  time  of 
Aloli^re  and  Regnard,  and,  perhaps,  still 
longer.  The  first  certain  trace  ot  card- 
plaving  in  France  occurs  in  the  year  1361, 
and  Charles  VI  is  said  to  have  amused 
himself  with  it  during  his  sickness,  at  the 
end  of  the  14th  century.  The  modem 
French  figures  are  said  to  have  been  in- 
vented in  France  between  1430  and  1461. 
It  has  been  said  that  cards  were  known  in 
Spmn  as  early  as  1332,  but  this  opinion  is 
supported  by  no  evidence.  The  earliest 
mdication  of  card-playing  in  Spain  is  its 
prohibition  by  the  king  of  Castile,  John 
I,  in  1387,  when  it  must,  consequently, 
have  been  very  prevalent  One  of  the 
best  works  on  the  different  games  at  cards 
IS  the  well-known  treatise  of  Hoyle.  (For 
the  different  games,  see  the  respective 
articles.) 

CAR]>AMOir,  small  {cardannonwm  ndmu ; 
amomum  cardamomimy  Linnieus) ;  a  per- 
ennial plant  growing  in  the  East  Indies. 
The  firuit  is  used  as  a  stimulant  and 
excitant  Triangular  capsules,  fifom  four 
to  five  lines  m  length,  of  a  yeDowish- 
white,  contain  the  seedsj  which  are  of  a 
brown  color,  a  pleasant,  aromatic  smell,  a 
warm,  pepper-hke  taste,  weaker,  howev- 
er, than  that  of  the  various  peppers.  In 
France,  it  is  much  less  used  than  in  £ng- 


land  and  the  U.  States^— The  gnai  and 
middU  cardamoma  are  fumishea  by  other 
species  of  amomum,  as  yet  unobserved 
and  undescribed.  They  may  be  only 
varieties  of  the  preceding.  Their  proper- 
ties are  not  so  enei^tic 

Cardait,  or  Ca&dano,  Geronimo  {Hie- 
ronymus  Cardanus).  This  fiunous  philos- 
opher, physician  and  mathematician  wos 
bom  in  1501,  at  Pavia,  and  was  educated, 
fiiom  his  fourth  year,  very  carefully,  in 
the  house  of  his  lather,  a  physician  and 
lawyer  in  Milan,  distinfuished  for  his 
learning  and  integrity.  In  his  20th  year, 
he  went  to  Pavia  to  complete  his  studies ; 
and,  ailer  two  years,  he  began  to  ex- 
plain Euclid.  He  was,  subsequently, 
professor  of  mathematics  and  medicine 
m  Milan.  He  then  returned  to  Pavia, 
again  visited  Milan,  taught,  for  some  time, 
at  Bologna,  and,  meeting  with  some  diffi- 
culties there,  went  to  Rome.  Here  he 
was  received  into  the  medical  college,  and 
was  allowed  a  pension  by  the  pope.  He 
declined  the  invitations  of  the  king  of 
Denmark,  on  account  of  the  climate  and 
of  the  religion  of  that  country.  The  lat- 
ter reason  for  his  refusal  appears  strange 
fipom  a  man  who  was  accused  of  irreli- 
gion ;  but  his  biographers  differ  with  re- 
gard to  his  religious  opinions.  Contra- 
dictory passages  are  cited  fix)m  his  works, 
which  cannot  surprise  us  in  one  who  was 
lost  in  cabalistic  dreams  and  paradoxes, 
and  pretended  to  have  a  fijnifiar  demon 
(dtBmonfcmdUaria),  firom  whom  he  receiv- 
ed warnings,  &c.  All  this  excited  the 
theologians  agamst  him,  who  attacked  his 
orthodoxy,  and  even  accused  him  of  athe- 
ism, but  certainly  without  foundation. 
The  truth  is,  tliat  Cardan  was  supersti- 
tious, but  his  chimeras  were  in  opposition 
to  the  reigning  superstitions  of  the  age. 
He  believed  so  implicitly  in  astrology, 
that  he  drew  his  own  horoscope  several 
times,  and  ascribed  the  falsehood  of  his 
predictions,  not  to  the  tmcertainty  of  the 
art,  but  to  his  own  ignorance.  His  two 
works,  De  SubUlitaU  and  Ih  Eerum 
VarxdaUy  contain  the  whole  of  his  nat- 
ural philosophy  and  meti^hysics,  and 
are  curious  as  an  instance  of  a  strange 
mixture  of  vrisdom  and  folly.  Cardan 
wrote,  also,  on  medicine.  His  writing 
on  this  subject,  amid  much  trash,  contam 
some  soimd  ideas.  His  fiune  as  a  physi- 
cian was  so  creat,  that  the  primate  of 
Scotland,  who  nad  been  sick  for  10  yean, 
and  had  consulted  the  phrsicians  of  the 
king  of  France  and  or  the  emperor  of 
Gennanv  without  success,  invited  him  to 
Scotland,  and  was  restored  to  health  by  his 
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pmcripfdoniL  Hit  higiiest  ckims  to  thtt 
gratitude  of  the  learned  rest  on  bis  math- 
ematical discoyeiies.  Akebm,  which, 
from  the  time  of  its  origin,  bad  been  cul- 
tivated almost  exclusively  in  Italy,  ex- 
cited, at  that  time,  much  riTahy  among 
the  mathematicians,  who  carefully  kept 
their  discoveries  secret,  in  order  to  tri- 
umph over  each  other  in  their  public  dis- 
putes. Cardan,  it  is  said,  was  told  that 
Tartalea  had  discovered  the  solution  of 
equations  of  the  third  degree,  and  obtain- 
ed the  secret  from  him  by  stratagem  and 
under  promise  of  silence,  but  published 
the  method,  in  1545,  in  bis  Jtn  magna, 
A  violent  diroute  arose,  which  cannot 
now  be  de^iaed  vrith  certainty.  The 
honor  of  giving  his  name  to  the  invention 
has  remained  to  him  who  first  made  it 
known,  and  it  is  still  called  the  formula 
of  Cardan,  It  is  universally  believed 
that  Cardan  discovered  some  new  cases, 
which  were  not  comprehended  in  the  rule 
of  Tartalea ;  that  he  discovered  the  multi- 
plicity of  the  roots  of  the  higher  equa- 
tions, and,  finally,  die  existence  of  nega- 
tive roots,  the  use  of  which  he  did  not, 
however,  understand.  His  tranquillity 
was  disturbed,  not  only  by  the  attacks  of 
his  enemies,  but  also  by  Us  own  extrava^ 

r^ies,  which  are  related  in  his  work 
Vita  fropria^  no  doubt  with  much 
exaggeration.  They  are  exposed  with  so 
much  finnkness,  that  those  who  have 
judged  him  with  indulgence  have  been 
obliged  to  suppose  him  subject  to  fits  of 
insanity.  He  died,  probably,  in  1576,  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  by  voluntary 
starvation,  that  he  might  not  survive  the 
year  in  whirh  he  had  predicted  that  his 
death  would  occur.  All  his  works,  to 
the  number  of  more  than  50,  are  contain- 
ed in  the  edition  of  Lyons,  1663,  in  10 
vols.,  foL 

Cardinal  ;  a  dergynian  of  the  Catho* 
lie  church,  who  has  a  right  to  a  vote  in 
the  choice  of  the  pope.  The  eardinaJs 
are  next  in  dignity  to  the  pope,  enjoy  the 
rank  of  princes,  and,  since  1^1,  have 
borne  the  title  of  eminence.  The  ori^ 
of  the  dignity  of  cardinals  is  uncertain. 
The  name  is  derived  from  cardinalig  (dis- 
tinguished.) The  same  name  was  given, 
under  the  emperor  Theodosius,  to  the 
highest  civil  officers  in  the  state.  Till  the 
11th  century,  the  title  of  cardinal  was 
conmion  to  all  clergymen  who  actually 
officiated  in  an^  church.  From  this  time 
the  popes,  having  grown  povrerful,  form- 
ed a  college,  a  secret  council  of  ecclesias- 
OGs  of  high  rank,  to  whom,  alone,  the 
tide  of  MrrftMil  was  soon  reserved,  by 


way  of  eminence ;  and,  under  Alexander 
III,  in  1160,  they  obtained  the  exdusive 
right  of  choosing  the  pope,  with  much 
opposition,  however,  on  the  part  of  the 
other  Roman  clergy,  and  much  scandal. 
Innocent  IV  (1243—1254)  gave  them  a 
rank  above  the  bishops,  tcwether  with  the 
red  hat,  and  Boni&ce  Vill  assigned  to 
them  the  princely  mantle.  Uiban  VIII 
gave  them  the  title  emmenee,  instead  of  t{- 
hLstrisnmij  which  they  had  enjoyed  till 
then.  With  the  pope,  they  form  the  sa- 
cred college,  and  are  divided  into  three 
ranks — 14  cardinal-deacons,  50  caidinal- 
priesCB,  and  6  cardinal-bidiope,  who  take 
their  nam««  from  the  ancient  bishoprics 
Ostia  (to  which  is  added  that  of  St.  Ru- 
fin),  rorto,  Sabina,  Palestrina,  Frascati, 
and  Alba.  In  1526,  their  number  was 
fixed  at  70  by  Sixtus  V ;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary  that  this  number  should 
be  always  fiill,  and,  in  modem  times,  it 
has  jrenerally  not  been  so.  The  numb» 
of  btshoj^  only  is  always  complete.  The 
choice  of  the  cardinals  depends  solely  on 
the  pope.  He  causes  the  names  of  those 
^pointed  to  be  read  in  the  conaistoiy, 
with  the  formula  *"  Eratres  habeMis*'  (Ye 
shall  receive  as  brethren,  &c).  The  red 
cardinal's  hat  is  sent  to  those  elected,  to 
inform  them  of  their  election.  Their 
dress  consists  of  a  surphce,  with  a  sttovi 
puiple  mantle,  and  a  small  cap,  over 
which  they  wear  a  hat,  vrith  silk  sninga 
and  tassels  at  the  end.  The  c<^or  is  either 
red  or  violet  The  prerogatives  of  cardi- 
nals, in  different  countries,  are  difierent 
(For  those  which  they  enjoy  in  France^ 
see  the  article  Cardinal  in  the  DieUfm* 
noire  de  Theologies  Toulouse,  1817.)  The 
king  of  France  gives  a  cardinal  the  title 
of  cousin,  A  cardinal,  sent  to  a  prince  in 
a  diplomatic  character  fix>m  the  pope,  is 
called  kgaiua  a  latere  or  de  2a£sre.  A 
province,  the  governor  of  vdiich  is  a  car- 
dinal, takes  the  titie  of  a  legaHon,  The 
income  of  the  cardinals  is,  at  present,  not 
large,  and,  compared  to  that  of  some  of 
the  rich  clergy  in  England,  is  small  T%e 
importance  and  authority  of  the  cardinals 
has,  of  course,  sunk  veiy  much  in  rood- 
em  times,  like  those  of  the  other  dignita- 
ries of  the  Catholic  church,  the  pope 
himself  included.  Formerly,  they  pre- 
ceded the  princes  of  the  blood,  sat  at  the 
right  of  kings,  on  or  near  the  throne,  and 
were  considered  equal  to  kings  in  rank- 
(For  the  manner  in  which  they  choose 
the  pope,  see  Condaoe,) 

Carmnal  Points  ;  tiie  ibur  intersec- 
tions of  the  horizon  with  the  meridian 
and  the  prime  vertical  drefe.    Tbey  oo- 
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jncide  with  the  four  cardinal  regions  of 
the  heavens,  and  are,  of  course,  90°  dis- 
tant from  each  other.  The  intermediate 
points  are  called  collateral  points. 

Cardinai.  Virtues,  or  principal  9tr- 
tuea,  in  morals ;  a  name  implied  to  those 
virtues  to  which  all  the  rest  are  subordi- 
nate, or  which  comprehend  all  the  others. 
The  distribution  of  the  virtues,  which  Met 
at  the  foundation  of  this  notion,  had  its 
origin  in  the  old  Grecian  philosophy ;  and 
the  same  number  is  found  here  as  in  the 
elements  of  nature.  These  principal  vir* 
tues,  as  enumerated  by  Plato,  are,  pru-> 
dence,  temperance,  fortitude  and  justice. 
The  three  first  seem  to  relate  to  the  duties 
of  man  towards  himself^  and  to  corre- 
spond with  the  triple  division  of  the  soul 
into  the  intellectual,  the  irrational  (the 
seat  of  the  sensual  desires),  and  the  seat 
of  the  affections,  which  connects  the  two 
first  Justice  either  relates  to  our  duties 
to  others  (God  and  men),  or  is  ^e  union 
of  the  three  first  virtues.  This  division 
appears  to  be  peculiar  to  the  old  P^hag- 
oreans.  Aristotle  divided  them  still  fur- 
ther. The  Stoics,  too,  made  the  same 
division  in  their  system  of  morals,  and 
Cicero  introduced  it  into  his  Offices.  Plo- 
tinus  and  many  New-Platonists  divide  the 
virtues  into  four  classes — civil  or  political, 
i^ilosophical  or  purifying,  religious,  and, 
lastly,  oivine  or  pattern  virtues ;  a  divis- 
ion coinciding  with  the  rest  of  his  philo- 
sophical views.  The  influence  of  the  an- 
cient philosophers  has  made  the  preced- 
ing cardinal  virtues  also  a  part  of  the 
Christian  code.  Some  add  to  them  the 
three  Christian  virtues,  .so  called — ^faith, 
charity  and  hope — and  call  the  former 
vhHosophical»  The  imagination  of  artists 
lias  represented  the  cardinal  virtues  under 
sensible  images.  In  modem  times,  this 
division  is  recarded  as  useless  in  treating 
of  ethics;  an^  in  order  to  judge  of  it  cor- 
rectly, we  must  form  a  just  notion  of  the 
idea  which  the  ancients  attached  to  the 
words  iptTti  and  virtus  (virtue). 

Cardino;  a  preparation  of  wool,  cot- 
ton, hair  or  flax,  by  passing  it  between 
the  iron  points,  or  teeth,  of  two  instru- 
ments, called  cards,  to  comb,  disentangle 
and  arrange  the  hairs  or  fibres  thereof  for 
spinning,  &c.  Before  the  wool  is  carded, 
it  is  smeared  with  oil,  whereof  one  fourth 
of  the  weight  of  the  wool  is  required  for 
wool  destined  for  the  woof  of  stufi&,  and 
one  eighth  for  that  of  the  warp. 

CAREEinNe  (in  French,  faire  dbattre, 
cariner) ;  heaving  the  vessel  down  on  one 
side,  by  applymg  a  strong  purchase  to  Uie 
masts,  so  that  the  vessel  may  be  cleansed 
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fit>m  any  filth  which  adheres  to  it  by 
breaming. — A  ha^oareen  takes  {^ace  when 
it  is  not  possible  to  come  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ship ;  so  that  only  half  of  it  can  be  ca- 
reened. 

C  A  RE  w,  Thomas,  an  Englishpoet,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  bom  in  1589,  was  ed- 
ucated at  Corpus  Christ!  college,  Oxford. 
Cultivating  polite  literature  in  the  midst 
of  a  life  of  affluence  and  gayety,  he  was 
the  subject  of  much  eulogy  to  Ben  Jon- 
son,  Davenant,  and  other  writers  of  the 
period.  He  seems  to  have  died  in  1639, 
having,  in  the  mean  time,  exhibited  the 
not  unusual  transformation  of  the  courtly 
and  libertine  fine  gentleman  into  the  re- 
pentant devotee.  Carew  is  coupled  with 
Waller,  as  one  of  the  improvers  of  Eng- 
lish veisification.  It  does  not  i^ear  that 
any  edition  of  his  poems  was  published 
during  his  life-time;  but  Oldys,  in  his 
notes  on  Langbaine,  asserts  that  his  son- 
nets were  in  more  request  than  those  of 
any  poet  of  his  time.  The  first  collec- 
tion of  his  poems  was  printed  in  1640« 
12mo.;  the  last,  in  1773.  His  elegant 
masque  of  CcRlum  Britainnicuiin  was  print- 
ed, both  in  the  early  editions  and  sepa- 
rately, in  1651,  and  the  whole  are  now 
included  in  Chalmeis^s  British  Poets.  Ca- 
rew was  much  studied  by  Pope ;  and  doc- 
tor Percy  also  assisted  to  restore  him  to 
a  portion  of  the  fiivor  with  which  he  has 
lately  been  regarded.  Specimens  both  of 
the  sublime  and  the  pathetic  may  be 
found  in  his  works ;  the  former  in  his  ad- 
mirable masque,  and  the  latter  in  his  epi- 
taph on  lady  Mary  Villiers. 

Caroillites  ;  a  name  of  the  sect  more 
generally  loiown  under  the  denomination 
of  Cameromans.    (q.  v.) 

Cariaco  ;  a  seaport  town  in  Colombia, 
in  the  province  of  Cumani ;  Ion.  63^  39^ 
W. ;  lat  1(P  aC  N.;  population.  6500.  It 
is  situated  to  the  east  of  the  gulf  of  Cari- 
aco, near  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  on  a  large  plain,  covered  with  plant- 
ations. The  climate  is  veiy  hoi^  the  air 
damp  and  unhealthy.  Its  trade  is  in  cot- 
ton and  sugar.  The  gulf  of  Cariaco  is  68 
miles  long,  and  35  broad,  from  80  to  100 
fiithoms  deep,  surrounded  by  lofty  moun- 
tains, and  the  watere  quiet 

Cariati,  prince,  a  Neapolitan  diploma- 
tist, of  the  ancient  family  Fuscaldo,  served 
under  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  Joachim 
Murat,  in  the  marine  and  in  the  army,  in 
the  latter  as  field-marshal.  In  March, 
1815,  together  with  the  duke  of  Campo- 
Chiaro,  he  negotiated,  at  the  conn  ess  of 
Vienna,  the  acknowiedgment  of  Joachim 
Murat  as  king  of  Naples.     Ferdinand 
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I  to  retain  the  nnk  of  a 


aDowed  tbe  prmce  to  retam  tbe  nnlc  ot  a 
field-mardiat  and,  in  1820,  tbe  ^ern- 
Dient  intrusted  him,  under  tbe  direction 
of  general  Nugent,  minister  of  war,  witb 
tbe  command  of  the  troops  sent  acainst 
tbe  rebels  in  tbe  prorince  of  Avellino; 
but  be  was  unsuccessfiiL  He  was  now 
commissioned  to  declare  at  Paris,  and 
afterwards  at  Lajrbacb,  tbe  king's  accept- 
ance of  the  Spanish  constitution;  but  ne 
was  refused  an  audience.  He  then  left 
bis  native  countiy  for  England,  where  he 
bas  since  lived. 

Cariatides.  (See  CaryatuUsj  also 
ArckiUdurtf  volume  1,  page  340,  near 
tbe  bottom.) 

Caribbean  Sea  ;  that  part  of  tbe  Atlan- 
tic ocean,  which  is  bounded  N.  by  the  isl- 
ands of  Jamaica,  St  Domingo,  Porto  Ri- 
co, and  the  Virgin  islands,  £.  by  the  Ca- 
ribbean islands,  S.  by  Colombia,  and  W. 
by  Guatimala. 

Caribbee  Islands;  tbe  Wtst  India 
idands^  so  called,  which  lie  in  a  line  from 
Anguilla  N.  to  Tobaeo  S.,  and  form  the 
eastern  boundaiy  of  the  sea  called  Canh- 
htan  ita.  The  name  bas  been  loosely 
applied  to  the  whole  of  the  West  India 
islands,  but  is  more  particulariy  undeistood 
of  that  archipelago  which  hes  between 
the  58th  and  ^°  W.  Ion.,  and  the 
11th  and  19th®  N.  lat.  The  principtd  are 
St.  Christophei^s,  Guadaloupe,  Antigua, 
Montserrat,  Mariegalante,  called  Leeward 
idcmda  (q.  v.) ;  Dominica,  Martinico,  St.  Lu- 
cia, Sl  Vincent's,  called  Windward  islands 
(q.  V.) ;  Grenada,  Tobago,  Baibadoes,  dz^. 

Caribbee  or  St.  Lccia  Bark.  Under 
the  general  denomination  of  anchonoj 
several  barics  have  been  comprehended 
which  are  not  the  products  of  the  real 
cinchona  (q.  v.^  ana  which,  in  fact,  nei- 
ther contain  cmchonia  nor  quinia,  and 
cannot,  consequently,  be  substituted  as  a 
febrifuge  for  the  true  species  of  cinchona. 
One  of  the  principal  substitutes  of  this 
kind  is  the  Caribbee  or  St  Lucia  bark, 
which  is  procured  from  the  exostema  Ca- 
ribcM  (Persoon),  a  tree  growing  in  the 
West  Indies.  This  bark  is  in  convex 
fingments,  covered  with  a  yellow  epider- 
mis, commonly  thin,  but  sometimes  hard 
and  spongy,  with  deep  fissures,  of  a  yel- 
low, red  or  brown  tint  internally,  of  a 
fibrous  texture,  offering  here  and  there 
small,  shining  and  crystalline  points,  of  a 
very  bitter  taste,  and  very  funt  smell. 

Caribbees  ;  the  original  inhabitants  of 
tlie  Caribbee  islands  (q.  v.),  who,  in  con- 
sequence of  domestic  broils,  emigrated 
from  North  America,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Florida,  to  these  islands,  and  to  Guia- 


na, in  South  America,  where  they  fire 
independent,  and  have  been  joined  by 
many  runaway  Negroea  T^ey  often 
engage  in  wars  against  tbe  European  cd- 
onists.  They  were  almost  entirely  ex- 
pelled fiiom  the  islands  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury. On  St.  Vincent,  there  are  only  100, 
and  on  Dominica,  only  90  ftunilies  of  red 
Caribbees.  They  are  of  an  olive-brown 
color,  but  they  paint  themselves  with 
amotto,  as  a  defence  against  insects. 
On  the  island  of  St  '^^oent,  there  are 
Mack  Caribbees,  sprung  from  the  inter- 
course of  black  slaves  and  Caribbean  wo- 
men. Their  number  amounts  to  2000  ftim- 
ities.  They  are  of  a  daik-brown  color, 
and,  notvrithstanding  all  the  efiTorts  of  the 
English,  they  maintain  the  independence 
of  their  quarter  of  the  island.  The  red 
Caribbees  are  distinguished  for  their  activ- 
ity and  courage.  They  inhabit  villages, 
g>vemed  by  an  elective  chie(  whom  tbe 
urofteans  call  ccrpfotn.  They  assemble 
for  battle  at  the  sound  of  a  conch.  Next 
to  the  Patagonians,  they  are  perhaps  the 
most  robust  nation  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  They  devour  the  fiesh  of 
their  enemies  with  great  voracity.  Their 
language,  one  of  the  most  sonorous,  and 
one  of  the  softest  in  the  worid,  contains 
nearly  30  dialects. 
Caribs.  (See  the  preceding  article.) 
-Caricature  (fit>m  the  Italian  earicare^ 
to  load,  to  overcharge ;  charger,  with  the 
French).  A  caricature  is  therefore  an 
exaggerated  representation  of  the  qualities 
and  peculiarities  of  an  object ;  but  in  such 
a  way  that  the  likeness  is  preserved,  or 
even  made  more  striking.  The  efiect  of 
such  a  representation  n^d  not  be  always 
ridiculous ;  it  may  also  be  terrible.  Ben 
David  says,  ''A  child  of  the  usual  size, 
"with  the  head  and  arms  of  a  giant,  is  a 
horrid  caricature,  whilst  a  large  man,  with 
a  diminutive  nose,  with  a  little  mouth,  and 
a  small  voice,  is  a  ridiculous  one."  Con- 
sidered in  reference  to  the  fine  arts,  ex- 
ternal deformities,  which  do  not  sprinff- 
from  the  fault  of  the  persons  afflicted,  and 
therefore  excite  compassion  rather  than 
disgust,  can  never  be  the  proper  subjects 
of  caricature ;  for,  besides  that  the  moral 
sense  is  ofiended,  the  arts  are  not  permit- 
ted to  idealize  deformities,  unless  for  the 
purpose  of  imbodying  and  representing 
character.  Such  corporeal  disfigurements, 
however,  as  arise  fix)m  moral  defects,  and 
all  disagreeable  peculiarities  of  manner 
and  appearance  vdiicb  spring  from  the 
same  cause,  are  fair  subjects  of  caricature. 
These  caricatures  are  to  be  considered  as 
poetical  representations  of  moral  and  in- 
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tellecttial  defi>nnities,  of  the  vices  and  fol- 
lies of  individuals,  or  of  whole  classes, 
sects,  &C.;  as  dramatic  pictures,  which  ac- 
quire interest  from  the  moral  views  with 
which  they  are  composed  by  the  painter, 
and  understood  by  the  spectator.  With 
this  object,  Leonardo  da  Vinci  has  drawn 
his  caricatures.  He  represents  the  quar- 
relsome, the  t)eevish,  the  brag^rt,  the 
slothful,  the  bloated  glutton,  the  dissipated 
rake,  the  awkward  clown,  the  laughing 
fool,  &c.,  all  with  fidelity,  but  with  exag- 
geration. Caricatures  may  be  tragic  or 
comic.  To  the  former  belong  illustrations 
of  moral  depravity ;  to  the  latter,  those  of 
intellectual  deficiencies,  arising  firom  self- 
neglect.  They  were  in  use  even  among 
the  ancients,  who  had  among  their  masks 
a  number  of  caricatures.  Hogarth  (q.  v.) 
IS  an  unrivalled  master  of  caricature.  Le- 
onardo da  Vinci,  Annibale  Caracci,  Ghez- 
zi,  Callot  and  Ramberg  (q.  v.)  were  also 
distinguished  in  this  branch  of  art.  The 
political  caricatures  of  the  English  are  of 
a  striking  and  peculiar  kind,  often  exhib- 
iting a  greater  sensibility  for  political  lib- 
erty than  for  dignity  and  oeauty,  but 
abounding  in  wit  and  bold  humor.  Gil- 
ray  and  Bunbuiy  may  be  considered  as 
the*chief  masters  m  this  kind  of  caricature. 
The  French  caricatures  are  rather  exag- 
gerated representations  of  U5e  than  satiri- 
cal ideals.  The  Italians  have  too  strong  a 
sense  for  the  beautiful  to  relish  caricatures, 
and  the  Germans  are  too  grave  to  excel  in 
these  sportive  productions.  Grose,  in 
London  (1788),  published  rules  for  the 
drawing  of  caricatures,  with  an  essay  on 
comic  painting ;  and  Malcolm,  a  Histori- 
cal Sketch  of  the  Art  of  Caricaturing,  with 
Graphic  Illustrations  (London,  1813,  4to). 
Carignazvo,  Charles  Amadeus  Albert, 
prince  of  Savoy,  was  bom  Dec.  28, 1798, 
and,  in  1817,  married  Maria  Theresa, 
daughter  of  the  grand-duke  Ferdinand  of 
Tuscany,  heir  apparent  to  the  crown  of 
Sardinia,  as  the  king,  Charles  Felix  Jo- 
seph, had  no  male  heir.  Until  the  insur- 
rection of  a  part  of  the  Sardinian  army,  in 
the  night  of  March  11  and  12, 1821,  the 
prince  had  taken  no  part  in  state  af]^drs ; 
and,  when  he  at  length  came  forward,  he 
showed  himself  extremely  irresolute,  and 
destitute  alike  of  sound  views  and  manly 
character.  Tlie  leaders  of  the  msurrec- 
tion  well  knew  how  to  make  the  prince, 
who  had  no  knowledge  of  the  political 
condition  of  the  state,  approve  the  steps 
of  the  insurgents,  which  he  did  Iw  a  pub- 
lic proclamation  of  March  12.  March  21, 
the  prince  travelled  to  Novara,  without 
giving  instructions  to  the provisoridl  juntas 


and  from  Novara  he  proceeded,  March 
31,  to  the  Austrian  head-quarters,  and, 
subsequently,  to  France,  as  he  was  not 
allowed  to  return  to  Turin.  In  1823,  un- 
der the  duke  of  Ancoul^me,  he  made  a 
campaign  in  Spain,  distinguifihed  himself 
somewhat  before  Cadiz,  and,  since  1824, 
has  lived  again  in  Turin.  The  founder 
of  the  line  of  Savoy- Carignan  was  Thom- 
as Francis,  youngest  son  of  Charles 
Emanuel  I,  duke  of  Savoy,  who  married 
Maria  de  Bourbon,  countess  of  Soissons, 
in  1624.  This  line  possesses  consider- 
able private  estates,  both  in  France  and 
Piedmont  The  former  remained  entire 
during  the  period  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, as  the  duke  Charles  Ferdinand 
received  the  rights  of  a  French  citizen. 
There  have  sprung,  likewise,  from  this 
house,  the  chevalier  de  Savoy,  a  son  of 
count  de  Villafranca ;  Maria  Louis  (who 
died  in  1785),  brother  Of  the  grandfather 
of  the  heir  apparent,  and  Ijouisa  Aimade 
Mahon,  wife  of  tlie  count  But  tliis  mar- 
riage was  never  acknowledged  by  the 
chief  of  the  ruling  house,  as  entitling  the 
heirs  of  it  to  be  regarded  in  the  line  of  suc- 
cession to  the  tlirone.  The  possibility  of 
the  succession  of  the  house  of  Carignano, 
even  before  the  declaration  of  tlie  congress 
of  Vieniia,  could  not  be  contested ;  but, 
as  the  line  of  Savoy -Carignano,  for  200 
years,  had  been  confounded  with  the  prin- 
cipal line,  disputes  might  arise,  whetlier 
the  new  acquisitions  of  the  latter,  consisf 
ing,  among  other  places,  of  the  duchy  of 
Montferrat,  the  western  part  of  Milan, 
the  island  Sardinia,  and  Genoa,  would 
not  admit  of  a  female  succession  to  the 
lest  possessor  of  the  crown  in  tlie  chief 
line.  The  succession  was  more  involved, 
from  the  circumstance  that  many  parts  of 
Savoy  and  Piedmont  had  been  undoubted 
German  fiefs ;  and  it  might  be  thought  that 
the  possessor  of  the  crown  of  the  chief 
line  of  this  family  could  settle  how  they 
should  be  disposed  of,  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  Grerman  empire.  The  experience 
drawn  Gxtm  history,  how  contests  for  suc- 
cession to  the  thrones  of  Europe,  after 
the  direct  lines  had  become  extinct,  have 
often  involved  this  continent  in  bloody 
wars,  induced  the  congress  of  Vienna  to 
put  an  end  to  all  uncertainty,  by  a  dis- 
tinct acknowledgment  of  the  right  of  sue 
cession  in  the  house  of  Carignano,  in  case 
of  a  failure  of  male  heirs  in  the  prmcipal 
line.  The  marriage  of  the  prince  of  Ca- 
rignano has  already  been  blessed  by  the 
birth  of  two  princes.  ( See  Sardinian  Mori' 
archy.) 
Carillons.    (See  Chimes,) 
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Carinthia;  a  ducfajr  of  the  Austriim 

monarchy.    (See  Austria,) 

Carissimt,  Giacomo ;  a  famouB  Italian 
mosical  composer  of  the  17th  century. 
He  was  horn  at  Padua,  and  was  living  as 
late  as  1672.  He  wrote  many  oratorios, 
cantatas  and  motets,  and  his  contempora- 
ries praised  him  for  his  characteristic  ex- 
pression of  feeling,  and  his  easy,  flowing 
style.  He  deserves  the  most  honor  for 
the  improvement  of  the  recitative,  having 
civen  it  a  more  expressive  and  natural 
iangiiage.  He  wrote,  also,  it  is  said,  the 
first  church  cantatas. 

Carita  (Italian,  from  the  Latin  eariias); 
a  name,  in  the  fine  arts,  applied  to  the  rep- 
resentation of  Christian  love.  It  is  exliib- 
ited  under  the  figure  of  a  tender  mother, 
in  the  midst  of  her  children,  manifesting 
Iier  kindness  and  affection  for  them.  In 
this  way,  for  instance,  Andrea  del  Sarto 
has  represented  .it  in  a  picture  which 
was  formerly  in  the  Napoleon  museum. 
A  careful  and  tender  mother,  holding  two 
children,  of  whom  one  lies  upon  her 
breast,  and  the  other  is  refreshing  itself 
with  sweet  fruits,  while  a  third,  on  whom 
her  eyes  are  fixed,  slumbers  soflly  near 
her,  are  the  prominent  parts  of  the  picture. 
This  representation  of  loveliness  and  ten- 
derness united  was  unknown  to  ancient 
art. 

Carleton,  sir  Guy,  lord  Dorchester, 
was  bom  at  Strabane,  in  Ireland,  in  1724, 
and,  entering  the  army,  became  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  guards  in  1748.  In  1758, 
he  accompanied  general  Amlierst  to 
America,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
at  the  siege  of  Quebec.  He  was  promot- 
ed to  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  army  in 
1762,  and,  at  the  siege  of  the  Havannah, 
signalized  himself  by  his  bravery.  In 
1772,  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Que- 
bec, and  created  major-general.  By  his 
ereat  exertions,  he  saved  the  whole  of 
Canada,  the  capital  of  which  was  besieged 
by  the  American  generals  Montgomeiy 
and  Arnold.  The  inhabitants  joined  the 
British  troops,  and,  afler  an  obstinate  re- 
sistance, the  Americans  were  repulsed, 
and  Montgomeiy  was  killed  at  the  head  of 
his  anny.  In  consequence  of  this  exploit, 
he  was  knighted,  and,  the  next  year,  be- 
came a  lieutenant-general.  In  1781,  he 
was  appointed  to  succeed  sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, as  commander-in-chief  in  America, 
where  he  remained  until  the  conclusion 
t  if  the  war.  In  1786,  he  ^as  again  creat- 
ed governor  of  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick ',  and,  as  a  reward  for  his 
long  services,  was  nused  to  the  peerage, 
by  the  title  of  lord  Dorchester,  of  Dorches- 


ter in  the  coimty  of  Ozfiwd.    He  died  in 

1808,  aged  85. 

Carli  (Giovanni  Rinaldo),  count,  called 
sometimes  Carli-IUJtbij  finona  the  title  of 
his  wife,  was  bom  in  1720,  at  Capo  d*Is- 
tria,  of  an  ancient  noble  &inily,  and  early 
manifested  an  inclination  for  the  study  €n 
the  middle  ages,  with  which  he  connected 
the  study  of  belles-lettres  and  of  poetry. 
In  his  2l8t  year,  the  senate  of  Venice 
made  him  professor  of  astronomy  and 
naval  science.  On  account  of  a  ridicu- 
lous controversy  between  him  and  the 
Bbh^  Tartarotti,  on  witches  and  witchcraft, 
he  was  accused  of  heresy.  Mafiei  put  an 
end  to  the  controversy  by  his  La  Magia 
Jhmhilata,  The  care  which  his  large 
estates  required  compelled  Carli  to  lea^ 
his  professorship  and  retire  to  Istna, 
where  he  spent  bis  time  in  the  study  of 
antiquities,  on  which  he  has  written  some 
valuable  treatises.  He  was  afterwards 
appointed,  by  the  emperor,  president  of 
the  highest  commercial  court  at  Milan, 
and,  subsequently,  president  of  the  col- 
lege of  finance  in  the  same  eitv.  He 
published  his  works,  1784 — 1794,  com- 
plete in  15  volumes,  under  the  title  Op- 
trt  dd  Sig,  Commendatort  Z>.  Gion.  jki" 
ruddoy  ConU  Carli,  PresuUfUe^  &c.;  but, 
in  this  edition,  his  American  letters  are 
not  contained,  which  form  a  work  of  five 
volumes.    He  died  in  1795. 

Carlin;  the  most  celebrated  barie* 
quin  of  the  French  stage.  Some  writers 
consider  the  word  harkquin  as  derived 
from  his  name.  He  was  bom  at  Turin  in 
1713.  His  true  name  was  Cario  Anto- 
nio Bertinazzi,  and  Ccarlin  is  the  abbrevi* 
ation  of  Ccaiino,  the  Italian  diminutive  of 
Carlo.  In  1741,  he  went  to  Paris,  took 
part  in  tlie  Italian  comedy  there,  and  per- 
formed, for  42  years,  in  the  character  of 
harlequin,  with  constant  applause.  Gol- 
doni  praises  him  not  only  as  one  of  the 
best  comic  actors,  but  also  for  his  excel- 
lent manners  and  elegant  appearance  in 
society.  He  enjoyed  the  greatest  &vor 
with  the  parUrrtj  and  addreased  the  audi- 
ence witn  a  familiarity  not  allowed  to  any 
other  actor.  He  was  still  more  successful 
in  improvisation  than  in  the  perfbrmanca 
of  written  parts,  and  has  perfonned  a 
whole  piece  of  five  acts  (Les  vingts-nx 
Lifortuneg  d^^Meqinn)  in  this  manner. 
The  union  of  roinh  and  benevolence,  the 
grace  of  his  figure  and  manners,  and  the 
respectability  of  bis  private  character, 
made  him  so  beloved,  tnat  it  was  said  of 
him, — 

Dam  ta  geatm,  «et  tofit,  t^ett  la  md»t  mhngf 
Sous  ia  wuuque  on  Padmrt,  4  ddamtert  on  Paime, 
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Many  bon-mots  and  witty  tayitun  by  him 
were  long  current  in  Paris.  The  mel- 
ancholy temper  of  his  latter  years  fi)rm- 
ed  a  remarkable  contrast  with  his  mirtfa 
on  the  stage.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
piece  in  five  acts — Le8  runweUes  MUamor- 
phoses  (T^leauin  (1763). 

Carlisle  (anciently,  Lueuoallitanj  and 
Lufuhalum);  a  city  of  Kngland,  and 
capital  of  Cumberland ;  300  miles  N.  of 
London ;  Ion.  2°  W  W. ;  laU  54°  54/  N. 
Population,  12,531.  It  is  •  bishop's  see. 
It  is  surrounded  with  a  wall,  and  defend- 
ed by  a  casde  and  citadel.  The  wall 
and  citadel  are  in  a  ruinous  state,  but  the 
castle  is  kept  in  repair.  It  contains  two 
churches,  with  several  other  places  of  re- 
ligious worship.  It  sends  two  members 
to  parliament.  It  is  situated  at  the  con- 
flux of  the  rivers  Eden,  Peterell  and  Can- 
da,  which  soon  after  &11  into  the  sea,  in 
Solwajr  Frith,  The  principal  manufac- 
tures m  Carlisle  are  cotton-yarn,  cotton- 
and  linen  checks,  gray  cottons,  osna- 
burgs,  coarse  linen,  drills,  pocketing, 
worsted  shag,  silk  and  cotton  fancy  pieces, 
stamped  cottons,  hats,  chamois  and  tan- 
ned feather,  Unsevs,  nails,  coarse  knives, 
stockings,  dressed  flax,  soap,  candles,  nan- 
keens and  ropes. 

Carlisle  ;  a  post-town  and  capital  of 
Cumberland  county,  Pennsylvania;  16 
miles  W.of  Harrisburg,  114  W.  Philadel- 
phia j  Ion.  77°  lO'  W.;  lat  40°  12f  N. 
Populauon  in  1820, 2908.  It  is  pleasandy 
situated,  regularly  laid  out,  built  chiefly 
of  stone  and  brick,  and  has  considerable 
trade.  It  contains  a  court-house,  a  jail,  a 
market-house,  and  seven  houses  of  pubUc 
worship. — ^Dickinson  college  was  founded 
in  this  town,  in  1783,  and  continued  a 
respectable  and  flourishing  institution  tUl 
about  1816,  when  its  operations  were  sus- 
pended. It  has  been  reorganized,  and 
Its  operations  were  resumed  in  Janua- 
ry, 1822.  The  principal  officers  are  a 
president  and  three  professors.  There  is 
a  «n^mmar-school  connected  vtrith  the 
college. — In  tlie  United  States  and  in 
Canada,  there  are  several  other  places 
called  Carlisle, 

Carlos,  don;  infante  of  Spain ;  son  of 
Philip  II  and  Maria  of  Portugal ;  bom  at 
ValladoUd,  1545.  His  mother  died  four 
days  afler  his  birth.  He  himself  was 
sickly ;  and  one  of  his  legs  was  shorter 
than  the  other.  The  extreme  indulgence 
with  which  he  was  educated  by  Joan, 
sister  of  the  king,  confirmed  his  violent, 
obstinate  and  vindictive  disposition.  In 
1560,  Phihp  caused  him  to  be  acknowl- 
edged heir  of  the  throne  by  the  estates 
44* 


assembled  at  Toledo,  and,  in  1562,  he 
sent  him  to  the  university  of  Alcala  de 
Henarez,  in  hopes  that  the  study  of  the 
sciences  would  soften  his  turbulent  char- 
acter. An  unlucky  fall  threw  him  into  a 
burning  fever,  and  the  physicians  lost 
all  hopes  of  his  recovery.  The  king  im- 
mediately hastened  to  his  son,  and,  as  it 
was  recollected  that  the  prince  had  a  very 
great  veneration  for  St.  Didacius,  who 
was  not  yet  canonized,  Philip  command- 
ed the  corpse  of  the  saint  to  be  brought  in 
a  procession.  It  was  laid  upon  the  bed 
of  the  sick  prince,  and  his  hot  face  cover- 
ed with  the  cold  shroud.  He  fell  asleep 
when  he  awoke,  the  fever  had  left  him 
he  demanded  food,  and  recovered.  All 
believed  a  miracle  had  been  wrought,  and 
Philip  requested  the  canonization  of  Di- 
dacius. Contemporary  historians  differ 
in  the  description  of  the  prince.  Accord- 
ing to  some,  he  had  a  thirst  for  glory,  an 
elevated  courage,  pride,  and  a  love  of 
power.  According  to  others,  he  was  fond 
of  whatever  was  strange  and  uncommon ; 
an  accident  or  opposition  irritated  him  to- 
flpenzy ;  address  and  submission  softened 
him.  He  is  also  represented  as  a  &vorer 
of  the  insurgents  in  the  Netherlands,  and, 
in  particular,  as  an  enemy  of  the  inquisi- 
tion ;  yet  he  possessed  neither  knowledge 
nor  principleis,  nor  even  sufficient  under- 
stanaing  to  be  capable  of  liberal  views. 
With  him,  all  was  passionate  excitement, 
which  resistance  converted  into  fury. 
Llorente  has  corrected  the  accounts  of 
the  character  and  &te  of  this  prince,  firom 
authentic  sources,  in  his  work  on  the 
Spanish  Inquisition,  (q.  v.)  According  to 
him,  don  Carlos  was  arrogant,  brutal,  ig- 
norant and  ill-educated.  Thus  much  is 
certain,  that,  at  the  congress  of  chateau 
Cambresis  (1559),  the  marriage  of  don 
Carlos  with  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Hen- 
ry II  of  France,  was  proposed ;  but  Philip, 
Ming  left  a  widower  oy  the  death  of 
Mary  of  England,  took  the  place  of  his 
son.  Don  Carlos  is  said  to  have  loved 
Elizabeth,  and  to  have  never  forgiven  his 
fiither  for  having  deprived  him  of  her. 
Llorente  proves,  however,  that  don  Carlos 
never  haa  fallen  in  love  with  the  queen, 
and  that  she  was  never  too  intimate 
with  him.  In  1563,  Phihp,  who  had  no 
other  heir  than  don  Carlos,  considering 
him  unfit  for  the  throne,  sent  for  his 
nephews,  the  arshdukes  Rodolph  and 
Emestus,  to  secure  to  them  the  succes- 
sion to  his  dominions.  Don  Carlos,  who 
lived  in  continual  misunderstanding  with 
his  &ther,  resolved,  in  1565,  to  leave 
Spain,  and  was  on  the  point  of  embark 
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ing,  when  Rirr  Gomez  de  Sflva,  a  eonfi- 
ckmt  bodi  of  Philip  and  Carlos,  dianiaded 
him  fiom  hb  re^^lution.  In  1567,  when 
the  rebellion  in  the  Low  Countries  dis- 
quiet^ Philip,  don  Carios  wrote  to  sev- 
enl  grandees  of  the  kingdom,  that  he  had 
the  intention  of  going  to  Germany.  He 
disclosed  his  plan  to  his  uncle,  don  Juan 
of  Austria,  who  mildly  dissuaded  Wm 
from  it,  and  represented  to  him,  that  most 
of  the  grandees  to  whom  he  had  written 
would  not  omit  to  infoim  the  king.  This 
was,  in  fact,  done ;  and,  indeed,  <K>n  Juan 
himself  told  Philip  what  don  Carios  had 
confided  to  him.  It  is  beliered  that  he 
was  touched  by  the  sufferings  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Netherlands ;  that  he  had  been 
mvited  by  them  to  place  himself  at  their 
head,  and  that  this  plan,  fiom  its  bold 
and  extravagant  chuacter,  had  gained  his 
approbation.-  Philip  hin^elf  seemed  to 
befieye  that  his  son  intended  to  go  to  the 
Netherlands.  The  baron  Montigny  lost 
his  head  on  this  account  The  in&nte 
had  often  shown  a  vehement  desire  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  government.  But  Philip, 
jealous  of  his  own  authority,  treated  lus 
son  coolly  and  with  reserve,  whilst  he 
gave  his  confidence  to  the  duke  of  Alva, 
to  Ruy  Gromez  de  Silva,  don  Juan  of 
Austria,  and  Spinola.  Don  Carios  con- 
ceived an  invincible  aversion  to  them. 
He  could  not  bear  that  Alva  should  have 
received  the  government  of  Flanders, 
which  he  had  requested  for  himsel£  The 
architect  of  the  Escurial,  Louis  de  Foix, 
nves  the  following  &cts  relating  to  don 
Carlos,  which  have  been  preserved  to  us 
by  De  Thou.  The  prince  had  always 
under  his  pillow  two  naked  swoids,  two 
loaded  pistols,  and,  at  the  side  of  his  bed, 
several  guns,  and  a  chest  fuD  of  other  fire- 
arms. He  was  often  heard  to  complain, 
that  his  father  bad  deprived  him  of  his 
bride.  On  Christmas  evening,  he  con- 
fessed to  a  priest  that  he  had  resolved  to 
murder  a  man.  The  priest,  therefore, 
refused  him  absolution.  The  prior  of  the 
monastery  of  Atocha  artfully  drew  fiiom 
hitii  expressions,  fit>m  which  it  could  be 
inferred  that  he  meditated  an  attempt 
upon  his  own  father.  The  confession 
was  then  communicated  to  the  king,  who 
exclaimed,  "I  am  the  man  whom  my 
son  intends  to  murder ;  but  I  shall  take 
measures  to  prevent  it"  Thus  Philip,  a 
jealous  husband,  a  sloomy  and  suspi- 
cious king,  and  an  unrortunate  father,  im- 
pelled by  hatred  or  fear,  by  policy  or 
ouperstition,  resolved  on  the  destruction 
'^f  his  only  son,  in  whom  he  saw  only  a 
criminal,  unworthy  of  the  crown.    On 


the  night  of  Jan.  18,  1568,  while  don 
Carios  was  buried  in  a  deep  sleep,  count 
Lerma  entered  his  chamber,  and  removed 
his  arms.  Then  appeared  the  king,  pre- 
ceded by  Ruy  Gomez  of  SOva,  the  duke 
of  Feria,  the  grand  pricMT  of  the  order  of 
St.  John,  bromer  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  and 
several  officers  of  the  guard,  and  state 
counsellors.  Don  Carios  still  slept  They 
awaked  him :  he  beheld  the  king,  his  fk- 
ther,  and  exclaimed,  **  I  am  a  deaid  man." 
Then,  addresring  Philip,  he  said,  **  Does 
your  majesty  wish  to  kill  me  ?  I  am  not 
mad,  but  reduced  to  despair  by  my  suf- 
ferings." He  conjured,  with  teais,  those 
who  were  present  to  put  him  to  death. 
"  I  am  not  come,"  answered  the  king,  ^  to 
put  you  to  death,  but  to  punish  you  as  a 
fiither,  and  to  Ining  you  back  to  your 
duty."  He  then  commanded  him  torise, 
deprived  him  of  his  domestics,  ordered  a 
box  of  papere  under  his  bed  to  be  seized, 
and  committed  him  to  the  care  of  the 
duke  of  Feria  and  six  noblemen,  enjoin- 
ing them  not  to  permit  him  to  write,  nor 
to  speak  with  any  one.  These  guards 
clothed  don  Carios  in  a  mourning  dress, 
took  from  his  chamber  the  tapestiy,  the 
fumimre,  and  even  his  bed,  leaving  him 
nothing  but  a  mattress.  Don  Carios,  full 
of  ra^  and  despair,  caused  a  large  fire  to 
be  kmdled,  under  pretext  of  the  extreme 
cold  of  the  winter,  and  threw  himself 
suddenly  into  the  flames,  for  the  purpose 
of  sufibcating  himself.  It  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  he  was  rescued.  He  attempt- 
ed, by  turns,  to  finish  his  life  by  thirst,  by 
hunger,  by  eating  to  excess ;  he  also  at- 
tempted to  choke  himself^  by  swallowing 
a  diamond.  After  Philip  had  endeavorea 
to  justify  his  measures  to  the  pope,  and 
the  principal  sovereigns  of  Europe,  and 
had  also  given  notice  to  the  superior 
clergy,  to  the  courts  of  justice,  and  to  the 
cities  of  his  empire,  of  what  had  passed, 
he  referred  the  case  of  the  prince,  not  to 
the  inquiffltion,  but  to  the  council  of  state, 
under  the  direction  of  cardinal  Kspinosa, 
who  was  state  counsellor,  grand  inquisi- 
tor, and  president  of  the  junta  of  Castile. 
This  court  is  said,  after  a  minute  exami- 
nation, and  hearing  many  wimesses,  to 
have  condemned  faun  to  death.  But  it  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  sentence 
was  executed  by  means  of  a  poisoned 
soup,  or  that  his  arteries  were  opened  in 
a  bath,  or  that  he  was  strangled.  Ferre- 
ras  and  other  Spanish  historians  report, 
that  be  died  of  a  malignant  fever,  after 
having  taken  the  sacrament  with  much 
devotion,  and  having  asked  his  father^ 
pardon.    According  to  Lbrente,  the  king 
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agned,  Marcli  %  the  judicial  order  for  the 
formal  arrest  of  the  prince,  for  whom  the 
pope,  and  all  the  prmces  to  whom  Philip 
had  written,  in  particular  the  emperor 
Maximilian  II,  had  interposed  in  vain. 
The  execution  of  the  order  of  imprison- 
ment was  committed,  hy  Philip,  to  Ruy 
Gomez  de  Silva,  prince  of  Evoli.  The 
prince  displayed  all  the  violence  of  his 
passionate  disposition.  He  obstinately  re- 
fused to  confess,  lived  irregularly,  and  his 
fury  inflamed  his  blood  to  such  a  denee, 
that  even  ice-water,  which  he  used  oaily, 
could  not  refresh  him.  He  ordered  a 
great  quantity  of  ice  to  be  laid  round  his 
bed,  went  naked  and  barefoot  upon  the 
stone  floor,  and,  for  11  da^s  in  June,  took 
no  food  but  ice.  The  king  then  visited 
him,  and  addressed  to  him  some  words 
of  consolation ;  after  which,  the  prince 
eat  to  great  excess.  This  brought  on  a 
mali^ant  fever.  Meanwhile,  don  Diego 
Bribiesca  de  Mugnatones,  member  of  tne 
council  of  Castile,  conducted  the  triaL 
The  prince  had  not  the  slightest  official 
notice  of  it.  In  July,  Mugnatones  drew 
up  a  report  to  the  king,  from  the  testimo- 
ny of  the  witnesses,  and  from  the  papers 
of  the  prince,  which  had  been  seized, 
stating  that  don  Carlos  was  guilty  of  trea- 
son, in  having  plotted  against  the  life  of 
his  father,  ana  in  having  attempted  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  government 
of  Flanders  by  a  civil  yror;  but  that  it 
must  depend  on  the  kinff  whether  he 
would  have  the  infante  judged  according 
to  the  common  laws  of  3ie  kingdom. 
Philip  declared  that,  as  king,  his  con- 
science did  not  permit  him  to  make  any 
exception  from  the  laws  in  favor  of  a 
prince  who  had  shown  himself  so  un- 
worthy of  the  throne.  He  believed  that 
the  recovery  of  the  prince's  health  was 
not  to  be  expected ;  and  that,  therefore, 
he  ought  to  be  permitted  to  take  food 
without  any  restraint,  which  would  cause 
his  death;  that  he  ought,  however,  to 
be  convinced,  that  his  death  was  inevita- 
ble, in  order  to  induce  him  to  confess,  and 
secure  his  eternal  wel&re.  The  judicial 
records  make  no  mention  of  this  resolu- 
tion of  the  king ;  no  judgment  was  writ- 
ten or  signed ;  and  the  secretary  Pedro  del 
Hoyo  observes,  in  a  note,  *^  that  the  judi- 
cial process  had  proceeded  thus  &r,when 
the  prince  was  carried  off  by  sickness,  and 
that,  therefore,  no  judgment  veas  render- 
ed.'' With  this  the  written  accounts  of 
other  persons,  who  were  employed  in  the 
palace  of  the  king,  agree.  In  consequence 
of  the  declaration  of  the  king  the  cardinal 
Espinosa  and  the  prince  of  Evoli  thought 


it  advisable  to  leave  the  death  of  the 
prince  to  the  progress  of  the  disease.  To 
the  physician  of  the  kiBg,  OUvarez,  who 
had  the  care  of  the  prince,  this  purpose 
of  the  prince  of  Evoli  was  communi- 
cated. On  the  20th  of  July,  he  adminis- 
tered a  medicine  to  the  patient,  after 
which  the  disease  appeared  to  become 
fatal,  and  advised  the  infante  to  prepare 
himself  for  his  approaching  death  by 
takinff  the  sacrament  This  don  Carlos 
did,  July  21,  and  asked  pardon  of  the 
kins,  his  &ther,  through  his  confessor. 
Phmp  granted  it,  and  also  his  blessing. 
Upon  this,  don  Carlos  received  the  sacra* 
ment,  and  made  his  will.  The  struggle 
lasted  during  the  22d  and  23d  of  JiSy 
The  prince  listened,  during  that  time, 
with  calmness,  to  the  prayers  of  the  cler- 
nrman.  On  the  night  of  the  23d,  the 
king  visited  him,  gave  him  his  blessing, 
without  being  recognised  by  the  prince, 
and  withdrew  weeping.  Soon  aflerwards, 
at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  24th  of 
JuljT,  1568,  don  Carlos  expired.  He  was 
buried,  as  became  his  rank,  yet  without 
any  funeral  sermon,  in  the  convent  of  the 
Dominican  nuns.  El  Real,  at  Madrid.— 
The  virtuous  queen  Elizabeth  died,  Oct. 
23  of  the  same  vear,  in  child-bed,  and  not 
by  poison,  as  the  enemies  of  Philip  as- 
serted. Philip  II,  in  1592,  orderea  the 
judicial  acts  to  be  locked  in  a  box,  and  to 
be  deposited  in  the  royal  archives  at  Si- 
mancas.  The  melancholy  fate  of  don 
Carlos  has  served  as  a  subiect  for  several 
tragedies— those  of  Schiller,  Alfieri,  Ot- 
way  and  Campistron. 

Carlovitza,  or  Carlowitz,  or  Kar- 
LOwiTZ ;  a  town  of  Austrian  Sclavonia, 
on  the  Danube ;  7  miles  S.  E.  Peterwar- 
dein ;  population,  5800.  It  is  the  see  of 
a  Greek  archbishop.  Here  is  a  Greek 
gymnasium,  which  had,  in  1817, 164  stu- 
dents. This  town  is  remarkable  for  a 
peace  concluded  here,  in  1699,  between 
the  emperor  of  Germany,  Poland,  Russia, 
Venice  and  the  Turks,  by  the  mediation 
of  England  and  HoUand.  By  the  tenns 
of  this  peace,  the  emperor  Leopold  I  re- 
ceived Siebenbfiigen  and  Sclavonia ;  Po- 
land received  bacE  Kaminiec,  Podolia  and 
the  Ukraine  ;  Venice  retained  the  con- 
quered Morea  ;  Russia,  Azoph.  (See 
Jhutria  and  OtUmum  Empire,) 

Carlsbad,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bohe- 
mia, one  of  the  most  f£nous  watering- 
places  in  the  world,  is  situated  in  a  deep, 
narrow  valley  of  the  river  Tepel.  It  is 
said  that  Charles  IV  discoverea  the  warm 

?>riiigs  here,  in  1358,  during  a  chase. 
eterBaier,  his  physician,  directed  him 
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to  im  them,  to  obtain  relief  for  a  disorder 
of  his  foot  The  application  proved  most 
effectual;  and,  in  consequence  of  this, 
the  emperor  is  related  to  have  built  a  ca»- 
tle  here ;  and  houses  gradually  accumu- 
lated round  it.  Carlsbad  signifies,  in  Ger- 
man, Charles*  hath.  The  town  has  450 
houses,  with  2510  inhabitants.  Ample 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  visitors  of  this  place.  Fine 
buildings  have  been  erected,  and  beautiful 
promenades  laid  out.  A  great  number  of 
strangers  are  attracted  here  ever^  year. 

ISee  Mineral  Wakrs,)  Carlsbad  is  also 
Lnown  on  account  of  the 

Congress  of  Carlsbad,  This  congress 
was  only  for  Germany,  and  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  many  consequences 
of  the  increase  of  a  Uberal  spirit  in  the 
German  nation,  and  the  unwillingness  of 
the  monarchs  to  keep  their  promises  re- 
specting liberal  institutions.  The  final 
act  of  this  congress  was  closed  May  15, 
1820,  and  made  a  law  of  the  German 
confederation  on  July  2.  The  object  of 
the  congress,  according  to  its  own  re- 
solves, was,  to  decide  upon  measures  fi>r 
the  safety  and  internal  order  of  Germany. 
Laws  were  passed  for  the  establishment 
of  a  stricter  police  in  the  universities, 
which,  since  that  time,  have  been  brought 
into  closer  contact  with  the  governments, 
and  officers  have  been  appointed  to  watch 
over  the  conduct  of  the  student&  Peri- 
odical works,  and  such  as  contain  less 
than  20  sheets,  were  put,  for  five  years, 
under  a  severe  censorship ;  and  the  diet 
was  to  have  the  right  to  suppress  any 
books  which  dlsturrod  the  peace  or  at- 
tacked the  dignity  of  any  member  of  the 
confederation,  or  tended  so  to  do.  For 
the  detection  and  prosecution  of  secret  po- 
litical societies  throughout  Germany,  and 
the  checking  of  ^  demagogic  tendencies,"  a 
central  police-commission  was  organized. 
The  congress,  moreover,  compkuned  of 
dangerous  theories  every  day  becoming 
more  and  more  widely  spread,  &c. 

Carlscrona,  or  Carlscrooit  ;  a  sea- 
port of  Sweden,  capital  of  the  province 
of  Blekingen,  or  Carlscrona ;  Ion.  15^  33^ 
E. ;  lat.  56°  IT  N. :  population  m  1810, 
10,639;  in  1815,  11,860.  The  greatest 
part  stands  upon  a  small,  rocky  island, 
which  rises  gently  in  a  bay  of  the  Baltic. 
The  suburbs  extend  over  another  small 
rock,  and  along  the  mole  close  to  the  ba- 
sin, where  the  fleet  is  moored.  It  is 
adorned  with  one  or  two  handsome 
churches,  and  a  few  tolerable  houses  of 
brick;  but  the  buildings  in  general  are 
of  wood.    The  subum  are  rordfied,  to- 


wards the  land,  by  a  stone  wall  The 
entrance  into  the  harbor,  which,  by  na- 
ture, is  extremely  difilcult,  fit>m  a  number 
of  shoals  and  rocky  islands,  is  still  further 
secured  fiK>m  the  attack  of  aa  enemy's 
fleet  Ir^  two  strong  forts,  built  on  two 
islands,  under  the  batteries  of  which  all 
yessels  must  pass.  The  harbor  is  large 
and  commodious,  with  depth  of  water 
sufilcient  for  ships  of  the  first  rate.  The 
exports  are  timber,  tar,  potash,  tallow  and 
marble.  Carlscrona  is  the  principal  de* 
p6t  of  the  Swedish  navy. 

Carlsruhe  (German,  which  means 
ihe  rest  of  Chearles),  the  capital  of  the 
grand'duchy  of  Baden,  was  laid  out  in 
1715,  and  is  one  of  the  most  regularly- 
built  tovms  in  Europe.  The  castle  of  the 
grand-duke  stands  in  the  centre  of  the 
city,  from  which  nine  streets  run  at  regu- 
lar distances  from  each  other,  to  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  circle  enclosing  the  area 
of  the  city,  and  thus  forming  a  star 
Other  streets  intersect  these  in  paraUel 
circle&  The  roads  leading  to  tne  city 
correspond  to  this  regular  disposition, 
which,  as  is  ofken  the  case  in  strictly  reg- 
ular cities,  often  leaves  upon  the  tiayeller 
the  impression  of  monotony,  rather  than 
that  or  ^reeable  order.  The  city  con* 
tains  17 y^  inhabitants  and  1170  bousesi 
It  is  ornamented  with  several  beautiful 
public  buildmgs.  The  court  libraiy  con- 
tains 70,000  volivnes ;  the  botanical  gar- 
den, 6000  species  of  plants.  There  are 
also  here  several  valuable  museums  and 
cabinets,  several  institutions  for  the  pro- 
motion of  hterature  and  the  fine  arts,  one 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  some  manu- 
fiustories.    Lon.  20°  45^  E. ;  lat  49^  N. 

CARLSTAnT  (so  Called  firom  his  native 
town,  CarlskuUf  in  Franconia;  his  proper 
name  was  Andrew  Bodenstein)  is  cele- 
brated, in  the  history  of  the  refbnnation, 
for  his  fimaticism  as  well  as  his  misfor- 
tunes. He  was  professor  of  theology  at 
Wittenberg.  His  learning  enabled  him 
to  render  great  support  to  Luther  in  Ins 
first  steps  for  the  introduction  of  a  refor- 
mation. In  1520,  he  was  included  in  the 
bull  which  condemned  Luther ;  and  his 
^irited  appeal  fiom  the  pope  to  a  gen- 
eral council,  of  which  he  ^ve  the  first 
example,  as  well  as  his  opinion,  openly 
expressed,  in  fiivor  of  the  marriage  of  the 
pnesthood,  which  soon  gained  ground, 
was  amon^  the  many  proofs  which  he 
gave  of  his  zeal  for  the  reformation. 
Whilst  Luther  was  at  Wartburg,  Carl- 
stadt's  zeal  urp^ed  him  to  acts  of  violence. 
He  even  instigated  the  people  and  stu- 
d^its  to  the  destruction  of  the  altars  and 
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the  iinageB  of  the  saintB,  greatly  to  the 
displeasure  of  Luther,  who  lost  the  friend- 
riilp  of  Carlstadt  by  his  oppoation  to  his 
outrages.  In  1524,  he  declared  himself 
publicly  the  opponent  of  Luther,  who  had 
preached  at  Jena  against  the  disturbances 
which  he  had  excited,  so  that  the  elector 
Frederic  banished  him  from  the  countij; 
in  September,  1524.  Carlstadt,  upon  this, 
commenced  the  controyersy  respecting 
the  socrament,  denying,  in  opposition  to 
Luther,  the  bodily  presence  of  Christ  in 
tl<e  sacrament.  This  controversy  was 
carried  on  with  the  bitterest  animosity: 
and,  Zwinglius  having  declared  himselr 
in  favor  of  Carlstadt^s  doctrine,  a  dispute 
commenced  between  the  Swiss  and  Wit- 
tenberg theologians,  which  ended  in  the 
eeparation  of  me  Calvinists  and  Luther- 
ans. Carlstadt,  in  the  mean  time,  being 
suspected,  not  without  reason,  of  having 
taken  part  in  the  revolt  of  the  peasants  in 
Pranconia,  was  obliged  to  wanaer  through 
Germany,  and,  being  ultimately  reduced 
to  extreme  distress,  sought  relief  of  Lu- 
ther, who  procured  him  an  asylum  at 
Kemberg,  on  condition  that  he  should 
refrain  &m  the  expression  of  his  opin- 
ions. Here  he  lived  nearly  three  years. 
His  restless  mind,  hpwever,  soon  led  him 
to  break  his  promise,  by  the  publication 
of  some  writings,  in  1528 ;  and  he  even 
went  so  far  as  to  plot  against  Luther's 
person.  To  escape  from  the  conse- 
ouences  of  his  conduct  he  repaired  to 
Svritzerland,  at  the  end  of  the  same  year, 
where  he  was  appointed  vicar  of  Altstadt, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine ;  in  1530,  dea- 
con at  Ziinch,  and,  in  1531,  vicar  and 
professor  of  theology  at  Basle,  where  he 
died  in  1541  or  1543. 

Carmagnole  ;  a  name  applied,  in  the 
early  times  of  the  French  republic,  to  a 
dance,  and  a  song  connected  with  it. 
The  appellation  originatedj^robably,  from 
the  city  of  Carmagnole,  in  Piedmont.  The 
dance  was  iirst  used  at  the  time  of  the 
indignation  of  the  people  on  account  of  the 
ffeto  allowed  to  the  king  on  the  resolves 
of  the  national  assembly.  The  carmag- 
nole was  commonly  sun^  and  danced  at 
popular  festivals,  executions,  and  erup- 
tions of  popular  discontent  Afterwards 
the  name  was  also  applied  to  the  national 
guards,  who  wore  a  dress  of  a  peculiar 
cut,  and  to  the  enthusiastic  supporters 
of  the  revolution.  Several  memben  of 
the  national  convention, — ^Barr^re,  for  in- 
stance,—by  way  of  jest,  gave  this  name  to 
their  communications  to  the  assembly. — 
PeUts  earmagnoles  is  a  name  given,  bv  the 
people  in  Paris,  to  boys  who  sweep  chim-* 


neys  and  black  boots,  chiefly  Savoyards ; 
probably  taken  from  the  name  of  the  city 
before  mentioned. 

Carmsl  ;  a  mountain  in  Palestine,  con- 
stituting part  of  Lebanon,  on  the  southern 
frontier  of  Galilee,  in  the  pachalic  of 
Acca.  It  consists  of  several  rich,  woody 
heights,  separated  by  fertile  and  habitable 
valleys,  within  a  circuit  of  about  28  miles, 
and  terminates,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kis- 
chen,  in  a  lovely  plain,  which  forms  the 
southern  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Ptolemais  or 
Acca,  on  the  Mediterranean.  Upon  dif- 
ferent parts  of  this  mountain  there  are 
ruins  or  churches  and  monasteries  from 
the  time  of  the  Christian  kingdom  of  Je- 
rusalem, and  the  cave  which,  according 
to  tradition,  was  inhabited  by  the  prophet 
Elias.  From  the  4th  century.  Christian 
hermits  have  chosen  mount  Carmel  for 
their  abode.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  that 
pilgrims,  under  the  dtrecdon  of  Berthold 
of  Calabria,  established  an  association  for 
the  purpose  of  leading  a  secluded  life 
upon  this  mountain,  which  received  its 
rules  from  Alljert,  the  patriarch  of  Jeru- 
salem, in  1209,  and  the  papal  confirma- 
tion from  Honorius  III,  m  1224.  Their 
rules  comcide  neariy  with  those  of  the 
ancient  Basilians.  This  is  the  origin  of 
the  order  of  Our  Lady  of  mount  Carmel. 
The  Carmelites  enumerate  amonff  their 
membere  all  the  prophets  and  hofy  men 
mentioned  in  the  Scnptures^from  Elias  to 
Jesus;  also  Pythagoras,  the  Gallic  Dru- 
ids, the  holy  women  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  the  hermits  of  Christian  an- 
tiqui^.  Christ  they  consider  as  their 
particular  protector,  and  his  apostles  as 
missionaries  from  mount  Carmel.  The 
Jesuit  Papebroch  has  shown  how  utterly 
unfounded  their  pretensions  are,  and  no 
well-informed  man  believes  their  account 
of  their  origin.  Yet  they  were  allowed, 
as  late  as  in  the  18th  century,  by  Benedict 
III,  to  erect  the  statue  of  the  prophet 
Elias,  as  the  founder  of  their  order,  in  St. 
Petei^s  church  in  Rome.  Being  driven 
by  the  Saracens  to  Europe,  they  adopted, 
in  1247,  a  milder  rule,  and  the  forms  of 
monastic  life.  They  also  became  divided 
into  fimr  independent  bodies : — 1.  the  o6- 
servantesy  who  wore  shoes;  2.  the  con- 
gregation qf  Mantua;  3.  the  hart-footed 
jriars,  and  hare-footed  or  Thtresian  nuns* 
in  ^pain;  4.  the  hare-footed  friars  m 
Italy.  The  two  latter  classes  observe  the 
elder  and  stricter  rule.  The  knightly  or- 
der of  Our  Lady  of  mount  Carmel,  estab- 
lished by  Henry  IV  in  France,  is  con- 
nected with  the  Cannetites  only  by  iim 
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name.  As  their  mode  of  Me  precludes 
all  useful  exertion,  goyemments,  in  mod- 
em times,  have  taken  measures  to  prevent 
the  extension  of  their  order,  and  the  ad- 
raisfflon  of  novices  has  been  forbidden, 
except  in  Spain,  Portugal  and  America. 
In  Paris,  a  nunneiy  of  this  order  was 
established  in  1817,  under  the  royal  pro- 
tection. 

Carmer  (John  Henry  Casimir)  count 
of;  high  chancellor  and  minister  of  jus- 
tice in  Prussia.  He  rendered  the  great- 
est servicer  to  Prussian  jurisprudence  by 
the  assistance  which  he  aftorded  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Prussian  code,  and  still 
more  by  the  improvements  which  he  in- 
troduce into  tne  civil  process  of  that 
countiy.  (See  Prussian  Code.)  He  was 
bom  in  1721,  entered  the  Pmssian  service 
early,  and  was  soon  noticed  by  Frederic 
the  Great.  After  50  years'  service,  he  re- 
tired from  official  life,  and  died,  in  1801, 
near  Glogau,  in  Silesia. 

Carmiite,  the  most  splendid  of  all  the 
red  colors,  is  made  from  the  cochineal  in- 
sect, or  coccus  cacti  It  is  deposited  from 
a  decoction  of  powdered  cochineal  in 
water,  to  which  alum,  carbonate  of  soda, 
or  oxyde  of  tin,  is  added.  As  the  beauty 
of  this  valuable  color  is  affected,  not  only 
by  the  mode  of  applying  it,  but  also  by 
the  quantity  of  the  ingredients  mixed 
with  it,  we  find  various  recipes  for  the 
preparation  of  it.  The  manufactories 
which  prepare  the  best  carmine  carefully 
conceal  the  method.  The  best  natural 
cochineal  is  found  in  Mexico. 

Carmontelle,  a  French  poet,  knovm 
by  his  Proverbes  dram&liqucs  (10  vols.J, 
bom  in  1717,  at  Paris,  died  there  1806, 
These  little  pieces  are  without  much  con- 
nexion in  themselves,  being,  in  fact,  only 
a  series  of  dramatic  scenes,  but  are  well 
adapted  for  private  theatres.  The  fertili- 
ty' of  Carmontelle  was  as  extraordinary  as 
his  ease  in  writing.  He  is  said  to  have 
iefl,  besides  his  printed  woiks  and  his 
pieces  for  the  theatre,  more  than  a  hun- 
dred volumes  of  manuscripts. 

Carnatic  ;  a  country  in  Hindostan,  ly- 
ing along  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  from 
cape  Comorin,  in  lat  8°,  to  16°  N. ;  500 
miles  in  length,  and  fiiom  40  to  100  in 
breadth.  The  Carnatic  or  Camada,  an- 
ciently called  Ndrasinkii^  in  early  periods, 
was  subject  to  the  king  of  Bisnagar.  Since 
the  year  1787,  the  whole  country  has  been 
under  the  authority  or  absolute  control 
ofthe  English  East  India  company.  The 
noil  is  generally  sandy,  and  the  climate  is 
one  ofthe  hottest  in  India.  The  country 
ofOngole,  Mudura  and  TineveUyis  in- 


cluded in  the  Cainatic.  The  prindpa) 
towns  are  Arcot,  Madras,  Ongole,  Poodi^ 
cherry,  Cuddalore,  Tanjore,  Tritchinop<>- 
ly,  Madura  and  TineveDy.  The  princi- 
pal rivers  are  the  Pennar,  the  Paliar  and 
the  Cauvery. 

Carnation  (from  the  Ladn  coro,  oor- 
ftif,  flesh)  signifies,  in  the  fine  arts,  the 
coloring  of  the  flesh  of  the  human  body 
The  use  of  carnation  requires  yery  at- 
tentive study,  and  great  skill  in  the  art- 
ist. It  varies  with  me  sex  of  the  imUvid- 
ual,  with  the  classes  and  countries  to 
which  the  subjects  belong,  with  the  pas- 
sions, the  state  of  the  health,  &c.  The 
cheeks  are,  in  a  healthy  subject,  of  a  live- 
ly red ;  the  breast,  neck,  and  upper  part 
ofthe  arms  of  a  soft  white ;  the  lielly  yel- 
lowish. At  the  extremities,  the  color  be- 
comes colder,  and,  at  the  joints,  assumes 
a  violet  tint,  on  account  of  the  transpar- 
ent appearance  ofthe  blood.  All  these 
shades  require  to  be  sofUy  blended.  Two 
faults  in  carnation  are  chiefly  to  be  avoid- 
ed— hardness,  the  fault  of  the  masters  of 
the  15th  century,  and  too  great  weakness. 
Guido  Reni  not  unfrequently  painted  his 
flesh  so  that  it  appeared  almost  bloodlesSi 
The  French  school  has  gone  flirthest  in 
this  respect  The  flesh  of  the  followers 
of  this  school  often  looks  like  porcelain 
or  wax.  Titian  is  still  unrivalled  ia  caiv 
nation. 

Carnsades,  an  eminent  Greek  philoso- 
pher, founder  of  the  third  or  new  acade- 
my, was  a  native  of  Cyrene,  in  Africa,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  bora  in  the  third 
year  ofthe  141st  Olympiad.  He  studied 
first  under  Diogenes  the  Stoic,  but  subse- 
quently attend^  the  lectures  of  Egesinus^ 
who  explained  the  doctrines  of  Aicesi- 
laus ;  and,  succeeding  his  master  in  the 
chair  of  the  academy,  he  restored  its  rep- 
utation by  softening  the  prevaiUng  prr- 
rhonism,  and  admitting  practical  proba- 
bilities. The  doctrine  of  Caraeades  spe- 
cifically was,  that,  ''as  the  senses,  the 
understanding  and  the  imagination  fre- 
quently deceive  us,  they  cannot  be  the 
infallible  judges  of  trath,  but  tliat  from 
the  impression  made  by  the  senses  we 
infer  appearances  of  truth,  which,  \>ith 
respect  to  the  conduct  of  Ufe,  are  a  sufii- 
cient  guide."  He  was  a  strenuous  op- 
poser  of  Chrysippus,  and  attacked,  with 
great  vigor,  the  system  of  theology  ofthe 
Stoics.  He  was  an  advocate  ofJirce-wiU 
against  the  fate  of  the  same  sect,  and 
ur^ed  just  the  same  difiiculties  in  recmi- 
cihng  divine  prescience  with  the  freedom 
of  human  actions,  as  have  divided  some 
contending  sects  of  Christianity.    One  of 
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the  mosc  disdnguished  events  of  his  lift 
was  his  beinff  joined  in  an  embassy  to 
Rome  with  Diogenes  the  Stoic  and  Cri* 
tolaus  the  Peripatetic,  in  order  to  gain  the 
mitigation  of  a  fine  levied  l^  the  Roman 
senate  on  the  Atheuiana  This  extraor- 
dinary embassy  wab  buccessful,  and  Car- 
neades  so  captivated  the  people  by  his 
eloquence,  that  Cato  the  censor,  fearful 
of  its  eflfect  on  the  Roman  vouth,  per- 
suaded the  senate  to  send  the  philoso- 
phers Itack  to  their  schools  without  delay. 
C.  died  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age, 
continually  complaining  of  the  shortness 
of  life,  and  lamenting  mat  the  same  na- 
ture which  composed  the  human  frame 
could  dissolve  it. 

Carnelian.    (See  Quartz.) 

Carniola;  a  duchy  in  tne  Austrian 
dominions  (See  Austria,  vol.  i.,  page 
493.) 

Carnival.  The  same  views  which 
led  men  to  propitiate  the  higher  invisible 
powers  by  ^ifb,  sacrifices  and  purifica- 
tions, also  mtroduced  fiists,  abstinence 
from  pleasure,  and  penances.  By  fast  is 
meant  an  abstinence  from  the  usual 
means  of  nourishment,  in  order  to  morti- 
fy the  appetites,  and  thereby  to  propitiate 
the  Deity.  In  every  nation  of  impor- 
tance, customs  of  this  kind  are  found. 
Their  historical  origin  is  in  the  religious 
customs  of  the  East,  where  the  priests 
were  originally  the  physicians  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  prescribed  these  fasts  as  a  part 
of  the  regimen  necessary  in  this  warm 
region,  as  well  as  from  religious  views. 
Fasts  are  observed  to  this  day  in  the  East. 
The  religions  of  the  Persians  and  the  Hin- 
doos, those  of  Mohammed  and  Moses,  and 
of  the  worshippers  of  the  Lama,  insist 
much  on  &sts.  Few  traces  of  them  are 
found  in  the  reli^n  of  the  ancient  people 
of  the  North.  The  earliest  Christians 
&sted  on  the  vigils,  (q.  v.)  The  6sts  on 
the  ffjufda  qaatuor  tempettatwn^  which 
contmued  for  three  days  every  quarter  of 
the  year,  were  penances,  as  was  that  of 
the  period  of  40  days  (before  Easter,  or 
rather  before  Good  Friday,  Qvadrigesl- 
vna\  which  was  called,  by  way  of  excel- 
lence, the  fast^  and  which  commemorated 
the  40  days'  fhst  of  Jesus  in  the  wilder- 
ness. With  regard  to  the  origin  of  fests, 
opinions  diflfer.  The  most  common  is, 
that  Telesphorus,  bishop  of  Rome,  in  the 
middle  of^  the  2d  century,  firat  instituted 
the  40  days'  fast  as  a  rule  of  the  church. 
By  pope  Greffory  the  Great,  about  600, 
Ash- Wednesday  was  made  the  beginning 
of  the  fast,  and  the  day  before  was  called 
faOreot^  because  in  the  night  of  this  day,  at 


18  o'clock,  the  ftst  began.  This  fiut  was 
preceded  by  a  feast  of  three  days,  veiy  ob- 
noxious to  me  strict  zealots.  ^  Christians,'' 
it  is  said,  ^  on  these  days,  deUver  themselves 
up  to  voluntary  madness,  put  on  masks, 
exchange  sexes,  clothe  themselves  like 
spectres,  give  themselves  up  to  Bacchus 
and  Venus,  and  consider  all  pleasure  al- 
lowable." This  is  the  origin  of  the  pres- 
ent carnival,  or  JFWcAtng^,  as  it  is  called  in 
the  south  of  Germany,  and  which  contin- 
ues, in  that  country,  from  Twelflh-day  to 
Ash- Wednesday.  The  name  'carnival  is 
derived  firom  the  Latin  words  came  and 
vaU  (according  to  Ducange,  from  the  Latin 
denomination  of  the  feast  in  the  middle 
ages,  came  levamen)^  because  at  that  time 
people  took  leave  of  flesh.  Previously  to 
the  commencement  of  their  long  absti- 
nence, men  devoted  themselves  to  enjoy- 
ment, particularly  during  the  three  last 
d&ys  of  the  carnival  The  carnival  is 
nothing  but  the  Satvmaiia  of  the  Chris- 
tian Romans,  who  could  not  forget  their 
pagan  festivals.  At  least  it  greatly  resem- 
bles the  SattamaUOf  which  were  celebrat- 
ed, annually,  in  December,  with  all  kinds 
of  mirth,  pleasure  and  fireedom,  in  honor 
of  Saturn,  and  the  golden  age  when  he 
governed  the  world,  and  to  preserve  the 
remembrance  of  the  libertv  and  equality 
of  man  in  the  youth  of  the  world.  In 
Rome,  the  carnival  brought  to  view,  in  a 
lively  manner,  the  old  Saturnalia  in  a 
new  form.  During  the  last  days  of  the 
carnival,  and  particularly  during  the  day 
which  preceded  the  long  fast,  mumme- 
ries, plays,  tricks,  and  freedom  of  every 
kind,  abounded.  From  Italy,  the  mod- 
em Saturnalia  passed  to  the  other  Chris- 
tian countries  of  Europe.  In  the  amuse- 
ments of  this  period  the  dramatic  poeUy 
of  Germany  had  its  origin,  after  the  cities 
had  attained  a  flourishing  condition.  Its 
first  traces  appeared  in  Uie  13th  century. 
The  mummeries  ofthe  carnival  produced 
the  idea  of  adopting  some  character,  and 
canying  it  through.  To  please  the  mul- 
titude, and  make  the  laugh  more  certain, 
the  manners  of  common  me  were  carica- 
tured. These  exhibitions  afterwards  be- 
came more  cultivated  and  developed. 
"  On  fast-eve,"  says  Flficel,  in  his  Histoi  y 
of  Comic  Literature,  vol  4,  p.  295J,  "per- 
sons in  disguise  sometimes  went  from 
one  house  to  another,  to  make  sport  with 
theur  friends  and  acquaintances.  A  mei- 
ly  society  of  this  kmd  formed  a  pkin  to 
represent  some  scene  in  their  disguises, 
and  hold  a  regular  conversation  at  one  of 
these  mummeries.  The  unknown  play 
era  received  praises^  entertainments  oi 
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presentB.  Encouraged  by  this  succeas, 
the  company  crew  stronger,  their  fables 
and  speeches  became  lonser  by  degrees, 
until  they  attained  to  regular  representa- 
tions of  human  life."  It  was  in  Nurem- 
berg, renowned  for  its  wares  and  its  wit, 
that  the  first  fast-eve's  play  was  pro- 
duced, coarse  and  frolicsome,  to  suit  the 
taste  of  the  citizens.  These  pieces 
have  a  near  relationship  to  the  masques 
of  the  English  and  Uie  farces  of  the 
Fiench,  as  have  the  spiritual  &8t-eve's 
plays,  reli^ous  burlesques,  to  the  Myste- 
ries and  Moralities.  According  to  the 
ancient  custom,  these  plays  were  opened 
and  closed  bv  a  crier  or  herald.  The 
carnival  is  celebrated,  in  modem  times, 
with  the  greatest  show  and  spirit  at  Ven- 
ice and  Rome.  In  the  former  place,  it 
begins  after  Christmas.  The  diversions 
of  it  are  shows,  masquerades,  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  place  of  St.  Mark,  and  some- 
times, in  case  of  the  visits  of  great  princes, 
a  regaUoy  or  boat-race.  After  this,  tliere 
was  a  second  carnival  in  Venice,  the 
Venetian  mass,  called  also  the  festival  of 
the  Ascension,  and  the  Buceidaur  festivoij 
because  it  commonly  began  on  Ascen- 
sion-day, and  because  the  celebration  of 
the  marriage  of  the  doge  with  the  Adri- 
atic sea  was  connected  with  it.  It  con- 
tinued 14  days.  No  characteivmasks 
were  worn  there,  however,  except  Vene- 
tian dominos.  The  carnival  at  Rome 
(see  Gothe's  excellent  description.  Das 
Mdmische  Camevalj  and  that  or  lady  Mor- 
gan) continues  but  eight  days,  and  is  oc- 
cupied mostly  in  masquerades  and  races. 
Since  the  return  of  peace,  the  carnival 
has  been  celebrated  again  in  Cologne,  on 
the  Rhine,  under  the  direction  of  the 
commUUe  of  fools,  to  the  great  satisfac- 
tion of  all  wno  were  present  In  Spain, 
the  carnival  is  called  camestolendas. 

Carnot,  Lazare  Nicholas  Marguerite ; 
bom  at  Nolay,  in  Burgundy,  1753;  the 
son  of  an  advocate.  From  his  youth,  he 
exhibited  an  uncommon  talent  for  the 
mathematical  and  militaiy  sciences,  en- 
tered the  corps  of  engineera,  and  rose  in 
oflSce  by  the  favor  of  the  prince  of  Cond^. 
He  published,  afterwards.  Mathematical 
Essays,  which  caused  him  to  be  elected 
a  member  of  several  learned  sociede& 
His  eulogy  on  Vauban  received  the  prize 
of  the  academy  at  Dijon.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  revolution,  he  was  captain  in 
ihe  corps  of  engineers.  In  1791,  he  was 
appointed  deputy  to  the  constiment  as- 
sembly, but  at  first  took  part  only  in  mil- 
itary afbirs.  At  his  proposal,  the  officers 
of  Che  nobility  were  removed  fh>m  die 


amay,  and  others  substitated  fiom  the 
citizens.  As  a  member  of  the  conven- 
tion, he  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis.  In 
the  following  March,  he  was  sent  to  the 
artmf  of  the  north,  where  he  deprived  the 
cowardly  general  Gratien  of  his  command 
on  the  fieQ,  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  army,  ana  repulsed  the  enemy.  On 
his  return  to  the  convention,  he  was  made 
a  member  of  the  committee  of  public 
safety,  (q.  v.)  The  influence  of  Caraot 
in  the  militaiy  operations  now  began  to 
be  more  deeply  felt  In  possession  of  all 
the  plans  deposited  in  the  archives  of 
Lous  XIV,  he  organized  and  directed 
the  French  armies ;  and  his  direction  un- 
doubtedly contributed  very  much  to  their 
success.  After  the  fall  of  Robespierre, 
he  was  often  accused,  but  always  acquit- 
ted, because  his  duty  had  been  to  take 
care  of  the  defence  of  the  country,  and 
he  could  not  be  made  answerable  for  the 
cmel  decrees  of  Robespierre,  in  which 
Camot's  name,  as  he  was  a  meml>er  of 
the  conunittee,  of  course,  was  to  be  found. 
At  the  establishment  of  the  directory,  in 
1795,  Camot  was  chosen  a  member,  and 
for  some  time,  maintained  an  important 
influence.  Barras  at  length  succeeded 
him  in  the  department  of  war,  and  was 
ever  after,  his  enemy.  His  plan  for  the 
overthrow  of  Barras  viras  unsuccessful, 
and,  with  some  others,  he  was  sentenced 
to  transportation  on  the  18th  Fractidor 
(Sept.  4),  1797.  He  fled  to  Germany,  and 
published  a  defence,  which  was  eagerly 
read  in  Paris,  and,  by  the  exposure  of  the 
conduct  of  his  former  colleagues,  hasten- 
ed their  overthrow  on  the  30th  Prairial 
fJune  18),  1799.  After  the  18th  Brumairv, 
Camot  was  recalled  and  appointed  in- 
specteur  atac  revues,  and,  two  months  later, 
in  AfHil,  1800,  minister  of  war.  He  soon 
after  retired  into  the  bosom  of  his  family, 
but  was  called  to  the  tribunate,  March  9, 
1802.  The  same  inflexible  integrity  and 
republican  principle,  which  had  liitherto 
distinguished  him,  did  not  now  desert 
him.  He  often  opposed  the  views  of  the 
government,  voted  alone  against  the  con- 
sulship for  life,  and  reasted  strenuously 
the  proposal  for  the  imperial  dignity.  He 
remained,  however,  a  member  of  the  tri- 
bunate till  it  was  abolished,  passed  the 
next  seven  years  of  his  life  in  retirement, 
and  published  several  valuable  military 
vrorks.  In  1814,  N(qx>leon  gave  him  the 
chief  command  at  Antwerp.  He  con- 
nected a  vigorous  defence  with  a  careful 
regard  for  Uie  interest  of  the  cim  which, 
by  the  command  of  Louis  XVlII,  he  af- 
terwards surrendered  to  the  English  gen* 
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eral  Graham.  He  still  retained  his  titles 
and  his  honora,  hut,  as  a  firm  republican, 
he  could  never  expect  the  fiivor  of  the 
court ;  particularly  as,  in  his  memorial  to 
the  king,  he  openly  and  severely  censured 
the  measures  of  government,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  ne  was  passed  over  in 
the  new  organization  of  the  academy  of 
sciences.  When  Napoleon  was  once 
more  at  the  helm  of  state,  in  1815,  he 
made  Camot  count  and  peer  of  the  em- 
pire, and  pressed  upon  him  the  ministry 
of  tlie  interior.  Camot  dischar^d  the 
difficult  dudes  of  this  office  with  his  usual 
integrity.  After  the  emperor's  second 
fall,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  pro- 
visory government  of  France,  and  was 
afterwai-ds  the  only  one  of  the  members 
of  it  comprehended  in  the  ordinance  of 
July  24.  He  retired  to  Cemey,  where  he 
employed  his  pen  on  political  subjects; 
then  to  Warsaw,  in  1815,  with  his  family ; 
and,  finally,  to  Magdeburg,  where  he  died 
Aug.  3,  lg23.  (See  the  Comsp.  de  J^ajo, 
Btionap.  av,  k  Cte.  Canwlpend.  Us  100 
Jours  (Paris,  1819),  and  (famoVs  Ltben 
(Camol's  Life),  by  Korte.)  The  broth- 
ers Baudouin,  in  Paris,  who  have  in 
their  possession  all  Camot's  manuscripts, 
published,  in  1824,  Mem.  kistor.  et  rnifv 
taires  sur  Camot,  redigis  d^apres  ses  Man- 
uscritSj  sa  Corresp.  tnedUe,  et  ses  ^^criis^ 
etc.,  par  IHssot.  Among  Camot*8  writ- 
ings, the  most  valuable  are  his  Essai  stcr 
Us  Machines  ;  Reflexions  sur  la  Meta- 
physique  du  Calctd  infinitesimal;  Sur  la 
Ghmetrie  du  Position ;  De  la  Defense  des 
Places  fortes ;  Expose  de  la  Condwiepo- 
litiaue  de  Camoty  depuis  U  1  JutU.,  1814. 
In  Magdeburg,  Camot  published  Mhnoire 
sur  la  Fortificaiion  primitive,  and  a  vol- 
ume of  poems.  He  was  rigid  in  his  love 
of  virtue,  a  scholar,  a  general,  and  an  in- 
flexible republican.  He  was  universally 
esteemed,  both  in  France  and  in  foreign 
lands,  and  was  honored  by  all  parties. 
Camot's  life  is  one  of  those  which  ought 
to  be  familiar  to  eveiy  young  republican, 
like  that  of  Bameveldt  (q.  v.) 

Caro,  Annibale,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Italian  authors  of  the  16th  century, 
bom  1507,  at  Citt^-Nuova,  in  the  March 
of  Ancona,  afler  the  death  of  his  patron, 
Gaddi,  1543,  was  appointed  secretary  to 
Pietro  Ludovico  Famese,  duke  of  Parma 
and  Piacenza,  who  Intrasted  him  with 
several  missions  to  Charles  V.  Afler  the 
assassination  of  the  duke,  his  own  life 
was  in  considerable  danger.  He  took 
refuge  in  Parma,  and  was  treated  in  a 
fiiendly  manner  by  the  new  duke,  Octa- 
vio  Famese,  whose  two  brothere,  the  car- 
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dinals  Ranuccio  and  Alexander,  took  him 
successively  into  their  service.  With  the 
latter  he  remained  from  1548  to  his  death 
in  1566,  and  received  from  him  several 
ecclesiastical  preferments.  Caro  devoted 
himself  chiefly '  to  the  study  of  numis- 
matics and  the  Tuscan  language,  and  liJs 
pure  and  elegant  style,  in  verse  and  prose, 
soon  became  generally  admired.  His 
translation  of  the  ^neid,  in  blank  verse, 
is  excellent  After  his  death,  appeared  a 
translation  by  him  of  Lon^us,  and  of 
Aristotle's  Rhetoric ;  also  Rime  and  Let- 
tercj  the  former  of  which  are  admired  for 
the  elegance  of  the  verse,  and  the  latter 
as  models  of  beautiful  Italian  prose.  He 
belongs  to  the  most  elegant  writers  of 
Italian  literature. 

Carolina.  This  name  is  generally 
given  to  a  famous  law  of  the  German 
empire,  of  the  year  1532,  under  Charles 
V,  which  he  called  himself  an  ordinance 
of  criminal  procedure  (Peinliche  GericUs- 
ordnung).  From  him,  it  was,  at  a  later 
period,  called  ConstUuiio  crimiiudis  Caro- 
lina, or,  shortly,  Carolina^  The  arbiu^ty 
administration  of  justice,  the  disorder  and 
cmelty  which  had  become  customary  in 
the  courts  of  Germany,  where  many  a 
process  was  begun  and  ended  with  the 
torture,  and  persons  were  sentenced  even 
to  death  without  regular  process,  gave 
occasion  to  this  law.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  the  peace  of  the  land,  the  necessity 
of  such  a  law  was  felt  throughout  the 
country ;  but  it  was  difficult,  in  this,  as  in 
all  other  cases,  to  make  the  diflerent  mem- 
bers of  the  empire  agree  on  one  general 
measure.  The  baron  John  von  Schwarz- 
enberg,  a  man  of  talent  and  a  patron  of 
science  (of  the  fiimily  of  the  present 
princes  of  Schwarzenber^),  was  chiefly 
mstrumental  in  introducmg  this  ordi- 
nance. He  was  bom  in  1463,  became 
minister  of  state  of  the  prince-bishop  of 
Bamberg,  and  succeeded  in  procuring  ai\ 
ordinance  of  criminal  procedure  for  Bam- 
berc  to  be  drawn  up  and  published  in 
ISw.  The  same  was  also  adopted,  in 
1510,  by  the  margrave  of  Brandenburg 
and  Franconia;  and,  at  last,  a  law  of 
criminal  procedure  fi)r  the  empire  at 
large  was  passed  by  the  diet  at  Regens- 
burg,  in  1532,  which,  for  that  time,  was  a 
very  great  step,  and  had  a  salutary  influ- 
ence. Several  German  prmces,  as  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  the  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg, and  of  the  palatinate,  protested 
against  it,  in  order  to  protect  the  laws  of 
their  states  and  theur  ovm  privileges 
against  the  legislative  power  of^  the  em- 
peror ;  but  at  last   the    CcaroUna   wm 
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established  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
empire.  (See  Malblaok's  Geschichtt  der 
peinlichen  Gerichlsordnutig  Kaiser  Karls 
r,  1783.) 

Carolina  Maria  ;  wife  of  Ferdinand 
I.  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies^  daughter  of 
the  emperor  Francis  I  and  of  Maria  The- 
resa, bom  13th  August,  1752;  an  ambitious 
and  intelligent  woman,  but,  unfortunately, 
witiiout  firmness  of  character.  Accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  her  marriage  contract, 
the  young  queen,  after  the  birth  of  a  male 
heir,  was  to  have  a  seat  in  tlie  council  of 
state ;  but  her  impatience  to  participate  in 
the  government  would  not  allow  ner  to 
wait  for  this  event,  previous  to  which  she 
procured  the  removal  of  the  old  minister, 
Tanucci,  who  possessed  the  confidence 
of  the  king  and  of  the  nation,  and  raised 
a  Frenchman  named  Acton  (q.  v.)  to  the 
post  of  prime  minister,  who  ruined  the 
finances  of  the  state  by  his  profusion,  and 
excited  the  hatred  of  all  ranks  by  the  in- 
trodLction  of  a  poUtical  inquisition.  The 
queen,  too,  drew  upon  herself  the  dislike 
of  the  oppre.S8ed  nation  by  cooperating  in 
the  measures  of  the  minister;  and  banish- 
ments and  executions  were  fbund  insuffi- 
cient to  repress  the  general  excitement 
The  declaration  of  war  by  Naples  against 
France  (1798)  was  intended  to  give  an- 
other turn  to  the  popular  feeling :  but  the 
sudden  invasion  of  the  French  drove  the 
reigning  family  to  Sicily.  The  revolution 
of  cardinal  Rufib  in  Calabria,  and  the  re- 
publican part)r  in  the  capital,  restored  tlie 
former  rulers  in  1799.  The  famous  lady 
Hamilton  (q.  v.)  now  exerted  the  greatest 
influence  on  the  unhappy  queen,  on  her 
husband,  on  the  English  ambassador  and 
admiral  Nelson,  and  sacrificed  more  vic- 
tims than  Acton  and  Vaniui  had  fonneriy 
done.  (See  l^exiakJ)  After  the  battle 
of  Marengo,  112,000  Russians  could  not 
prevent  the  conauest  of  Naples  by  the 
French,  and  the  formation  of  a  kingdom 
out  of  the  Neapolitan  dominions  for  Jo- 
seph (Bonaparte),  who  was  afterwards 
succeeded  in  the  same  bv  Joachim  (MuratV. 
The  queen  was  not  satisfied  witli  the  ef- 
forts which  the  English  made  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  old  dynasty,  and  thereup- 
on quarrelled  with  lord  Bentinck,  the 
British  general  in  Sicily,  who  wished  to 
exclude  her  from  all  influence  in  the  gov- 
ernment She  died  in  1814,  without  hav- 
•ng  seen  the  restoration  of  her  family  to 
the  throne  of  Naples. 

Carolina,  North ;  one  of  the  United 
States:  bounded  N.  by  Viiyinia,  E.  by 
the  Atlantic,.  S.  by  South  Carolina,  and 
W.  by  Tennessee  j  Ion.  75''  45^  to  84° 


W.;lat33?50^to3G»dQrN.;  430  miles 

long  and  180  broad.  Square  miles,  50,000. 
Population  in  1790,  393,751:  in  1800, 
478,103 :  in  1810, 555,500 ;  179,090  blacks. 
Population  m  1820,  638,829;  whites, 
419,200 ;  white  males,  209,644 ;  white  fe- 
males, 209,556 ;  slaves,  205,017 ;  &ee  col- 
ored, 14,912 :  persons  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, 174,196;  in  manufactures,  11,844; 
in  commerce,  2,551.  Militia  in  1817, 
50,387.— This  state  is  divided  into  63 
counties.  There  are  no  large  towns  in 
this  state.  Raleigh  is  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment The  other  most  considerable 
towns  are  Newbem,  Fayetteville,  Wil- 
mington, Edenton,  Wasliington,  Hillsbor- 
ough, Halifax,  Taiborou^,  Salisbury  and 
Salem. — ^The  legislative  power  is  vested 
in  a  senate  and  house  of^  commons,  both 
chosen  annually.  One  senator  and  two 
members  of  the  house  of  commons  are 
sent  from  each  county,  and  one  of  the 
latter  from  each  of  the  towns  of  Newborn, 
Wilmin^on,  Edenton,  Fayetteville,  Hali- 
fax, Sahsburv  and  Hillsborough.  The 
govenior  is  chosen  by  joint  ballot  of  both 
houses,  and  is  ehgible  three  years  in  six. 
— ^The  principal  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians in  North  Carolina  are  Methodists, 
Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Quakers,  Mora- 
vians and  Episcopalians. — There  is  a  re- 
spectable institution,  entitied  the  univer- 
stly  of  JS/ortk  Carotinoj  at  Chapel  Hill. 
Academies  are  established  at  various 
places,  and  an  increasing  attention  has, 
of  late,  been  paid  to  ^ucation. — ^The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Roanoke,  Chow- 
an, Neuse,  Pamlico  or  Tar,  cape  Fear, 
Yadkin  and  Catawba.  Of  these,  the 
cape  Fear  affords  the  best  navigation, 
and  is  ascended  by  vessels  of  3^  tons 
to  Wilmington,  and  by  steam-boats  to 
Fayetteville.  The  two  mos^  considerable 
sounds  on  the  coast  are  those  of  Pamhco 
and  Albemarle. — ^Dismal  swamp  lies  part- 
Iv  in  Nortl)  Carolina  and  partly  m  Virginia. 
Little  Dismal  or  Alligator  swamp  is  be- 
tween Pamlico  and  Albemarle  sounds. — 
There  are  three  noted  capes  on  the  coast, 
viz.,  cape  Hatteras,  cape  Lookout  and  cape 
Fear^  which  are  all  dangerous  to  seamen., 
— ^North  Carolina,  in  its  whole  width,  for 
about  60  miles  firom  the  sea,  is  generally 
a  dead  level,  varied  only  by  occasional 
opening  in  the  immense  forest  with 
which  it  is  covered*  Afier  traversing  tiiis 
tedipus  plain,  we  are  at  length  relieved 
by  the  appearance  of  hills  and  mountains, 
fifom  the  summits  of  which  we  behold  a 
beautiful  countzy,  which  stretches  west 
fiir  beyond  the  range  of  vision,  and  is 
adorqed  with,  forests  of  lofty  trees.< — In. , 
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the  level  paits,  the  soil,  genemlly,  is  but 
LodifTer^t.  On  the'  banks  of  some  of  the 
riTers,  however,  and  particularly  the  Ro- 
moke,  it  is  remarkably  fertile;  and  in 
Dtber  parts  of  this  champaign  country, 
i^lades  of  rich  swamp,  and  ri<^s  of  oak- 
land,  of  a  black  and  fruitful  soil,  form  an 
exception  to  its  general  sterility.  The 
9ea  coasts,  the  sounds,  inlets,  and  lower 
parts  of  the  riven,  have,  invariably,  a  sofl, 
muddy  bottom.  That  pert  of  tlte  state 
which  lies  west  of  the  mountains  is,  for 
the  most  part,  remaricably  fertile,  and 
abounds  with  oak-trees  of  various  kinds, 
walnut,  elm,  linn  and  cherry-trees;  the 
last  of  which  not  unfrequentfv  attains  the 
size  of  3  feet'in  diameter.  The  soil  and 
productions,  in  the  hilly  country,  are 
nearly  the  same  as  in  the  Northern  States. 
Wheat,  rye,  Wiey,  oats  and  flax  are  the 
crops  most  ffeneralty  cultivated,  and  seem 
to  suit  weU  the  nature  of  the  soil. 
Throughout  the  whole  state,  Indian  com 
and  pulse  of  all  kinds  are  abundant. 
Cotton  is  raised  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties. North  Carolina  abounds  in  iron  ore ; 
and  it  is  the  only  one  of  the  U.  States  in 
which  gold  has  been  found  in  any  con- 
siderable quantities.  The  gold  mines, 
which  have  lately  excited  a  good  deal  of 
interest,  though  they  have  not  yet  proved 
vciy  productive,  are  found  on  the  Yad- 
kin and  its  branches,  and  extend  over  a 
district  comprising  about  1000  square 
miles.  In  almost  any  jjart  of  this  territo- 
ry, gold  may  be  found  in  greater  or  less 
abundance,  mixed  with  the  soil.  It  exists 
in  minute  grains  or  particles,  and  is  also 
sometimes  found  in  lumps  of  one  or  two 
pounds  weight.  Of  the  plains  in  the  low 
country,  the  large  natural  growth  is,  almost 
universally,  pitch  pine,  a  tall  and  beautiful 
tree,  which  grows  here  to  a  size  far  supe- 
rior to  the  pitch  pine  of  the  Northern 
States.  This  valuable  tree  affords  pitch, 
tar,  turpentine,  and  various  kinds  of  lum- 
ber, which,  together,  constitute  about  one 
half  of  the  exports  of  North  Carolina.  It 
is  of  two  kinds,  the  common  and  the 
long-leaved.  The  latter  diflers  from  oth- 
er pines,  not  in  shape,  but  in  the  length 
of  its  leaves,  which  are  nearly  half  a  yard 
long,  and  hang  in  large  clusters.  The 
trees  in  the  low  countries,  both  of  North 
and  South  Carolina,  are  loaded  vrith 
quantities  of  a  long,  ^ngy  moss,  which, 
hanging  in  clusten  from  the  limbs,  gives 
the  forests  a  angular  appearance.  The 
misletoe  frequently  engrafls'  itself  upon ' 
the  trees  in  the  back  country.  In  this  * 
part,  plams,  grapes,  blackberries  and 
atmhemm  grow  spontaneously;  also 


several  valuable  medicinal  plants,  as  gin- 
seng, Virginia  snakeroot,  Seneca  snake- 
root,  and  some  others.  The  rich  bottoms 
are  overgrown  widi  canes,  the  leaves  of 
which  continue  green  through  the  winter, 
and  afford  good  pasture  for  cattle. — North 
Carolina  is  far  removed  from  that  perfec- 
tion of  culture,  which  is  necessary  to  civo 
it  the  full  advantage  of  the  natural  nch- 
ness  of  its  soil  and  the  value  of  its  pro- 
ductions. One  great  cause  of  its  back- 
wanlness,  in  agricultural  improvement,  is 
the  want  of  inland  navigation,  and  of  good 
hari)ors.  It  has  several  large  rivers,  but 
their  mouths  are  blocked  up  with  bars  of 
hard  sand.  The  best  of  the  indifferent 
harbors  in  this  state  are  those  of  Wilming- 
ton, Newbern  and  Edenton.  The  most 
of  the  produce  of  the  upper  country,  con- 
sisting of  tobacco,  wheat,  maize,  &c.,  has 
hitherto  been  carried  to  Charleston,  S.  C, 
and  to  Lynchburg,  and  Petersburg,  Va, 
Since  181 5,  the  state  has  been  zealously 
engaged  in  an  extensive  system  of  inter- 
nal improvements.  These  improvements 
relate  to  the  navigation  of  the  sound,  in- 
lets, and  the  rivers  Roanoke,  Tar,  Neuse, 
cape  Fear,  Yadkin,  Catawba,  &c. ;  the 
construction  of  canals  and  roads,  and  the 
draining  of  marshes  and  swamps. — Like 
all  the  Southern  States,  North  Carolina 
has  a  considerable  diveraitv  of  climate, 
occasioned  by  the  physical  peculiarities 
of  its  different  parts.  In  the  level  part  of 
the  country,  intermittent  fevers  are  fre- 
quent during  the  summer  and  autumn. 
During  these  sickly  seasons,  the  counte- 
nances of  the  inhabitants  have  a  pale-yel- 
lowish hue,  occasioned  by  the  prevalence 
of  bilious  affections.  Many  ^l  vic- 
tims, during  the  winter,  to  pleurisies  and 
peripneumonies.  In  the  western  and 
hilly  parts,  the  air  is  as  pure  and  salubri- 
ous as  in  any  part  of  America,  and  the 
inhabitants  live  to  a  great  age.  The  heat 
of  the  summer's  day  is  succeeded  in  the 
evening  by  a  grateful  and  refreshing 
coolness.  Autunm  is  temperate  and  se- 
rene, and,  in  some  years,  the  winters  are 
so  mild,  that  autumn  may  be  said  to  con- 
tinue till  spring.  The  wheat  harvest 
commences  in  the  be^^nnin^  of  June, 
and  that  of  Indian  com  eariy  m  Septem- 
ber.— In  1827,  merchandise  to  the  value 
of  $276,791  was  imported  into  North  Car- 
olina, and  J44d,237  worth  exported.  (For 
similar  accounts  of  preceding  years,  see 
Watteraon  and  Zandrs  Tabular  StatisiUal  ' 
Views,  Washington,  Jan.  1829). 

Historical  ^cOch  qfMrth  CardlxTUu  In 
1586,  the  first  attempt  was  made  by  the' 
Elnglish  to  colonize  North  America,  under 
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a  patent  to  sir  Fiancis  Drake.  A  small 
colony  was  left  on  the  Roanoke  in  1587, 
but  was  never  again  to  be  found ;  all  at- 
tempts to  ascertain  their  fate  were  fruit- 
leas.  Some  emigrants  from  Vimnia 
penetrated  into  the  countiy  about  1650, 
and  made  the  fiist  actual  settlement  of 
whites.  On  the  early  Spanish  maps, 
what  is  now  called  Carolina  had  been 
maiked  as  part  of  Florida.  The  French 
had  given  it  the  name  of  Carolina  in 
honor  of  king  Charles  IX,  when  they 
made  the  disastrous  attempt  to  colonize 
the  North  American  coast,  noticed  under 
the  head  of  Florida,  The  name  Carolina 
prevailed.  In  1661,  a  second  English 
colony  from  Massachusetts  arrived,  and 
established  themselves  at  cape  Fear  riv- 
er. In  1667,  after  many  vexatious  strug- 
gles, the  in&nt  colony  obtained  a  repre- 
sentative government  Two  years  later, 
the  fanciful  constitution,  so  famous  under 
the  name  of  Lockt^s  scheme  of  government^ 
was  introduced.  This  wild  project  was 
soon  abandoned ;  and,  like  other  English 
colonies,  Carolina  advanced  but  slowly, 
and  experienced  the  horrors  of  Indian 
warfare  as  late  as  1712.  Previous  to 
1717,  Carolina  had  been  a  proprietary 
government,  but,  in  that  year,  became  a 
royal  one  by  purchase,  and  coutinued 
such  until  the  revolution  in  1775.  In 
1720,  the  two  Carolinas  were  separated 
into  North  and  South  Carolina.  The 
inaccessible  coast  of  North  Cj^rolina  gave 
it  very  great  advantages  in  the  revolu- 
tionary war.  Those  destructive  inroads, 
from  which  other  states  along  the  Atlan- 
tic suffered  so  much,  were  here  imprac- 
ticable. Though,  however,  less  exposed, 
the  people  of  this  state  evinced  their  full 
share  or  sympathy  with  die  residue  of  the 
American  people.  A  convention  was 
assembled  at  Halifax,  where,  on  Itec.  18, 
1776,  the  existing  constitution  was  adopt- 
ed. Since  that  auspicious  event,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  any  other  community 
ever  passed  52  years  with  less  disturb- 
ance. (DarWa  l^ew  of  the  U,  States.  See 
Carey  and  LeaHs  American  Mas,) 

Carolina,  South ;  one  of  the  11.  States ; 
bounded  N.  by  North  Carolina,  E.  by  the 
Atlantic,  S.  W.  and  W.  by  Georgia ;  Ion. 
78°  24' to 83°  WW. ;  lat.  32°to^  8'N.; 
200  miles  long,  125  broad ;  containing 
90,000  square  miles.  Population  in  179(^ 
240,000:  in  1800,  345,591:  in  1810,  415, 
115;  200,919  blacks:  in  1820,  502,741 ; 
whites,  237,440$  white  males,  120,934; 
white  females,  116,506 ;  slaves,  258,475 ; 
iree  colored,  6j626.  MiUtia  in  1821, 23,729. 
--S.  Carolina  is  divided  into  30  districts. 


Columbia  is  the  seat  of  government,  but 
Charleston  is  the  largest  town. — The  leg- 
islature consists  of  a  senate  and  house  of 
representativea  The  senate  cfmaists  of 
43  members,  chosen  every  4  years  by 
districts.  The  representatives  are  chosen 
every  2  years.  The  governor  and  lieu- 
tenant-governor are  chosen  biennially,  by 
a  joint  ballot  of  both  houses. — ^The  prin- 
cipal denominations  of  Christians  in  South 
Carolina  are  Presbyterians,  Episcopali- 
ans, Baptists  and  Methodists. — Education 
is  hberally  patronised  by  the  state  gov- 
ernment. The  two  literary  institutions 
are  the  college  of  South  Carolina  at  Co- 
lumbia, and  Charleston  college,  in  the 
city  of  Charieston. — ^The  distinguishing 
virtues  of  the  Carolinians  are  hospitality 
to  strangers,  and  charity  to  the  indigent 
and  dis^essed.  The  planters  in  the  low 
country,  who,  in  general,  have  larce  in- 
comes, live  in  a  luxurious  and  splendid 
style,  devoting  much  of  their  time  to  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  possessing  much 
of  that  pride  and  dignity  of  spirit,  which 
characterize  an  independent  country  gen- 
tleman. The  virtues  of  the  farmera  of 
the  upper  country  are  less  brilliant,  but 
more  substantiaL  They  have  fewer 
vices,  are  of  more  frugal  and  industrious 
habits,  and  exhibit  greater  fortitude  in  the 
reverses  of  fortune.  In  the  low  or  allu- 
vial country,  labor  in  the  field  is  per- 
formed almost  wholly  by  slaves,  who,  in 
tliis  part  of  the  state,  exceed  the  free  in- 
habitants in  the  ratio  of  more  than  three 
to  one.  This  diviaon,  comprising  1^8 
than  one  third  of  the  territon^  of  South 
Carolina,  contains  more  than  half  of  the 
slaves,  and  only  about  one  fifth  of  the 
whites. — The  principal  rivera  are  the 
Waccamaw,  Pedee,  Black  river,  Santee, 
Cooper,  Ashley,  Stono,  Edisto,  Asheppo, 
Cambahee,  Coosaw,  Broad  and  Savan- 
nah.^— South  Carolina  is  divided  by  na- 
ture into  two  parts,  which,  from  their 
physical  situation,  have  been  called  Up- 
per and  Lower  Carolina.  The  latter  is 
supposed  to  have  once  been  under  the 
ocean.  Towards  the  coast,  the  country  is 
a  level  plain,  extending  more  than  100 
miles  westward  from  the  sea.  Here  tlie  eye 
finds  no  relief  fix>m  the  dull  uniformity  of 
boundless  forests,  Bwamf»,  and  level  fiekia 
This  farigiiing  plain  is  succeeded  by  a  curi- 
ous range  of  IkUe  sand  hills,  resembling  the 
waves  of  an  agitated  sea.  This  singular 
country  occupies  an  extent  of  about  60 
miles.  It  is  extremely  barren,  enlivened 
here  and  there  by  spots  of  verdure,  or  by 
some  straggling  pines ;  and  its  few  inhab- 
itants earn  a  scanty  subsistenGe  by  the 
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cultivation  of  com  and  sweet  potatoes. 
After  passing  these  sand  hills,  we  come 
next  to  a  remaikable  tract  of  ground,  call* 
ed  the  Ridge^  which,  on  its  approach  fh>m 
the  sea,  is  lofty  and  bold,  but  on  the  nortb- 
"west  is  level  ^m  its  summit.  This  is  a 
fine  belt  of  land,  extending  from  the  Sa- 
vannah to  Broad  river,  fertile,  well  cul- 
urated,  and  watered  by  considerable 
streani&  The  country  beyond  this  ridge 
resembles,  in  its  scenery,  the  most  inter- 
esting of  the  Northern  States.  The  trav- 
eller IS  gratified  by  the  pleasant  alterna- 
tion of  hill  and  daJe.  Tne  lively  verdure 
of  the  hills  is  contrasted  with  the  deeper 
tints  of  the  extensive  forests,  which  deco- 
rate their  sides ;  and,  in  the  valleys,  broad 
rivers  roll  their  streams  through  the  va- 
ried beauties  of  luxuriant  and  cultivated 
fields.  From  these  delightful  regions, 
the  CTOund  still  continues  to  rise,  till  we 
reach  the  western  limit  of  the  state. 
Here  7  or  8  mountains  run  in  regular 
direction,  the  most  distinguished  of  which 
is  Table  mountain.  Other  mountains  are 
Oolenoy,  Oconee,  Paris's,  Glassey,  Hog- 
back and  King'a  These  are  all  in  the 
districts  of  Pendleton,  Greenville,  Spar- 
tanburg and  York. — The  soil  of  South 
Carolina  is  divided  into  six  classes: — 
1.  tide  swamp ;  2.  iq)and  swamp ;  3.  high 
river  swamp,  or  low  grounds,  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  second  low 
grounds ;  4.  salt  marsh ;  5.  oak  and  hick- 
ory high  land ;  6.  pine  barren.  The  first 
two  c&sses  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
culture  of  rice  and  hemp ;  the  third  is 
most  &vorable  to  the  growth  of  hemp, 
com  and  indigo.  The  salt  marsh  has 
been  much  neglected.  The  oak  and 
hickory  land  is  remarkably  fertile,  and 
well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  com,  as 
well  as  indigo  and  cotton.  The  pine  bar- 
ren, though  the  least  productive,  is  so 
much  more  salubrious  than  the  other 
soils  in  the  low  country,  that  a  proportion 
of  pine  barren  is  an  appendage  indispen- 
sable  to  eveiy  swamp  plantation. — ^The 
staple  commodities  of  this  state  are  cotton 
and  rice,  of  which  mat  quantities  are 
annually  exported.  These  articles  have 
so  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  planters, 
that  the  culture  of  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
and  other  crops  equally  useful,  but  less 
profitable,  has  been  almost  wholly  neg- 
lected. So  little  wheat  is  raised  through- 
out the  state,  that  considerable  quantities 
are  annually  imported.  Cotton  was  not 
raised  in  any  considerable  quantities  till 
as  late  as  1795.  Before  that  period,  indi- 
go was,  next  to  rice,  the  most  important 
article  of  produce ;  but  it  is  now  neglect- 
45* 


ed.  Tobacco  thrives  well.  The  fi*uits 
which  flourish  best  are  pears,  pomegran- 
ates and  water-melons :  the  latter,  in  par- 
ticular, grow  to  an  enormous  size,  and 
are  superior,  perhaps,  to  any  in  the  world. 
Other  fhiits  are  figs,  apricots,  nectarines, 
apples,  peaches,  olives,  almonds  and  or- 
anges.— ^The  period  of  vegetation  com- 
prehends, in  favorable  years,  fit)ra  7  to  8 
months,  commencing  in  January  or  Feb- 
raary,  and  terminating  in  October  or  No- 
vember. The  fi-osts,  generally,  in  the 
months  of  November,  December,  Januaiy 
and  Febmaiy,  are  too  severe  for  the  deh- 
cate  productions  of  more  southern  lati- 
tudes. The  low  country  is  seldom  cov- 
ered with  snow,  but  the  mountains  near 
the  western  boundary  often  are.  Frost 
sometimes  binds  up  the  earth,  but  seldom 
penetrates  deeper  than  2  inches,  or  lasts 
longer  than  3  or  4  days.  At  some  sea- 
sons, and  particularly  in  Febmaiy,  the 
weather  is  very  variable.  The  tempera- 
ture has  been  known  to  vary  46  degrees 
in  one  day.  In  Charleston,  for  7  years, 
the  thermometer  was  not  known  to  rise 
above  93°  or  to  fall  below  17**  above  0. 
The  number  of  extremely  hot  days  in 
Charleston  is  seldom  more  than  30  in  a 
year ;  and  there  are  about  as  many  sultry 
njghte,  in  which  the  heat  and  closeness 
of^the  air  are  such  as  to  prevent  the  en- 
joyment of  sound  sleep.— The  low  coun- 
try is  infested  with  all  the  diseases  which 
spring  from  a  warm,  moist  and  unelastic 
atmosphere.  Of  these  the  most  frequent 
are  fevers,  from  which  the  iphabitants  suf- 
fer more  than  €rom  any,  or  perhaps  from 
all  other  diseases  together.  The  districts 
of  the  upper  country  enjoy  as  salubrious 
a  climate  as  any  part  of  the  U.  States. 
— In  1827,  merchandise  to  the  value  of 
$1,434,106  was  imported  into  South  Car- 
olina, and  $8,322,561  worth  exported. 
(For  similar  accounts  of  preceding  years, 
see  Watterson  and  Zandi's  Thbiuar  Sta- 
tistical Views,  Washington,  Jan.  1829.) 

Histmical  Sketch  of  South  Carolina, 
The  first  setdement  of  South  Carolina  by 
the  whites  appears  to  have  been  made  at 
Port  Royal,  about  1670  ;  but,  until  1680, 
no  permanent  establishment  was  formed, 
when  the  few  settlers  then  in  the  country 
fixed  on  Oyster  point,  between  Ashley 
and  Cooper  rivers,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  city  of  Charleston.  A  grant 
had,  however,  been  made,  in  1662,  previ- 
ous to  the  founding  of  Charleston,  by 
Charies  II,  to  lord  Clarendon  and  seven 
others,  of  all  that  zone  of  North  America 
fipom  N.  lat  3P  to  36°  ;  and,  two  years 
aflerwards,  the  boundaries  were  extended 
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to  N.  lat  96^  d(K.  The  proprietaiy  gov- 
erament  of  Carolina  was,  if  posaible,  more 
complex  than  am  other  similar  govern- 
ment in  the  laiglish  colonies.  This 
confusion  was  augmented  by  Locke's 
scheme,  and  by  rebgious  contention,  and 
was  temiinated,  in  1719,  by  a  separation 
of  the  two  Carolinas,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  royal  ^vemment.  One  of  the 
events  of  most  unportance  in  the  history 
of  South  Carolina  was  the  cultivation  of 
rice,  introduced  by  eovemor  Smith,  in 
1695 :  that  of  cotton  followed ;  and  the  col- 
ony flourished  untO  its  progress  was  check- 
ed by  war  with  the  Indians,  and,  subse- 
quently, by  the  revolution.  South  Caroli- 
na suflfered  severely  in  the  latter  contest, 
and  was  the  theatre  of  some  of  the  most 
remarkabfe  events  which  it  produced. 
The  names  of  Marion,  Sumter  and  Lee 
conferred  honor  on  the  state.  The  exist- 
ing government  or  constitution  of  South 
Carolina  was  adopted  June  3,  1790, 
amended  Dec.  17,  1808,  and  again  Dec. 
19, 1816.    (See  Carey  and  Lea's  Mas.] 

CAR0i.i:f£  Amelia  Elizabeth;  wife 
of  George  IV,  king  of  Great  Britain  and 
Hanover,  second  daughter  of  duke  Charies 
William  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  (who 
was  mortally  wounded  in  the  battle  at 
Auerstadt),  and  of  the  princess  Augusta  of 
England,  sister  of  Greorge  III.  She  was 
bom  May  17, 1768.  The  young  princess 
spent  her  youth  in  her  father's  court,  un- 
der much  constraint,  till  1795,  when  she 
was  married  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  now 
king  of  Great  Britain.  The  next  year,  she 
rejoiced  the  r6^al  family  and  the  British 
nation  by  the  birth  of  a  daughter,.Charlotie 
Augusta.  (Charlotte  died  Nov.  6,  1817, 
wife  of  prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg.) 
She  baa  scarcely  recovered  from  her  con- 
finement, when  her  husband  abandoned 
her,  declaring  that  no  one  could  force  his 
inclinations.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
the  disgraceful  dispute  between  the  two 
parties,  which  lasted  till  the  death  of  Car- 
oline, and  exposed  her  honor  to  repeated 
accusations  firom  her  husband;  while 
George  III,  and  all  the  British  nation, 
favored  the  deserted  bride.  (See  George 
IV,)  The  princess  of  Wales  lived  retired 
from  the  court,  at  a  countiy-seat  at  Black- 
heath,  where  she  devoted  herself  to  the 
arts  and  sciences,  to  benevolence  and  the 
gratification  of  her  taste,  till  1808.  Mean- 
while, many  reports  were  circulated,  ac- 
cusing her  of  illicit  connexions  with  cap- 
tain Manly,  su:  Sidney  Smith  and  others, 
and  of  beinff  the  mother  of  a  boy ;  on  ac- 
count of  which  the  king  instituted  an  in- 
quiry into  her  conduct,  by  a  ministerial 


committee.  Tbeyi 
ber  of  witnesses,  and  aocpihted  the  prin- 
cess of  the  charge,  deebnng^  at  the  same 
time,  that  ahe  was  guilty  of  some  itapm- 
denoes,  which  had  ^ven  rise  to  UDfi>iiDdfd 
suspicions.  The  kmg  ccmfinned  this  dec 
lanuion  of  her  iimoeence,  and  paid  her  a 
visit  of  ceremony.  She  aAerwards  receiv- 
ed equal  maiks  of  esteem  fit>m  the  princes, 
her  brothers-in-law.  The  duke  of  Cum- 
beriand  attended  the  prinoeas  to  court  and 
to  the  opera.  The  reports  above-men- 
tioned were  caused  by  the  adherents  of 
the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  court  of  the 
reigning  queen,  who  was  veiy  un&vora- 
bly  disj^Med  towards  herdaogbter-in-iaw. 
On  this  occasion,  as  on  many  others,  the 
nation  manifested  the  most  enthusiastic 
attachment  to  the  prinoeas.  In  1813,  the 
public  contest  was  renewed  between  the 
two  parties ;  the  princess  of  Wales  com- 
plaining, as  a  mother,  of  die  difficulties 
opposed  to  her  seeing  ber  daughter.  The 
prince  of  Wales,  then  regmit,  disregarded 
these  complaints.  Upon  this,  in  July, 
1814,  the  princess  obtained  pemussioD  to 
go  to  Brunswick,  and,  aflermrds,  to  make 
Sie  tour  of  Italy  and  Greece.  She  now 
began  her  celebrated  journey  through 
Germany,  Italy,  Gbreece,  the  Archipelago 
and  Syria,  to  Jerusalfm,in  which  the  Ital- 
ian Bergami  was  her  confidant  and  at- 
tendant. Many  infiunous  reports  were 
afterwards  circulated,  relating  to  the  con- 
nexion between  the  princess  and  Bergami. 
On  her  journey,  she  received  grateful 
acknowledgments  for  her  Uberalinr,  her 
kindness,  and  her  generous  efibrts  for  the 
relief  of  the  distr^sed.  She  afterwards 
lived  in  Italy  a  great  past  of  the  time, 
at  a  countxy-seat  on  lake  Como.  When 
the  prince  of  Wales  ascended  the  Britiflii 
throne,  Jan.  29,  1820,  lord  Hutchinson 
ofiered  her  an  income  of  £50,000  sterling, 
the  name  of  queen  ofEn^andy  and  every 
title  aj^pertaining  to  that  dignity,  on  the 
condition  that  she  would  never  return  to 
England.  She  refused  the  proposal,  and 
asserted  her  claims,  more  finnly  than  ever, 
to  the  rights  of  a  British  queen,  complain- 
ed o£  the  ill  treatment  shown  to  her,  and 
exposed  the  consfnracies  against  her, 
which  had  been, contrived  by  a  secret 
agent,  the  baron  de  Ompteda,  of  Milan. 
Attempts  at  a  reconciliation  led  to  no 
favorable  result.  She  at  length  adopted 
the  bold  resolution  to  return  to  England, 
where  she  was  neither  expected  nor  wirii- 
ed  for  by  the  ministiy,  and,  amid  the  loud- 
est expressions  of  the  public  joy,  arrived 
from  Calais,  June  5,  and,  the  next  day, 
entered  London  In  triumph.    The  minw- 
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ter,  lord  Liverpool,  now  aecused  the  queen 
before  the  paniament,  for  tlie  purpose  of 
exposing  her  to  universal  contempt  as  an 
adulteress.  Whatever  the  investigations 
of  the  parliament  may  have  brought  to 
light,  the  public  voice  was  louder  than 
ever  in  favor  of  the  queen ;  and,  afler  a 
protracted  investigation,  the  bill  of  pains 
and  penalties  was  passed  to  a  third  read- 
ing only  by  a  majority  of  123  to  95;  and 
the  ministers  deemed  it  prudent  to  delay 
proceeding  with  the  bill  for  six  months, 
which  was  equivalent  to  withdrawing  it 
Tlius  ended  this  revolting  process,  which 
Was,  throughout,  a  flagrant  outrage  on 
public  decency.  In  this  trial,  "Mr.  Broug- 
ham acted  as  the  queen's  attorney-gene- 
ral, Mr.  Denman  as  her  solicitor,  and 
Drs.  Lushineton,  Williams  and  Wilde  as 
her  counsel.  Though  banished  from 
the  court  of  the  king,  her  husband,  the 
queen  still  lived  at  Brandenburg  house, 
in  a  manner  suitable  to  her  mnk^  under 
the  protection  of' the  nation.  In  July, 
1821,  at  the  coronation  df  George  IV,  she 
first  requested  to  be  crowned,  then  to  be 
present  at  the  ceremony.  But,  by  an  or- 
der of  the  privy  council,  both  requests 
were  denied,  and,  notwithsuinding  the 
assistance  of  the  opposition,  she  suffered 
the  personal  humiliation  of  being  repeat- 
edly refused  admission  into  Westminster 
abbey.  She  then  published  in  the  public 
papers  her  protest  against  the  oraer  of 
the  privy  council,  soon  after  her  hus- 
band's departure  to  Ireland,  July  30,  in 
consequence  of  the  violent  agitation  of 
her  mind,  she  was  snddenlv  taken  sick 
in  Drury  lane  theatre.  An  mflammation 
of  the  bowels  (enteriliM)  succeeded,  and 
she  foretold  her  own  death  before  the 

hysicians  apprehended  such  an  event. 

>he  died  Aug.  7, 1821.  The  corpse,  ac- 
cording to  her  last  will,  was  removed  to 
Brunswick,  where  it  rests  among  the  re- 
mains of  her  ancestors.  Her  tomb-stone 
has  a  very  short  inscription,  in  which  she 
is  called  the  unhappy  queen  of  England. 
The  removal  and  the  entombing  df  her 
mortal  remains  gave  rise  to  many  dis- 
turbances, first  in  London,  and  afterwards 
in  Brunswick.  These  were  founded 
more  in  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  meas- 
ures of  the  ministry  than  in  respect  for 
the  memory  of  the  queen.  Two  causes 
operated  much  in  favor  of  the  queen — 
the  unpopularity  of  the  ministry  and  the 
general  feeling  that  the  king  was  perhaps 
uie  last  man  in  he  whole  kingdom, 
who  had  a  right  to  complain  of  the  in- 
continencies  of  his  wife,  which  many, 
even  of  her  friends,  tmdoubtedly  believed. 


pi 

Si 


Caroline  Laws.  (See  Carolina.) 
Caroline  Matilda,  born  1751,  daugh- 
ter of  Frederic  Lewis,  prince  of  Wales, 
married,  17G6,  king  Christian  VII  of  Den- 
mark, and  became  niotlier  of  the  present 
king  of  Denmark,  Frederic  VII,  who  was 
bom  1768.  Though  young  and  beautiful, 
and  universally  esteemed  by  the  nation, 
yet  she  was  treated  with  hatred  and  neg- 
lect by  the  grandmother  of  her  husbaud, 
queen  Sophia  Magdalena,  as  well  as  by 
his  step-mother,  Juliana  Maria,  who,  for 
some  tune,  influenced  even  her  husband 
against  her.  Struensee  (q.  v.),  by  profes- 
sion a  physician,  the  favorite  of  tlie  king, 
became  ner  friend,  and  both,  in  union 
with  Brandt,  endeavored  to  gain  the  king 
from  tlie  influence  of  tlie  party  opposed 
to  the  queen.  The  rehis  of  government 
came  into  the  hands  of  Struensee,  but  tlie 
party  of  the  king's  step-mother  and  her 
son,  prince  Frederic,  procured  (1772)  the 
inipnsonment  of  the  queen,  the  counts 
Struensee  and  Brandt,  and  all  tlieir  friends. 
Struensee  and  Brandt  were  tried,  and  ex- 
ecuted for  high  treason.  Even  the  queen 
was  at  first  ui  danger  of  being  condemned 
to  death,  April  6,  she  was  separated 
from  her  husband,  and  confined  in  Aal- 
borg,  but  liberated  by  the  interference  of 
her  brother,  king  George  III.  She  died 
May  10, 1775,  at  Celle,  in  Hanover,  scarce- 
ly 2i  years  old,  of  a  lung  fever,  the  conse- 
quence of  her  grief.  Tlie  interesting  let 
'ter,  in  which  she  took  leave  of  her  broth 
er,  the  king  of  England,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  small  work  Die  laUtn  Slunden  der 
K&nigin  von  Ddnemark.  '  She  was  of  a 
mDd  temper,  and  beloved  by  all  around 
her. 

Carp  {cvprinus,  L.);  a  genus  of  soft- 
finned  abdominal  fish,  which  Cuvier 
makes  the  fourth  family  of  the  order. 
This  is  a  very  natural  genus,  containing 
very  numerous  species.  It  is  easily  dis- 
tinguishable by  the  small  mouth,  toothless 
jaws,  and  gills  of  three  flat  rays.  The 
tongue  and  palate  are  smooth,  but  the 
gullet  is  admirably  constructed  for  masti- 
cation, having  lar^e  teeth  attached  to  the 
inferior  pharyngeal  bones,  which  press  the 
food  between  themselves  and  a  gelatinous 
knob,  connected  with  a  bony  plate  that 
is  united  with  the  first  vertebra,  common- 
ly called  the  carpus  tongue.  They  have 
but  one  dorsal  fin,  and  the  body  is  covered 
with  scales,  generally  of  large  size.  They 
frequent  fresh  and  quiet  waters,  feeding 
on  heri)8,  grmns,  and  even  mud,  being, 
perhaps,  the  least  carnivorous  of  tlie  finny 
race.  Some  of  the  species  have  a  beard 
of  small,  fleshy  threads  at  the  angW  of 
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the  upper  jaw. — ^The  most  noted  of  the 
species  are  the  common  carp  (C.  coarpioy 
£.),  which,  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
are  bred  in  ponds,  for  the  use  of  the  table, 
and  the  goldfish  (C,  aura/iw),  believed  to 
be  originally  from  China,  very  commonly 
bred  in  ponds  and  vases  as  an  ornament, 
on  account  of  its  beautiful  colors.  In  his 
memoir  on  American  Icthyology,  doctor 
Mitchill  enumerates  four  species  of  carp, 
under  the  names  of  C  teres^  fresh-water 
sucker ;  C  ohUmgus^  chub  of  New  York ; 
C  chrysoleucas,  New  York  shiner ;  and 
C  atronasusy  brook  minnow. — The  com- 
mon carp  of  Europe  is  esteemed  very 
highly  for  stocking  ponds,  being  of  quick 
growth,  spawning  tnrice  a  year.  As  the 
females  do  not  commence  breeding  until 
eight  or  nine  years  old,  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  up  a  supply  of  carp  of  that  age  by 
avoiding  to  destroy  the  females..  The 
proportion  of  males  to  be  preserved  is  four 
for  every  twelve  females.  Under  com- 
mon circumstances,  the  carp  grows  two 
or  three  inches  in  length  in  a^ear;  but, 
where  the  ponds  are  exceedmgly  well 
supplied  with  food,  tliey  have  been  known 
to  grow  from  five  to  eighteen  inches  in 
the  same  time.  They  Uirive  best  in  ponds 
having  clayey  or  marly  sides,  and  well 
provided  with  aquatic  vegetables.  In  or- 
der to  furnish  them  with  fresh  vegetable 
food,  it  is  usual  to  rake  the  sides  of  the 
j>ond,  lefl  dry  by  evaporation,  with  an 
iron  rake,  and  then  to  sow  grass-seed,  so 
that,  when  the  pond  is  again  filled  up  by 
the  rains,  there  may  be  a  growth  of  tender 
herbage  for  the  fish.  Grains  of  various 
sorts,  and  garbage,  are  frequently  thrown 
into  the  pond,  with  a  view  to  aid  in  fatten- 
ing carp.  A  pond  of  one  acre  in  extent  is 
said  to  be  sufiicient  to  feed  300  carp  of 
two  or  three  years,  or  400  of  one  year  old. 
Carp,  in  their  native  condition,  frequent 
the  deepest  places  of  ponds  or  nvers, 
where  there  is  the  least  cuiTent.  It  is  a 
fish  which  requires  much  patience  and 
address  in  the  angler.  They  seldom  bite 
in  cool  weather,  but,  during  hot  seasons, 
bite  very  freely.  The  bait  commonly  used 
in  angling  for  carp  is  worms,  and  some- 
times grassh oppers.  Various  sweet  pastes 
are  also  used,  formed  of  honey  or  sugar, 
mmgled  with  fiour  and  small  quantities 
of  veal,  pounded  together  in  a  mortar,  till 
sufficiendy  tough  to  adhere  to  a  hook 
vrithout  being  easily  washed  off.  A  little 
white  wool,  mixed  with  the  other  ingre- 
dients, is  of  great  assistance  in  giving  the 
moss  the  requisite  tenacity.  To  increase 
the  pleasure  and  profit  of  carp  fishing,  it 
is  well,  for  a  few  days  previous,  to  have 


some  brewer's  grains  or  other  food  thrown 
into  the  water,  by  which  the  fish  vtrill  be 
induced  to  collect  at  any  particular  place 
in  greater  numbers. 

Carpathian  Mountains  ;  one  of  the 
most  extensive  ranges  of  mountains  in 
Europe,  which  covers  an  area  of  about 
39,432  square  miles;  running  fix)m  the 
Black  sea,  between  Walachia  and  Molda- 
via, through  Transylvania,  Gaiicia  and 
Hungary,  to  Silesia,  there  uniting  itself 
with  tlie  Riesengebirge,  at  the  pass  of 
Jablunka  (where  are  the  sources  of  the 
Oder  and  Vistula),  and  sending  out  spurs, 
which  reach  as  far  as  the  Danube,  and  the 
spurs  of  the  Alps.  The  highest  points 
(covered  with  perpetual  snowi  called 
Tatra^  rise  in  peaks,  of  which  the  most 
elevated,  the  Lomnitz  peak  {homniizer 
SpUzt)y  is  over  8162  feet  high.  The  prin- 
cipal chain  contains  much  salt  On  the 
branches,  tlie  vine  is  cultivated,  and  vari- 
ous metals,  precious  and  base,  are  found 
in  ^em.  The  Carpatliian  mountains 
have  lately  been  attentively  investigated 
by  geologists,  and  interesting  &ct3  have 
been  ascertained  respecting  them.  They 
afford  refuge  to  a  great  number  of  Gip- 
sies. 

Carpentaria  ;  a  large  bay  on  the  N. 
coast  of  New  Holland ;  Ion.  130°  SO'  E. ; 
lat  10°  20^  S.  That  part  of  the  country 
which  borders  on  the  bay  is  also  called 
Carpadarifu 

CTarpets  are  thick  textures,  composed 
wholly  or  partly  of  wool,  and  wrought  by 
several  dissimilar  methods.  The  simplest 
mode  is  that  used  in  weaving  Venetian 
carpets,  the  texture  of  which  is  plain, 
composed  of  a  striped  woollen  warp  on  a 
tliick  woof  of  linen  thread. — Kiddermin- 
ster carpeting  is  composed  of  two  wool- 
len webs,  which  mtersect  each  other  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  produce  definite 
figures. — Brussels  carpeting  has  a  basis 
composed  of  a  warp  ai^d  woof  of  strong 
Unen  thread.  But  to  every  two  threads 
of  linen  in  the  waip,  there  is  added  a 
parcel  of  about  ten  threads  of  woollen  of 
different  colors.  The  linen  thread  never 
appears  on  the  upper  surface,  but  parts 
of  the  woollen  threads  are,  from  time  to 
time,  drawn  up  in  loops,  so  as  to  consti- 
tute ornamental  figures,  the  proper  color 
being  each  time  selected  from  the  parcel 
to  which  it  belongs.  A  sufiicient  number 
of  these  loops  is  raised  to  produce  a  uni- 
form surface.  To  render  them  eoual, 
each  row  passes  over  a  wire,  which  is 
subsequently  withdrawn.  In  some  cases, 
the  loops  are  cut  through  with  the  end  of 
the  wire,  wliich  is  sharpened  for  the  pur* 
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poeoy  90  as  to  cut  off  the  thre&l  as  it 
passes  out  In  forming  the  figure,  the 
weaker  is  guided  by  a  pattern,  which  is 
drawn  in  squares  upon  a  paper. — ^Turkey- 
carpets  appear  to  be  fabricated  upon  the 
same  general  principles  as  the  Brussels, 
except  that  the  texture  is  all  woollen,  and 
the  loops  larger,  and  always  cut« — ^There 
are  several  carpet-manufactories  in  New 
England,  which  make  handsome  goods. 
The  English  and  Americans  are  the  only 
nations  among  whom  carpets  are  articles 
of  general  use.  ^ 

Carpi,  Ugo  da,  a  painter  and  engraver, 
flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century.  He  is  generally  considered  as 
the  inventor  of  that  species  of  engraving 
denominated  chiaro-oscuro^  which  was  a^ 
terwards  carried  to  such  perfection  by 
Balthasar  Peruzzi. 

Carpi,  Girolamo  da,  a  painter  of  the 
16th  century,  a  native  of  Ferrara,  painted 
many  pictures  for  the  churches  there  and 
at  Bologna.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Correggio  and  Parmegiano,  whose  worics 
he  copied  with  great  success.  He  died 
.n  1556. 

Carracci  ;  the  name  of  a  celebrated 
family  of  painters. — Ludovico  Carracci, 
son  of  a  butcher,  bom  1555,  at  Bologna, 
appeared,  at  first,  to  be  more  fit  for  grind- 
ing colors  than  for  transferring  them  to 
canvas.  But  his  slowness  did  not,  in  fact, 
arise  from  deficiency  of  talent,  but  from 
zeal  for  excellence.  He  detested  all  that 
was  called  ideal,  and  studied  only  nature, 
which  he  imitated  with  great  care.  At 
Florence,  he  studied  under  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  and  enjoyed  the  instrucdon  of  Pas- 
signano.  He  went  to  Parma  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  Correggio,  who  was  then 
imitated  by  almost  atl  the  Florentine 
paintei-s.  At  Bologna,  he  endeavored  to 
obtain  popularity  tor  his  new  principles 
among  the  young  artists,  and  united  him- 
self with  his  cousins,  Agostino  and  Anni- 
bale  Carracci,  whom  he  sent,  in  1580,  to 
Panna  and  Venice.  On  their  return  to 
Bologna,  the  three  artists  began  to  acquire 
reputation,  but  met  with  the  most  violent 
opposition.  Annibale,  the  most  resolute 
of  them,  was  of  opinion,  that  they  should 
refute  the  slanders  in  circulation  by  the 
excellence  of  their  productions.  Ludo- 
vico resolved  to  establish  an  academy  for 
painters  at  Bologna,  which  be  called  the 
accadtmia  degli  xncamminaii  (from  incam- 
uiMMzre,  to  put  in  the  way).  His  first  prin- 
ciple was,  that  the  study  of  nature  must 
be  united  with  the  imitation  of  the  best 
masters.  He  soon  gave  an  example  of 
this  principle  in  the  Prophecy  of  John  the 


Baptist^  in  the  monastery  of  the  Carthu- 
sians, imitating,  in  single  figures,  the  stvle 
of  Raphael,  Titian  and  Tintoretto.  The 
finest  works  of  Ludovico  are  at  Bologna ; 
for  mstance,  those  which  adorn  the  hall 
in  the  monastery  of  St  Michael,  in  Bos- 
co,  and  the  ^nnundatioTiy  in  the  cathedral 
at  Bologna.  He  excelled  in  architectural 
views  and  in  drawing,  and,  in  general, 
was  very  thorough  in  all  tlie  branches  of 
his  art  Afler  having  enjoyed  his  fame 
for  a  long  time,  at  least  as  long  as  his 
cousins  were  alive,  Ludovico  oied,  in 
1619,  almost  in  poverty,  17  years  afler 
the  death  of  Agostino,  and  10  after  that 
of  Annibale.  The  chief  reproach  to 
which  he  is  liable  is,  that  he  did  not 
unite  the  study  of  the  antiques  with 
tliat  of  nature.  His  coloring  has  also 
been  blamed. — Paolo  Carracci,  a  bfother 
of  Ludovico,  is  of  no  importance. — ^Agos- 
tino  Carracci,  mentioned  above,  was  lx)m 
in  1558,  at  Bologna.  He  soon  became 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  disciples 
of  Ludovico,  and  excelled  particularly  in 
invention.  He  engraved  more  pieces 
than  he  painted,  in  order  to  please  liis 
brother  Annibale,  who  became  envious 
of  his  fame,  afler  a  picture  of  Agostino 
had  obtained  a  prize  in  preference  to  one 
of  his  own,  and  another  excellent  picture 
— the  Communion  of  St.  Jerom — ^had  gain- 
ed his  brother  universal  admiration.  Sub- 
sequently, Agostinr-  accompanied  Anni- 
bale to  Rome,  and  assisted  him  in  painting 
the  Famesian  gallery.  As  many  persons 
said  that  the  engraver  worked  better  than 
the  painter,  Annibale  removed  his  brother, 
under  pretext  that  his  style,  though  ele- 
gant, was  not  grand  enough.  Agostino 
went  tlien  to  the  court  of  the  duke  of 
Parma,  and  painted  there  a  picture  rep- 
resenting the  heavenly,  the  earthly  and 
the  venal  love.  There  was  only  one 
figure  wanting,  when,  exhausted  by  labor 
and  mortification,  he  died,  in  1601.  He 
vnroie  a  treatise  on  perspective  and  archi- 
tecture. As  an  engraver,  he  deserves 
great  praise,  and  oflen  corrected  the  im- 
perfect outlines  of  his  originals.  Among 
his  engravings  are  many  obscene  ones, 
which  nave  &come  rare. — ^Annibale  Car- 
racci, his  brother,  bom  1560,  at  Bologna, 
worked,  at  first,  with  his  father,  who  was 
a  tailor.  By  the  advice  of  his  cousin 
Ludovico,  he  learnt  drawing,  and  made 
the  most  astonishing  progress,  copying 
first  tlie  pieces  of  Correggio,  Titian  and 
Paul  Veronese,  and  painting,  like  them, 
small  pictures  before  he  undertook  large 
ones.  In  the  academy  founded  by  the 
Carracci,  he  taught  the  rules  of  arrange- 
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tnent  and  distribution  of  ^ures.  He  is 
one  of  the  greatest  imitators  of  Correggio. 
His  St.  R^pu  distributing  JUmSy  now  in 
Dresden,  was  the  first  painting  which 
gave  him  reputation.  His  Genius  of 
Glory  is  likewise  celebrated.  In  the 
Famesian  gallery,  which  he  painted, 
there  breathes  an  antique  elegance,  and 
all  the  grace  of  Raphael  You  find  there 
imitations  of  Tibaldi  fwho  painted  at  Bo- 
logna, about  1550,  witn  Nicolo  del  Abate  j, 
of  Michael  Angelo  (the  style,  indeea, 
somewhat  softened),  and  the  excellences 
of  the  Venetian  and  Lombard  schools. 
Out  of  Bologna,  he  is  acknowledged  as 
the  greatest  of  the  CarraccL  In  that  city, 
however,  Ludovico  is  more  admired. 
Agostino,  perhaps,  had  more  invention, 
and  Ludovico  more  talent  for  teaching ; 
but  Annibale  had  a  loftier  spirit,  and  lus 
style  is  more  eloquent  and  noble.  He 
died  of  grief  (1609),  at  the  ingratitude  of 
cardinal  Famese,  who  paid  him  for  20 
vears'  labor  with  500  ffold  scudi.  He  was 
buried  at  the  side  of  Raphael,  in  the  Pan- 
theon of  Rome. — Francesco  Carracci, 
another  brother,  is  unimportant — ^Antonio 
Carracci,  a  natural  son  of  Agostino,  bom, 
1583,  at  Venice,  has  more  merit  Among 
the  many  well-known  disciples  of  the 
Carracci,  Domenichino  deserves  to  be 
particularly  named. 

Carreras  ;  three  brothers,  distinguish- 
ed in  the  revolution  of  Chile.  JcSk  Mi- 
guel Carrera,  Juan  Jos^  Carrera,  and 
Luis  Carrera,  were  the  sons  of  a  rich 
landholder  in  Santiago,  don  Ignacio  Car- 
rera. One  of  them  served  in  Europe 
until  1811,  and  attained  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel and  commandant  of  a  regi- 
ment of  hussars.  The  three  brothers 
took  an  active  part  in  the  revolution  fix>m 
its  commencement,  and,  in  November, 
1811,  obtained  the  effective  control  of  the 
revolutionary  government ;  don  Joa6  Mi- 
fae\  the  eldest,  being  a  member  of  the 
junta,  and  colonel  in  the  army,  and  the 
two  younger  brothers  being  also  colonels 
in  different  corps,  and  the  military  beinf 
strongly  in  their  favor.  They  continued 
in  the  possession  of  power  until  1813, 
when  tney  were  taken  prisoners  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  confined  at  Taloa.  During 
their  confinement,  O'Higgins  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  affiiirs.  But  they  soon 
regained  their  liberty,  and,  by  means  of 
their  popularity  with  the  army,  were  ena- 
bled to  displace  O'Higgins,  and  resume 
their  former  influence,  although  not  with- 
out a  conflict  with  their  antagonist.  They 
became  reconciled  to  him,  however,  and 
acted  in  concert  with  him  at  the  battle  of 


Raneagua,  in  October,  18149  m  tvbidi  Ae 
patriots  were  defeated,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  Caneras  ai||d  their 
associates  fled  across  the  Andes.  Don 
Jos6  Miguel  lefi  South  America  for  the 
U.  States,  seeking  supplies  of  men  and 
money.  Meanw&le,  don  Joan  Jose  and 
don  Luis  remained  in  Buenos  Ayres, 
where  they  were  detained,  on  their  pa- 
role, by  Pueyrredon,  and  not  allowed  to 
join  the  army  sent  for  the  liberation  of 
Chile,  commanded  by  their  personal  en- 
fmy,  O'Higgins,  and  his  bosom  fnend, 
ffeneral  San  Martin.  Don  Jos6  Miguel 
found  them  in  this  condition  upon  his 
return  in  1817,  and  was  himself  arrested 
at  Buenos  Ayres,  but  made  his  escape. 
His  brothers  fled  from  Buenos  Ayres,  but 
were  apprehended,  Aug.  17,  1817,  near 
Mendoza,  and  thrown  into  prison.  Upon 
learning  this,  general  San  Martin  de- 
spatched his  secretary,  Monteagudo^  to 
bring  them  to  trial,  and,  if  possible,  in- 
vent some  plausible  cause  for  their  exe- 
cution, so  as  to  prevent  their  return  to 
Chile.  Accordingly,  a  false  accusation  of 
having  murdered  some  obscure  person  in 
1814  was  brouffht  against  don  Juan  Jos6 , 
but,  as  this  did  not  inculpate  don  Luis,  a 
plot  was  contrived  with  the  soldiers,  and 
the  brotheiB  were  induced  to  attempt  their 
escape;  after  which  the  proceedings  were 
resumed,  and  they  were  condemned,  on 
the  8th  of  Maroh,  1818,  to  be  shot  on  the 
same  day.  They  heard  their  sentence  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  were 
slaughtered  at  six.  They  walked  arm  in 
arm  to  the  place  of  execution,  gave  the 
word  to  the  soldiers  to  fire,  and  embraced 
each  other  in  death.  So  causeless  were 
these  legal  murders,  that  public  opinion 
charges  them  upon  San  Martin,  who, 
finding  the  friends  of  the  Carreras  nu- 
merous in  Chile,  employed  his  creature 
Monteagudo  to  procure  their  death.  With 
brutal  cruelty,  San  Martin  sent  their  aged 
father  an  account  of  the  expenses  of  their 
execution,  with  an  order  for  its  immediate 
payment.  He  paid  the  bloody  charee, 
and,  two  days  afterwards,  expired  of  a 
broken  heart  Don  Jos^  Miguel  resolved 
to  avenee  their  death.  He  raised  a  small 
body  of  troops,  natives  and  foreigners, 
and  marched  across  the  pcanpas,  having 
found  means  to  correspona  with  his 
fiiends  in  Sfeuitiago.  His  progress  was 
viewed  with  great  uneasiness  by  O'Hig- 
gins, then  supreme  director  of  Chile ;  for 
3)0  people  cherished  the  fondest  recol- 
lections of  the  Carreras,  whose  wisdom  in 
government,  and  personal  condescennon. 
aflability  and  munificence,  had  won  all 
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hearts.  A  cooBpinicy  in  &roT  of  Carran, 
unfortuDBteiy,  was  detected  by  O'Higgina, 
and  suppressed.  Don  Jos6  Miguel  ar- 
rived n^ar  Mendoza  in  Januaiy,  1822, 
and  was  there  unexpectedly  met  bv  a 
superior  iR>rce,  and  surrounded  and  taken 
prisoner^  after  a  brave  resistance.  Beinff 
conducted  to  Mendoza,  he  was  hurried 
through  a  brief  form  of  trial,  and  exe- 
cuted on  the  very  spot  where  his  brothers 
suffered.  Thus,  by  a  singularly  adverse 
fortune,  perished  a  &mily  of  brothers, 
who  leil  not  their  equals  in  patriotism, 
talents  and  purity  of  character  in  Chile. 
Their  friend  and  adviser,  Rodriguez,  also 
perished,  a  victim  of  the  same  enemies. 
— ^In  t^timony  of  their  respect  for  the 
meraorv  of  the  Carreras,  the  government 
of  Chile  have  recently  ordered  the  re- 
moval of  their  remains  fiom  Mendoza  to 
their  native  country.  (Stevenson's  S(nUh 
America^  vol.  iii ;  JVbrUi  American  Review, 
vol.  xxiv,  p.  313 ;  Miller's  Mem^  i.  p.  38a) 

Caruer,  coBiMON.  (See  Common  Car- 
rier,) 

Carrier,  John  Baptist,  bom  in  1756, 
at  Volai,  near  Aurillac,  in  Upper  Au- 
vergne,  an  obscure  attorney  at  the  begin- 
niogof  the  revolution,  was  chosen,  in  1792, 
member  of  the  national  convention,  aided 
in  the  establishment  of  the  revolutionary 
tribunal,  March  10,  1793,  and  exhibited 
the  wildest  raffe  for  persecution.  He 
voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI,  de- 
manded the  arrest  of  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
April  6,  1793,  and  contributed  greatly  to 
the  revolution  of  May  31.  Oct  8,  ifpS, 
he  was  sent  to  Nantes  with  a  commission 
to  suppress  the  civil  war  by  the  exercise 
of  greater  severity  than  had  yet  been 
used.  The  prisons  were  already  full, 
while  the  defeat  of  the  Vendeans  near 
Savenay  increased  the  number  of  prison- 
en.  Multitudes,  informally  and  precipi- 
tately condemned,  were  executea  daily ; 
but  Carrier  found  this  process  too  slow. 
He   resolved,  therefore,  to  destroy  the 

Srisoners  in  a  mass,  and  without  a  trial 
[e  caused  94  priests  to  be  conveyed  to  a 
boat  with  a  pertbmted  bottom,  under  pre- 
tence of  transporting  them,  but,  in  reality, 
with  a  view  of  havmg  them  drowned  by 
night.  Every  day  this  artifice  was  repeat- 
ed. In  the  evening,  the  destined  victims, 
of  every  age  and  of  both  sexes,  were 
brought  to  the  boats.  Two  were  tied 
together,  and  plunged  into  the  water,  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet  and  the  edge  of 
the  sabre.  The  execution««  sometimes 
amused  themselves  by  tying  together  a 
young  man  and  woman ;  and  they  called 
these  noya^(repuUicanaian!iages).  fie* 


sides  this,  more  than  SOO  prisoners  were 
daily  shot  in  the  quarries  at  Oigan.  For 
more  than  a  month,  these  deeds  of  mad- 
ness were  perpetrated.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated tliat  ISJaOO  individuals  perished  in 
this  wav.  The  banks  of  the  Loire  were 
strewed  with  the  dead,  and  the  water  was 
BO  polluted,  that  it  was  prohibited  to  drink 
it.  Some  months  before  the  fall  of  Ro- 
bespierre, Carrier  was  recalled.  The  9tli 
Thermidor  (July  27),  1794,  he  was  appre 
handed,  and  brought  before  the  revolu- 
tionaiy  tribuiud,  which  condemned  him 
to  death,  Dec.  16, 1794. 

Carrier  Pioeoet  (pavtdetUy  columha 
tabellaria].  This  bird  is  a  native  of  the 
East ;  and  the  practice  of  sending  letters 
by  pigeons  belongs,  therefore,  principally 
to  Eastern  countries.  The  pigeons  cho- 
sen for  this  service  are  called,  in  Arabic, 
hamakn.  They  have  a  ring  of  particolored 
feathers  round  the  neck,  red  feet,  covered 
with  down,  and  build  their  nests  in  the 
neighborhood  of  human  habitations.  In 
the  province  of  Irak  (that  is,  Chaldaea, 
Babylonia  and  Assyria),  white  pigeons 
are  trained  with  the  least  difficulty.  The 
first  pigeon  used  as  a  messenger  some 
consider  to  be  that  which  Noah  sent  from 
the  ark,  and  which  returned  with  the  leaf 
of  the  olive.  An  actual  post-system,  in 
which  pigeons  were  the  messengers,  was 
establisned  bv  the  sultan  Noureddin 
Mahmood,  who  died  in  1174.  It  was 
improved  and  extended  by  the  caliph 
Ahmed  Alraser-Lidiv-Allah,  of  Bagdad, 
who  died  in  1225.  The  price  of  a  weU- 
trained  pair  of  such  pigeons  was,  at  that 
time,  1000  dinars,  that  is,  Arabic  ducats. 
This  flying  post  histed  till  1258,  when 
Bagdad  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mongols, 
and  was  destroyed  by  them.  At  present, 
only  a  few  wealthy  individuals  in  the 
East  keep  these  pigeons.  It  requires 
much  time  and  patience  to  train  them. 
As  soon  as  the  young  (a  cock  and  a  hen 
•are  preferred)  are  fledged,  they  are  made 
as  tame  as  possible,  and  accustomed  to 
each  other's  society.  They  are  then  sent, 
in  an  uncovered  cage,  to  the  place  whither 
they  are  usually  to  cany  messages.  If 
one  of  them  is  carried  away,  after  having 
been  well  treated  for  some  time,  it  will 
certainly  return  to  its  mate.  A  small  let- 
ter is  written  on  the  finest  silk-paper 
sometimes  on  a  particular  kind  called 
hird-paper.  This  is  placed  lengthwise 
under  one  wing,  and  lastened  with  a  pin 
(the  pomt  being  ttumed  fix>m  the  body)  to 
a  feather.  It  needs  not  to  be  mentioned, 
limt  no  part  of  the  letter  must  bans  loose, 
lest  the  wind  should  be  collected  ki  it| 
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die  wing  beeome  tbed,  and  the  pigeon  be 
coropelM  to  alight  A  pigeon  of  this 
kind  can  go  a  distance  of  upwards  of  1000 
parasangB  (more  than  2700  English  miles) 
m  a  day.  There  were  similar  posts  in 
Egypt,  in  1450,  for  which  columbaries 
were  prepared  in  towers,  erected  at  cer- 
tain distances  for  the  pablic  security. — 
This  custom  is,  however,  not  confined  to 
the  nations  of  the  East  Decius  Brutus, 
according  to  the  elder  Pliny's  account, 
sent  despatches  fit>m  Modena  by  pigeons; 
and  in  modem  times,  they  were  made 
use  o(  during  the  Dutch  war,  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Haerlem,  when  besieged  in 
157*%  and  in  Leyden,  in  1574.  It  is  also 
well  known,  that  some  merchants  in  Paris 
and  Amsterdam  employ  carrier-pigeons, 
in  order  that  the  course  of  exchange  and 
the  prices  of  stocks,  in  Paris,  may  be 
known  as  soon  as  possible  in  Amsterdam. 

Carro,  Giovanni  di;  a  physician  of 
Milan,  who  settled  in  Vienna.  He  is  cel- 
ebrated for  his  efforts  in  spreading  inocu- 
lation, as  a  protection  firom  the  small-poz, 
in  Germany,  Poland,  Hungary  and  Rus- 
sia. He  found  means  to  overcome  even 
the  prejudices  of  the  Turks,  by  sending 
to  lord  Elgin,  at  Constantinople,  in  1801^ 
u  quantity  of  vtn»,  together  with  a  work 
of  his,  translated  into  Turkish,  on  inocu- 
lation. All  the  attempts  of  the  English 
to  introduce  inoculation  into  India  had 
been  hitherto  unsuccessful,  because  the 
virus  had  always  been  spoiled  on  the  way. 
Carro  procured  the  matter  fit>m  LombarJy 
cows,  for  doctor  Harford,  at  Bagdad.  It 
retained  all  its  strengtli,  and  was  the 
means  of  imparting  the  bene^ts  of  kine- 
pock  inoculation  to  India,  which  tlie  In- 
dians consider  as  derived  from  a  sacred 
cow,  and  to  which  they  have  given  the 
nmne  of  amurtum  (immortality).  Carro's 
Observalions  d  Exphiences  star  la  Vaccir 
nation^  avec  une  Planche  colorie  (Vienno, 
1801  and  1802),  and  his  translation  (Vi- 
enno,  1802)  of  an  English  woric,  by  J.  J«- 
Loy,  on  the  eriffin  of  the  kine-pock  virus, 
are  very  valuable  works.  In  the  Biblio^ 
theque  BrUamtiquut  are  some  letters  deserv- 
ing of  notice,  written  by  him,  particularly 
one,  dated  Aug.  27, 1803,  on  the  anti pesti- 
lential nature  of  the  kine-pock  matter. 

Carroll,  John,  first  Catholic  bishop 
of  the  U.  States,  was  bom  in  Maryland,  in 
the  year  1734.  His  parents  were  Catho- 
lics of  distinguished  respectability,  and 
sent  him,  at  the  age  of  13,  to  the  college 
of  St  Omer's,  in  Flanders,  where  he  re- 
mained for  six  years,  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  colleges  of  Liege  and  Bruges. 
]n  1769,  he  was  ordained  a  priest,  and 


soon  after  became  a  Jesoit  In  1770,  he 
accompanied  the  present  lord  Sunmon, 
the  son  of  an  English  Catholic  noUeman, 
<m  a  tour  through  Europe,  in  the  capacity 
of  private  tutor;  and,  on  his  return  to 
Bmces,  in  1773^  accepted  a  nrofesBorship 
in  the  college.  Shortly  afterwards,  he 
was  on  the  point  of  going  back  to  his  na- 
tive country;  but  his  voyage  was  prevent- 
ed by  the  inteUigence  of  the  entire  sup- 
pression of  the  Jesuits  by  the  pope ;  and 
he  retired  to  England,  where  ne  readed 
imtil  1775,  when  be  returned  to  America. 
His  stay  in  Europe  was  prolonged  in  or- 
der that  he  mi^ht  assist  his  brethren  in 
procuring  a  mitigation  of  the  severe  sen- 
tence that  had  l^n  passed  upon  them. 
He  acted  as  secretary-general  to  the  dis- 
persed fathers  in  their  remonstrances  with 
the  courts,  by  which  they  had  been  per- 
secuted. Upon  his  arrival  in  Maryland, 
he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  a  parish 
priest  In  1776,  at  the  solicitation  of  con- 
gress, he  accompanied  doctor  Franklin, 
Charles  Carroll  of  Corrollton,  and  Samuel 
Chase,  on  a  mission  to  Canada,  designed 
to  induce  the  people  of  that  province  to 
preserve  a  neutral  attitude  in  the  war  be- 
tween England  and  the  colonies,  but  was 
unsuccessfiil.  The  Roman  CathoUc  cler- 
gy of  the  U.  States  having  requeued  fix>m 
&e  pope  the  establishment  of  a  spiritual 
hierarchy  here,  in  preference  to  being 
under  the  superintendence  of  one  in  Eng- 
land, Mr.  Carroll  was  appointed  vicar- 
genera]  in  1786,  when  he  fixed  his  abode 
in  Baltimore.  In  1789,  he  was  named 
first  Catholic  bishop  of  the  U.  States,  and 
went  to  England,  in  the  summer  of  1790, 
where  he  was  consecrated.  In  the  same 
year,  he  returned  to  Baltimore,  and,  as 
the  seat  of  his  episcopal  see  was  estab- 
lished in  that  city,  assumed  the  title  of 
hUhop  o/BaUimore.  He  was  universally 
esteemed  and  beloved  for  the  exemplary 
manner  in  w^hich  he  discharged  his  duties, 
the  mildness  and  courtesy  of  his  manners, 
Old  the  sanctity  of  his  life.  He  lived  in 
fiiendlv  communion  with  persons  of  other 
sects,  Kis  character  being  entirely  devoid 
of  intolerance.  A  few  years  before  his 
demise,  he  was  elevated  to  the  orchiepis- 
copal  dignity.  He  died  Dec.  3,  1815,  in 
the  8l8t  year  of  his  age. 

Carron  ;  a  village  of  Scotland,  on  the 
banks  of  a  stream  of  the  same  name,  in 
Stirlingshire,  and  about  three  miles  from 
the  shore  of  the  Forth.  Its  extensive 
iron-foundeiy  is  one  of  the  most  noted 
in  Great  Britain.  This  was  established 
in  1760,  and  now  employs  nearly  2000 
men«    There  are  about  20  furnaces,  and 
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many  kinds  of  iron  articles  are  made  in 
great  quantities,  as  heavy  pieces  of  ord- 
nance, cylinders  for  steam-engines,  pumps, 
boilers,  wheels,  with  all  kinds  of  ponder^ 
ous  apparatus  used  in  the  arts.  That 
species  of  (finance  called  a  carronade^ 
used  in  the  navy,  derived  its  name  from 
being  first  made  here.  Immense  num- 
bers of  shot  and  shells,  of  all  sizes,  are 
annually  sent  from  Carron.  Carron  is 
about  2  miles  north-east  of  Falkirk,  and 
26  in  the  same  direction  from  Edinburgh. 
The  banks  of  the  river  Carron  were  the 
boundary  of  the  Roman  empire  in  Britain ; 
for  the  wall  of  Antoninus  stood  within  a 
short  distance,  and  ran  parallel  to  them 
for  several  miles.  Two  mounds,  one  of 
them  50  feet  in  height,  called  the  kUU  of 
Dunipail,  rise  about  the  middle  of  its 
course.  Tradition  affirms  that  thev  were 
monuments  of  a  peace  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  Caledonians,  and  that  they  take 
their  name  from  dun,  a  hill,  andpoo:,  peace. 
It  is  more  probable  that  they  are  barrows. 

Carronaoes  (from  the  river  Carronj 
in  Scotland,  where  they  were  first  made) ; 
a  sort  of  artillery,  resembling  howitzers. 
They  are  of  very  large  caliber,  and  carry 
balls,  shells  or  cartouches.  They  are 
much  lighter  than  common  cannon,  and 
have  a  chamber  for  the  powder,  like  mor- 
tars. They  are  mostly  used  on  board  of 
ships,  in  close  engagements,  firom  the  poop 
and  forecastle.  Sometimes  they  are  em- 
ployed in  fortifications.  They  have  been 
cast  from  12  to  68  pounders.  They  were 
first  used  in  the  North  American  revolu- 
tionary war. 

Carrot  {daucus  coroto,  Linneeus)  is  a 
biennial  plant,  a  native  of  Britain.  The 
leaves  are  pinnatifid,  and  much  cut  The 
plant  rises  to  the  height  of  two  feet,  and 
produces  white  flowers,  succeeded  by 
rough,  hispid  seeds.  The  root  of  the  plant, 
in  its  wild  state,  is  small,  dry,  sticky,  of  a 
white  color,  and  strong-flavored ;  but  the 
root  of  the  cultivated  variety  is  large,  suc- 
culent, and  of  a  red-yellow  or  pale  straw- 
color,  and  shows  remarkably  the  improve- 
ment which  may  be  efifected  by  cultivation. 
Though  long  known  as  a  gutlen  plant, 
it  is  comparatively  of  recent  introduction 
in  apiculture.  It  appears  to  have  been 
cultivated  firom  an  early  period  in  Grer- 
many  and  Flanders,  and  introduced  fix>m 
the  latter  country  to  Kent  and  Sufifolk 
early  in  the  16th  century.  The  various 
uses  of  the  carrot  in  cookery  are  well 
known.  But,  although  it  contains  much 
nutriment,  it  is  dificmt  of  digestion,  par- 
ticularly if  eaten  raw  or  imperfectly  boil- 
ed.   Carrots  are  an  excellent  fedder  for 
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cattle  and  horses,  either  alone  or  mixed 
with  hay ;  and,  if  given  to  cows  in  winter 
or  the  early  part  of  spring,  they  are  said 
to  cause  a  great  increase  of  milk,  which 
will  have  a  much  less  oflensive  taste  and 
smell  than  when  they  are  fed  on  turnips. 
Hogs  thrive  well  upon  carrots  boiled  with 
their  wash.  In  some  parts  of  England, 
this  vegetable  has  been  cultivated  as  a 
winter  food  for  deer ;  and  the  tops  have 
even  been  made  into  hay.  Carrots  con- 
tain a  large  proportion  of  saccharine  mat- 
ter, and  various  but  unsuccessful  experi- 
ments have  been  made  to  extract  sugar 
finom  them.  They  have  been  more  ad- 
vantageously employed  in  distillation. 
Ten  pounds  weight  of  carrots  will  yield 
about  half  a  pint  of  very  strong  ardent 
spirit;  and  the  carrots  produced  by  an 
acre  of  ground,  amounting  to  20  tons, 
have  been  kno^vn  to  yield  240  gallons  of 
spirit  A  sirup  made  of  these  roots,  and 
clarified  with  the  whites  of  eggs,  has  been 
found  useful  for  several  purposes.  An  in- 
fusion of  the  ^eds,  and  the  expressed 
juice  of  the  roots,  are  said  to  afiTord  relief 
in  fits  of  the  gravel.  A  marmalade  of 
carrots  has  been  used  with  success  in  sea- 
scurvy,  and  a  poultice  prepared  from 
them  is  sometimes  employed  in  cancer- 
ous ulcers.  Crickets  are  so  fond  of  these 
roots,  that  they  may  easily  be  destroyed 
by  making  a  paste  of  flour,  powdered  ar- 
senic and  scraped  carrots,  and  placing 
this  near  their  habitation.  Parkinson  in- 
forms us  that,  in  his  day,  ladies  wore  car- 
rot leaves  in  the  place  of  feathers.  In 
winter,  an  elegant  ornament  is  sometimes 
formed  by  cutting  off  a  section  from  the 
head  or  tnick  end  of  a  carrot,  containing 
the  bud,  and  placing  it  in  a  shallow  ves- 
sel with  water.  Young  and  delicate 
leaves  unfold  themselves,  forming  a  radi- 
ated tufi:  of  a  very  handsome  appearance, 
heightened  by  contrast  with  the  season 
of  the  year. 
Carrying  Trade.  (See  Commerce.) 
Carstares,  WiUiam,  a  Scotch  divme 
of  political  eminence,  was  bom  in  1649, 
at  Cathcart,  near  Glasgow,  where  his  fe- 
ther  was  minister.  He  pursued  his  stud- 
ies at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  whence 
be  was  removed  to  that  of  Utrecht,  was 
introduced  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  and 
intrusted  witli  all  his  views  in  regard  to 
Britain.  He,  however,  returned  to  Scot- 
limd,  with  the  view  of  entering  the  minis- 
try, but,  after  receiving  a  license  to  preach, 
resolved  to  return  to  Holland.  As  he  was 
to  pass  through  London,  he  was  employed 
by  Argyle  ami  his  party  to  treat  with  the 
Kngliw  exclusionims,  and  became  privy 
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to  the  ry&-hou8e  plot  On  the  ^acovenr 
of  that  conapiracy,  he  was  apprehended. 
After  a  rigorous  confinement  in  irons,  he 
was  subjected  to  the  torture,  and  endured 
this  trial  with  great  firmness ;  but,  being 
afterwards  deluded  with  the  hopes  of  a 
full  pardon,  and  assured  that  his  answers 
should  never  be  made  evidence  against 
any  one,  he  submitted  to  make  a  judicial 
declaration.  The  privy  council  violated 
their  engagement,  by  producing  his  evi- 
dence in  court  against  his  friend,  Mr. 
Bail  lie,  of  Jerviswood.  Being  released, 
he  returned  to  Holland,  and  was  received 
by  the  prince  of  Orange  as  a  sufierer  in 
his  cause.  The  prince  made  him  one  of 
his  own  chaplains,  and  procured  his  elec- 
tion to  the  office  of  minister  of  the  Eng- 
lish congregation  at  Leyden.  He  accom- 
panied the  prince  in  his  expedition,  and 
always  remained  about  his  person,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  During  this  reign, 
he  was  the  chief  agent  between  die 
church  of  Scotland  and  the  court,  and  was 
vety  instrumental  in  the  esttblishinent  of 
the  presWtery,  to  which  William  was 
averse.  On  the  death  of  William,  he  was 
no  longer  employed  on  public  business ; 
but  Anne  continued  him  her  chaplain- 
royal,  and  made  him  principal  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  When  the  union 
of  the  two  kingdoms  was  agitated,  he 
took  a  decided  part  in  its  fiivor.  He  did 
not  long  survive  this  event,  dying  in  1715, 
at  the  age  of  66.  Tlie  memory  of  Car- 
stares  is,  for  the  most  part,  revered  by  his 
countrymen  as  that  of  an  enlightened 
patriot ;  and  few  men  of  active  power  and 
influence  have  steered  between  parties 
more  beneficially  and  ably. 

Carstens,  Asmus  Jacob,  a  distinguish* 
ed  painter,  bom  at  St  Jurgen,  near  Sles- 
wic,  in  1754,  died  at  Rome  in  1798.  He 
studied  at  Copenhagen,  where  he  pro- 
duced his  first  picture — the  Death  of  Ms- 
chylus.  In  1783,  he  set  out  for  Rome ;  but, 
after  having  seen  some  works  of  Julio  Ro- 
mani  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Germany,  fiY>m  want  of 
means,  and  ignorance  of  the  It^ian  lan- 
guage. In  Ltibeo,  he  lived  almost  five 
years  by  painting  likenessea  A  piece, 
contaming  more  than  300  figures— die  Fall 
of  ikt  Angdt — ^procured  him  the  place  of  a 
professor  in  the  academy  at  Berlin.  In 
1792,  he  went  to  Rome.  His  picture  of 
Mtgofovd  was  compai«d  to  the  produc- 
tions of  Raphael  and  Michael  Anselo. 
His  subjects  were  almeet  all  taken  fiom 
Homer,  Pmdar,  Sophocles,  .^^schylus, 
Shakspeare  and  Oaaian.  In  Carsteiis' 
woiIes,  we  find  that  efifbrt  to  attain  cor- 


roctuooa  of  fomt  and  outfiiK,  gracefulBeav 
of  attitude,  and  loftiness  and  vigor  of  ex* 
piession,  by  which  the  works  of  the  an- 
cients are  distinguished;  but  they  fii9- 
ouently  exhibit  a  certain  harshness,  arising 
m>m  too  close  imitation.  He  was  often 
defective  in  anatomy  and  perspective,  and. 
haviim^  begun  late  to  paint  in  oil,  was  un- 
acquainted with  the  secrets  of  coloring. 
(See  Femow,) 

Carte,  Thomas,  an  English  historian, 
was  bom  at  Dunmoor,  Warwickshire,  in 
1686.  He  was  admitted  at  Univermty 
college,  Oxford,  in  1698,  and  was  after- 
wards incorporated  at  Cambridge,  where 
he  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1706.  His 
firet  publication  was  entitled  the  bith 
Massacre  set  in  a  tme  Li^Uy  &c.  Incur- 
•ring  suspicions  during  the  rebellion  of 
1715,  a  warrant  was  issued  for  his  appre- 
hension, which  he  eluded  by  conceaiment 
in  the  house  of  a  cleqj^man  at  ColeahiL 
He  subsequently  act&d  as  secretary  to 
bishop  Atterbury;  and,  as  it  was  supposed 
that  he  was  concerned  in  the  conspiracy 
imputed  to  that  intriguing  prelate,  he  was 
charged  with  high  treason,  and  a  reward 
of  £1000  was  o&red  for  his  apprehenaon. 
He  was  again  successfiil  in  making  his 
escape,  and,  reaching  France,  he  resided 
there  several  years  under  the  name  of 
Philips,  Having  obtained  various  intro- 
dnetions  to  persons  of  influence  and  learn- 
ing, he  obtained  free  access  to  the  princi- 
pal libraries,  and  employed  himself  in  col- 
lectin|^  materials  for  an  English  edition  of 
the  History  of  Thuantis.  At  length,  queen 
Caroline,  the  liberal  patroness  of  literary 
merit  of  every  party,  procured  leave  for 
his  return  to  f^tand.  His  important 
woi^,  the  Lifo  of  James  Duke  of  Onnond, 
was  published  in  3  vols,  folio,  1735 — 6. 
Thisworic  gained  him  great  reputation, 
especially  with  the  tory  {Murty,  and  led 
him  to  meditate  a  general  history  of  Eng- 
land, as  a  counterbalance  to  the  tendency 
of  that  of  Rapin  de  Thoyms^  which  tlie 
tones  charged  with  error  and  partiality. 
In  1744,  he  was  arrested,  under  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  habeas  corpus  act,  and  exam- 
ined, on  a  suspicion  of  being  employed  by 
the  Pretender.  Nothing,  however,  ap- 
pearing against  him,  he  was  discharged. 
The  fiist  volume  of  his  history,  in  folio, 
conchided  with  the  death  of  king  John, 
and  might  have  been  ver^  well  received, 
had  not  the  author  matenally  injured  the 
credit  of  his  woric,  and  his  own  reputation 
as  a  man  of  sense,- by  the  unnecessary  in- 
sertion of  a  note,  containing  the  ridiculous 
stoiy  ofthe  cure  of  one  Christopher  Lovel, 
who  went  fi-om  Soaieigetsbiie  to  Paris  to 
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h»  touehed  for  the  king's  evil  by  the  Pre- 
tender. Still  he  proceeded  with  hla  woik^ 
and  published  two  more  volumes,  in  1750 
and  1752;  the  fourth,  which  brought  down 
the  histoiy  to  1654,  not  appealing  until 
after  bis  death.  The  character  of  this 
work  is  deservedly  very  high  for  UBeUd 
and  elaborate  research,  for  which  quali- 
ties it  has  risen  greatly  in  esteem,  since  the 
obligations  of  Hume  to  it  have  been  ren- 
dered apparent  In  point  of  style,  it  is 
mean ;  and  the  prejudices  of  the  author, 
who  was  utt^ly  destitute  of  the  philo- 
sophical impartiality  requisite  for  a  histo- 
rian, are  every  where  conspicuous :  but 
its  diligence  and  exactness^  with  regard 
to  facts,  and  the  intimate  knowledge  of 
original  authors  displayed  by  the  writer, 
will  always  render  it  valuable.  Mr.  Carte 
died  in  April,  1754.  He  is  the  author  of 
several  works  besides  those  already  men- 
tione<l.  He  was  a  man  of  indefetigable 
industry,  cheerful  and  entertaining  in  con- 
versation, but  very  slovenly  and  ungainly 
in  his  appearance. 

Cartel  ;  an  agreement  for  the  delivery 
of  prisoners  or  deserters:  also,  a  written 
challenge  to  a  duel. — CarUl^Skq>{  a  ship 
commissioned,  in  time  of  war,  to  exchange 
primners ;  also  to  carry  any  proposal  be- 
tween hostile  powers.  She  must  carry 
no  cargo,  ammunition,,  or  implements  of 
war,  except  a  single  gun  for  sisals. 

Carter,  Elizabeth,  an  EngUsh  lady  of 
great  learning,  was  the  daughter  of  doctor 
Nicholas  Carter,  a  clerayraan  in  Kent, 
and  was  born  in  1717.  She  was  educated 
by  her  father,  and  soon  became  mistress 
of  Latin,  Greek,  French  and  German ;  to 
which  she  afterwards  added  Italian,  Span- 
ish, Portuguese,  Hebrew,  and  even  Arabic 
Several  of  her  poetical  attempts  appeared 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  before  she 
attained  her  17th  year,  and  these  procured 
her  much  celebrity.  In  1739,  she  trans- 
lated the  criUque  of  Crousaz  on  Pope's 
Essay  on  Man ;  and,  in  the  same  vear, 
gave  a  translation  of  Algarotti's  explana- 
tion of  Newton's  philosophy,  for  ladies. 
In  1749,  she  commenced  her  translation 
ofEpictetus.  In  1791,  Miss  Carter  had 
an  interview  with  queen  Charlotte,  by  the 
queen's  own  desire,  ai^  during  the  re- 
mainder of  her  life,  occasionally  received, 
visits  fit>m  different  members,  of  the  royal 
family,  wha  paid  her  particular  attention. 
She  died  in  1806)  m.  the  89th  year,  of  her 
age,  and  lies  interred  in  the  burying*- 
ffzound  of  Grosvenor  chapeL  The  year 
Mowing  her  deaths  her  Memoirs  were 
pubhshfid,  and  a  new  edition  of  her  po- 
ems; and,  si^baequently,  her  comspoiidr 


ence  with  Miss  Talbot  (in  2  vcds.,  4to.), 
and  letters  to  Mra  Montague  and  Mrs* 
Vesey  (4  vols.  8vo.),  all  which  are  much 
esteemed. 
Cartes,  Des.  (See  DesctarUa.) 
Carthage  ;  the  most  famous  city  of  Af^ 
ricain  antiquity,  capital  of  a  rich  and  pow- 
erful commercial  republic  Dido  (q.  v.), 
fleeing  from  Tyre,  came  to  this  country, 
where  the  inhabitants,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, agreed  to  give  her  as  much  land  as 
could  be  compassed  by  an  ox-hide.  Dido 
cut  the  hide  into  small  thongs,  with  which 
she  enclosed  a  large  piece  of  land.  Here 
she  built  the  castle  of  Carthage,  and  gave 
the  nevrly-founded  state  excellent  institu- 
tions. The  first  period  of  the  history  of 
Carthage  extends  to  the  beginning  of  the 
war  with  Syracuse,  firom  B.  C.  878  to  480. 
Carthage  extended  its  conquests  in  Africa 
and  Sardinia,  carried  on  a  commercial 
war  with  the  people  of  Marseilles  and  the 
Etruscans,  and  concluded  a  conunerciai 
treaty  vnth  Rome,  B.  C.  509,  the  original 
document  of  which,  on  stone,  is  stiU  ex-« 
tant.  The  Carthaginians  then  directed 
their  chief  attention  to  the  conquest  of 
Sicily,  .with  which  commences  their  sec- 
ond and  most  splendid  period,  extending 
to  the  bednning  of  their  war  with  tlie 
Romans,  B.  C.  365.  When  Xerxes  un- 
dertook his  campaign  into  Greece,  the 
Carthaginians  made  a  league  with  hini 
against  Gelon,  king  of  Syracuse,  but  were 
defeated  at  Himera,  B.  C.  480,  and  obliged 
to  sue  for  peace,  and  abstain  from  the 
practice  of  offering  human  sacrifices. 
(See  GeioTt,)  In  the  war  with  Hiero,  the 
next  king,  the  Carthaginians  conquered 
the  cities  Selinus,^  Himera  and  Agrigen- 
tum.  Diooynus  the  elder,  obtained  a 
temporary  peace.  Bat,  after  Timoleon 
had  delivered  Syracuse  and  Sicily  from 
the  yoke  of  tyranny,  the  Carthaginians 
were  peculiarly  unfortunate.  Contagious 
diseases  and  frequent  mutinies  reduced 
the  strength  of  the  city.  When  Sicily 
suffered  under  the  tyranny  of  Agathocles, 
Carthage  engaged  in  a  war  with  him,  and 
was  soon  attacked  and  severely  pressecl  by 
the  usurper.  After  the  death  of  Agatho- 
cles,  Carthage  once  more  took  part  in 
the  commerce  of  Sicily,  when  difficul- 
ties broke  out  there  with  their  auxiliaries, 
die  Mamertines.  The  Romans  took  ad- 
vantage of  these  troubles  to  expel  the 
Carthaginians  from  Sicily,  although  they 
had  previously  received  assistance  from 
them  (in  275)  in  a  war  against  Pyrrhus 
of  Epirus,  in  Sicily  and  Lower  Italy. 
Here  oeipns  the  third  period  of  Carthar 
ginian  history,  embncing  the  thrice  r^ 
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peoted  struffgle  lor  dominion  between 
Rome  and  Carthace,  in  the  interval  be- 
tween 264  and  146  B.  C.  The  first  Punic 
war  (see  Purnc)  continued^  23  years. 
The  fleets  and  arniiea  of  Carthage  were 
vanquish^.  By  the  peace  (B.  C.  241), 
the  Carthaginians  lost  all  their  posseasionB 
in  Sicily.  Upon  this,  the  mercenary 
forces,  whose  wages  could  not  be  paid 
by  the  exhausted  treasury  of  the  city, 
took  up  arms.  Hamilcar  Barcas  con- 
quered them,  and  restored  the  Cartha- 
ginian power  in  Africa.  Notwithstanding 
Sie  peace  with  Carthage,  the  Romans 
took  possession  of  Sardinia  in  228,  where 
the  mercenary  troops  of  Carthage  had 
revolted.  Hamilcar,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  democradc  piarty,  now  undertook 
the  conquest  of  Spain,  whose  rich  mines 
tempted  the  Carthaginians.  For  the  suc- 
cess of  this  enterprise,  within  17  years, 
Carthage  was  indebted  to  the  family  of 
Barcas,  which  could  boast  of  the  ^orious 
names  of  Hamilcar,  Asdrubal  and  Hanni- 
bal. To  'secure  the  possession  of  this 
acquisition,  Asdrubal  tounded  New  Car- 
thage (now  Cartkagena\  the  most  power- 
ful of  all  the  Carthaffinian  colonies..  The 
second  Punic  war  (218—201  B.  C),  not- 
withstanding the  abilities  of  the  general, 
ended  with  the  subjugation  of  Carthage. 
Hannibal,  neglected  by  his  countrymen, 
and  weakened  by  a  victory  that  cost  him 
much  blood,  was  obliged  to  leave  Italy, 
in  order  to  hasten  to  the  assistance  of 
Carthage,  which  was  threatened  by  the 
Romans.  The  batde  at  Zama,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Carthage,  resulted  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Romans.  Scipio  granted  the 
city  peace  under  the  severest  conditions. 
Cartha^  ceded  Spain,  delivered  up  all 
her  ships  of  war  except  10,  paid  10,000 
talents  (about  $10,000,000),  and  promised 
to  engage  in  no  war  without  the  consent 
of  the  Romans.  Besides  this,  Masinissa, 
the  ally  of  Rome,  and  implacable  enemy 
of  Carthage,  was  placed  on  the  Numidian 
throne.  This  king,  under  the  protection 
of  Rome,  deprived  the  Carthaginians  of 
the  best  part  of  their  possessions,  and  de- 
stroyer i  their  trade  in  the  interior  of  Alli- 
es. The  third  war  with  the  Romans  was 
a  desperate  contest.  The  disarmed  Car- 
thaginians were  obliged  to  demolish  their 
own  walls.  Then,  taking  up  arms  anew, 
tliey  fought  for  death  or  life.  After  three 
vHars,  the  younger  Scipio  ended  this  war 
by  the  destruction  of  the  ci^,  B.  C.  146. 
Augustus  peopled  it  anew,  and  it  regained 
some  deffree  of  renown.  From  A.  D 
429  to  5^  it  was  the  residence  of  tb* 
Vandal  kings.    But  th«  Arabians  destioy- 


ed  it  a  second  time,  and  few  traces  now 
remain  of  it,  except  an  aqueduct. 

The  government  of  Canbage,  according 
to  the  common  opinion,  in  its  origin,  was 
monarchical ;  afterwards,  it  is  not  known 
how  nor  when,  it  became  republican. 
The  Phcsnician  states,  likewise,  had  kings, 
and  their  government,  too.  Was  republican. 
As  no  diatinct  period  is  mentioned  when 
the  government  received  its  form,  the 
constitution  seems  to  have  been  gradually 
formed,  mostly  by  and  through  domestic 
troubles.  The  government  was  com- 
posed of  the  vuffttes^  the  senate,  the  tribu- 
nal of  the  hundred,  and  the  firemen. 
The  suffttes  were  at  the  head  of  aftaii^ 
and  were  commonlv  called  kmgSy  by  the 
Greek  authors,  and  constds  by  the  Ro* 
mans.  They  were  permanent  officers, 
and  not,  like  the  Roman  consuls,  chosen 
for  short  periods.  The  Carthaginian  sen- 
ate seems  to  have  been  a  permanent  and 
numerous  body,  in  which  there  was  a 
smaller  committee,  composed,  probably, 
of  the  elder  members.  As  regards  the 
power  of  the  senate,  and  its  relation  to 
the  people,  we  know  that  the  former  bad 
the  right  of  deliberating  beforehand  on 
all  aftairs  that  were  to  be  referred  to  the 
people.  If  the  suffdes  agreed  with  the 
senate,  the  buainess  might  be  referred  to 
the  people,  or  not,  as  these  magistrates 
saw  fit ;  but  if  they  disagreed,  it  was  al- 
ways referred  to  the  people ;  and  every 
citizen  had  the  right  of  expressing  his 
opinions  freely.  War  and  peace,  likewise, 
depended  on  the  decision  of  the  senate. 
The  tribunal  of  the  hundred  was  chosen 
from  the  most  respectable  families,  and 
was  the  highest  political  tribunal.  It 
seems,  also,  to  have  been  in  possession  of 
supreme  civil  jurisdiction.  A  highly  re- 
markable pecuharity  of  the  Carthaginian 
government  was,  the  separation  of  the 
civil  and  military  power  at  so  earij  a  pe- 
riod. The  stMes  were  never  their  gen- 
erals. The  latter  were  chosen  by  the 
people,  and,  in  time  of  war,  had  unlimited 
power  in  regard  to  military  operations. 
AfiTairs  of  state,  on  the  contrary,  alli- 
ances, and  the  like,  were  administered  by 
a  committee  of  the  senate,  which  was 
associated  with  the  generals.  In  this  re- 
spect, the  Carthajnnian  constitution  was 
superior  to  the  Roman,  in  which  the 
union  of  the  two  powers  cost  the  state  its 
freedom.  The  religion  of  Carthage  was 
a  branch  of  the  wor^ip  of  the  stars  and 
of  fire,  which  prevailed  in  the  East. 
Concerning  Moloch  (Baal  or  the  Sun}| 
the  supreme  god  of  tne  Phceniciana,  the 
human  sacrifices,  and  other  peculiaritiet 
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of  the  PfacBnician  wor^ip,  the  bishop  of 
Zealand,  doctor  Fredenc  Miknter,  has 
published  the  result  of  his  interesting  in- 
<}uiries,  in  his  Religion  of  the  Carthagin- 
ians (Copenhagen,  1821, 2d  edition,  4to.). 

Carthagena  ;  an  ancient  town  on  the 
coast  of  the  kingdom  of  Murcia,  with 
considerable  trade,  one  of  the  three  great 
naval  harbors  of  Spain,  and  the  best  port 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Tl^e  basin  is 
very  deep,  even  quite  close  to  the  town. 
The  hills  that  surround  it,  with  steep 
ascents,  and  an  island  at  the  mouth  of 
the  hai'bor,  protect'  the  vessels  fiom  all 
winds.  The  town,  with  the  citadel,  is 
situated  on  a  peninsula  in  the  harbor.  It 
contains  29,000  uihabitants,  fine  wharves, 
a  naval  arsenal,  a  naval  school,  a  mathe- 
matical, nautical  and  pilot  academy,  an 
observatory,  a  botanical  garden,  a  sail- 
cloth manufactory,  has  some  fisheries, 
and  some  trade  in  barilla,  silk,  &c.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  the  tovni,  the  Car- 
thaginians possessed  mmes  of  silver  of 
such  richness,  that  Hannibal  was  enabled 
to  carrv  on  the  war  against  the  Romans 
out  of  their  produce.  There  are  hot 
springs  and  salt  mines  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  town  was  built  by  the  Car- 
thao^inian  general  Asdrubal. 

Carthagena;  a  province  of  Colombia, 
forming,  with  the  provinces  Santa  Mar- 
tha and  Rio  Hacha,  the  department  Mag- 
dalena  (see  Colombia\  bordering  on  the 
Caribbean  sea  and  the  culf  of  Darien. 
The  country  is  composed  of  mountains 
and  vallem  covered  with  large  and  small 
forests.  The  variety  of  plants  and  trees, 
as  well  as  fi-uits,  is  wonderful.  The  earth 
'  is  covered  with  peipetual  verdure.  Wheat 
and  other  kinds  of  European  grain  do  not 
flourish  well,  but  Indian  com  and  rice  are 
raised  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  inhabitants.  The  cli- 
mate is  very  hot  From  May  to  Decem- 
ber, there  is  a  great  deal  of  rain.  The 
variety  and  beauty  of  the  birds  is  remark- 
able. Poultry,  pigeons,  partridffes  and 
geese,  are  good  and  plentirul.  The  fruits 
of  the  country  are  pine-apples,  papayas, 
plantains,  &c.  The  principal  town  is 
Carthagena. 

Carthagena;  a  city  and  seaport  of 
Colombia,  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name ;  lat.  10°  25'  N. ;  Ion.  77°  30^ 
W.  The  population  is  rated  at  24,000. 
It  contains  a  nandsome  cathedral,  several 
churches,  convents  and  monasteries.  The 
city  is  situated  on  a  sandy  island,  which 
forms  a  narrow  passage  on  the  S.  W. 
The  bay  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country. 
It  extends  seven  miles  fit>m  N.  to  S.,  and 
46* 


has  a  Bate  anchorage,  though  the  many 
shallows  at  the  entrance  make  a  careful 
steerage  necessary.  There  are  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Carthagena  very  many 
of  Indian  descent.  The  city,  like  the 
whole  province,  is  subjected  to  the  incon- 
venience of  periodical  rains. 

Carthusians  ;  a  religious  order,  insti- 
tuted by  St.  Bruno  (q.  v.),  who,  in  1086, 
built  several  hermitages  m  a  desert  sur- 
rounded by  hiJls  and  rocks,  four  leagues 
fcom  Grenoble,  and,  with  six  companions, 
united  the  ascetic  witli  the  monastic  life, 
like  the  Camaldulians.    The  inhabitants 
of  this  desert  built  a  church,  and,  by  in- 
dustry and  skill,  converted  into  gardens 
a  place  which  seemed  to  have  been  des- 
tined for  the  haunt  of  vrild  beasts  only. 
At  the  same  time,  they  practised    the 
greatest   abstinence,    wore    coarse    gar- 
ments, and  eat  only  veffetables  and  the 
coarsest  bread.    From  their  original  seat 
[La  Chartreuse^  they  were  called  Carthur 
sians,  and  their  monasteries,  at  first  only 
a  few  in  number,  were  called  Chartreuses. 
Then-  fifth  general,  Guigues  (died  1137), 
prescribed,  besides  the  usual    monastic 
vows,  eternal  silence  and  solitude.    Me- 
chanical labora  and  copying  of  books,  to- 
gether with  religious  worship,  constituted 
their  occupation.    They  observed  a  strict 
temperance,  and  submitted  to  bleeding 
^Y^  times  a  year.    In  1170,  they  were 
confirmed  by  the  pope.    Li  the  foUowuig 
centuries,  they  received  additional  stat- 
utes, which  forbade  altogether  the  eating 
of  flesh,  and  allowed  them  to  speak  only 
during  certain  hours  on  Thursdays  and 
the  days  on   which   the    chapter   met. 
With  increasing  wealth,  however,  many 
embellishments  were  added  to  theu*  soli- 
tary life,  as  the  yreat  Chartreuse,  near 
Grenoble,  and  theu:  elegant  palace  at  Na- 
ples, prove.    The  monks  were,  in  general, 
well  mformed,  hospitable,  and  remarkable 
for  their  neatness.     Excessive  penance 
was  interdicted,  but  their  laws  were  ex- 
ceedmgly   severe   against   disobedience. 
Their  habit  was  entirely  white  within, 
covered  with  a  black  mantie.    The  lay 
brothers  were  distmguished  bv  the  beard 
and  a  shorter  scapulary.    The  Carthu- 
sian nuns  originated  in  1616.    They  were 
dressed  in  white,  hke  the  monks,  with  a 
black  veil.    They  obtained  permission  to 
dine  in  common,  and  to  interrupt  their 
silence  more  fiequently.    The  general  of 
the  whole  order  was  always  the  vicar  of 
the  Chartreuse  at  Grenoble.    In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  18th  century,  the  Carthusian 
monks  occupied  172  monasteries,  of  whicn 
75  were  in  France,  the  others  mofltly  m 
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Gennany  and  Italy.  The  Caithusians  in 
Sicily  and  Spain  only  have  escaped  the 
genera]  abolition  of  the  order. 

Cartulaoe  is  a  semi-pellucid  substance, 
of  a  milk-white  or  pearly  color,  entering 
into  the  composition  of  several  parts  of 
the  body.  It  holds  a  middle  rank,  in 
point  of  firmness,  between  bones,  or  hard 
parts,  and  the  softer  constituents  of  the 
human  frame.  It  appears,  on  a  superfi- 
cial examination,  to  be  homogeneous  in 
its  texture ;  for,  when  cut,  the  siuface  is 
uniform,  and  contains  no  visible  cells, 
cavities,  nor  pores,  but  resembles  the  sec- 
tion of  a  piece  of  glue.  It  possesses  a 
very  high  degree  of  elasticity,  which 
property  distinguishes  it  from  all  otiier 
parts  of  the  body.  Hence  it  enters  into 
the  composition  of  parts  whose  functions 
require  the  combination  of  firmness  with 
pliancy  and  flexibility,  the  preservation 
of  a  certain  external  form,  with  the  power 
of  yielding  to  external  force  or  pressure. 
Anatomists  divide  cartilages  into  two 
kinds,  tlie  temporary  and  the  permanent. 
The  former  are  confined  to  the  earlier 
stages  of  existence ;  the  latter  common- 
Iv  retain  their  cartilaginous  structure 
throughout  life.  The  temDorary  carti- 
lages are  tliose  in  which  the  bones  are 
formed.  All  the  bones  except  the  teeth 
are  formed  in  a  nidus  of  cartilage.  The 
ptrmanetU  cartilages  are  of  various  kinds. 
They  compose  the  external  ear  and  ex- 
ternal a[)erture  of  the  nostrils  and  eyelids. 
The  larynx  is  formed  entirely  of  this  sub- 
stance, and  the  trachea  or  windpipe,  with 
its  branches,  is  furnished  with  cartilagin- 
ous hoops,  by  which  these  tubes  are  kept 
permanently  open  for  tlie  ready  passage 
of  air  to  and  from  the  lungs.  The  bodies 
of  the  vertebriB  are  joined  by  large  masses 
of  a  peculiar  substance,  partaking  of  the 
properties  and  appearance  of  cartilage 
and  ligament,  whicn  allow  of  the  motions 
of  these  parts  on  each  other,  without 
weakenmg  the  support  that  is  afiK>rded  to 
the  upper  pmts  of  the  body  in  general, 
and  to  the  head  in  particular,  by  me  ver- 
tebral column.  These  cartilages  impart 
great  elasticity  to  the  spine,  by  which  the 
e^cts  of  concussion  fiK>m  jumping,  from 
falls,  &c.,  are  weakened  and  destroyed 
before  they  can  be  propagated  to  the 
head.  When  the  body  has  been  Ions  in 
an  erect  position^  the  compression  of  these 
cartilages,  by  the  superior  peits,  diinui- 
ishes  the  height  of  tlie  person*  They  re- 
cover their  forooer  length  when  med 
ftom  this  presBure.  Hence  a  person  is 
tailer  when  he  rises  in  the  raomingi  than 
after  austauung  the  fetigues  of  the  day, 


and  the  difierenri^  has  soeietiiiies  amount- 
ed to  an  inch.  Cartilages  are  sometimes 
interposed  between  the  articular  surfaces 
of  bones,  where  they  fill  up  irregularities 
that  might  otherwise  ioapede  the  motions 
of  the  part,  and  increase  the  security  of 
the  joint  by  adapting  the  articular  siu*- 
fiices  to  each  other.  These  surfaces  are, 
in  every  instance,  covered  by  a  thin  cnist 
of  cartilage,  bavins  its  sur&ce  most  ex- 

auisitely  polished,  by  which  all  firiction  in 
le  motions  of  the  joint  is  avoided. 
Cartoox  has  many  significations.  In 
painting,  it  denotes  a  sketch  on  thick  pa- 
per^ pasteboard,  or  other  material,  which 
IS  used  as  a  model  for  a  large  picture,  es- 
pecially in  fresco,  oil,  tapestry,  and,  for- 
merly, in  glass  and  mosaic.  In  fresco 
painting,  cartoons  are  particulariy  useful ; 
because,  in  this,  a  quick  process  is  ueces- 
sar}',  and  a  fault  cannot  easily  be  corrected. 
In  ai)plying  cartoons,  the  artist  commonly 
traces  them  through,  covering  the  back 
of  the  design  with  black  lead  or  red  chalk ; 
then,  laying  tlie  picture  on  the  wall,  or 
other  matter,  he  passes  lightly  over  each 
stroke  of  the  design  with  a  point,  which 
leaves  an  impression  of  the  color  on  the 
plate  or  wall ;  or  the  outlines  of  the  figures 
are  pricked  with  a  needle,  and  then,  tho 
cartoon  beine  placed  against  the  wall,  a 
bag  of  coal-dust  is  drawn  over  the  holes, 
in  order  to  transfer  the  outlines  to  the 
wall.  In  fresco  painting,  the  figures  were 
formerly  cut  out,  and  fixed  firmly  on  Che 
moist  plaster.  The  painter  then  traced 
their  contour  with  a  pencil  of  wood  or 
iron ;  so  that  the  outhnes  of  the  figures 
appeared  on  the  fresh  plaster,  with  a 
slight  but  distinct  impression,  when  the 
cartoon  was  taken  away.  In  tlie  manu- 
facture of  a  certain  kind  of  tapestry,  the 
figures  are  still  cut  out,  and  laid  behind 
or  under  the  woo(  by  which  the  artist 
directs  his  operations.  In  this  case,  the 
cartoons  must  be  colored.  Of  this  kind 
are  the  cartoons  which  Raphael  executed 
for  pope  Leo  X,  from  which  the  famous 
tapestries  of  Raphael  (see  Tcqfestry  and 
Raq^had)  in  the  Netherlands  were  woven. 
There  were  twelve  of  them,  representing 
histories  taken  from  the  New  Testament. 
Seven  of  them  are  still  extant,  and  may 
be  seen  at  Hampton  court,  near  London. 
The  best  cop^  of  them  has  been  taken  bv 
Nicholas  Dongnv,  and  the  coUecdon  is  calk- 
ed Pinacoiheea  Mamptomana.  (See  Rich- 
ardson^s  historical  and  critical  description 
of  them).  Rubens  bought  these  cartoons 
for  Charles  I,  and  kmg  William  built  a 
gallery  for  them  at  Hampton  court.  The 
cartoon  of  the  school  of  Athens,  carried 
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to  Paris  by  the  French,  and  a  fragment  of 
the  battle  of  Maxentiua  and  Constantjne, 
are  preserved  in  the  Ambrosian  gallery  at 
Milan.  'Hiere  are  likewise  cartoone  by 
GJtiUo  Romano  in  the  Sala  Borgia,  by  Do- 
menichino  and  otiier  Italian  masters,  who 
caused  their  pictures  to  be  executed,  in  a 
great  degree,  by  their  scholars,  after  these 
cartoons.  The  value  set  upon  cartoons 
by  the  old  Italian  masters  may  be  seen  by 
Giov.  B.  Armenini's  PreceUi  deUa  PiUura 
(Venice,  1687,  4to.).  In  later  times,  laige 
paintings,  particularly  in  fresco,  were  not 
execut^  so  frequently.  The  artists  also 
labored  with  less  care,  and  formed  their 
ereat  works  more  from  small  sketches. 
In  modem  times,  some  German  artists 
have  prepared  accurate  cartoons.  Among 
them  IS  Cornelius,  whose  cartoons,  for  his 
fresco-paintinsB  in  3Iunich,  have  acquir- 
ed much  celeDriW.  lie  prepared,  too,  a 
cartoon  for  the  fresco  picture  represent- 
ing Joseph  irUeifreHng  the  Dream,  Over- 
beck,  also,  has  made  cartoons,  from  which 
he  has  painted  the  Seven  Years  of  Fanviru, 
and  the  Selimg  of  JosepK  The  Seven 
Years  ofPUntf  he  executed,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  William  Schadow  and  Philip 
Veit.  The  representations  of  Joseph's 
historv,  just  mentioned,  the  late  Prussian 
consul-general  Bertiioldy  has  caused  to 
be  executed  in  fresco,  at  his  residence  in 
Rome,  by  the  above-named  artists.  For 
the  villa  Massimi,  near  Rome,  Over- 
beck  has  prepared  cartoons  representing 
scenes  from  Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered ; 
Julius  Schnonr,  illustradons  of  Ariosto, 
and  Veit,  scenes  taken  from  Dante. 

Cartouch,  in  architecture,  sculpture, 
&c.,  denotes  an  ornament  representing  a 
scroll  of  paper,  being  usually  in  the  form 
of  a  table,  or  flat  member,  with  wavings, 
whereon  is  some  inscription  or  device.— 
In  heraldry ;  a  name  given  to  a  sort  of 
oval  shields,  much  us^  by  the  popes  and 
secular  princes  in  Italy,  and  others,  both 
clergy  and  laity,  for  painting  or  engraving 
their  arms  on. — In  the  nuhtary  art;  a 
wooden  case,  about  three  inches  thick  at 
bottom,  and  gut  round  with  marline, 
holding  2, 3,  or  400  musket  balls,  with  8 
or  10  iron  balls,  weighing  one  pound 
each,  to  be  fired  from  a  mortar,  gun  or 
howitzer,  for  the  defence  of  a  pass,  re- 
trenchment, &c.  It  is  also  used  for  a 
cartridge-box,  now  employed  moedy  by 
the  ca^ry.  The  charge  of  a  cannon  is 
also  sometimes  called  by  this  name^*— 
Cartouche  is  likewise  the  name  given  by 
the  French  literati  to  tliat  oval  ring,  or 
border,  which  hficludea,  in  the  Egyptian 
liieroglyphic8y  the  names  of  persons  c^ 


high  distinction,  as  M.  Champollion  has 
pmved.  This  border  was  thought,  at 
first,  by  ZoSga,  to  include  every  proper 
name. 

Cartouche,  Louis  Dominique.  The 
pilfering  propensities  of  this  man,  who 
was  bom  at  Paris,  near  the  end  of  tljo 
17th  century,  early  showed  themselves. 
Being  expeilod  from  school,  and  after- 
wards fix>m  his  father's  house,  for  theft, 
he  joined  a  band  of  rogues  in  Normandy, 
and  then  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  nu- 
merous company  of  banditti  in  Paris,  over 
which  he  exercised  tlie  power  of  life  and 
death.  He  was  first  apprehended  in  a 
tavern,  in  1721,  andbrougnt  to  the  Chdte- 
let.  On  the  rack,  he  named  none  of  his 
accomplices.  But  when  he  arrived  at 
the  place  of  execution,  where  he  was  to 
be  broken  alive  on  the  wheel,  and  found 
that  his  companions  had  not  assembled 
to  his  rescue,  he  retracted,  and  named  his 
accomphces,  to  gain  a  respite.  His  exe- 
cution soon  followed.  Various  authors 
have  described  his  adventurous,  and,  in 
some  respects,  interesting  life. 

Cartriooe  ;  a  case  of  paper,  parch 
ment,  or  flannel,  fitted  to  the  bore  of  fire- 
arms, and  fiUed  with  gun-powder,  to  ex- 
pedhe  tlie  discharge  of  the  piece.  Car- 
tridges are  of  two  sorts,  viz.  ftofZ-cartridgos, 
used  in  firing  balls,  and  &/an^-caitridgcs, 
used  in  firing  without  ball.  Riflemen 
avoid  the  use  of  cartridges,  because  the 
cartridge  injures  the  shot  of  a  riflu*.  In 
most  armies,  a  soldier  carries  60  car- 
tridges into  battle. 

Cartwriobt,  Edmund,  was  bom  in 
1743,  in  Nottinghamshire  (brother  of  ma- 
jor John  Cart  wright,  the  well-known  advo- 
cate of  pariiamentary  reibrm),  and  studied 
at  Oxford.    His  poems  were  very  popular, 

S especially  a  ballad  entitled  Annyne  and 
IdmrOf  1771.  He  was  one  of  the  princi- 
l1  contributors  to  the  Monthly  Review, 
e  is  also  distinguished  for  his  mechani- 
cal inventions.  In  1786,  he  took  out  a 
patent  for  a  weaving  machine ;  for  which 
he  obtained  from  parliament  a  srant  of 
£10,000^  and  was  oflen  rewarded  with 
prizes  fbr  his  inventions.  For  the  last  30 
years  of  his  lifb,  he  was  employed  m  plans 
fbr  propellinff  carriages  and  boats  by 
steam.    He  died  in  1»24. 

Cartwriobt,  John,  an  English  gen- 
tl^nan,  celebrated  for  his  exertions  in  the 
cause  of  political  reform,  was  bom  in 
1740,  at  Mamham,  Nottinghamshire,  of 
an  ancient  family.  His  early  education 
was  rathor  deflcient ;  but  he  made  some 
progress  in  mechanics  and  practical  math« 
ematics.    He  entered  the  navy,  and  be 
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came  a  firet  lieutenant  in  1766.  In  1774, 
his  attention  was  turned  to  politics.  In 
his  Letters  on  American  Independence, 
written  in  this  year,  he  advocated  a  union 
between  the  colonies  and  the  mother 
state,  under  separate  legislatures,  and  ar- 
^ed  this  great  question  on  the  founda- 
tion of  natural,  inherent  right ;  maintain- 
ing "  that  the  liberty  of  man  is  not  derived 
from  charters,  but  fi-oni  God,  and  that  it 
is  original  in  every  one."  In  1775,  he 
was  appointed  major  of  tJie  Nottingham- 
shire militia,  and,  ailer  several  inefiectual 
attempts,  on  the  part  of  government,  to 
remove  him  from  that  post,  his  dismission 
vras  finally  accomplished,  in  1792,  in  con- 
sequence  of  an  act  of  parliament  In  the 
American  war,  lord  Howe  was  desirous 
of  having  him  with  him  in  America ;  but 
major  Cartwright,  although  always  eager 
for  promotion  in  the  navy,  refused  the 
proposal,  alle^ng  that  he  could  not  fight 
m  a  cause  which  he  disapproved. — ^From 
this  time,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  two 
great  objects  of  annual  parliaments  and 
universal  suffrage.  In  1779,  he  succeed- 
ed in  tlie  establishment  of  a  Society  for 
Constitutional  Information,  and  was  the  . 
author  of  a  Declaration  of  Rights,  distrib- 
uted by  the  society,  which,  sir  William 
Jones  said,  <<  ought  to  be  written  in  letters 
of  gold." — ^The  French  revolution  was 
warmly  welcomed  by  Cartwriffht,  as  by 
other  friends  of  liberty.  The  alrtance  of 
the  sovereigns,  which  soon  followed,  he 
considered  equally  irreconcilable  with 
policy  and  with  national  j  ustice.  The  sub- 
sequent prosecutions  against  the  fiiends 
of  refonn,  the  fate  of  Muir  and  of  Holt, 
occasioned  no  small  dismay  among  the 
people.  In  the  trials  of  Tooke,  Hardy, 
Thelwall  and  others,  Cartwright  took  a 
great  interest,  was  present  as  a  witness, 
and  displayed  much  oftennera,  fearless- 
ness  ana  firnmess.  By  his  writings,  pub- 
lic addresses,  &c.,  he  continued  to  pro- 
mote the  work  of  reform  and  constitu- 
tional liberty;  and,  as  late  as  1819,  he 
was  tried  for  conspiracy  and  sedition,  for 
advising  the  inhanitants  of  Birmingham 
to  send  what  he  called  their  ^^kgislaiorial 
attorney"  to  the  house;  but  he  escaped 
with  a  fine  of  £100. — ^Major  Cartwnght 
was  not  a  politick  reformer  only.  The 
plan  of  making  the  slave-trade  piracy,  is 
said  to  have  Men  first  developed  in  his 
Letters  on  the  Slave-Trade.  The  in- 
formation which  he  furnished  to  Dainea 
Barrington  respecting  the  possibility  of 
approaching  the  north  pole ;  his  plan  for 
a  perpetual  supply  of  English  oak  for  the 
navy,  which   has  since   been  partially 


adopted,  and  several  other  useful  projects 
and  inventions,  are  sufficient  evidences 
of  his  enterprise,  activity  and  diversified 
knowledge.  He  died  in  1824,  in  the  84th 
year  of  his  age.  He  has  been  described 
as  alike  just  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  as 
a  citizen,  a  poUtician,  a  husband  and  a 
firiend;  disinterested,  firm  and  fearless; 
and  Fox,  upon  presentins  one  of  his  peti- 
tions to  the  house,  remarked,  ^^  He  is  one, 
whose  enlightened  mind  and  profound 
constitutional  knowledge  place  him  in 
the  highest  rank  of  public  ctiaracters,  and 
whose  purity  of  principle,  and  consistency 
of  conduct  through  life,  command  the 
most  respectful  attention  to  his  opinions." 
The  most  prominent  traits  of  his  charac- 
ter are  enterprise,  firmness  and  perse- 
verance. He  was  a  fiiutful  writer,  quick, 
ingenious,  powerful  in  argument,  and 
sometimes  eloquent.  His  language  is 
plain,  pure  and  strong. 

Carver,  Jonathan,  was  bom  in  Con- 
necticut, in  1732.  He  embraced  a  mili. 
tary  career,  and,  in  the  French  war, 
commanded  with  reputation  a  company 
of  provincials,  in  the  expedition  across 
the  lakes,  against  Canada.  When  peace 
was  concluded,  in  1763,  captain  Carver 
undertook  to  explore  the  vast  territory 
which  Great  Britain  had  gained.  His 
object  was,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
manners,  customs,  languages,  soil,  and 
natural  productions  of  the  nations  and 
region  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  to 
ascertain  the  breadth  of  the  continent  by 
penetrating  to  the  Pacific  over  its  widest 
part,  between  N.  lat.  43P  and  46°.  He 
accordingly  set  out  from  Boston  in  1766» 
and,  having  reached  Michillimackinac,  tlie 
remotest  English  post,  applied  to  Mr. 
Rogers,  the  governor,  for  an  assortment 
of  goods,  as  presents  for  the  Indians 
dwelling  in  the  parts  through  which  his 
course  was  to  be  directed.  Receiving  a 
portion  of  the  supply  which  he  desired, 
and  a  promise  that  the  residue  should  be 
sent  to  him  at  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony, 
he  continued  his  journey.  But,  not  ob- 
taining the  goods  at  the  appointed  place, 
in  consequence  of  their  having  be«i  dis- 
posed of  elsewhere  by  those  to  whom  the 
governor  had  intrusted  them,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  return  to  la  Prairie  du  Chien. 
He  then,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1767, 
directed  his  steps  northward,  with  a  view 
of  finding  a  communication  from  the 
heads  of  the  Mississippi  into  lake  Supe- 
rior, in  order  to  meet,  at  the  srand  port- 
age on  the  north-west  side  of  that  lake, 
the  traders  that  usuaUy  come,  aboutohis 
season,  fifom  Michillimackinac  fi^imwhoio 
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he  intended  to  piunchafle  goods,  and  then 
to  pursue  his  journey.  He  reached  lake 
Superior  in  good  time ;  but,  unfortunately, 
the  traders  whom  he  met  there  could  not 
furnish  him  with  any  ^ods,  as  they  had 
barely  enough  for  their  own  purposes, 
and,  in  consequence,  he  was  ohliged  to 
return  to  the  place  whence  he  iirat  de- 
parted, which  he  did  in  October,  1768, 
after  remaining  some  months  on  the  north 
and  east  borders  of  lake  Superior,  and 
exploring  the  bays  and  rivers  that  empty 
themselves  into  that  body  of  water.  He 
soon  after  repaired  to  England,  with  the 
view  of  publishing  his  journal  and  charts^ 
and  of  obtaining  a  reimbursement  for  the 
expenses  which  he  had  incurred.  Having 
undergone  a  long  examination  before  the 
lords  conmiissioners  of  trade  and  planta- 
tions, he  received  permission  to  pubUsh 
his  papers ;  but,  wnen  they  were  nearly 
ready  for  the  press,  an  order  was  issued 
from  the  councU-board,  requiring  him  to 
deliver  immediately  into  the  pkntation- 
oftice  all  his  charts  and  journals.  He 
was,  consequently,  obliged  to  re-purchase 
them,  at  a  great  expense,  from  the  book- 
seller to  whom  he  bad  disposed  of  them — 
a  loss  for  which  he  received  no  indemni- 
fication, but  was  forced  to  be  satisfied 
with  that  obtained  for  his  other  expenses. 
He  had  fortunately  kept  copies  of  his  pa- 
pers, and  he  published  them  ten  years 
afterwards,  in  Boston,  while  in  the  situa- 
tion of  clerk  of  a  lottery.  Having  sold 
his  name  to  a  historical  compilation, 
which  was  published  in  1779,  m  folio, 
entitled  The  Mw  Utdveraal  Traveller^ 
containing  an  account  of  all  the  empires, 
kingdoms  and  states  in  the  known  worid, 
he  was  abandoned  by  those  whose  duty 
it  was  to  support  him,  and  died  in  want 
of  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  in 
1780,  aged  48  years. — ^Besides  his  travels 
above  noticed,  captain  Carver  published 
a  tract  on  the  culture  of  tobacco. 

Gary,  Lucius  (viscount  Falkland),  one 
of  those  rare  characters  who  serve  as  pro- 
verbial instances  of  social  excellence,  was 
bom  about  the  year  1610.  Being  carried 
voung  into  Ireland,  he  received  part  of 
his  education  at  Trinity  college,  jOublin, 
and  part  at  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge. 
His  youth  did  not  pass  without  irregulaiv 
ities,  but  they  were  suddenly  closed  by 
his  marriage  with  a  young  lady  of  small 
fortune,  whom  he  passionately  loved. 
After  passing  some  time  abroad,  he  re- 
turned home,  and  devoted  himself  to  a 
life  of  retirement,  and  the  cultivation  of 
polite  literature.  In  1633,  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bed- 


chamber to  Charles  I,  but  stiU  chiefly 
resided  at  his  seat  at  Burfbrd,  near  Ox- 
ford, which  he  made  a  kind  of  academy 
of  learned  men,  being  continually  sur* 
rounded  by  the  most  eminent  men  of  the 
neighboring  universities*  Here  it  was 
that  Chillingworth  composed  his  famous 
work  against  popery ;  and  questions  of 
morals,  theology  and  literature  were  dis- 
cussed, in  a  congenial  circle,  with  the 
utmost  fi^edom.  Lord  Falkland  himself 
was  deeply  read  in  works  of  controversy ; 
but  in  him  they  produced  only  strictness 
of  principle,  and  an  aspiration  after  per- 
fection, without  debasing  the  man  in  the 
exaltation  of  tlie  schoW.  In  1639,  he 
joined  the  expedition  against  Scotland; 
and,  in  1640,  his  peerage  being  Scotch, 
he  was  chosen  member  of  the  house  of^ 
commons  for  Newport,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  In  the  first  instance,  like  many 
of  the  most  honorable  characters  of  the 
day,  he  warmly  supported  parliament. 
He  spoke  with  severity  against  Finch  and 
Stranord,  and  was  so  disgusted  with  the 
proceedings  of  Laud,  that  he  concurred 
in  the  first  bill  for  depriving  the  bishops 
of  a  vote  in  the  house  of  lords.  A  strong 
attachment,  however,  to  established  forms, 
and  some  doubts  of  the  ultimate  objects 
of  the  parliamentary  leaders,  caused  him 
to  retract ;  and  he  afterwards  strongly  op- 
posed the  same  measure.  He  still,  how- 
ever, kept  at  a  distance  from  the  court ; 
but  his  high  character  rendered  it  so  great 
an  object  to  gain  him  over  to  the  king's 
service,  that  at  length  he  was  induced  to 
accept  a  seat  in  the  council,  and  the  ofiSce 
of  secretary  of  state.  While  in  ofiice,  he 
refused  to  employ  spies  or  open  suspected 
letters.  He  very  decidedly  embraced  the 
party  of  the  king,  when  hostilities  com- 
menced, and  attended  him  at  the  battle 
of  Edge-hill,  and  the  siege  of  Gloucester. 
A  view,  however,  of  the  evils  impending 
over  the  country,  and,  very  probably,  a 
conviction  of  suiister  objects  on  both 
sides,  broke  his  spirits.  He  would  fre- 
quently sit  abstracted  among  his  friends, 
and,  sighing  deeply,  exclaim,  ^  Peace, 
peace !"  and  exhibit  every  sign  of  grief 
and  anxiety.  His  closing  scene  almost 
proves  a  determination  to  die  in  battle,  as 
ne  volunteered  his  services  at  the  battle 
of  Newbury,  without  a  command,  and, 

Suttinff  himself  in  the  front  rank  of  lord 
lyron's  regiment,  was  struck  from  hisr 
horse  by  a  mudcet-shot,  and  was  found, 
the  next  day,  dead  upon  the  field. — Such 
was  the  fate  of  lord  Falkland,  at  the  age 
of  34 ;  and,  while  the  universal  praises 
which  he  has  received  are,  doubtlen,  very 
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maeh  c/mof  to  the  elaborate  diaracter 
diawn  of  bim  bjr  his  ineDd  ClarendoD, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  strict  integ- 
rity of  his  character  and  intentions.  As 
a  man  of  active  talent,  he  claims  httle  ad- 
miratioD,  and  wbb  evidently  framed  for 
that  life  of  studious  retirement  and  men- 
tal culture  in  which  he  so  much  delight- 
ed. One  of  his  sayings  marks  his  taste 
atid  character— **  I  pity  unlearned  gentle- 
men on  a  rainy  day."  Lord  Falkland 
left  behind  him  several  published  speeches 
and  pamphlets  on  political  and  theologi- 
cal subjects,  as  also  a  few  poems. 

CARTATmES ;  a  kind  of  pillais,  which 
represent  the  upper  part  of  female  bodies. 
The  name  is  of  Gireek  origin.  The  god- 
dess Diana,  who  had  a  temple  in  Karyatisi 
a  Peloponneaian  city,  was,  for  this  reason, 
called  Kaoyatu,  In  honor  of  her,  virgins 
danced  in  a  festive  procesraon,  On  the 
feast  of  KeayaUsy  which  suggested  to 
architects  the  idea  of  adopting  the  image 
of  virgins  in  a  kind  of  column  which 
ornamented  the  Pantheon.  ThusLessmg 
explains  the  name  and  form  of  the  Caryat- 
ides. Another  explanation  of  the  ori^n 
of  Caryatides  is  the  following:  The  m- 
habitants  of  Carya,  a  city  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, allied  themselves  with  the  barba- 
rians in  the  Persian  war.  The  Greeks, 
on  the  successful  termination  of  that 
struggle,  exterminated  the  males  of  Carya, 
and  reduced  all  the  women  to  slavery. 
The  captives,  as  a  further  mark  of  in&mv, 
were  forbidden  to  lay  aside  the  robes  m 
which  diey  had  decorated  the  conquerors' 
triumph ;  and  the  architects  of  the  time, 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  transac- 
tion, made  statues  representing  these 
women  in  the  servile  >  mce  of  supporting 
entablatures.    (See  ArckUedurty  i.  340.) 

Casa,  Giovanni  della,  an  Italian  poet 
and  orator,  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family 
of  Muffelio,  near  Florence,  was  bom  1503, 
studied  at  Bologna,  Padua,  Rome,  and 
entered,  as  an  ecclesiastic,  into  the  service 
of  the  two  cardinals  Alessandro  Famese, 
the  first  of  whom,  in  1534,  ascended  the 
papal  chcor,  under  the  name  of  Paul  III. 
He  rose  throueh  various  offices  in  the 
church,  till  Paul  IV  made  him  his  private 
secretary.  He  died  probably  in  1556.  His 
most  celebrated  work  is  GalaUo,  ounero 
de^  Cosiumi^  to  which  one,  De^li  i^^', 
Cmnmuni  tra  gli  Amici  Superion  e  Ttnft" 
rinrt;  forms  a  supplement  This  last  is 
a  translation  of  his  Latin  treatise,  De  Offi- 
ciis  inter  PotenH/orts  d  Tenuiorea  AmicoB, 
The  best  and  most  complete  edition  of 
his  works  appeared  at  Venice,  1752,  in  3 
vols.,  4to. 


Casa^tova,  Fraads,  apeioter  ftmousftr 
his  battie-pieces,  bom  at  London,  17301, 
went,  while  a  boy,  to  Venice,  where  he 
appfied  himself  to  the  artof  paintaig.  He 
afterwards  obtained  admission  into  the 
academy  in  Dresden,  and  pnMed  several 
pieces  for  tiie  prince  Cond^  The  spirit 
and  Uveliness  of  his  cofering  and  execu- 
tion cannot  be  surpassed.  At  the  request 
of  Catharine  ofRuasia,  be  painted,  in  Vien- 
na, a  piece  representing  the  victoiy  of  this 
princess  over  the  Turiu,  vrfaieh  she  after- 
wards put  up  in  her  palace.  He  was  con- 
stantlv  occupied  with  his  art,  and  died  at 
Briihi,  near  Vienna,  1805^— His  brother 
John,  likewise  a  painter,  w«s  bom  1729, 
at  London ;  died,  1795,  at  l>resden,  where 
he  was  professor  and  superintendent  in 
the  aoademy  of  painting,  and  had  instract- 
ed  many  Mi&  p^ib  in  hisaft  His  work 
on  the  Ancient  Monuments  of  Art,  pub* 
lished  in  Italian,  and  also  in  Geiman  (Leip' 
ffic,  1771),  is  still  in  esteem. 

Casanova,  John  James  de  Seingalt; 
eldest  brewer  of  the  pfece<yng ;  bora  at 
Venice,  1725 ;  known  l^  his  Memoirs  as 
an  original  and  ^y-tempered  man,  who 
acted  an  interesting  part  in  ail  situations, 
amongst  all  classes  of  society,  and  in  all 
the  large  cities  of  Europe.  His  varioon 
adventures  are  related  by  himself  in  a 
most  entertaining  manner.  They  were 
£rst  published,  in  part,  at  Leipsic,  1826^ 
in  a  German  translation.  The  French 
original  has  nnce  appeared.  His  &ther, 
Cajetan  John  James,  a  descendant  of  the 
Sponi^  family  of  Palafox,  falling  in  love 
with  a  dancer,  turned  actor,  but  afterwards 
united  himself  with  the  daughter  of  a 
shoemaker,  Fanoei,  who  followed  the  pro- 
fession of  her  husband.  James  Casanova, 
their  eldest  son,  received  the  mdiments  of 
his  education  in  Padua,  and  made  rapid 
progress  in  the  Latin  language,  as  well  as 
m  me  other  branches  of  learning.  His 
ardent  temperament,  eariy  devek^d, 
soon,  however,  involved  him  in  many  ad- 
ventures, that  served  to  sharpen  his  ob- 
servation, and  enlarge  bis  knowledge  of 
human  nature.  He  studied  law,  and,  in 
his  16th  year,  wrote  two  dissertations; 
one,  Dt  Te$iamttiH8y  the  other  on  die 
question,  IJirum  Hdmn  possitd  cfmstrw- 
trt  novas  Synagogas*  His  talent  for 
shining  in  society  introduced  him,  at  Ven- 
ice, into  the  select  circles,  in  which  a  re- 
fined but  frivolous  tone  of  manners  pre- 
vailed. The  patriarch  of  Venice  gave 
him  the  inferior  ordination,  and  his  first 
sermon  was  received  with  general  ap- 
plause. But  he  failed  in  his  second ;  and 
from  this  period  commences  hia  resdeaa 
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eareer,  in  ivbich  he  became  entangled  in 
a  series  of  love  adventures,  that  can  be 
understood  only  from  his  memoirs.  He 
is  arrested  in  Venice,  comes  into  personal 
contact  with  pope  Benedict  XIV  at 
Rome,  goes  to  Constantinople,  is  in  the 
military  service  at  Corfu,  and,  in  short, 
visit?  all  the  principal  cities  of  Europe, 
being  continually  connected  with  the 
highest  personages,  is  followed  and  ca- 
ressed, till  at  last  he  accompanies  the  count 
of  Waldstein  to  Dux,  in  Bohemia,  where 
he  becomes  his  librarian.  He  died  at 
Vienna,  in  1803.  The  escape  of  Casanova 
from  tl)e  lead  prisons  of  Venice  was 
managed  with  admirable  address  and  in- 
genuity. He  has  left  several  works  in 
Italian  and  French,  which  give  proof  of 
the  great  powers  of  this  Proteus^  though 
he  was  mcnre  at  home  in  the  bustling 
world  than  in  the  pursuits  of  learning. 
Of  these  may  be  mentioned  Con^aziofie 
dtUa  Storia  dd  Gohemo  Veneto  d^Amdot 
de  la  Haussaief  dxm$a  in  ire  Parti  (Am- 
sterdam, 1769);  Isioria  ddle  Turhidenze 
della  Polania  daUa  Merit  di  Eliaahet  Pe- 
troumiifino  aUa  pace  Jra  la  Russia  e  la 
Porta  OUojnana,  in  cvi  si  trovcmo  tuUi  gU 
AveriimenH  Cariom  deUa  RivoluTsunie  di 
quel  Reffuo  (Gratz,  1774,  3  vols.);  Histoire 
de  ma  Fmie  des  Prisons  de  la  RmiAHque  de 
Venise,  qu^  on  appelle  Us  Ptombs  (Prague, 
1788).  His  memoirs  are  a  mirror  of  tlie 
manners  of  his  time. 

Casas,  Bartholomew  de  las,  a  Spanish 
prelate,  was  bom  at  Seville  in  1474,  and, 
in  his  19th  year,  accompanied  his  father, 
who  sailed  with  Columbus,  to  the  West 
Indies.  Five  years  afterwards,  he  return- 
ed to  Spain,  and,  pursuing  his  studies,  en- 
tered the  ecclesiastical  order.  He  again 
accompanied  Columbus  in  his  second 
voyage  to  Hispaniola,  and,  on  the  con- 
quest of  Cuba,  settled  there^  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  humane  conduct 
towards  the  oppressed  natives,  of  whom 
he  became,  in  a  manner,  the  patron.  He 
set  at  liberty  the  Indians  who  had  ^len 
to  his  share  in  the  division ;  and  so  much 
was  he  interested  for  them,  that,  in  1516, 
be  went  to  Spain  to  lav  a  statement  of 
their  case  before  king  Ferdinand,  whpse 
death,  at  that  time,  prevented  any  meas- 
ures for  their  redress.  The  regent,  cardinal 
Ximcnes,  however,  appointed  a  commis- 
sion to  examine  circumstances  upon  the 
spot,  and  to  determine  accordingly.  Las 
Casas  was  to  accompany  them,  with  the 
title  of  protedor  of  t^  Indians,  The 
commissioners  found  tliat  it  was  impos- 
sible to  liberate  the  Indians,  and  therefore 
endeavored  to  secure  them  humane  treat- 


ment; but  Las  Casas,  still  dissatisfied, 
remonstrated  so  warmly,  tliat  he  was 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  a  convent,  from 
the  rage  of  the  planters.  He  again  return- 
ed to  Europe,  and,  on  the  accession  of 
Charles  V,  in  consequence  of  his  repre- 
sentations, the  council  appointed  a  chief 
judge,  to  reexamine  the  piointB  of  cortro- 
veisy  between  the  partisans  of  Jnr^ian 
liberty  and  the  colonists.  Las  Ca^'*^,  by 
a  sinmilar  inconsistency,  in  his  s:eal  for 
the  Indians,  became  tise  author  o^  the 
slave-trade,  by  proposing  to  purchase  Ne- 
groes from  the  Portuguese  in  Africa,  to 
supply  tlie  planters  with  laborers,  of  the 
want  of  whom  tliey  complained;  and 
this  was  unfortunately  put  into  executior 
He  next  applied  for  a  grant  of  an  unoc- 
cupied tract,  in  order  to  try  his  own  plan 
with  a  new  colony.  This  he  at  length, 
obtained,  and,  with  200  persons,  whom 
be  persuaded  to  accompany  him,  landed 
at  Porto  Rico  in  1521,  but  found  that  an 
expedition  was  advancing  to  ravage  this 
veiy  tract,  and  convey  its  inhabitants  to 
Hispaniola  as  slaves.  He  endeavored  in 
vain  to  prevent  the  threatened  danger,  and, 
virith  the  few  who  sdll  adhered  to  him, 
returned  to  Hispaniola  to  solicit  succor. 
Durinff  his  absence,  the  natives  attacked 
the  colonists  with  such  success,  that,  in  a 
short  time,  not  a  Spaniard  remained  in  that 
part  of  South  America.  Las  Casas,  in 
despair  at  tlie  failure  of  his  project,  retir- 
ed to  the  Dominican  convent  at  St. 
Domingo,  and  assmned  the  habit  of  the 
order.  '  Notwithstanding  his  retirement, 
his  zed  in  the  cause  of  the  Indians  did 
not  abate;  and,  being  sent  on  a  mission  to 
Spain,  by  a  chapter  of  his  order  at  Chiapa, 
in  1542,  he  pleaded  their  cause  with  his 
pristii^e  warmth,  and  composed  his  fa- 
mous treatise  Brevissima  Rdacion  de  la  De- 
struecion  des  tndes^  in  which  he  exposed 
the  cruelties  practised  by  the  Spaniards. 
His  unremitting  perseverance  at  length 
obtained  a  new  set  of  laws  and  regulations, 
by  which  the  natives  were  greatly  reliev- 
ed. In  1544,  he  returned  to  America  as 
bishop  of  Chiapa,  and  continued  there 
until  1551,  when  he  resigned  his  bishop- 
ric, and  again  returned  to  Spain.  He 
died  at  Madrid  in  155G,  in  the  92d  year 
of  his  age.  Besides  the  treatise  above- 
named,  he  was  also  the  author  of  a  trea- 
tise, in  Latin,  on  the  question — ^**  Whether 
sovereigns  may  in  conscience,  by  virtue 
of  any  right,  alienate  theur  subjects  from 
their  crown,  and  transfer  them  to  the  do- 
minion of  any  other  lord  ?'*  which  difficult 
question  he  treats  with  great  freedoizL 
spuit  and  delicacy.    He  also  composed 
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eevera]  T?oricB  which  have  never  been 

Eublkhed,  among  which  is  a  General 
[istoiy  of  the  Indies,  which  was  a  great 
assistance  to  Antonio  de  Herrera  in  his 
history.  All  his  works  evince  profound 
learning,  and  solid  judgment  and  piety  ; 
and,  notwithstanding  his  great  inconsist- 
ency in  regard  to  me  Negroes,  he  naust 
l)e  regarded  as  a  very  benevolent  man, 
and  a  lover  of  mankind. 

Casaubon,  Isaac  de  (commonly  called 
Casaubonus),  bom  Feb.  18, 1559,  at  Ge- 
neva, of  a  family  from  Dauphiny,  was 
educated  by  his  father,  a  clergyman.  In 
his  9th  year,  he  spoke  Latin  fluently.  In 
his  19th  year,  he  entered  the  university  at 
Geneva,  where  he  studied  jurisprudence, 
theolo^,  and  the  Oriental  languages,  and, 
in  1582,  succeeded  Portus  as  professor  of 
the  Greek  language.  He  here  married 
tlie  daughter  of  Henry  Stephens,  and 
published,  every  year,  editions  of  Greek 
and  Latin  authors,  with  critical  notes  and 
translations.  In  159G,  he  accepted  a  pro- 
fessorship of  Greek  and  belles-lettres  at 
Montpellier,  but  held  it  only  two  years. 
Henry  IV  invited  him  to  Paris.  His  re- 
ligious principles  (the  same  as  those  for 
which  his  father  had  lefl  his  country),  the 
jealousy  of  the  other  professors,  and  per- 
haps his  rather  unyielding  character,  were 
the  occasion  of  many  unpleasant  occur- 
rences, for  which,  however,  he  was  in- 
demnified by  the  office  of  royal  librarian. 
After  the  death  of  Henry  IV,  he  followed 
sir  Henry  Wotton,  envoy  extraordinary 
from  James  I,  to  England,  where  he  was 
received  with  distinction,  had  two  bene- 
fices and  a  pension  conferred  on  him,  and 
died  at  London,  July  1,  1614.  He  was 
buried  in  Westminster  abbey.  Casaubon 
was  a  liberal  theologian,  a  man  of  exten- 
sive learning,  a  good  translator,  and  an 
excellent  critic.  As  a  critic,  he  has  com- 
mented on  Diogenes  Laertius,  Aristotle, 
Theophrastus,  Suetonius,  Persius,  Polyb- 
ius,  Theocritus,  Strabo,  Dionysius  of  Ilal- 
icamassus,  Atheneeus,  Pliny  the  Younger, 
&c.  Nearly  all  tlie  ancient  classics  are 
indebted  to  his  valuable  researches.  His 
profound  dissertation  on  the  satirical 
poetry  of  the  Greeks  and  the  satire  of  the 
komans  (De  Satyrica  Gracwvm  Poisi  et 
Romanorum  Safyra)  deserves  particular 
praise.  His  theological  writings  are  of 
less  value. 

Casaubon,  Meric,  son  of  the  preceding, 
horn  at  Geneva,  1599,  likewise  distin- 

Kiishe^l  himself  by  his  learning.  He  fol- 
wed  liis  father  to  England,  and  was 
•nade  doctor  of  divinity  at  Oxford.  He 
filled  successively  several  offices  in  the 


church,  when  the  revolution,  whidi 
brought  Charles  I  to  the  scaffold,  deprived 
him  of  his  income.  Still  he  rejected  the 
proposal  of  Cromwell  to  write  the  history 
of  his  time,  as  also  the  invitation  of  queen 
Christina  to  hve  in  Sweden.  On  the 
return  of  the  Stuarts,  he  was  rewarded 
for  his  loyalty  by  restoration  to  his  office 
in  the  church,  which  he  held  till  his  deatli, 
1671.  His  learning  was  various  and  ex 
tensive,  but  not  so  profound  as  his  &- 
ther's.  He  published,  besides  his  theolo- 
gical works,  observations  on  several  clas- 
sic authors;  e.  g.,  Terence,  Epictetus, 
Florus,  Polybius,  &c. 

Casco  Bat  ;  a  bay  in  Maine,  between 
cape  Ehzabeth  on  W.  S.  W.  and  cape 
Small  Point  on  E.  N.  E.  Within  these 
capes,  which  are  about  20  miles  apart, 
there  are  about  300  small  islands ;  most 
of  which  are  cultivated,  and  are  much 
more  productive  than  the  main  land  on 
the  coast  of  Maine.  Portland  harbor  is 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  bay. 

Case,  Action  upon  the.  Actio  super 
causam  is  a  general  action,  given  for  the 
redress  of  a  wrong  done  any  man  Without 
force,  and  not  especially  provided  for  by 
law,  in  order  to  have  satisfaction  for  dam* 
age.  This  is  called  an  acHon  on  tftc  ccue, 
because  tlie  whole  cause  or  case  is  set 
down  in  the  writ ;  and  there  is  no  other 
action  given  in  the  case,  except  where 
the  plaintiff  has  his  choice  to  bring  this 
or  another  action.  This  action  lies  in  a 
variety  of  instances ;  as  for  words  spoken 
or  written,  which  afiect  a  person's  life, 
reputation,  office  or  trade,  or  tend  to  his 
loss  of  preferment  in  marriage  or  service, 
or  to  his  disinheritance,  or  which  occa- 
sion him  any  particular  damage.  Action 
on  the  case  likewise  lies  upon  an  as- 
sumpsit, (q.  V.)  It  lies,  also,  in  all  in- 
stances wherein  no  ^neral  action  could 
be  fi:amed ;  e.  ff.,  against  carriers;  against 
a  common  innkeeper,  for  goods  stolen  in 
his  house;  for  deceit  in  contracts,  bar- 
gains and  sales;  for  neglect  or  malfea- 
sance ;  for  injuries  done  in  commons ;  for 
malicious  prosecution  and  false  arrests; 
against  sherifis,  for  default  in  executing 
writs,  permitting  escapes,  &c ;  for  con- 
spiracy, nuisances,  &c.  &c. 

Case,  in  grammar.    (See  Language,) 

CASE-HARnsiviifo  is  a  process  by  which 
iron  is  superficially  converted  into  steel, 
in  such  articles  as  require  the  toughness 
of  tlie  fonner,  conjointly  with  the  hard- 
ness of  the  latter  substance.  The  articles 
intended  for  case-hardening  are  first  man- 
ufactured in  iron,  and  are  then  placed  in 
an  iron  box,  with  vegetable  or  animai 
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cmals  in  powder,  to  undergo  cementation. 
Immersion  of  the  heated  pieces  into  wa- 
ter hardens  the  surfiice,  which  is  afler- 
wards  polisiied.  Coarse  files  and  gun- 
barrels  are  among  the  articles  most  com- 
monly case-hardened. 

C>AS£aLLT£s  (from  the  Spanish  casa,  a 
iiouse,  and  makart^  to  kilR  in  fortification ; 
vaults  which  are  proof  against  bombs, 
under  the  main  wall,  particularly  in  bas- 
tions, for  the  purpose  of  defending  the 
moat  of  a  fortification,  also  for  making 
countermines.  They  serve,  at  the  same 
time,  as  a  place  for  keeping  the  heavy 
ordnance,  and,  in  case  of  necessity,  as 
habitations  for  the  garrison. 

Case-shot,  in  artilleiy,  is  formed  by 
putting  a  quantity  of  small  iron  balls  into 
a  cylindrical  tin  box,  called  a  camsttr^  that 
just  fits  the  bore  of  the  gun.  In  case  of 
necessity,  the  canister  is  filled  with  brok- 
en pieces  of  iron,  nails,  stones,  &c.  The 
case  is  closed  at  both  ends  by  wood. 
Shot  of  this  sort  are  thrown  from  cannons 
and  howitzers.  In  sieges,  sometimes,  in- 
stead of  cases,  bags  are  used.  This  kind 
of  shot  is  very  injurious  to  the  enemy, 
because  the  balls  contained  in  the  canis- 
ter spread,  diverging  in  proportion  to  the 
distance.  The  amount  of  divergence  is,  to 
the  distance  which  the  shot  reaches,  gene- 
rally in  the  proportion  of  1  to  10;  thus,  at 
the  distance  of  600  paces,  they  make  a 
circle  of"60  paces  diameter.  The  canis- 
ters used  in  the  Prussian  army  contain 
balls  of  1,  li,  3,  4,  6,  8  and  12  ounces 
and  of  1  pound.  The  distance  which  the 
shot  will  reach  varies  according  to  the 
weight  and  number  of  the  balls.  A  six- 
pounder  shoots  canister  balls  of  1  ounce 
from  200  to  500  paces;  twelve  and 
twenty-four-pounders  shoot  balls  of  1 
pound  800  to  1000  paces.  The  number 
of  the  balls  varies  according  to  their 
weight. 

Cases,  Emanuel,  count  of.  (See  Las 
Casts.) 

Cashmere  (17,291  sq.  miles,  2,000,000 
inhabitants]  in  Hindostan,  now  a  province 
of  the  Afghan  state  of  Cabul,  in  Asia,  is  a 
very  celebrated  valley,  surrounded  by  the 
gigantic  mountains  of  Asia,  the  Himalaya 
and  Hindoo  Koh,  and  traversed  by  the 
river  Behat  or  Chelum  (formerly  itydaS' 
ves).  From  three  sides,  seven  passes  only 
lead  to  this  region ;  to  the  east,  the  Hima- 
laya presents  an  insurmountable  barrier  of 
snow.  The  splendor  and  sublimity  of  the 
diadem  of  snow-capped  mountains,  the 
ueauty  and  richness  of  the  hills,  which 
form  the  ascent  to  the  higher  peaks,  it  is 
.  mpossibie  to  describe.    The  elevated  situ- 
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ation  of  the  valley,  and  the  mountains  of 
snow  which  surround  it,  render  the  cli 
mate  rather  cold ;  but  it  is,  on  the  whole, 
moderate  and  mild.  This  region,  so  rich  in 
romantic  scenery,  is  watered  by  numerous 
streams,  and  is  blessed  with  an  abundance 
of  the  finest  productions.  The  Asiatics, 
therefore,  call  it  the  paradise  of  Ijidioj  the 
Jiotoer-garden,  and  the  garden  of  etenud 
spring.  The  hills  are  covered  with  for- 
ests and  Alpine  pastures ;  at  the  foot  of 
these  are  fields  of  com ;  along  tlie  sides 
of  the  rivers,  rice  is  planted ;  rich  orchards 
extend  over  the  foremost  ranee  of  hills  ; 
mulbernr  trees  are  cultivated  in  abun- 
dance, for  the  support  of  silk- worms,  and 
are  entwined  with  vines,  fix)m  whose 
grapes  wine,  very  similar  to  Madeira,  is 
prepared.  The  fruits  of  warm  climates 
do  not  ripen  here.  The  valley  is  famous 
for  its  fiowers,  with  which  all  the  gardens 
and  meadows  abound.  Violets,  roses, 
narcissuses,  and  innumerable  European 
fiowers,  besides  many  that  are  not  known 
in  Europe,  grow  wild.  The  inhabitants 
are  Hindoos,  of  tlie  religion  of  Brama, 
although  they  are  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Afthans,  who  profess  the  Mohamme- 
dan religion.  Their  language  is  a  dialect 
of  the  Sanscrit.  They  manufacture  their 
celebrated  shawls  in  great  perfection. 
The  wool  which  they  use  for  this  purpose 
comes  from  Thibet  and  Tartary,  in  which 
countries,  only,  the  goat,  from  which  it  is 
taken,  is  said  to  thrive.  About  80,000 
shawls  are  made  yearly,  in  16,000  looms, 
each  of  which  employs  3  workmen.  Th e 
capital.  Cashmere  (likewise  Serinagur)^ 
the  largest  town  in  the  whole  empire  of 
Afghanistan,  is  situated  on  the  Behat, 
and  contains  200,000  inhabitants. 

Cashmere  Croo/,  a  nobler  species  of  the 
common  goats,  is  descended  fiom  the 
goat  of  Tnibet,  which  pastures  on  the 
Himalaya.  The  climate  m  Thibet  is  sub- 
ject to  sudden  changes.  There  is  little 
rain,  but  much  snow,  as  the  cold  in  whiter 
is  below  the  fi*eezing  point.  Thibet  is 
situated  at  the  northern  descent  of  the 
Himalaya  mountains,  and  Cashmere  at 
the  southern ;  hence  the  latter  is  a  Httle 
warmer  than  Thibet  In  Thibet,  this 
goat  is  a  domestic  animal.  It  is  not 
allowed  a  very  luxuriant  pasture.  The 
favorite  food  of  these  animals  is  buds, 
aromatic  plants,  rue  and  heath.  The 
people  of  Thibet  give  tlieir  goats,  at  least 
once  a  week,  some  salt,  which  has  always 
proved  a  useful  accompaniment  to  the 
customaiT  food  of  th  ese  animals.  If  they 
are  transferred  from  their  cold,  mountain- 
ous abode  mto  a  warmer  country,  the 
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natural  cooaequence  fbUows,  that  the 
wool  becomes  inferior  in  quantity  and 
fineness.  It  grows,  also,  very  slowly  in 
the  warm  part  of  the  year,  and  more 
vigorously  as  the  cold  season  approaches. 
The  head  of  the  Asiatic  goat  is  lai^e,  the 
horus  situated  backwards,  and  somewhat 
curved,  the  legs  slender.  The  colder 
the  region  where  the  animal  pastures,  the 
heavier  is  its  fleece.  Proper  food  and 
careful  tending  increase  the  fineness  of 
the  wool.  Yearlings,  as  in  the  case  with 
the  Merino  sheep,  afford  the  finest  wool. 
A  full-grown  goat  yields  not  more  than  8 
ounces.  The  goats  which  pasture  in  the 
liighest  vales  of  Thibet  have  a  brisht 
ochre  color.  In  lower  grounds,  the  c<Mor 
becomes  of  a  yellowisb-white,  and,  still 
farther  downwards,  entirely  white.  The 
highest  mountains  of  the  Himalaya,  in- 
habitable by  man,  contain  also  a  kind  of 
goats  with  black  wool,  which,  in  India, 
and  in  the  mountainous  country  of  the 
goats,  obtains  the  highest  price,  as  a  mate- 
rial for  shawls.  The  goats  of  Thibet  and 
Caslimere  have  the  fine  curled  wool  close 
to  the  skin,  just  as  the  under-hair  of  our 
common  goat  lies  below  the  coarse  up- 
per-hair. The  wool  is  shorn  in  the  spring, 
shortly  before  the  warm  season — the  time 
when  the  animal,  in  its  natural  state, 
seeks  thorns  and  hedges  in  order  to  free 
itself  from  the  burden  of  its  warm  cover- 
ing. All  the  hard  and  long  hairs  are 
picked  out  most  carefully.  The  wool, 
thus  purified,  is  washed,  first  in  a  warm 
solution  of  potash,  and  afterwards  in  cold 
water,  in  which  process  folting  must  be 
carefully  avoided.  It  is  then  bleached 
iipon  the  grass,  and  carded  for  spinning. 
The  shawl- wool  is  three  times  dyed — 
before  canling,  afler  spinning,  and  in  the 
shawl.  The  Asiatics  avoid  spinning  the 
wool  hard,  in  order  that  the  shawl  may  be 
soft.  They  use  a  spindle,  which  consists 
of  a  ball  of  clay,  with  an  iron  wire  at- 
tached. The  finger  and  the  thumb  of  the 
spinner  are  kept  smooth  by  steatite  pow- 
der. A  large  shawl,  of  the  finest  quality, 
rcquu-es  5  pounds  of  the  wool ;  one  of 
inferior  quality,  firom  3  to  4  pounds. 
Main,  in  London,  has  invented  a  machine, 
which  spins  this  wool,  in  a  very  simple 
way,  finer  than  can  be  done  by  the  best 
spindles  of  Thibet,  and,  at  the  same  tune, 
of  a  firmer  thread-  The  flesh  of  the  Cash- 
mere goat  tastes  as  well  as  that  of  the 
common  one;  and  its  milk  is  as  rich, 
if  it  is  well  tended.  Since  1820,  this 
species  has  been  introduced  into  France, 
and  succeeds  very  well.  The  enterpris- 
ing baron  Temaux  (q.  v.)  ordered  1289 


of  these  gloats  to  be  orou^  to  France 
(1820),  under  the  care  of  the  eelebnited 
professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  Paiis, 
Amad^  Joubert.  Joubeit  found  th^ 
goats  already  spread  from  Cashmere  to 
the  Ural,  over  Bucharia,  in  Independent 
Taitary,  purcbaaed  them  in  the  deserts 
there,  and  transported  them  over  the  Volga 
along  the  coast  to  Theodoaia,  in  the  Crimea, 
where  they  were  pat  on  board  vessels 
to  be  carried  to  France.  On  the  voyage, 
which  lasted  a  long  time,  a  great  number 
died:  there  remained,  however,  more 
than  400  healthy  animals,  which  were 
sent  from  Toulon  and  ManeiUes,  partly 
to  the  Pyrenees  of  Rouasillon,  partly  to 
the  lime-hills  of  Provence,  and  to  the 
pastures  of  Alsatia  and  Rambouillet. 

Cashna,  or  Cassina,  or  Kassi^a  ;  a 
city  in  Africa,  capital  of  a  kingdom, 
between  Bomou  and  Timbuctoo;  220 
miles  W.  N.  W.  Bomou,  690  E.  S.  E.  Tim 
buctoo  ;  Ion.  11°  04'  E. ;  lat.  16°  30'  N 
A  large  proportion  of  the  country  of  Cash- 
na  consists  of  land  of  great  fertility,  inter- 
spersed with  arid  wastes.  Cakhna  is 
level,  and  said  to  contain  1000  towns  and 
villages.  The  monarch  is  called  suUtm  of 
all  &udanj  i.  e.  Negroland.  The  princi- 
pal articles  of  traffic  are  senna,  gold  dust, 
slaves,  cotton  cloths,  goat  skins,  ox  and 
buflalo  hides,  and  civet  Cashna  has  no 
salt  lakes  or  mines,  but  is  supplied  with 
salt  fix)m  Bomou. 

Cashoo;  the  common  name  of  die 
anacardiiim  oeddenkde  of  Lin. ;  a  native 
of  Bahar.  The  firuit  of  the  tree  is  called 
caahoo-nul.  The  expressed  juice  makes 
a  pleasant  wine;  and  an  aromatic  and 
medicinal  drug  is  prepared  by  a  decoc- 
tion and  maceration  of  several  parts  of  the 
tree,  afterwards  consolidated  by  evajiora- 
tion.  The  Indians  chew  it  l^he  Euro- 
peans employ  it  as  a  digestive,  and  a 
soother  ofcoughs. 

Casibor  III,  the  Great,  king  of  Poland, 
son  of  Uladislaus  Loketek,  d^ngul^ed 
himself  by  his  valor,  under  the  reign  of 
his  father,  who  had  commissioned  him  to 
take  revenge  on  the  knights  of  t>  c  Tea- 
tonic  order  ;  and,  that  he  might  .earn  the 
art  of  governing,  made  him  regent  of 
Great  Poland,  in  1333,  he  ascended  the 
throne,  and  had  many  contests  with  the 
Teutonic  knights,  made  himself  master 
of  Little  Russia,  which  had  formeriy  be- 
longed to  Poland,  conquered  Silesia,  re- 
pelled Uie  Tartars,  who  had  advanced  to 
Poland,  and  the  Bohemians,  who  at- 
tempted to  gain  possession  of  Sileaa,  as  a 
fief  of  Bohemia.  He  died  in  1370,  with- 
out children,  having  named  a  son  of  the 
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king  of  Hungary  his  succenor,  in  1339. 
He  caused  a  new  code  of  laws  to  be  com- 
piled, and  protected  the  peasants  with 
much  energy,  on  which  account  he  was 
called  the  veoaon^  king.  He  had  a  great 
number  of  mistresses,  among  whom  was 
a  Jewess,  named  Esther^  who  procured 
for  her  nation  those  hberdes  which  they 
enjoy  in  Poland  to  the  {»esent  day.  With 
Caaiinir,  the  line  of  the  Piasti,  which  had 
ruled  in  Poland  for  523  vears,  became 
extinct.  From  that  time,  tne  Poles  chose 
foret^uers  for  their  kings,  and  thus  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  troubles  which  dis- 
tracted the  kingdom  till  its  final  ruin. 

Oasimo,  in  Germany,  is  used  to  signify 
a  clubhouse.  They  are  now  to  be  found 
in  almoet  every  place  of  middling  popu- 
lation. 

Casiri,  Michael,  a  learned  Orientalist 
and  Syro-Maronite  clergyman^  was  bom 
at  Tripoli,  in  Syria,  1710,  came  to  Rome, 
where  ho  studied  in  the  college  of  St. 
Petei  and  Sl  Marcellino,  and,  in  1734, 
entered  the  clerical  profession.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  he  accompanied  the  learned 
Assemanni  to  Syria,  where  he  was  going, 
at  the  command  of  the  pope,  to  attend 
tlie  synod  of  the  Maronites,  and,  in  1738, 
gave,  at  Rome,  an  exact  account  of  the 
religious  tenets  of  the  Maronites.  He  af- 
terwards taught,  in  his  monastery,  the 
Arabic,  Syrian  and  Chaldee  languages, 
theology  and  philosophy;  and,  in  the 
year  1/46,  was  invited  to  Madrid,  where 
he  was  appointed  to  an  office  in  the  royal 
library.  In  1749,  he  devoted  his  atten- 
tion, by  the  king's  orders,  to  the  library 
of  the  Escurial,  of  which  he  subsequently 
became  the  superintendent.  Here  he 
collected  the  materials  for  his  celebrated 
work,  Biblioiheca  ^abico-I£&pana  (Ma- 
drid, 1760—70, 2  vols.,  folio),  which  enu- 
merates, in  1851  articles,  the  'manuscripts 
of  the  Escurial  Ubrary,  perhaps  the  rich- 
est in  Europe  in  Aralnc  manuscripts. 
This  work,  though  not  entirely  free  fix>m 
errors,  contains  very  important  informa- 
tion and  valuable  extracts,  and  is  indis- 
pensable to  every  Orientalist.  Casiri  died 
at  Madrid  in  1791. 

Caspian  Sea  ;  a  large  lake,  or  inland 
sea,  in  Asia ;  bounded  N.  by  Russia,  £. 
by  Tartary  and  Persia,  8.  by  Persia,  and 
W.  by  Persia,  Circassia  and  Rusaa ;  646 
miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S.,  and  j&om 
100  to  265  m  breadth;  supposed  to  be 
the  largest  lake  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
globe.  The  water  is  less  salt  than  that  of 
the  ocean,  of  a  bitter  taste,  and  of  an 
ochre  color,  vrithout  ebb  or  flow.  In 
some  places  it  is  exceedingly  deep,  yet  it 


abounds  in  shallows,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
navigation  of  ships  which  dm  w  more  than 
9  or  10  feet  of  water.  Among  the  rivers 
which  flow  into  it  are  the  Volga,  Ural  and 
Kur.  It  has  no  outlet.  The  fisheries 
here,  which  are  very  valuable,  occupy 
and  train  many  seamen.  The  coasts  are 
divided  among  the  Russians,  Persians 
and  Tartars*  The  CasfMan  sea  was,  by 
the  ancients,  called  the  Hyrcanian  sea; 
the  Tartars  call  it  Mdingis,  i  e.  the  fFhite 
sea ;  the  Greorffians  call  it  the  Ktaisken- 
sian  sea ;  and  by  the  Persians  it  is  styled 
Cktrseru  The  level  of  the  Caspian  sea  is 
375  feet  lower  than  that  of  the  ocean. 
The  Truchmenes,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  sea,  ass^  that  the  lake  Kuli- 
Dana,  which  is  connected  with  the  gulf 
of  Karabogaskoi,  a  part  of  the  Caspian 
sea,  contains  a  vrhirlix>ol,  which  takes  in 
the  water  of  die  latter.  In  fiict,  the  cur- 
rent fiixim  the  Caspian  sea  into  the  gulf 
of  Karabogaskoi  is  veiy  great  The  most 
recent  information  respecting  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian  sea  is  that  ffiven  b^  Mu- 
rawiew  in  his  Journey  to  Khiwa,  m  the 
year  1819,  in  Russian. 

Cassat^der,  George,  bom  in  1515,  in 
the  island  of  Cadsand,  or  Cassand,  near 
Bruges,  in  the  Netherlands,  firom  which 
he  received  his  name,  is  celebrated  for 
his  endeavors  to  settle  the  disputes  be- 
tween religious  parties.  At  Bruges, 
Ghent  and  Cologne,  he  studied,  and 
taught  philology,  the  canon  law  and 
Camolic  theology,  and  accepted  no  pub- 
lic office,  on  account  of  his  ill  health.  In 
1561,  he  published  a  work  designed  to 
allay  religious  disputes,  in  which  his  cen- 
sure of  Calvin  for  his  violence  and  intol- 
erance drew  upon  him  the  attacks  both 
of  Calvin  and  Beza.  In  1564,  he  was 
employed  by  the  duke  of  Cleves  to  con- 
vert the  Anabaptists.  The  emperor  Fer- 
dinand I  invited  him  to  Vienna,  to  com- 
pose articles  of  union  between  the  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants  These  he  published, 
under  Maximilian  II,  the  successor  of 
Ferdinand — De  ^^rticuUs  Rdigwms  inter 
Calholicos  et  Protestantes  Conlroversis  ad 
impp,  IML  /,  et  Max.  II,  ConsuUaiio,  ed, 
Huff.  Qrot  (1642w)  Though  a  sincere 
Camolic,  he  founded  his  opinions  on  the 
doctrines  of  the  old  Christian  fathers,  and 
showed  his  concurrence  vnth  the  Protr 
estauts,  in  regard  to  fundamental  doc 
trines,  by  proposing  commonion  under 
both  forms,  the  marria^  of  priests,  the 
abolition  of  image- worship,  the  reform  of 
many  abuses,  and  a  mooufication  of  the 
Catholic  system.  But  he  asserted  the 
supremacy  of  the  pope,  supported  the 
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doctrine  of  tninsubstantiation,  and  the 
impoitance  of  the  sacFament,  er  opere 
oparaio.  His  proposals  were  not  relished 
by  the  zealots  of  either  party.  He  died 
at  Cologne,  in  1566,  with  the  reputation 
of  a  learned  and  liberal  theologian. 

Cassandra,  also  Alexandra  ;  daugh- 
ter of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  and  twin-sister 
of  Helenus.  Both  children,  accordbig  to 
tradition,  were  playing  in  the  vestibule  of 
the  temple  of  the  Thymbrsean  Apollo,  not 
far  from  lUum ;  and,  having  staid  there  too 
late  to  be  carried  home,  a  couch  of  laurel 
twigs  was  prepared  for  them,  for  the 
night,  in  the  temple.  When  the  nurses 
went  to  them  the  next  morning,  they 
found  two  serpents  at  the  side  of  the 
children,  which,  instead  of  injuring  them, 
harmlessly  licked  their  ears.  This  mira- 
cle produced  a  still  greater  one;  the 
heanng  of  the  children  was  rendered  so 
acute,  that  they  could  distinguish  the 
voices  of  the  gods.  Cassanma  subse- 
quently spent  much  of  her  time  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  who,  becoming  en- 
amored of  her  channs,  disclosed  to  her 
all  the  secrets  of  the  prophetic  art,  and, 
in  return,  demanded  her  love.  But  Cas- 
sandra, when  her  curiosity  was  satisfied, 
refused  the  dishonorable  reward.  Apol- 
lo, incensed  at  this,  put  a  curse  on  her 
Crophesies,  that  they  should  new  find 
elief.  She  frequently  and  continually 
foretold  the  destruction  of  Troy,  and 
warned  her  countrymen  in  vain  against 
the  deceitful  horse.  When  Troy  was 
conauered,  and  Cassandra,  with  the  other 
maidens,  fled  to  the  temple  of  Minerva, 
Ajax  tore  her  from  the  altar,  deflowered 
the  virgin  in  the  sacred  place,  and  dragged 
her  away  to  the  other  female  slaves, 
with  her  hands  tied.  On  the  division  of 
tlie  booty,  she  fell  to  Agamemnon,  who 
carried  her,  as  his  slave  and  mistress,  to 
Myceue.  Clytemnestra  murdered  them 
both.  Agamemnon  had  twins  by  her— 
Teledamus  and  Pelops.  The  ancients 
regarded  this  rape  of  Cassandra  as  a  most 
infamous  atrocity.  It  has  oflen  aflbrded 
a  subject  to  poets  and  sculptors.  The 
Locrians,  the  countrymen  or  Ajax,  were 
afflicted,  on  this  account,  for  many  years, 
with  storms,  and  their  country  was  deso- 
lated with  the  plague. 

Cassas,  Louis  Francis,  bom  in  1756, 
inspector  and  professor  in  the  Gobelin 
manu&ctory,  celebrated  as  a  draughts- 
man, is  a  pupil  of  Laffreu^e,  junior,  and 
Le  Vien.  He  travelled  as  companion  of 
the  count  of  Choiseul-Gouffier,  about  1770, 
over  Asia  Minor,  Palestine,  Syria,  a  part 
of  Egypt«  Istria,  Dalmatia,  and  Troas. 


He  compared  the  present  topogn^>hy  of 
those  places  with  the  accounts  of  the  an- 
cients, took  exact  measurements  of  the 
finest  remains  of  architecture,  made  draw- 
ings of  the  most  remarkable  places  with 
e^ual  taste  and  accuracy,  and  published 
his  labors,  engraved  by  the  best  masters, 
in  splendid  editions.  His  Fovajge  Piilo- 
resmie  de  la  Suritj  de  la  Phtnxcity  de  la 
PaUsliney  et  dela  Basie  EgypU  (1799  et 
seq.  30  ^ivrouon^,  folio,  text  by  De  la  Porte 
du  Theil),  is  fully  described  by  Landon 
(ii.,  133—6].  The  orisrinal  drawings  are 
preserved  m  the  kin^s  library  at  Paris. 
In  his  Voyage  PiUor.  de  Vhtrit  et  dt  la 
Daimatie^  he  nas  inserted  a  journal  and  a 
short  history  of  this  province,  digested  by 
Joseph  la  Valine  (Paris,  180SS,  grand  foL, 
with  engravings). 

Cassation  ;  a  term  used  in  the  courts 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  is  derived 
from  the  middle  ages,  and  agnifies  the 
annuUing  of  any  act  or  decision,  if  the 
forms  prescribed  by  law  have  been  neg- 
lected, or  if  any  thing  is  contained  in  it 
contrary  to  law. 

CasBaJtion^  Court  qf  (Cour  de  Casaor 
Hon) ;  one  of  the  most  important  institu- 
tions of  modem  France,  which  gives  to 
the  whole  jurisdiction  of  that  country 
coherency  and  uniformity,  without  endan- 
gering the  necessary  independence  of  the 
courts.  It  was  established  by  the  first 
national  assembly,  and  has  been  pre- 
served, in  every  essential  respect,  under 
all  the  changes  of  the  revolution  and  re»- 
toration.  It  has  been  maintained  even  in 
those  districts  which,  by  their  union  with 
France,  became  subjected  to  French  laws, 
but,  by  the  peace  of  Paris,  have  become 
partofthe  Prussian  monarchy.  In  France, 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Louis  IX  (1226— 
1272),  petitions  were  presented  to  the 
king  by  appellants  fit>m  the  decisions  of 
the  courts.  In  later  times,  appeals  to  the 
parliaments,  as  the  highest  courts  of  the 
kingdom,  came  into  use,  and  their  decis 
ions  were  not  liable  to  be  set  aside  by  the 
ordinaiT  forms  of  law.  Yet  the  parties 
were  allowed  to  dispute  even  these  de- 
cisions, if  they  were  founded  upon  errois 
of  fact,  or  violated  undisputed  principles 
of  law;  and,  by  an  ordinance  of  1302,  it 
was  provided,  &iat  the  parties  should  be 
allowed  royal  lettera  for  the  defence  of 
their  rights  against  the  decisions  of  the 
supreme  courts  {Ulttres  dt  grace  de  dirt 
centre  ks  arrets)^  which  should  be  issued 
fiwm  the  chancery  (by  the  chancellor  of 
France).  The  case  was  then  sent  back 
to  the  parliament  for  further  investigation, 
but  was  examined  and  decided  m  the 
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pf«^sence  of  the  idiig  himself  or  of  a  spe- 
cial coVnmissioner.  An  abuse,  however, 
crept  in,  of  transferring  these  cases  to  the 
royal  council,  where  they  were  decided 
Iw  officers  called  maUrea  des  rtqueUs, 
These  letters  received  the  name  of  Mrea 
dt  proposition  (PerrewTj  and,  during  the 
civil  cotnmotiona  at  the  end  of  the  14th 
century,  began  to  be  more  frequently 
presented  to  the  council,  which,  as  soon 
as  one  party  complained  of  the  partiality 
of  the  parliaments,  transferred  the  case  to 
its  own  bar,  and  obstructed  the  course  of 
justice  by  lettres  d^itat  (suspensions  of  the 
process,  on  the  pretext  of  the  absence  of 
one  of  the  parties  in  the  service  of  the 
king).  Under  the  chancellor  Poyet  (1538 
— 1542),  this  abuse  reached  its  highest 
pitch ;  but  the  chancellovs  Olivier  (1545 
—1551)  and  Hdpital  (1560—1668),  the  two 
CTeat  reformers  of  French  jurisprudence, 
Rmited  the  use  of  these  lettns^  till,  by  the 
ordinance  of  Blois  (1576),  all  the  provis- 
ions against  the  decisions  of  the  parlia- 
ments were  reduced  to  these  three : — ^the 
proposition  cTerretir,  for  an  error  of  fact ; 
requHe  citrile,  to  restore  the  parties  to 
their  former  condition,  on  account  of  the 
fraud  of  one  of  the  panics,  or  the  mistakes 
of  the  attorney ;  and  easaation  (petition 
for  abrogation]^  for  violation  of  forms  or 
settled  principles  of  law.  By  the  famous 
order  of  procedure  of  1667,  the  first  of 
these  provisions  was  abolished,  but  the 
province  of  the  requite  civile  and  cassation 
was  enlarged,  and  more  precisely  de« 
fined.  The  former  was  always  brought 
before  the  court  itself  and  decided  there, 
the  latter  before  the  council.  For  this 
purpose,  in  the  conseU  privi^  or  cons, 
des  parties^  a  particular  committee  was 
formed,  consisting  of  the  chancellor,  the 
four  secretaries  of  state  fministers  of  the 
departments),  the  council  of  state,  and  all 
the  maUres  des  requites  (in  1789,  78  m 
number).  The  decisions  of  this  committee 
were  too  much  influenced  by  the  will  of 
the  king  and  the  ministers,  and  by  vari- 
ous other  circumstances,  so  that  they  did 
not  enjoy  great  respect,  though  they  often 
exposed  acts  of  great  injustice  on  the  part 
of  the  parliament,  and  other  high  courts. 
It  was  therefore  abolished  in  the  first  na- 
tional assembly,  and  its  place  supplied  by 
an  independent  court*— the  tribuwaL  of  cas- 
sation (law  of  Nov.  27, 1790),  which  was 
retained  in  all  the  constitutions,  and  re- 
ceived, tmder  the  imperial  government, 
(1804),  the  name  court  of  cassation,  which 
It  still  retains.  It  consisted,  according  to 
the  organization  of  1800,  of  48  members, 
chomn  from  the  senate,  on  the  nomina* 
47* 


tion  of  the  consuls,  who  elected  their  own 
president  from  amons  themselves.  The 
appomtment  of  president  was  afterwards 
vested  in  the  emperor.  In  the  Charte 
CoTistUutionneUe  of  1814,  the  right  of  ap- 
pointing the  counsellors  was  vested  in  the 
King ;  but  they  are  not  removable.  The 
minister  of  justice  or  keeper  of  the  seals 
{garde  des  sceaux^  has  the  right  of  presid- 
ing when  the  tnbunal  exercises  its  right 
of  censorship  over  the  cows  royales  :  it 
has,  besides,  a  first  president  and  three 
presidents  of  sections.  This  court  never 
decides  on  the  main  question  at  issue, 
but  on  the  competency  of  the  other  courts, 
and  on  the  petitions  to  have  their  decisions 
reviewed  or  annulled,  and. assigns  the 
question  to  another  court,  if  a  decision  is 
to  be  set  aside  for  an  evident  violation  of 
the  forms  or  the  principles  of  the  law. 
For  this  purpose,  it  is  divided  into  three 
sections : — ^the  section  des  requites,  which 
decides  on  the  admissibility  of  the  peti- 
tions in  civil  cases ;  the  section  de  cassa- 
tion  dvUe;  and  the  section  de  cassation 
ertmTteUe,  After  a  decision  has  been  re* 
versed,  if  a  second  court  decides  the  same 
case  in  the  same  way,  and  an  appeal  is 
entered  again,  the  court  of  cassation  must 
either  request  an  authentic  explanation  of 
the  law  from  the  government,  or,  at  least, 
all  the  three  sections  must  unite,  to  pro- 
nounse  a  second  reversal,  or  cassation ; 
and  if  a  third  decision  is  the  same  as  the 
preceding,  a  repeated  petition  for  a  re- 
versal makes  the  authentic  explanation 
indispensably  necessary.  The  sentences 
of  the  court  of  cassation  are  not  only  re- 
corded in  the  journals  of  the  courts,  the 
decisions  of  which  are  reversed,  but  pub- 
lished likewise  in  an  official  buUetm,  by 
which  consistency  and  uniformity  are 
preserved.  The  tribunal  of  cassation  has 
enjoyed,  fi^m  its  commencement,  the  re- 
spect and  confidence  of  France,  and 
numbers  among  its  members  several  of 
die  most  distinguished  lawyers,  as  the 

E resident  Henrion  de  Pansey,  the  counsel- 
)rs  Chabot,  Merlin  and  CamoL— For  the 
Prussian  province  on  the  Rhine  (the  dis- 
tricts of  Cleves,  Diisseldorf^  Coblentz,  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  Treves  and  Cologne),  by  the 
ordinance  of  June  21,  1819,  a  court  of 
revision  and  cassation  was  established  at 
Berlin  (consisting  of  a  president  and  16 
judges,  amonff  whom  is  professor  Sa^ 
vigny),  which  nas  under  it  the  court  of 
appeal  at  Diisseldorf  (consisting  of  a  pres- 
ident, together  with  Mother  officerskand 
six  dffitrict  courts  (the  former  resembling 
the  French  royal  courts,  the  latter  the 
French   tribunals  of   original  jurisdic- 
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tion),    (See  Jppealj  Writs  ^  JSrror,  and 
CourUt,) 

Cassava,  or  C as s ada.  The  caasaTa  or 
cassada  {jaJtropha  mamhOt)  is  a  South 
American  shrub,  about  three  feet  in 
height,  with  broad,  shining,  and  some- 
wiiat  hand-shaped  leaves,  and  beautiful 
white  and  rose-colored  flowers.  It  is  a 
very  remaricable  circumstance,  that  the 
roots  of  tlie  cassava,  if  eaten  raw,  are  a 
fatal  poison,  both  to  man  and  beast,  and 
that,  when  prepared  by  heat,  they  yield  a 
safe  and  valuable  food;  on  which,  in- 
deed, many,  both  of  the  Indian  and  Eu- 
ropean inhabiuints  of  South  America, 
almost  wholly  subsist.  The  roots  are  the 
onl^  edible  parts  of  the  plant  These  are 
white,  soft  and  farinaceous,  firom  one  to 
two  feet  in  length,  and  five  or  six  inches 
in  circumference.  They  are  dug  out  of 
the  earth,  washed,  stripped  of  their  rind, 
and  ground  to  a  pulp.  The  juice,  or 
poisonous  part,  is  carefully  pressed  out, 
and  thrown  away ;  since  cattle  and  other 
animals,  which  have  accidentallv  drank 
of  it,  have  almost  instantly  died.  The 
flour  that  remains  afber  pressure  is  form- 
ed into  thin,  round  cakes,  and  baked. 
To  a  European,  accustomed  to  eat 
bread,  these,  though  sweetish  and  not 
unpalatable,  have  an  insipid  taste.  If 
(>laced  in  close  vessels,  and  preserved 
from  the  attacks  of  insects,  cassava  bread 
may  be  kept  for  several  montfas  without 
iiijuiy.  With  the  natives  of  South  Amer- 
ica, it  is  not  unusual  to  throw  a  great 
number  of  cakes  of  cassava  together  to 
iieat ;  after  which  they  soak  them  in  wa- 
ter, which  causes  a  raj)id  fermentation  to 
cake  place ;  and,  from  the  liquor  thus  ob- 
tained, they  make  a  very  sharp  and  disa- 
greeable, but  intoxicating  beverage,  which 
will  not  keep  longer  than  24  hours  with- 
out spoiling.  From  the  pure  flour  of 
cassava  is  formed  the  substance  called 
tapioca^  which  is  frequently  used  for  jelly, 
!>uddnig9,  and  other  culinaiy  purposes. 
Phis  is  separated  from  the  fibrous  part  of 
the  roots  by  taking  a  small  quantity  of  the 
pulp,  afler  the  juice  is  extracted,  and 
working  it  in  the  hand  till  a  thick,  white 
cream  appears  on  the  surface.  This,  be- 
ing scraped  off  and  washed  in  water, 
gradually  subsides  to  the  bottom.  Afler 
the  water  is  poured  o^  the  remaining 
moisture  is  dissipated  by  a  slow  fire,  the 
(Substance  being  constantly  stirred,  until, 
at  length,  it  fbrms  into  grains  about  the 
size  of  sago.  These  become  hard  by 
keepiDg,  and  are  the  purest  and  most 
wholesome  part  of  tlie  cassava^ — ^The 
toots  of  another  species  of  this  shrub, 


called  iwed  eosMlfO,  are  usually  emok 
vnth  butter,  after  being  roasted  in  hot 
ashes.  They  have  much  the  flavor  of 
chestnuts,  and  are  an  agreeable  and  nu- 
tritive food. 

Cassei.,  the  reaidence  of  die  elector 
of  Hesse  Caasel,  lies  on  the  Fulda ;  laL 
5P19'2(y'N.;  Ion.  9°  35^  18^'  E.;  and 
has  1586  houses  and  33,300  inhabitants, 
among  whom  are  500  Jews.  One  pait 
of  the  city  is  quite  regular.  The  river 
Fulda  is  navigable  at  this  place.  The 
situation  renders  the  climate  pure  and 
healthy.  It  has  19  squares,  9  churches, 
and  many  public  buildings,  containing 
highly  valuable  libreries,  collections  of 
works  of  art,  &c.  The  gallery  of  paint- 
ings contains  some  famous  mastenneceai 
An  observatory  is  likewise  ntuatea  here. 
The  city  was  much  embellished  under 
the  government  of  Jerome,  king  of  West- 

f>halta,  whose  capital  it  was  tiU  the  disso- 
ution  of  this  kingdom,  in  October,  1813. 
The  old  elector  again  took  posseaaion  of 
it,  Nov.  21, 1813.    About  a  league  distant 
is  the  summer  palace,  called  WUkdma- 
Mht.    Cassel  has  considerable  manu&o- 
tories. 
Cass£l  (Hesse-Caasel).    (See  JJene.) 
Cassia.    Wild  cinnamon,  or  cassia,  is 
the  bark  of  a  tree  of  the  bay  tribe  [lamvs 
cassia\  which  ^ws  in  the  East  Indies 
and  China,  and  is  distinguished  by  having 
spear-shaped   leaves,   each    with    three 
nerves.    This  bark  was  wdU.  known  to 
the   ancients,  and  highly  esteemed  by 
them.    But  since  the  use  of  cinnamon 
has   been  ffenerally  adopted,  the  cassia 
baric  has  faUea  into  disrepute,  on  account 
of  its  inferiority.    It  is  thicker  and  more 
coarse  than  cinnamon,  of  weaker  quaCty, 
and  abounds  more  with  a  viscid,  muci- 
laginous matter.     For  many  purposes^ 
cassia,  as  being  much  less  expensive^  is 
substituted  for  cinnamon,  but  more  par- 
ticularly for  the  preparation  of  what  is 
called  et2  of  ctniMMRon ;  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  what  is  at  present  sold  under 
the  name  either  of  nm^  or  sptrUnotts 
cinnamon  woterSy  is  {xepared  Gtoxw  cassa. 
The  buds  as  well  as  the  baric  of  this  tree 
are  used  in  cooking,  &.c    Cas»a  is  im- 
ported mostly  fit>m  China. 
Caasina.    (See  Catkna,) 
Cassiivi  ;  a  name  fiimous  in  Uie  liistory 
of  astronomy  and  geogprapby  for  three 
senerationa. — 1.  Giovanni  I>omenico,  boni 
July  8,  1635,  at  Perinaldo^  near  Nice, 
studied    a£    Genoa  with    the    Jesiuei 
Chance  turned  hia  attention  to  aatroBo* 
my,  in  which  he  made  so^h  rapid  ] 
reaa,  that,  m  1650,  the  senate  of  . 
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bestowed  on  him  the  finst  profefsorship 
of  a^troDoniy  at  the  univeraity.  A  me- 
ridian bod  been  drawn  by  Ignatio  Dante 
(1575))  in  the  church  of  St  Petronia,  in 
that  city.  In  1653,  Cassini  conceived  the 
idea  of  extending  and  correcting  it  In 
two  years  he  completed  this  difficult  task, 
the  first  fruits  of  which  were  more  cor- 
rect tables  of  the  sun,  a  more  precise 
determination  of  its  paraliaz,  and  an  ex- 
cellent table  of  refractions.  By  an  obser- 
vation at  Citt^  della  Piave,  he  discovered 
tlie  shadows  cast  by  the  satellites  of  Ju- 
piter on  tlie  dbk  of  that  planet,  when 
they  are  between  it  and  the  sun.  By 
means  of  these,  he  corrected  his  theory 
of  the  motion  of  the  satellites,  and  deter- 
mined the  period  of  Jupiter's  revolution. 
At  the  same  time,  he  mane  a  number  of  ob- 
servations on  insects,  which  were  publish- 
ed by  jVldrovandL  In  1668,  he  published 
Iiis  E|>hemeride8  of  the  Satellites  of  Jupi- 
ter. Ill  1G73,  Colbert  prevailed  on  him 
to  settle  in  France.  He  discovered  four 
new  sateUites  of  Saturn,  and  the  zodiacal 
li^iit,  proved  that  the  axis  of  the  moon  is 
not  fKirpendicular  to  the  plane  of  tlie 
ecliptic,  and  showed  the  causes  of  her 
libratiou.  The  laws  of  tliis  motion,  which 
he  determined  with  much  accuracy,  are 
one  of  his  finest  discoveries.  He  also 
wrote  observations  on  the  Indian  calen- 
dar. The  meridian  commenced  by  Pi- 
card  and  Lahire  was  continued  by  Cas- 
sini, in  1700,  to  the  extreme  limits  of 
Koussillon,  and,  when  measured  100  years 
later,  showed  a  difference  of  only  21 
toises.  He  died  Sept  14,  1712,  having 
lost  h  is  sight  some  years  before.    Lalande 

S'ves  a  catalogue  of  his  writings  in  the 
ibl,  Jhtronom.  His  first  work  was  06- 
sero.  Comda^  ,Bmii  1652-^  (Modena, 
1653,  fol.).  His  0pp.  Astnnonu  (Rome, 
1666)  contain  a  complete  collection  of  his 
earlier  works.  His  nephew,  Cassini  de 
Thury,  has  poUiriied  his  bioffraphv,  writ- 
ten by  Casani  himself,  under  tne  title 
Mtmoires  pour  senir  k  VHisL  des  iSSci- 
ences  (4to.)— 2.  James,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, bom  at  Paris,  Feb.  18,  1677,  woa 
admitted  into  the  aeademy  of  sciences  in 
J694.  After  several  essays  on  subieets 
in  natural  philosophy,  &c  he  completed 
his  great  woiic  on  the  inclinationfl  of  the 
orbits  of  Saturn's  sateUites  and  ring.  His 
labors  to  detennine  the  figure  of  the  emth 
(q.v.)  are  well  known.  The  firet  measure- 
ment of  1669  made  the  degrees  of  the 
meridian  sherler  towards  the  north  than 
towards  the  south ;  whence  it  was  con- 
cluded that  the  eaith  was  an  oblong  s|iJie- 
roid.      CaiaiBi  contmued  the  measure- 


ment, and  maintained  this  opinion  in  his 
work  De  la  Grandeur  tide  la  Figure  de  la 
Tare  (Paris,  1720).  In  order  to  settle  the 
question,  the  academy  was  commissioned, 
in  1733,  to  measure  the  whole  lensth  of 
France  from  Brest  to  Strasburg.  Cassini 
directed  this  undertaking,  but  was  led  into 
some  errora  by  the  defective  instruments 
of  former  observers.  He  died  in  1756, 
at  Thury.  Besides  the  above-mention- 
ed works,  he  wrote  EUmetis  d'^Mro- 
nomie  (Paris,  1740,  4to.),  and  TaUes  ^tr. 
His  eloge  in  the  ^tm,  de  VAcad,  contains 
a  biographical  notice  of  him. — 3.  Cassini 
de  Thury,  Ceesar  Francois,  son  of  the 
preceding,  bom  June  14,  1714,  member 
of  the  academy  from  his  22d  year.  He 
undeitook  a  geometrical  survey  of  the 
whole  of  France,  embracing  the  deter- 
mination of  the  distance  of  every  place 
firom  the  meridian  of  Paris,  and  from  the 
perpendicular  of  that  meridian.  When 
the  support  of  the  government  was  with- 
drawn, m  1756,  Cassini  formed  a  society 
for  advancing  the  requiate  sums,  which 
were  to  be  repaid  by  the  sale  of  tiie  maps 
constructed  from  the  survey.  The  work 
was  almost  entirely  finished,  when  he 
died  (1784),  leaving  many  writings  relat- 
ing to  his  ffreat  topographical  under- 
taking.—4.  Jacques  Dominique,  count, 
son  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Paris,  1740, 
is  director  of  the  olMervatory,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  academy,  and  is  a  statesman  of 
ability,  as  well  as  a  mathematician.  In 
1789,  he  presented  to  the  national  assem- 
bly die  CwrU  TopographiqHe  de  France^ 
in  160  sheets,  now  mcreased  to  182,  by 
the  addition  of  the  Cartt  des  Assembla^ea 
des  Triafi\gles.  The  Mas  Mitionale  is  a 
reduction  of  it  on  a  scale  of  one  third, 
prepared  by  Dumey,  and  other  ensincers. 
Cassini  was  arrested  by  order  of  me  rev- 
olutionary tribunal.  He  escaped  with  life, 
but  lost  the  copperplates  of  the  Carte  de 
JFVonce,  which  nad  cost  half  a  million 
francs.  There  is  a  second  reduction  of 
the  large  map,  being  only  a  fourth  of  the 
size  of  the  original,  in  24  plates. 

Cassino  ;  a  game  at  cards,  in  which 
four  are  dealt  to  each  player,  four  being 
also  placed  on  the  board.  The  object  is 
to  tfUEe  as  foeiany  cards  as  possible,  by 
makinff  combinations.  Thus  a  ten  in  the 
player^  hand  will  take  a  ten  fiom  the 
boflurd,  or  any  number  of  cards  wliich  can 
be  made  to  combine  into  tens.  The 
greatest  number  of  cards  reckons  three 
points,  and  of  spades,  one ;  the  ten  of 
diamonds,  two ;  the  two  of  spades,  one 
and  each  of  the  aces,  one. 

Cassiodorus,    Marcus    Aurelius^     • 
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learned  Roman,  lived  at  the  time  of  the 
don^inion  of  tbe  Ostrogoths,  and  contrib- 
uted to  the  promotion  and  preservation 
of  learning.  He  was  bom  at  Squillace 
(Scylaceum),  480  A.  D.,  or,  as  some  say, 
470,  filled  several  public  offices  in  Rome, 
and  became  secretary  of  the  Ostrogoth 
king  Theodoric,  but,  in  537,  voluntarily 
retired  to  a  monastery  in  Calabria,  where 
he  died,  577.  He  made  the  monks  of  his 
convent  copy  the  manuscripts  of  the  an- 
cient authors,  and  his  book  De  Sqftem 
Disdplinis  Uberaiibua,  in  which  he  treat- 
ed of  the  trivium  and  quadrivium^  and  in- 
serted extracts  from  the  ancient  classic 
literature,  was  of  much  value  in  the  mid- 
dle ages.  For  Theodoric  he  also  wrote 
his  compilation  of  letters,  Variorum  Epis^ 
iolarum  LO  ri  XII,  He  likewise  composed 
Historia  Gothorum  (a  History  of  the 
Goths),  of  which  we  have  an  epitome  by 
Jornandes,  and  several  theological  works 
of  httle  importance.  His  works  have 
been  collected  by  J.  Caret  (Venice,  1679, 
fol.;  new  edit.  1721). 

Cassiopeia  ;  daughter  of  Arabus,  and 
wife  of  Cepheus,  to  whom  she  bore  An- 
dromeda. She  dared  to  compare  her 
beauty  to  tliat  of  the  Nereides,  who,  en- 
raged thereat,  besought  Neptune  for  ven- 
geance. The  god,  m  compliance  with 
me  request  of  tiie  water-irymphs,  laid 
waste  the  dominions  of  Cepheus  by 
means  of  a  deluge  and  a  dreadful  sea- 
monster.  Thus  it  appears  that  in  ancient 
times,  as  well  as  in  modem,  nations  have 
had  to  suifer  for  the  faults  of  their  mask 
ters.  Cassiopeia  was.  the  mother  of  Atym- 
uius  by  an  intrigue  with  Jupiter. — In 
astronomy,  Cassiopeia  is  a  conspicuous 
constellation  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
situated  next  to  Cepheu&  In  1572,  a 
new  and  brilliant  star  appeared  in  it, 
which,  however,  after  a  short  time,  gradu- 
ally diminished,  and  at  last  disappeared 
entirely.  It  was  thought,  at  that  time,  by 
many  persons,  that  this  was  the  star 
which  appeared  to  the  wise  men  in  the 
East.  The  constellation  Cassiopeia  con- 
'  tains  52  stars  o£  the  first  six  magnitudes. 

CASSiquiARi ;  a  river  of  Colombia,  be- 
vig  a  larffe  branch  of  the  Rio  Negro,  and 
remarkable  as  forming  a  communicatioa 
between  the  two  great  rivers,  the  Amazon 
and  Orinoco.  The  Cassiquiari  flows 
irom  the  Orinoco,  and  joins  the  Rio  Ne* 
gro,  which  last  is  a  large  tributary  of  the 
Amazon.  The  reaUty  of  this  communi- 
'uition,  which  had  been  previously  assert- 
ed by  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  was  con* 
firmed  by  the  celebrated  traveller  Hum- 
iwldt. 


CASSiTsaiDBS,  in  ancient 
a  name  given  by  Strabo  to  10  i 
W.  of  S|>ain,  in  the  open  ocean,  abound- 
ing in  dn  and  lead.  Strabo  says  the 
Phcenicians  only  visited  them.  There 
are  no  islands  where  he  describes  them 
to  have  been.  They  are,  perhaps,  the 
modem  SciUy  islands.  It  is  probable  that 
the  ancient  merchants  kept  their  true 
situation  secret  firom  interested  views, 
which,  in  those  times,  could  easily  be 
done. 

Cassius,  Longinus  Caius,  the  fiiend  of 
Bratus,  was  the  questor  of  Crassus,  and 
preserved  the  few  troops  of  that  general 
who  escaped  fipom  the  bloody  battle  with 
the  Parthians.  With  these  he  defended 
Syria  against  the  Parthians  till  the  arrival 
of  Bibulus.  In  the  &mous  civil  war  that 
broke  out  between  Ponmey  and  Caesar, 
he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  former,  and, 
as  commander  of  his  na?al  forces,  ren- 
dered him  important  services.  When 
Caesar,  after  the  victory  at  Pharsalia,  was 
in  pursuit  of  Pompey,  he  advanced  with 
a  few  vessels,  while  crossing  the  Helles- 
pont, against  a  fleet  of  70  sul  command- 
ed by  Cassius,  and  called  upon  him  to 
surrender.  The  latter,  astonished  by  his 
daring  courage,  surrendered  at  his  sum- 
mons. But,  when  it  became  evident  that 
Caesar  was  aiming  at  sole  eoverei^ty, 
Cassius,  who  was  a  zealous  republican, 
resolved  to  destroy  the  usurper,  and  exe- 
cuted his  plan,  with  the  aid  of  several 
fellow-conspirators,  B.  C.  44.  He  then, 
together  with  Bmtus,  raised  an  army  to 
maintain  his  country's  freedom.  They 
were  met  by  Octavius  and  Antony,  who 
professed  themselves  the  avengers  of  Cae- 
sar, at  Phihppi.  The  wing  which  Cas- 
sius commanaed  being  defeated,  he  ima- 
red  that  all  was  lost,  and  killed  himself^ 
C.  42.  Bmtus  called  him  the  last  of 
the  Romans.    (See  Bryius  and  Ccscar,) 

Cassowary  (costiimto,  Briss.] ;  a  eenus 
of  birds,  arranged  by  Cuvier  in  nis  mmily 
IrefsipenntSy  the  first  of  the  order  graUwy 
waders,  to  which  they  are  related  solely 
by  theur  long,  naked,  stilt-like  le^  and 
lonff  neck.  In  the  form  of  the  bdl  and 
theur  mode  of  living,  they  more  closely 
resemUe  the  gallinaceous  birds.  The 
shortness  of  their  wings  totally  unfits 
them  for  flying,  and  it  would  seem  im- 
possible for  nature  to  have  furnished  mus» 
cular  power  suflSicienl  to  move  winss 
large  enough  to  sustain  their  great  weignt 
in  the  air.  Unlike  other  hirda,  tlieir  pec- 
toral or  wing  muscles  are  comparadvely 
slight  and  weak,  while  those  of  their  pos« 
tenor  limbs  are  veiy  robust  and  poworful 
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The  Mrings  of  the  ostrich  are  of  some  as- 
sistance to  it  in  running,  but  those  of  the 
cassowary  are  too  short  even  to  be  of 
service  in  this  way.  Indeed,  its  whole 
phi  mage  is  so  poorly  supplied  with  feath- 
ers as  to  resemble,  at  a  little  distance,  a 
coat  of  coarse  or  hanging  hair.  The  cas- 
sowaries have  three  toes,  all  provided 
with  nails.  Two  species  of  the  ge- 
nus are  well  known,  the  amtmon  ccusth 
wary  (casiuxnus^  B.;  iirutkio  caauanus^ 
L.),  inhabiting  various  islands  of  the  In- 
dian archipelago ;  and  the  emeu  (C.JSTovce 
HoU(mdi(z\  or  JsPtw  Holland  cassawarv. 
The  first  species,  called  galeaUd  or  hel' 
meted  cassowary^  has  a  laterally  compress- 
ed beak,  with  a  head  surmounted  oy  an 
osseous  prominence,  covered  with  a  sort 
of  horny  helmet  ;  tJie  skin  of  the  head 
and  superior  part  of  the  neck  is  naked, 
of  a  deep-blue  and  fiery-red  tint,  with 
pendent  caruncles,  similar  to  those  of  the 
turkey-cock.  There  are  some  naked, 
rigid  quills  on  the  wings,  which  are  used 
as  weai^ns  of  defence.  The  inner  toe- 
nail is  the  largest  of  all.  The  ostrich  is 
the  only  bird  which  surpasses  the  casso- 
wary in  size  and  strength.  From  the 
(brm  of  its  head,  and  bright  eyes,  the  cas- 
sowary is  of  a  fierce  and  threatening 
aspect.  This,  however,  is  not  a  true  in- 
dication of  its  character,  which  is  rather 
timorous  and  shy.  It  is  about  5^  feet 
long,  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  longest  claw.  The  head 
and  neck  together  measure  18  inches,  and 
the  largest  toe,  including  the  claw,  Ls  5 
inches  long.  The  claw  of  the  inner  toe 
is  da  inches  long.  All  the  feathers  of  the 
cassowary  are  of  the  same  kind,  bemg 
entirely  designed  for  covering,  and  exter- 
nally are  all  of  one  color.  They  general- 
ly grow  double,  having  two  long  shafis 
growing  out  of  a  short  one  attach^  to  the 
skin.  The  double  feathers  are  all  of  un- 
equal leneth,  some  on  the  rump  being  13 
or  14  inches  long,  while  others  are  only  3. 
The  stem  or  slmil  is  flat,  shining,  black, 
and  knotted  below,  having  a  beard  arising 
fit)m  each  knot  The  beards  at  the  ends 
of  the  large  feathers  are  perfectly  black, 
and  towaras  the  root  of  a  tawny  gray. 
The  feathera  on  the  head  and  neck  are  so 
short  and  scattered,  that  the  skin  appears 
naked,  except  towards  the  hind  part  of 
the  head,  where  they  are  somewhat 
longer.  The  wings,  without  the  feathers, 
are  not  more  than  3  inches  long.  The 
rigid  quills  or  prickles  akeady  mentioned 
are  5 ;  the  longest  is  11  inches  in  length 
and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  at  tlie  b^. 
The  hehnet  is  bhick  in  fiont  and  yellow 


behind.  The  eye  is  of  a  bright  yellow 
and  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter. — ^The 
anatomy  of  the  cassowary  differs  veiy 
materially  from  that  of  the  ostrich,  which. 
it  resembles  so  much  in  general  appear- 
ance and  habits.  The  intestines  are  short, 
and  the  emcam  small ;  there  is  no  stomach 
intermediate  to  the  crop  and  gizzard,  and 
the  cloaca  is  not  larger,  m  proportion,  than 
that  of  other  birds.  It  feeds  on  (hiits, 
eggs  of  birds,  &c.,  but  never  on  grain. 
It  swallows  its  food  with  great  voracity, 
and,  like  the  ostrich,  bolts  down  bits  of 
iron,  broken  brick,  glass,  &c.,  without  in- 
jury. In  fact,  such  substances  perform 
the  service,  in  the  digestion  of  these  great 
birds,  that  gravel  does  in  that  of  ordinar}' 
fowls. — As  might  be  inferred  fit>m  its 
structure,  the  cassowary  is  a  svrift  runner, 
and  its  mode  of  progression,  being  unaid- 
ed by  wings,  is  as  peculiar  as  it  is  efiS- 
cient  In  running,  the  cassowary  af)- 
pears  to  strike  out  powerfiiUy  with  one 
leg,  so  as  to  project  its  body  violently  for- 
ward with  a  bounding  motion,  far  sur- 
passing the  speed  of  a  horse.  It  also 
kicks  violently  when,  in  a  state  of  captivi- 
ty, it  is  provoked  to  anger,  and  can  inflict 
a  very  severe  blow.  The  eggs  of  the  ga- 
leated  cassowary  are  of  a  grayish-ash 
color,  verging  to  green,  and  are  neither  as 
round  nor  as  large  as  those  of  the  ostrich. 
The  shell  is  not  very  thick,  and  is  marked 
by  numerous  little  deep-green  tubercles. 
The  largest  of  their  egffs  measure  about 
15  inches  in  length  and  12  round. — The 
emjcuy  or  .Veto  HoUand  caasotDonfy  diflTers 
fi?om  that  of  the  old  world  by  being  much 
larger,  and  standing  higher  on  its  legs, 
being  7  feet  2  inches  m  length.  The 
head  is  destitute  of  the  helmet,  and  feath- 
ered throughout,  except  around  the  ear. 
The  plumage  is  thicker,  and  the  webs  of 
the  feathers  more  perfect  It  has  neither 
caruncles  to  the  neck  nor  prickles  on  the 
wings.  The  nails  of  the  toes  are  nearly 
equal.  The  legs  are  stout,  similar  to 
those  of  the  galeated  species,  but  jagged 
or  dentated  along  the  whole  of  theur  back 
part  The  emeu  is  swifter  in  running 
than  the  fleetest  gray-hound.  It  has  not 
yet  been  found  any  where  but  in  New 
Holland.  The  flesh  has  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  beef.  The  young  of  the 
New  Holland  cassowary  are  striped  i¥ith 
white  and  brown. 

Cast.    (See  Casting.) 

Cast  EnoRAviiros.  An.  important  dis- 
covery has  lately  been  made,  which  con- 
sists in  takmg  moulds  from  eveiy  kind  of 
engraving,  whether  line,  mezzotinto,  or 
aquatinta,  and  in  pouring  on  this  mould  an 
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aDoy  in  a  state  of  fusion,  capable  of  taking, 
as  it  is  stflOed,  the  finest  impressioa.  No 
sooner  is  one  cast  worn  out,  than  another 
may  immediately  be  procured  fix>m  the 
original  plate,  so  that  every  impression 
may  be  a  prooC 

CASTAC?ro,  Andrea  del,  an  eminent 
painter,  was  bom  at  the  village  of  Cas- 
ta^o,  in  Tuscany,  in  1409.  J^ing  de- 
pnved,  when  voung,  of  his  parents,  who 
were  extremely  poor,  he  was  employed 
by  his  uncle  to  attend  the  cattle  in  the 
fields,  and,  in  that  situation,  by  his  sur- 
prising and  untutored  essays  in  the  art, 
attracted  the  notice  of  Bemardetto  de 
Medici,  who  placed  him  under  the  tuition 
of  one  of  the  best  masters  Florence  thei^ 
afforded.  At  first,  he  painted  only  in  dis- 
tem])er  and  fresco,  and  was  in  high  repu- 
tation when  Domenico  Veuetiano  visited 
Florence,  who  had  learned,  fix>m  An- 
tonello  da  Messina,  the  new  method  of 
nainting  in  oil  and  varnish,  till  then  un- 
known in  Tuscany.  The  splendor  of 
this  new  mode  of  coloring  was  very 
much  admired,  and,  by  a  pretended 
fi-iendship  for  Domenico,  Castagno  ob- 
tained his  secret  from  him ;  but,  not  sat- 
isfied with  this,  he  desired  to  be  the  sole 
possessor,  and  determined  to  murder  his 
friend  and  benefactor.  This  he  effected 
without  any  suspicion,  and  continued  to 
practise  his  ill-acquiied  art  with  great 
success.  The  real  autlior  of  this  atro- 
cious act  was  never  discovered  until  An- 
drea made  a  full  confession  of  his  guilt, 
shortly  before  his  death,  which  happened 
in  1480.  The  best  of  his  remaining  works 
are  at  Florence,  in  the  church  of  St  Lu- 
cia dc  Ma^uoli,  and  in  the  monasteiy 
degli  Angeli.  The  latter  contains  a  cruci- 
fixion, by  him,  painted  on  a  wall. 

Castanets  ;  small  wooden  rattle?, 
made  in  the  shape  of  two  bowls  or  cups, 
fitted  together,  and  tied  by  a  string,  and 
then  fastened  to  the  thumba  The  fin- 
gers being  rapidly  struck  upon  theni,  a 
tremulous  sound  is  produced,  which 
marks  exactly  the  measure  of  the  dance. 
Something  similar  to  this  Mras  the  crota- 
Um  of  the  ancients,  who  also  made  use  of 
small  cymbals  in  their  dances  and  festivals 
in  honor  of  Bacchus.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  they  had  their  oriran  in  the 
East,  and  were  brought  by  the  Mooxs  in- 
to Spain.  Here,  too,  they  received  their 
name  ccuUmudas^  from  being  oommonly 
made  of  the  wood  of  the  chestnut  (ccvfet- 
fio),  or  from  their  color*  Thev  are  still  in 
use  in  Spain,  and  here  and  there  in  the 
south  of^  France.  The  cfaann  of  variety 
hsm  also  proctued  ferthem  a  place  in  bal* 


lets  and  operss,  as,  fer  example,  io  Min 
of  Paris. 

Castanos,  don  Fianciaoo  de,  a  Dan- 
ish general,  bora  1743,  compelled  the 
French  ^eral  Dupont  de  I'Etang  to  lay 
down  his  arms,  July  20,  1806,  in  the 
Sierra  Morcna,  and  concluded  with  him 
the  important  capituktioB  of  Baylen. 
He  is  descended  fit}m  a  distinguished 
family  in  Biscay,  and  was  a  pupil  of  the 
celebnited  general  count  O'Reilly,  whom 
he  accompanied  to  Germany,  where  he 
studied  tactics  in  the  school  of  the  great 
Frederic.  In  1794,  he  served  as  colonel 
in  the  army  of  Navarre,  under  Caro.  In 
1798,  he  was  made  lieutenant-general, 
and  soon  after  was  banished,  with  many 
other  officers,  for  enmity  to  the  prince 
of  peace.  On  the  invasion  of  the  French, 
he  received,  in  1806,  the  command  of  a 
division  of  the  army,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Andalusia,  towards  which  Dupont  was 
preparing  to  advance  his  forces.  Whh 
9000  regular  troops,  and  about  30,000 
militia,  he  defeated  general  DuponL  (See 
Baiden.)  He  lost,  however,  a  battle  at 
Tudehi  (November,  1806).  In  1811,  die 
re^ncy  appointed  him  commander-in- 
chief  of  tne  fourth  Spanish  army,  and 
governor  of  several  provinces.  He  was 
now  the  companion  in  arms  of  the  duke 
of  Wellington,  and  displayed  great  mili- 
tary talent  in  the  batde  of  Vittoria,  which 
was,  in  part,  won  by  his  bravery  and  the 
valor  of^his  troops.  The  regency  depriv- 
ed him  of  his  command,  and  appointed 
him  counsellor  of  state.  He  wrote  to  the 
minister  of  war,  ^I  have  the  satisfaction 
of  deUvering  up  to  field-marshal  Freyre, 
on  the  frontiers  of  France,  the  command 
which  I  received  before  Lisbon,  in  1811." 
On  the  return  of  Ferdinand,  he  was  made 
captain-general  of  Catalonia,  and  had  se  v- 
enX  orders  conferred  on  him.  In  1815, 
he  commanded  the  army  that  was  to  in- 
vade France.  In  1816,  he  resigned  his 
commission.  In  1824,  he  succeeded  in 
defendinjf  himself  from  the  char|;e  of 
constitutional  sentiments,  vras  again  ap- 
pointed captain-general,  and,  in  I8S&1 
made  counsellor  of  state. 

Caste  ;  certain  classes  whose  burdens 
and  privileces  are  heieditaiy.  The  word 
is  derived  from  the  Poituguese  ccuto,  and 
was  originally  applied,  by  tlie  conquems 
of  the  East  Indies,  to  the  Indian  families, 
whose  occupations,  customs,  privileges 
and  duties  are  hereditary.  This  term  has 
been  sometimes  applied  to  the  hereditary 
danes  in  Europe ;  and  we  speak  of  the 
spuit  or  the  prerogatives  and  usurpatioBS 
of  a  caste,  to  ezpreas  paniculariy  that  un* 
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«Ain«l  ootmdmtion  of  society,  which 
makes  disdnetion  dependent  on  the  acci- 
dents of  birth  or  fortune.  The  division 
into  casted,  among  the  people  of  the  old 
world,  comes  to  us  from  a  period  to 
which  the  h  j;ht  of  history  does  not  ex- 
tend ;  hence  its  orisin  cannot  be  clearly 
traced:  but  it  is  highly  probable  that, 
wherever  it  exists,  it  was  originally 
l^unded  on  a  difference  of  descent,  and 
in  the  modes  of  living,  and  that  the  sepa- 
rate castes  were  originally  separate  races 
of  people.  This  institution  is  ibund 
among  many  naticms.  According  to  the 
accounts  collected  by  Clavigcro,  some 
traces  of  it  are  apparent  among  the 
Peruvians  and  Mexicans ;  but  it  prevails 
principally  in  the  East,  where  it  has  ex- 
isted irom  the  earliest  times,  and  has  be- 
come blended  with  the  political  condition 
of  the  people,  because  it  favors  despo- 
tism, which  is  the  prevailing  form  of  gov- 
ernment Thus,  m  Persia,  even  before 
Zoroaster,  there  was  a  division  into  four 
clai^es  or  castes ;  priests  (magi),  soldiers, 
husbandmen,  tradesmen.  But  the  divis- 
ion into  castes  was  nowhere  so  perfectly 
formed,  and  so  entirely  interwoven  in  the 
whole  fabric  of  civil  society,  as  in  Egypt 
and  India.  In  Egypt  (q.  v.),  this  division 
was  perfected,  as  a  political  institution,  in 
the  nourishing  period  of  the  Pharaohs ; 
and  the  lines  of  separation  which  had 
been  drawn,  in  earlier  times,  by  a  differ- 
ence of  descent,  and  different  modes  of 
living,  were  then  rendered  still  more  dis- 
tinct. The  number  of  castes  in  that 
country  was  originally  seven.  The  class 
of  priests,  who  formed,  in  some  respects, 
a  highly-privileged  order  of  nobility,  and 
maintained  possession  of  the  offices  of 
state,  was  tne  highest.  Next  followed 
the  soldiers.  Who  were  divided  into  two 
classes,  and  whose  occupation  was  hered- 
itary. Of  the  remaining  castes,  the  hus- 
bandmen, the  watermen  fwho  navigated 
the  Nile),  the  interpretera  (who  arose  sub- 
sequently to  the  rest,  and  sprung  from  the 
Greeks  who  were  invited  into  the  coun- 
try), and  the  two  castes  of  herdsmen, 
formed  a  gradation  of  ranks,  the  order  of 
which  is  not  known,  any  fhither  than 
that  the  herdsmen  were  the  lowest 
Atnong  these  the  swineherd  was  consid- 
ered impure,  and  despsed,  and  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  templesL  In  India,  there 
w^re  originally  four  castes.  (See  JERti- 
doos.)  Probably  the  deep  researehes  into 
Egyptian  ^tiquities  rcfcently  made,  or  in 
a  state  of  progress,  paxticulari  v  those  of 
ChampoUion,  will  throw  much  figfat  upon 
this  intereetiiig  subject 


Castslcicala  {dofk  Fabricio  Ruflb), 
prince  o£f  descended  fiiom  a  very  ancient 
Neapolitan  family,  obtained  great  influ- 
ence under  the  minister  Acton  (1796), 
in  the  infamous  political  iiiauisition  or 
junta;  When  Acton  resigned  his  minis- 
try, prince  CaStelcicala  became  minister, 
and  Vanini  committed  suicide.  After  the 
battle  of  AbouMr,  Castelcicala  persuaded 
his  court  to  declare  war  against  France. 
In  1799,  he  fled  with  his  monarch  to  Si- 
cily. Two  years  afVer,  he  was  Sicilian 
ambassador  m  London,  and  still  later  at 
the  French  court.  In  1816,  he  signed  the 
important  treaty  admitting  all  British  pro- 
ductions and  manufactures  into  Sicily  on 
paying  10  oer  cent  duty.  Afler  the  rev- 
olution (1820),  he  was  appointed  ambas- 
sador to  Madrid,  but  remained  in  Paris. 

Castello,  Gabriel  Lancelot,  an  emi- 
nent antiquary,  was  bom  at  Palermo,  in 
1737,  of  a  noble  fkmily,  and  was  placed 
under  a  private  tutor,  with  a  view  to 
study  botany,  chemistry,  &c.;  but,  acci- 
dentally meeting  with  some  old  coins, 
which  had  been  dtig  up  by  a  ploughman, 
he  was  seized  with  a  great  desire  to  de- 
cipher them,  and  fhjm  that  time  devot- 
ed himself  to  oUtiquarian  pursuits.  He 
formed  a  splendid  collection  of  the  re- 
mains of  antiquity  found  in  Sicily,  and  his 
liiuseum  was  always  open  to  foreigners  as 
well  as  to  natives.  On  his  death-bed,  he 
bequeathed  a  large  quantity  of  books, 
&c.  to  the  public  Imrar^  of  Palermo.  Ho 
died  in  1794,  being  at  that  time  an  honor- 
aiy  member  of  the  royal  society,  and  of 
the  academy  at  Paris.  He  published  sev- 
eral works. — ^There  was  another  Castillo 
(Ignatius  Patemo),  who  published  an  ac- 
count of  the  earthquake  in  Sicily  in 
178a 

Casti,  Giattibattista,  a  poet,  bom  in 
1721,  at  Prato,  in  the  vicinity  of  Florence, 
studied  at  Montefiascone,  became  pro- 
fessor there,  was  appointed  a  canon,  and 
made  a  joumey  to  France.  Receiving 
an  invitation  fiom  the  prince  of  Rosen- 
berg, who  became  acquainted  with  him 
in  Florence,  he  went  to  Vienna,  and  was 
pt^setited  to  Joseph  H,  who  knew  how  . 
to  appreciate  the  genius  of  the  poet,  and 
delighted  in  his  conversation.  Casti  took 
advantage  of  every  opportunity  of  visiting 
Other  courts,  and  jeined  several  embassies, 
without  office  or  title.  Catharine  II  re- 
odved  him  in  the  most  flattering  manner. 
He  viriHed  also  the  court  of  Berlin,  antl' 
several  other  German  courts.  After  his 
return  to  Viemia,  prince  Rosenberg,  the 
dhrector  of  the  imperial  theatre,  caused 
him  to  be  appointed  poeki  Cuomo  on  thA 
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death  of  Metastasio.  After  the  death  of 
Joseph  II,  Cast!  requested  his  dismission, 
and  retired  to  Florence,  where  he  wrote 
many  of  his  works.  In  1783,  he  went  to  ^ 
Paris.  Notwithstanding  his  advanced 
age,  the  vigor  and  activity  of  his  mind 
were  still  unimpaired.  His  vivacity,  his 
naivetij  seasoned  by  a  delicate  irony,  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  world,  made  his 
conversation  veiy  attractive.  At  the  same 
dme,  he  was  remarliable  for  the  firmness 
of  his  character  and  the  regularity  of  his 
habits.  He  died  suddenly,  Feb.  6, 1803, 
at  the  age  of  82.  His  jioveUe  gaUmti 
were  republished  at  Paris,  1804,  under 
tJie  title  Mvdle  di  Giamb.  CasHj  in  3  vol- 
umes. They  are  48  in  number.  Almost 
all  are  of  a  licentious  character,  but  writ- 
ten in  a  lively,  oriffinal  and  graceful  stvle. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  his  didac- 
tic-satirical poem,  di  ^xmali  paHanti, 
Poema  ^tco^  diviso  in  26  Canti^  ai  Giamb»  . 
CasH  (Milan,  1802,  5  yols.\,  which  he 
wrote  between  1792  and  1799,  and  which 
did  not  receive  the  attention  it  deserves 
until  the  present  day,  probably  because 
people  formerly  feared  to  speak  openly 
on  the  bitter  truths  which  it  contains. 
There  are  two  translations  of  it  in  French 
and  one  in  German.  It  has  been  also 
translated  into  English  by  Rose.  Casti's 
Rime  •^nacrtontiche  are  pleasing,  and  his 
comic  operas  La  GroUa  di  Ih^amoj  and 
R  Re  Teodoro  in  VeneziOj  &c.,are  full 
of  wit  and  originality. 

CxsTioLiofVE,  Baldassare;  one  of  the 
most  elegant  of  the  elder  Italian  writers ; 
bom  1478,  at  Casatico,  in  the  territory  of 
Mantua;  studied  at  Milan,  and  entered 
into  the  service  of  the  duke  Ludovico 
Sibrza,  and,  afterwards,  of  the  duke  of 
Urbino,  of  whose  elegant  and  splendid 
court  he  soon  became  an  ornament. 
In  1505,  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Henry  VIII  of  England,  and,  ui  1507,  in 
the  same  capacity,  to  Louis  XII,  at  Milan. 
In  1513,  Casdglione  appeared  as  ambas- 
sador at  the  court  or  Leo  X,  where  he 
became  intimate  with  the  most  distin- 
gidsbed  literati  and  artists.  In  1521,  he 
obtained  for  the  new  duke  of  Urbino. 
'Federigo,  the  command  of  the  papal 
troops,  and,  in  1524,  was  employed  by 
pope  Clement  VII,  to  conduct  his  nego- 
tiations with  Charles  V.  When  Rome 
was  plundered  by  the  constable  of  Bour- 
b<Mi,m  1527,  he  was  accused  of  negligence, 
and  his  health  was  undermined  by  cha^ 
grin.  He  reftised  to  accept  the  rich  bish- 
opric of  Avila,  which  was  off&ced  to  him 
by  the  emperor,  until  the  pope  should  be 
econcikKi  with  Charles.    He  died  Feb. 


8,  1529,  at  Toledo.  Among  his  woifcs 
the  LSfTo  del  Cwtigiano  is  the  most  cele- 
brated. It  teaches  me  art  of  succeeding  at 
court.  His  few  Italian  and  Latin  poems 
are  elegant.  His  letters  (Padua,  1769)  are 
valuable  contributions  to  political  ana  Ut- 
erary  history. 

CASTiLfe,  New;  a  province  of  Spain, 
bounded  N.  by  Old  Castile,  E.  by  Arragon 
and  Valencia,  S.  by  Murcia,  Jaen  and 
Cordova,  and  W.  by  Estremadura;  220 
miles  lon^,  and  160  broad.  It  contains 
the  followmg  subdivisions  or  provinces  >- 


Provinces.    Sq,  to. 

Madrid, 1,330 

Guadalaxara,  1,970 
Cuenija, . . .  11,410 

Toledo, 8,863 

La  Mancha, .  7,620 


Pop.      Capitals, 
228,500  Madrid. 
121,100  Guadalaxara 
294,300  Cuen^a. 
370,600  Toledo. 
205,600  Ciudad  ReaL 


31,193  1,220,100 


The  surface  is  diversified,  consisting  part^ 
ly  of  extensive  plains,  and  partly  of  ranges 
of  mountains,  of  which  the  most  remark- 
able is  the  Sierra  de  Cuen^a.  The  prin- 
cipal rivers  are  the  Tagus,  Guadiana  and 
Xucar.  The  climate  is  temperate,  the  soil 
naturally  fertile,  but  the  cultivation  back- 
ward, and  the  corntry  thinly  inhabited. 
The  productions  are  wheat,  barley,  hemp, 
flax,  wine,  oil,  safiron,  honey,  sheep,  cat- 
de,  &c.  It  contains  one  archbishoprio 
(Toledo),  one  bishopric  (Cuen^a]  and  for- 
merly had  three  universities,  Alcala,  To 
ledo  andSiguen^a.  (For  further  infer 
mation^  see  Spain,) 

Castdey  Old ;  a  province  of  Spain,  bound 
ed  N.  by  Asturia  and  Biscay,  E.  by  Na 
varre  and  Arragon,  S.  by  New  Castile,  and 
W.  by  Leon ;  220  miles  long,  and,  where 
widest,  120  broad.  It  contains  the  follow- 
ing provinces  or  subdiv'^'tons : — 

Provinces.  Sq.  m.         Pop.         CapiUds, 
Avila, ....  2600 . . .  118,100 . . .  Avila. 
Segovia, . .  3502  . . .  164,000 . . .  Segovia. 
Soria, ....  4118  . . .  199,000 . . .  Soria. 
Burgos,. . .  7752 . . .  470,600 . . .  Bui^iosl 

1W2  951,700 
The  siurface  is  diversified  with  mountains, 
plains  and  valleys.  The  soil  is  genendly 
fertile,  but,  in  some  parts,  stony  and  un- 
firuitful.  The  productions  are  lye,  bariey, 
wheat,  madder,  in  some  parts,  wine;  but 
its  chief  wealth  consists  in  its  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  sheep  and  cattla  Its  but- 
ter 18  excellent,  and  its  wool,  particulariy 
that  of  Seffovia,  is  much  celebrated  for  its 
fineness.  The  country  is  remarkably  bare 
of  trees,  as  is  also  much  of  New  Qistile. 
The  riven  are  the  Ebro,  Duero^  Xalon, 
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Ctoion  and  Tonnes.  (For  further  infer- 
roation,  see  i^oin.) 

Castillo,  Jos^  jMTaiia  del,  in  1809,  was 
an  advocate  of  the  province  of  Tunja ; 
and,  in  the  junta  of  notaUes,  convened  at 
Bogot4  by  the  viceroy  D.  Antonio  A  mar, 
in  September  of  that  year,  in  consequence 
of  the  revolutionary  movement  at  Quito, 
and  on  other  occasions  previous  to  the 
deposition  of  Amar,  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  America. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  constttueni 
college,  as  it  was  called,  which  assembled 
at  Bogota  in  1811,  and  organized  the 
state  of  Cundinamarca.  During  the  dis- 
sensions among  the  patriots  of  New  Gre- 
nada, in  the  fi»t  years  of  the  revolution, 
Castillo  acted  in  opposition  to  NariiJO, 
the  political  chief  or  Cundinamarca,  and 
vras  active  and  influential  in  s'ipport  of 
the  deputies  assembled  at  Ibague,  being 
repeatedljr  appointed  on  missions  to  treat 
with  Nanno.  In  the  congress  at  Neyba, 
In  October,  1812,  he  was  one  of  the  two 
delegates  from  Tunja,  of  which  province, 
in  the  following  year,  we  find  him  the 
acting  governor.  In  1813,  likewise,  he 
and  D.  Joe^  Fernandez  Madrid  were  de- 
spatched by  the  congress  to  Bogota,  with 
full  powers  to  make  a  final  arrangement 
with  NariSo,  and  remained  in  the  city 
for  some  time  as  representatives  of  the 
congress.  Afler  the  change  in  the  form 
of  government  in  1814,  when  the  author- 
ity of  the  executive  was  increased,  the 
three  persons  elected  to  exercise  the  exec- 
utive power  being  absent,  Castillo  was  one 
of  the  deputies  appointed  to  the  tempora- 
ry discharge  of  their  duties.  When  the 
Spaniards,  under  Morillo,  took  possession 
of  Bogota  in  1816,  Castillo's  life  was 
spared ;  but  he  was  imprisoned  at  Omoa, 
in  the  government  of  Guatemala.  After 
the  union  of  New  Grenada  and  Venezu- 
ela, and  the  adoption  of  the  constitution 
of  Colombia,  Castillo  was  made  secretary 
of  the  department  of  the  treasury,  in 
which  office  he  continued  until  the  year 
1828.  He  was  a  member  of  the  conven- 
tion of  Ocana  for  the  province  of  Cartha- 
gena,  and  was  electea  president  of  that 
body.  He  was  one  of  the  twenty  deputies 
who  withdrew  fit)m  the  assembly,  and 
testified  their  confidence  in  Bolivar  in  a 
printed  exposition  of  dieir  motives.  When 
the  liberator  assumed  all  the  powers  of 
the  state,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  con* 
vention,  CastiUo  was  appointed,  by  decrees 
dated  the  27th  and  28th  of  Au^st,  1828, 
president  of  the  council  of  mmisters,  and 
also  of  the  council  of  state,  by  which  the 
new  government  was  to  be  administered. 
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with  a  rank  next  to  that  of  Bolivar  him- 
self. 

CASTims ;  a  seaport  town,  and  capital 
of  Hancock  counnr,  Maine,  on  the  east 
side  of  Penobscot  bay ;  34  miles  S.  Ban- 
gor, 122  E.  N.  E.  Portland;  laL  44*»  24^ 
N.;  Ion.  68^46'  W.;  population  in  1820 
975.  It  is  situated  on  a  promontory,  on 
the  east  side  of  Penobscot  bay,  a  little 
below  the  entrance  of  Penobscot  river 
into  the  bay.  It  has  an  excellent  and 
very  spacious  harbor,  capable  of  receiving 
ships  of  the  largest  size,  and  accessible  at 
all  seasons  of  Uie  year.  Its  situation  is 
such  that  it  might  easily  be  made  a  place 
of  great  strength.  It  is  a  pleasant  town, 
and  has  considerable  trade. 

Casting.  Iron,  as  well  as  brass,  and 
other  metals  which  melt  at  temperatures 
above  isnition,  is  cast  in  moulds  made  of 
sand.  The  kind  of  sand  most  employed 
is  loam,  which  possesses  a  sufficient  por- 
tion of  argillaceous  matter  to  render  it 
moderately  cohesive  when  damp.  The 
mould  is  formed  by  burying  in  the  sand 
a  wooden  pattern,  havmg  exactly  the 
shape  of  the  article  to  be  cast.  The  sand 
is  most  commonly  enclosed  in  flasks, 
which  are  square  wooden  frames,  re- 
sembling boxes,  open  at  top  and  bottom. 
If  the  pattern  be  of  such  form  that  it  can 
be  lifted  out  of  the  sand  without  derang- 
ing the  form  of  the  mould,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  make  an  impression  of  the  pat- 
tern in  one  flask ;  and  articles  of  this  kind 
are  sometimes  cast  in  the  open  sand  upon 
the  floor  of  the  foundery.  But,  when 
the  shape  is  such  that  the  pattern  could 
not  be  extracted  without  breaking  the 
mould,  two  flasks  are  necessary,  having 
half  the  mould  formed  in  each.  The  first 
fla^  is  filled  with  sand,  by  ramming  it 
close,  and  is  smoothed  off  at  the  top. 
The  pattern  is  separated  into  halves,  one 
half  neing  imbedded  in  this  flask.  A 
quantity  of  white  sand,  or  burned  sand,  is 
sprinkled  over  the  surface,  to  prevent  the 
two  flasks  finm  cohering.  The  second 
flask  is  then  placed  upon  the  top  of  the 
first,  having  pins  to  guide  it ;  the  other 
half  of  the  pattern  is  put  in  its  place,  and 
the  fladc  is  filled  with  sand,  which,  of 
course,  rec^eives  the  impression  of  the  re- 
maining half  of  the  pattern  on  its  under 
Bide.  After  one  or  more  holes  are  made 
in  the  top,  to  permit  the  metal  to  be 
poured  in,  and  the  steam  and  air  to  es> 
cape,  the  flasks  are  separated,  and  the  pat- 
tern withdrawn.  When  the  flasks  are 
again  united,  a  perfect  cavity,  or  mould,  is 
formed,  into  which  the  melted  metal  is 
poured.    The  arrangement  of  the  mould 
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is,  of  courae^  varied  for  difforent  anieles. 
When  the  rorm  of  the  article  is  complex 
and  difficult,  as  in  some  hollow  vessels, 
crooked  pipes,  ^c,  the  pattern  is  made  in 
three  or  more  pieces,  which  are  put  to- 
gether to  form  the  mould,  and  afterwards 
taken  apart  to  extract  them.  In  some 
other  irregular  articles,  as  andirons,  one 
part  is  cast  first,  and  afterwards  inserted 
m  the  flask  which  is  to  form  the  other 
part.  The  metal  £br  small  articles  is  usu- 
ally dipped  up  with  iron  ladles,  coated 
with  clay,  ana  poured  into  the  moulds* 
In  large  articles,  such  as  cannon,  the 
mould  is  formed  in  a  pit  dug  in  the  earth 
near  the  furnace,  and  the  melted  metal  is 
conveyed  to  it  in  a  continued  stream, 
through  a  channel  communicating  with 
the  bottom  of  the  furnace.  Cannon-halls 
are  sometimes  cast  in  moulds  made  of 
iron,  and,  to  prevent  the  melted  metal 
from  adhering,  the  inside  of  the  mould 
is  covered  with  powder  of  black  leacK 
Rollers  for  flattening  iron  are  also  cast- 
in  iron  cases.  This  method  is  called  ckiU 
casting,  and  has  for  its  object  the  harden- 
ing of  the  sur&ce  of  the  metal,  by  the 
sudden  reduction  of  temperature,  which 
takes  place  in  consequence  of  the  superior 
conducting  power  of  the  iron  mould. 
These  rollers  are  afterwards  turned  smooth 
in  a  powerful  lathe,  which  has  a  slow  mo* 
tion,  that  the  cutting  tool  ma^  not  become 
heated  by  the  friction. — Caaimg  in  Plaster, 
Copies  are  most  frequently  taken,  both 
fi-om  new  models,  and  from  old  statues, 
by  casting  them  in  plaster.  For  this  pur- 
pose, a  mould  in  plaster  is  first  made  uom 
the  surface  of  the  statue  or  figure  itself; 
and  this  mould  is  afterwards  used  to  re- 
produce the  figure  by  casting.  Plaster  is 
prepared  for  use  by  pulverizing  common 
gypsum,  and  exposing  it  to  the  heat  of  a 
nre  until  its  moismre  is  wholly  expelled.* 
While  in  this  dry  state,  if  it  be  mixed 
with  water,  to  the  consistence  of  cream 
or  paste,  it  has  the  property  of  hardening 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  takes  a  very  sliarp 
itppression.  The  hardness  afterwards  in- 
creases by  keeping,  till  it  approaches  die 
character  of  stone.  Moulas  are  formed, 
in  the  following  manner: — The  statue,  or 
figure  to  be  copied,  is  first  oiled,  to  pre- 
vent it  from  cohering  with  the  gypsum. 
A  quanti^  of  liquid  plaster  sufficient  for 
the  mould  is  then  poured  on,  immediately 
after  bein^  mixed,  and  suffered  to  harden. 
If  the  subject  be  a  bass-relief^  or  any  figture 

*  The  heat  requisite  for  this  purpose  must  be 
greater  than  that  of  boiling  water.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  raise  the  heat  too  higli,  as,  in  that  case, 
loe  sulphate  of  lime  would  be  deooo^Kwed. 


which  can  be  withdjnwn  without  injiuy, 
the  mould  may  be  considered  as  finiahed, 
requiring  only  to  be  surrounded  with  an 
edging.  But,  if  it  be  a  0tatue,it  cannot  be 
withdrawn  without  boeaking  the  mould ; 
and,  on  this  account,  it  becomes  neceasaiy 
to  divide  the  mould  into  such  a  number 
of  pieces  as  will  separate  perfectly  fixun 
the  original.  These  are  tekxsa  off  firom 
the  statue,  and,  viiien  afiarwaids  replaced, 
or  put  together  without  the  statue,  thev 
constitute  a  perfect  mould.  This  mould, 
its  parts  havmg  been  oiled,  to  prevent  ad- 
hesion, is  made  to  receive  a  quantity  of 
plaster,  by  pouring  it  in  at  a  small  orifice. 
The  mould  is  then  turned  in  every  direc- 
tion, in  order  that  the  plaster  may  fiM 
every  part  of  the  surface ;  and,  when  a 
sufficient  quantity  is  poured  in  to  produce 
the  strengm  required  in  the  cast,  the  re> 
mainder  is  (rflen  left  hoUow,  for  the  sake 
of  tightness,  and  economy  of  the  material. 
When  the  cast  is  dry,  it  \a  extricated  by 
separating  the  pieces  of  the  mould,  and 
finished  by  removing  the  seams  and  blem- 
ishes with  the  proper  tools.*  If  the  fi)nn 
or  position  require  it,  the  limbs  are  cast 
separately,  and  afterwards  cemented  ou. 
Moulds  and  busts  are  obtained  in  a  similar 
manner  from  living  fiices,  by  covering 
them  with  new  plaster,  and  removing  it 
in  pieces,  as  soon  as  it  becomes  hard.  It 
is  necessary  that  the  skin  of  the  fiice 
should  be  oiled ;  and,  during  the  operation, 
the  eyei^  are  closed,  and  the  person 
breathes  through  tubes  inserted  m  the 
nostrils.  Elastic  moulds  have  been  form- 
ed by  pouring  upon  the  figure  to  be  cop- 
ied a  strong  solution  of  glue.  This  hard* 
ens  upon  cooling,  and  takes  a  fine  impres- 
sion. It  is  then  cut  into  suitable  pieces 
and  removed.  The  advantage  of  the 
elastic  mould  is,  tliat  it  separates  more 
easily  fixun  irregular  surfaces,  or  those 
with  uneven  projections  and  under  cut- 
tings, firom  which  a  common  mould 
could    not    be    removed   without  vio- 

*  Plaster  easts  are  varnished  by  a  mixture  of 
soap  and  white  wax  in  boiling  water.  A  quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  soap  is  dissolved  in  a  pial  of  water, 
and  an  equal  quantity  of  wax  aftenrards  incorpo- 
rated. The  cast  is  dipped  in  this  liquid,  and,  aner 
drying  a  week,  is  polished  b^  rulx>ing  with  soft 
linen.  The  suriace  pixxiuced  in  this  manner  ap- 
proaches to  the  polish  of  maible.  When  plaster 
casts  are  to  be  exposed  to  the  weather,  their  dura- 
bility is  ereatl  Y  increased  by  saturating  them  with 
linseed  ou,  with  which  wax  or  rosin  may  be  com- 
bined. When  intended  to  resemble  bronze,  a  soap 
is  used,  made  of  Unseed  oil  and  soda,  colored  br  the 
sulj^ates  of  co{^>er  and  iron.  Walls  and  ceiunga 
are  rendered  wajler-proof  in  the  same  way.  (See 
an  abstract  of  a  memoir  of  IVArcet  and  Thenard, 
in  Brande's  Journal,  vol.  xxii.,  184,  and  Franklio 
Journal,  ii.,  276.) 
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leBce.*  For  small  and  delicate  imprea- 
fiions  in  relief,  melted  sulphur  is  sonfie- 
times  used;  also  a  strong  solution  of  isin- 
glass in  proof  spirit — Bronze  Casting, 
Statues  intended  to  occupy  situations  m 
which  they  may  be  exposed  to  yiolence 
are  commonly  made  of  bronze.  This 
material  resists  both  mechanical  ihiuries 
and  decay  fit>m  the  influence  of  the  at- 
mosphere. The  moulds  in  which  bronze- 
statues  are  cast  are  made  on  the  pattern, 
out  of  plaster  and  brick-dust,  the  latter 
material  being  added  to  resist  the  heat  of 
tiie  melted  metal.  The  parts  of  this 
mould  are  covered  on  their  inside  with 
a  coating  of  clav,  as  thick  as  the  lm>nze 
is  intended  to  be.  The  mould  is  then 
closed,  and  filled,  on  its  inside,  with  a 
nucleus  or  core  of  plaster  and  brick-dust, 
mixed  with  water.  When  this  is  done, 
the  mould  is  opened,  and  the  clay  care- 
fully removed.  The  mould,  witii  its  core, 
is  then  thoroughly  dried,  and  the  core 
secured  in  its  central  position  by  short 
bars  of  bronze,  which  pass  into  it  through 
the  external  part  of  the  mould.  The 
whole  is  then  bound  with  iron  hoops,  and, 
when  placed  in  a  proper  situation  ^ 
casting,  the  melted  bronze  is  poured  in 
through  an  aperture  lefl  for  the  purpose : 
of  course,  the  bronze  fills  the  same  cavity 
which  was  previously  occupied  by  the 
clay,  and  forms  a  metallic  covering  to  the 
core.  This  is  afterwards  made  smooth 
by  mechanical  means.  (BigeUnu^a  Tech- 
nology,) 

Castlereagh.    (See  Londonderry,) 

Castor.    (See  Beaver,) 

Castor  and  Pollux  ;  the  sons  of  Tyn- 
darus,  king  of  Lacedcemon,  and  Leda,  or, 
according  to  some,  of  Jupiter  and  Leda. 
The  fable  runs,  that  Leda  brought  forth 
two  eggs,  one  of  which  contained  Pollux 
and  Helen,  the  other  Castor  and  Cly- 
temnestra.  Pollux  and  Helen,  being  the 
offspring  of  Jupiter,  were  immortal ;  but 
Castor  and  Clytenmestra  were  begotten 
by  Tyndarus,  arid  mortal.  The  two  broth- 
el's were  inseparable  companions,  equallv 
brave  and  spurited,  and  attached  to  each 
other  witii  the  fondest  affection.  Castor 
was  particularly  skilled  in  the  art  of  break- 
ing horses,  and  PoUux  in  boxing  and 
wrestling.  They  were  among  the  heroes 
of  the  Ar^nautic  expedition,  in  which 
they  acquired  divine  nonors ;  for,  a  ter- 
rible tempest  having  arisen  on  the  voyage, 
and  all,  with  loud  voices,  calling  on  the 
gods  to  save  them,  there  suddenly  appear- 
ed over  the  heads  of  Castor  and  PoUuz 

*  See  a  paper  by  Mr.  Fox,  republished  in  the 
Franklin  JoanMl,  vol.  iii. 


two  star-like  meteors,  and  the  tempest 
subsided.  From  this  time,  they  were  the 
patron  deities  of  mariners,  and  received 
the  name  of  Dioscuri;  and,  from  them 
the  name  of  Castor  and  PoUitx  was  given 
to  the  fires  that  are  often  seen  on  vessels' 
masts  in  storms,  and  which  are  eiectrical 
phenomena.  After  their  return,  they  re- 
leased their  sister  Helen  from  the  con- 
finement in  which  Theseus  had  for  some 
time  held  her.  They  were  also  among 
the  heroes  of  the  Calydonian  hunt.  They 
wooed  the  daughters  of  Leucippus,  Phoe- 
be and  Ilaria,  and  were  each  obliged  to 
contend  for  their  mistresses  with  their  ri- 
vals, Idas  and  Lynceus,  the  sons  of  Apha- 
reus.  Castor  killed  Lynceus,  and  was 
slain  by  Idas.  Pollux  revenged  bis  broth- 
er's death  by  killing  Idas ;  but,  full  of  grief 
for  the  loss  of  Castor,  he  besought  Jupiter 
either  to  take  away  his  life,  or  grant  that 
his  brother  might  share  his  immortality. 
Jupiter  listenea  to  his  request,  and  Pol- 
lux and  his  brother  alternately  descended 
to  Orcus,  and  returned  to  life.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  ancients  understood 
them  as  being  together  or  separate  in 
their  alternate  passage  between  the  upper 
and  the  lower  worlds.  The  former  opin- 
ion seems  to  be  the  oldest ;  the  latter,  to 
have  gained  ground  subsequentlv.  Tem- 
ples and  altars  were  consecrated  to  them. 
In  ffreat  perils,  especially  in  battles,  the 
ancients  believed  that  they  frequently  ap- 
peared to  mortals  as  two  youths  on  white 
steeds,  in  shining  garments,  with  meteors 
over  their  heads;  and  then  they  were 
chiefly  called  Dioscuri.  They  were  also 
represented  side  by  side,  either  riding  or 
standing,  each  holdmg  a  horse  by  the  rein, 
with  spears  in  their  hands  and  stars  on 
their  heads. — In  the  heavens,  the  Dios- 
curi appear  as  one  of  the  12  constellations 
(^the  zodiac  (the  Twins). 

Casto R-OiL.  The  castor-oil  plant  hiei- 
nus  palma  Chrisii)  is  a  native  both  of  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  and  has  a  stem 
fix>m  5  to  15  or  16  feet  in  height,  and 
large,  bluish-green  leaves,  divided  into  7 
lobes,  serrated  and  pointed,  the  foot-stalks 
long,  and  inserted  into  the  disk.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  a  terminating 
spike,  and  the  seed-vessels  are  covered 
with  spines,  and  contain  three  flattish, 
oblong  seeds. — ^It  is  to  the  seeds  of  this 
plant  diat  we  are  indebted  for  the  drug 
called  castor-oU.  It  is  now  often  prepar- 
ed by  pressing  the  seeds  in  the  same  way 
as  is  practised  with  oil  of  almonds.  The 
oil  thus  obtained  is  called  cold  expressed. 
But  the  mode  chiefly  adopted  in  the 
West  Indies  is  first  to  strip  the  seeds  of 
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their  hti^  or  pods,  aod  then  to  hruise 
them  in  mortars.  Afterwards  they  are 
tied  in  linen  hags,  and  boiled  in  water 
until  the  oil  whioi  they  contain  rises  to 
the  surface.  This  is  carefully  skimmed 
of^  strained,  to  free  it  finom  any  accident- 
al impurities,  and  bottled  for  use.  The 
oil  which  is  obtained  by  boiling  is  con- 
sidered more  mild  than  that  procured  by 
pressure,  but  it  sooner  becomes  rancid. 
The  mildest  and  finest  Jamaica  castor-oil 
is  very  hmpid,  nearly  coloriess,  and  has 
scarcely  more  smell  or  taste  than  £ood 
olive-oil.  Many  people,  however,  have 
so  great  an  aversion  to  castor-oil,  even  in 
its  purest  state,  that  they  do  not  take  it 
without  great  reluctance.  The  uses  of 
castor-oil  in  medicine  are  well  known. 
It  is  at  present  prepared,  in  great  quanti- 
ties, in  various  parts  of  the  U.  States,  and 
of  aji  excellent  quality. 

Castrametation  ;  strictly,  the  art  of 
tracing  out  and  disposing  to  advantage  the 
several  parts  of  a  camp  on  the  ground.  It 
is  sometimes  used  more  extensively  to  in- 
clude all  the  ordinary  operations  of  a  cam- 
paign. A  camp,  whether  composed  of  tents 
or  barracks,  or  merely  of  places  assigned 
for  bivouacking,  must  be  oivided  in  such 
a  way  that  the  several  divisions  shall  be 
disposed  as  they  are  intended  to  be  when 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle ;  so  that,  on  a 
sudden  alarm,  the  troops  may  rise  in  their 
proper  posts.  At  the  same  ti  me,  the  places 
for  cooking,  for  the  baggage,  and  for  am- 
munition, must  be  conveuiendy  airansed. 

Castrates.  The  change  produced  in 
men  by  emasculation  is  highly  remark- 
able, and  assimilates  their  constitution,  in 
some  respects,  to  that  of  females.  The 
elasticity  of  the  fibres  and  muscles  is 
weakened,  and  the  cellular  membrane  be- 
comes charged  with  a  much  larger  quan- 
tity of  fat ;  the  growth  of  the  beard  is  pre- 
vented ;  the  upper  part  of  the  windpipe 
contracts  considerably,  and  the  castrate 
acquires  the  physiognomy  and  voice  of  a 
female.  On  tlie  moral  character  it  like- 
wise appears  to  have  some  influence,  by 
weakening  the  intellectual  faculties,  and 
rendering  the  subject  unfeeling,  morose, 
faint-hearted,  and,  on  the  whole,  incapable 
of  performing  those  deeds  which  require 
a  high,  magnanimous  disposition.  The 
most  numerous  class  of  castrates  are  those 
who  are  made  such  by  the  removal  of  the 
testicles.  Another  class  are  not  deprived 
of  the  parts  of  generation,  but  have  them 
ingeniously  injured  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  leave  them  the  faculty  of  copulating, 
but  deprive  them  of  the  power  of  beget- 
ting.   Juvenal  mentions  these  as  the  par- 


ticular favcMites  of  the  licentious  Rooiar. 
ladies.  To  the  third  class  beknig  those 
who  are  entirely  deprived  of  their  genitB] 
members.  They  are  used  in  preference, 
by  the  Turits,  as  keepers  of  their  women. 
The  castrates  of  all  three  classes  are  called 
eunuchs.  Those  of  the  third  class,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  two  otheis,are 
frequently  termed  entire  eunuda.  The 
word  etmuch  is  Greek,  and  signifies  gvmd 
or  keeper  of  the  bed.  The  castration  of 
adults  produces  some  change  in  the  dis- 
position, but  little  in  the  bodily  constitu- 
tion. Even  the  power  of  engender- 
ing continues  for  a  short  time.  Accord- 
ing to  the  accounts  of  ancient  historians, 
the  Greeks,  particularly  the  Lydians,  cas- 
trated women.  The  latter  are  said  to 
have  used  these  beings  as  guards  of  their 
wives  and  daughters.  With  females,  the 
operation  produces  a  completely  opposite 
effect  to  that  which  it  has  on  men.  The 
sexual  appetite  ceases,  a  beard  appears  on 
the  chin  and  upper  Up,  the  bosom  van- 
ishes, the  voice  becomes  harsh,  &c.  Boer- 
haave  and  Pott  relate  modem  instance 
of  this  kind.  Nothing  but  an  iminediate 
and  fiital  injury  to  the  parts  authorizes  on 
operation  of  such  vital  consequence  to 
the  human  race.  Among  the  evils  which 
religious  enthusiasm  has  at  all  times  pro- 
duced, castration  is  conspicuous.  The 
emperors  Constantine  and  Justinian  were 
obliged  to  use  their  utmost  power  to  op- 
pose this  rehgious  frenzy,  and  could  pot 
a  stop  to  it  only  by  punishing  it  like  mur- 
der. The  Valerians,  a  religious  sect, 
whose  minds  had  been  distracted  by  the 
example  of  Origen  (q.  v.),  not  only  consid- 
ered this  mutilation  of  themselves  as  a 
duty  which  reUgion  imposed  on  them, 
but  believed  themselves  bound  to  perform 
the  same,  by  fiiir  means  or  foul,  on  all 
those  who  came  into  their  power.  In 
Italy,  the  castration  of  boys,  in  order  to 
form  them  for  soprano  singers,  has  been 
in  use  for  a  lone  time,  evirccti  having  been 
employed  in  the  pontifical  chapel,  cm 
since  the  beginning  of  the  17th  centu- 
ry, to  sing  the  treble  parts.  Clement 
XIV  prohibited  this  abuse,  which,  not- 
withstanding, continued  for  a  long  time, 
and,  in  some  Italian  towns,  was  not  only 
suffered,  but  exercised  with  such  shame- 
ful openness,  that  the  practitioners  gave 
public  notice  of  their  profession.  In 
modem  times,  severe  laws  have  been 
enacted  against  castration,  and  the  custom 
is  going  out  of  use.  Beings  Uius  mud' 
lated,  however,  are  sometimes  to  be  found 
on  European  stages  and  in  Catholic 
churches.    Among  the  papal  sbgew,  we 
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found  castrates  as  ]ate  as  1823.  It  is  re- 
markable that  so  odious  and  unnatural  an 
operation  should  produce  the  fine  effect 
on  thu  tones  of  the  singer,  which  all  must 
acknowledge  who  can  rid  themselves  of 
the  disagreeable  effect  of  the  association. 
In  tlie  Catholic  church,  no  castrate,  how- 
ever he  became  such,  is  permitted  to  be 
on  officiating  priest.  The  part  which 
eimuchs  have  always  played,  wherever 
they  have  belonged  to  the  household  of 

iirinces,  is  well  known ;  and  some  authors 
inve  compared  them  to  Catholic  priests, 
wlio,  like  them,  have  often  been  the  intrigu- 
ing advisers  of  sovereigns,  and,  like  them, 
are  not  connected  with  society  by  the  gen- 
tle bonds  of  marriage  and  family  relations. 

Castriot.    (See  Scanderbeg,) 

Castrum  Doloris,  a  Latin  term,  signi- 
fying castle  ofgritfy  has  a  different  mean- 
ing from  caiafako.  The  latter  is  used  to 
denote  an  elevated  tomb,  containing  the 
coffin  of  a  distinguished  person,  together 
with  the  tapers  around,  ornaments,  anno- 
rial  bearings,  inscriptions,  &c.,  placed  in 
the  midst  of  a  church  or  hall.  The  cos- 
tram  doloris  is  the  whole  room  in  which 
the  ccUqfalco  is  elevated,  with  all  the 
decorations.  The  sarcophagus,  usually 
empty,  is  exposed  for  show  upon  an  ele- 
vation covered  with  black  cloth,  under  a 
canopy  surrounded  with  ccmddabra.  Up- 
on tne  coffin  is  laid  some  mark  of  the 
rank  of  the  deceased,  as  his  epaulette  or 
sword,  and,  when  the  deceased  was  a 
sovereign  or  a  member  of  a  ruling  fam- 
ily, princely  insignia  are  placed  on  sur- 
rounding seats.  The  French  call  the 
castrum  doloris,  choqteUe  ardentey  which 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  chambre  ar^ 
dtntt.  (q.  V.) 

Casuistry  ;  that  part  of  the  old  theol- 
ogy and  morals,  which  relates  to  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  difficult  cases  of  con- 
science (especially  where  there  is  a  collis- 
ion of  different  duties)  are  to  be  settled. 
Kant  calls  it  the  dialectics  of  conscience. 
Hence  a  casuist  is  a  moralist,  who  en- 
deavors to  solve  such  doubtful  questions. 
There  have  been  many  celebrated  casu- 
ists among  the  Jesuits  (e.  g.,  Escobar, 
Sanchez,  Busenbaum,  &c),  famous  for 
their  ingenuity  in  tlie  invention  of  such 
cases,  and  for  the  ambiguity  and  singu- 
larity of  their  solutions.  It  is  impossible, 
without  reading  the  works  of  some  of  the 
casuistical  writers,  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
ingenious  and  fine-spun  sophistry  which 
they  contain. 

Cat  (filis  caius,  L.) ;  a  well-known 
domesticated,  carnivorous  quadruped, 
whose  attachment  anpears  to  be  rather  to 


the  dwellings  than  the  persons  of  her 
protectors ;  in  which  respect  her  conduct 
IS  very  opposite  to  that  of  the  dog,  whose 
alliance  with  man  is  founded  upon  disin- 
terested, personal  attachment,  not  to  be 
affected  by  changes  of  place  or  fortune. 
Her  youthful  sportiveness,  beautiful  fur, 
and  gentle  demureness  of  manner  in  after 
life,  dispose  mankind  to  regard  the  animal 
with  kindness ;  but  the  most  persevering 
attempts  to  cultivate  her  good  disposi- 
tions are  followed  \nth  such  slight  suc- 
cess, and  met  with  so  much  of  deceit  and 
ingratitude,  as  to  weary  the  patience  of 
the  most  benevolent.  The  cat  is  capable 
of  showing  considerable  fondness  for  an 
individual,  but  never  appears  to  confide 
fully,  even  in  the  warmest  demonstra- 
tions of  kindness.  Her  treacherous  calm- 
ness of  disposition  needs  but  slight  provo- 
cation to  be  changed  to  vengeful  malig- 
nity. When  hurt,  or  much  alarmed, 
she  is  ready  to  attack  her  best  benefactor 
with  as  much  fury  as  a  stranger.  Being 
highly  sensitive,  and  fond  of  ease,  the  cat 
evmces  little  anxiety,  except  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  her  enjoyment,  and  is  ever 
prepared  to  seek  more  comfortable  quar- 
ters, whenever  the  condition  of  her  pat- 
rons may  render  a  movement  politic.  At 
what  period  cats  became  inmates  of  hu- 
man habitations,  it  is  scarcely  possible,  at 
this  period,  to  determine.  Beyond  doubt, 
their  usefulness  in  destroying  rats,  mice, 
and  other  small  animals,  first  introduced 
them  to  notice.  The  firet  mention  we 
find  made  of  them,  in  profane  history,  is 
by  Herodotus,  the  father  of  historians,  in 
his  account  of  Egypt  (Euterpe,  vd  lib.  ii.) 
He  speaks  of  tnem  as  diminishing  the 
vermin  infesting  human  dwellinps ;  states 
some  of  the  Egyptian  superstiuons  rela- 
tive to  them,  as  well  as  some  observations 
upon  their  breeding,  dispositions,  &c. 
The  celebrated  naturaust  Tenmiinck,  in  his 
excellent  monography  of  the  genus  felts, 
adduces  strong  reasons  for  believing  that 
th«  cat  was  originally  domesticated  in 
Egypt,  and  that  the  gloved  cat,  F.  manic- 
vkda  (chat  gaanJU  of  Southern  Afi-icaJ  is, 
in  all  probability,  the  original  stock  of^the 
domestic  cat  Its  strong  resemblance  in 
size,  proportions,  &c.,  renders  this  opin- 
ion more  acceptable  than  that  which  at- 
tributes the  origin  to  the  common  Euro- 
pean wild  cat,  which  is  smaller,  has  a 
shorter,  thicker  tail,  and,  indeed,  would 
seem  rather  to  be  the  domestic  cat  re- 
turned to  the  savace  state,  than  its  origin- 
id  stock.  The  subtlety  and  cucuinspec 
tion  of  the  common  cat  are  evinced  by  all 
its  habits  and  movements;  and  the  ob- 
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servation  of  this  diapofiition  has  obtained 
for  it  the  name  it  bean  in  most  of  the 
living  languages  of  Europe.  In  Greek, 
it  is  ^lled  a2Xoopo(,  for  which  we  haTo  found 
no  derivation.  In  Latin,  it  was  called 
eatu8y  from  the  adjective  signifying  cun- 
ning, wtry,  sMUj  &c.  Accordms  to 
Varro,  this  adjective  is  a  Sabine,  and  not 
a  Roman  word ;  but,  as  we  find  it  used  by 
Horace,  in  his  oddAdMerettnum,*  its  ad- 
mission into  the  classic  vocabulaiy  can 
scarcely  be  denied.  From  this  name,  ear- 
iust  we  have  the  English  ced,  the  Gennan 
katztf  the  French  ehatj  &c.  The  domes- 
tic cat  belongs  to  a  genus  (felis)  better 
armed  for  the  destrucdon  of  animal  life 
than  all  other  quadrupeds.  The  short 
and  powerful  jaws,  moved  by  vigorous 
muscles,  are  supplied  with  most  formid- 
ably trenchant  teeth :  a  cunning  disposi- 
tion, combined  with  nocturnal  habits  and 
much  {Mitience  in  pursuit,  gives  them  great 
advantages  over  their  prey;  and  their 
keen,  lacerating  claws,  which  are  always 
preserved  in  the  most  acute  state  by  the 
peculiar  arrangement  that  keeps  them 
concealed  when  not  in  use,  enables  them 
to  injQJct  a  death-blow  on  their  victims 
with  as  much  certainty  as  ease.  The  cat, 
in  a  degree,  partakes  of  all  the  attributes 
of  her  race — ^Ues  in  ambush  for  her  prey, 
and  seizes  it  by  a  sudden  leap;  plays 
with  her  captives  before  puttmg  them  to 
death ;  and  does  not  limit  her  destruction 
to  the  mere  gratification  of  appetite.  Cold 
Hnd  wet  are  disagreeable  to  the  cat,  and 
electricity  is  especially  feared  by  her: 
advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  latter  cir- 
^.umstance  to  avert  the  troublesome  visits 
of  the  animal.  Afler  having  once  re- 
ceived a  shock  fix>m  a  Leyden  vial,  but 
Uttle  aporehension  need  be  entertained  of 
the  cat  s  return  to  the  same  place.  Of 
various  aromatic  substances,  as  camep  or 
catmint,  &c^  puss  is  remarkably  fond ; 
»nd  the  odor  of  valerian  appears  to  throw 
Her  into  an  ecstasy  of  pleasure.  The  food 
of  the  cat,  in  a  state  of  domestication,  is  ne- 
.^easarily  very  various,  but  always  of  flesh 
dr  fish,  if  it  can  be  obtained.  A  desire  to 
possess  herself  of  the  latter  article  of  diet, 
proves  one  of  the  strongest  temptations  to 
thefl  that  the  cat  is  exposed  to :  in  fiict,  it 
lakes  a  very  severe  education  to  make  her 
any  better  than  a  thief  under  anv  circum- 
stances. The  cat  is  renuukable  for  the 
fetor  of  its  eructations,  as  well  as  the 
powerfully  ofiensive  and  phosphorus-like 

•  Mercori,  facunde  nesftoa  Atlantis 
Qui  feros  cnlUia  homimiin  receDtuin 
Voce  ibrmasti  outev  et  deoorae 
Blore  palaeslne.    lib.i.  Conn, 


odor  of  its  urine,  &c.  But,  peisonaily,  it 
is  a  veiy  cleanly  animal,  avoiding  to  step 
in  any  sort  of  ^Itfa,  and  preserving  its  fur 
in  a  very  neat  condition.  Of  its  habits, 
when  well  taken  care  of  and  much  petted, 
it  cannot  be  neoeasaiy  to  tpetk  here,  as 
they  are  universally  known.  Equally 
notorious  is  their  clamorous  mode  of 
making  love,  which  is  designated  by  the 
term  caterwtuUng,  and,  once  heard,  can 
never  be  forjpotten.  The  cat  goes  with 
young  for  sixty-three  days,  and  brings 
forth  from  three  to  six  at  a  litter,  which 
remain  blind  for  nine  days. 

Cat-Biu>  (furdut/e^Mr,  Viell;  T.lw- 
idusj  Wils.| ;  a  numerous  and  well-known 
species  of  thrush,  which  annually  advances 
from  the  south  with  the  progress  of  agri- 
culture, and,  during  the  summer,  is  found 
throughout  the  Middle  and  New  England 
States,  frequenting  thickets  of  brambles, 
or  the  ^rubberies  of  gardens.  The  note 
firom  which  the  bird  obtains  its  name  is 
strikingly  similar  to  the  plaint  of  a  kitten 
in  distress,  and  would  almost  certainly  de- 
ceive the  ear  of  any  one  unacquainted  with 
the  cry  of  this  species.  The  cat-bird  is 
exceedingly  fiuniUar  and  unsuspicious,  al- 
lowing itself  to  be  closely  approached,  and 
saluting  every  one  passing  near  its  abode 
by  its  cat-hke  note.  It  is  lively  and  ac- 
tive in  its  movements,  and,  but  for  the 
unfortunate  res^nblance  of  its  ordmary 
ciy  to  the  voice  of  an  animal  by  no  means 
a  fiivorite,  would  be  considered  an  agree- 
able bird,  notwithstanding  its  plain,  lead- 
colored  plumajge.  Wilson  infonns  us, 
that  the  cat-bird  arrives  in  the  lower 
parts  of  Georgia  about  the  end  of  Febru- 
aiy,  whence  he  infers  that  its  winter  resi- 
dence is  not  far  distant  from  Florida.  It 
reaches  Pennsylvania  by  the  second  week 
in  April,  and  has  its  nest  built  by  the  be- 
ffinnmg  of  May.  For  this  purpose,  a 
brier  or  bramble  thicket,  a  tnom-bush, 
thick  vine,  or  fork  of  a  sapling,  is  selected. 
Little  attention  is  paid  to  concealment, 
though  few  birds  are  more  solicitous  for 
the  SaSety  of  their  yotmg.  The  nest  is 
constructed  of  dry  leaves,  weeds,  small 
twigs,  and  fine,  dry  grass,  the  inside  being 
lined  with  fine,  block,  fibrous  roots.  The 
female  lays  4  or  5  eg^  of  a  imiform 
greenish-blue  color,  firee  Irom  spots.  They 
generally  raise  two,  and  sometimes  three, 
broods  in  a  season.  The  admirable  natu- 
ralist above  mentioned  relates,  that  be 
sometimes,  when  in  the  woods,  amused 
himself  with  imitating  the  violent  chirp- 
ing or  squeaking  of  young  birds,  in  order 
to  discover  what  species  were  in  his  vi- 
cinity ;  and  these  sounds,  to  birds  in  the 
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breedioff  aeasona.  he  compares  to  the 
alann  of  fire  in  a  large  and  populous  city. 
On  such  occasions  of  alarm  and  conster* 
nation,  the  cat-bird  is  the  first  to  make 
bis  appearance,  not  singly,  but  sometimes 
half  a  dozen  at  a  timfe,  dying  fiiom  differ- 
ent quarters  to  the  epot  Otner  birds  are 
variously  affected,  but  none  show  symp- 
toms of  such  extreme  suffering.  He  hur- 
ries backward  and  forward  with  hanging 
wings  and  open  mouth,  calling  out  louder 
and  fasten  ^d  actually  screaming  with 
distress,  till  he  appears  hoaise  with  his 
exertions.  He  attempts  no  offensive 
measures,  but  he  bewails,  he  implores,  in 
the  most  pathetic  terms  with  which  na^ 
ture  has  suppUed  him,  and  with  an  atfony 
of  feelioff  which  is  truly  affecting.  This 
species  does  not  readily  desert  its  nest ; 
and,  when  the  eggs  or  young  of  other 
birds  are  placed  in  it,  they  are  content  to 
throw  out  tlie  intruders,  and  continue 
their  attentions  to  their  own  famiiv. 
When  the  nest  and  eggs  are  carefully 
removed  to  another  place  by  man,  the 
parents  foUow,  and  do  not  remit  their 
cares.  Before  the  dawn,  when  there  is 
scarcely  light  enough  to  render  it  visible, 
the  cat-bird  generally  begins  its  song, 
while  fluttering  with  great  sprightliness 
from  bush  to  bush.  His  notes  are  more 
singular  than  melodious,  consisting  of 
short  imitations  of  other  birds,  but  failing 
where  strength  and  clearness  of  tone  are 
requisite.  lie  appears  to  study  certain 
passages  with  great  perseverance,  com- 
mencing in  a  low  key,  and,  as  he  suc- 
ceeds, ascending  to  a  higher  and  freer 
note,  unembarrassed  by  the  presence  of  a 
spectator,  even  within  a  few  yards.  An 
attentive  listener  discovers  considerable 
variety  in  his  perfonnance,  apparently 
made  up  of  a  collection  of  odd  sounds 
and  quamt  passages.  The  cat-bird  is  a 
great  enemy  to  the  common  black  snake 
or  horse-runner  (colvher  earutridor),  which 
rifles  its  nest  whenever  an  opportunity 
offers.  As  the  cat-bird  uniformly  attacks 
or  pursues  this  snake,  and  is  fi^quently 
seen  in  the  act  of  hopping  eagerly  afler  iL 
numerous  ridiculous  stories  are  related  of 
its  being  fascinated  or  charmed  by  the 
snake.  The  testimony  of  Wilson  and 
Bartram  show  that  the  bird  is  almost  uni- 
formly the  aggressor  and  victor,  driving 
the  snake  to  its  hiding-place.  Jn  one 
instance,  the  writer  wimessed  an  attack 
of  a  cat-bird  on  the  black  snake,  almost 
precisely  similar  to  that  related  in  WiU 
son's  Ornithology,  by  his  venerable  fiiend, 
tlie  naturalist  Bartram.  The  cat-bird  is 
nine  inches  long,  and,  at  <^  short  distance, 


appears  nearly  black*  but,  on  a  doser  in- 
spection, is  seen  to  be  <^  a  deep  slate-color 
aijove,  lightest  on  the  edges  (^the  prima- 
ries, and  of  a  considerably  lighter  shoe-col- 
or below,  except  under  i&  tail  coverts, 
which  are  of  a  very  dark  red ;  the  tall, 
which  is  rounded,  and  the  superior  pait 
of  the  head,  as  well  as  the  bill  and  legs, 
are  black.  (See  WUiOHt  1st  ed.,  vol.  ii. 
p.  90.) 

Cat  Isx^ifD,  or  St.  Salvador,  or  Gu- 
ANABANi,  or  GuAi«iMiNA ;  ono  of  the  Ba- 
hama islands;  about  60  miles  in  length 
fit>m  N.  to  S.,  and  12  in  its  mean  breadth. 
Population,  in  1797,  657.  Tins  island  is 
remarkable  for  beinff  the  first  land  of 
America  discovered  by  Columbus,  who 
landed  here  Oct  12, 1492,  and  named  it 
St.  Sdvddor.  Lon.  75P  W. ;  lat  24''  30^ 
N. 

Catacombs  (caverns,  srottoes,  subter- 
raneous caves,  destined  lor  the  sepulture 
of  the  dead).  The  respect  felt  for  the 
dead,  by  all  nations,  naturally  led  them 
to  some  outward  manifestation  of  regard, 
such  as  the  pomp  of  funeral  solemnities, 
or  the  consecration  of  a  particular  spot 
for  sepulture,  or  the  erection  of  monu- 
ments, to  transmit  to  posterity  the  re- 
membrance of  the  services  or  virtues 
of  the  deceased.  Some  nations,  as  the 
E^ptians,  constructed  pyramids  and  lab- 
yrinths to  contain  their  mortal  remains. 
Others,  as  the  PhoBnicians,  and,  after  them, 
the  Greeks,  hollowed  out  the  rocks  for 
tombs,  surrounding  their  towns  witli  vast 
magazines,  containing  the  bones  of  their 
&therB.  Asia  Minor,  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  Cyrenais,  afford  instances  of  these 
singular  and  gigantic  works.  The  Ro- 
mans, not  so  bold,  but  still  more  magnifi- 
cent, embeUished  their  roads  with  superb 
mausoleums  and  sarcophagi  of  marble, 
consecrated  to  their  distinguished  families. 
At  a  later  period,  when  the  change  of 
their  religion  made  it  necessary  to  con- 
ceal these  last  marks  of  regard,  they  con- 
secrated vast  subterraneous  caverns  to 
the  purpose  of  tomb&  The  discovery  of 
these  monuments  has  always  excited  the 
curiosity  of  travellers  and  the  attention  of 
artists.  The  latter  have  applied  them- 
selves to  learn  firom  them  the  character 
of  architecture  and  painting  at  differeift 
epochs;  and,  though  they  have  often 
found  only  coarse  representations,  the 
productions  of  art  in  its  infancy  or  de- 
cline, they  have  occasionally  met  with 
types  of  perfection.  Many  monuments 
oi  this  description  have  been  preserved 
to  our  days,  and  still  contain  traces  of  the 
painting  and   architecture  with   which 
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tliey  were  decorated.  There  are  cata- 
combe  existing  in  Syria,  Pei«a,  and 
among  the  most  ancient  Oriental  nations. 
But  me  revolutions  in  these  countries, 
and  the  changes  which  they  have  occa- 
sioned, have  deprived  us  of  the  docu- 
ments which  would  have  given  us  exact 
information  regarding  them.  The  de- 
scription of  the  catacombs  in  Upper 
Egypt  gives  us  an  idea  of  those  whose 
existence  is  still  unknown  to  us.  They 
coutaiu  the  history  of  the  country,  and 
the  customs  and  manners  of  the  people, 
painted  or  sculptured  in  many  monu- 
ments of  the  most  admirable  preserva- 
tiou.  The  subterraneous  caves  of  tliese 
countries,  like  almost  all  of  the  kind,  have 
their  origin  in  quarries.  From  the  depths 
of  the  mountains  which  contain  them, 
stone  was  taken,  which  served  for  the 
building  of  the  neisliboring  towns,  and 
also  of  the  great  edifices  and  pyramids 
which  ornament  the  land.  They  are 
dug  in  a  mountain  situated  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Nile,  and  furnished  the 
Romans  with  materisJs  for  the  construc- 
tion of  buildings  in  their  colonial  estab- 
lisliments.  The  excavations  in  these 
mountains  are  found  throughout  a  space 
of  15  to  20  leagues,  and  form  subterrane- 
ous caverns,  \niich  appear  to  be  the  work 
of  art;  but  there  is  neither  order  nor 
symmetry  in  them.  They  contain  vast 
and  obscure  apartments,  low  and  irregu- 
lar vaults,  supported,  in  different  parts, 
with  piles,  left  purposely  by  the  workmen. 
Some  holes,  of  about  six  feet  in  length 
and  two  feet  in  width,  give  rise  to  the 
conjecture,  that  they  were  destined  for 
sepulchres.  Cells  of  very  small  dimen- 
sions, formed  in  the  hollows  of  these  ob- 
scure caverns,  prove  them  to  have  been 
the  abode  of  recluses.  In  Sicily  and  Asia 
Minor,  a  prodigious  number  of  grottoes 
and  excavations  have  been  discovered, 
containing  sepulchres.  Some  appear  to 
have  served  as  retreats  to  the  victuns  of 
despotism :  the  greater  part  are  the  work 
of  the  waters  which  traverse  the  moun- 
tains of  these  regions,  as,  for  instance,  the 
great  cave  of  Noto,  which  passes  for  one 
of  the  wonders  of  Sicily.  This  cave,  the 
height,  length  and  breadth  of  which  are 
A|ual,  has  been  formed  by  the  river  Cas- 
sibili,  which  runs  at  the  lx)ttom,  and  trav- 
erses it  for  the  length  of  100  fethoms.  In 
ihe  interior  of  this  cave  are  a  number  of 
liouses  and  tombs.  In  the  ancient  Hybla, 
there  is  a  grotto  containing  many  sepul- 
chres, near  which  is  the  tomb  of  iEschy- 
lus.  At  Yela  are  abodes  for  the  living 
and  sepulchres  for  the  dead,  cut  in  the 


rocks ;  at  Agrigentum,  suhteinmeous 
caves,  labyrinuis .  and  tombs,  ananged 
with  great  order  and  symmetiy.  There 
are  also  caverns  in  the  environs  of  Syra- 
cuse, which  may  be  ranked  with  the 
principal  monuments  of  this  description, 
nom  dieir  extent  and  depth,  their  archi- 
tectural ornaments,  and  fit>m  some  his- 
torical recollections  attached  to  them.  In 
the  catacombs  of  Rome,  coffins  are  some- 
times found,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the 
bones  in  them  belonged  to  Christiana. 
Inscriptions  are  also  seen  on  the  avails  of 
the  apartments.  But,  though  they  may 
not  have  been  used  by  the  ChristiaDS  as 
tombs,  it  is  certmn  that  they  served  for 
places  of  assembling  for  secret  exercises 
of  devotion.  (See  Artaud's  Voyage  dam 
Us  Catacomhes  dt  Rome,  Paris,  1810.)— 
The  catacombs  in  tlie  tu&  mountains  of 
Capo  di  Monte,  near  Naples,  consist  of 
subterraneous  galleries,  halls,  rooms,  ba- 
silicas, and  rotundos,  which  extend  to  the 
distance  of  two  Italian  miles.  Through- 
out there  are  seen  niches  for  coffins 
{loadi)  and  bones.  A  description  of  them 
was  given  by  Celano,  in  1643.  They 
probably  owe  their  origin  to  the  qaarries 
which  afforded  tufa  for  the  walls  of  the 
cities  Palaeopolis  and  Neapolis,  and  aflct 
wards  served  as  sepulchres  for  the  Chris- 
tian congregations.  The  catacombs  of 
Paris  are  extensive  subterraneous  galle- 
ries, to  which  you  descend  from  the 
buildings  on  the  western  side  of  the  bar- 
riht  d^enfer.  The  name  itself  which  has 
been  given  to  this  labyrinth  of  caverns 
and  galleries,  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
asylums  and  places  of  refuge  of  tiie  per- 
secuted Christians  under  Naples  and 
Rome,  informs  us  of  the  purpose  to 
which  it  has  been  applied  since  17d6L 
These  galleries  were  originally  the  quar- 
ries from  which  materials  were  excavated 
for  constructing  the  edifices  of  the  capi- 
tal. The  weight  of  the  superincumbent 
houses  rendered  it  necessary  to  prop 
them ;  and  when  the  cemeteries  of  the 
demolished  churches  and  the  burying 
grounds  were  cleared  in  1786,  the  gov- 
ernment resolved  to  deposit  the  bones  in 
these  quarries,  which  were  consecrated 
for  that  purpose.  The  relics  of  ten  gen- 
erations were  here  united  in  the  repose 
of  the  grave.  Eight  times  as  great  as  the 
living  tide  that  rolls  over  this  spot  is  its 
subterraneous  population.  By  the  light 
of  wax  tapers  you  descend  90  feet  to  a 
world  of  silence,  over  which  the  Parisiaa 
police  keeps  watch  as  strictly  as  over  the 
world  of  noise  and  confusion  above.  You 
enter  a  gallery,  where  two  can  just  go 
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abreast  A  black  streak  on  the  stones,  of 
which  the  walls  consist,  points  out  the 
way,  which,  from  the  great  number  of 
intersecting  by-passages,  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  retrace  without  this  aid,  or  with- 
out guides.  The  plain  of  Montrougeand 
the  great  suburb  St  Jacques,  as  well  as 
Su  Germain,  and,  according  to  some,  the 
channel  of  the  Seine,  are  thus  under- 
mined. Among  the  curiosities  of  this 
a  of  that  lower  world  is  a  plan  of  tlie 
or  of  Mahon,  which,  in  his  hours 
of  leisure,  an  ingenious  soldier  faithfully 
copied,  from  memoiy,  in  the  material  of 
the  quarries.  You  finally  enter  the  hall, 
whence  you  are  ushered  into  the  realms 
of  death  by  the  inscription  which  once 
stood  over  the  entrance  to  the  church- 
yard of  Sl  Sulpice : — Has  vUra  mdas  re- 
quiescufd  heatam  gpem  exspectante$.  Nar- 
row passages  between  walls  of  skeletons ; 
chambers  in  which  mausoleums,  altars, 
candelabras,  constructed  of  human  bones, 
with  festoons  of  skulls  and  thigh-bones. 
Interspersed,  occasionally,  with  inscrip- 
tions, not  always  the  most  happily  select- 
ed, from  ancient  and  modem  authors, 
excite  the  gloomy  impression  which  is 
always  produced,  even  in  the  most  light- 
minded,  by  the  sight  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  human  frame.  Fatigued  with  these 
horrible  embellishments,  you  enter  a  sim- 
ple chapel,  without  bones,  and  containing 
an  altar  of  granite.  The  inscription  D.  M. 
II  et  III  Septembr.  MDCCXCII.  recalls 
to  memory  the  victims  of  those  moumfiil 
days,  whose  remains  are  here  united.  It 
is  the  only  spot  in  the  whole  labyrinth, 
that  speaks  unmediatel^  to  the  heart  of 
every  body.  On  leavmg  these  rooms, 
consecrated  to  death,  where,  however,  the 
air  is  always  preserved  pure  by  means  of 
secret  passages,  you  may  visit  a  geo- 
logical cabinet,  formed  by  Mr.  Hericourt 
de  Thury,  the  director  of  the  ccariires 
sous  PttnSf  who  has  also  published  a. de- 
scription of  them  (Paris,  1815).  Speci- 
mens of  the  minerals  furnished  by  the 
regions  you  have  traversed,  and  a  collec- 
tion of  diseased  bones,  in  a  contiguous 
hall,  scientifically  arranged,  are  the  last 
curiosities  which  these  excavations  offer. 
300  toises  east  of  the  road  to  Orleans  you 
finally  return  to  the  light  of  day.  We 
understand  that  it  has  lately  been  prohib- 
ited to  visit  this  remarkable  spot,  because 
a  person  had  lost  himself  in  this  labyrinth, 
and  had  never  been  heard  of  again.  In 
Rome,  there  is  a  Franciscan  church,  un- 
der which,  for  centuries,  the  bones  of  the 
monks  of  the  convent,  and  of  many  per- 
itoQs,  who^think  their  eternal  happmesB 


wiU  be  promoted  by  their  burial  there, 
have  been  preserved,  ingeniously  arranffed 
in  colunms,  altars,  arches,  garlands,  res- 
toons  and  architectural  ornaments.  Ev- 
ery year,  mass  is  read  there. 

Catacoustics  (fit)m  nra^  and  ikSi*,  f 
hear),  called,  also,  cakmhomcs ;  the  sci* 
ence  of  reflected  sounas,  or  that  part  of 
acoustics  which  considers  the  properties 
of  echoes.  (See  Acovstics.) 
Catafalco.  (See  Castnan  DolorisJ) 
Catalani,  Angelica,  by  marriage  Vol- 
abr^ue;  a  celebrated  singer,  born,  ac- 
cording to  her  own  statement,  in  1784,  at 
Sinlgaglia,  in  the  Ecclesiastical  States,  and 
educated  in  the  convent  of  St  Lucia,  near 
Rome.  Angelica  displayed,  in  her  seventh 
year,  an  uncommon  talent  for  singing,  and 
such  multitudes  came  to  hear  her,  that  the 
magistrates  of  the  place  prohibited  her 
singing  any  longer  in  the  convent.  But 
the  favor  of  a  cardinal,  and  the  love  of 
the  celebrated  Bosello,  enabled  her  to 
cultivate  her  talents.  After  leaving  the 
convent,  she  appeared,  in  her  fifteenth 
year,  at  the  theatre  in  Venice,  and  then 
in  other  Italian  cities.  In  Lisbon,  she 
was,  for  &ye  years,  together  with  Cres- 
centini  and  Gafforini,  the  ornament  of  the 
Italian  opera.  Her  first  concert  in  Ma- 
drid brought  her  more  than  $15,000;  and, 
fit>m  her  concerts  in  Paris,  her  fame 
spread  over  all  Europe.  In  London,  she 
had,  in  the  first  year  of  her  engagement, 
a  salary  of  72,000  francs  ($12,931),  and, 


in  the  following, of  96,000 firancs  ($17,24] ). 
Two  concerts,  besides,  brought  her  ^,000 
francs  ($5,388)  each,  and  she  received 
immense  sums  in  her  journeys  through 
the  country  towns  during  her  eight 
months'  stay  in  the  island.  In  1814,  she 
undertook,  in  Paris,  the  direction  of  the 
Italian  opera,  left  it  on  the  return  of  Na- 
poleon, and  obtained  it  anew  on  the  res- 
toration of  the  king,  after  an  interval  . 
which  she  spent  in  journeys  through  Bel- 
gium. In  1816,  i^e  visited  the  chief 
cities  of  Germany  and  Italy.  She  owes 
h^r  ftime  to  an  agreeable  exterior,  to  a 
lively  way  of  acting,  to  an  uncommon 
fiilness  and  a  rare  flexibility  of  voice,  a 
singularly  fine  shake,  and  an  exceeding 
richness  of  difficult  and  striking,  but  bril- 
liant rather  than  beautiful,  figures  and  or^ 
namentB,  particularly  in  chromatic  pas- 
sages, and  an  original  combination  of  all 
those  excellences  in  a  whole,  which  is 
more  fit  to  excite  astonishment  'and  ad- 
miration than  to  touch  the  heart  As  me 
French  government,  after  her  return 
were  continually  obliged  to  advance  con- 
siderable sums  n>r  the  support  of  the  Ital 
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ian  opera  id  Paris,  'whilst  she  never  yield- 
ed to  the  wish  of  the  public  in  the  choice 
of  the  pieces  performed,  and,  through 
jealousf,  removed  other  female  sinffers 
of  merit,  she  was  dismissed,  and  travelled 
anew,  in  1818,  through  the  chief  cities  of 
Germany,  and  then  to  Petersbui^  and 
Warsaw ;  in  1832  to  London,  in  1825  to 
Italy,  in  1826  to  Stuttgart.  She  is  marri- 
ed to  M.  Valabr^gue,  formerly  a  captain 
in  the  French  service,  by  whom  she  has 
several  children.  The  latest  accounts  in- 
form us  that  she  has  determined  not  to 
sinff  publicly  any  more,  except  fbr  chari- 
table purposes.  She  lives  retired  in 
Italy. 

CATAI.EPBT.  This  is  a  spasmodic  dis- 
ease, and,  by  some,  regarded  as  a  species 
of  iitanua*  It  affects  the  whole  body,  so 
as  to  render  it  immovable,  as  if  dead. 
Tetanus  differs  from  catalepsy  in  its  sub- 
jects and  causes.  Females  are  most  lia- 
ble to  the  last,  while  the  first  is  equally 
produced  in  both  sexes  by  appropriate 
causes.  Tetanus  is  most  frequently  pro- 
duced by  punctured  wounds  of  tendinous 
textures,  and  most  readily  in  hot  weather. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  occurs,  like  cata- 
lej)8y,  independently  of  wounds.  The 
spasm  is  more  limited  in  tetanus ;  some- 
times being  most  severe  in  the  muscles 
of  tlj^e  face,  producing  lock-jaw ;  now  it 
nttaoks  the  muscles  of  the  trunk,  on  the 
fore  part,  producing  emprasthotonoSf  and 
now  the  muscles  of  the  back  part,  pro- 
ducing opisthotonos,  or  curvature  of  the 
tnmk  backwards.  During  all  this,  the 
natural  temperature  may  remain,  the 
pulse  be  perfectly  natural,  and  the  senses 
unimpaired.  Under  the  most  active  and 
varied  treatment,  tetanus  has  always  been 
a  very  fktal  malady. — Catalepsy  is  a  uni- 
versal spasmodic  disease  of  the  oi^gans  of 
locomotion.  The  body  remains  in  the 
.  position  in  which  it  may  have  been  when 
attacked  with  the  fit,  and  the  limbs  pre- 
serve any  situation  in  which  they  may  be 
placed.  The  senses  are  obliterated,  and 
the  mind  totally  inactive,  nothing  being 
able  to  rouse  the  patient  The  pulse  and 
temperature  remain  natural  The  fit  is 
of  uncertaui  length';  according  to  some 
writers,  not  lasting  more  than  a  quarter 
^an  hour,  though  known  by  others  to  be 
much  longer.  This  disease  is  an  obeti-^ 
nate  one,  and  is  very  liable  to  recur,  even 
when  the  padent  seems  in  the  least  re- 
spect liable  to  a  recurrence.  It  is,  for  tiie 
most  part,  a  coAsequence  of  some  other 
disease.  Thi^  may  be  a  local  afi^ction; 
but  it  more  fiicquentlv  occura  in  a  ffen- 
eially  mifbebled  constitution,  induced  by 


some  grave  malady,  or  one  Whic^  faan 
been  caused  by  the  gradual  operation  of 
unobserved  naorfoid  causes. 

CATALOotrss  or  Books.  (See  Books, 
Catalogues  of.) 

CATAI.01VIA  (cmciently  Taraoonensig)  ; 
a  province  of  Spain,  bounded  N.  by 
France,  E.  and  S.  E.  by  the  Mediterra- 
nean, S.  W.  by  Valencia,  and  W.  by  Ar- 
ragon.  Its  form  is  nearly  that  of  a  trian- 
fl^e,  the  base  towards  the  Mediterranean 
being  about  140  miles  in  length,  the  side 
towGmds  France  1^,  and  that  towards 
Arragon  140.  The  country  in  ^neral  is 
mountainous,  but  interdicted  vntfa  fertile 
valleys,  while  the  mountains  themselves 
are  covered  with  valuable  woods  and 
fruit-trees.  Com,  Wine,  oil,  fiax,  hemp, 
legumes,  and  almost  every  kind  of  fi-uit, 
are  abundant.  He^  are  quairies  of  mar- 
ble of  all  colors,  of  crystal,  and  alabaster ; 
also  topazes,  rubies,  jaspers  and  other 
precious  stones ;  mines  of  lead,  tin,  iron, 
alum,  vitriol  and  salt,  and,  formerly,  of 
ffold  and  silver.  On  the  coast  is  a  coral- 
nshery.  Catalonia' is  naturally  much  less 
fertile  than  either  of  the  Castilea ;  but  it 
fkr  surpasses  both,  and,  indeed,  every 
other  province  in  Spedn,  in  the  industry 
of  its  mhabitants,  as  well  as  the  improve- 
ments which  they  have  effected  in  man- 
ufactures, agriculture  and  commerce. 
Pop.  a58,818;  square  miles,  12,111.  It 
has  usually  been  divided  into  15  vigueiies 
or  jurisdictions.  The  principal  towns 
are  Barcelona,  Tortosa,  Tarragozm,  Ge- 
ron^  and  Villa  Franca  de  Panades.    (See 

Catamsnia  (derived  firom  these  two 
Greek  words, — «anr,  according  to,  and  ^ij», 
the  month) ;  menses,  the  monthly  discharge 
fix>m  the  uterus  of  females,  between  the 
ases  of  14  and  45.  Many  have  question- 
ed whether  this  discharge  arose  from  a 
mere  rupture  of  vessels,  or  whether  it  was 
owing  to  a  secretoiy  action.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  latter. 
The  secretory  organ  is  composed  of  the 
arterial  vessels  situated  in  the  fundus  of 
the  uterus.  The  dissection  of  women 
who  have  died  during  tlie  time  of  their 
menstruating  proves  this.  Sometimes, 
thongh  very  rarely,  women,  during  preg- 
nancy, menstruate ;  and,  when  this  hap- 
pens, the  discharge  takes  place  from  the 
arterial  vessels  of  the  vagina.  Diuing 
pregnanev  and  lactation,  when  the  person 
IS  in  good  health,  the  catameniai  for  the 
most  part,  cease  to  flow.  The  quantity 
a  female  menstruates  at  each  time  is  vcty 
various,  depending  on  climate  uid  a  vari- 
ety of  other  dncumstancea     it  is  com- 
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monly,  in  England,  fix>m  five  to  six 
ounces :  it  rarely  exceeds  eight  Its  du- 
ration is  from  three  to  four,  and  some- 
times, though  rarely,  five  days.  With 
respect  to  the  nature  of  the  discharge,  it 
difirers  very  much  firom  pure  blood.  It 
never  coagulates,  but  is  sometimes  gru- 
mous,  and  membranes  like  the  decidua 
are  formed  in  difficult  menstruations.  In 
some  women,  it  always  smells  rank  and 
peculiar ;  in  others,  it  is  inodorous.  The 
use  of  this  monthly  secretion  is  said  to  be, 
to  render  the  uterus  fit  for  the  conception 
and  nutrition  of  the  foetus ;  therefore  girls 
rarely  conceive  before  the  catamenia  ap- 
pear, and  women  rarely  aAer  their  entire 
cessadon,  but  very  easily  soon  after  men- 
struation. 

Catainia  (anciently  Catana) ;  a  city  of 
Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  Demona,  on  the 
*K)Klers  of  the  valley  of  Noto,the  see  of  a 
bishop,  tiie  suffragan  of  Monreal;  47 
miles  S.  S.  W.  Messina,  85  E.  S.  E.  Pa- 
lermo ;  lat.  37°  3(y  N.;  Ion.  15°  &  E. 
The  population  is  variously  estimated  at 
from  40  to  80,000.  It  is  situated  on  a 
gulf  of  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Mtneu  Tliis  city  has  been  repeat- 
edly visited  by  tremendous  earthquakes,, 
and  was  laid  in  ruins  by  one  in  1693, 
when  18,000  people  were  destroyed ;  and 
upon  the  situation  which  it  oconpied,  the 
pi-esent  city  is  built ;  tlie  lava  serving,  at 
the  same  time,  for  a  foundation,  as  well 
as  a  quarry,  firom  which  stone  was  dug 
for  its  construction.  Catania  is  reviving 
with  great  splendor,  and  has  much  more 
the  features  of  a  metropolis  and  royal 
residence  tlian  Palermo.  The  principal 
streets  are  wide,  and  well  paved  with 
lavfu  Most  of  the  edifices  have  an  air  of 
magnificence  unknown  in  odier  parts  of 
the  island,  and  the  town  has  a  tide  to 
rank  among  the  elegant  cities  of  Europe. 
Here  is  a  university  with  three  faculties, 
much  celebrated  in  Sicily.  The  inhabit- 
ants have  always  been  noted  for  their  su- 
perioriry^over  the  other  Sicilians  in  potite- 
uess.  The  JBenedictine  cdnvent  of  St 
Nicholas  is  very  laiye.  Every  part  has 
been  rebuilt  since  the  earthquake  of  1693. 
An  obelisk  of  red  granite,  placed  on  the 
bock  of  an  antique  elephant  of  touchstone, 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  great  square, 
which  is  formed  by  the  tOWn-hall,  semi- 
nary and  cathedral.  The  cathedral,  ded- 
icated to  St.  Agatha,  the  patrcmeas  of  the 
city,  has  sufiered  so  much  by  earthquakes, 
that  litUe  of  the  original  structure  remains. 
The  other  religious  edifices  are  profusely 
omameoted,  but  in  a  bad  taste.  The  har* 
bor,  though  one  of  the  buqgest  in  llie 


island,  is  not  niuch  fl^quented ;  but  like 
trade  is  considerable.  The  exports  are 
wheat,  bariey,  wine,  oil,  &c. 

Cataplasms,  or  Poultices,  are  soft 
compounds,  intended  to  be  appUed  to  the 
sur&ce  of  the  body.  They  are  common- 
Iv  made  of  meals,  powders,  boiled  pulps, 
&c^  mixed  with  water,  milk,  or  some 
other  liquid.  They  are  called  sinapisms 
when  mustard  forms  their  base. 

Catapults  (Latin,  catapuUa;  Greek, 
KaranfXrai)',  Certain  machines  of  the  an- 
cients, corresponding  to  our  heavy  can- 
non. The  catapults  differed  fW)m  the 
haUista  by  throwing  more  horizontally, 
the  latter  more  in  a  curve.  The  form 
also  differed,  and  the  catapults  resembled, 
in  their  general  shape,  a  cross-bow.  The 
whole  machine  rested  on  a  frame,  and,  if 
hitended  for  the  field,  had  wheels.  The 
size  of  these  machines  varied  much. 
The  large  catapults  shot  arrows  of  3 
cubits,  or  4^  Roman  feet,  in  length,  often 
larger  ones,  and  sometimes  beams  12 
feet  long.  Burning  arrows  were  likewise 
oflen  thrown  by  the  catapuhs.  The  large 
ones  threw  their  arrows  4  stadia,  but 
not  more  than  2  stadia  with  precision. 
Pliny  ascribes  the  invention  of  catapults 
to  the  Syrians ;  Plutarch  and  Diodonis,  to 
other  nations.  At  tiie  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
the  Romans  had  300  catapults  and  40 
ballistse.  The  Romans  did  not  carry  all 
the  parts  of  these  machines  with  them, 
but  only  the  ropes  and  fastenings,  with 
the  necessary  tools ;  and  the  soldiers  built 
tbe  catapults  when  thev  wanted  them. 
The  terms  catapuU  and  bcdlistc^  were 
ofbsn  used  indiscriminately ;  and,  in  later 
times,  the  word  catapult  y^ent  entirely  out 
of  use.  Vej^us  and  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus  never  mtroduce  it,  and  employ  fro^- 
UsUb  to  signify  all  machines  throwing  large 
arrows  or  beams,  and  onager  fbr  those 
throwing  stones. 

Cataract.  By  this  term  two  very  dif^ 
ferent  diseases  are  designated  by  some 
writers,  viz.  the  true  e(£tractf  and  qmm^ 
rosisj  or  gutta  serena.  By  the  first 'bf 
these  terms,  in  its  most  common  signifi- 
cation, is  understood  opacity  of  the  crvs- 
talline  lens,  or  its  capsule,  or  both.  By 
the  second  is  meant  a  disease  of  the  reti- 
na, by  which  it  is  rendered  unsusceptiAs 
of  the  action  of  light  In  cataract,  the 
lens  becomes  opaque,  loses  its  transpa^ 
rency,  and  is  no  longer  capable  of  trans* 
mitting  the  light  'nie  causes  of  cataract 
are  numerous.  Infjanrmutfian  nmy  i»o- 
duce  it  Sometimes  it  is  ascribed  to  a  state 
of  the  vessels  of  the  part  which  prevents 
a  proper  nourishment  of  the  lens  or  itt 
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eapaale.  It  is  produced  by  various  dis- 
eases, such  as  gout,  rheumatism,  scrofula, 
and  accompanies  old  age.  Its  earliest 
approach  is  marked  by  a  loss  of  the  natu- 
ral color  of  the  pupil ;  this  becoming  tur- 
bid, or  slightly  gray.  Musca  volSanies 
accompany  this  period.  The  opacity  is 
not,  at  first,  over  the  whole  crystalline, 
and,  most  frequently,  first  attacks  the 
centre  portion ;  this  being  turbid,  and  of  a 
^yish  color,  while  the  surrounding  por- 
tions remain  transparent,  and  of  the  usual 
black  color.  While  it  exists  in  this  de- 
gree only,  the  person  can  see  in  an  ob- 
Jique  direction.  The  color  of  the  pupil 
is  various ;  mostly  grayish-white  or  pearl- 
colored  ;  sometimes  milk-white,  or  of  a 
yellowish-gray ;  now  and  then  of  a  gray- 
ish-brown, and  even  of  a  daik-brown  or 
dark-gray.  The  consistence  of  the  lens 
differs  in  different  cases,  being  either  hard, 
and  even  homy,  or  very  sofl,  as  if  dis- 
solved.— ^Tbe  treatment  of  cataract  is  bjra 
surgical  operation  on  the  eye,  and  di^r- 
ent  operations  have  been  tried  and  recom- 
mended. They  all  consist  in  removing 
the  diseased  lens  fi:t>m  its  situation  oppo- 
site the  transparent  cornea.  By  one  of 
these  operations,  the  cataract  is  depressed^ 
removed  downwards,  aud  kept  from  ris- 
ing by  the  vitreous  humor.  This  is  call- 
ed couching.  Another  operation  is  ex- 
tracHon,  and  consists  in  making  an  incis- 
ion of  the  cornea,  and  of  the  capsule  of 
tlie  lens,  by  which  the  lens  may  be 
brought  forward,  and  through  the  cut  in 
the  cornea.  The  third  operation  is  by 
absorption.  This  consists  in  wounding 
the  capsule,  breaking  down  the  crystal- 
line, and  bringing  the  fragments  into  the 
anterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  where  they 
are  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  aqueous 
humor,  and  are,  at  length,  absorbed. 
This  last  operation  has  the  name  kerato- 
nyxis  applied  to  it.  The  choice  of  the 
operation  is  determined  by  the  character 
of  the  cataract.  Afler  the  operation,  the 
pi^pt  is  to  be  kept  from  tne  light,  and 
frfliall  means  of  irritation.  Such  medi- 
cines and  such  articles  of  food  are  to  be 
prescribed  as  will  most  efiTectually  pre- 
vent inflammation ;  and  should  this  occur, 
itmust  be  treated  by  such  means  as  are 
tlftmost  sure  to  restrain  or  overcome  it. — 
Amaurosis  is  a  disease  of  the  optic  nerve, 
and  its  continuation,  the  retina.  Its 
causes  are  numerous.  It  may  be  occa- 
sioned by  organic  disease  of  the  parts  re- 
ferred to,  by  mechanical  pressure  upon 
the  nerve,  by  too  powerful  liffht,  by  long- 
r4>ntinued  use  of  the  eyes  m  too  wedc 
light,  oy  rapid  transition  firom  darkness  to 


light,  and,  finally,  by  old  age.  Various 
oUier,and  some  more  general,  causes  may 
produce  amaurosis.  Among  these  are 
wounds  of  the  head,  compression  of  the 
brain,  fits  of  apoplexy,  suppressed  colds 
in  the  head,  habitual  inebriety,  vomiting, 
coughing,  sneezini?,  afiections  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  ana  some  of  the  neighbor- 
ing viscera — the  liver,  for  example.  Ac- 
cording to  the  activity  of  these  various 
causes,  the  malady  comes  on  sudden- 
ly or  gradually.  The  patients  are  some- 
tunes  unable  to  bear  the  light,  and,  there- 
fore, seek  the  darkness,  where  sparks  and 
flames  frequently  appear  to  their  eyes. 
Objects  sometimes  appear  of  diflferent 
colors,  or  fluctuate,  swim,  and  confuse 
themselves.  At  other  times,  the  patients 
begin  to  squint,  sufler  a  severe  pain  in 
the  ball  of  the  eye,  and  a  straining  above 
the  eyebrows :  nnally,  they  begin  to  see 
as  if  through  a  crape  or  fog,  and  only  in 
bright  dayUght  can  distinguish  accurate- 
ly: black  flakes  and  specks  appear  to 
hover  before  their  eyes.  The  greatest 
insensibility  of  the  retina  is  oflen  oppo- 
site the  centre  of  the  cornea ;  but  ulti- 
mately the  disease  produces  total  blind 
ness,  the  pupil  losing  its  motion,  and  be- 
coming permanently  dilated.  Deep  iu 
the  eye  a  white  speck  is  often  visible, 
which  is  traversed  by  veins.  According 
to  the  diflerent  causes,  the  malady  is 
either  easily  cured  or  is  incurable.  Re- 
gard is  especiafly  to  be  had  to  them  in  the 
selection  and  use  of  remedies. 

Cataract,  in  geography  (from  the 
Greek  Kara^KTJii),  The  English  language 
has  more  words  than  most  European  lan- 
guages, to  express  different  degrees  of 
rapid  and  sudaen  descent  in  streams  of 
water.  The  most  ffen^ral  term  is  yaflv. 
A  considerable  declivity  in  the  b^  of 
a  river  produces  rapids;  when  it  runs 
down  a  precipice,  it  forms  a  cataract; 
and,  if  it  mils  irom  steep  to  steep,  in  suc- 
cessive cataracts,  it  is  often  called  a  eas- 
cade*  In  primary  and  transition  countries, 
rivers  abound  in'mpids :  they  also  some- 
times occur  in  seoodi^ary  regions,  but  the 
descent  is  alwayMftore  gentle.  In  allu- 
vial districts,  falT!^  of  course,  are  very 
rare:  they  are  ali»ost  always  found  in 
the  passage  of  ^-eams  from  the  primitive 
to  the  omer  Amations:  thus  fiills  aro 
found  where  me  alluvial  formations,  on 
the  coast  of  the  U.  States,  border  on  the 
primitive  formations ;  but  none  are  found 
m  the  alluvion  below.  Rapids  and  cata- 
racts are  often  the  greatest  blessing  to 
rugged  countries,  since  they  furnish  the 
cheapest  means  to  move  machines  in 
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manufactories,  &c.  In  flat  countries,  as 
Holland,  the  lower  part  of  Germany,  and 
the  West  Indies,  people  must  resort  to 
windmills,  on  account  of  the  want  of  &lls. 
Many  cataracts  are  remarkable  for  their 
sublimity ;  and  the  falls  of  JSfiagara  sur- 
pass all  others  of  the  known  world  in 
grandeur.  The  whole  mass  of  water 
which  empties  itself  fix>m  the  great  in- 
land seas  of  North  America  is  here  com- 
pressed into  a  channel  of  three  quartera 
of  a  mile  in  width,  and  plunges  over  a 
precipice  of  150  to  160  feet  in  height. 
The  riTer,  more  than  a  mile  above  the 
falls,  is  divided  by  Grand  and  Navy  isl- 
ands, and  has  a  gradual  descent  of  57  feet 
from  this  place.  The  banks  preserve  the 
level  of  the  country,  and,  in  some  parts, 
rise  100  feet  from  the  water :  the  whole 
stream  is  covered  with  foam  and  waves. 
At  the  grand  fidls,  the  river  is  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  broad,  and  the  precijuce 
curves  nearly  in  a  semicircle,  extending 
in  the  longest  line  on  the  American  or 
eastern  side.  An  island,  called  Goal  %sU 
and^  divides  the  cataract  into  two  princi- 
pal portions — the  American  &U  on  the 
east,  and  the  Horse-shoe  on  the  west,  or 
Canada  side.  A  small  portion  of  the  Mi 
on  the  American  side  is  cut  off  by  a 
small  island  on  the  precipice:  the  rest 
descends  in  one  body,  almost  perpendic- 
ulariy,  from  a  height  of  164  feet,  and  1000 
feet  in  vndth.  Both  the  falls  on  the 
American  side  are  crossed  by  bridges. 
The  Horse-shoe  &11  is  14  feet  less  in 
height,  but  surpasses  the  other  much  in 
grandeur.  The  creat  body  of  the  water 
passes  the  precipice  with  such  force,  that 
it  forms  a  curiea  sheet,  which  strikes  the 
water  below  50  feet  from  the  base  of  the 
precipice,  and  visitors  can  pass  behind 
the  sheet  of  water.  The  best  view  of 
this  cataract  is  from  Table  rock.  It  is  fire- 
c|uently  adorned  with  a  rainbow.  Some- 
times three  are  seen  in  the  clouds  of 
spray,  which  rise  100  feet  above  the  preci- 

5 ice.  (See  Dwight's  TVawb.)— The  river 
fonimonncu  forms  a  cataract  250  feet  in 
height  and  50  feet  in  breadth ;  nine  miles 
below  Quebec. — ^The  fells  of  the  river 
Chavdih^  not  far  from  the  cataract  just 
mentioned,  are  about  100  feet  in  height. — 
Th^  Miasissippi  forms  a  cataract  of  40 
feet  in  height,  above  its  junction  with  the 
Ohio.  The  stream  is  700  feet  in  width, 
and  the  surrounding  countzr  levels— The 
MtMourij  at  a  distance  of  500  miles  fi-om 
its  sources,  descends  960  feet  in  18  miles. 
There  are  three  principal  cataracts ;  one 
of  87,  one  of  47,  and  one  of  26  feet  in 
height  The  river  is  1000  feet  broad,  and 
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the  whole  scene  is  described  as  most  beau- 
tiful, only  surpassed  by  the  falls  of  Ni- 
agara.— ^The  fells  of  Pa8$aiCf  in  New  Jer- 
sey, at  Patterson,  about  15  miles  from 
Newark,  are  among  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  U.  States.  The  river  is  150  feet 
broad,  and  fells,  in  one  entire  sheet,  into  a 
chasm  70  feet  in  depth,  and  12  wide.  Its 
waters  form  the  moving  power  for  one  of 
the  most  manufecturing  districts  of  the 
U.  States. — ^The  Mohawk  river,  near  its 
junction  with  the  Hudson,  forms  the  fal!j 
termed  the  Cohoes,  about  60  feet  high. — 
The  Hotuatonic  river,  in  the  north-west 
of  Conhecticut,  forms  the  finest  cataract 
in  New  England^— In  Georgia,  the  cata- 
ract in  the  Tuccoa  creek  is  interesting.  It 
passes  through  a  channel  20  feet  wide, 
over  a  precipice  of  187  feet,  in  one  sheet, 
if  the  season  is  wet — ^A  similar  cataract 
occurs  in  the  river  Achey  in  Bavaria ;  feU- 
ing  200  feet,  by  five  steps,  and  bein^  en- 
tirely scattered  in  spray.  Its  noise  is 
heard  at  a  distance  of  several  miles. — 
Bellows  faUsy  on  the  Connecticut  river, 
near  Walpole,  are  grand  and  striking. — 
Glen^s  faUa^  in  the  Hudson  river,  are 
similar. — ^The  highest  cataract  in  America 
is  that  of  Jkquendama,  in  the  river  Bo- 
gota, or  Funza,  a  branch  of  the  Magda- 
lena.  The  river  rises  in  the  lofr^  plain,  in 
which  Bogota  is  ntuated,  9000  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  is  precipitated  into  the  lower 
country,  throu^  deep  ravines  and  over 
steep  precijNces,  and  finallv  plunges  600 
feet  into  a  deep  chasm. — ^The  cataracts  of 
the  JS/tU  (one  at  Syene,  and  the  other 
some  distance  above)  have  been  describ- 
ed, by  Mr.  Bruce,  as  grand,  principally 
from  the  wildness  and  desolation  of  the 
scene ;  but  the  highest  of  them  does  not 
exceed  40  feet  in  height — ^The  primary 
regions  of  Europe  alKiund  in  cataracts. 
The  torrents  are  seldom  of  great  size,  but 
the  rocky  beds  over  which  they  roar  and 
da^  in  foam  and  spray,  the  daric  glens 
into  which  they  rush,  and  the  wildness 
of  the  whole  scenery,  often  produce  awful 
emotions^ — ^The  most  remarkable  cataract 
in  Scotland  is  the  jFVcr*.— The  river  Go- 
tha  has  a  fell  of  celority  at  Trolhatta,  in 
Sweden.  It  descends  100  feet — One  of 
the  most  considerable  falls  in  Europe  has 
lately  been  discovered  in  the  river  LeMfi, 
in  Swedish  Lapland.  It  is  described  as 
half  a  mile  in  width  and  400  feet  in 
height — ^Another,  of  immense  size,  has 
been  discovered  b^  Mr.  ISsmark,  in  the 
river  Maankdven,  m  Norway,  consisting 
of  three  separate  falls,  the  whole  heigm 
being  800  feet— The  Alpine  highlands, 
in  Europe,  abound  in  beautiful*  felM.   The 
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catftnct  near  Sehqg^kamm  is  400  feet 
broad  and  70  high. — ^Tlie  river  Oreo,  de- 
fMsending  fix>in  mount  Roea  into  Italy, 
forma  a  cascade,  the  height  of  which  is 
estimated  at  2400  feeL— The  fall  of  the 
Evanson^  flowing  from  the  same  moun- 
tain, is  stated  to  be  1200  feet  high.— At 
StoMack,  in  the  canton  of  Km,  in 
Switzerland,  a  small  stream  descends  a 
height  of  1400  feet.— In  Italy,  the  falls  of 
Temi  and  T\voU  are  beautiful,  and  were 
celebrated  even  among  the  ancients. — 
At  Tenii,  about  45  miles  north  of  Rome, 
the  EveHno  plunges  over  a  precipice  of 
marble  rocks,  300  feet  high.  Th^  waters 
contain  lime,  which  produces  many  petri- 
factions.— ^At  Tivoli,  18  miles  north-east 
of  Rome,  are  the  falls  of  the  Atdo  or  Ttv^ 
erino^  a  branch  of  the  Tiber.  It  falls 
nearly  100  feet  deep.  (See  Woodbridge's 
System  of  Universal  Geography^  Hartford, 

Catareh  (from  KttTttp^y  I  flow  down); 
an  increased  secretion  of  mucus  from 
the  membranes  of  the  nose,  fauces  and 
bronchia,  accompanied  with  fever,  and 
attended  with  sneezing,  cough,  thust,  las- 
situde, and  want  of  appetite.  There  are 
two  species  of  catarrh,  viz :  caiarrhvs  afri- 
gore,  which  is  very  common,  and  is  called 
a  cold  in  the  head ;  and  caiarrkus  h  conta- 
gio,  the  influenza,  or  epidemic  catarrh, 
which  sometimes  attacks  a  whole  city. 
Catarrh  is  also  symptomatic  of  several 
other  diseases.  It  is  seldom  fatal,  except 
in  scrofulous  liabits,  by  laying;  the  foun- 
dation of  phthisis ;  or  where  it  is  aggra- 
vated, by  improper  treatment,  or  repeated 
exposure  to  cold,  into  some  degree  of 
peripneumony ;  when  there  is  hazard  of 
the  patient,  particularly  if  advanced  in 
life,  being  sunocated  by  the  copious  eflfu- 
sion  of  viscid  matter  into  the  air-passages. 
The  epidemic  is  generally,  but  not  invari- 
ably, more  severe  than  the  common  form 
of  the  disease.  The  latter  is  usually  lefl 
to  subside  spontaneously,  which  vtill 
commonlv  happen  in  a  few  days,  by  ob- 
serving the  antiphlogistic  regimen.  If 
theie  should  be  fixed  pain  of  the  chest, 
with  any  hardness  of  the  pulse,  a  little 
blood  may  be  taken  from  the  arm,  or 
topically,  followed  by  a  blister ;  the  bow- 
els must  be  kept  regular,  and  diaphoretics 
employed,  with  demulcents  and  mild  opi- 
ates, to  quiet  the  cough.  When  the  dis- 
ease hangs  about  the  patient  in  a  chronic 
form,  gende  tcrnics  and  expectorants  are 
re(juired,  as  myrrh,  squill,  &g.  In  the 
•epidemic  catarrh,  more  active  evacuations 
are  often  rec^uired,  the  lungs  being  more 
.seriously  aftected ;    but,   though   these 


should  be  promptly  employed,  they  mosC 
not  be  carried  too  for,  the  disease  being 
apt  to  assume  the  typhoid  character  in  its 
progress ;  and,  as  the  chief  danger  appean 
to  be  that  suflbcation  may  happen  from  the 
cause  above-mentioned,  it  is  especially 
impo  tant  to  promote  expectoration,  first 
by  antjnonials,  aflerwarcLB  by  squill,  the 
inhalation  of  steam,  &C.,  not  neglecting 
to  support  the  strength  of  the  patient  as 
the  disease  advances. 

Catechesis  ;  the  science  which  teach- 
es the  proper  method  of  instructing  be- 
ginnera  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion  by  question  and  answer,  which 
is  called  the  cdechetical  vuthod.  (See 
Method.)  Hence  eaUchist  and  cateckiae* 
The  art  of  tiie  catecbist  consists  in  beinc 
able  to  elicit  and  develope  the  ideas  of 
the  youthful  minds  of  learners.  This 
part  of  religious  science  was  first  culti- 
vated in  m(3em  times,  and  Rosenmiiller, 
Dinter,  Schmid,  Wofanath,  Doltz,  Gra^, 
Daub,  Winter,  Heinrieh  Mfiller,  and 
othera  have  particularly  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  writings  upon  it 

Catecheticai.  Schools;  institutions 
for  the  elementary  education  of  Christian 
teachers,  of  which  there  were  many  in 
the  Eastern  church  fit>m  the  2d  to  the  5th 
century.  They  were  diflerent  from  cate- 
ohumenical  schools,  which  were  attached 
to  almost  eveiy  church,  and  which  wern 
intended  only  for  the  popular  instruction 
of  prosel}tes,  and  of  the  children  of  Chris* 
tians;  whereas  the  catechetical  schools 
were  intended  to  communicate  a  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  Christianity.  The 
first  and  most  renowned  was  e^ablished 
about  the  middle  of  the  2d  century,  for 
the  Egvptian  church  at  Alexandria,  on 
the  m^el  of  the  famous  schools  of  Gre- 
cian learning  in  that  place.  (See  Macan- 
drian  Seho<d.)  Teachers  like  Pantsenus, 
Clement  and  Origen  gave  them  splendor 
and  secured  their  permanence.  They 
combined  instruction  in  rhetoric  and  ora- 
tory, in  classical  Grecian  literature,  and 
the  Eclectic  philosophy,  with  the  principal 
branches  of  theolodcal  smdy,  exegesis, 
the  doctrines  of  religion,  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  church;  distinguished  the 
popular  religious  belief  from  the  Gnosis, 
or  the  thorough  knowledge  of  religion ; 
established  Christian  theology  as  a  sci- 
ence, and  finally  attacked  the  dreams  of 
the  Chihasts  (lielievere  in  a  millennium) ; 
but,  hj  blending  Greek  speculations  and 
Gnostic  phantasies  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  church,  by  an  allegorical  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Bible,  and  the  assumption  of  a 
secret  sense  in  the  Scriptures,  difiRsreot 
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from  the  literal,  contributed  to  the  cor- 
ruption of  Christianity.  The  distraction 
of  the  Alexandrian  church  by  the  Arian 
controversies  proved  the  destruction  of 
the  catechetical  schools  in  that  place, 
about  the  middle  of  the  4th  century. 
The  catechetical  school  at  Antioch  ap- 
pears not  to  have  been  a  permanent  insti- 
tution, like  the  Alexandnan,  but  only  to 
have  been  formed  around  distinguished 
teachers,  when  there  happened  io  be  any 
ui  the  place.  There  were  some  distin- 
guished teachers  in  Antioch,  about  the 
year  220.  We  have  no  certain  informa- 
tion, however,  of  the  theological  teachers 
in  that  place,  such  as  Lucian,  Diodorus 
of  Tarsus,  and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia, 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  4th  century. 
These  teachers  were  distinguished  from 
the  Alexandrian  by  more  sober  views  of 
Christianity,  by  confining  themselves  to 
the  literal  'interpretation  of  the  Bible,  by 
a  cautious  use  of  the  types  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  by  a  bolder  discussion  of 
doctrines.  The  Nestorian  and  Eutychian 
controversies,  in  the  5th  century,  drew 
after  tllem  the  ruin  of  the  schools  at  An- 
tioch. Of  a  similar  character  were  the 
catechetical  school  instituted  at  Edessa, 
in  the  3d  century,  and  destroyed  in  489, 
and  the  school  afterwards  established  at 
Nisibis,  by  the  Nestoriaus,  in  its  stead ; 
both  of  which  were  in  Mesopotamia,  To 
these  catechetical  schools  succeeded,  at  a 
later  date,  the  cathedral  and  monastic 
schools,  especially  among  the  Western 
Christians,  who,  as  late  as  the  6th  cen- 
tury, made  use  of  the  heathen  schools, 
and  had  never  established  catechetical 
schools  even  at  Rome.    (See  Schools.) 

Catechisst;  a  book  which  contains 
the  principles  and  first  instructions  to  be 
communicated  in  any  branch  of  knowl- 
edge, particularly  in  religion.  In  modern 
times,  the  word  has  been  applied  more 
freely  than  formerly.  Thus  we  see  cate- 
chisms of  chemistry,  history,  and,  in 
France,  catechism  des  gens  de  hon  sens  (a 
satire),  catechism  du  hon  ton,  &:c.  The 
word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  Karrj^iia, 
I  sounds  i.  e.,  into  the  ears  of  the  person 
to  be  instructed.  The  word,  howeven  is 
chiefly  used  to  denote  the  books  that 
contain  the  religious  instruction  which 
any  sect  deems  most  important  to  be 
taught  to  the  children  and  flie  people,  in 
a  popular  and  easy  form,  generally  in  the 
form  of  question  and  answer.  In  the 
Catholic  church,  each  bishop  has  the 
right  to  make  a  catechism  for  his  diocese. 
But,  in  modem  times,  their  catechisms  are 
generally  a  pretty  close  copy  of  the  one 


drawn  up  by  the  council  of  Trent,  of 
"Which  an  English  translation  was  pub- 
lished in  London  ^1687),  ^permissu  stipe" 
riorum,"  under  die  patronage  of  James  II. 
Among  Protestants,  the  catechism  of  Lu- 
ther acquired  great  celebrity,  and  still 
continues  to  be  used  by  many  clergymen 
in  Germany,  where  regular  instruction 
in  religion,  during  a  certain  period  pre- 
scribed by  law,  must  precede  the  con- 
firmation, which  takes  place  between  the 
13th  year  of  age  and  the  17th.  Clergymen, 
however,  in  some  parts  of  that  country, 
have  b^en  allowea  to  publish  and  use 
their  own  catechisms ;  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  no  little  interest,  to  observe  how  the 
many  different  philosophical  schools  of 
Germany  have  influenced  the  tone  of  the 
catechisms  by  their  various  systems  of 
morals,  &c.  Some,  which  we  have  seen, 
were  books  of  300  pages,  and  rather  phil- 
osophical systems,  supported  by  numer- 
ous quotations  from  tne  Bible,  than  sim* 
pie  catechisms.  Such  catechisms,  how- 
ever, are  going  out  of  use.  The  catechet- 
ical mode  of  giving  instructions  in  Chris- 
tianity had  much  declined  previous  to 
the  reformation,  when  it  was  revived,  and 
numerous  catechisms  sprung  up.  The 
proper  preparation  of  such  manuals,  thn 
communication  of  religious  and  moral 
instruction  in  a  short  compass  and  a  sim- 
ple form,  is  a  thing  of  no  small  difficulty. 
In  England,  soon  after  the  reformed  reli- 
gion was  established  there,  a  short  cate- 
chism was  introduced,  consistmg  of  the 
creed,  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  the  deca- 
logue, to  which  a  few  cautious,  explana- 
tory passages  were  added,  about  1549,  it 
is  supposed  by  archbishop  Cranmer.  "  A 
Shorte  Catechisme  or  Playne  Instruction, 
conteynynge  the  Summe  of  Christian 
Leaminge,  sett  fourth  by  the  King's 
Maiesties  Authoritie  for  all  Scliolemais- 
(ers  to  teach,"  was  the  work  which  closed 
the  labors  of  the  reformers  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI,  whose  name  it  commonly 
bears.  It  was  printed  both  in  Latin  and 
in  English,  in  1553,  and  may  fairly  be 
considered  as  containing  the  sense  of  the 
church  of  England  then  established.  The 
catechism  of  the  English  churcn,  now  in 
use,  is  drawn  up,  after  the  primitive  man- 
ner, by  way  of  question  and  answer.  The 
queiipons  and  answers  relative  to  the  sac- 
raments were  subjoined  to  it,  at  the  revis- 
ion of  the  liturgy,  in  the  first  year  of 
James  I.  As  now  extant,  it  consists  of 
five  parts,  viz.: — 1.  the  doctrine  of  the 
Christian  covenant ;  2.  the  articles  of  be- 
lief;  3.  the  commandments ;  4.  the  duty 
and  efficacy  of  prayer;  and,  5.  the  nature 
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and  end  of  the  holy  sacram«nt8.-^alviQ 
wrote  a  catechism,  as  Luther  did;  but 
that  of  the  former  has  not  enjoyed  so 
rauch  popularity,  nor  been  translated  into 
so  many  languages,  as  that  of  the  latter.^- 
In  France,  the  catechisms  of  later  times 
exhibit  plun  marks  of  political  influence. 
The  catechism  of  Napoleon,  in  its  tenth 
chapter,  explicitly  states  in  what  hght  he 
and  his  family  were  to  be  regarded.  This 
celebmted  chapter  has  generally  been 
thought  scandalous,  though  it  was  approv- 
ed, after  a  fashion,  by  the  papal  nuncio. 
Most  of  the  catechisms  published  since 
1814  are  equally  scandalous,  because 
t]iey  contain  ille^nl,  nay,  anti-constitu- 
uonal,  precepts.  When  the  complaints 
on  this  score  became  too  loud  to  be  dis- 
regarded, the  pitiful  excuse  was  made, 
that  the  offensive  turn  of  the  passages 
was  owing  to  errors  of  the  press. 

Catechu  (terra  japonica) ;  an  extract 
prepared  from  the  wood  and  the  green 
Iruit  of  the  mimosa  catechu  (Lin.)  and  of 
several  other  trees  of  the  same  family, 
which  grow  in  the  East  Indies,  princi- 
pally in  Bengal.  There  are  three  sorts 
of  catechus.  The  first,  Bombay  catecku^ 
is  in  sc|uare  pieces,  of  a  reddish-brown 
color,  fnable,  of  a  uniform  texture,  fi^cture 
uneven,  of  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1.39. 
Tlie  second,  Betigal  catechu^  is  in  round 
pieces,  of  the  weight  of  three  or  four 
ounces,  of  a  deep  chocolate  color  inter- 
nally, and  resembling  iron  rust  externally, 
more  friable,  of  the  specific  gravity  of  iJ&» 
The  third  kind,  catechu  in  masses,  is  in 
irregular  pieces  of  two  or  three  ounces, 
of  a  reddish-brown  color,  shining,  homo- 
sepeous,  and  wrapped  up  in  large-nerved 
leaves.  These  three  kinds  of  catechu  are 
inodorous,  of  an  astringent  taste  at  first, 
but,  soon  after,  sweet  and  agreeable ;  at 
least,  this  is  the  case  widi  £e  first  and 
last  sort.  Catechu  is  one  of  the  best  as- 
tringents to  be  found  in  the  materia  med- 
tea,  and  likewise  one  of  the  most  in  use. 

Catechumens  is  a  name  which  was 
applied  to  those  converted  Jews  and  hea- 
thens, in  the  first  ages  of  the  church,  who 
were  to  receive  baptism,  had  a  particular 
place  in  the  church,  but  were  not  permit- 
ted to  be  present  at  the  celebration  of  the 
sacrament.  Afierwards,  it  was  apptied 
to  those  young  Christians,  who,  for  the 
first  time,  wished  to  partake  of  this  oidi- 
nauce,  and,  for  this  purpose,  went  through 
a  preparatory  course  or  instruction. 

Category,  in  logic ;  an  assemblage  of 
all  the  beings  contained  under  any  genua 
or  kind,  ranged  in  order.  The  school 
philosophers  distribute  all  beings,  all  the 


objects  of  our  thoughts  or  ideas,  into  i 
tain  genera  or  classes,  which  classes  the 
Greeks  call  caUgories^  and  the  Latins, 
predicaments^  and  which  Mr.  Harris  has 
styled  phUosophical  arrangemmts.  The 
ancien^  following  Aristode,  generally 
make  10  categories.  Under  the  fiist  all 
substances  are  comprised,  and  all  acci 
dents  or  attributes  under  the  9  last,  viz., 
quantitUj  quality ^  relation^  ac^Sm^  passion^ 
(tme,  ]^ace^  situation  and  habit.  This  ar 
rangement,  however,  is  aibitraiy,  and  now 
almost  excluded.  Accordingly,  some  phi- 
losophers think  that  all  nature  may  be 
better  considered  under  these  seven  divia- 
ions — spirit^  matter^  quantity^  svbstaneet 
figure^  motimi  and  resL  Others  make  but 
two  categories,  substance  and  attrihuU^ 
or  svbject  and  accident;  or  three,  acci- 
dent being  divided  into  the  inhereiu  and 
circumsta^ial.  The  arrangement  of  the 
10  categories  was  borrowed  from  the 
Pythagorean  school.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  Archytas  of  Tarentuna. 
From  him  it  passed  to  Plato  (who, 
however,  admitted  only  five  cate^ries — 
substance,  identihi,  diversity^  ino<i«i»  and 
rest),  and  from  Plato  to  Aristotle.  The 
Stoics  held  four — subjects,  qualities,  tit- 
dependent  circumslances^  relative  ctrcuiA- 
stances*  (For  the  categories  of  Kant,  see 
Kant,) 

Catel,  Charles  Simon,  composer  of 
music,  bom  about  1773,  apupiiof  Gossec, 
professor  of  harmony  at  the  conservatory 
(^.  V.)  in  Paris,  has  published  many  nm* 
sical  works,  of  which  none  has  obtain-* 
ed  so  much  fitme  as  his  Traiti  d^HamS' 
nie  (1802),  which  the  conservatory  has 
chosen  as  a  text^book  for  instruction  in 
composidon.  Among  the  works  of  Catel, 
besides  a  great  number  of  compositions  for 
wind  instruments,  particularly  for  military 
music,  are  the  operas  Semiramis^  Les  J3a- 
yadh-esy  UAuberge  de  Bagnhts^  and  Les 
Artistes  par  Occasion, 
Caterpii^lar.  (See  JPapiHtk.) 
Catout.  The  strings  of  certain  musical 
instruments,  the  cords  of  clock-weights, 
and  those  of  some  other  machines  and 
iouplements,  are  made  of  a  dense,  strong 
animal  substance,  denomuiated  ca^uL  It 
is  made  fix>m  the  intestines  of  cufierent 
quadrupeds,  particularly  those  of  catUe 
and  sheep.  The  manufacture  is  chiefly 
carried  on  in  Italy  and  France.  The  tex- 
ture fit>m  which  it  is  made  is  that  which 
anatomists  call  the  muscuikar  coat,  which 
is  carefully  s^iMirated  fix>m  the  p^itoneal 
and  mucous  membranes.  Ailer  a  tedjoue 
and  troublesome  process  of  steeping 
scouring,  fermenting,  infiatingi  &c.|  th* 
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Inttterial  h  tiristed,  rubbed  with  horse- 
liair  oordSy  fumigated  with  buming  sul- 

?hur,  to  iinprove  its  color,  and  dried, 
lords  of  dilfereiit  size,  and  strength,  and 
delicacy,  aie  obtained  finom  dilTerent  do- 
mestic animala  The  intestine  is  some- 
times cut  into  uniform  strips,  with  an 
Instrument  made  for  the  purpose.  To 
prevent  ofiensive  effluvia  during  the  pro- 
cess, and  to  get  rid  of  the  oily  matter,  the* 
French  make  use  of  an  alkaline  liquid, 
called  eau  de  JaoelU.  Catgut  for  stringed 
instruments,  as  violins  and  harps,  is  made 
principally  in  Rome  and  Naples.  For  the 
smallest  viohn  string  3  thicknesses  are 
used;  forthelaigest,/;  and,forthelareest 
bass-viol  strings,  120.  In  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  whence  the  best  strings,  com- 
monly called  Rmnan,  are  obtained,  there 
are  large  manufiictories  of  this  article. 

Catham  ;  a  denomination  which  was 
applied,  fiom  the  middle  of  the  11th  to 
the  Idth  century,  to  several  parties  and 
sects,  that  appeared  fiist  in  Lombardy, 
and  afterwards  in  other  countries  of  the 
West,  and  which  were  violently  persecut- 
ed, on  account  of  their  Manichean  tenets 
and  usagMk  As  they  originated  in  Bulga- 
ria, they  were  sometimes  termed  Butga- 
rianSf  whence  arose  the  French  term  of 
abuse,  BougnSo  Sometimes,  in  token  of 
their  contemptiblenees,  as  men  of  the 
lowest  class,  they  were  called  Patarenes, 
or  PcdiorineSf  mm  Pataria,  a  region  of 
bad  reputation  near  Milan;  sometimes 
PubHcana^  or  Papelites,  and,  in  the  Low 
Countries,  PiphUs.  But  the  most  general 
name,  by  which  they  were  denoted,  in  the 
middle  ages,  was  'Catkari  (either  from 
lemOapoij  the  pure,  which  they  olainted  to 
be,  or  fh>m  the  national  appellation  C^- 
zar9j  because  they  were  said  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  Chazary,  the  present  Crimea; 
whence  kdzer,  the  German  word  for  her- 
diesX,  The  religious  views  and  practice 
of  tne  sects  comprehended  under  this 
Bame  difiered  much,  according  to  the  age 
and  country  in  which  they  appeared,  and 
according  to  the  spirit  of  their  leaders ; 
but  they  all  agreed  in  an  obstinate  resist- 
ftnee  to  Catholicism,  and  in  the  fbllowteg 
points  of  doctrine  and  reli^ous  life : — ^Tn 
common  with  the  old  Manicheans,  but 
without  esteeming  Manes  a  prophet,  they 
entertamed  an  aversion  to  the  mixture  of 
Judaism  in  Christianity,  professed  the 
dualism  couched  in  scriptural  language, 
which  places  the  devil  nearly  on  a  level 
with  God,  and  entertained  the  conceit  of 
a  high  moral  perfection.  The  influence 
of  Arian  and  Platonic  notions  was  con^ 
spicuous  in  their  explanations  of  the  doc- 
49* 


trine  of  tlie  Trinity,  which  defhied  the 
Father  to  be  the  unity  of  the  divine  will, 
the  Son,  or  Logos,  to  be  his  first  thought, 
and  the  Spirit  to  be  their  common  opera- 
tion. In  every  good  man  they  saw  a 
Christ,  and,  therefore,  in  their  congrega- 
tions, separated  the  elect  from  the  novices. 
The  merit  of  the  Redeemer  they  believed 
to  consist  more  in  his  example  than  in 
his  expiatory  death,  and  built  their  hopes 
of  happiness,  for  the  consummation  of 
which  a  resurrection  of  the  body  did  not 
appear  to  them  requisite,  on  tneir  own 
virtue.  They  regarded  the  exaltation  of 
the  soul  over  the  mortal  nature,  so  as  to 
become  wholly  absorbed  in  mystical  con- 
templation, as  the  highest  stage  in  the 
religious  life  of  man.  They  despised  the 
mass,  the  service  of  the  ahar,  and  similar 
ceremonies,  as  mere  vanity.  The  adora- 
tion of  the  cross,  of  saints  and  relics,  to- 
gether with  all  arbitrary  penances  and 
good  works,  so  called,  they  deemed  idle 
superstition.  The  daily  blessing  of  their 
meats  and  drinks  they  esteemed  equiva- 
lent to  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist. 
The  imposition  of  the  hands  of  spotiess 
teachers  served  for  the  communication  of 
the  spirit,  for  baptism,  and  as  a  pledge  of 
the  forgiveness  of  sins.  Deep  devotion 
of  the  heart  in  prayer,  and  a  lire  of  purity, 
connected  with  abstinence  from  sexual 
pleasure,  and  from  the  use  of  stimulating 
food,  were  their  exercises  of  piety.  The 
tenets  of  popery,  and  the  whole  estab- 
lishment of  tne  Catholic  priesthood,  as  it 
then  existed,  they  looked  upon  as  un-' 
christian  and  pernicious.  They  insisted 
on  the  restoration  of  the  apostolic  sim- 
plicity, ancl  the  literal  fulfilment  of  the 
precepts  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
they  read,  indeed,  with  assiduity,  but  fre- 
quently misunderstood.  In  an  age  when 
the  heartless  subtilties  of  dialectics,  the 
mechanical  administration  of  divine  wor- 
ship, and  the  scandalous  morals  of  the  cler- 
gy, widened  more  and  more  the  breach  be- 
tween religion  and  the  established  church, 
such  doctrines  and  maxims  necessarily 
met  with  approbation,  on  account  of  their 
opposition  to  the  prevalent  practices.  The 
piety  and  morality  at  which  most  of  the 
separatists  diligently  aimed,  the  charm  of 
their  secret  connexion,  and  the  high  Intel - 
llglApe  of  things  sacred  to  which  tiiey 
niaS^  claim,  the  warmth  of  their  mysti- 
cism, and  the  moving  power  of  their  sim- 
^e  worship,  procured  them  many  adhe- 
rents, and  those  not  from  the  common 
people  merely.  They  were  joined  by  the 
discontented  of  all  classes,  even  by  the 
clergy  and  nobles;  whence  they  wero 
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called,  in  France,  bans  hommes^  good,  i.  e^ 
noble,  people ;  and,  in  the  rude  state  of  the 
existing  political  constitutions,  amid  the 
confusion  of  civil  wars  and  ecclesiastical 
controversy,  their  congregations,  with  little 
mutual  connexion,  and  not  menacing  the 
state  with  danger,  were  able  to  pursue  with 
impunity,  for  years,  their  quiet  course. 
But  these  sects  were  not  free  from  cor- 
ruptions. The  nocturnal  assemblies,  the 
community  of  goods,  the  homeless,  roving 
life  (on  account  of  which  several  of  them 
were  called  PasMgeri^  PoMogini),  and  the 
contempt  of  the  marriage  state,  which 
cnginated  in  ascetic  views,  f&ye  rise,  in 
many  cases,  since  they  permitted  the  two 
sexes  to  live  together,  to  gross  immorali- 
ties ;  and  the  mystery,  in  which  they  en- 
veloped their  religious  exercises,  some- 
times served  to  conceal  the  errors  of  an 
unbridled  fimaticism.  But,  when  the  old 
denominations  became  disgraced  by  such 
errors,  new  leaders,  and  reforms  in  doc- 
trine ahd  life,  gave  rise  to  new  sects,  and 
imparted  a  fi^sh  impulse  to  the  once  ex- 
cited spirit  of  separatism.  From  this 
originated  the  excitements  occasioned 
among  the  people  of  France,  Switzerland 
and  Italy,  by  Peter  Bruys,  and  Henry  and 
Arnold  of  Brescia,  in  the  12th  century, 
which  introduced  the  names  Petrohru- 
tnansy  HenricUms  and  AmoMists.  (See 
Arnold  of  Brescia,)  The  ecclesiastical 
authority  now  became  zealous  in  search- 
ing out  and  punishing  heretics;  so  that 
these  new,  but  unconnected,  classes  of 
Catliari  soon  became  extinct.  The  older 
Catbari,  Publicans,  Patarenes,  &C.,  had 
the  prudence,  wherever  they  were  settled, 
to  adhere  publicly  to  the  Cathohc  church, 
and  to  hold  their  private  meetings  in  the 
night  They  even  allowed  the  persecuted 
members  to  have  recourse,  before  the 
spiritual  courts,  to  an  apparent  recanta- 
tion ;  but,  the  attention  of  these  authorities 
being  once  excited,  and  the  popes  carry- 
ing on  the  persecution  of  the  heretics  by 
their  own  le^es,  and  establishing  the 
horrible  inauisition  in  the  ]3th  century, 
the  most  blameless  life,  and  the  utmost 
secrecy  in  the  performance  of  religious 
exercises,  no  longer  afforded  security  to 
these  heterodox  believers.  The  fiite  of 
the  Albigenses  (q.  v.),  who  were  mainly 
Cathari,  finally  produced  the  oversow 
of  all  this  family  of  sects  in  the  IStnmi- 
tury.  The  Waldenses  (q.  v.)  alone,  who 
were  unjustly  confounded  with  the  Ca- 
thari, escaped.  No  sects,  of  a  later  origin, 
have  borne  this  general  appellation. 

Cathabime,  St.  ;  a  virgin  of  Alexan- 
dria, who,  according  to  Catholic  tradition, 


suffered  martyrdom  under  llIaximhi,aboul 
A.  D.  236.  She  is  represented  with  a 
piece  of  a  wheel ;  and  the  legend  of  her 
marriage  with  Christ  has  been  painted  bv 
several  of  die  first  masters.  Corr^rgio^ 
Catharine^  in  Dresden,  is  beautiful — ^Thers 
are  two  other  St  Catharines  mentioned.- 
The  knights  of  St  Catharine  on  mount 
Sinai  are  an  ancient  military  order,  in- 
stituted for  the  protection  of  the  pilgrims 
who  came  to  visit  the  tomb  of  St  Catha- 
rine, on  this  mountain.  In  Ruaaa,  the 
order  of  St  Catharine  is  a  distinction  for 
ladies,  instituted  by  Catharine,  wife  of 
Peter  the  Great,  in  memory  of  his  aigiud 
escape  from  the  Turks  in  1711. 

Cathariite  of  Fraivce,  queen  of  Eng- 
land, vouugest  child  of  Charies  VI  and 
Isabella  of  Bavaria,  was  bom  in  1401, 
and,  in  1420,  was  married  to  Henry  Y  of 
England,  who  was  then  declared  succes- 
sor to  the  crown  of  France.  To  this 
Erince  she  bore  Henry  VI,  crowned  in 
is  cradle  king  of  both  countries.  After 
the  death  of  Henry,  Cathaciiie  privately 
married  Owen  Theodore,  or  Tudor,  a 
Welsh  gentleman  of  small  fortuae,  but 
descended  from  the  ancient.  British 
princes.  By  this  marriage  she  had  two 
sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Edmund,  earl 
of  Richmond,  by  a  marriage  with  Marga- 
ret Beaufort,  of  the  legitimated  branch  of 
Lancastel",  became  father  of  Henry  VII, 
and  founder  of  the  house  of  Tudor. 
Catharine  was  treated  with  some  rigor, 
on  the  discovery'  of  her  second  mar- 
riage, and  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  in 

Catharine  of  AaaA^oir,  queen  of 
England,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Ferdi- 
nand of  Arrafon  and  Isabdla  of  Castile, 
was  bom  in  1&3.  In  1501,  she  was  married 
to  Arthur  prince  of  Wales,  son  of  Henry 
VII.  Her  husband  dyin^  about  five 
months  after,  the  king,  unwilling  to  return 
her  dowry,  caused  her  to  be  contracted  to 
his  remaining  son  Henry,  and  a  dispensa- 
tion vms  procured  from  the  pope  for  that 
purpose.  In  his  15th  year,  the  prince 
made  a  public  protest  against  the  roar- 
jmp ;  but,  at  length,  y ieldmg  to  the  repre- 
stations  of  his  council,  he  consented  to 
ratify  the  contract,  and,  on  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  in  1509,  was  crowned  with 
her.  The  inequality  of  their  ages,  and  the 
capricious  disposition  of  Henry,  were  cir- 
cumstances vei'y  adverse  to  the  durability 
of  their  union,  and  it  seems  surprifflnjr 
that  Catharine  should  have  acquired  and 
retained  in  ascendency  over  the  affecdons 
of  the  king  for  nearly  20  yeans.  The 
want  of  male  issue,  however^  proved  a 
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source  of  disquietude  to  hiin^and  scraples, 
real  or  pretended^  at  length  arose  in  his 
mind  concerning  the  legalitjr  of  their 
union,  which  were  greatly  enroreed  by  a 
growing  passion  for  Anne  Boleyn,  one  of 
the  queen's  maids  of  honor.  He  speedily 
made  application  to  Rome  for  a  divorce 
from  Catharine.  An  encouraging  answer 
was  returned,  and  a  dispensation  promis- 
ed, it  being  the  interest  of  the  pope  to 
iavor  the  English  king.  Overawed,  now- 
ever,  by  the  power  of  the  emperor  Charles 
V,  Catiiarine's  nephew,  the  conduct  of 
the  pontiff,  who  depended  upon  the  em- 
pire, became  embarrassed  and  hesitatinc. 
Catharine,  meanwhile,  conducted  herseuT 
with  gentleDess  and  firmness,  and  could 
not  in  any  way  be  induced  to  consent  to 
an  act,  which  would  render  her  daughter 
illegitimate,  and  stain  her  with  the  impu- 
tation of  incest  Being  cited  before  the 
papal  legates,  cardinals  Wolsey  and  Cam- 
peggio,  in  1529,  she  declared  that  she 
would  not  submit  her  cause  to  their  judg- 
ment, but  appealed  to  the  court  of  Rome; 
which  declaration  was  declared  contu- 
macious. The  subterfuges  of  tlie  pope  at 
length  induced  the  king  to  decide  the 
affair  for  nimself;  and  the  resentment  ex- 
pressed on  tliis  occasion,  by  the  court  of 
Rome,  provoked  him  to  throw  off  his 
submission  to  it,  and  declare  himself  head 
of  the  English  church — ^a  result  of  royal 
caprice  more  curious  and  important  than 
most  in  history.  In  1592,  he  married 
Anne  Boleyn ;  upon  which  Catharioie,  no 
longer  considered  queen  of  England,  re- 
tired to  Ampthill  in  Bedfordshire.  Cran- 
nier,  now  raised  to  the  primacy,  pronounc- 
ed the  sentence  of  divoroe,  notwithstand- 
ing which  Catharine  still  persisted  in 
maintaining  her  claims* '  She  died  in  Jan- 
uary, 1536.  Shortly  before  her  death,' 
she  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king,  recom- 
mending their  daughter  (afterwards  queen 
Mary)  to  his  protection,  praying  for  the 
.  salvation  of  his  soul,  and  assuring  him  of 
her  forgiveness  and  unabated  affection. 
The  pathos  of  this  epistle  is  said  to  have 
drawn  tears  fix>m  Henry,  who  was  never 
backward  in  acknowledging  the  vu|||ps 
of  his  injured  wife,  who  certainly  flKd 
with  eminent  dignity  and  consistency. 
Several  devotional  treatises  have  been 
attributed  to  Catharine,  which  belong  to 
queen  Catharine  Parr. 

Catharine  de  Medici  ;  wife  of  Henry 
II,  king  of  France ;  bom  at  Florence  in 
1519;  the  only  daughter  of  Lorenzo  de 
MedicL,  duke  of  Urbino,  and  the  niece  of 
pope  Clement  VII.  Francis  I  consented 
that  his  son  Henry  should  many  her,  only 


because  he  did  not  believe  she  ever  would 
ascend  the  tlirone,  and  because  he  was  in 
great  want  of  money,  which  Lorenzo 
could  furnish  him.  The  marriage  was 
celebrated  at  Marseilles  in  1533.  Catha- 
rine was  equally  gifled  with  beauty  and 
talents,  and  had  cultivated  her  taste  for 
the  fine  arts  in  Florence ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  imbibed  the  perverted  principles  of 
poHtics  then  prevailing  in  Italy,  which 
justified  a  constant  resort  to  cabal,  in- 
trigues and  treachery,  and  are  partic- 
ularly unsuited  to  the  government  of 
krge  empires.  Catharine's  ambition  was 
unbounded.  She  sacrificed  France  and 
her  children  to  the  passion  for  ruling;  but 
she  never  aimed  steadily  at  one  great  end, 
and  had  no  profound  views  of  policy. 
The  situation  in  which  she  was  placed, 
on  her  arrival  at  the  French  court,  gave 
her  great  opportunity  to  perfect  herself  in 
the  art  of  dissimulation.  She  flattered 
alike  the  duchess  d'Etampes,  the  mistress 
of  the  kins,  and  Diana  de  Poitiers,  the 
mistress  of  her  own  husband,  though  these 
two  ladies  hated  each  other..  From  her 
apparent  indifference,  she  miffht  have 
been  supposed  inclined  to  shun  the  tumult 
of  pubhc  affairs;  but,  when  the  death  of 
Henry  11,  in  1559,  made  her  mistress  of 
herself,  she  plunged  her  children  in  a 
whirl  of  pleasures,  partly  to  enen^ale  them 
by  dissipation,  partly  from  a  natural  incli- 
nation towards  prodigality;  and,  in  the 
midst  of  these  extravagances,  cruel  and 
bloody  measures  were  executed,  the  mem- 
ory of  which  still  makes  men  shudder. 
Her  authority  was  limited  under  the 
reign  of  Francis  II,  her  eldest  son,  since 
this  prince,  by  his  marriage  with  the  un- 
fortunate Mary  Stuart,  was  entirely  devot- 
ed to  the  party  of  the  Guises.  Jealous 
of  a  power  she  did  not  exercise,  Catharine 
then  decided  to  favor  the  Protestants.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  her  patronage,  by 
which  the  ambition  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Huguenots  was  stimulated,  the  conflicting 
religious  opinions  in  France  never  would 
have  caused  such  lasting  civil  wars.  Cath- 
arine felt  herself  embamssed,  by  this  in- 
dulgence towards  the  innovators,  when 
the  death  of  Francis  II  placed  the  reins 
of  .government,  during  the  minority  of 
Charles  IX,  in  her  hands.  Wavering 
faa^en  the  Guises  on  one  side,  who  had 
pVpiemselves  at  the  head  of  the  Catho- 
lics, and  Cond^  and  Coligny  on  the  other, 
who  had  become  very  powerful  by  the  aid 
of  the  Protestants,  she  was  constantly 
4lrt)liged  to  resort  to  intrigues,  which  fsuled 
to  procure  her  as  much  power  as  she 
might  easily  have  gained  by  openness  of 
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conduct  Despiaed  by  all  pames,  but 
consoled  if  she  could  deceive  tnem ;  taking 
«nn8  only  to  treat,  and  never  treating 
without  preparing  the  materials  for  a  new 
civil  war,  she  brought  Charles  IX,  when 
he  became  of  age,  into  a  situation  in 
which  he  must  eimer  make  the  royal  BUh 
thority  subordinate  to  a  powerful  party, 
or  cause  part  of  his  subjects  to  be  massa- 
cred, in  the  hope,  at  best  a  doubtful  one, 
of  subduing  fection.  The  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew  (see  Bartholomew^  mas- 
sacre of)  was  her  work.  She  induced 
the  king  to  practise  a  dis^mulation  foreign 
to* his  character;  and,  as  often  as  he 
evinced  a  disposition  to  free  himself  from 
a  dependence  of  which  he  was  ashamed, 
she  knew  how  to  prevent  hini,  by  the  fear 
and  jealousy  which  she  •excited  in  him 
by  favoring  his  brother  Henry.  After  the 
death  of  Charles  IX,  Catharine  became 
again  regent  of  the  kingdom,  till  the  re- 
turn of  Henry  lU,  then  king  of  Poland. 
She  contributed  to  the  many  misfortunes 
of  his  reign,  by  the  measures  which  she 
had  adopted  previously  to  its  commence- 
ment, and  by  the  intrigues  in  which  she 
was  uninterruptedly  engaged.  At  her 
death,  in  1589,  France  was  in  a  state  of 
complete  dismemberment  The  reljpous 
contests  were,  in  reality,  very  indifrerent 
to  her.  The  consequences  she  was  not 
able  to  conceive.  She  was  ready  to  risk 
life  for  the  gratification  of  her  ambition. 
She  was  equailv  artful  in  uniting  her 
adherents,  and  m  promoting  dissension 
among  her  adversaries.  She  was  eztFov- 
agant  to  folly,  and  was  unable  to  limit  hex 
expenses.  To  those  who  directed  her 
attention  to  the  prodigal  expenditure  of 
the  public  treasure,  she  used  to  say, "  One 
must  live.*'  Her  example  contributed 
greatly  to  promote  the  corruption  of  mor- 
als which  prevailed  in  her  time.  Her 
mauners,  however,  were  elegant,  and  she 
took  a  lively  interest  in  the  sciences  and 
arts.  She  caused  valuable  manuscripts 
to  be  brought  from  Greece  and  Italy,  and 
the  Tuiknes  and  the  Hotel  de  Soissons 
to  be  built  In  the  provinces,  also,  several 
castles  were  erected  by  her  order,  distin- 
guished for  the  beautjr  of  their  architect- 
ure, in  an  age  when  the  principles  of  the 
(ut  were  still  unknown  in  France.  She 
had  two  daughters,  Elizabeth,  marrMi||p 
Philip  II  of  Spain  m  1559,  and  MargflR, 
(q.  V.)  of  Valois,  married  to  Henry  of  Na^ 
varre,  afterwards  Henry  IV. 

Catharine  of  Bbaoakza,  wife  of 
Charles  U,  king  of  England,  and  daugMl 
ter  of  John  IV,  king  of  Portugal,  was 
bora  in  1638.     In  1661,  she   mairied 


Charles  11,  in  whose  court  sbe  long  en 
dured  all  the  neglect  and  mortiftcatioD 
his  dissolute  conduct  was  calculated  to 
inflict  upon  her.  This  endurance  was 
also  rendered  greater  by  her  proving  un- 
fiiiitflil ;  but  she  supported  herself  with 
great  equanimity,  and,  after  the  death  of 
Charles,  received  much  attention  and  re- 
qsect  In  1693,  she  returned  to  Portugal, 
where,  in  1704,  she  was  made  regent  by 
her  brother,  don  Pedro,  whose  increasing 
infirmities  rendered  retirement  necessary. 
In  this  situation,  Catharine  showed  con- 
siderable abilities,  carrying  on  the  war 
against  Spain  with  great  firmness  and 
success.    She  died  in  1705,  aged  ^, 

Catharih E  I,  empress  of  Russia.  The 
early  history  of  this  remarkaUe  woman  is 
uncertain.  According  to  some  accounts, 
she  was  the  daughter  of  a  Catholic  peas- 
ant in  Lidiuania,  by  name  Samud^  for  he 
had  (as  is  fiiequently  the  case  there)  no 
family  name.  It  is  said  that  she  was  born 
in  1686,  named  JHortfto,  and  placed,  by 
her  poor  parents,  in  the  service  of  a  Lu- 
theran clergyman,  named  Davt,  at  Roop, 
in  the  circle  of  Riga,  v^ere  she  imbibed 
the  principles  of  uie  Protesta^religion. 
She  then  removed  to  Marienbu^  a  small 
village  in  the  circle  of  Wenden,  and  enter- 
ed the  service  of  a  clei]p;yman  named  Ottldfr, 
who  caused  her  to  be  instructed  in  the  Lu- 
theran reli^on.  Here  she  was  married 
to  a  Swedish  dragoon.  But,  a  few  days 
after,  he  was  obligod  to  repair  to  the  field, 
and  the  Russians^  within  a  abort  period, 
took  Marienburg,  in  1703.  Martha  fell 
into  the  hands  of  general  Scheremetjefl^ 
who  relinquished  'her  to  prince  Menziko£ 
While  in  his  possession,  sl^e  was  seen  by 
Peter  the  Great,  who  made  her  his  mis- 
tress. She  became  a  proselyte  to  the 
Greek  church,  and  assumed  the  name  of 
CaihanM  Maciewruu  In  1708  and  1709, 
she  bore  the  emperor  the  princesses  Anna 
and  Elizabeth,  the  first  or  whom  became 
the  duchess  of  Hobtein  by  marriage,  and 
mother  of  Peter  III.  The  second  became 
empress  of  Russia.  In  1713,  the  empe- 
ror publicly  acknowledged  her  his  wife. 
SlHBras subsequently  proclaimed  empress, 
aUrcrowned  in  Moscow.  JSesides  the 
daughters  above-named,  she  oore  the  em- 
peror five  more  children,  all  of  whom  died 
eariy.  The  princesses  Anna  and  Eliza- 
beth were  declared  legitimate.  By  her 
kindness,  by  her  perseverance,  and,  above 
all,  by  her  ]ntelfigence,she  gained  posses* 
sion  of  the  heart  of  the  emperor.  When 
Peter,  with  his  arm^,  seemed  irreparably 
lost  on  the  Pruth,  m  1711,  Catharine,  in 
connexion  with  Ostemoann  and  Schaffi- 
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ro^  endeatored  to  win  ov«r  th«  grand 
▼Izier;  and,  having  succeeded,  by  bnknng 
his  confidant  with  her  jewels,  she  dis- 
closed her  plan  to  the  emperor,  who  gave 
it  his  apprcHMition,  and  was  soon  retieved. 
She  afterwards  reeeived  many  proofi  of 
the  gratitude  of  her  husband.  (Her  conw 
nation,  as  empress,  in  Moscow,  which 
some  place  in  1718,  took  place,  according 
to  Weber  and  Beiigholz,  in  1724.)  Peter 
even  deemed  her  worthy  of  being  his 
successor.  Bat,  in  the  latter  part  of  1734, 
she  fell  under  his  displeasure.  Her  cham- 
berlain Mons,  with  whom  Peter  had  found 
her  Ute  h  tHe^  was  beheaded,  on  pretence 
that  he  had  been  bribed  by  the  enemies 
of  Rusna;  and  she  was  obliged  to  view 
the  head  of  Mons  nailed  to  a  gibbet. 
This,  however,  is  only  an  anecdote,  and 
the  afiatr  of  Mons  remains  a  m^ery. 
Menzikoff,  who  had  always  mamfested 
much  attachment  to  her,  had  now  been 
in  disgrace  for  some  time,  and  Peter  had 
very  frequent  attacks  of  bodilv  pain, 
which  were  interrupted  by  dreadful  ex- 
plosions of  rage.  These  circumstances 
made  Catharine's  atuation  critical,  and 
her  antici^ions  of  the  future  must  have 
been  the  nore  melancholy,  as  the  empe- 
ror had  uttered  some  threats  of  a  change 
in  the  succession  to  her  disadvantage. 
To  prevent  such  an  event,  she  applied  to 
Menzikoff;  and,  by  die  prudence  of  Ja- 
guschinski,  who  then  enjoyed  the  fevor 
of  Peter,  and  whom  she  gained  over,  a 
reconciliation  was  effected  with  the  em- 
peror. The  empress  and  the  fiivorite 
were  laboring  to  confirm  their  improving 

Prospects,  when  Peter  the  Great  died, 
an.  28, 1725.  Catharine,  Menzikoff  and 
Jaguscfainski  considered  it  neoessaiy  to 
keep  the  death  of  the  emperor  secret, 
tmti),  bv  iudicious  arrangements,  th^  had 
secured  the  succesaon  of  the  throne  to 
the  empress.  Theophanes,  archbishop  of 
Plescow,  swore  betbre  the  people  and 
troops,  that  Peter,  on  his  death-bed,  had 
declared  Catharine  alone  worthy  to  suc- 
ceed him  in  the  government  She  was 
then  proclaimed  empress  and  autocrat  of 
all  the  Rusnas,  and  the  oath  of  a}1egianee||k' 
her  was  taken  anew.    At  first,  the  cabin? 

Sursued  the  plans  of  Peter,  and,  under 
EenzikefTs  management,  the  administra- 
tion was  conducted  with  considemble 
ability.  But  the  pernicious  influence  of 
favorites  was  soon  felt,  and  great  errors 
crept  into  the  administration.  Catharine 
died  suddenly,  on  the  17th  of  May,  1727^ 
in  the  42d  year  of  her  age.  Her  death 
was  probably  hastened  by  excess  in  the 
iMe  of  Tokay  wine  and  ardent  spkits. 


CATHARTifE  IT,  emprsfls  of  Russia,  a 
woman  of  remaikable  abifity,  was  bom 
at  Stettin,  April  25, 1729,  where  her  father, 
Christian  Augustus,  prince  of  Anhalt- 
Zerbst,  and  raissian  field-marshal,  was 
governor.  Her  name  was  originally  Sophia 
•^hi^tf^o.  The  empress  Elizabeth,  at  the 
instigafion  of  Frederic  II,  chose  her  fbr  the 
wife  of  Peter,  her  nephew,  whom  she  ap- 
pointed her  successor.  The  young  prin- 
cess accompanied  her  mother  to  Russia, 
where  she  joined  the  Greek  church, 
and  adopted  the  name  of  CcEtfuaine  Alex- 
tetffTM,  given  to  her  by  the  empress.  The 
marriage  was  celebrated  Sept  1, 1745.  It 
was  not  a  happy  one,  but  Catharine  found 
recreation  in  the  improvement  of  her 
mind.  She  was  endowed  with  uncommon 
strength  of  character ;  but  the  ardor  of  her 
temperament,  and  the  ill-treatment  of  her 
huSMH^,  led  her  into  errors  which  had 
the  most  imurious  influence  on  her  whole 
political  life.  Amongst  the  fiiends  of  her 
husband,  count  Soltikoff  was  distinguish- 
ed fbr  talent  and  the  graces  of  his  person. 
He  attracted  the  attrition  of  Catharine, 
and  an  intimate  connexion  between  them 
was  the  consequence.  When  SoltikofF, 
who  was  employed  in  forei^  embassies, 
grew  indiflerent  to  Catharme,  a  young 
Pole,  Stanislaus  Augustus  Poniatowski, 
celebrated  both  fbr  his  good  and  ill  for- 
tune, gained  the  aflfections  of  the  grand 
princess.  Their  intimacy  was  known  to 
the  empress,  bat  did  not  appear  to  dis- 
please her ;  and  it  was  at  her  recommen- 
dation that  Augustus  III  appointed  Po- 
niatowski his  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
St  PetMsburff.  This  connexion  created 
alarm  at  Pans.  France,  at  that  time  at 
war  with  England,  had  fonned  a  secret 
trea^  with  Austria,  and  drawn  Russia 
into  the  same.  Poniatowski  was  known 
to  be  a  warm  adherent  of  England,  and  it 
was  feared  that,  through  his  influence  on 
the  princess,  he  might  prejudice  Elizabeth 
against  France ;  aiM  Louis  XV  endeavor- 
ed to  induce  the  king  of  Poland  to  recall 
him.  In  the  year  1761,  Elizabeth  died, 
and  Peter  III  ascended  the  throne.  The 
emperor  now  became  still  more  alienated 
from  his  wife.  Peter  lived  in  the  great- 
est dissipation,  and  on  such  intimate  terms 
with  a  lady  of  the  court,  named  Elizabeth 
IfbnflMf,  that  it  was  generally  thought 
that^rwould  repudiate  Catharine,  and 
many  his  mistress.  The  empress,  there- 
fore, was  obliged  to  take  measures  lor 
her  personal  security.  At  the  same  time, 
PetWr  grew  continually  more  and  more 
unpopular  with  his  sul^ects,  owing  to  his 
blind  predilection  for  the  Prussian  military 
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discipline,  bis  politics,  and  the  faults  of  his 
character.  This  led  to  a  conspiracy,  at 
the  bead  of  which  were  the  hetman 
count  Rasumowski,  count  Panin,  the  en- 
terpiising  princess  Daschkoff,  and  a  youn^ 
officer  of  the  guards,  Gregory  Orlol^, 
who,  since  Poniatow^'s  departure,  had 
taken  his  place  in  Catharine's  affections. 
All  those  who  were  dissatisfied,  or  who 
expected  to  gain  by  a  chance,  joined 
this  conspiracy.  Panin  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  conspirators  were  actuated 
only  by  the  desire  to  place  the  minor 
prince,  Paul,  on  the  throne,  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  empress,  and  a  coun- 
cil of  the  empire.  But  tills  plan  was 
changed  through  the  influence  of  the  Or- 
lofis.  The  guards  were  the  first  to  swear 
allegiance  to  the  empress^  on  her  present- 
ing herself  to  them  at  Peterhofi^,  on  the 
morning  of  July  9,  1762;  and  Alexei 
Orloff  prevailed  on  Teplow,  wfto  was 
afterwards  appointed  senator,  to  read,  at 
tlie  Kazan  church,  instead  of  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  conspirators  in  favor  of 
the  young  prince,  one  announcing  the  ele- 
vation of  Catharine  to  the  throne.  Peter 
died,  a  few  days  after,  in  prison.  The 
accusation  against  Catharine,  of  having 
contributed  to  hasten  this  event,  is  with- 
out foundation.  The  young,  ambitious 
princess,  neglected  by  her  husband,  whom 
she  did  not  respect,  remained  passive  on 
the  occasion,  yielded  to  circumstances, 
which  were,  it  is  true,  propitious  to  her, 
and  consoled  herself  for  an  event  which 
she  could  not  remedy.  She  knew  how 
to  gain  the  afiections  of  the  people  by 
flattering  their  vanity;  showed  great  re- 
spect for  their  religion ;  caused  heii9elf  to 
be  crowned  at  Moscow  with  great  pomp ; 
devoted  herself  to  the  promotion  of  a^- 
culture  and  commerce,  and  the  creation 
of  a  naval  force;  improved  the  laws,  and 
showed  the  ffreatest  activity  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  internal  as  well  as  the  ex- 
ternal aflairs  of  Russia.  A  year  after  her 
ascension  to  the  throne,  she  forced  the 
Courlandere  to  displace  their  new  duke, 
Charles  of  Saxony,  and  to  recall  Biren, 
who  was  extremely  odious  to  the  noble& 
After  the  death  of  Augustus  III,  kinff  of 
Poland,  she  was  the  means  of  StaniSaua 
Poniatowski's  being  crowned  at  Warsaw. 
But,  whilst  she  was  forcing  this  loMr  on 
the  Poles,  the  number  of  the  maldBftnts 
in  her  own  empire  increased,  and  several 
attempts  against  her  life  were  made  at 
St  Petersburg  and  Moscow.  The  young 
Ivan  (q.  v.)  was  the  person  to  whom  the 
hopes  of  the  conspirators  were  directed ; 
but  his  sudden  death,  at  the  fortress  of 


Schltoelbuxg,  overthrew  the  plans  of  tbe 
disaflTected.    After  this,  the  court  of  thr 
empress  was  only  disturbed,  fiiom  time  to 
time,  by  intrigues,  in  which  callantry  and 
politics  went  hand  in  hanc^  and  which 
had  no  other  object  than  to  replace  one 
favorite  by  another.     In  the  midst  of 
pleasure  and  dissipation,  Catharine  did 
not  neglect  the  improvement  of  the  laws. 
Deputies  from  all  the  provinces  met  ac 
Moscow.    The  empress  had  herself  pre- 
pared instructions  for  their  conduct,  which 
were  read  at  the  first  session ;  but  it  was 
impossible  for  so  many  dififerent  nations 
to  understand  each  other,  or  to  be  subject 
to  the  same  lavrs.    In  the  first  sessions, 
the  emancipation  of  the  peasants  was 
prop€>sed.    This  alone  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  cause  a  bloody  revolution. 
Catharine,  who  presided  at  the  debates, 
and  received  fix)m  the  assembly  the  title 
of  mother  qf  the  courdnf,  soon  dismissed 
the  discordant  legislators.     About  this 
time,  France  formed  a  party  in  Poland 
against  Russia;  but  these  attempts  only 
served  to  accelerate  Catharine's   plans. 
The  war  to  which  the  Porte  was  instigated 
had  the  same  result     The  Turks  were 
beaten.    The  Russian  flag  wdPvictorious 
on  the  Greek  seas ;  and  on  the  banks  of  tbe 
Neva,  the  plan  was  formed  of  re^stablisb- 
ing  the  republics  of  Sparta  and  Athens,  as 
a  dbeck  to  the  Ottoman  power.    The  ad- 
vancement of  Austrian  troops  into  Poland 
inspired    Catharine    with   the  desire  to 
aggrandize  herself  in  this  quarter.    She 
therefore  entered  into  an  agreement  lor 
the  division  of  the  country  with  the  courts 
of  Berlin  and  Vienna  in  1772,  by  which 
the  governments  of  Polotzk  and  Mohilow 
fell  to  her  share,  and  she  ensured  to  bei^ 
self  exclusive  influence  in  Poland,  by  un- 
dertaking to  guaranty  the  PoUsh  constitu- 
tion.   At  the  same  time,  she  abandoned 
all  her  conquests,  with  the  ezceptioo  of 
Azoph,  Taganrog  and  Klinbum,  in  the 
peace  with  the  Porte,  concluded  at  Kain- 
ardschi  in  1774,  but  secured  to  herself  the 
fi:ee  navigation  of  the  Black  sea,  and  stip- 
ulated for  the  independence  of  the  Cri- 
«B.    By  this  apparent  independence,  the 
mea  became,  in  fiu;t,  dependent  on 
Catharine.    This  peace  was  as  opportune 
as  it  was  advantapous  to  Russia ;  ibr,  in 
the  third  year  of  the  war,  Moscow  and 
several  otfier  cities  were  desolated  by  the 
plague ;  and,  about  the  same  time,  an  ad- 
venturer, named  Pugatscheff,  aastmung 
the  name  of  Pe^  1/7,  nad  excited  a  revolt 
in  several  provinces  of  Eastern  Rusaa. 
At  this  time,  Potemkin  exercised  an  un- 
limited influence  on  the  empress.     In 
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1784,  he  succeeded  in  conqueiteg  the 
'Crimea,  to  which  he  gave  its  ancient 
name  of  Tburw,  and  extended  the  con- 
lines  of  Russia  to  the  Caucasus.  Catha- 
line,  upon  this,  tiayersed  the  provinces 
lYliich  had  revoked  under  Pugatscheff, 
and  navigated  the  Wolga  and  fiorysthe* 
nes,  taking  greater  interest  in  the  expedi- 
tion, as  it  was  connected  with  some  dan- 
ger. She  was  desirous,  likewise,  of  see- 
ing Tauris.  Potemkin  turned  this  jour- 
ney, which  took  place  in  1767,  into  a 
triumphal  march.  Throughout  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  1000  leagues,  nothing  but 
feasts  and  spectacles  of  various  kinds 
were  to  be  seen.  Palaces  were  raised  on 
barren  heaths,  to  be  inhabited  for  a  day. 
Villages  and  towns  were  built  in  the  wil* 
demesses,  where,  a  short  time  before,  the 
Tartars  had  fed  their  herds.  An  immense 
population  appeared  at  every  step— the 
picture  of  affluence  and  prosperity.  A 
hundred  different  nations  paid  homage  to 
their  sovereign.  Catharine  saw,  at  a  dis- 
tance, towns  and  villages,  of  which  only 
the  outward  walls  existed.  8he  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  multitude  of  people,  who 
were  conneyed  on  during  the  nisht,  to 
afford  her  the  same  spectacle  the  follow- 
ing day.  Two  sovereigns  visited  her  on 
her  journey — ^tbe  king  of  Poland,  Stanis- 
laus Augustus,  and  the  emperor  Joseph  XL 
The  latter  renewed  his  promise,  given  at 
St.  Petersburg,  to  assist  her  in  her  projects 
against  the  Turks.  About  this  time,  Prus- 
sia and  England  combined  to  instigate  the 
Porte  and  Sweden  to  take  up  arms  against 
Russia.  The  Turks  were  no  more  fortu- 
nate this  time  than  before ;  and  perhaps 
they  would  have  been  driven  enturely  out  of 
Europe,  had  not  Catharine  been  restrain- 
ed by  the  interference  of  other  states. 
(See  Reichenbach  Congress^  1790.)  Peace 
was  concluded  at  Jassy  in  1792.  Catha- 
rine kept  Oczakow,  and  all  the  country 
between  the  Bug  and  the  Dniester.  Whilst 
Russia  was  occupied  with  the  Turits, 
Gustavus  III  had  commenced  hostilities, 
and,  at  one  time,  threatened  St  Peters- 
burg. Afler  a  war  of  two  years,  peace 
was  concluded  at  Werela,  in  1790,  leavim 
the  possessions  of  both  countries  as  they 
were  before  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities. Thus  all  the  wars  undertaken 
against  Russia  bad  only  tended  to  auff- 
nient  her  polidcal  prenonderance.  Cath- 
arine's innuence  on  Poland  was  equal  to 
absolute  dominion.  When  the  republic, 
in  1791,  wished  to  change  its  constitution, 
she  took  part  with  the  opponents  of  the 
plan,  gained  the  concurrence  of  Prussia, 
garrisoned  Poland  with  her  troops,  and 


concluded  a  new  trea^  of  partitioD  with 
the  cabinet  of  Beriin  m  1792.  fSee  Po^ 
land,)  The  insurrection,  which  broke  on? 
in  Poland  in  1794,  could  not  save  this  un- 
happy country,  which,  after  the  storroina 
of  ihnga,  and  the  devastation  of  several  o? 
its  provinces,  was^  at  last,  in  1795,  entiretv 
divided.  Courland,  too,  was  united  with 
the  Russian  empire.  A  pension  was  given 
to  the  last  duke  of  Courland,  and  the  last 
king  of  Poland  spent  his  pension  at  St 
Petersburg.  During  these  occurrences^ 
Catharine  could  not  take  part  in  the  war 

rinst  France.  She,  however,  broke  off 
connexion  with  the  French  republic, 
actively  assisted  the  emigrants,  and  enter- 
ed into  an  alliance  with  England  against 
France.  She  hkewise  made  war  against 
Persia,  and,  as  e6me  historians  assure  us, 
entertained  the  project  of  destroying  the 
power  of  the  English  in  Bengal,  when  a 
fit  of  apoplexy  put  an  end  to  her  life,  Nov 
9,  1796.-~-Catharine  II  has  been  eaually 
censured  and  praised.  With  all  the 
weakness  of  her  sex,  and  with  a  love  of 
pleasure  carried  to  licentiousness,  she 
combined  the  fimmess  and  talent  of  a 
powerful  sovereign.    Two  passions  were 

eredominant  with  her  until  her  death, 
>ve  and  ambition.  She  was  never  with- 
out her  favorite,  who,  by  the  manner  in 
which  she  distinguished  him,  and  by  the 
valuable  presents  she  gave  him,  was  pub- 
licly designated  as  such.  She  never,  how- 
ever, lost  sight  of  her  dignity*  She  was 
distinguished  for  activity,  working  with 
her  ministers,  writing  a  philosophic  let- 
ter to  Voltaire,  and  signing  an  order  to 
attack  the  Turks,  or  to  occupy  Poland,  in 
the  same  breath.  She  favored  distinguish- 
ed authors,  and  was  particularly  partial  to 
the  French.  At  Paris,  she  had  a  literary 
agent  (baron  Grimm).  She  several  times 
invited  Voltaire  to  her  court,  proposed  to 
D'Alembert  to  finish  the  Encyclopedia  at 
St.  Petersburg,  and  to  undertake  the  edu- 
cation of  the  grand-duke.  Diderot  visited 
her  at  her  request,  and  she  often  allowed 
him  the  privilege  of  familiar  conversation 
with  her.  Bv  uiese  means,  she  gained  the 
favor  of  the  hterati  of  Europe,  who  called 
her  the  greatest  of  rulerE ;  and,  m  fitct, 
she  was  not  without  claiins  to  this  tide. 
She  protected  commerce,  improved  the 
lawMiig  canals,  founded  towns,  hospi- 
tals Oa  colleges.  Pallas  and  others  trav- 
elled at  her  expense.  She  endeavored  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  abuses  which  had  crept 
mto  the  administration  of  the  different  de- 
partments of  government;  but  she  be^an 
without  being  able  to  finish.  Civilization 
advanced   but  slowly  in  Russia  under 
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ber  reigb;  aad  her- anxiety  to  enlighten 
her  sul^'ects  ceased  when  she  began  to 
entertam  the  idea  that  the  French  rev- 
olution bad  been  brought  about  by  the 
progrebs  of  cirilization.  Lam,  colonies, 
schoolSy  manu&ctures,  hospitals,  canals, 
towns,  fortifications,  every  thing  was  com- 
menced, but  frequently  left  unfinished  for 
want  of  means.  She  issued  no  paper 
money.  Several  letters,  and  other  com- 
positions by  her,  in  the  French  and  Rus- 
sian languages,  have  been  publieAied.  A 
statue  of  Catharine,  of  white  marbie,  in  a 
sitting  postupe,  was  executed  byprofessor 
Gothe,  at  Stockholm,  in  1825.  The  mon- 
neis  of  the  Russian  court,  in  her  time,  are 
set  forth  in  the  diary  of  Krapomisky  (St; 
Petersburg,  1826).  Krapomisky  was  her 
private  secretary  for  10  years.  Among 
several  histories  of  her  life  are  Tooke'a 
Life  of  Catharine  II  (3  vols.),  and  eas- 
tern's Histoire  de  C<dharine  i/{3  vols.). 

Catharine  Pare,  sixth  and  last  wile 
of  HeniT  VIII,  was  the  eldest  daughter 
of  sir  Thomas  Parr  of  Kendal,  and  was, 
at  an  early  age,  diadnguiahed  for  her 
learning  and  good  sense.  She  was  firat 
married  to  Edward  Burghe,  and  secondly 
to  John  Neville,  lord  Latimer,  and,  after 
his  death,  attracted  the  notice  of  Uen^ 
Yin,  whose  queen  die  became  in  1543. 
Her  zealous  encoinragement  of  the  reform- 
ed religion  excited  the  anffer  and  jealousy 
of  Graniiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  the 
chancellor  Wriotheriey,  and  others  of  the 
Catholic  faction,  who  conspired  to  ruin  her 
with  the  king.  Taking  aavantage  of  one 
of  his  moments  of  irritation,  they  accused 
her  of  heresy  and  treason,  and  prevailed 
upon  the  kinff  to  sign  a  warrant  for  her 
committal  to  uie  Tower.  This  being  ac- 
cidentally discovered  to  her,  she  repaired 
to  the  king,  who  purposely  tinmod  the 
conversation  to  religious  subjects,  and  be- 
gan to  sound  her  opmions.  Aware  of  his 
purpose,  she  humbly  replied,  *^that  on 
such  topics  riie  always,  as  became  her 
sex  and  station,  referrei  herself  to  the 
wisdom  of  his  majesty,  as  he,  under  God, 
was  her  only  supreme  head  and  governor 
here  on  earth."  "Not  so,  by  St.  Maiy, 
Kate,"  replied  Henry ;  "  you  are,  as  we 
take  it,  become  a  doctor,  to  instruct,  and 
not  to  be  instructed  by  ua"  Catharine 
judiciously  replied,  that  she  only  ofateted 
in  order  to  be  benefited  by  his  su^rior 
learning  and  knowledge.  "  Is  it  so,  sweet- 
heart?" said  the  king ;  "and  tended  your 
arguments  to  no  worse  end  ?  Then  are 
we  perfect  friends  again."  After  the 
death  of  the  king,  she  eqx>used  the  lord 
admiral  anr  Thomas  Seymour,  unde  to 


£dwald  VI ;  but  this  connexion  proved 
unhaimv,  and  involved  her  in  troubles 
flOMl  d^cultiee.  She  died  in  child-bed  in 
1548,  not  without  suspicion  of  poison. 
She  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  refbr- 
mati(»L  Amonff  ner  papers,  afler  her 
death,  was  found  a  composition,  entitled 
ifueen  CkUhariTte  Pitrr^s  Lcmentationa  of 
a  Sinner^  hewaUing  the  Jfgrwrance  of  Mr 
Idind  lAft  \  a  contrite  mmlitation  on  the 
years  she  bad  passed  in  Catholic  fasts  and 
pilgrimages.  It  was  published,  with  a 
preface,  by  the  gfeat  lord  Burleigh,  in 
]  548.  In  h er  lifetime,  she  published  a  vol- 
ume of  "Prayers  or  Meditations,  wherein 
the  Mind  is  stirred  patiently  to  suffer  all 
Afflictions  here,  and  to  set  at  nought  thf 
vaine  ProBperitie  of  this  WcM-lde,  and  also 
to  long  for  the  everlasting  Felicitee."  Ma- 
ny of  her  letters  have  also  been  printed. 

CATBARi?fE  Pawlowna,  queou  of 
WGrtemborg,  grand-princess  of  Russia ; 
bom  May  21, 1788 ;  younger  sister  of  the 
emperor  Alexander,  and  widow  of  Georee, 
prince  of  Holstein-Oldenburg,  whom  she 
married  in  1809,  and  thus  got  rid  of  a 
proposal  of  marriage  made  her  by  Napo- 
leon. George  died  in  Russia,  December, 
1812.  Her  two  sons,  by  this  marriage, 
bom  in  1810  and  1812,  are  still  living. 
She  was  distinguished  alike  for  beauty, 
talents  and  resSution,  and  exhibited  the* 
tenderest  affection  for  her  brother  Alex- 
ander. After  1812,  she  was  fi^equently 
his  companion  in  the  campaigns  in  Ger- 
many and  France,  as  well  as  during  his 
resiclence  at  London  and  Vienna,  and 
evidently  had  an  important  influence  on 
several  of  his  measures.  It  is  said  that 
she  effected,  in  1814,  the  marriage  of  the 
prince  of  Orange  with  her  younger  sister. 
In  1813,  William,  crown-prince  of  Wiirt- 
emburg,  in  Germany,  formed  an  acquain- 
tance with  her,  and,  in  1814,  saw  her  again 
in  Paris.  They  were  married  Jan.  24, 1816, 
at  Peterslmrg ;  and,  afler  the  death  of  his 
fiither,  in  October,  1816,  he  ascended 
with  her  the  throne  of  W(irtemburg. — 
She  was  a  generous  bene&ctor  to  her 
subjects  in  the  famine  of  1816.  She 
iprmed  the  female  associations  existinff 
throughout  the  country,  and  established 
an  agricultural  society.  She  labored  to 
promote  the  education  of  her  people,  and 
rounded  valuable  institudons  for  the  poor 
(particularly  a  school  for  educating  and 
employing  poor  children),  a  school  for 
the  fomales  of  the  higher  classes,  and 
savings  banks  fbr  the  lower  ckissea,  after 
the  example  of  the  English  savings  banks. 
Indeed,  she  interfered,  often  arlntrarily, 
in  the  internal  economy  of  the  state,  and 
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cjiiefly  imitated  the  inatitutioxis  ofiJEIiw^ 
land.  For  the  fine  arts  she  had  but  lltda 
taste.  She  died  Jan.  9, 1819,  leaving  two 
daughters. 

Cat-Harpinqs  ;  small  ropes  in  a  shifh 
running  in  little  blocks,  fiK>m  one  side  of 
the  sbrouds  to  the  other,  near  the  deck. 
Their  use  is  to  force  the  main  shrouds 
tight,  for  the  ease  and  sa&ty  of  the  masts 
^en  the  ship  roll& 

Cathedral  ;  the  Episcofwl  church  of 
a  diocese.  The  word  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  KaSiipa,  a  seat  or  bench.  From  the 
early  times  of  the  Christian  church,  the 
bishop  presided  in  the  presbytery,  or  the 
assembly  of  priests.  He  was  seated  on  a 
dbair,  a  httle  higher  than  that  of  the 
others.  The  whole  meeting  of  priests 
was  called  caihtdra;  and,  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, when  Christians  were  allowed  to 
build  churches,  this  name  was  applied  to 
the  Episcopal  churches,  and  tiie  name 
hfuUica  to  the  particular  churches  erected 
in  honor  of  a  saint  or  a  martyr.  In  the 
middle  ages,  the  cathedral  received  the 
form  of  3ie  cros&  Several  of  the  old 
churches  are  masterpieces  of  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture. Among  these  are  the  cathe- 
dral at  Oviedo,  that  at  Milan  [see  SUiria  « 
Dtscnziont  del  Duomo  di  Jmlano  (com- 
menced in  1387,  and  not  yet  finished),  by 
Gaet.  Franchetti,  with  engravinffs,  Milan, 
1821,  4toJ  ;  those  at  Toledo  and  Burgos ; 
those  at  Kouen,  Rheims,  Amiens,  and  the 
church  of  Notre-Dame,  in  Paris  (see  Co- 
HUdraks  Ftanfoiaes^  dtatinits^  lUhogr.  d 
puhL  poor  Chjapuy^  aoec  un  Maa  hiatoriqm 
d  descripHft  par  Mimont^  36  numbers, 
Paris,  1823  otseq.  It  contains  views  of 
25  cathedrals).  Those  at  Lund,  Dron- 
theim,  Upsal,  at  York,  Salisbury  and 
Canterbury,  aJso  Westminster  abbey,  are 
celebrated  (see  J.  Britton*s  ERtt,  and  Ann 
Hquiiiea  </  ^  MeitvpolUan  Church  of 
CanUrhwry^  London,  1623,  with  engmv- 
ings ;  and  Cath/edraHcalJSnHquities^  by  the 
same  author).  The  cathednJs  at  Oppen- 
heim,  Ulm,  Marbuig,  Aleissen,  Freiburg 
'q.  V.)  in  the  Brisgau,  are  fine  buUdings  (see 
doctor  Moller's  DenkmdU  der  DetUschen 
BavkioMty  Darmstadt,  1825 ;  and  F.  W. 
Sch  wechten's  i>er  Z^m  zu  JlftfiMen,  ULdL 
dargest.  u.  heschr^  Berlin,  1826,  3  nos.)^ 
Respecting  the  cathedral  of  Cologne,  see 
Boisserie.  (For  further  infbrmauon,  see 
Wiebeking's  work  Die  Kalhedralm  ven 
Bheims  vnd  Ywk^  lUbsl  den  CSnmdrissm 
von  42  andem  merkw&rdigen  £trcAen, 
Munich,  1825^  fol.,  with  ensraviogSb)  In 
Rome  there  has  appeared,  sinee  1822, 
the  Collection  of  the  oldiest  Christian 
Churches,  or  Basilioas,  of  Rome)  from  the 
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4th  to  the  Idtb  Ceatuzy }  drawn  imd 
published  bv  J.  G.  Gutensohn  and  J.  M. 
Knapp-  (architects);  accompanied  by  an 
Archadol.  Histor.  Description,  by  Anth« 
Nibby,  professor  of  Archseology  in  the 
University  at  Rome ;  7  num^rs,  each 
containing  7  plates.  There  is  now  in  the 
course  of  pubhcation  at  Milan,  a  sfdendid 
work,  entitled  Chiese  principali  d*Evropt^ 
which  will  extend  to  36  numbers ;  each 
of  them  being  devoted  to  one  particular 
edifice.  From  the  numbers  already  pub- 
lished, we  extract  the  subsequent  meas- 
urements of  celebrated  buildings. 
SL  Ptkr^My  at  Rime. 

Width  of  the  cathedral, 233 

External  diameter  of  the  cupola,  .  158 
Total  height, 448 

Cathedral  at  Milan, 

Fset. 

Width  of  the  firont, 216 

Width  of  the  cross, 251 

Total  height, 350 

Pantheon  at  Rome, 

Length  of  the  portico, 103 

Width  of  do., 61 

Interior  diameter, 139 

Height  fi^m  the  pavement  to  the 
summit  of  the  cupola, 132 

St.  Stephen^  at  Viemuu 

Feet 

Width  of  the  fe^ade, 148 

Great  tower,  fit)m  the  ground  to 

the  top  of  the  cross, 450 

Greatest  breadth  between  the  two 

chief  towers, 235 

Santa  Maria  del  Ilore,  Fkrtnee. 

Ftet. 

Whole  length, 517 

Total  height, 386 

Catholic  Ebcancipation.  JSmotict- 
patum^  with  the  Romans,  signified  the 
release  of  a  son  fiom  the  power  of  his 
fether,  or  of  a  slave  fix>m  that  of  his  mas- 
ter. It  was  performed  before  the  pretor 
attended  by  certain  solemnities.  By  the 
emancipation  of  the  Catholics  is  under- 
stood the  abolition  of  those  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  restrain^  to  which  the 
Catholics  of  Great  JIMtiun,  and  paitieu- 
larly  of  Ireland,  were  once  subjected. 
Ireland,  firom  the  time  of  its  subjugatioiL 
was  maltreated  by  its  conquerors;  and 
repeated  attempts,  on  the  part  of  the  na 
tives,  to  flee  themselves  firom  foreiffu 
domination,  only  increased  the  seventy 

*  The  measurements  of  this  edifice  arejriven  ia 
ftet ;  box  they  are  neither  Roman  nor  the  Parisian, 
nor  a»y  oUier  ieei  we  are  acqnaimedwilh. 
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of  thdr  rulers.  (See  Orangemen.)  The 
Catholic  inhabitants  of  the  country  were 
excluded  from  public  offices,  and  from  all 
participation  in  the  choice  of  membera  of 
parliament  None  but  the  Anglo-Irish, 
oelonging  to  the  Episcopal  churdi,  which 
had  now  become  the  established  church 
in  Ireland — ^men  who  possessed  the  great- 
est part  of  the  landed  property,  that  had 
been  torn  from  the  original  inhabitants — 
were  eligible  to  public  offices,  or  to  a  seat 
in  parliament,  in  this  oppressed  condi- 
tion the  Irish  Catholics  remuned  tiU 
1793.  But  when  the  principles  dissemi- 
nated at  the  time  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion produced  a  general  fermentation, 
which  extended  to  the  Irish  Catholics,  a 
liveljr  desire  was  awakened  in  them  to 
obtam  equal  rights  with  their  Protestant 
fellow-citizens.  They  were  supported  in 
England  itself  by  a  very  respectable  party, 
Burke  repeatedly  spoke  in  pariiament  m 
favor  of  their  emancipation.  In  1792, 
they  pi:esented  a  petition,  praying  for  the 
abolition  of  all  the  restrictions  to  which 
they  had  hitherto  been  subjected  Upon 
this,  a  recommendation  was  addressed 
from  the  throne  to  the  Irish  parliament, 
to  contrive  means  for  the  melioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  Catholics.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Msh  ad,  so  called,  was  passed 
in  1793,  which  conferred  the  elective 
franchise  on  the  Catholics,  threw  open  to 
them  all  employments  in  the  army  in 
Ireland,  and  all  offices  in  the  navy.  Three 
offices  in  the  army  only  were  excepted — 
tliose  of  the  commander-in-chief,  master- 
general  of  the  ordnance,  and  generals  on 
the  staff.  They  continued  to  fcS  excluded, 
however,  from  30  public  offices,  and  from 
pariiament — an  arrangement  which  could 
not  be  clianged  without  a  repeal  of  the 
corporation  and  test  acts.  (q.  v.)  A  part 
of  the  Irish  Catholics  were  satisfied  with 
the  concessions*  Another  party,  however, 
encouraged  by  a  few  noblemen,  who  had 
entered  into  connexion  with  Finance, 
cherished  the  hope  that  Ireland  would 
succeed,  with  tlie  help  of  France,  in  free- 
ing itself  from  the  British  power.  An 
insurrection  speedily  broke  out,  which 
was  quelled  by  the  severity  of  the  gov- 
enior,  lord  Camden.  It  blazed  forth 
again,  however,  in  1798«  and  Ireland  be- 
came the  theatre  of  a  new  civil  wac.  By 
this  rebellion.  Judicious  men,  both  in 
England  and  Ireland,  were  convinced 
that,  as  long  as  the  two  kingdoms  had 
separase  legiilatares,  and  that  of  the 
weaKer  was  dependent  on  that  of  the 
Btronffer,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  two 
kingdomB  thought  their  interests  incon- 


sisteDt^  jealousy  and  distrust  would  con* 
tinue.  The  Anglo-Irish,  also,  who  had 
previously  desired  the  independence  of 
Ireland,  and,  at  fiist,  supported  the  re- 
bellion, perceived  that  the  superior  num- 
bers of  the  Catholics,  and  their  bitter 
enmity  to  the  Protestants,  would  make 
the  separation  of  Ireland  from  England  a 
great  misfortune  for  them.  It  was  re- 
solved, then,  to  unite  Ireland  with  Elng- 
land ;  and,  three  years  after  the  last  re 
hellion,  the  union  was  effected,  and  the 
united  parliament  was  opened  Jan.  23; 
1801.  In  regard  to  ecclesiastical  affiiirs, 
nothing  further  was  provided  in  the  act 
of  union,  than  that  the  Episcopal  church 
in  Ireland  should  remain  the  established 
church,  and  should  constitute,  with  the 
English,  one  church.  Respecting  the 
condition  of  the  Catholics  nothing  was 
done,  and  Pitt  observed  that  it  would  be 
well  to  reserve  this  business  for  fiituro 
detiberation.  The  united  pariiament  had 
been  in  session  but  a  few  days,  when  re- 
ports were  spread,  which  cast  a  dark 
shade  over  the  union,  and  gave  occasion 
for  much  anxiety.  The  Catholics  in  Ire- 
land, it  was  said,  complained  of  the  non- 
fulfilment  of  expectations  which  had  been 
held  out  to  them,  to  make  them  favorable 
to  the  union.  Full  emancipation  had 
been  promised  them,  as  a  certain  conse- 
quence of  it  Pitt,  the  auth<H-  of  the 
union,  had  pledged  hiralbelf,  with  his  col- 
leagues, to  promote  the  fulfilment  of  this 
wish  of  the  Catholics.  After  the  union 
was  completed,  invincible  obstructions 
wero  found  in  the  way  of  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  promise.  Pitt  and  his  col- 
leagues had  encouraged  these  hopes  witli 
the  expectation  of  being  able  to  fulfil 
them.  For  this  reason,  they  endeavored, 
after  the  union  was  completed,  to  obtain 
an  act  of  parliament,  by  which  admission 
to  parliament  and  to  offices  of  state,  from 
which  the  Catholics  were  still  exclude<l, 
should  be  made  possible  for  a  certain 
number  of  them,  by  dispensing  with  the 
test-oath.  But  the  lung  set  himself  against 
this  measure,  as  being  inconsistent  with 
his  coronation-oath.  Pitt  and  his  col- 
leagues, therefore,  in  1801,  resigned  tlieir 
places.  Pitt  foresaw  that,  if  both  houses 
agreed  to  this  measure,  the  king  would 
still  withhold  his  perraianon ;  and  thus  the 
discontent  of  the  Catholics  would  be  di- 
rected against  the  p^-son  of  the  king 
himself.  This,  like  a  wise  statesman,  he 
wished  by  all  means  to  avert;  and,  on 
this  ground,  in  1805,  he  spoke  against 
Uie  emancipation,  when  the  opposition 
proposed  anew  to  gnnt  the  Catholic  a 
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Beat  aiid  a  vmee  in  parliameDt,  and  ad- 
missibility to  all  offices  of  state.  During 
late  years,  the  petition  for  complete 
emancipation  has  oeen  several  times  re- 
newed m  vain.  In  1822,  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Canning,  a  bill  was  passed,  in  the 
house  of  commons,  by  a  majority  of  21 
voices,  enabling  Roman  Catholic  peers  to 
sit  in  parliament;  but,  in  the  house  of 
lords,  the  bill  was  rejected.  The  same 
happened  in  1825,  when  the  duke  of 
York,  who  died  in  1827,  solemnly  op- 
posed it.  In  1827,  under  Canning's  ad- 
ministration, the  motion  tor  emancipation 
was  lost,  in  the  house  of  commons,  by 
a  majority  of  3.  The  measure  has,  at 
last,  been  effected,  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  duke  of  WeUington.  The 
disturbances  in  Ireland  were  assuming 
contiiiually  a  more  organized  character, 
under  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  asso- 
ciation, which  was  spread  through  the 
country,  and  directed  by  men  of  great 
abilities — such  as  O'Connell  and  Sbiels — 
so  that  his  grace  was,  at  last,  driven  to 
supp  rt  the  c^use  of  emancipation.  He 
said  th..t  he  had  to  choose  between  con- 
cession [o  the  Catholics  and  civil  war. 
Mr.  Peel,  who  had  formerly  spoken  warm- 
ly amiinst  emancipation,  now  moved  it  in 
the  house  of  commons.  One  of  the  chief 
opposers  of  the  measure  was  lord  Eldon, 
the  former  lord  chancellor ;  one  of  the 
royal  family — ^the  duke  of  Cumberland — 
also  took  part  with  the  opponents. — The 
emancipation  of  the  Catholics  is  so  inter- 
esting an  event,  that  the  following  abstract 
of  the  fate  of  various  motions  respecting 
it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers. 
In  the  year  1806,  a  majority  of  129  in  the 
house  of  lords,  and  of  212  in  the  house 
of  commons,  refused  to  act  on  the  peti- 
tion or  the  Cathohcs,  moved  severally  by 
lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Fox.  In  1807, 
lord  G'renville  withdrew  his  motion  in 
favor  of  emancipation,  it  being  under- 
stood that  his  majesty  was  averse  to  it. 
In  1808,  Mr.  Giattan's  motion  was  reject- 
ed, in  the  house  of  commons,  by  a  major- 
ity of  153,  and  lord  Donou^hmore's,  in 
the  house  of  lords,  by  a  majority  of  87. 
In  1810,  a  motion  to  the  same  effect,  by 
the  same  members,  was  again  lost,  by  a 
majority  of  112  in  the  commons,  and  86 
in  the  lords.  In  1812,  there  was  a  ma- 
jority of  72  in  the  lords,  and  85  in  the 
commons,  against  the  movers.  Mr.  Can- 
ning's motion  was  lost,  in  the  same  year, 
by  a  majority  of  129  in  the  commons, 
and  that  of  the  marquis  of  Wellesley,  by 
a  majority  of  113  in  the  lords.  In  1813, 
Jie  motions  of  Mr.  Grattan,  sir  John  Cox 


Hippesley  and  doctor  Duigenan,  drew  forth 
majorities  against  the  CaSiolics  of  40,  48 
and  42,  and,  on  the  24th  of  May,  the  bill 
was  given  up.  In  1821 ,  Mr.  Plunkett  car- 
ried the  bill  through  the  house  of  com- 
mons by  a  majority  of  19 ;  but  it  was  lost 
in  the  lords  by  a  majority  of  39.  In  1822, 
Mr.  Canning  carried  it,  in  the  commons, 
by  a  majority  of  21 ;  but  it  was  thrown 
out,  in  the  lords,  by  a  majority  of  42.  In 
1825,  sir  Francis  Burdett  earned  it,  in  the 
commons,  by  a  majority  of  27 ;  but  it  was 
again  thrown  out,  in  the  lords,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  48.  In  1827,  sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett's  motion  for  a  committee  was  lost,  in 
the  commons,  by  a  majority  of  3.  In 
1828,  the  motion  for  a  conference  with 
the  lords  was  carried,  in  the  commons,  by 
a  majority  of  6 ;  but  thrown  out,  in  the 
lords;,  by  a  majority  of  45.  And,  in  1829 
(April  10),  a  relief  biUy  abolishing  the  civil 
disabilities  on  Roman  Catholics,  by  re- 
pealing the  oaths  of  supremacy,  &c., 
was  caiTied  through  tlie  commons  by 
Mr.  Peel,  with  a  majority  of  180  on  the 
second  reading,  and  178  on  the  third; 
and  through  the  lords,  by  the  duke  of 
Wellington,  with  a  majority  of  105  on 
the  second  reading,  and  104  on  the 
third.  By  this  bill.  Catholics  ai*e  eligible 
to  all  offices  of  state,  excepting  the  lord- 
chancellorships  of  England  and  Ireland, 
the  lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  the  office 
of  regent  or  guardian  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  that  of  high  commissioner  to 
the  church  of  Scotland.  They  are  stiU 
excluded  from  tlie  right  of  presentation  to 
livings,  and  all  places  connected  with  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  and  establish menL 
The  church  patronage  attached  to  any 
office  in  the  hands  of  a  Catholic  is  to  be 
vested  in  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Attached  to  the  bill  is  a  clause  for  the 
gradual  suporession  of  the  Jesuits  and 
monastic  orders  (religious  establishments 
of  females  excepted).  At  the  same  time, 
the  duke  carried  a  disfranchisement  hill, 
by  which  the  40  shilling  freeholders  of 
Ireland  were  disfranchised,  and  the  in- 
come of  real  estate  necessary  to  entitle  to 
a  vote  in  elections  in  that  country  raised 
to  £10  sterling.  There  has  lately  been 
published  a  History  of  the  late  Catholic 
Association  of  Ireland,  from  its  Institu- 
tion, in  1760,  to  its  final  Dissolution  in 
1829 ;  by  Thomas  Wyse, junior,  Esq.,  one 
of  the  members  of  that  body ;  2  vols.  Svo., 
London,  1829,  Colbum. 

Catholic  Majestt  ;  a  title  which  pojie 
Alexander  VI  gave  to  the  kinss  of  Spain, 
in  memory  of  the  perfect  expulsion  of  th^ 
Moors  out  of  Spain,  in  1491,  by  Ferdi 
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